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PREFACE  TO  MILLION  OF  FACTS. 


Tan  part  of  the  Treunry  of  Knowledge,  called  "A  Miuioif  or  Facts,"  if 
baaed  on  the  EnglJah  book  of  that  title,  from  the  memoranda  of  an  eminent 
scholar  and  publisher  of  London,  but  the  work  has  been  in  a  measure  remodel 
led  here.  The  sections  relating  to  Geography,  Mythology,  and  some  other  sab« 
Jects,  hare  been  anticipated  in  the  ibrmer  parts  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge, 
and  other  Taluable  natter  hat  been  added,  in  their  places  to  this  portion  of  the 
work. 

Anumg  the  original  contrtbutiona  now  eomprised  in  this  part,  are  the  follow 
irig  by  the  late  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  Eaq^  a  distinguished  American  scholar  and 
writer,  viz  :  a  sketch  of  the  Literature  of  the  Jews }  a  succinct  History  of  Amer- 
ican Literature,  from  the  earliest  times,  giving  a  sketch  of  some  of  the  most 
important  writers  and  their  works  ;  also,  brief  annals  of  American  History,  with 
a  cursory  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Useful  Arts  among  us ;  and  other 
incidental  iacta  as  they  came  to  the  mind  of  the  author,  which  he  thought  might 
be  acceptable  to  the  reader. 

That  portion  of  the  woric  under  the  head  of  **  Atmospherical  and  Aerial  Phe- 
nomena,** has  been  rerised  by  William  C.  Redfield,  Esq^  whose  writings  on 
aoicntiilo  subjects  haTO  gained  him  a  high  reputation  in  this  country  and  in 
Europe ;  and  many  interesting  facts  will  be  found  stated  here,  which  do  not 
appear  in  the  Encyclopedias  and  other  standard  worlu.  The  articles  under 
the  head  of  "Physical  Geography,**  haTO  been  prepared  by  the  same  hand. 

A  Yolume  like  this  may  be  takeh  up  as  a  matter  of  recreation,  when  the  reader 
has  but  a  short  time  to  spare,  and  some  Taluable  facts  may  be  stored  in  his 
memory  ibr  future  contemplation  and  use.  When  one  becomes  acquainted  with 
the  memoranda  contained  in  this  "Million  of  Facts,**  he  will  be  surprised  to 
find  many  things  that  he  has  been  years  In  search  of,  and  could  not  tell  where  to 
lay  his  hands  on  them.  The  fields  of  knowledge  are  now  so  extended  and  so 
erowded,  that  the  most  industrious  in  the  pursuit  of  information  will  be  thank- 
Ihl  for  indices  and  directories  in  his  oourse. 


ADTERTISEMElfT. 


pACTi  are  tbie  data  of  all  just  reasoning,  and  the  primary  elementf 
of  aU  real  knowledge,  l^e  wisest  man  it  he  who  possesses  the 
greatest  store  of  Facts  within  (he  command  of  his  understanding.  A 
book,  therefore,  which  assembles  Facts  from  all  their  scattered 
sources,  ma^  be  considered  as  a  useful  and  important  auxiliary  of 
Wisdom.  It  lays  claim  to  be  the  companion  of  au«  who  earnestly 
seek  truth  at  the  fouDtain-head;  of  all  who  think  for  themselves,  or 
who  desire  to  be  thought  to  do  so ;  and  of  all  who  desire  to  correct 
crrours  in  themselves  or  in  others. 

The  preteifsions  of  the  present  Editor  are  a  prolonged  and  uninter« 
ropted  intercourse  with  men  and  books.  He  has  for  forty-two  years 
been  occupied  as  literary  conductor  of  various  pubUck  joumak  of 
reputation ;  he  has  superintended  the  printing  of  some  hundred  books, 
in  every  branch  of  human  pursuits;  and  he  has  been  intimately 
mingled  with  men  celebrated  for  their  attainments  in  each  of  them. 

This  work  will  however  be  variously  estimated  by  different  per- 
sons in  sympathy  with  their  favourite  pursuits-  Every  one  will 
expect  more  on  his  own  subject  than  the  execution  could  permit, 
portable  size,  moderate  price,  and  generalizations  were  its  essential 
elements.  If  larger,  more  costly,  or  more  detailed  on  particular  sub- 
jects, it  would  not  have  been,  as  designed,  a  book  of  umvEBSAb 
onuTT. 

The  class  of  facts  have  generally  been  preferred  which  bear  the 
modem  name  of  statistical,  since  numbers  are  the  least  remembered, 
and  therefore,  in  regard  to  them,  an  auxiliary  is  the  most  required. 
But  a  succession  of  such  details  would  have  been  intolerably  dull, 
and  the  Editor  has,  therefore,  intermingled  them  with  facts  more 
piquant  to  the  imagination,  so  as  to  produce  a  diversity  of  informa- 
tion that  may  often  be  perused  with  pleasure  in  uninterrupted  suc- 
cession; 

For  the  same  reason,  logical  analysis  and  synthesis  have  been 
avoided,  and  order,  as  such,  disregarded,  except  in  the  juxtaposition 
of  similar  topicks,  and  the  arrangement  into  chapters.  A  readable 
Book  of  Facts  was  the  object,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  execntioii 
has  been  such  as  is  best  suited  to  its  attainment. 


6  ADVERTISEMENT. 

In  its  nature  the  book  is  not  one  of  opinion  or  doctrine.  Some 
subjects,  however,  hare  extorted  inferences,  the  withholding  of  which 
would  have  been  to  compromise  truth,  and  exhibit  a  coldness  of 
feeling  little  creditable  to  the  Editor. 

On  the  Title  of  the  work  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  though  it 
limits  the  contents  to  a  miluon  of  facty,  yet,  in  truth,  the  volume, 
directly  or  indirectly,^  containrFia  mors.  It  is  not  pretended,  how- 
ever, that  it  contains  all  facts,  since  facts  are  infinite  in  number,  but 
only  such  as  best  illustrate  the  sobjects,  and  as  are  the  most  likely  to 
become  objects  of  inquiry  and  reference.  Million,  in  this  sense,  is 
like  the  Hebrew  word  forty,  meaning  a  number  undetermined,  and 
either  a  million,  or  forty,  more  or  less.  No  generick  word  like  coUec- 
tion,  assemblage,  multitude,  &c.  so  aptly  expressed  the  comprehen- 
sire  extent  of  the  work  as  the  word  million ;  for,  besides  its  literal 
truth,  it  implies  that  the  book  may  be  used  in  a  million  of  cases  o( 
inquiry,  and  further,  that  it  has  claims  to  be  received,  in  due  time 
into  a  MiLuoK  of  Famiues. 
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UNIVERSAL  OOMMONPLACE-BO0& 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACnT. 


10  length,  bieadtb,  and 

.    estimated    by    known 

loagtbflt  or  compared  by  other  known 
quantities :  thus  tkere  are  \%^\li^\% 
ssl728  cubick  inches  in  a  cubick  foot ; 
and  3X3X3=27  cubick  feet  in  a  cu- 
bick yard. 

The  Imftrial  gallon  m  277.274 
oBkkk.  inches.  A  gj^  or  fuartar  of  a 
pint,  is  8|  inches. 


The  Imperial  gaHon  ooataiBs  10  lb. 
aToxrdupois  of  (UBtilled  water»  weigk- 
ed  in  air.  at  62^,  with  the  bnrometer 
at  3D  inches.  Two  |;aIlons  a  p6ck» 
eight  a  bushel,  and  eight  bushels  a 
qfoarter. 

One  English  wine  gallon  i»  equal 
tp.0833Urimp«rial  gallon. 
One  ale  gallon=1.017046  ImperiaL 
One  com  bushel  =0.96943  Imperial. 
One  Imp.  gallon =1.20032  wine  gall. 
One  Imp.  gaUon=6.933241  de  gall. 
One  Imp.  gallon=1.03162  com  gall. 

An  Imperial  gallon  is  4.8434S2 
litres. 

Heaped  measure,  per  buahel,  is 
28151  cubick  inches  clear. 

Thestandard  bushel  kept  at  Gufld- 
hall  contains  2145.6  cubiw  inches  of 
water,  weighing  1131  oz.  14  dwts. 

The   Winchester    bushel  is    184 

inches  diameter  and  8  inches  deep, 

OBWtainmg  2160.42  onfaick  iAcfasa. 

*  A  quarter  of  com  M  xtui  fourth-  oi 

•  ton,  and  ei^t  bushels,  or  two 


A  strike  is  four  pecks. 

1000  ounces  of  n4n  water  are  equal 
to  about  7|  gallons  wme  measure^  or 
Mteubickfooc. 


7Ib.  afoifthHwHsh  a  gaflon  of  floor. ' 

A  chaldron  of  coals  is  58|  cuhiok. 
feet 

Twelve  wine  aaflons  of  distiUad. 
water  weigh  lOOlBsi  avoirdupois. 

Nineteen  euhick  incbss  of  diatiHsdi 
wntsr  91  S09t  wwighi  10  os.  trojr. 

A  cubick  mch  of  distilled  water  att' 
62P,  tn a^vaounm,  is  252.784  gfainsi 

The  Inq)erial  measure  for  heaped' 
goods  contains  80  lbs.,  avofatlupois  of 
distilled  water,  and  is  t9|  mches  from' 
outside  to  outside  at  the  bottom ;  the. 
'heap  to  be  in  a  cone  at  least  six 
inches  high  from  the  outside :  throe^ 
making  a  sacflt  and  twetve  sack^a 
chaldron,  which  ought  to  weigh*  29 
cwt. 

The  Imperial  drylrashel,  whehno^ 
hsMied,  is22t8.192«iibiekinohess^e 
peck  554.548;  gallon  277.274i  and' 
ouart  69.3185.  lliebushelisdmcbe* 
de^,  and  1818  wide;  with  a  hei^  & 
inches  high. 

A  tun  is  2  pipe&  4  hoesheads^  3 
ponohsona,  8  banms^  or  £52  gaHolis. 
A  pipe  of  port  is  138  gallons;  of; 
Usbon  14^,  Maderia  UO ;  and  Sherry 
120.  The  hogshead  of  Claret  is  67 
gallons,  and  the  aum  of  Hock  36' 
gallons ;  Tsiisriire  120,  and  Gape  20. 

A  tun  of  wine  is  2  pipes,  and^  each' 
inpe  2  hogsheads  of  63  gallons 

A  tun  of  beer  istS  bvtts.  and'  eadi' 
butt  2  ^sgaheadssf  64  gallons. 

A  Imahel  of  wheat  is  60  lbs.,  rf& 
63,  barley  47,-  oats  88^  peas  64i.be«n4.' 
63,  clover  seed  68,  rape  48  lbs. 

53fcwt  is  A  chalcfroh  at  NewiSastfo.^ 
A  ke«l  of  9  Keweastle  chaldhin*  w 
151  London  chaldrons. 
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WEIGHTS. 


The  Imperial  corn  bushel  of  2218. 
192  cubick  inches,  it  to  the  Winches- 
ter of  2160.42,  as  32  to  31. 

The  Imperial  coal  bushel  of  281& 
459  inches,  is  1|  inches  more  than 
the  old  coal  bushel  of  2814.9. 

The  Imperial  wine^  measure  is  to 
the  old  measure  as  6  to  5 ;  5  unperial 
gallons  beings  6  wine  gallons  and 
rjij^^thover. 

The  new  and  old  ale  measures  are 
as  eO,to  59. 

To-oonrert  old  com  measure  mto 
new,  multiply  by  .96943  or  f^;  wine 
by  .83311  or  | ;  ale  by  1.01704  orii. 

Wood,  the  fuel  of  France,  is  sold 
bv  the  corde  of  576  square  feet;  and 
80  square  cordes  make  what  is  called 
a  journal. 
.  At  70°  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
18  0.99913;  at  38^  is  I.00U3 ;  and  at 
5-l<>  is  1.00064.  The  difference  be- 
tween 629  and  39^  in  a  ^lon  of 
277.276  indies,  is  one-third  of  ~ 
<9ubickindi. 

A  last  is  a  commercial  measure,  of 
twelve  barrels  of  soap,  ashes,  her- 
rings, dbc. ;  ten  quartera  of  corn,  or 
two  cart  loads }  twenty-four  barrels 
of  ffunpowder;  twelve  sacks  of 
wool ;  and  1700  lbs.  of  flax  or  fea< 
diers. 

A  Scotch  pint  is  four  English 
pints. 

A  Scotch  pint  is  106  cubick  inche% 
Md  a  wheat  farlot  21i  Scotch  pints. 

The  Seotch  quart  206.8  cubick 
mehes. 

A  tub  of  butter  is  84  lbs.  and  a 
firkin  56  lbs. 

A  Scotch  boll  is  an  English  sack. 

A  soldier's  canteen  contains  three 
pints. 

The  lUre  is  61.0279  English  cubick 
inches,  or  2ith  wine  pints. 

The  •ten,  or  cubical  metre,  is  35. 
3171  cubick  feet  English. 

There  are  6462670000  cubical 
J9xd»  in  a  cubick  mile. 

A  Roman  quadrantal  was  a  cube 
containing  80  lbs.  of  water,  or  48 
soxtariesandScongiL  Agowerwas 
T  pints. 

The  Ephak  was  the  sixth  part,  or 
^747.7  cooick  inches,  nearly  an  Eag- 
Ush  cubick  foot. 


The  Winchester  bushel  is  35.2466 
litres.  The  stcre  is  36.317  cubick 
feet 

WEIGHTS. 

Wbioht  b  toe  tendency  or  force 
wifh  which  bodies  of  various  density 
tend  to  fall  towards  the  earth. 

The  standard  of  weighto  is  the 
cubick  inch  of  distilled  water,  weigh- 
ing 252.458  troy  grains;  Uie  troy 
pwind  5760  grams,  or  22^157  inc. 
The  same  standard  of  7000  troy 
grains  makes  the  pound  avoirdupois, 
27.  7274  cubic  incnes :  ten  of  which, 
or  277.274  being  the  Imperial  gallon] 
a  quart  69.32 ;  and  a  gUl,  of  6  oz.Qf 
water,  equal  8.664. 

In  TaoT  Weight,  24  grains  make 
a  pennyweight,  (moaning  grains  of 
wheat)  480  an  ok.  and  5760  a  lb. ;  or 
20  dwt.  an  oz.  and  12  oz.  a  lb. 

In  Apothxcabies'  Wbioht,  20 
grains  make  a  scruple,  60  a  drachm  i 
and  then  as  in  troy  weight,  480  make 
an  oz.,  and  5760  a  lb.  There  are  12 
ounces  to  the  lb.,  8  drams  to  an 
ounce,  3  scruples  a  dram,  and  20 . 
sprains  or  drops  to  a  scruple.  The 
dram  is  60  grains. 

In  Avoianupots  Wkioht,  16 
drams  make  an  oz.  256  a  lb. ;  16  oz, 
a  lb.;  112  lb.  a  cwt. ;  and  20  cwt., 
or  2240  lbs.,  a  ton. 

175  lbs.  troy  sre  equal  to  144  lbs. 
avoirdupois;  and  175  oz.  troy  are 
equal  to  192  oz.  avoirdupois. 

80  oz.  avoirdupois  are  equal  to  73 
oz.  troy ;  and  14  lbs.  avoirdupois  to 
17  troy.  A  troy  pound  is  13  oz.  2.65 
drams  avoirdupois;  and  a  lb.  avoir- 
dupois is  1  lb.  2  oz.  11  dwt.  16  grs. 
troy. 

The  avoirdupois  lb.  of  7000  grains 
is  453.61  French  grammes ;  and  the 
troy  lb.,  6760  grains,  is  373.14 
grammes* 

One  troy  lb. =0.922857  Imperial  lb. 

One  Imp.  n>.=1.215271  lb.  troy. 

Henry  HI.  enacted  that  an  ounce 
should  be  640  dry  grains  of  wheat  $ 
12  OB.  a  lb.;  8 lbs.  a  gallon  of  vrmei 
and  eiffht  gallons  a  London  busheL . 
Lattmy,  the  malt  liquor  measure  has 
been  282  inches  to  the  gallon,  and  the 
231. 


7000  grains  of  water;  thexmometei 


r 


. — ,  nnd  tmrometer  SO  inches, 

m  lib.  avoBthipota. 

The   French   gramme   is  15.434 
BngiiBh  grains. 

The  smaDer  FYendi  weights  are  in 
tenth^deoreasing,  as  deei,  eenii,  and 


The  larger  are  deca,  hecato,  chilio, 
M>fl  mtrio  gramnu»t  Jn  tenths,  in- 
creasing. 

,  Thelulo-graxmne,orlOOOgraromeei 
»  equal  to  2  lbs.  2  oz.  4  grains  avoir- 


In  Greece,  a  drachma  was  2  dwt. 
16  grains;  a  mins  1  lb.  U  oz.;  a 
talents?  lbs.  7  oz.  6 dwt 

Hie  Roman  weights  were  the  As, 
«FMi  <o  twelve  ouncesi  and  the  uncia 
an  ounce. 

The  American  quintal  is  100  lbs. 

The  Mysore  cntdia  seer  is  9  oz. 
Ill  drama. 

.A  bale  of  Egyptian  cotton  is  90  IbiL, 
cf  BrazU  160,  of  Georgian  and  Sea 
iMands  280,  Orleans  300,  East  India 
300,  West  India  360  to  400. 

-  A  padt  of  sheep^s  wool  is  240  lbs. 

The  livre^  or  French  pound,  is  600 
frammea,  or  7714  grains  English,  or 
I.  Ih.  1  OS.  104-  drams  avoirdupois. 
^«  Jjn^o/ 100 kilo-grammes,  is 

The  Bengal  mauad  is  74  ibs.  10  os. 
101  dnras  ayoirdupois ;  the  seer  I  lb. 
13  <«•  1|.866  drams;  the  chattock  1 
otl3.366  drams.  The  Baza  maund 
jsS2Rm.2oz. 

A  seam  of  g^ass  is  24  stone  of  6 
lbs.  each. 

The  weight  of  a  cubidt  inch  of  dis- 
tOled  water,  m  a  vacuum  is  252.722 
grams ;  and  in  air  is  262.466  grains. 

The  quintal  is  ten  mirio-irrammes. 
«2   cwt,  or  224   lbs.,  EngSS; 

iv'^  "^^  ^^^  *  22  stone  of  14 
J^^wSWJbf-  In  Scotland,  it  is  24 
aibne  of  16  lbs. 


WEIGHTS. ii 

66  or  60  lbs.  is  a  truss  of  hay,  old 
or  new,  and  40  lbs.  a  truss  of  straw  i 
36  trusses  being  a  load. 

A  Spanish  ouintal  it  312  Spanish 
IM-  Th«  VTOhti  is  26  Spanish  lbs., 
of  6544  grams  each :  and  6  arrobaa 
make  a  quintal. 

The  Portuguese  arroba  contains 
32  t4i8bon  lbs.  of  7005  grains. 

The  Venetian  mine  contains  30  lbs. 
of  4215  grains. 

The  Shippondt  of  the  northern 
nations  lb,  m  Sweden,  for  copper 
320  Ibs.  of  9211  grains,  and  for  pro- 
visions 400  such  lbs.  At  Riga  it  is 
400  lbs.  of  6149  grains.  At  Ham- 
burgh 300  lbs.  ef  7316  grains. 

100  lbs.  English  is  equal  to  1121  lbs. 
of  Rttssia,  to  93  lbs.  6  oz.  of  Ham- 
burgh, and  to  132  lbs.  U  oz.  at  Lfig- 
hom,  and  104  lbs.  13  oz.  in  PortugJo, 
and  91  lbs.  8  oz.  at  Amsterdam. 

The  commercial  lb.  of  Amsterdam 
is  7636  grains,  and  the  troy  lb.  equal 
to  7602  grams.  The  Dutch  stone  is 
16  lbs.  The  Norway  lb.  is  7833 
grains.  The  Spanish  lb.  is  7038 
grains.  The  Chinese  kin  is  6802 
grains,  or  375^  French  grammes. 

The  Turkish  lb.  is  7578  grains. 
The  Danish  6941.  The  Irish  7774. 
The  Naples  4962.  The  Scotch  lb. 
troy  7620.8.    The  Smyrna  lb.  6944. 

A  cubick  foot  weigh»— 

Of  k)ose  earth  or  sand 
Of  cominon  soil  . 
Of  strong  soil 
Of  clay        .       . 
Of  day  and  stones 
Of  mason's  work    . 


A  pack  of  wool  is  17  stone  2  IbSL, 
or  a  horse  load. 

A  tod  of  wool  is  two  stone  of  14 
llK.  each;  and  a  sack  is  13  tod ;  12 
tacks  Ma  last,  or  4366  lbs. 


Of  distilled  water 
Of  pure  gold 
Of  pure  Silver 
Of  cast  iron 
Ofsteel 
Of  lead 
Of  platina    . 
Of  copper    . 
OfcoHT      .       . 
Of  Portland  stone 
Of  tallow     . 
Of  oak 
Of  brick 
Of  crown  glass 
Of fir    .       . 
Of  mahogany 
Of  air  /    . 


•  05Ib> 
.  124 
.  127 
.  136 
.  160 
.  206 
.    62.5 
.1203.626 
.  664.8 
.  450.45 
.  489.8 
.  709.6 
.1218.76 
.  486.76 
.    15 
.  157.6 
.    69 
.    73.15 
.  126 
.  180.76 

•  34.375 
.    66.4 

•  0.0763 
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MEAsuitf;a.oy  length. 


MGASURCS  OF  LENGTH. 

Mkasubss  in  length  aie  the  di|i- 
tance  of  one  object  nom  another  in 
■Mkie  agreed  standard. 

A  line  10  the  10th  of  a  digit,  and 
the  lOmh  of  a  foot. 

A  digit  measure  is  |ths  of  an  mch, 
or  4  barley6ortiB  laid  biiMdtbways. 

A  hail's  breadth  is  the  48th  of  an 
inch. 

A  barleycorn  is  .00217th  of  a  cn- 
bick  inch,  or  abont  46D  make  a  cubick 
inch,  or  3  to  an  indi'in  lejOgth. 

A  geometrk^  jMce  is4.4feetfing» 
Ush ;  and  an  English  mile  confjiiftt 
1200,  or  1760  ym&,  or  5280  foet. 

The  Paris  foot  is  nioe  lines  shorter 
than  the  English  fiM>t,  or  0.91  to  L 

The  Roman  foot  was  0.915. 

The  Rbinla^  or  Leydan  foot  is 

0.86925  English 

A  ScoUA  mile  contains  1600  paces. 

A  Gtmum  mile  4000.  A  Swedish 
and  Danish  mile  6OOO.  The  Russian 
nnle  750  paces. 

A  great  league  in  Fraaoeis 30p0 
paces,  and  a  mean  league  2600. 

A  nautical  leagtu  is^fh  of  a 
degree. 

A  hand  used  for  horass  is  4  incheei 

A  degree  of  latitude  is  69  j-  Eng- 
lish miles  at  the  equator. — Madge. 

A  nail's  breadth  is  the  16th  of  a 
yard,  or  2\  inches.  • 

A  surveyor's'  chaiii  is  4  poles,  or  6$ 
feet,  di^ded  iAto  100. links  of  7.92 
inches.  A  square  chain  is  16  poles^ 
and  10  square  6haiins  are  an  acre. 

.640  acres  ar^  a  square  mile ;  and 
4840  square  yards  arp  an-acrBj,  169.58 
yaids  each  way. 

The  Irish  acre  784(^  square  yards. 

A  French  arpeni  fths  of  an  Eng- 
lish acre. 

The  Scotch  wsn  1.27  English. 

121  lash  acres  an  aqual  to  196 
En|Iifth.  ... 

4»'  Scotch  aeres  are  equal  to  61 
English. 

ll  Irish  iniles  are  equal  to  14  Eogt 
lish. 

89  ^t^h  miles  are  equal,  to  9L 
English. 


inn 


Imelqssei 


The  Torkkh  dnahi  or  , 
palmi,  or  26.41  inches^  and  t 
pik  is  19.03  inches. 

ThejaghireiBl0.46I 
A  cawney  is  rather  rnoia  than  an 
acre. 

A  hide  of  land  waa  MM  pti^^'a 
work. 

An  oz-gaiig  is  16  acres,  or  af 
moch  as  ofie'  or  can  plough  in  a  y car.] 

The  long-line  adqptedin  the  nffy 
is48feet.  ' 

A  sea  league  is  3.4536  miles,  or  t)w 
2pth  of  a  degree, 

6078  feet  aie  a  sea  mila. 

A  palm  is  3  inches.    A  fathom  9 
feet 
Hie    French   raetre   is    36.9413^ 


French  inches,  or  39.371  Enghah,  at 
3.2389  feet. 

In  Greaoe^  a  difcit  waafths  of  an 

inch,  a  cubit  13)  mches,  and  a  lamf 
cubit  18)  inches  \  a  pace  2  yards  ana  I 
an  inch  •  a  stadium  201  yards  1  foot, 
3|  inches  f  8}  stadia  a  mile  nearly. 
Ilie  plethroo,  lOQOO  SfoaM  feat. 

A  Bengal  coss  is  6600  feat,  07  I 
mile  240  yards. 

The  haut  or  cubit  if  16  incfaaiu 
A  baogah  of  land  is  160^  aquita 
yards,  aMut  a  third  ^  an  ann. 
A  span  was  10.944  indiea. 

Bzekiel's  reed  was  K)  feet  114-  in* 

ches.  ^ 

A  sabbath  da/ajoomey  was  116S.. 
yards,  or  about  fras  of  a  mila,    A 
day's  journey  was  33}. miles. 

The  Egyptian  cubit,  or  arduh,  waa  * 
21888  inches. 
The  Oirttk  foot  was  12)  inches^ 

The  Hebrew  foot  waa  1.212  Bnir- 
Ush  feet.  The  Hebrew  cubit  1.817 : 
the  sacrad cubit  2  En^sh  feet;  ana 
the  great  cubit  11  English  feet. 

The  stadhim,  625  feetj  aqd  the 
milliarhutt,  5000  feet. 

The  Amsterdaa  foot  is  .927 :  and 
'theell  2.233.  ^'    "  ' 

Tfae  Betlin  foot  .992 
The  Bologna  foot  1,25. 
The  Brabant  eU  2.268. 
^  The  Brussels  foot  .95., 
The  Chinese  imperial  foot  l.OSw 


TlieTtailushA»otl.MB. 
,  thb  flbranoe  foot  .99S. 

The  OeiMfvafiMt  1.919. 

TheHambvgli  foot  .963. 

Hie  Itftlitn  mile  5299'  feet 

The  Fortugeae  foot  .952. 

The  Mftdod  fool  .911^ 

The  Bfoeoow  foot  .929. 

The  NeapoUtan  mile  4  Oermaa 
mfles,  or  60tn  of  a  decree. 

The  Romaii  palm  .733. 

The  Romaii  foot  .966. 

Tbe  RomaA  mile  y^-di  of  adtffiee^ 

The  geographical  or  Italiin  tmle  is 
II9OO  ^raetneal  paeet,  or  f  ths  of  an 
Bttgfaiii  mile. 

The  Roman  braecid  hi  4  palms. 

The  oouna  8  palxps. 

The  Raesian  werai  is  3606  Bnglish 
Cwc,  about  ^8  of  a  mile. 

Tlw  Scotch  ell  is  37-,^^  iu^kiu. 

The  Scotch  iiiile  5952  feet 
^  The  Spanish  leagile  4  miles  Eng- 
lish. 

Vie  Swedish  foot  1.973  English 

The  Venice  foot  1.14 

a%eTeniceeU2.08d^ 

The  Vienna  foot  1.035. 

"Hie  Vienna,  post  mile  2469B  feet 

The  Wirtemborg  foot  11.28. 

The  Levantpig  is  fths  of  th^ 
French  eU.  The  Venetian  ell  is 
:^ths  of  the  French  ell. 

The  eaiufi.  of  India,  is  equal  to  the 
Venetian  elL  in  SSam,  the  ken  is 
36  inches  o.eiu'lyi  and  is  divided  into 
2  soks ;  tqese  Into  2  keubs ;  and  eaoh 
Keab  into  12  nions,  at  Iths  of  an  inch. 

3  inches  is  a  pafan :  3  palms,  or  9 
inelus,  a  span,.  6  feet  is  a  pace.  2 
yards  is  a  Mthom. 

Hie  Germain  mils  is  the  16th  of  a 
deoiee  of  latitude,  or  mors  than  4| 
jniles  English, 

Alesi^ueisiseam^es.  iV  Spanish 
leagius  w  adegr^  <Mr  about  4  mHes, 
which  ifi  the  Duten  and  German 
leagiie;  *tke  Persian  league,  or  para- 
sang,  IS  30  stadis  or  furlongs. 

The  Paris  litu  .0886. 

Ihs  Paris  eU  43.9  inches. 

TlisFtMkchl9ii66fost4783  nehea. 
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A  EVench  Uagw  j^th  of  a  dogree. 

The  French  metre  39.37079  inches. 
The  metre  m  443.2969  lines,  and  .613- 
074  of s  Fseneo  toiflie.  8chiliometres 
is  about  5  miles  Eiiglish.  1009  foet 
is  nearly  305  metres. 
,  Them^eisthetenmiUisiathpart 
of  the  <{uadrant  of  the  earth  froor  the 
|e<|uator  to  the  north  pole;  It  difiers 
slightly  fifom  the  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum which,  in  the  latitude  of  London, 
vibrates  seconds  in  .a  vacuum,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  where  it  is  39.1393 
inches  $  therefore,  the  metre  is  only 
.23  of  an  inch  longer  than  our  pendu- 
lum. 

Tbs  wiiiffluAhB,.  or  dionsandth 
part,  .08937  mdies  En^ish. 

The  eeriiimetre  .39871. 

The  ctortme^rf  3.93708. 

The  tUeanuUr  is  ten  times  the  me- 
ire. 

The  h«eaiomiire  100  times. 

The  ehUi&metrt  1000  times}  anil 
the  miri&metre  10,000  times. 

The  are  is  3.96  English  perches. 

j^  inch  English  is  2.54  oendm^r 
tres;  a  yard  is  0.91438  metres;  and 
a  mile  is  1609.3149  metres. 

The  French  metre  is  the  ten  miV 
lionth  of  a  quadrant  of  the  earthi 
taken  as  6217.857  English  miles,  or 
32809167  feet,  and  a  mean  degree  of 
latitude  at  69.0429.  A  centesimal  do* 
gree  is  64  minutes.  A  leagoe  at  25 
to  a  de(tree  is  2.7617  miles.  A  post 
league  2000  toises,  or  2.3  miles  Bngj^ 
lish;  a  toise  beinjg  6  feet  6}  inches 
English.  The  pied  one-sixth  of  the 
toise;  and  the  aune  3  foet  Hi  inches 
EngUsh. 

A  degree  at  the  equator  is  36^01 
feet  or  68.148  miles,  or  69^  nearly. 
In  latitude  66.20  Maupertnis  mea- 
sured a  degree  of  latitude,  in  1737, 
i^nd  made  it  69.403;  and  Swanberg, 
in  1903,  made  it  69.S32.  At  the  equa- 
tor, in.  1744,  four  astronomers  made 
it  66.732}.  and  Lambton,  in  lat  12, 
66.743.  Httdge,  in  England,  makes 
it  69.148.  Cassini^  in  France,  in  1718 
and  1740,  made  it  69.12,  and  Bipt 
66.769;  while  a.  recent  measure  (n 
Spain  makes  it  but  68.63,  less  than 
at.  the  equator;  and  contradicts  all 
the  others  proving  the  earth  to  be  a 
prolate  spnerpid,  which  was  the 
opinion  of  Cassmi,  BernouiUi,  Euler 
and  others,  while  it  has  more  gene- 
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nUy  b«n  rcg«ded  tm  an  obUte 
•pheioiiL 

Dejrnes  of  longitude  tie  to  «ch 
other  in  length,  u  the  comnee  of 
their  Utitodce.  For  every  lO©  they 
are•sfollow^- 

^•^'   :    .   Sis 

S         ...       53.1 
M         ...       44.48 

60         ...       24.6 
70         .        .        ,        23.6T 
S         .        .        .        12.02 
Hie  diameter  of  the  eipiatonal  cir- 
cle ia  41837494.8  feet;  and  ita  cff- 
cumference  131436444  feet,  which,  m 
a  aidereal  day,  gives  a  veloaiy  of  1525 
feet  per  second  of  rotation. 

Then  1525X4=6100  for  the  veloci- 
ty  of  the  surface  of  the  whole  sphere, 
which,  X  16.08728,  the  mean  force 
per  aepond,  gives  96132  feet  per  sec- 
bnd  for  theorbit  velocity  of  the  wrth 
and  this  multiplied  by  31556151  sec- 
onds in  a  sidereal  year,  mves  a  mean 
orbit  of  686627362.6  miles;  and  a 
mean  radios,  or  distancefrom  the 
earth  to  the  sun.  of  9334880O  miles. 
The  apheUon  distance  » ,2*2}®?^ 
miles,  Jind  the  penhehon  91779000. 

The  pendulum  which  vibrates  se- 
conds 39.1393  inches  at  London,  is 
die  standi  for  the  British  mea^ 


puree.    1  mile  is  equal  to 
•ueh  penduhims. 
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Time  being  mentally  l. 

the  impreasioBS  of  new  ideas. 

Absolute  time,  independent  of  the 
feelings  of  individuals,  is  measured 
by  certain  regular  motions,  as  the 
rotation  of  the  earth,  the  ttAag  of 
a  pendnhim,  the  fall  of  a  body,  the 
levohitions  of  the  moon  rouod  the 
earth,  or  the  earth  round  the  sun. 

Hie  tropietd  year  is  366  days  6 
hours  48  miontea  61.6  seconds ;  bat 
the  ndereal  year,  or  letnm  to  the 
aame  star  is  365  days  6  h.  9  m.  11°  |. 
but  as  the  line  of  apsidea  or  aphelion 
point  advantes  665  seconds,  the  or- 
bit ia  completed  in  366  days  6  h.  15  m. 
208.,  and  this  ia  called  the  «iMMna- 
ilidbyeaB* 

The  Chaldeans  made  the  sidereal- 
year  366  daya  6h.  14m.,  or  one  mi- 
nute 49  i^pi!*»yl*  more  than  our  pre- 
sent year,  and  the  tropical  year  365 
days  5h.49m.  SO  a.,  being  38m.  4s 
more  than  ours. 

If  Hypparchus  was  right  in  his- 
..ieasnie  of  the  tropical  year,  it  is  n. 
2"  less  than  in  his  time.    The  Brah 
mins  made  it  1  m.  43  s.  more  than 
now. 

The  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
is  performed  in  25868  years;  ud 
the  revolution  of  the  Ime  of  apsides 
in  20931,  or  one  deg.  43  m.  10' m 
a  century.  The  precession  of  the 
equinoxes,  is  50  19^  per  anninn,  or 
1<)  52^  49'  in  a  oentury,  or  the  360o 
in  25868  years. 

.Leap  year  is  the  year  which  di- 
vides evenly  by  four?  but  the  ywur 
1900  will  not  be  leap  year,  to  make 
up  for  the  odd  minutes  gained  be> 
tween  the  astronomical  and  com- 
puted year,  as  365  daya. 

The  astronomical  eqmnozes  are  on 
the  2l8t  of  March  and  2Ut  of  Sep- 
tember,  and  the  sun  is  in  the  tropics 
on  the  21st  of  December  or  June. 
Quarter  days  in  civil  reckoning  ara 
March  25.  June  24,  Sept  29,  awl 
Dec.  26,  being  festivals  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church. 


MEASURES  OP  TIME. 
Time  is  best  defined  ss  the  suc- 
cession of  motion  and  phenomena, 
independent  of  relative  hnman  per- 
ceptions. 

Time  is  measured  by  man  by  the 
impressions  of  successive  ideas,  and 
these  diminish  in  a  ratio  of  thwr 
own  increase;   consequently;  tfflie 

appears  less  as  men  advance  in  age, 

or  are  variously  employed.  At  ten,  a 

year  seems  to  be  twice  as  long  as  at 

twenty;  three  times  as  at  thirty; 

four  nmes  less  at  forty,  five  tunes 

at  fifty;  and  six  times  at  aixty :  ar- 

eumsiances  of^employment  and  po-  ^^„,^  ^__    

sition  bemff  the  .""!«•  „.^,^^'   and  lunnr  year  is  10J«  daya. 

ralNntef^^^^^      The  sun  and  moon  lationlQ  the 


The  Synodical  lunar  month  of  her 
departure  from  the  surfs  centre  to 
the  return,  or  from  ftUl  to  fWL  is  29 
days  12  hours  44  m.  12  s.,  and^  wnii 
the  universal  month  of  the  aneuntti 
twelve  being  accounted  a  year. 

The  difierence  between  the  solar 
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MOW  nlaiiiw  positioiia  every  223  lu- 
xations;  acoordinf  to  the  ancient 
Chaldeans  in  (o5S&  dare  8  hours. 
Oar  modem  tables  make  it  17.29" 
kss. 

The  Eastern  nationis  where  the 
day  Taziee  little*  reckon  the  day  irom 
souise.  The  Romai»  reckoned  as 
we  do,  from  midnight. 

Chiiatian  nations  asagn  thirty 
days  to  Anil,  June^  S^tember, 
and  Nsvsemoer,  thirty-one  to  other 
Bionths^  and  twenty-eight  to  FcAh* 
luary,  making  three  hundred  and 
siKty-five;  but  three  hundred  and 
•istf-axin  Leap-year,  when  Febm- 
aryiB  twenty-mne. 
•  The  Romans  added  the  day  in 
Leap-year  on  the  sixth  of  the  cal- 
ends of  March,  making  two  nsths 
or  H»  <M«/iu^  and  heMs  the  woid 
Bissextile. 

The  cutronomical  day  is  the  time 
which  elapsM  from  the  sun's  being 
on  the  mmiian  of  a  place  tUl  his  le- 
tarn^  divided  into  twenty-four  hours 
ef  sixty  minutes.  And  astronomers 
begin  tke  day  at  the  departure  of  the 
■on  from  the  meridian  of  the  place, 
oomtlng  twelve  hours  till  midnight, 
T.  A.  or  aner ;  and  twelve  hours  m>m 
midniffht  till  noon  a.  m .  or  before : 
^heirday  after  twelve  at  night  being 
a  day  later  than  civil  reckwUna^t 
which  begins  a  new  day  at  twdve 
»t  fiij^t,  and  reckons  from  twelve 
at  ni^t  to  twelve  the  next  night 

As  the  earth  advances  in  its  orbit 
61'  9.9',  when  in  ifs  pmhelion,  and 
only  5?  10.7',  when  in  its  aphe- 
fion,  while  it  returns  the  same  me- 
ridian to  the  sun,  that  meridian  ar- 
rives at  the  samejixed  star  in  twen- 
ty-three hours  Se  41" or  3*  559"  less; 
others  make  it  twenty-three  hours 
W  34"  and  7  56.9'. 

Sidereal  days  are  always  the 
same^  and  accord  with  a  true  clock; 
bat  owing  to  the  unequal  velocity,  as 
expressed,  of  the  earth  in  its  or- 
tnt  hi  the  perihelion  and  aphelion, 
the  sun's  return  to  the  meridian  ira- 
ries;  and  also  as  the  earth's  path  is 
IndBned  to  the  axis  of  rotation,  the 
volar  days  vary.  Owing  to  the  first 
eanse,  the  extreme  difference  is  T  39' 
on  March  21,  and  &  S'  on  May  6 ;  0  on 
3aly  I,  making  the  sun  slower  than 
die  clock;  but  owing  to  the  oblioui- 
t^  it  k^  on  March  21 ;  9  59*  on  May 
^h,  and  0  June  22,  making  the  sun 
fmatar  <haa  the  cloek.    The  combi- 


nation of  both  causes  produces  the  , 
table  of  equation  of  time  by  which 
true  ckMsks  ought  to  be  kept  foster 
or  slower  than  the  meridian  sun  or 
a  sun  dial,  ealled  apparerU  time,  and 
the  other  true  or  mean  time. 

As  the  earth  moves  forward  in  its 
oihit  69  8.3",  while  it  turns  on  its 
axis,  any  place  arrives  at  a  fixed  star 
9  6&  G",  before  it  arrives  again  at  the 
centre  of  the  sun,  called  twenty-four 
houra;  hence  the  sidereal  day  is  but 
23  h.  6ff  3.4",  which  is  the  real  p^ 
riod  of  revolution. 

Hence,  in  366  solar  days,  the  ewth 
turns  366  times  on  its  mxiSj  and  by 
this  exact  quantity  it  gains  m  its  or^ 
bit  with  reference  to  the^un  and  stars 
in  every  revolution,  and  hence  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes.  For 
as  the  orbit  is  caused  by  the  sun, 
and  the  equinoxes  have  refiBrenoe 
to  the  sun  and  not  to  the  star& 
so  the  efiuinoxes  fall  back  24,890 
miles,  or  in  space  50.3^',  with  refer- 
ence  to  the  stars.  Every  other  bod/ 
like  the  earth  turns  once  on  its  axis 
b^  going  roimd  a  central  body,  and 
this  therefore  is  the  sole  cause  of  the 
equinoxial  points. 

The  Chaldeans^  Egyptians,  ^nd 
Jews,  beean  their  civilyear  from  the 
autumnu  equinox.  1)110  Persians, 
Greeks,  Romans,  snd  the  £;ngjtish 
till  1763;  began  the  year  at  the  ver- 
nal equinox.  Thence  to  make  dates 
agree  with  those  of  other  nations, 
between  January  and  Lady-day,  our 
writers  used  to  put  two  dates,  as 
1706 

Feb.  1<^ The  bottom  date  be- 

1709 
ing  from  Jan.  1,  and  the  upper  that 
from  the  previous  Lady-day. 

Sidereal  davs  are  always  23  h.  59 
3.4' ;  but  as  the  aids  of  the  earth  is 
indined  to  the  orbit,  and  the  earth 
moves  faster  in  the  whiter  than  in 
the  summer,  the  clocks  which  mea- 
sure equal  time  do  not  agree  with 
the  sun.  A  clock  and  a  sun  dial  will 
therefore  vary  as  under. 

March  21,  clock  too  fast  T  36"  ; 
April  5,  do.  2  69' ;  April  20,  June  13, 
Smt.  8,  Dec  25^  tney  are  equal 
When  the  sun  is  in  Libra  and  Scor- 
pja  or  in  October  and  November,  the 
difTerBiice  is  from  ten  minutes  to  19 
19',  and  the  clock  ought  to  be  so 
much  Ihster  than  the  dial. 

The  difference  of  velocity  makes 
1  the  dial  fester  than  the  clock,  whila 
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the  earth  it  moving  fiom  its  perihe- 
jlion  oa  JaAuarjr  I,  to  the  epheliop 
Jvlf  1 :  and  on  the  cootmy,  the  di- 
■al  in  slower  firom  July  1  to  January 
:1.  But  the  obliquity  makas  the  dial 
fMter  from  March  21  to  June  22 : 
uuifd  ftom  Sept.  22  to  Dec  lU,  and 
slower  from  June  22  to  Sept.  22,  and 
from  Pec.  21  to  March  ^l.  The 
union  of  both  jNPoducea  the  common 
equation  table  as. under,  showing  to 
the  nearest  minute  how  much  a  tfue 
clock  shoulfl  be  (Suter  or  sk>  wsr.  than 
theJBun. 
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The  PmsvLuitfor  true  and  eiMC 
measuring  of  time  was  a  sumstioQ 
of  Galileo,  in  consequence  mus  ob- 
s^rring  the  oscillations  of  a  chao- 
delier  m  a  cathedral.  Every  oscyitt- 
tion,  whether  long  or  short,  of  the 
samejiendalum,  is  performed  in  the 
same  time.  A  peodulum  whieh  ^ 
brates  seconds  at  London,  ou^t  id 
be  80.130  inches  oearlj,  bao  the 
length  of  pendulums  for  leas  or 
mater  times  is  as  the  square  «f 
the  times:  thus,  for  half  a  secoadit 
would  be  the  square  of  i,  or|  X#» 
39438 

ki  MO  :tbat xs  9*78425  iodMS 

4 

is  the  length  of  i^  half  seeond^s  HU^ 
Ipm  at  London. 

At  St.  Thomas',  in  let.  29,  tib« 
saoond*s  pendnhun  is  39.02069 ;  and 
at  the  Gailipagos,  in  lat.  0<>  37,  it  is 
38.01717  kcW 

At  Maraham,  in  2^  32*,  it  is  39 
01197. 

Hence  Capt.  Sabine  calls  the  equ»» 
tor  39.0(52  inches,  and  he  calculatet 
it  to  be  at  the  Poles  39.21765;  con- 
sidering the  ellipticity  as  289L<lr| 
which  La  Place  makes  306.75. 

The  highest  latitude  yet  taken  It 
790  60^,  and  here  it  is  39.21464.  A4 
Greeiriand  in  74°  39,  39.20328t.  «t 
Hannnerfeei.  79°  40*,  39.19512;  and 
at  Unst,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  60.45,  it 
is  38.17146.— l^io^. 

At  Paris,  490  50*,  it  is  39.12843;  a| 
London,  6P  31'  39.13906;  and  at 
Bordeaux,  44°  50'  39. 1 1 282 ;  and  Cler- 
mont,  lat.  45°  47",  39.11313,  giving 
39.11613  for  the  mean  latitude  of  45<>, 
¥rhich  Sabine  makes  39.11654. 

A  body  therefore  falls  at  the  equE' 
tor  in  a  second  of  time  16.045258  wet  ( 
in  the  lat  of  45°  per  Sabine  16.08645: 
at  London,  51<>  31',  in  16.0963;  and 
at  Paramatta,  in  33®  48*,  16.6703  feet  j 
or  per  mean  as  above  16.06728. 

llie  time  of  a  complete  oscillatioa 
in  a  cycloid  is  to  the  time  a  body 
would  fan  through  the  axis,  as  3.1416 
to  1.  Then  the  fall  of  a  body  in  a 
second  is  3.1416»,  X  half  the) 
of  a  pendulum  which  vibrates  1 
onds. 

CRwrnoMBTSBs,  foF  nautical  and 
astronomical  purposes  are  now  mads 
with  such  precision,  that  they  do  not 
vary  fh>m  true  time  more  than  two  or 
'   inayeas^cn^iac'*^  ' 
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words,  they  are  as  perfect  as  any  in- 
strument by  which  observations  can 
be  made  on  the  heavenly  bodies.  The 
20,000/.  offered  by  the  Board  of  Lon- 
gitude was  given  to  Harrison. 

The  best  watches  and  timepieces 
are  made  in  London,  but  many  at 
Liverpool  and  Coventry,  also  at 
Paiis  and  Geneva.  The  first  decided 
improvements  were  by  Harrison, 
Arnold,  and  Eamshaw,  each  of 
whom  received  rewards  from  the 
Board.  Brequet  is  the  most  skilful 
maker  of  nautical  timepieces  in 
France.  There  are  from  two  to 
three  hundred  master  watch  and 
clock  makers,  eraDloyinc;  three  or 
four  thousand  hanas  in  the  parishes 
of  Clerkenwell  and  St.  Luke's,  on 
liie  north  side  of  London.  A  single 
watch  passes  through  fifty  different 
hands.  The  movements  arc  chiefly 
made  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire. 

The  extreme  variation  of  two 
watches  at  Greenwich  in  12  months, 
was  from  .9'  to  2.8'  in  a  temperature 
from  390  to  82°. 

As  the  earth  of  360  degrees  of  longi- 
mde  turns  in  twenty-four  hours, 
every  hour  of  sixty  mmutes  of  time, 
is  equal  to  fiAeen  degrees,  and  every 
degree  equal  to  four  minutes  of  time, 
every  minute  of  time  equal  to 
69.748 
=17.287  miles  at  the  equator, 

4 
or  1525  feet  per  second.  Degrees  of 
longitude  in  different  latitudes  are 
as  lOOO :  to  the  cosine  of  the  lati- 
tude : :  69. 148 :  length  of  d^ee.  The 
cosine  of  five  degrees  is  996 ;  of  10^*, 
985;  of  150  966;  of  20°,  940;  of  25°, 
906 ;  of  30°,  866 ;  of  40°,  766 ;  of  45^ 
707;  of  50O,  643;  of  5P,  31',  622;  of 
eOo.  BOO;  of  70°,  342;  ofBO^  174; 
and  of  SS*',  87;  conp'^qiimtlv  Tor 
51.31,  the  latitude  of  Lv;.^.^;.,  w.:48 
X  622  and  -♦-  by  1000,  gives  forty- 
three  miles  for  a  depee  of  longi- 
tude ;  and  therefore  10}  is  emial  to 
a  minute  of  time  in  this  parallel. 

In  India  a  day  is  divided  into  60 
Ghurries,  a  Ghurry  into  60  Puis,  a 
Pul  into  60  Prans,  and  a  Pran  into 
10  Tas,  in  2-5th8  of  a  second. 

The  beats  in  an  hour  of  a  common 
second's  clock  are  3G00,  and  17280  a 
common  watch ;  but  second  watches 
beat  18,000  times,  or  5  per  second. 

A  luminous  poin*  /•  produce  a 


visual  circle  must  go  round  seven 
times  ia  a  second. 

Fewer  than  30  vibrations  in  t 
second  grro  no  sound,  and  wnen  the 
vibrations  exceed  75^  in  a  second, 
the  tones  cease  to  be  discriminated. 

10  beats  of  a  heahhy  pulse  is  equal 
to  9  seconds. 

The  sun  is  7  days  16  hours  51  min. 
longer  in  the  northern  signs  than  in 
the  southern. 

The  Mahomedans  for  1630  begin 
June  22;  1831,  June  12;  1822,  May 
31;  1833,  May  21;  1834,  Mav  10: 
1835,  April  29;  and  going  back  will 
be  in  1895  on  June  iS  again ;  and  in . 
another  sixty-five  years,  or  1960^., 
begin  the  year  on  June  26th. 

The  Roman  hutra  were  periods  ef 
5  years ;  and  the  Greek  olympiadi 
periods  of  4  years ;  and  the  first  cem* 
menced  in  776  B.  C.  The  Metonick 
cycle  was  19  years,  intended  to  be 
equivalent  to  tne  Chaldean  period;  It 
was  afterwards  adopted  as  the  gold*- 
en  number  for  Easter. 

The  Hegira,  or  Flight,  took  pjace 
July  16,  6>B2,  and  is  the  Mahomedan 
Era.  Their  year  is  12  lunar  months^ 
or  354  daysl  8  hours,  48  raihutes; 
and  eleven  aays  being  lost,  a- year 
must  be  allowed  every  thirty-thfrec^ 
to  reconcile  their  dates  with  ovrsw 

The  periodical  month  of  the  Tdrks 
and  Arabs,  or  sidereal  peried^of  th^ 
Moon  is  27  d.  7  h.  43  m.  48  seo.  The 
synodical  month,  or  return  •  to  the 
conjunction  of  the  &>un  is  29&  Vlh^ 
44  m.  3  sec.  11  thirds. 

The  Jews  began  the  year  In  MTaic^ 
and  the  months  were  Nisan,  Zi^ 
Sivan,  Tammuz,  Ab,  Elul,  Tisn, 
Bui,  Cislcu,  Tibcth,  Shebat;-  Adhr. 
The  Sabbath,  or  seventh-  day  is 
Saturday.  The  days  and  nightt, 
from  sunrise  and  sunset,  were  di- 
vided into  twelve  equal  parts  or 
hours,  1, 2, 3,  dbc.  The  night^atckes 
were  three  hours  each,  from  sunset  t» 
sunrise.  The  months  were  lunar, 
or  30  and  29  days,  and  they  intro- 
duced an  extra  month  every  two  or 
three  years.  The  day  commences 
and  ends  at  simset. 

The  Jewish  months  vj^re  alter* 
nately  29  and  30  days,  and  their 
year  of  twelve  lunations  254  days.' 
Their  year  ccmmences  with  the  at- 
nal  equinox.    To  recover  the  fc«K 
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days  they  intercaUte  a  whole  mouth 
after  every  two  or  three  years, 
loJowing  their  twelfth  iaonth»  or 
Adar;  and  they  call  this  extra 
toionth,  ve-adar. 

The  Jewish  day  conuneneea  at 
six  in  the  eveninf(,  or  sunset,  and 
continues  till  the  same  hour  on  the 
following  evening. 

Their  civil  year  comraenoes  with 
the  new  moon  near  the  vernal  equi- 
nox, in  the  month  called  Tisri,  of  30 
days,  corresponding  with  part  o( 
September  and  part  of  October. 

The  year  1829  was  the  Jewish 
year  5569,  and  endod  Sept.  27,  be- 
ginning Sept.  9, 1828. 

The  Mahometan  year  in  1829  was 
1244,  and  ended  July  2,  beginning 
July  14. 

The  Persians  give  names  to  every 
d^y  in  the  month,  just  as  we  give 
them  to  days  of  the  week. 

Saturday,  the  /th  day,  is,  by  the 
Arabs,  called  iSo^^  And  Monaay  is 
called  Jama,  in  all  the  eastern  lan- 
guages. 

St  Dawi&B  Day  i»  March  1 ;  St. 
Patrick's,  March  17;  St.  George's, 
April  23 ;  and  St.  Andrew's,  Nov. 
30i  St,  Deny's,  Oct.  9. 

Law  proceedings  preflenre  the  Ro- 
man names  of  the  days,  as  Dies  So- 
bUy  LunoBy  MartU,  Jnereuriiy  Jovia, 
Vtnoris,  and  Satumiy  deri/ed  from 
tke  Roman  deities.  But  in  ordinary 
use,  the  names  are  derived  from  thie 
Saxon  or  Teutonick  deities,  the  Siut, 
Mooriy  T^escOf  Woden^  ThoTy  Frigcty 
and  SatuTTL, 

Tliemonths^  or  lunar  periods,  are 
Roman;  and  September,  October, 
November,  and  December  were  so 
called  when  the  R^man  year  began 
in  March. 

April  is  80  called  from  Aperil,  the 
Spring. 

As  the  orbits  of  the  jjklanets  oom- 
pTete  their  seasons,  their  periods  are 
taken  to  be  their  years ;  hence  Mer- 
cury has  nearly  four  years  in  ours ; 
Venus  Ids ;  Mars  is  nearly  4  times 
as  Mng;  Jvpiter  12  times;  Saturn 
aO;  HeraehflidS;  and  more  distant 
phineta  longer. 

September,  dkc.  were  the  7th,  Ac. 
liionth  of  the  year  of  Romuhis. 


From  the  spring  to  the 

summer  solstice  is     92d.  21h.  49 
From  the  summer  to  the 

autumnal  equinox       93d.  13h.  39 
Northern  signs. 
From  the  autumnal  to 

the  winter  solstice       89d.  16h.  47 
Prom  the  winter  to  the 

spring  equinox  89d.  Ih.  42 

Southern  signs. 
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Tkt  Dominical  Letter  is  the  Sunr 
day  letter  of  the  year.  A  being  al- 
ways taken  as  January  1 ;  and  A, 
B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  being  the  Domini- 
cals.  The  52  weeks  give  but  364. 
days,  instead  of  365 ;  the  Dominical 
letter,  therefore,  falls  back  one  in 
every  succeeding  year,  and  two 
when  366  days,  or  in  leap-year. 

To  find  the  Golden  Number^  or 
year  of  the  lAinar  Cyelty  add  one  to 
the  date  and  divide  ov  19,  then  the 
quotient  is  the  number  of  cycles 
since  Christ,  and  the  remaincter  is 
the  Golden  Number. 

TTu  Cyde  of  /fee  Sun  is  the  28 
years  before  tne  days  of  the  week 
return  to  the  same  days  of  the 
month.  It  is  found  by  adding  9  to 
the  date  of  the  year,  and  dividing  by 
28;  the  quotient  is  the  number  of 
cycles,  and  the  remainder  is  the 
number  of  the  cycle  wanted. 

The  Enact  is  the  moon's  age  on 
the  1st  of  January.  A  year  is  12 
moons  and  11  days.  To  determine 
thia  from  1800  to  1900,  substract  1 
from  the  Golden  Number,  found  as 
above  multiply  by  11,  and  divide  by 
30.  and  the  remainder  is  the  moon  i» 
age  for  January  1. 

To  find  the  moon's  age  on  a.nr 
day,  add  the  epact  of  the  year,  th? 
cj)act  of  the  month,  and  the  day  o^" 
tne  month  together;  if  less  than  294. 
it  is  the  moon's  age,  if  more  tak«.^ 
291  from  it.  The  epact  of  the  month 
— 0  for  January,  2  for  February,  1 
for  March,  and  3,  4,  &c.  to  10  from- 
April  to  December. 

The  time  of  the  moon's  southing 
is  four-fifths  of  an  hour  .ater  every 
(day  from  the  last  new  moon. 

Easier  is  the  firet  Sunday  after  the 
first  full  moon  thi^  occurs  after  the 
2lBt  of  March :  to  find  Lt  add  5  to  the 
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r:t,  and  mbstract  from  50,  or  if 
sum  is  alyove  30.  substract  thd 
remainder,  and  tb^  aifFarencte  id  the 
day  of  ihe  fiill  moon,  conn'trng  froiti 
after  March  1;  this  i^  called  the 
Easter  limit,  and  Easter  Sanday  is 
the  fuUo  wins  Sonday.  To  fix  the  dny 
of  the  month  add  4  to  the  number 
Of  the  dominical  letter  for  the  yea^ 
and  substract  the  sum  from  the  Eais- 
tcr  limit;  then  take  this  remainder 
nrom  any  multiple  otji  greater  than 
the  said  remainder  andadd  the  new 
iRMttaindcr  \o  the  Ebstcr  limit,  and 
Ac  sum  will  be  the  day  on  which 
Raster  Sunday  falls  in  Harcb,  if  less 
than  31,  or  in  April  if  more  than  31. 

Epiphany,  or  12th  Day,  celebrates 
the  arrival  of  tho  wiae  men  of  the 
East. 

Plough  Monday  is  the  end  of 
Chtistihas. 

.  The  puriGcatien,  or  Gindleiitttif 
celebrates  the  Jewish  ceTtittiotay  of 
the  presentation  of  the  Motlker  of 


.  QvadragQsinta  Sunday  is  the  fb^t 
Sunday  in  Lent,  Septu'affesima  is  the 
Sunday  before^  and  duinqnagesima 
precedes. 

Ash  Wednesday  is  the  day  which 
commences  the  forty  days  of  Lent, 
when  for  four  days  the  Popes  sprinkle 


Lady-Day  the  daj  of  the  Virgin's 
miraculoo8  oon<ieption. 

Palm  Sunday  celebrates  Chnst^s 
entrance  into  Jertisalem. 

Maonday  Thursday  when  kings 
grre  alms,  dbc.  to  the  poor. 

Good  Friday  celebrates  the  cruci- 
fixian. 

Easter  Sunday  celebratee  the  re- 
surrection. 

Ascension-day  is  forty  days  after 
Easter  Sunday. 

Whit-Sunday  is  forty-nine  days 
after  Easter  Sunday,  and  also  the 
day  of  Pentecost 

Trinity  Sunday  is  the  next  af^er 
Whit-Suhday. 

Lammas  was  an  attcJent  quarter 
day,  accordingr  with  Whitsuntide, 
Mttrtinmas,  and  Candlemas. 

Michaelmas  is  a  festival  in  honour 
of  Michael  and  the  Angels,  recorded 
in  the  Revelations,  and  an  augfl 
much  spoken  of  by  Magicians. 


All  Saints  \b  a  day  of  prayer  fcr 
saints  who  nave  no  specisl  daya. 

Adyent  Sunday  is  that  which  is 
nearest  to  St.  Andrew's  day. 

Christmas  celebrates  the  !  irth  of 
Christ 

St  Stephen's  and  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents cdeoratiei  tlie  massacre  of  the 
first  martyr  and  the  children  by 
Herod. 

These  and  other  days,  to  the  num* 
bcnr  of  ^,  besides  Sunaavs,  used  to 
be  celebrated  by  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  being  identified  with  the  cus 
toma  of  the  nation,  have  been  pre- 
served in  the  An&eiical  Church, 
though  they  arc  unknown  and  nn- 
notimd  by  Dissenters.  They  fill  up 
a  colnnin  in  the  Almanacks,  and 
they  are  so  numerous  in  Spain,  &,c. 
as  to  render  900  days  mass  or  holi- 
days. 

The  Christran  £ra  was  first 
adopted  so  late  as  the  sixth  century 
in  the  rbi^  of  Justinian;  and  hence 
the  various^  difficulties  of  fixing  it 
with  precision:  biit  it  is  generally 
considered  ad  commencing  in  the 
year  4004  fh)m  the  creation  of 
Adam. 

The  iSSsfor  Cycle  is  Qi  period  of  28, 
when  the  days  of  the  week  and 
moifth  again  coincide. 

The  Cycle  of  ItuRctwn  was  15, 
and  began  3  B.  C. 

The  three  cydles,  19,  28,  and  15, 
multiplied,  produce  7980  changes,  af- 
ter which  period  they  return  in  the 
same  order  as  before;  and  this  is 
called  the  Julian  Penod.  The  year 
1  of  Christ  is  4714  of  this  imaginary 
period. 

The  Epact  is  the  eleven  days  which 
the  solar  year  exceeds  twelve  luna- 
tions. 

Jesus  Christ  is  believed  to  haye 
been  bom  in  the  43d  year  of  Augus- 
tiis,  when  Lentulus  and  Piso  were 
consuls,  in  the  4th  of  the  194th 
Olympiad,  and  4004  or  4005  fbom 
AoQin. 

Easter  is  a  festival  which  the  early 
Christians  kept  on  the  same  day  as 
the  Jewish  Passover,  and  others  kept 
it  on  the  first  Sunday  after  the  first 
full  moon  in  the  year;  but  it  is  now 
kept  on  the  Sunday  which  follows 
the  fhll  moon  aAer  the  20th  or  21st 
of  Marsh. 
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Chronologen  adopt  the  following 
epochs : — 
Creation 4004B.C. 


Deluge  2348 

Calling  of  Abraham 1921 

Argonautic  Expedition  ••  ••1226 

Deslruction  of  Troy  1184 

l8t  Olympiad   776 

Building  of  Rome  763 

Nabonaasar 747 

The  SeleucidfiB 312 

The  battle  of  Actium 38 

Dioclesian 284A.C. 

The  chief  epochs  of  Jewish  chro- 
nology, according  to  received  au- 
thonties,  are  as  under : — 

Creation  of  Adam 4004  B.C. 

Deluge 2348 

Death  of  Abraham 1821 

Drowning  of  Pharaoh  ••  •  •  1491 

Death  of^shua 1443 

Death  of  David 1015 

Division  of  the  kingdom 
between  the  ten  tribes 

and  two 976 

Dispersion  of  the  ten  tribes  721 

Captivity  of  the  two 606 

Return  of  the  two  from 

Babylon  536 

Death  of  Judas  Maccabeus  161 
United  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire       63 

The  Alphoneine  Tables  make  the 
creation  6934  B.C. 

The  period  from  Adam  to  the 
Flood,  IS  by  the  Hebrew  version 
1656  years;  the  Samaritan  1307; 
the  Septuagint  2262 ;  and  Josephus 
1556. 

Chronologtsts  distingmsh  dates 
and  epochs  by  letters,  as  A.  M.  Anno 
Mundi ;  A.  C.  Anti  Christi,  or  B.  C. 
before  Christ;  and  A.D.  Anno  Do- 
mLii ;  or  A.  C.  after  Christ. 

A. U.  C,  ah  vrbe  eondUor,  from  the 
building  of  Rome,  753  B.  C.  Greek 
epochs  are  marked  Qlym,^  meaning 
tne  number  of  the  Olympiad,  whicn 
began  776,  in  periods  of  four  years, 
beginning  from  our  July,  or  their 
Hecatorabeon.  Hence  the  year  0  of 
Christ  answers  to  the  4th  year  of  the 
194th  Olympiad. 

The  Greek  Church  date  the  Crea 
tion  5508  years  B.  C,  and  begin  the 
year  in  March 

The  early  fathers  placed  the  year 
of  Creation  5502  B  C.  and  added  the 
year  A.  D.  to  it.    Others  made  it 
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5492,  and  the  latter,  16  years  lei^9 
than  the  Greek  Church,  is  still  uc^ 
by  some  JElastem  Churches. 

The  modem  Jews  date  the  Crea- 
tion 376(H  B.  C,  and  the  year  A.  D. 
added  gives  the  Jewish  year;  thuSp 
1830  A.  D.  is  6590  Jewish. 

The  Julian  period  is  merely  the 
arithmetical  product  of  three  cycles. 
It  is  in  chronology  like  a  balance 
wheel  in  mechamcs.  The  multi- 
pher  is  7980,  and  our  era  begins  m 
Its  4713th  year. 

The  early  Christians,  till  the  em 
of  the  birth  of  Christ  was  estimated, 
dated  from  the  accession  of  Diocle- 
sian in  284,  called  the  era  of  Martyrs. 
The  Coptic  Christians  still  adopt  it, 
beginning  the  year  on  the  day  of 
Dioclesian,  Aug.  29,  or  in  the  month 
Thoth. 

The  era  of  the  Seleucids,  311  B.C.| 
of  Alexander  323  B.  C,  and  of  the 
Battle  of  Actium  31  B.  C,  of  the  Cie- 
sars  38  B.C.,  of  Tyre  125,  of  Abra- 
ham 1W16,  and  of  Antioch  49,  wers 
also  used  by  some  eariy  writers. 

The  Hindoo  era  of  the  Caliyugbe- 

Sin  3101  B.  C.  or  750  years  before 
e  Deluge  in  2348,  ana  they  count 
their  months  by  the  progress  of  the 
sun  through  the  zodiac.  The  Sar 
moat  begins  57  B.  C,  and  the  Saca 
77  A.  C.    All  used. 

The  cycle  of  Jupiter  is  60  years, 
or  Sexagenary,  and  they  are  now  in 
the  35th  year  of  the  84th  cycle,  every 
year  havmg  a  proper  name. 

The  Chinese  adopt  also  the  Sexa* 
genary  cycle  of  60  years,  giving  a 
name  to  each  year.  Seventy-five 
cycles  have  elapsed,  and  they  are 
now  in  the  76th,  the  era  commencing 
in  2700  B.  C.  or  350  before  the  De- 
luge. It  was  established  by  the  Em- 
peror Hevang-te,  and  is  also  adopted 
by  the  Japanese. 

The  Mexican  era  began  in  1090, 
A.  C,  and  their  year  was  correctly 
astronomical. 

•  The  epoch  of  the  Mosaic  creation 
is  fixed  by  the  Samaritan  Penta- 
teuch at  4700  years  B.  C.  The  Sep- 
tuagint makes  it  5872.  The  authors 
of  the  Talmud  make  it  5344 ;  and 
different  chronologers,  to  the  num- 
,b«r  of  one  hunored  and  twenty, 
make  it  vary  from  the  Septuagint 
date  to  3268.  Dr.  Hales  fixes  it  at 
5411 ;  but  the  Catholic  church  adopt* 
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•d  the  even  number  4000,  and  sub- 
seqnentlj,  a  correctioii  as  to  the 
birth  01  C^irist  adds  four  years* 
thecefore.  it  is  now  generally  consid- 
ered as  4004  yearsi  which  w^^  ^i^ 
themodem  Hebrew  text.  The  mod- 
em Jews  call  this  the  year  5590, 
which  carries  the  commencement  to 
the  year  3761,  B.C. 

Hie  year  1830  corresponds  to  the 
year  6543  of  the  Julian  period. 

Since  the  first  Olympiad  2606 ; 

Since   the  foundation  of  Rome 
2563; 

Since  the  era  of  Nabonassar  2578. 

Hie  following  are  the  most  memo- 
rable events  in  Jewish  and  other 
histories,  reckoned  backward  from 
the  birth  of  Chiut: 
The  Deluge  2348 
Babylon  boUt  2247 
Kingdom  of  Egypt  founded  218S 
Birth  of  Abraham  1993 
Semiramis  flourished  1990 
Aigos  founded  1866 
Seeostris  flourished  1722 
Death  of  Joseph  1636 
Mosee  bom  1671 
Athens  founded  1666 
Cadmns  founded  Thebes  1493 
Moses  died  1461 
Tyie  and  Sidon  rivals  1448 
Tne  first  Olympic  games  1443 
The  Argonautic  Elzpedition  1263 
Hie  Pyramids  built  1260 
Troy  taken  1209 
Codras,  King  of  Athens  1069 
David,  King  of  Israel  1063 
Solomon's  Temple  finished  1004 
Homer  and  Hesiod  flourished  907 
Death  of  Lycur^s  873 
The  first  Olympiad  776 
Rome  founded  763 
Samaria  taken  721 
The  Pentateuch  founded  by  Hil- 

kiah  625 

Nebuchadnezzar  flourished  600 

Solon  and  Thales  flourished  694 
Jerasalem  taken  and  destroyed   687 

Cyrus  became  king  of  Persia  669 

Babylon  taken  by  Cirrus  638 

The  Tarqiuns  expelled  609 

The  battle  of  Marathon  490 

Aristides  banished  484 

The  sea-fight  at  Salamis  480 

Herodotus  flourished  446 

¥1iidias  flourished  440 

The  Peloponnesian  war  431 
Death  oi  Pericles  and  Anaza- 

goras  428 


Death  of  Socrates  .     400 

Rome  taken  by  the  Gauls  385 

The  Death  of  Plato  348 

Alexander  destroyed  Thebes        33K 
Alexander  built  Alexandria  332 

Alexander  died  at  Babylon  324 

Aristotle  and  Demosthenes  died  322 
Praxiteles  died  288 

The  Alexandrian  Library  found- 
ed 283 
Tlie  Death  of  Epicurus  270 
The  first  Punic  war  264 
End  of  the  first  Punic  war  242 
Romans  conguered  all  Italy  226 
The  Battle  of  Cannas  216 
The  Death  of  Archimedes  212 
Jerusalem  taken  by  Antiochus  170 
Persius  defeated  167 
Judas  Maccabeus  flourished  166 
The  last  Punic  war  149 
Carthage  destroyed  146 
Death  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  133 
Athens  taken  by  Sylla  86 
Sylla  perpetual  Dictator  82 
Syria  conouered  by  Pompey  64 
Caesar  lanaed  in  Britain  65 
Gaul  conquered  51 
C»sar  made  Dictator  49 
Pompey  killed  47 
CiBsar  kaied  44 
Cicero  killed  43 
Battle  of  Actium  31 
Death  of  Horace  8 
Birth  of  Christ  0 
I  have  taken  the  year  of  the  Flood 
after  Usher  and  Blair,  but  the  Sep- 
tuagint  makes  it  3426;  JosephuB 
3146 ;  the  Samaritan  2998 ;  and  the 
modem  Jews  2104.  Herodotus  and 
the  Greeks  notice  none  of  these  Jew- 
ish periods,  but  they  mention  a  de- 
luge in  Attica  in  the  reign  of  Ogyges^ 
in  1764,  500  years  after  the  other; 
and  various  notices  are  taken  of  a 
deluge  260  years  afterwards  in  Thes- 
sal  v.  when  Deucalion  fled  to  Athens. 
Tnere  is  also  some  uncertainty 
about  the  epoch  of  the  birth  of 
Christ,  and  whether  he  was  craci- 
fied  in  the  16th,  16th,  or  19th  year 
of  Tiberius.  Tne  early  fathers  as- 
signed but  one  year  to  the  period  of 
his  public  preachinff,  others  two.  and 
Eusebius  made  it  three  and  a  naif; 
and  if  so,  that  he  lived  till  the  19th 
of  Tiberins.  The  chronology  was 
not  inquired  into  till  long  after  the 
events;  and  the  Christian  festivalt 
appear  to  have  been  fixed  astrologi- 
sally.  The  feast  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
being  fixed  on  the  day  the  sun  en 
ters  Aries;  that  of  John  the  Baptist 
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OQ  entering  Cancer;  that  of  Michael 
ou  entering  Libm ;  and  that  of  Jesus 
on  entering  Capricorn,  being  the  four 
cardinal  points.  So  they  fixed  the 
other  saints'  days  on  the  day  the  sun 
eniet-ed  the  other  signs;  St.  Paul  on 
cillteringAquarius;  Matthew  on  en- 
temg  Pisces;  Marie  on  entering 
Tautus ;  Corpus  Christi  on  entering 
Gemini ;  St.'  James  on  entering  Leo ; 
St.  Bartholomewon  entering  Virgo; 
^mon  and  Jude  on  entering  Scor- 
pio. This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Hewlett  ana  others,  and  the  days 
correspond,  allowing  for  the  preces- 
sion of  the  equinoxes. 
Death  of  Au^stus  A.  C.  14 

Eteath  of  Ovid  and  Livy  17 

Pilot,  Governour  of  Juaea  27 

3ejanus  put  to  death  31 

Jesus  Christ  crucified  33 

Death  of  Tiberius  37 

Claudius  succeeded  Caligula  41 

Claudius  visited  Britain  43 

Nero  succeeded  Claudius  54 

Boadicea  defeated  61 

Seneca  and  Lucan  put  to  death    65 
^L  Peter  and  St.  Paul  put  to 

death  67 

Galba  succeeded  Nero  68 

Otho  succeeded  Galba,  and  Vi- 

tellius  Otho  69 

Jerusalem  taken  and  destroyed     70 
Tfitus  succeeded  Vespasian  79 

Plinjr  killed  at  Vesuvius  79 

Domitian  succeeded  Titus  81 

The  Dacian  war  began  88 

Death  of  Josephus  93 

Nerva  succeeaed  Domitian  96 

Trajan  succeeded  Nerva  98 

Death  of  Tacitus  99 

St.  lenatius  destroyed  at  Rome  108 
The  first  Bishop  of  Rome  109 

Trajan  subdued  Assyria  115 

Jerusalem  rebuilt,  and  the  Tem- 
ple dedicated  to  Jupiter  1 30 
The  Romans  destroyed  580,000 
Jews,  and  banished  the  rest 
from  Judca  135 
The  Romans  agreed  to  pay  tri- 
bute to  the  Goths                     222 
The  Temple  of  Diana  at  Bphe- 
'  BUS  destroyed                           260 
The  Croths  and  Herali  defeated 
by  Claudius  it,  and  300,000 

T*e  9th  persecution  of  the  Chns- 

tians  '  272 

Palmyra  taken  273 

Dioclesian  divided  the  empire      292 
Gonstantine  tolerated  the  Chris- 
tians 323 


The  Council  of  Nice  ^• 

Constantinople  inade  the  ca^tal 

of  the  Empire  329 

The  Mvthological  Temples  de-  '  ' 
molisned  331 

Death  of  Constantino  337 

Death  of  Eusebius  342 

The    Emperor   Juliaa    abjures 

Christianity  361 

Theodosius  Jbmperor  of  the  East  379 
His  DeaOi  385 

Europe  overrun  by  Al&ric  401 

Rome  sacked  bv  Alaric  410 

The  Romans  leA  Britain  426 

Genseric   the  Vaodsl  overrm 

Italy,  and  invaded  Africa         439 
Pope  Leo  the  Great  440 

Attila  and  the  Huns  overran  En- 
rope  447 
The  Saxons  arrived  in  Britain     451 
Rome  taken  by  Genseric             466 
Hengist  muraered  300  British 

nobles  475 

Rome  taken  by  Odoacer,  and 
he  made  King  of  Italy,  which 
put  an  end  to  the  Roman  Em- 
pire 1229  years  after  the  build- 
mg  of  Rome  476 

Clovis  King  of  the  Franks  4S1 

Death  of  St.  Patrick  491 

The  Bishop  of  Rome  asserted 

his  sunremacy  494 

Alaric   aefeated   and  killed  by 

Clovis  507 

Arthur  King  of  Britain  516 

The  Christian  era  invented-  and 
introduced  by  Dionysius^  a 
monk  516' 

Justinian  made  Emperor  of  the 

East  627 

Totila  the  Goth  took  and  plun- 
dered Rome  547 
Retaken  by  Belisarius  649 
And  recovered  by  Totila           660 
The  Heptarchy  begun  in  Eng- 
land 655 
Death  of  Justinian  and  Bete- 

riuB  669 

The  Latin  tongue  ceased  to  Jm 

spoken  5801 

The  flight   of  Mahom«t  from 

Mecca  to  Medina  622 

Death  of  Mahomet  683 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Omar  636 

The  Saracens  conquered  North- 
em  Africa  69B 
Spain  conquered  by  the  Sara- 
cens 7IS 
The  Christian   religion   propa- 
gated in  Germany  719 
Charles  Martel  defeated  the  Sa^ 

732 


The  Christian  era  first  used  ia 

books  748 
Bagdad  built  bjr  Almanzor  762 
Charlemagne  king  of  France  772 
—  subdued  the  Saz- 

ona  7$1 

The  Huns  extirpated  by  Charle- 

m^e  7^ 

Charlemagne  crowned  at  Roma  900 
The  Normans  arrived  in  France  808 
Death  of  Charlemagne  8M 

The  Heptarchy  united  by  Egbert  827 
Rome  besieged  by  the  Saraoena  846 
Chriaiianitv  preached  in  Deo 

mark  ana  Sweden 
The  Danes  ravaged  England 
Alfred  defeated  the  Danes 
DeaUi  of  Alfred 
RoUo  flourished  in  Normandy 
Sueno  King  of  Denmark 
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Sueno  conquered  England 
Canute  King  of  England 


S50 

867 

878 

901 

912 

960 

1013 

1017 

1040 


Macbeth  murdered  Duncan 
The  'Hirks  took  Bagdad,  and 
overturned  the  empire  of  the 
Caliphs    s  1055 

The  battle  of  Hastings^    and 

Norman  conquest  1066 

Feudal  law  introduced  1070 

Doomsday  book  finished  1086 

First  Crusade  1096 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusa> 

ders  1099 

William  Ruiiis  killed  in  the  New 

Forest  UOO 

Death  of  Abelard  1 148 

The  second  Crusade  U47 

The  Bank  of  Venice  established  1157 
Beckct  killed  at  Canterbury  1171 
Ireland  conquered  U72 

Jerusalem  taken  by  Saladin  1187 
Saladin  defeated  by  Richard  I.  1192^ 
The  fourth  Crusade  1202 

The  Inquisition  established  f204 
King  John  excommunicated  1208 
Magna  Charta  siened  1215 

Russia  conquered  by  the  Tar- 
^tars  1238 

TTie  fifth  Crusade  1248 

Wales  conquered  1254 

Bagdad  taken  by  the  Tbrtars, 
and  the  Saracen  Empire  ter- 
minated 1268 
tlio  first  English  House  of  Com- 
mons 1268 
Massacreof  the  French  in  Sicily  1282 
Wales  united  to  England          1288 
Death  of  Friar  Bacon                1284 
The  Jews  banished  frem  Eng* 

land  1290 

Death  of  Cimahue,  the  rariver 
ofpamting  1300 


. n 

The  King  of  Ftaace  excommu- 
nicated 1301 
The  Popee  remav6d  lo  Avignon  1308 
Battle  of  Bannockburn  1314 
Battle  ef  Cresay  1345 
Battle  of  Poictien  1356 
The  Popes  returned  to  Rome  1377 
A  second  Pope  chosen  at  Avlg- 
^  non  1378 
Death  of  Wicliffc  1385 
Prance  under  a  Papal  interdict  1407 
The  CouBcii  of  Conatance  (fe- 

Xsed  two  Popes  |414 

I  Huss  burnt  «4I5 

Jerome  of  Prague»  do.  MI6 

Joan  of  Are  defeated  the  Eng- 

lish  at  OHeaas  1428 

Constantinople  taken  by  &e 
"""'"■  1463 

1462 
1471 
1471 
1479 
1486 
1401 
1496 
1513 
151T 


Turks 
Battle  of  ToWtMl 
Battle  of  Bamet 
Battle  of  TewkeidHiry 
Castile  and  Aitagon  anited 
Battle  of  Bosworth 
The  Moors  expelled  Spain 
Savanarolh  buret  at  Roma 
Battle  of  Flodden 
Luther  began  to  preach  ^u.i 

Mexico  invaded  and  plulideied  1521 
Battle  of  Pavia  1525 

Rome  taken  by  the  GetailtiM    162f 
Servetus  burnt  by  the  reformer 

Calvin  153| 

The  Pope's  authority  in  Eng- 
land abolished  153S 
645  monasteries  and  religiooe 

bouses  suppreseedin  England  1630 
TIm  CooBCd  of  Trent  from  1546 

to  1663 

Cardinal  Beaton  pot  to  death    1546 
Interest  fixed  at  ten  pfv  ocnt.  in 

England  1547 

EUbest  sons  of  Peerapennitted  i<y 

sit  in  the  House  0/ Coihmona  1560 
Pivte  Bishops  bmnt  by  Philip 

and  Mary  |56i 

Cfatries  the  Vth  leaigiialuv  Go- 
vernment 1567 
Death  of  Calvin  lfi€4 
Rizeio  murdered  1565 
Murray  muvdered  1560 
Maasacre  of  St  Bartbolomew  1572 
De«tb  of  Knot  lim 
Repubhek  of  Holland  commen'^ 

ced  1579 

Mary  Qjeen  of  Seota  pat  to 

death  iSSf 

The  Spanish  Armada  defeated  1081 
The  first  newspaper  in  En^and  15^ 
Bank  of  England  incorporate4  1694 
Edict  of  Nadtea  toferatmg  Pro^ 
tastanta  in  I^Yanee 
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__    1 

East-India  Company  eetablish- 

The  French  Fleet  defeated  the             || 

ed                                           1600 

English  and  Dutch 

1691 

(JniaiM)f  Bnffland  and  Scotland  1603 
€hinpowderPlot                         1605 

Surrender  of  Limerick 

16m 

Battle  of  La  Hogue 

16^ 

Spain  acknowledged  the  inde- 

Hanover  made  an  Electortte 

1692 

pence  of  Holland                    1609 

The   English  funding  system            |{ 

Henry  IV.  of  France  assasain- 
ated                                        1610 

commenced 

1094 

Treaty  of  Ryewick 

1697 
1706 

Shakspeare  died                         1616 

Battle  of  Narva 

Vanini  burnt  at  Toulouae           1619 

Death  of  James  II. 

1701 

Death  of  Cervantes                   1620 

Gibraltar  taken 

1703 

Huguenot,  or  religious  war  in 
/rancebegun                          1621 

Battle  of  Blenheim 
Barcelona  taken 

1704 
1706 

Dieath  of  Lord  Bacon                1626 

Battle  of  Ramilies 

1706 

Buckingham  assassinated         1628 

Battle  of  Alraanza 

170T 

Nine  members  of  the  House  of 

Battle  of  Oudenarde 

1708 

Commons  imprisoned            1629 

Battle  of  Pultowa 

1709 

Bagdad  taken  by  the  Turks       1631 

Battle  of  Malplaquet 

1710 

Battle  of  Lutzen                        1632 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 

1713 

Hampden's  trial  m  the  exche- 

The interest  of  money  in  Eng 

r- 

quer                                        1637 

land  fixed  at  five  per  cent. 

1714 

Lord  Straffoitibeheaded           1641 

Louis  XIV.  died 

1716 

Massacre  in  Ireland                  1641 

Death  of  Leibnitz 

1716 

Battle  of  Edgehill                       1642 
Death  of  GaFileo                        1643 

Charies  XII.  killed 

1718 

The  Mississippi  bubble 

1719 

Archbishop  r^od  beheaded       1644 
Death  of  Hampden                    1644 

The  South  Sea  bubble 

1720 

Death  of  Peter  the  Great 

1725 

The  Tartars  oTemin  China       1644 

Death  of  Newton 

1727 

Battle  of  MarstoR  Moor            1644 

Koulin  Khan  made  king  of  Per-            I  [ 

Battle  of  Naseby                       1646 

sia 

1736 

Charies  L  delivered  up  by  the 

—  conquered  the  Mogul  Era 

i- 

Scots                                      1647 

pire 

1739 

Peace  of  Westphalia                  1648 

Porto  Bello  taken 

1740 

Charies  I.  beheaded                    1649 

Battle  of  Dettingen 

1743 

Battle  of  Dunbar                        1650 

Anson's  voyage  completed 

1744 

Death  of  Dee  Cartes                  1651 

Battle  of  Fontenoy 

1746 

Battle  of  Worcester                    166 1 

Battle  of  Culloden 

1746 

War  of  England  and  Holland    1652 
The  English  fleet  defeated         1653 
Cromwell  diasoived  the  Long 

Konli  Khan  murdered 

1747 

Lord  Lovat,  &c.  beheaded 

1747 

Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 

1748 

Parliament,  and  made  Pro- 

Braddock defeated 

1755 

tector                                      1663 

Battle  of  Colin 

1757 

Death  of  Gassendi                     1656 

Battle  of  Hockkerken 

1758 

Death  of  Harvey                       1657 

Louisburgh  taken 
Battle  of  Mindcn 

1759 

Death  of  Cromwell                    1668 

1759 

Charies  II.  restored                   1660 

Quebec  taken 

1759 

Prussia  independent                  1663 

Havana  taken 

1762 

Great  plague  in  England           1665 

Treaty  o£  Fontainebieau 

1763 

Great  fire  of  London                  1666 

Wilkes'  first  election  for  Mid 

. 

Candia  taken  bv  the  Turks       1669 
Murder  of  the  De  Witts             1672 

diesex 

1768 

Do.  second  and  third 

1769 

Death  of  Milton                        1674 

The  Shakspeare  jubilee 

1769 

The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  passed  1678 
Lord  Russel  and  Algernon  Syd- 

Peace with  Hyder  Ally 
Partition  of  Poland 

1770 

1772 

ney  put  to  death                     1683 
Death  of  Colbert                        16d4 

Commencement  of  the  Amer 

- 

can  War 

1775 

The  edict  of  Nantes  revoked     1685 

Declaration  of  American  Ind« 

j- 

BatUe  of  Sedgmoor                   1686 

pendence 

1776 

Seven    Bishops    sent    to   the 

Meeting  of  Deputies  at  London            1 1 

Toirer                                    1686 
Revolution  in  Engiand              1688 

for  Parlimentary  Reform 

178Q 

Recognition  of  American  Indc 

'- 

Battle  of  the  BayiM                   }590 

dependence 

1782 
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Call  of   the  States-general  in 

France  1788 

Taking  of  the  Bastile  1789 

French  Republick  proclaimed  1792 
Louis  XVL  BuiUotined  1793 

French    declaration    of    war 

affainst  England  and  Holland  1793 
Robespierre  guillotined  1794 

The  Bank  of  England  suspended 

its  payments  m  cash  1797 

Bonaparte  made  Consul  1799 

Batde  of  Marengo  1800 

Peace  of  Amiens  1802 

War  renewed  between  England 

and  Prance  1803 

Bonaparte  crowned  Emperoor  1804 
Battle  of  Austerliu  1806 

Battle  of  Trafalgar  1805 

Battle  of  Jena  1806 

Battle  of  Friedland  1807 

Peace  of  Tilsit  1807 

Napoleon  seized  Ferdinand  at 

Bayonne  1808 

Battle  of  Wamm  1809 

Marriage  of  Napoleon  with  the 

Arch-Duchess  Maria  Louisa  1810 
Moscow  burnt,  and  the  French 

armies  destroyed  by  frost  1812 
Battle  of  Vittona  1813 

Battle  of  Leipsic  1813 

Paris  surrendered  to  the  Allies  1814 
Treaty  of  Fontainebleau  1814 

Treaty  of  Vienna  1814 

I^apoleon  returned  from  Elba  1815 
Battle  of  Waterloo  (June  18)  1815 
Napoleon  surrenders  to  the  ISel- 

lerophon  1815 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  between  Eng- 

lana  and  America  1819 

Tragical  assault  of  petitioners 

at  Manchester  1819 

The  Republickof  Coltmibia  pro- 
claimed 1819 
Do.  PeiQ,  Chili,  and  Mexico  1820 
Death  of  Napoleon  1820 
Death  of  George  IIL  1820 
Trial  of  anecn  Caroline  1621 
War  of  Russia  and  Turkey  1829 
Catholick  disabiUties  in  England 


Kamoved 


1829 


DISCOVERIES. 

1345  The  Canaries. 
1419  Madeira. 
1432  The  Azores. 
I486  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
1492  America. 

1673  Louisiana,  by  the  French. 
1686  Easter  Island,  by  Rofrgewein. 
1690  KamtschatKa,  bv  the  Russians. 
ITTO  New  South  Wales,  discovered 
by  Cook. 


1771  Sandwich  Islands,  by  do. 
1774  New  Caledonia,  by  do. 
1819  New  South  Shetland,  by  WiU 
liams. 

The  Icelanders  discovered  the 
Continent  of  America  about  1000^ 
and  called  it  Winenland,  from  the 
vines  in  which  it  abounded. 

The  South  Sea  was  first  seen  by 
Europeans  in  1513  from  Mexico. 

Japan  was  discovered  in  1542. 

Cape  Horn  was  discovered  by  L« 
Maire  and  Schouton  in  1616. 

The  discoveries  on  the  North-west 
Coast  have  extended  from  East  to 
West  to  149i  West,  and  from  West  to 
East  to  156i,  leaving  7  degrees  in  lat. 
74  unexplored,  or  140  m iles.  In  Far- 
rv's  Voyage  to  Melville's  Island,  the 
thermometer  was  55°  below  Zero  in 
lat  74i. 

Datks  connected  with  the  progress 
of  knowledge  and  improvements 
since  the  Christian  era. 

274  Silk  brought  from  India. 

373  the  Bible  m  Gothic. 

400  Bells  mounted. 

493  Silk-worms  in  Europe. 

660  Organs  used.  ' 

663  Glass  in  England. 

800  The»  Aristotelian   Philosophy 
introduced. 

830  Oxford  University. 

991  The  ArithmeticalDigets. 
1080  Doomsday  Book. 
1124  Musical  notes. 
1200  Mariner's  Compass. 
1220  Astronomy  cultivated  in  Eng- 
land. 
1239  Coals  dug  as  fuel. 
1299  Spectacles  invented. 
1302  Cambridge  University. 
1319  Dublin  University. 
1341  Petrarch  crowned  at  Rome. 
1360  WicklilTe  flourished. 
1436  Printing  invented. 
1454  University  of  Glasgow  fotmded. 
1464  Posts   and    Diligences    esta* 
blished. 

1470  The  first  Almanack. 

1471  Printing  in  England. 
1617  Luther  began  to  publish. 
1543  Copernican  System  pablis 
1549  Telescopes  invented. 
1602  Decimal  Arithmetick. 
1604  Satellites  of  Jupiter. 
1614  Logarithms  invented. 
1619  Circulation  of  the  Blood. 
1623  Barometer  invented. 
1662  Royal  Society  established. 
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1662  Philadelphia  founded. 

1660  Air-pump  discovered. 

1710  Newconicn  a  S team-Engine. 

1716  Death  of  Leibnitz. 

1720  Inoculation  introduced. 

1722  Electricity  improved. 

1726  Petersburg^  Academy  esta- 
blished. 

1730  Farenheit's  Therfnometer. 

1736  Goitineon  University  esta- 
l)lished. 

1763  British  Museum  established. 

1768  Steam  Engines  improved. 

1771  Cook's  First  Voyage. 

1773  Cotton  Spinning  Machinery. 

1778  Liniuras  died. 

1784  Euier  died. 

1788  Gfilvanism  discovered. 

1797  Priestley  died. 

1798  Vaccinati<»i  announced. 

1781  The  Planet   Herschel  diseo* 

vered. 

The  Hmdus  have  no  civil  chrono- 
logy, but  their  epochs  are  astronomi- 
cal and  theological.  They  record 
fifty-five  sovereigns  of  the  sun  be^ 
fore  the  Christian  era,  which  Sir 
W.  Jones  extends  through  a  i>eriod 
of  1600  or  2000  years.  But  the 
priests  make  nine  incarnations  of 
Vishnu  at  very  liistant  periods  of 
time ;  and  the  astronomers  have  ob- 
servations several  thousand  years 
old,  displaying  a  perfectioii  oi  sci- 
ence, of  instruments,  and  various 
knowledge,  which  indicates  ages  of 
preparation.  Their  astronomical  cy- 
cles are,  of  course,  mere  abstract 
calculations,  and  thoir  reference  to 
a  standard  position  in  Aries  fai^ci- 
ful ;  while  the  discovery  of  Herschd, 
four  small  planets,  and  seventeen 
moons,  render  their  vast  calpa  lutile. 

The  banning  of  Moses  is  a  sub- 
lime indefinite,  and  all  the  stages  of 
the  earth,  from  the  granittck  formar 
tion,  the  transition  rocks,  and  all  the 
secondary  strata,  may  have  occu- 
pied millions  of  years  in  progressing 
to  their  present  state  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Moses.  Observations  of 
600  or  1000  years  would  enable  the 
Hindus  to  arrive  at  the  mean  periods 
on  which  thoir  celestial  chronology 
is  founded. 

The  60  past  calpas,  6  manwanteras, 
27  vugs,  and  the  satya  of  the  28th, 
witn  the  aandva  nt  the  beginning  of 
the  calpa,  make  a  total  ofpast  time 
of  1970794000  years,  in  which  Brah- 
min was  17064000  years  in  creating, 


after  which  the  planetary  motiona 
commenced.  A  point  gravely  as- 
serted. 

The  maya-yug  of  4320000  years  is 
divided  into  the  satya  yug  of  .4.  the 
iretaof  .3,  the  dwaper  of  .2,  ana  the 
cali-yug  of  .1 

At  the  close  of  each  manwantera, 
of  71  maha-yugs,  there  is,  say  they, 
a  period  eaual  to  a  satya- yug  of  uni- 
versal deluge,^  of  1/29000  saura- 
years.  This,  in  principle,  accords 
with  my  own  theory,  out  the  time 
is  fanciiul ;  though  one  sect  of  Brah- 
mins assert  a  period  of  deluge  equal 
to  mine,  and  at  the  same  iuTervals. 

There  are  57753.336  lunations  in  a 
maha-yug,and  1677917828  days  from 
sunrise  to  sunrise ;  which  gives  29  d. 
12  h.  44'  2"  4?"  W"  for  a  mean  luna- 
tion, and  365  d.  15  h.  31'  31"  24"'  for 
the  length  of  a  year,  and  all  other 
periods  are  equally  minute.  The 
moon's  apogee  and  nodes  have  in- 
creased four  revolutions  in  a  yiig 
since  these  tables  were  formed.  The 
obliquity  was  then  taken  at  24^. 

MATHEMATICKS  AJO)  PHYS- 
ICKS. 

Signs  express  the  relations  of 
quantities:  they  are  of  different 
kinds,  as,  T^e  sign  of  addition^  -f-, 
called  plus,  as  a-f>6,  reads  a  plus  b. 
TTie  sign  of  aubatrattion^  — ,  called 
minus,  as  a — 6,  reads  a  minus  Z>,  or 
b  suhstracted  from  a.  The  sign  of 
muHipticationf  X,  as  a  X  ^  signifies 
that  a  is  multiplied  by  b.  Mul  tiplica- 
tion  is  also  expressed  by  a  full-point 
(.),  and  by  into,  as  a-\-b.  c -j-i/,  or 
a-\-b\ntoe-\'d.  The  sign  of  divir 
tion,  -(-,  as  a  -I-  6  signifies  that  a  is 
divided  by  6 ;  or  in  the  fbrm  of  a 

fraction,  as  ^.   :; ::  are  the  signs  of 

proportion^  Ma:by.e:d,  signifies 
that  o  is  to  6  as  c  is  to  d.  Tlie  radi- 
cal sign  V,  denotes  the  root  of  the 
quantity  as  V  a  is  the  square  root 
of  a,  or  the  cube,  biquadrate,  6lc.  as 
3\/  a,  *V  a,  &c. :  or  by  fractions,  as 

ail  o*'  a*'  a^  ^^^  the  square,  cube, 
biquaJrate,  and  nth  or  indeterminate 
root  of  a. 

o — *,  a — *,  o— ',  Ac.  denote  in- 
verse powers  of  0,  and  are  equal  to 

Aft 

,      ,      ,  wc. 
fli  a*  o* 
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The  agn  of  equaHiy^  =  as  o  -f-  ^ 

sc  r,  or  a  added  to  b  is  equal  to  r. 

Hie  sign  of  difference,  (X,  as  a  00  t, 
■gnifies  either  a  —  j  or  j:  —  a. 

7  is  put  between  two  quantities  to 
express  that  thte  fonder  is  greater 
than  the  latter,  Rsa  7  h,  ^aa  more 
than  b;  /  signifies  the  reverse,  as 
a  /  6,  as  a  less  than  b. 

A  VinctUum  is  a  line  drawn  ov«r 
seveFftl  miantifies  signifving  that  they 
are  to  oe  taken  couectively,  as 
a^b^fc  Xd^e  sigmfits  that  the 
quantity  represented  of  o  —  6  -)-  c  is 
to  be  muhiDlied  by  d  —  « i  so  of  the 
powers  ana  the  roots  of  quantities ; 
thus,  a-\-b\*  denotes  the  square  of 
a-\-b  ^s  one  quantity,  and  a-\-b\ 
ihecube;  .*.  or  '.'  signifies  ergo,  or 
therefore. 

In  calculations  lines  or  single  di- 
mensions can  only  be  comparea  with 
lines;  superfices  or  double  dimen- 
sions witn  superfic^s;  and  cubes  or 
treble  dimensions  with  cubes.  Quan- 
tity of  matter  in  cubes  is  detected  only 
by  relative  momenta  as  in  the  varied 
momenta  of  weight,  the  varied  reac- 
fion  of  rsaiatanoe,  in  the  same  me- 
dium, dbc.  There  is  no  ratio  between 
fioitea  and  infinitei^  all  finitea  having 
the  same  indeterminate  ratio  to  the 
mere  creation  of  the  mind  called  in- 
finity; therefore  all  knowledge  is 
strictly  limited  to  the  ratios  of  Unites. 
All  momentum  is  Quantity  of  matter 
multiplied  into  velocity;  and  mo- 
mentum or  power  is  evidence  of 
matter  and  velocity  acting  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  resnlting  momentum. 

IlaxioBs  were  an  iDventioa  of 
Newton,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
indepenaently  Leibnitz  invented  the 
difl^ontiai  calculus.  It  is  thus  in 
almost  all  new  inventions  knowledge 
idvancee  to  a  certain  point  and  then 
several  make  the  nest  step  at  the 
same  tim^.  Newton's  invention  is 
however  laid  aside,  and  the  differen- 
tial  calculus  preferred  hy  all  Ojiodem 
mathematicians. 

£>u^racia«ithatof2tol.  Sub- 
du^  that  of  1  to  2b  And  dwptkaie 
ratw  J8  that  of  the  square  of  one 
number  to  the  square  of  another. 
Sub-duplicate  ia  the  ratio  of  the 
square  roots. 

Vthe  square  of  the  di«neteff  of  a 
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circle  be  niultiplied  by  .7854  the  pro- 
duct is  the  area.  If  the  diameter  of 
a  sphere  be  cubed  and  multiplied  by 
.52'i6  the  product  is  the  solidity ;  and 
the  square  of  the  diameter  multiplied 
by  3.14159  is  the  surface  of  a  spnere. 

The  branch  of  mathematics  called 
Conick  sections  arises  from  the  va- 
ried curves  which  a  cone  producea 
when  cut  in  different  directions;  cut 
obliquely  it  is  an  dlipte ;  cut  parallel 
to  one  side  it  is  a  parabola  f  and 
and  when  not  parallel,  but  from  the 
side  through  the  base,  is  called  an 
hyperbola.  The  ancient  mathema- 
ticians exhausted  the  investigation  of 
these  figures,  and  the  moderns  have 
been  equally  mdustrious.  The  longer 
axis  of  an  dlipse  ia  called  the  trane- 
verse  axis:  the  distance  of  either  fo- 
Qus  from  the  centre  of  the  tranaverae 
axis  is  called  the  eccentricity;  the 
axis  drawn  through  the  centre  at 
right  ai^es  to  the  other,  is  called 
the  conjuraU  axis;  any  straight  line 
passing  through  the  centre  ib  a  di- 
ameter, and  any  chord  to  a  dianuUr 
divided  eoually  by  iL  is  called  an  or- 
dinate ;  the  uneoual  parts  of  the  di- 
ameter are  called  abcissa,  A  third 
proportional  to  a  diameter  and  its 
conjugate  is  the  parameter  and  latuM 
reeium.  Conjugate  diameters  are  pa- 
rallel to  each  other's  tangents.  A  Fine 
which  joins  either  focus  to  the  circum- 
ference is  called  the  radius  rector. 

In  the  parabola,  the  abscissa  is  a 
third  proportional  to  the  parameter 
and  semi-ordinate.  In  the  eUipnfi 
the  square  of  the  semi-ordinate  ix 
equal  to  the  rectangle  of  the  parame- 
ter and  absdasa,  less  a  rectangle  of 
the  same  abscissa,  and  a  fourth  pro- 
portional to  the  axis,  parameter, 
and  abscdssa.  In  the  hyperbola  the 
squares  of  the  semi-ordmates  are  to 
each  otheri  as  the  rectangles  of  the 
abscissa  and  a  line  formed  of  the 
abscissa  and  transverse  axis. 

The  ndius  of  a  circle  is  equal  to 
an  arc  of  67.2957796  d^p^ees. 

The  word  digit,  applied  to  the  10 
figures,  comes  from  digitus,  a  finger; 
computation  being,  in  ancient  times, 
performed  by  the  10  fingers. 

To  frnd  the  surfhce  of  a  spherical 
tone  multiply  the  product  of  the  di- 
ameter, mto  the  height  by  3  14169. 
To  find  the  eolidity  add  the  squares 
of  half  the  two  dnmeters  to  4d  of 
the  square  of  the  height;  nndtqilf 
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this  sum  by  the  height  and  product 
by  1.6708. 
The  surface  of  the  aegment  of  a 

Shere  may  be  found  by  multiplying 
e  diameter  by  the  height,  and  this 
by  3.14169;  and  the  solidity  by  mul- 
tiplying the  height  by  .6236;  and  the 
product  by  three  times  the  diameter 
less  twice  the  height;  or  to  three 
times  the  square  of  naif  the  diameter 
of  the  base  add  the  square  of  the 
height,  muhii^ly  the  product  by  the 
height  and  this  product  by  .6236. 

To  find  the  contents  of  a  cask,  add 
double  the  square  of  the  bung  diame- 
ter to  the  square  of  the  head  diame- 
ter, and  multiply  this  sum  by  the 
length  of  the  cask,  then  divide  the 
product  by  1077  for  ale  gallons  of 
282  cubick  inches  each,  or  by  882  for 
wine  gallons  of  231  cubick  inches 
each. 

Laguy  carried  the  ratio  of  the  di- 
ameter to  the  circle  to  120  figures,  20 
of  which  are  as  follows,  31,41592653 
6897932384,  Ac. 

Prime  numbers  are  those  which 
have  no  divisor;  perfect  numbers  are 
those  which  are  equal  to  the  sum  of 
all  their  divisors. 

The  prime  or  indivisible  numbers 
under  100  are,  2,  3,  5,  7,  11,  13,  17, 
19,  23,  29,  31.  37,  41,  43,  47,  53,  59, 
61,  67,  71,  73,  79,  83,  89  and  97. 

Pyramids  are  one-third  of  pnsms 
of  equal  base  and  height.  They  are 
to  each  other  as  their  bases  and 
heights.  One  third  of  the  area  of 
the  base  by  the  height  is  the  solidity. 
The  surface  is  half  the  product  of  the 
length  of  the  base  by  one  of  the 
sides. 

The  area  of  a  trigon  when  each 

side  is  1,  is  0.433. 

of  a  Pentagon 1.72 

of  a  Hexagon 2.598 

of  a  Heptagon  •  •  •  3.6339 
of  an  Octagon  ••  -4.8284 
of  a  Decagon  •  •  •  •  7.6942 
of  a  Dodecagon  •  •  11.196 
Square  the  side  and  multiply  by 

these  numbers. 

To  find  the  fall  of  a  body  in  a 
second,  multiply  the  square  of  3.1416 
by  tlie  length  of  the  seconds  pendu- 
lum, and  divide  by  2. 

The  dip  of  the  horizon  for  various 
heights  of  the  eye  is  as  under,  to  'ie 
Miieted. 

6  feet... .2^20" 


10  feet. ...3'    1" 
20  feet-.. 4'!©' 
30  feet... -e*  14" 
40  feet... .6'    2" 
50  feet... .7  23" 
100  feet.... 9*  33^' 
The  refraction  of  the  air  for  di& 
ferent  altitudes  is  as  under,  to  be  de- 
ducted. 
Horizontal  33* 

lo    24*  29"  20O    2r  36" 

2  ..18  35  30  ..1   38 

3  ..14  36  40  ..1     8 

4  ..11   61  60  ..0  48 

5  ..  9  64  60  ..0  33 
10  ..  6  16  76  .-0  15 
16  .•  3  30            86  ..0     5 

The  arithmetical  mean  is  half  the 
sum,  and  the  geometrical  mean  is 
the  square  root  of  the  product. 

Quincunx  is  1  at  each  of  4  comers, 
and  1  in  the  middle. 

The  time  of  falling  through  the 
chord  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  the  time 
of  descent  through  the  diameter;  and 
through  all  arcs  of  a  cycloia  are 
equal. 

The  proportion  of  the  area  of  a 
circle  to  its  circumscribed  square,  is 
as  11  to  14. 

8  H  is  the  side  of  square  equal  to  a 
circle  whose  diameter  is  10. 

Binary  logarithms  were  invented 
by  Euler  to  facilitate  musical  inves- 
tigations, and  2  is  their  integer  in- 
stead of  10  in  common,  and  1  m  hy- 
perbolick  logarithms. 

In  inverse  proportion  more  r^ 
qi^ires  less  and  less  more.    It  is  ex* 

pressed  fractionally  as — ;  a 
m  inverse  proportion     a, 

On  an  inclined  plane,  the  power 
gained  is  as  the  length  of  the  plane 
to  the  length  of  the  base.  The  velo- 
city in  descending  to  that  falling  per- 
f)endicularlv  is  as  the  height  to  the 
ength,  ana  the  force  is  the  same. 
For  a  body  acquires  the  same  velo- 
city as  in  falling  perpendicularly 
through  the  height  of  the  plane;  ana 
a  body  acquires  the  same  velocity, 
in  falhngdown  any  number  of  planes^ 
or  down  a  curve  as  perpendicularly 
from  the  extreme  height. 

The  convexity  of  the  earth  inter- 
poses to  prevent  the  sight  of  distant 
bodies:  thus  at  600  yards  1  inch 
would  be  concealed,  or  an  ol  ject  an 
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inch  high  could  not  be  seen  in  a 
straight  line;  at  900  yarcLi,  2  inchee; 
at  1400  yards,  5  inches;  at  1  mile,  8 
inches;  3  milea,  6  feet;  so  that  at 
that  distance  a  man  would  be  invi- 
sible; 4  miles,  10  feet;  5  miles,  16 
feet;  6  miles,  24  feet;  10  miles,  66 
feet;  12=95,  13=112,  and  14  nules, 
130  feet. 

In  all  horizontal  distances,  iHth. 
■hould  be  added  to  the  distance  for 
hoiizonul  refraction,  and  Legendre 
saySjT^th.  Making  this  allowance, 
and  remembering  that  a  mile  curvates 
8  inches,  we  may  determine  a  dis- 
tance by  knowing  the  elevation,  or  an 
elevation  by  knowing  the  distance. 
By  multiplymg  8  inches  by  the  square 
of  the  distance;  thus,  if  it  is  10  miles. 
10  times  10  is  100,  and  100  times  8 
inches  is  66  feet  as  stated;  and  if  the 
top  of  a  mountain  is  seen  at  50  miles 
distant,  it  would  be  2500  times  8 
inches,  equal  to  1666  feet  of  eleva- 
tion, to  which  adding  tSrth  for  refirao- 
tion  it  would  make  the  hill  about 
1800  feet  high,  therefore  60  miles 
would  be  the  extent  of  the  prospect 
from  the  top. 

The  first  wriusr  who  used  algebraick 
signs,  was  StifeUus,  of  Nuremberg, 
in  1544. 

The  science  of  probabilities  has 
been  extended  in  modem  times  by 
Laplace  and  other  mathematicians, 
so  as  to  be  applicable  to  questions  of 
all  kinds,  but  it  has  for  many  years 
been  applied  to  calculations  of  life 
annuities,  and  to  chances  of  dice  and 
cards. 

It  is  a  general  rule  that  every  pro- 
bal^ty  may  be  expressed  by  a  frac- 
tion, the  numerator  of  which  should 
be  me  number  of  chances  for  .hap- 
pening, and  the  denominator  the 
sum  of  the  number  of  chances  bv 
which  it  may  happen  and  may  fail. 
But  the  probability  of  its  not  hap- 
pening is  to  be  expressed  by  a  nu- 
merator of  the  chances  of  failing, 
and  a  denominator  consisting  of  the 
chances  of  failing  and  happening. 
The  two  fractwns  are  of  course  al- 
ways equal  to  one.  The  value  of  a 
chance  is  found  by  multiplying  the 
fractbn,  ejmressing  the  probabihty 
by  the  stake.  The  probabihty  of 
tuowing  a  particular  number  with 
one  die  is  thenfore  1  for  the  numera- 
tor, 1  and  5  for  the  denominator  oi 
iiL  Then  the  probability  of  throW' 


ing  the  same  twice  is  -Jth  of  ilh,  or 

"5*6  th,  or  3  times  ith  of  36,  or  rhrth. 

If  A  and  B  game,  and  A  wins  in  p 

cases,  and  B  in  ^  cases,  and  the  stake 


be  a. 


pa 


A*8   chance  a and  W» 

qa 
chance ^universally. 

The  probabilities  of  throwing  re- 
quired totals  with  two  dice  depends 
on  the  number  of  ways  in  which  the 
totals  can  be  made  up  by  the  dice. 
2,  3,  U,  or  12  can  only  be  made  up 
one  way  each,  and  therefore  the 
chance  is  but  -^  th.  4, 6,  9, 10  may 
be  made  up  two  ways,  or  -j^th.  6, 7, 
8,  three  ways,  or  iVth  the  chance  of 
doublets  is  -sVth,  the  chance  of  par 
ticular  doublets  is  T^^th. 

The  number  of  changes  which  any 
number  of  things,  as  bells,  letters, 
cards,  &.c.  can  produce,  is  the  pro- 
duct of  all  the  figures  multiplied  to- 
gether, thus:  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  6,  bells, 
produce  720  changes. 

The  chances  against  holding  7 
trumps  is  160  to  1 ;  against  6,  it  is  26 
to  1 ;  against  5,  6  to  1 ;  and  against 
4  nearly  2  to  1.  It  is  8  to  1,  against 
holding  any  two  particular  cards. 

The  26  letters  of  the  alphabet  make 
403  quintillians  of  combinations ;  20. 
make  2^  quadrillions ;  and  12  would 
make  479  milUons. 

The  chanco  is  equal  in  dealing 
cards  that  every  hand  will  have 
seven  trumps  in  two  deals,  or  seven 
trumps  between  two  parties,  and 
also  4  court  cards  in  every  deal. 
This  is  so  certain  on  an  average  of 
hands,  that  nothing  can  be  more  su- 
perstitious and  absurd,  than  the  pre- 
vailing notions  about  luck  or  ill-luck. 
The  chance  of  having  a  particular 
card  out  of  13,  is  if  ds,  or  1  to  4,  and 
the  chance  of  holding  any  two  cards 
isithof  fth,on*Tth.  The  chances 
of  a  game  are  generally  inversely  as 
the  number  got  by  each,  or  as  the 
number  to  m  got  to  complete  the 
games. 

There  are  36  chances  upon  two 
dice.  It  is  an  even  chance  that  you 
throw  a  It  is  36  to  1  aaainst  throw- 
ing any  particular  doublets,  and  6  to 
1  against  throwing  any  doublets.  It 
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18  17  to  1  agalnet  throwing  any  2  de- 
fihfed  numbers.  It  is  4  to  9  against 
throwing  a  ang\e  number  with  either 
of  the  dice,  bo  as  to  hit  a  blot  or  en- 
ter«  Against  hitting  with  the  amount 
of  2  dice  the  chances  against  7, 8  and 
9|  are  6  to  1 ;  against  iO,  is  11  to  1 ; 
against  11, 17  to  1 }  and  against  aixefl 
is  35  to  1. 

The  oldest  work  on  algebra  is  that 
of  Diophantus,  who  flounshed  at  Al- 
exandria in  the  4th  century.  Its  im- 
provers were  Vieta,  Descartes,  New- 
ton, Kuler,  and  La  Grange. 

The  mechanical  powers  may  be 
reduced  to  three,  but  they  are  usually 
expressed  as  six,  the  lever,  the  wheel 
and  axle,  the  pulley,  the  inclined 
plane,  the  sci^w,  ana  the  wedge. 

In  a  single  moveable  pulley  the 
power  gained  is  doubled.  In  a  con- 
tinned  combination  the  power  is 
twice  the  number  of  pfiiUies,  less  1. 

Tn  levers,  the  power  is  reciprt)callv 
as  the  lengths  on  each  side  the  ful- 
crum or  centre  of  motion. 

The  power  ffained  in  the  wheel 
and  a.xle  is  as  tne  radius  of  the  wheel 
to  that  of  the  axle. 

The  power  sained  by  an  indined 
plane  is  as  the  length  to  the  height. 

The  power  of  a  wed^e  is  generally 
as  the  length  to  the  thKkness  at  the 
back. 

The  power  of  the  screw  is  as  the 
circumiiBrence  to  the  distance  of  the 
thread,  or  as  6.2832  to  that  distance. 

Resistance  is  an  aflfair  of  experi- 
ment, sontetimes  a  third,  and  at  other 
times  less. 

The  momentum  of  force  of  a  body 
is  its  matter  multiplied  by  its  velo- 
city, and  this  is  the  basis  of  all  me- 
chariics  and  all  philosophy.  Velo- 
city is  as  the  space  passed  through 
in  the  same  time,  therefore  matter 
and  space  are  the  source  of  all  ma- 
terial power;  and  where\'er  power  is 
present  there  is  some  matter  in  some 
motion. 

The  contrivances  for  conveying 
the  power  of  a  machine  to  the  work 
are 

Wheels  and  pinions  on  axled. 

Gonicai  wheels. 

R«cR  work. 

Belts,  bands,  and  chains. 

Cranks,  single  and  double. 


The  universal  joint 

The  sun  and  planet  wfaeeL 

The  ball  and  socket. 

The  lever  of  Laffoaroust,  fbr  pro> 
ducing  a  rectilineal  from  an  alter- 
nating circular  motion. 

Reversing  a  motion  is  produced  by 
merely  crossing  a  belt,  or  makiqg 
one  wneel  work  into  another. 

Flv-wheels  keep  np  a  constant 
equal  force,  from  wnieh  partial  forces 
are  derived,  or  unequal  actions  kept 
uniform. 

The  friction  on  tinder  shot  water 
wheels,  is  fths  the  actual  force  of 
the  water,  which,  in  falling  15  inches, 
acquires  a  Velocity  of  9  feet  nearly  in 
a  mmute,  and  then  if  265lb8.  of  head 
water  fall  16  inches,  the  whole  is 
3976  fbr  the  force,  but  by  experiment 
it  raises  but  9375  lbs.  135  inches,  or 
1266,  or  J th  nearly.  Thenl2G6Xby 
the  velocity  of  the  wheel  is  the  whole 
force,  according  to  Smeaton,  inde- 
pendent of  reactions  of  floats,  Ac. 
which  gives  10  to  3,  or  2-8  as  the 
proportion  of  force  and  eilecL  In 
over  shot  wheels  the  power  it 
greater. 

An  under  shot  wheel  has  the  great- 
est force  when  its  drcomference 
moves  with  f  the  of  the  velocity  of 
the  strssm.  and  the  best  velocity  of 
an  over  snot  wheel  is  3  feet  m  a 
second,  and  depends  on  proportkming 
the  buckets,  the  power  of  the  water 
beinff  as  the  heignth  it  falls  through. 
In  the  under  shot  wheel  the  power  is 
to  the  effect  as  3  to  1,  ana  in  the 
over  shot  wheel  double,  or  3  to  2. 

As  every  htmian  bemg  had  two 
parents;  these  four,  and  these  eisht, 
m  thrde  generations,  ancestors  uus 
double  in  everv  generation  of  33^ 
years,  and  eignt-foM  in  every  106 
years;  so  going  back  another  100 
years,  or  to  1630,  the  ancestry  of 
every  living  person  would  be  8  X  8, 
or  64 :  in  1630,  it  Would  be  8  X  64 
or  612:  in  1406,  be  4096:  in  1330^ 
32768:  in  1230,  221344:  in  1130, 
2097152;  and  at  the  era  of  the  con- 
auest,  tho  ancestrV  of  every  one  of 
the  English  family  was  the  whole 
population  of  England ;  while  on  tha 
other  hand,  cfvery  one  having  chil- 
dren at  thai  time  was  the  direct  pro* 
gemitor  of  the  whole  of  the  Uvlnff 
race.  The  nue  of  the  vear  2630  wdl 
in  like  manner  descend  from  E  or  9 
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and  of  animus  are  kept  up,  and 
iinthout  mixture  families  deteriorate 
in  faculties  and  become  extinct.  In 
one  natiou  the  people  are  all  kindred 
in  remote  degrees,  and  had  common 
ancestry. 

On  examining  Zerah  Conram,  the 
calculating  boy,  who  in  a  minute  or 
two  could  give  the  exact  product  of 
five  or  six  figures  by  five  or  six,  or 
extract  the  square  or  cube  root  of 
eight  or  ten  figures,  the  {oUovriAf 
rules  about  the  square  root  were  eli- 
cited:— 1.  A  square  number  cannot 
have  an  odd  number  of  cyphers.  2. 
If  the  last  figure  is  a  4,  tne  last  but 
one  will  be  even.  3.  If  the  laat  is  a 
GL  the  last  but  one  is  a  two.  4.  If 
the  last  is  odd,  the  last  but  one  is 
even.  6.  If  the  last  is  even*  except 
4,  the  last  bui  one  is  odd.  The  two 
Isst  cannot  be  even,  except  two  cv- 
phers  or  two  lours.  More  than  tne 
three  last  cannot  be  the  same,  unless 
cyphers  or  fours.  George  Bidder, 
another  calculating  boy,  had  in- 
vented similar  sets  of  rules. 

The  loe-line  is  divided  into  spaces 
of  fifty  feet,  and  the  way  measured 
by  a  half  minute  sand  glass,  which 
bears  nearly  the  same  proportion  to 
an  hour  that  fifty  leet  bears  to  a 


The  fiiction  of  cylinders  or  wheels 
IS  as  the  pressure,  and  inversely  as 
the  diameter. — Omltnnb. 

Friction,  in  eeneral,  in  machinery, 
is  taken  at  a  loss  of  one-fourth  of 
the  power  exerted.  It  arises  from 
the  lateral  tranefier  of  the  motion, 
and  from  the  force  of  weight  acting 
Bt  right  angles  to  the  imparted  mo- 
tions, and  in  rubbing  is  as  the  sur&- 
ces,  imparting  and  reoeiving  motion. 

The  least  frietwn  is  when  polished 
mm  moves  on  hnuB.-^OmUrmb, 

The  force  o(  a  man  in  turning  a 
winch  it  taken  at  116  lbs.,  or  as  much 
as  would  raise  256  lbs.  3281  feet  in  a 
day ;  his  force  in  pumping  is  aa  190, 
or  equal  to  419  lbs.  in  3^1  feet ;  in 
ringing  259,  or  572  lbs.  3281  feet ;  and 
m  rowing  273,  or  608  lbs.,  3281  feet- 

Smeaton,  a  good  authority,  reck- 
oned a  horse  equal  to  five  meB>  and 
Bossuet  seven  men,  and  an  ass  to 


two  men.    A  horse,  says  Desagidier,  I  second. 


can  draw  200  lbs.  2^  miles  per  hour, 
for  eight  hours  per  day,  or  240  lbs 
six  hours.  Smeaton  says  that  a 
horse  loaded  with  224  lbs.  can  travd 
twenty-five  miles  in  seven  or  eight 
hours. 

Hie  force  of  a  horse  per  E^eaagu- 
lier,  is  44000  lbs.  1  foot  per  nunma 
Per  SflDoaton,  22916  ditio. 
Per  Watt,  33000  ditto. 

Then,  as  Mr.  Watt,  in  a  steam  en- 
sine,  considers  one  fourth  lost  by 
niction,  he  takes  Desagulier's  44000 
lbs.  as  the  horse  power  in  his  steam 
engine. 

230  gallons  on  an  over  shot  water 
wheel,  a  6.12  inch  steam  engine  cy* 
linder,  1  horse,  5  men's  power,  wind* 
mill  sails  17.89  feet,  are  all  equal  to 
raise  1000  lbs.  avoirdupois  thirteen 
feet  in  a  minute. 

1584  gallons,  a  cylinder  14.2inohei^ 
ten  horses,  fifty  men,  or  66.57  leet 
Dutch  sails,  are  equal  to  raising  1000 
lbs.  130  ieet  in  a  minute. — Panwick. 

One  bushel  of  good  coals  raise  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-two  millions  of 
pounds  ona  foot  per  minute.  Four 
bushels  of  coals  per  hour,  with  a  cy- 
linder of  3U  inches^  and  Hi  strokea 
of  seven  feet  per  minute,  is  a  force 
equal  to  forty  horses  constantly.  A 
rotative  double  engine,  with  a  cylin- 
der 231  inches,  making  2U  strokea 
of  five  feet  per  minute,  is  a  twenty 
horse  power;  and  a  cylinder  17|, 
making  25  strokes  of  four  feet  is  a 
ten  horse  power:  the  consumption 
of  coals  being  proportional. —  Watt, 

The  eomaien  velocity  of  overshot 
wneeis  is  three  feet  per  second. 

A  man  or  horse  will  perform  hia 
laboar  widi  the  greatest  advantage, 
when  the  resistance  is  -fth  of  his 
natui^l  strength,  and  when  his  velo- 
city is  equal  to  \  of  his  greatest  vte- 
locity  when  not  impeded.  The  force 
of  a  man  at  rest  is  abom  70  lbs.  and 
his  velocity  six  feet  when  not  im- 
peded, therefore  his  force  is  exerted 
to  the  best  advantage  by  a  resistance 
equal  to  31  lbs.  and  a  velocity  of 
2  feet  per  second ;.  so  with  a  horse, 
his  greatest  pall  is  420  lbs.,  equal  to 
20  cubick  feet  of  steam  per  minute^ 
and  his  rate  10  feet  a  secofirf,  there- 
fore his  labour  is  best  performed  at 
187  lbs.  and  3  feet  4  mdiaa   per 
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A  hone  will  draw  200  lbs.  for  eight 
koura,  at  2|  miles  an  hour;  and  the 
strength  of  five  men  is  equal  to  one 
horse.  According  to  work  or  posi- 
tion a  horse  can  perform  the  work 
of  seven  men,  or  onl  v  of  three  menj 
but  five  is  taken  as  the  mean. 

The  resistance  in  the  same  fluid  to 
the  same  body  is  as  the  square  of  the 
velocity,  because  'Jiae  number  of 
atoms  encountered  is  as  the  super- 
flees  of  the  moving  body.  The  par- 
ticular resistance  of  diflerent  fluids  is 
to  be  determined  by  experiment.  A 
ball  which,  without  the  resistance 
of  air,  ought  to  rise  twelve  miles,  at 
2000  feet  per  second,  will  ascend  but 
2920  feet.  Resistance  too,  overcomes 
velocity,  so  as  to  render  the  velocity 
of  falling  bodies  unifonn,  after  moving 
through  Sk  feet  of  water  and  260  feet 
•fair. 

Horse  power  in  steam  engines  is 
calculated  as  the  power  which  would 
raise  33,000  lbs.  a  foot  high  in  a  mi- 
nute, or  90  lbs.  at  the  rate  of  4  miles 
an  hour.  Some  experimentalists  es- 
timate it  at  i  less,  but  the  above  is 
adopted  by  most  theoretical  writers. 
The  force  necessary  to  move  a 
wheel  carriage  on  a  level  road,  is 
about  "iVth  of  the  load,  on  a  railway 
it  is  but  the  160th.  On  a  canal  it  is 
but  the  600th. 

Friction  in  drawing  a  body  over 
a  horizontal  surface  is  equal  to  |d 
or  ith,  and  another  writer  makes  it 
7  to  20.  Friction  of  wheels  or  cylin- 
ders is  as  the  weights  divided  by  the 
diameters.  In  pulleys  the  friction  is 
reduced  one  half  by  grease.  The  gen- 
eral allowance  in  machinery  is  }d 
for  friction. 

In  wheel-machinery,  to  determine 
the  number  of  revolutions  of  the  last- 
moved  part  for  one  of  the  first-moved 
part,  divide  the  product  of  the  cogs 
m  the  driving  wneels  by  the  product 
of  the  cogs  in  the  driven  wheels. 

The  strength  of  an  inch  square  of 
diflerentkinns  of  wood  pulled  length- 
wayS)  has  been  determined  as  unaer : 

Beech.    .    .   6000  lbs. 

Oak  .    .    .      7000 

Alder  .    .    .   6000 

Ash  .    .    .     6000 

Fir.    .    .    .   4000 

Birch     .    .     4200 

Walnut  .    .    6000 

Cedar    .    .     6000 


A  piece  of  fir  two  inches  in  diame- 
ter bears  7  tons ;  a  rod  of  iron,  Jd  of 
an  inch  diameter.  3  tons;  and  a 
hempen  rope  of  tne  same  size  will 
carry  1000  lbs.  The  rule  is  as  fol- 
loiwa:  square  the  diameter  in  incho« 
or  parts,  and  multiply  for  fir  by  9, 
for  rope  by  22,  and  for  iron  bv  106. 
the  product  is  cwts.  A  six  tnread 
rope  bears  631  lbs.,  and  a  nine  thread 
1014  lbs.,  a  twelve  thread  1664  lbs., 
an  eighteen,  2146  lbs. 

The  lateral  strength  of  bodies  is 
as  the  area  of  the  section.  A  piece 
of  freestone  requires  206  lbs.  to  pull 
it  asunder,  and  the  lateral  strength 
of  fir  is  18  times  less  than  its  strength 
lengthways.  Emerson  determines 
that  a  rod  of  good  oak  one  inch 
square,  will  for  a  short  time  bear  in 
the  middle  330  lbs.  and  permanently 
207  lbs.  The  proportions  for  dififerent 
substances  of  equal  lengths  and 
sizes  are,  oak  and  yew  as  11,  ash 
and  elm  as  8|,  walnut  and  red  fir  7, 
beech,  birch,  alder  and  white  fir  6, 
iron  107,  brass  60,  bone  22,  lead  61, 
freestone  1;  in  resard  to  loads 
placed  in  their  middte. 

In  resisting  compression  the 
strength  of  timber  in  a  rod  4  feet 
long  and  iVths  of  an  inch  square  is 
for  fir  226  lbs.,  beech  146  lbs.,  and 
oak  86  lbs.  Oak  will  bear  a  pressure 
of  4000  lbs.  per  square  inch,  but 
other  experiments  make  it  ?fJO0  lbs. 
Short  specimens  give  to  oak  a  com- 
parative power  ofresisting  pressure 
of  12.  willow  and  fir  9,  and  ash, 
elm,  and  poplar  7. 

The  cohesion  of  cast  iron  is  about 
30000  lbs.  per  square  inch. 

Coulomb  establishes  that  the  re- 
sistance of  fluids  is  as  the  velocity 
and  cohesion  or  viscidity  of  the  par- 
ticles. And  that  as  the  resistance 
of  oil  to  that  of  water  is  as  17.6  to  1, 
this  is  the  law  of  their  cohesion. 

Water  presses  on  the  bottoms  of 
vessels  as  the  base  by  the  height, 
whatever  be  the  form  or  bulk  oxthe 
height.  This  is  the  hydrostatick  pa- 
radox ;  and,  by  the  application  of 
it,  slender  pipes  are  made  to  produce 
an  extraordinary  pressure  at  the 
base,  for  it  is  always  as  the  base  by 
the  height. 

The  smallest  quantity  of  water 
balances  any  quantity  however 
greaf,  on  the  principle  of  finc'dng  its 
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level;  hence,  if  a  long  pipe  be  in- 
■  nrted  in  a  butt  of  water,  however 
small  ice  bore,  it  will  burst  the  butt 
as  though  it  had  been  Mown  up 
with  .ffunpowder.  Bramah's  press 
i8iaa£  on  this  principle,  and  a  co- 
lumn of  water  k  ^n  inch  diameterj 
acting  on  a  square  foot  of  water, 
produces  576  tons  pressure,  or  upoi^ 
a  yard  in  (Uameter,  of  41472  tons, 
and  made  to  act  so  as  to  bear  upon 
any  substance.  The  weight  of  wa« 
ter  depends  on  its  height  and  not 
-on  its  quantity,  and  this  is  called 
the  hydrostatick  paradox. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged 
through  different  apertures,  with 
difierent  heights  of  the  fluid,  is  as 
the  areas  of  the  apertures  and  the 
square  roots  of  tne  heights;  but 
one-third  more  wilt  be  (ustfharged 
through  a  pipe  than  through  the 
aperture. 

The  centres  of  pressure  of  a  fluid 
and  of  percussion,  are  ids  the 
height 

In  levelling  it  is  usual  to  allow  the 
10th  of  an  inch  in  every  -200  yardsi 
or  8  inches  in  a  mile ;  6  feet  ia  ) 
-nileB;  10|  feet  in  4  miles;  15^  in  6t 
24  m  6;  66  in  10;  100  in  12^;  and 
190  £Bet  in  14  miles  for  the  spheri- 
city of  the  earth. 

Projectiles  independently  of  resis- 
tance^ describe  parabolick  curves. 

In  a  Circle,  calling  D  the  diame- 
ter, G  the  circumferencei  A  the  area, 
and  P  3.14159. 

G     4A  A 

IXsa— or — i  or^V— 

PC  P 

4A 

CsPDor — ^,or«\/PA.. 

D 

PD«     C«      DC 

'A= OT — f  or 

4        4P         4 
C      4A       C8 
P=— or — t  or  — 
D      D<^       4A 

Hk^  following  are  the  varied  rela- 
tions of  forces :  b  the  body,  f  the 

'  Isrpe^  fn  the  mementumj  o  the  ve- 
locity, 4  the  spaoc)  t  the  tune.  Then 

•  levenilly— 

-»      /         mt     ft 
•»»->  as^  as,  — ^,«fl  - 

9  9  9  9 

yoL,  IIL  3 


h9 

/asm,  asio,  as  — 
t 

6« 
mas/  a8fr«,  as — 

t 


tm     if 


Hyperboliek  ooDaid . 


•  as<r,  J 

9         9h       9b 

las— ,  as— ^  as— 

9       m      f 

The  eentn  ^mniiy^  or  of  peiew^ 
sion,  putting  a  for  a  line,  joining>the 
vertex,  and  Xke  middle  of  the  base  is^ 
in  difierent  bodies,  as  under;  taken i 
from  the  vertex : 

A  plain  triaaglo,  |  a. 

A  right  cone,       fa 

In  a  sector,  as  arch  to  chord,  Bai»- 
i  radius  to  the  distance  from  centre. 

In  a  sphere,  segment  of  a. sphere^, 
spheroio,  or  conoid,  the  altitude  be- 
ing X,  and  the  whole  axis^. 

The  sphere,  or  spberiod  la- -— 

Hemisphere,  or  spheroid,  |  jt. 
Parabolick  conoid  ...    |jr. 

4a+3jr. 

6a+3dr. 

The  centre  of  gnnrifey  and  percus- 
sion of  any  number  of  bodiea,  or 
masses,  in  a  right  line,  is  (buna  by 
multipljring  each  body  by  its  dis- 
tance from  some  fixed' point  in  the 
line,  and  dividing  tho  sum  of  the 
products  by  the  sum*  of  the  bodies, 
then  the  quotient  ie  the  diftanoe 
from  the  point. 

Or,  if  the  bodies  are  not  in  one 
plane,  a  common  plane  must  be  as- 
sumed ;  and  then  the  snm  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  bodies  into  their  dis- 
tances, divided  by  the  bodies,  is  the 
distance  of  the  common  centre  from 
the  plane. 

The  centre  qfo&oiOaHou  of  a  right- 
lined  rod,  is  two-thirds  of  its  length 
^m  the  point  of  suspension. 

In  small  arcs,  the  vibrations  of 
equal  pendolmns  are  performed  in 
the  same  time.  The  times  are  a9  the 
eqnare  roots  of  the  lengths.  The  \ 
lengths  are  as  the  squares  of  the 
number  of  vibrations  in  the  same 
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time.  An  claBtick  pendulum,  vibra- 
ting between  semi-cycloidal  cheeks, 
performs  all  its  arcs  in  equal  time. 
Compensation,  or  gridiron  pendu- 
lums, are  formed  otsteel  ana  brass 
alternately,  so  as  not  to  vary  in 
lenjgth  by  temperature. 

The  distance  of  the  cenp'e  qf  gyra- 
tion from  the  axis  of  rotation  is  as 
follows : — 

A  rieht  line  in  length  X  V  i*^ 

Circle,  or  cylinder,  about  axis — 
Radius  X  V  4- 

Circle  about  diametei^-RadiuB  X 

Plane  of  a  circle,  about  diameter 
I  Radius. 

Surface  of  a  sphere  about  diameter 
—Radius  X  V  f . 

Solid  globe,  Radius  X  V  {. 

Cone,  Radius  X  V  t%. 

The  equation  of  the  parabola  is 

=p*  I  and,  therefore,  the  squares 
of  the  ordinates  are  to  each  other  as 
the  abscess. 

The  equation  •)f  the  hyperbola  is 
bb 

aa 

The  equation  of  the  ellipse  i8yy= 
cc 

— (te— j«.) 
U 

The  equation  of  the  circle  is  yy= 
dx — jfl. 

These  four  are  curves  of  the  first 
order,  comprised  in  the  general  equa- 
tion o==a-{-ftaH-cy-f'^*-{-cary--fi/y"' 

Curves  of  the  second  order  have, 
for  their  general  emiation,  o  =  as 
above ;  adding  -|"  g"^  ~\~  ^^J/  "f"  ^^y* 
-f-Zy'.  And  those  of  the  third  order, 
superadding  mx*  -j-  ru:fy-\-px^y^  -j- 

?\xy^  -f-ry^; — x  and  y  being  rectangu- 
ar  co-ordinates. 

A  ctUenanan  curve  is  that  formed 
by  a  chain,  or  rope,  suspended  at 
both  ends.  A  cycloid  is  the  curve 
formed  by  a  pomt  in  a  wheeL  or 
body  on  the  earth,  which  revolves 
and  Roes  forward  at  the  same  time, 
and  that  in  which  all  bodies  fall.  A 
parabola  is  the  curve  formed  by 
water  from  a  pump,  or  by  a  stone 
from  a  sling. 

The  heacTof  a  fish  is  a  conoid,  or 
the  solid  form  of  least  resistance. 

The  cycloid  is  the  curve  line*of 
swiftest  descent,  and  is  precisely  the 
curve  which  the  double  motion  of  the 
earth  generates  in  all  falling  bodies. 


The  hexagonal  cells  of  bees  present 
the  greatest  space  with  the  least  la- 
bour. The  male  cells  are  invariably 
5-18th8  of  an  inch,  and  female  ones 
IS^GOths,  always  ami  every  where. 

A  proportion,  or  ratio  of  two  nun> 
bers,  is  greater  or  smaller  as  the 
quotient  of  their  division  is  more  or 
less.  Thus  6  is  to  2  in  greater  pro- 
portion than  6  to  3,  because  |-  gives 

a 
more  than  |-.    Hence  f  oi>-,  is  the 

b 
same  as  6 : 2,  or  a :  6. 

Ifa:6::c:d. 

Thena:c::6:d. 

a      c 

And  ad=c6,  or  — = — 
b      d 

And  a-Yb  :  b  ::  c-\-d  :  d 

And  a — b  :  b  ::  c--d  :  d 

If  b  equal  c 

Or  a  :  6  ::  6  :  d, 

Then  6  is  a  Tiuan  proportional  to 
a  and  d. 

It  is  also  a  third  proportional  to  a 
and  ad. 

And  it  haa  to  c^  a  duplicate  ratio  ot 
a  to  d. 

Then  also  ad  =zb^',  and  b  is  the 
square  root  of  ad. 

When  a  is  to  6  as  6  toe,  andcto  d; 
and  dtoe.  then  a  is  a  triplicate  ratio 
to  <4  the  tnird  term ;  and  a  quadrtk- 
plicate  to  e,  the  fourth  term. 

The  sum  of  an  arithmetical  series 
is  found  by  adding:  the  first  and  last 
terms,  and  multiplying  by  half  the 
number  of  terms. 

Any  term  is  the  first  term  added 
to  the  additional  number  of  common 
difierences.  If  the  first  term  is  3, 
and  the  common  difference  is  5,  then 
the  12th  term  is  llX6-f-3=:68. 

When  the  first  and  last  are  given, 
any  intermediate  terms  are  found  by 
suDstracting  the  two  terms,  and  di- 
viding by  one  more  than  the  num- 
ber of  terms  soug[ht  for  tlie  common 
difiTerence.  Thus  if  we  want  6  terms 
36 
between  5and40— then40— 6=rT-r 
b-t-l 
=5;  and  5,  10,  16,  20,  26,  30,  36 ;  40 
is  the  series. 

Every  geometrical  series  being  the 
continued  multiplication  by  a  fixed 
difference,  the  terms  are,  r  being  the 
difference  a,  flrjcr*.  ar^^  &c.  to  ar^^ 
for  n  terms.  The  last  term,  thero' 
fore,  is  ar^ — *,  because  the  first  in- 
volves no  power  of  r. 


The  Bum  of  an  ascending  series  is 
ibund  by  multiplying  the  last  term 
by  tlie  common  ratio — substracting 
thB  first  term  and  dividing  the  differ- 
ence by  the  ratio  less  1. 

The  sum  of  a  descending  series  is 
found  by  deducting  the  power  of  the 
ratio  raised  to  the  number  of  terms 
from  1,  and  dividing  the  difference  by 
1  less  the  ratio,  and  multiply  this 
quotient  by  the  first  term. 

And  the  sum  of  a  descending  inji' 
nite  series  is  found  by  dividing  tne 
first  term  by  1  less  the  common  ratio. 

Logarithms,  so  useful  in  philoso- 
phy, are  the  arithmetical  scries  in 
contrast  with  a  parallel  ffeoraetrical 
series,  by  which  the  multiplication 
of  any  two  terms  of  one  series  cor- 
responds with  additions  of  the  other. 
The  Logarithms  for  prime  Numbers, 
under  100,  are  as  under,  and  others 
are  formed  from  these  by  mere 
xooltiplications  and  additions : — 

2—  .301030        43—1.633469 

3—  .477121  47—1.672099 
5—  .698970  53—1.724276 
7—  .845098        5^-1.770852 

11—1.041393  61—1.785330 
13-1.113943  67—1.826075 
17—1.230449  71-1.851^58 
19—1.273754  73—1.863323 
23—1.361729  79—1.897627 
29—1.462393  83—1.919078 
31—1-491362  87-1.939390 
37-1.568202  97—1.986772 
41—1.612784 

The  Index  is  always  one  less  than 
the  number  of  digits  in  the  whole 
numbers. 

As  examples  of  the  use  of  the 
above,  all  the  powers  of  each  num- 
ber are  found  by  multiplying  by  2^  3, 
4.  &c.  Thus  the  Ln^.  of  4  is  twice 
that  of  2;  of  8  is  thrice ;  of  16  is  4 
times;  and  so  on.  And  the  Log. 
of  9  is  twice  that  of  3,  of  27  is  three 
times,  &.C  So  the  multiplies  of  any 
two  of  the  figures  have  the  sum  of 
their  Logs,  for  their  Log.  Thus  2X 
7=14,  and  the  Logs,  of  2  and  7  added, 
are  the  Log.  of  14.  This  short  table 
will,  therefore,  produce  any  desired 
LcYgarithm  of  any  number. 

Log.  of  the  arc  of  a  quadrant 
1.670?9=.196119. 
Ofthechord=.150515. 
Of  the  circle,  6.283 =.798180. 
Of  earth^s  rotation  per  second  at 
Cbe  equator,  1525.46=3.183401. 

Of  earth's  velocity  per  second, 
9T793  feet=4.990307. 


Of  distance  from  i 
mile8=7.968605. 

Parallax,  9'.7726=.943129. 

Of  days  in  ayear=2.562592. 

Of  sec.  in  a  day  =4.935326. 

Of  moon's  fall  m  her  orbit  per  mi- 
nute, 128314  feet=5.109963  (not  16 
feet!) 

The  f^Iowing  is  a  brief  view  of 
some  modem  prmciples  of  physicks, 
pubUshed  by  the  editor : 

All  phenomena  are  results  of  mat- 
ter in  motion,  and  motions  are  trans- 
ferred ac2  in/fnt^m  ;  transfer  being 
action,  and  reception  re-action. 

Space  is  occupied  by  atoms  and 
masses  transferring  power  to  one 
another^  so  as  to  be  a  plenum  of 
power,  in  bodies  or  atoms  in  regular 
motion. 

Wherever  there  is  power  there  is 
matter  in  motion, and  wherever  there 
is  matter  in  mouon  there  is  power, 
directly  as  their  multiple. 

Vis  inertia  is  the  effect  of  contrary 
or  oblique  motions,  matter  deriving 
all  its  power  from  motion. 

Powers  of  attraction,  r^ulsion, 
universal  gravitation,  projectile 
force,  caloric,  chymistry,  sympathy, 
fluids  sui  generis,  &.C.  &c.  are  in- 
ventions to  conceal  ignorance,  be- 
ing universally  resolvahle  into  some 
matter  or  matters  in  some  motion 
or  motions,  the  detection  of  which 
is  knowledge. 

QAialities  of  body  and  matter  are 
mere  variations  of  power  or  form, 
and  always  measured  by  relative 
material  reailts  of  matter  on  matter. 

Definite  sizes  and  definite  results 
of  all  kinds,  are  consequences  of  ac- 
tions and  reactions,  arriving  at 
limits  by  a  law  of  simultaneous  se- 
ries, increasing  and  decreasing; 
hence,  whatever  is  is  fit,  and  what 
is  not  fit  is  not ;  and  all  actual  and 
continued  existence  is,  for  the  time^ 
in  general  harmony. 

The  following  new  and  original 
determinations,  m  addition  to  others 
under  the  heads  AsraoNOBfY  and 
pHiLOBOPHT,  were  made  by  Sir  R. 
Phillips  in  1831.  Results  only  are  giv- 
en, and  details  are  avoided  in  a  work 
of  this  miscellaneous  character  :— 

Bodies  deflected  at  right  angles 
to  a  system  in  progressive  motion, 
rise  with  a  force  directly  as  the  height 
attained,  and  inversely  as  the  pro- 
gression, and  they  return  contrary- 
wise.     If  the  deflection  is  in  tne 
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angles,  in  24  hours,  vary  59.1%; 


U 


quadrant  of  a  sphere^  the  deflecting 
and  returning  totee  is  inversely  as 
the  quadrant,  and  directly  as  the 
progression. 

If  the  quadrant  is  part  of  a  rota- 
ting sphere,  the  rotating  periphery 
is  tne  Dase  of  a  sector,  whose  apex 
is  the  centre  of  the  circle,  and  whose 
equal  sides  are  the  radd^    But  the 

CXD 
areas  of  circles  are ^  and  the  su- 
perficies of  asphere  are  CXD?  hence, 
in  comparing  the  rotative  force  of 
any  periphery  with  that  of  the  whole 
sphere,  or  in  using  it  as  part  of  the 
whole,  the  periphery  moved  through 
must  be  multiplied  oy  4.  But  if  tne 
sphere  is  not  true,  as  in  the  earth, 
then  by  its  proportion  to  a  true 
sphere,  and  for  our  oblate  spheroid, 
the  multiplier  is  3.96406. 

But  as  the  peripheries  are  the 
bases  of  areas  described  in  differ- 
ent times,  BQ^  in  comparing  their 
forces  for  diflferent  times,  their 
squares  must  be  compared,  or  as  the 
motions  are  mtdtiples  of  the  times, 
the  squares  of  the  times  may  bo 
adopted.  Then  as  central  force  or 
O 

falling  is  for  a  aeoond ,  for  other 

4R 
times  it  is  as  4  R*  or  T".  This  ratio 
of  areas  describedby  the  peripheries, 
18  therefore  the  true  cause  of  the 
laws  of  acceleration,  traced  by  Qali- 
leo,  and  not  the  motion  added  to 
motion  as  has  b«en  plausibly  al- 
O 

kgod.      Taking ^  for  the  fall  for 

0«    4R 

any  time^  or for  the  square  of  the 

4R« 
fhll,  the  fall  for  other  times  is  as  R* 
is  to  the  fall  for  that  time,  so  is  R* 
for  another  time  to  the  faH  for  that 
time.  Thu^  if  1525  feet  in  1  second 
give  16.066  feet  of  fail,  3090*  give 
1525« 

64.34  foet  of  fall,  or ^  for  half 

2* 
a  second  give  4.0St25  feet  of  fall. 
But  the  square  of  the  times  1,  2,  |, 
Ac,  is  equivalent  to  R*,  so  we  may 
ftubstituttf  these  for  R*^  though  the 
square  of  the  periphery  m  the  time, 
or  the  motion  of  areas,  is  the  cause 
of  the  fhcnomenoo. 

The  earth  turns  on  its  axis  be- 
Mwe  it  is  deflected  from  a  right  line 
in  one  tangent  to  another,  whose  I 


the  sine  of  which  is  172  to  the  whole 
force,  whose  sine  lOOOO  carries  it,  in 
24  hours,  through  a  distance  equal 
to  64.33  circumferences.  Then  as 
10000  :  64.33 ::  10172  to  66.44  one  cir- 
cumference  more,  owing  to  the  de- 
flective force  172.  And  this  force 
acts  on  the  onter  hemisphere  because 
a  body  moves  only  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  is  imp|elled,  and  an  extra 
force  on  one  hemisphere  would  pro- 
duce rotation.  Thus  all  planets  and 
the  sun  itself  rotate,  and  rotation  is 
evidence  of  fallmg  from  one  tangent 
to  another.  In  me  moon,  the  tides 
of  the  earth  are  the  compensating 
force.  The  inclination  demands  an 
increase  as  1.077  to  1.,  and  reduces 
65.44  to  65.35.  In  a  quadrant  = 
5676  circumferences,  the  64.33d  ia 
91.31  extra  rotations. 

Tile  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  ars 
diminutive  representations  of  the 
earth's  motions,  and  the  length  of  a 
pendulum  for  a  second  is  directly  as 
0»,  and  inversely  as  4  «  X  6.283  >. 
As  R  or  4  varies  from  the  mean  of  a 
true  sphere  at  the  place,  the  pendu- 
lum is  longer  or  shorter.  For  other 
times,  it  is  governed  by  the  ratio  of 
R2  and  0>  m  a  second  to  R*  and  O* 
in  the  other  tune.  The  length  of  the 
pendulum,  determined  by  observa- 
tion, enables  us  therefore  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  values  of  O,  R,  or  4, 
the  fi^re  of  the  earth,  any  two  be- 
ing given ;  for  the  areas  described 
by  the  pendulum  exactly  mimick  the 
areas  described  by  a  radius  of  the 
earth  by  its  roution. 

As  the  oblate  fi£[ure  of  the  earth 
depends  on  the  variation  of  4 ;  and 
0« 

as  in  the  equation =P, 

4  R«  X  6,283» 
0«XP 

we  have =i,  mote  or 

R«  X  6.283« 
leas ;  so  may  we  find  the  ratios  of  the 
two  diameters  by  comparing  it  with 
a  true  circle.  It  is  as  4  to  3.96406. 
llie  cause  is  the  unequal  force  of  the 
outer  hemisphere,  wliich  lengthens 
the  cosine&  for  the  orbit  iw  that  case 
would  not  be  the  exact  Oxntre  of  the 
force  of  both  hemispheres,  and  the 
poles  would  be  flattened  about  16 
miles  by  that  small  diflereocc  in  the 
equatorial  force. 

The  eccentricity  of  orbits,  and  the 
advance  of  the  line  of  apsides,  arise 
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or  any  planet^  while  performing  its 
oibit.  Then  the  orbit  motion,  dur- 
ing a  rotation  of  fhe  earth,  is  1,600^- 
290  miles  i  but  to  readjuat  the  ortnt 
without  enlargementi  the  whole 
qoaatiiy  is  given  to  the  radius,  first 
jHtntittfyj  and  then  it  is  abstracted 
ntgaHmeiy.  by  which  the  1,600,290 
nites  in  the  orbit  are  neutralued, 
and  the  orbit  aiTected  only  by  an 
advance  of  the  apsides  equal  to  the 
substantive  circumference  of  the 
earth  in  the  echptick.  The  positive 
and  negative  results  are  effected  by 
the  alternate  tangental  action  of  the 
outer  hemisphere,  in  passing  from 
the  j>erihelion  to  the  aphelion,  to  the 
limit  of  the  forces;  and  by  the 
chordal  action  of  the  inner  hemi- 
sphere in  passing  from  the  aphelion 
to  the  perihelion.  But  for  this  truly 
subtime  econdmy,  the  extra  rotation 
would  enlarge  the  orbits  in  every  re- 
volution by  1,600^290  miles.  The 
true  eccentricity  on  93  miUions  dis- 
tance is  1,568,870  miles,  or  as  1  to 
0.0168S ;  and  if  the  advance  of  the 
apsides,  &c.  is  added  in  measure,  it 
would  be  exactly  equal  to  the  extra 
dajr's  motion.  Of  course,  every  in- 
orement  of  an  orbit  is  part  of  a  se- 
ries of  concentnck  circles,  of  which 
the  eon  is  the  constant  centre.  The 
^g'tbtm  is  a  mere  picture  or  hiero- 
glyphick  history  of  the  orbit.  If 
planets  were  points,  they  would  per- 
form exact  circles;  but  diefinite  bulks 
give  two  degrees  of  force  to  their  in- 
ner and  outer  hemispheres,  whose 
motions  runninff  into  each  other  al- 
ternately prevaQ,  and  hence  the  va- 
nation  m  orbit  and  centre  as  de- 
scribed. 

Eepler'alaw  should  be  T*:  (^  :: 
D8  iM :  d  8  M«8.  It  has  not  hitherto 
been  understood ;  but  it  arises  from 
the  Times  being  drcles,  which  are 
intohed  with  forces ;  and  then  the 
force,  or  power,  being  first  extracted, 
the  root  is  the  circle  m  the  usual  re- 
lations of  circles  to  the  radii.  The 
power  of  tlie  force  in  a  quadrant  is 
1.571)8;  and  the  Time  is  the  ciicle 
*«<";  that  1 

is T  =  C«-«»,  therefore  T  ufj®=  C. 


The  true  ratio  therefore  is  T  '■*"»*. 


1 


«'^™*::D:d.    But  to  give  an  ex- 
imasion  like  I^epler's,  since  fSw  =5 


3.i4iC|  and  the  denominator  of  the  co- 
efficient may  be  carried  to  the  last 
terms  without  changing  the  propor- 
tion, T^  is  to  rs  as  D  ^1*18  to  d  3.i»«, 
The  roots  and  j>ower8  are,  of  course, 
attained  by  dividing  or  multiplymg 
the  logarithms.  Mercury,  by  this 
corrected  ; atio,  comes  out  37,593,000 
mfles;  Venus,  68,254,630;  and  the 
other  planets  slightly  more  than 
usual. 

The  two  forces  which  move  the 
planets  are  the  deflective  force  from 
thB  line  of  the  sun^s  motion,  pro- 
duced by  the  sun's  rotation  on  his 
axis  ana  around  the  centre  of  mo- 
mentum of  the  system  which  carry 
or  urge  the  medium  of  space  into 
circles,  and  these  act  tangent-wise 
on  the  planets  as  L2114;  and  the  re- 
mming  force  by  which  they  follow 
the  sun  in  the  whole  moving  system 
as  1 — ^between  the  two  performing  a 
resultant  motion  of  1.5708  in  a  quad- 
rant, and  a  return  to  the  line  in  the 
next  quadrant 

Since  neither  the  sun  nor  any  mat  • 
ter  has  power  without  motion,  so  in 
the  sun  s  great  power  we  have  evi- 
dence of  great  progressive  Qiotion. 
Then  the  rotation  of  6619  feet  pel 
second,  demands  a  velocity  of  26,- 
476  feet,  to  render  the  centripetal 
merely  equal  to  the  centrifugal  force. 
Again,  roution  is  itself  evidence  of 
failine  ftora  a  tangent  into  an  orbiL 
Herschel,  by  observation,  thought  the 
sun  somehow  moved  towards  Her- 
cules, with  the  vdocity  of  the  earth, 
or  100,000  feet  per  second.  It  is 
therefore  now  inferred,  that  the  sun 
actually  describes  a  great  orbit  round 
some  undiscriminated  centre;  and 
Sir  R.  Phillips  analoj^cally  has  esti- 
mated the  size  of  this  orbit  on  three 
degrees  of  central  force.  With  equal 
centripetal  and  centrifugal  at  162,865 
millions;  with  4.02  feet  of  fall  per 
second  at  654,722  millions ;  or.  with 
16.085  of  fall  at  2,619,750  millions  ; 
performed  in  each  case  in  exactly 
25,868  years,  the  i>eriod  of  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinoxes,  which  he 
considers  as  the  true  period  of  the  so- 
lar orbit.  Hence  the  changes  of 
50". 1  per  annum  in  the  phenomena 
of  the  earth  and  stars,  or  of  a  desree 
in  72  years ;  and  hence  the  whole  of  | 
the  stars  go  apparently  round  in  26,- 
868  years.  Of  course,  the  planets  as 
to  the  sun  are  therefore  like  satellites. 
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The  three  approximating  quanti- 
ties, the  apsides'  progression,  the 
earth's  circumference,  and  the  pre- 
cession, have  been  connected  at  col. 
620 :  but  the  theory  of  a  solar  orbit 
rendering  the  precession  its  measure, 
the  apsides^  progression  alone  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  the  acceleration 
of  the  earth's  extra  rotation.  The 
period  is  20,910  years,  and  the  an- 
nual angle  61"  .916,  equal  to  27,926 
miles  in  the  earth's  orbit  Then 
24,694  equatorial  measure  of  the 
earth  would  be,  in  the  ecUpdck,  26,- 
912;  and  adding  increase  on  in- 
crease a  47th  for  the  moon,  and  ef- 
fects of  variable  distance,  the  26,- 
812  would  become  27,925.  At  the 
same  time,  this  is  a  period  of  mo- 
dern observation,  and  may  be  sub- 
ject to  variations,  owing  to  the  solar 
orbit,  while  the  precession,  or  solar 
orbit  of  50".l,  was  well  known  to 
the  ancient  Hindoos ;  and,  as  now 
appears,  arises  from  the  fixity  of  the 
axis  from  terrestrial  structure,  while 
the  stars  pass  the  nodes,  or  th^ 
nodes  appear  to  fall  back,  owing  to 
the  earth's  progression  along  with 
the  sun  in  the  grand  solar  orbit 

Another  means  of  determining  the 
sun's  distances,  besides  those  de- 
scribed in  articles  Astbonomy  and 
PHiLOsoptnr,  is  to  divide  the  orbit 
motion  found  by  the  fall  in  a  second, 
by  1.57079,  which  gives  the  propor- 
tion of  the  radius,  and  then  multi- 
plying by  the  seconds,  in  which  a 
quadrant  is  performed,  it  gives  93,- 
026,240  as  the  mean  distance. 
Tables  of  Decimals : — 

Is.  is  .05  of  one  pound. 

Id.  is  .0011666  or  one  pound. 

1  farthing  is  .0010416  of  a  pound. 

1  inch  is  .08333  of  a  foot 

1  lb.  is  .009928  of  a  cwt 

1  02,  is  .000558  of  a  cwt. 

1  yard  is  .000568  of  a  mile. 

1  inch  is  .0000158  of  a  mile. 

1  day  is  .002739  of  a  year. 

1  ramute  is  .000694  of  a  day. 

1  dwt  is  .004166  of  a  lb.  troy. 

1  grain  is  .000173  of  a  lb.  troy. 
Decimals  of  Fractions. 

i=.5  1=.2 

^  «  .75  4-  =  .142857  d&o 

J.  .=  .125  ^=.llll&c. 

I  =  .375  y\  =  .090909  &c 

{  a:  .625  (V  =  .08333  dkc. 


-j.  =  .876      fj  =  .0625 

J.  =  333&c.^  =.05 

f  =  .666  <&c.  ^  =  .041666  <bc. 

Tables  of  sines  and  tangents,  and 
of  natural  sines  and  tangents,  are  not 
always  accessible;  the  followin|f 
proportions  between  the  sides  of  tn- 
angles  whose  hypothenuse  is  lOX) 
for  every  two  degrees,  may  therefore 
be  ueefiil. 


Angle 

Sine  or 

Cos.  or 

Degrees. 

Peip. 

Base. 

1 

17 

999 

3 

52 

998 

5 

87 

996 

7 

121 

992 

9 

156 

988 

U 

191 

982 

13 

225 

974 

1& 

259 

966 

17 

292 

956 

19 

326 

946 

21 

358 

934 

23 

391 

920 

25 

423 

906 

27 

434 

891 

29 

485 

875 

31 

515 

857 

33 

545 

839 

35 

574 

819 

37 

602 

799 

39 

629 

7T7 

41 

656 

754 

43 

682 

731 

45 

707 

707 

For  the  next  45  degrees  they  are  to 
be  taken  conversely,  or  base  and  cos. 
for  perpendicular  and  sine.  Interme- 
diate degrees,  or  parts  of  degrees,  may 
be  found,  without  matenal  errour, 
by  the  mean  proportional:  for  ex- 
ample, 66  degrees,  ten  more  than  45, 
is  equal  to  ten  less,  or  36  degrees,  the 
base  being  taken  as  the  perpendicu- 
lar; and  if  36  degrees  were  wanted, 
574  added  to  602  is  1176,  the  half  of 
which  is  588,  which  is  the  perpendicu- 
lar for  36  degrees,  or  the  base  for  54 
degrees,  andso  the  half  of  36  and  35 
would  be  dSk°  and  64p. 

A  pump  10  feet  above  a  well,  with 
7  inches  Dore,  will  discharge  70  gal- 
lons a  minnte;  and  at  30  feet  and  4 
inches,  23  gallons. 

In  the  SBman  notation,  IQ  or  D, 
stood  for  600 :  and  C  after  them,  for 
as  many  hundreds  as  C's ;  CIo,  or  M, 
was  1000,  with  C's  for  odd  hundreds. 

M,  with  a  dash  over  it  was  one 
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iniUion;  X,  with  a  dash  over  it, 
10,00a  The  o  is  tenfold  the  number 
to  which  it  is  added. 

The  length  of  strings  and  vibrations 
ma  second  of  time,  of  the  eight  notes 
sod  four  semitones  of  an  octave,  ars— 

LenpK.    VtbraiioiM. 

C 500  -.  480 

B 530  .•  453 

Bflat 561  .•  428 

A 696  .•  404 

Gsharp 630  ••  381 

G 667  ..  360 

F  sharp 707  -.  339 

P 749  •.  320 

E 794  ..  302 

Eflat 841  •.  266 

D 891  ..  269 

C  Bhaip 944  ••  254 

C  again  being  I  and  240 
Some  writers  assifn  30  as  the  low- 
est, and  14000  as  the  nighest  nnmber 
of  distinguishable  vibrations  in  a 
■eoond,  in  producing  tones  on  musi- 
cal strings. 

Rait  of  Jnlerest,  in  teen  shiUingSt  ^ 
different  prices  of  2  per  cent,  conaoU : 

911  to  93     3L   Ss. 

901  to  911  31.    6s. 

87Jio90l 3/.    Is. 

87Ho88^ 31.    St 

86|  to87i 3L    9ir. 

85Ho86J 3/.  10». 

84   to  851   3/.  11». 

821  to  84     31.  12*. 

81|to82f  3/.  13«. 

801  to81| 3^14*. 

79|to90J  3/.  15*. 

7SJto79J  3/.  16». 

77lto7RJ  3/.  175. 

76ito77|  3/.  18*. 

75*to76j  3/.  19». 

74|to75i  Al.    Os. 

73Mo74|  4/.    \s. 

Hio^her  or  lower  rates  may  be  csti- , 
mated  from  the  above,  by  adding  01 
sabstracting. 
When  the  stocks  yield  4  per  cent., 

Siverament  sell  an  annuity  of  20/., 
r  10  years,  at  163/.  10«.  3d. ;  for  20 
Sars,  273/.  lU.  Id.;  30  years,  for 
7L  12«.  2d. ;  40  years,  for  397/.  St. 
lid.  I  and,  50  years,  for 430/.  19t.8<l ; 
or  for  life,  at  15,  for  362/.  14*.  8d. 
males;  or  3S3/.  lit.  females;  at  30, 
for  331/.  Idt.  7d.  males;  and  351/.  145. 
6d.  females;  at  60,  for  198/.  14t.  Ad. 
and  229/.  6«.  lid.;  and  in  proportion 
10  price  of  stocks  as  above. 
Half  the  length  of  a  second's  pen- 
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dulum  multiphed  by  9.87  is  the  fall  of 
a  body. 

Two  pendulums  at  Paris  made 
85922.06  and  85933.83  vibrations  in  a 
mean  solar  day.  And  the  same  in 
London  gave  85933.29  and  85945.86; 
12"  being  the  increase  in  London. 

A  leaden  ball  fell  from  the  cupola  oi 
St.  Paul's  to  the  pavement,  272  feet, 
in  4.2&<,  which  squared,  is  18.06 ;  then 
272 
jg^  =  15  feet  per  second.    But  17 

feet  being  allowed  for  resistance,  it  is 

taken  as  —    =  16  feet  per  second 

in  air;  and  as  16.06  is  vacuo.  A 
hollow  glass  elobe  was  6"  in  falling 
the  same  height. 

The  seconcb  pendulum,  in  London, 
is  39.12  inches ;  at  the  equator,  39.027; 
and  46^  is  39.111;  and  at  75^  is 
39. 187.  The  same  principle  makes  it, 
at  the  poles,  39.197. 

Eclipses  return  in  the  very  same 
order  every  18  years  and  11  days, 
supposing  four  leap-years  in  the  m- 
terval;  and,  if  five,  then  10  days. 
Other  cycles  of  motion,  however, 
vary  the  phenomena  or  measure.  The 
moon's  shadow  is  less  than  170  miles 
broad ;  but  the  eclipse  is  visible,  in 
degree,  for  2000  miles:  500  miles  di- 
ameter gives  11  digits,  and  then  a 
digit  less  every  260  miles. 

The  Eclipses  of  the  sun  for  this 
century,  visible  in  England,  are  as 
under: 

July  17,  1833,  at  7  in  the  morning. 

Feb.  21, 1841,  at  11  ditto. 

July  18, f  at  2  afternoon. 

May  6, 1845,  at  i  past  10 morning. 

May  17,  1863,  at  5  afternoon. 

Oct.  8, 1866,  at  6  afternoon. 

Dec  31,  1880,  at  2  afternoon. 

Mar.  27,  1895,  at  10  morning. 

The  principal  Eclipses  of  the  moon, 
i.  e.  total,  visible  in  Kngland  will  be  as 
under: 

July  "2, 1833,  at  1  morning. 

Dec.  26, 1633,  at  10  afternoon. 

April  20, 1837,  at  9  afternoon. 

Oct.  13, 1837,  at  i  past  11  afternoon. 

Nov.  "24, 1844,  at  12  at  night. 

Oct.  13, 1856,  at  |  past  11  afternoon. 

June  1,  1863,  at  12  at  night. 

July  12, 1870,  at  11  afternoon. 

Feb.  27, 1877,  at  |  past  7  afternoon. 

Aug.  23, 1877,  at  ^  past  11  afternoon. 

Oct.  4, 1884,  at  |  past  10  afternoon 

Jan.  28, 1888,  at  i  past  11  afternoon 

Nov.  16, 1891,  at  i  past  12  mominf 
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Hay  II4 1892)  at  i  past  11  afternoon. 

July  3»  1898,  at  I  past  9  afternoon. 

Deo.  27, 1898,  at  12  at  nigbt. 

Htmtwo  next  tranaita  of  Venus  will 
tm  in  December  1874  and  1862. 

Lon^tode  »  converted  into  time, 
by  calling  every  IS  degrees  an  hour, 

!^^)  every  degree  4  minutes  of  time 
^)  and  every  15  minutes  of  a  de- 
gree, one  minute  of  time. 
JPdli  tf  Bodies  in  12 
parts  ofstconds, 
193 


huhes. 


9^X  — 
144. 

=- 

1«34 

193 

SI 

6.36 

193 
1F»X  — 

16 

- 

12.06 

193 

- 

21^ 

193 

w^x  — 

676 

= 

33.64 

193 
30"' X  — 

= 

48.25 

3&"X193X.3403  = 
40"' X  193X  .444   = 
46"'X193X.Be26  = 
50"'  X  i93X  .7       = 
55"  X  193X.84     = 
eO'"orl"X193X.l  = 

66.68 
85.69 
10a56 
134.01 
162.12 
193.  0 

The  intersection  of  three  lines, 
drawn  from  the  angles  of  a  trian- 
gle, to  the  middle  of  the  opposite 
sides,  is  its  centre  of  gravity  and 
percussion.  If  Uie  Hnes  bisect  the 
angles;  it  is  the  centre  of  the  in- 
scnbea  circle;  and  if  perpendiculars 
to  the  opposite^  the  mtersection  is 
the  centre   of  the  circumscribing 

Cannon-balls  moving  1600,  1200, 
1500,  and  1060  foet  per  second,  or 
near  the  mouth  of  tne  gun,  pene- 
trated elm  20  inches,  15,  30,  and  16 
respectively;  oak  at  1200,  34  feet; 
9nd  earth  at  1300, 15  feet.  The  balls 
were  from  2  inches  to  5}  in  diameter. 

In  sandy  soils,  the  greatest  force 
of  a  pile-engine  will  not  drive  a  pile 
above  15  feet. 

Olive  oil  at  0<'  diminishes  to  32° 


The  differential  calculas  of  Lei^ 
nitz  finds  a  smatt  ^antity,  which 
taken  an  infinity  of  times  is  equal  to 
a  required  quantity;  and  flnzions 
consiaer  momenta  as  quantities. 
One  is  expressed  by  <2,  as  <2  ;r,  and 
the  other  by  a  dot,  as  x. 

An  increase  of  2  per  cent.- in  every 
10  years  would  double  mankind  in 
350vears.  An  increaseof  5  per  cent, 
in  142  years,  and  of  10  per  oent.  in 
73  years,  of  32  per  cent,  m  26  years. 
So  with  decrease,  and,-  if  a  popula- 
tion doubled  in  any  period,  it  would 
in  past  time  have  been  in  the  same 
period,  but  half,  a  fourth,  &c.  a  cob- 
sideration  which  proves  the  faUaey 
of  the  modem  population  theories.* 

A  landscape  m  perspective  slkouM 
not  include  more  than  an  angle  of 
60  degrees,  or  one  sixth  of  the  hori- 
zon. All  lines  perpendicular  to  the 
picture  or  perspecuve  plane,  vanish 
m  the  point  of  sight,  and  the  size  of 
objects  is  therefore  inversely  as  their 
distance. 

Thevemier  scale  is  11 -tenths  di- 
vided into  10  equal  parts,  so  that  it 
divides  a  scale  of  lOths  into  lOOths, 
where  the  lines  meet  even  in  the  two 
scales. 

A  man  five  feet  six  inches  high,  on 
the  sea-shore  or  on  level  ground, 
can  see  about  three  miles  distant 

Cassini's  meridian  line,  at  Bo« 
logna,  is  120  feet  long. 

St.  Paul's  London,  is  &  AT'  W.  of 
the  Observatory,  Greenwich. 

A  fall  of  one- tenth  of  an  inch  per 
mile  will  produce  a  motion  in  rivers. 
The  greatest  velocity  is  at  the  sur- 
face and  in  the  middle,  and  the  least 
at  the  bottom  and  sides.  But  as  the 
velocity  increases,  the  action  on  the 
sides  and  bottom  increases  also. 
The  mean  velocities  are  as  the  area 
of  the  sections. 

Numbers  whose  digits  are  divisi 
ble  by  3,  are  as  totals  divisible  by  3. 
Numbers  of  3  places^  in  ascending 
arithmetical  progression,  are  divisi- 
ble by  3.  In  like  manner  any  total 
composed  of  series  in  3,  or  its  mul- 
tiplies 6,  9,  or  12  with  equal  differ- 
ences, are  divisible  by  3. 

The  square  of  every  number,  end- 
ing with  5  or  0,  is  equal  to  2  square 
numbers,  divisible  by  3  and  by  4. 

To  determine  the  number  of  fixed 
atoms  in  any  bulk  by  their  down- 


ward  tendency,  the  hydrometer  is  • 
very  convenient  instrument,  and  it 
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girei  the  specifick  gravity  within  the 
lOjOOOth  part.  In  other  cases,  on 
beinff  weighed  in  and  out  of  water, 
as  the  lost  weight  in,  is  to  that  out, 
so  is  the  specifick  gravity  of  water  to 
that  of  the  body. 

One  link  of  a  surve^ror's  chain  is 
7.92  inches,  and  a  chain  of  100  links 
is  22  yaitls,  10  chains  helng  a  fur- 
longs and  80  a  mile.  625  Finks,  or 
30|  yardiL  is  a  oole  or  pereh,  40  poles 
is  a  rood,  and  4  roods,  or  100.000 
links,  or  10  chains,  or  4840  yards  is 
an  acre. 

In  cross  multiplicatkm  12  fourths 
is  a  third  12  thirds  is  a  second,  and 
12  Bcoonds  an  inch.  Feet  into  inches 
are  inches,  and  into  seconds  are  se- 
conds; inches  by  inches  are  seconds, 
and  by  seconds  are  thirds ;  seconds 
by  seconds  are  fourths. 

A  hide  of  land. was  100  or  120 
acres,  and  5  was  a  knight's  fee. 
Doomsday  book  reckonol  243000 
hkies  in  cultivation. 

A  standing  tree  is  measured  by 
squatiujg^  }th  of  the  girth,  and  mnlti* 
plying  It  by  the  height  of  the  trunk. 

Tiie  length  of  any  aic  of  a  circle 
is  found  by  multiplying-  the  degrees 
in  the  arc  oy  3.1416  times  thonraius, 
and  dividing -by  190. 

The  area  of  a  triangle  whose  sides 
only  are  given,  is-  found  by  taking 
half  their  sum,  substractine  each 
side,  and  then  multiply  the  huf  con* 
tinaally  by  the  three  remainders, 
and  the  square  root  of  that  product 
is  the  area. 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  the  product 
of  the  diameter  and  drcumference 
divided  bv  4. 

To  find  the  area  of  aepherical  tri- 
angle, multiply  t<he  difference  be- 
tween the  sum  of  its  three  angles 
and  two  right  angles  by  the  radios 
sf  the  sphere. 

To  find  the  area  of  the  segment  of 
a  parabola,  midtiply  the  base  by  the 
length,  and  take  |ds. 

For  an  eUipsis^  multiply  the  pro- 
duct of  the  two  axes  by  .7854. 

For  the  solid  contents  of  a  cylin- 
der, the  area  of-  the  base  by  the 
height.  For  a  cone  or  pyramid,  it  is 
one-third. 

For  the  area  of  spheres  or  parts, 
the  drcumferenee  oy  the  height, 
whether  sphere,  xone,  or  segment. 

The  solidity  of  a  sphere  is  |ds  of 
the  circumference  by  the  diameter ; 
or  the  cnbe-of  the  diameter  by  .5236. 


A  jparaboloid  is  the  area  of  the 
base  by  the  height  and  half  the  pro- 
duci. 

A  spheroid  is  the  multiple  of  the 
fixed  axis  by  the  square  of  the  re- 
volving axis,  and  by  .5236. 

The  area  of  a  circle  whose  diame- 
ter is  one,  is  equal  to  a  square  whose 
sides  are  .68622692 :  and  the  square 
whose  sides  are  1,  is  equal  to  a  cir 
cle  whose  diameter  is  1.112837917. 

Neper's  and  Bri^g*a  Lorarithnu, 
Nos.        Neper's  log.       Brigg*!  log. 

1  0,000000  0,0%000 

2  0,693147  0,301030 

3  0,098612  0,477121 

4  1,386294  0,602060 

5  1,609438  0,696970 

6  1,791759  0,778151 

7  1,945910  0,845098 

8  2,079441  0,903090 

9  2,197225  0,964240 
10               2,302646  1.000000 

Dr.  HuTTON,  assuming  the  princi- 
ple or  miracle  of  attraction,  com- 
puted the  earth's  total  density  to  be 
6.24  times  that  of  water,  or  half  that 
of  silver;  then  La  Place,  to  recon- 
cile attraction  to  facts,  estimated  the 
sun  as  ebony ;  Mercury  equal  to  fluid 
Quicksilver;  Venus  to  Zinc;  Mars  to 
diamond ;  Jtipiter  to  milk ;  Saturn 
to  fir ;  and  Herschel  to  amber ! 

To  square  the  circle  nearly,  for 
the  use  of  mechanics,  draw  diame- 
ters of  the  circle  at  right  angles  to 
each  other,  and  produce  them  each 
way,  beyond  the  circle,  till  the  pro- 
duced part  of  each  diameter  is  equal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  radius ;  and  the 
four  points,  when  conjoined,  form  a 
square  nearly  equal  to  the  area  of 
the  circle. 

A  mechanical  and  universal  rule 
of  proportion,  founded  on  cross  mul- 
tiplication, of  the  products  of  con- 
trary cause  and  effect  being  equaL 
answering  by  one  direct,  easy,  and 
general  method,  every  thing  that  can 
be  resolved  by  the  direct,  inverse, 
and  every  way  compounded,  rule  of 
three.— 1.  Set  down,  in  the  first  part 
of  a  first  line,  all  the  leading  terms 
or  conditions  of  a  question,  in  any 
order,  considered  as  the  first  cause, 
with  the  word  or  words  of  affection 
thereto;  then  set  down^  in  the  se- 
cond part  of  the  first  line,  the  fol- 
lowing terms  or  conditions,  in  any 
order,  considered  as  the  first  cflTect 
produced  by  the  first  cause.— 2.  Set 
down,  in  the  first  part  of  a  seoond 
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line,  at  some  distance  from,  and  di- 
rectly under  the  terms  of  the  first 
line,  the  second  like  preceding  terms 
or  conditions  each  under  each,  in  the 
same  order  with  those  above  them, 
considered  as  the  second  cause,  with 
the  same  word  or  words  of  aftection 
as  before  *,  and  then  set  down,  in  the 
second  pari  of  the  same  line,  the 
second  like  following  conditions, 
eacli  under  each,  in  the  same  order 
with  those  above  them,  considered 
as  the  second  effect  produced  by  its 
preceding  or  second  cause ;  alwa}rs 
marking  the  term  sought,  in  this 
second  Tine,  where  it  is  found  defi- 
cient, by  a  star,  or  asterisk.*  Put 
unity  for  a  term  only  understood. — 
3.  Draw  contrary  or  cross  lines ;  i.  e. 
from  the  terms  in  the  first  part  of  the 
first  line  to  the  terms  in  tne  second 
part  of  the  second  line ;  and  from  the 
terms  in  the  second  part  of  the  first 
line,  to  the  terms  in  the  first  part  of 
the  second  line. — 4.  Multiply  the 
term  or  terms  in  the  part  of  the 
second  line  wherein  the  star  term  is 
found,  (whether  in  cause  or  effect,) 
into  the  contrary  terms  in  the  first 
line,  (standing  at  contrary  ends  of 
the  same  cross  lines)  for  a  divisor. — 
6.  Multiply,  also,  all  the  terms  to- 
gether, standing  at  contrary  ends  of 
tne  other  cross  line,  for  a  dividend. — 
The  cjuotient  arising  from  this  divisor 
and  dividend,  after  reducing  the  frac- 
tion to  its  least  or  lowest  terms,  by 
dividing  the  dividend  and  divisor  by 
different  equal  quantities,  will  give  the 
true  answer  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

Always  state  the  question  so,  that 
the  first  and  third  terms  given  may 
be  of  the  same  name,  when  the  fourth 
term  sought  will  be  of  the  same 
name  with  the  second.  The  rule  is, 
if  more  be  required  to  mark  the  less 
extreme,  if  less  to  mark  the  greater 
extreme,  for'a  divisor  and  to  multiply 
the  other  terms  together  for  a  divi- 
dend, when  the  quotient  will  be  the 
answer. — Heath's  Palladium^  1767. 

A  cubick  foot  weighs  as  under : — 

Porph>Ty  lb8.\79\  Derbyshire Ibs.UB 
Gray  Granite  171  iTafa  76 

Marble  172  Pumice  38 

Portland         151  Brick  97 

Vorkshire       156 

The  weight  to  crush  porphyry  is 
640,000  IJis. ;  gray  granite,  165,000 ; 
marble,  100,000;  Portland  stone,  82,- 


000;  and  brick  34,000  to  14,000  per 
foot 

The  specifick  gravity  of  water  at  6® 
is  .9998;  at  34  and  44<>  is  .9994 ;  at 
39"^  is  I;  at  540  is  .99951;  at  90<^  is 
99511 ;  at  lOO'^  is  .99313;  at  182'>  is 
969 ;  and  at  210°  is  .95S4&  The  ex- 
pansion being  at  34  and  44°  from 
,00002  at  1°  to  .00005;  at  100°  being 
,00692;  and  at  212°  being  .04332. 
From  39°  it  expands  both  ways. 


SPECIFICK  GRAVITIES. 

Agate,  oriental        .        .        2.8 

Alabaster,  white      . 

2.73 

Amber,  yellow 

1.079 

Antimony 

6.72 

Barytes  . 

4.4 

Basalt    . 

2.98 

Bismuth 

9.8 

Bone,  ox 

1.656 

Box 

1.03 

Brass     . 

7.824 

Brick     . 

2. 

Butter    . 

0.9423 

Cedar     • 

0.66 

Chalk     .        . 

2.252 

Cinnabar 

7.786 

Cobalt    . 

7.645 

Coal       • 

1.308 

2ir:    : 

7.7 
0.24 

Diamond 

3.52 

Ebony    • 

1.29 

Elm       .        . 

0.671 

Fat  of  beef     • 

0.9232 

mutton 

0.9235 

Feldspar 

2.5 

Fir 

0.6 

Flint       . 

2.59 

Garnet   • 

4.085 

Glass,  Crown 

2.52 

Flint 

3.00 
2.71 
2.732 
19.258? 

Pintn 

n^**!^ 

Gold,  pure 

Sovereigi 

17.629 

Granite,  red 

2.654 
2.728 
0.836 

gray 
Gunpowder 

Gypsum 

2.167 

Honey    • 
Homolende 

1.45 

.        3.6 

Jasper    • 

2.69 

Iron,  fused 

7.2 

1  bar 

7.68 

'± 

.        4.52 

1  stone 

.        4.323 

Ivory      • 
Lead       • 

1.825 

.      11.352 

,  black 

5.77 

Lignum  Vitas 

1.33 
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Limestone       •         1.38d 
Mahogany 
Magnesia,  Hydrate 
Manganese     • 
Marble,  Carrara 
Mercury  at  60^ 

solid,  40°  below 

Nickel    . 
Nitre 
Oak 

Pearls     • 
Peet,  hard 
Phosphorus 
Platina   • 
Porcelain,  China 
Porphyry,  green 
Pumice  stone 
Quartz   • 
Rock  crystal  • 
Ruby      . 
Serpentous     • 
Silver,  virgin 
Silver,  shiUing 
Slate  clay 
Spar,  fluor 
Stalactite 
Steel 
Stone,  paving 

,mndmg 

Sugar,  loaf     • 

Sulphur 

Tin 

Tin,  hammered 

Topaz    • 

Tungsten 

Wax,  Bees*     • 

Zinc,  pore 

PLVXDS. 

AcidjNitrick  • 

f  Muriatick 

f  Sulphurick 

Alcohol  • 

,  do.  pure 

Beer 

Blood,  human 
Cider      • 
Ether,  Sulph. 

^.Nitrick  . 

Milk,  women's 

1  cow*s     • 

Oil,  Olive 

— t  Linseed     • 

— ,  Whale       . 

Turpentine,  spirits 

Urine 

Vinegar 

Water  distilled 

•,  sea 

-- — ^,  spring 
Wme,  Port  • 
i  Sherry 


and  2.72 
1.06 
2.33 
6.86 
2.716 

13.58 
0    15.612 
9.33 
L7 
1.17 
2.683 
1.329 
L714 

20.722 
2.38 
2.676 
0.9145 
2.647 
2.653 
4.283 
2.43 

10.474 

10.534 
2.67 
3.156 
2.324 
7.84 
2.416 
2.143 
L606 
2.033 
7.17 
7.519 
4.01 
4.355 
0.9648 
7.1908 


1.27 

1.94 

1.84 

0.837  • 

0.829 

1.034 

1.054 

1.018 

0.73 

0.908 

1.02 

1.032 

0.9153 

0.94 

0.9233 

0.87 

1.02 

1.025 

1.000 

1.026 

1.0017 

0.997 

0.992 


Wine,  Claret 


Air  (1.2  water  1000) 
Nitrous  acid  gas     • 
Chlorine  gas 
Nitrous  oxide 
Carbonick  acid 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen   ■ 
Oxygen  •         1,104 

Nitrous  gas    • 
defiant 

Azote     •        •         .        , 
Carbonick  oxide     . 
Steam    .        .        .        , 
Ammoniacal  . 
Carburetted  hydrogen 
Phosphurettea  hyc^ogen 
Hydrogen    .         .  0.074 


0.994 


l.OOO 

3.176 

2.47 

1.614 

1.512 

L19 

and  1.0359 
1.094 
0.978 
0.969 
0.957 
0.6235 

.       0.59 
0.555 
0.435 

and  0.0721 


THE  ANIMAL  KINGDOM. 

Animal  organizations  consist  often 
classes,  depending  on  their  bony 
structure,  their  warm  or  cold  blood, 
their  mode  of  rearing  their  young, 
lun^s  or  gills,  and  having  bony  or 
no  bony  parts. 

1.  Mammaua  have  a  double  heart 
and  warm  blood,  with  an  internal 
bony  skeleton  and  brain,  and  they 
suckle  their  young. 

2.  BiBDs  have  the  same,  but  do  not 
suckle  their  young. 

3.  Rbptilbs  have  lungs,  and  jointed 
or  divided  members,  out  a  single 
heart  and  cold  blood,  with  a  brain 
and  cartilaginous  skeleton. 

4.  Sbbpents  have  hings,  and  a 
single  heart  and  cold  bloml,  but  no 
jointed  members,  with  a  brain  and 
skeleton. 

5.  Fishes  have  gills  and  fins,  and 
no  lungs,  with  a  single  heart  and 
cold  blood,  vnih  a  brain  and  bony  or 
cartilaginous  skeleton ;  and  no  jomt- 
ed  or  articulated  members. 

All  these  having  vertebrae,  an 
called  Vebtkbral  Animals. 

But  the  following  have  no  internal 
skeleton,  and  no  brain,  as — 

6.  Crustacea,  with  articulatQ|] 
membens,  and  a  circulfl(|^ry  systena. 
with  gills  or  branchiae. 

7.  Insects,  like  the  former,  but 
with  trachioB  and  no  circulating  sys- 
tem. 

8.  Mollusc  A,  with  simple  nerves; 
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9,  Worms,  with  knotted  nerves. 

10.  Zoophytes,  with  no  nerves  and 
no  vessels,  but  without  articulated 
mambers,  and  no  skeleton  or  brain. 

The  last  five  are,  therefore,  called 
Invsrtbbral  Animals. 

The  LinnieanArran^ement  embra- 
ces Minerals,  Vegetaoies,  and  Ani- 
mals^ in  Classes,  Orders,  Genera, 
Species,  and  Varieties,  with  names 
and  characters. 

In  Animated  Nature  he  has  six 
classes,  consisting  of  Mammaua  in 
7  orders,  47  genera,  and  577  species; 
Avss,  6  orders,  90  genera,  and  2641 
species ;  Amphibia.,  2  orders  19  gene- 
ra) and  366  species ;  Pisces,  6  orders, 
66  genera,  and  899  species ;  Insecta, 
7  orders,  131  genera,  and  10896  spe- 
cies; and  Vermes,  5  orders,  118  ge- 
nera, and  4036  species.  In  all  19405 
species. 

Mammalia  are  divided  into  13  or- 
ders by  Cuvier,  10  by  Blumenbach, 
and  7  oy  Linnaeus. 

Linneus  distinguishes  birds  into  6 
orders:  AccipUresy  angular  project- 
ing beaks ;  Piece,  compressed  beaks, 
wiih  climbing  feet;  An»ares^  beak 
with  skin,  and  broad  at  end;  Gral- 
Uty  with  three  or  four  toes ;  GaUirus^ 
convex  bill  and  arched  upper  mandi- 
ble; Paperes.  conick  and  pointed 
bills. 

Birds  are  divided  by  Cnvier  into  6 
orders,  by  Blumenbach  into  8,  by 
Linnieus  mto  6. 

Insects  are  divided  by  modern  en- 
tomologists into  680  genera,  and 
every  genus  in  to  many  species.  The 
study  of  each  ^enus,  its  habits,  econo- 
my, and  wonderful  ingenuity,  accor- 
ding to  its  powers  ana  the  sphere  of 
its  existence,  has  afforded  employ- 
ment for  years;  and  this  branch  of 
nature  alone  is  so  infinitely  varied  as 
to  render  the  life  of  man  unequal  to 
its  perfect  knowledge. 

Linnsus  <idcpted  5  orders,  defined 
by  the  wngs — 1.  Coleoptera,  with 
covered  wings;  2.  An^optera, unco- 
vered wings ;  3.  Hemiptera ;  4,  Ap- 
tert;  and,  I}.  ^Vermes.  This  system 
ne  afterwards  varied  as  follows : — 

Order  1,  Coleoptera,  as  beetles. 

Order  2,  Ilemiptera,  as  bugs,  lo- 
custs, and  cockroaches. 

Order  3,  Lepidoptera,  ^  bntter- 
tlies  and  moths. 


Order  4,  Neuropter^,  as  dra^n 
flies. 

Order  5,  Hymenoptera,  aa  b«et 
and  saw  mes. 

Order  6,  Diptera,  with  two  wings^ 
as  gnats,  ffies,  gad  flies,  Ac. 

Order  7,  Aptera,  without  wings,  aa 
fleas,  hce,  spiders,  mites,  centipedes, 
crabs,  &c. 

Fishes  are,  by.  Linnsus.  divided 
into  five  orders :  Abdominales,  Apo- 
des,  Cartalaginii,.  Ingulares,  Thora- 
cad.  Air  is.  as  necesaary  to  them  as 
to  animals.  And  they  respire  in  sleep 
twenty-five  .times  in  a  minute.  The 
air  is  extracted  from  the  water  by  an 
apparatus  called,  branehialj  small, 
but  extensive  when  spread  out.  They 
die  in  water,  depriyed  of  its  air,  under 
ice,  or  on  having  their  gills  tied  up. 

Amphibiff  are  -cold  blooded,  and 
their  lungs  and  heart  are  diflerently 
formed  from  warm  blooded  animala. 
Their  lungs  are  like  bladders  or 
membranes:  and  the  heart  has  only 
one  ventricle,  with  a  vein  to  conarey 
it  in  and  air  artery  to:  carry  it  out. 
Their  limbs  and  tail  destroyed,  grow 
again.  Th^y  ar6  torjJid  in  winter, 
freeze  with  lind  in  watbr,  arid  revive 
when  it  melts.  Progs  do  not  procre- 
ate till  foor'yeard  old,  and  tortoises 
live  from  orie  to  fwo  hundred  years. 
Toads  revise  after  beang  buned  in 
rocks  for  colmtlefts  centuries.  Only 
a  sixth  of  knovva  serpents  are  poi* 
sonoua. 

Amphibia  are  divided  into  two  or- 
ders, Reptiles  ^nd  Serpents ;  and 
there  are  four  genera  of  reptiles,  tes- 
tudo,  draco,,  laceita,  and  rana;  and 
nine  of  serpents,  crotalus,  boa,  colu- 
ber, angeris,  amphisbcena.  caecelia, 
adirocordus,  hydrus,  and  langaya. 

Some  amphibia  have  branchsa  like 
fishes,  and  lungs- like  land  animals. 
The  larvsB  of  fross  and  some  other 
species  are  thus  rormed. 

Humboldl  makes  the  species  of  in- 
sects 44000;  of  fishes  2500,  reptiles 
700,  birds  4000  and  of  mamiferoua 
animals  5000. 

Adamson^s  ^reat  work  on  Natural 
History  contained  an  arrangement 
of  40000  sj^ies,'  with  a  vocabulary 
of  200000  words,  and  70000  figures 
drawn  from  the. three  kingdoms  of 
nature. 

Swammerdam,  a  Dutch  philoa* 
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piier,  printed  his  great  work  on  in- 
BectB  in  1669.  He  divided  insects 
into  four  classes,  as  spiders.  &.c. 
which  include  the  modern  classes 
Crustacea^  myriapoda,  arachnoida, 
and  acari.  His  second  class  con- 
sisted of  those  who  appear  perfect  on 
leaving  the  egg^  and  nave  no  wings 
till  they  shed  their  skin.*and  it  in- 
cludes the  orthoptera,  dennaptera, 
dicteroptera,  bemiptera,  and  some 
of  the  neuroptera.  In  his  third 
class  he  includes  those  hatched,  as 
caterpillars,  which  change  into  a 
chrysalis,  and  remain  so  till  perfect; 
^t  includes  the  coleoptera  and  aptera. 
His  fourth  class  includes  those  who, 
on  attaining  their  pupa  state,  retain 
their  skin,  as  the  hyxnenoptera  and 
diptera. 

Ray's  work  on  Insects  was  pub- 
lisheci  in  1712.  He  adopted  two  di- 
visions, those  which  imdergo  no 
change,  and  those  which  pass 
through  the  state  of  larva. 

Yalasnieri,  in  1730,  distributed  in- 
sects into  four  groupes.  1.  Those 
who  live  on  plants.  2.  Those  who 
live  in  water.  3.  Those  who  Hve 
among  stones.  And  4.  Those  who 
subsist  on  animal  remains. 

In  1780,  Mr.  Drury  formed  a  mn- 
wom  of  11000  species  of  insects,  giv- 
ing sixpence  for  all  that  might  be 
bronghthim.  It  was  afterwards  sold 

for  e5oi. 

Donovan's  vahiable  work  on  Bri- 
tish Insects  Extends  to  eighteen 
Yolnmes. 

Professor  Martin  published  an  ac- 
count of  500  species  of  coleopterus 
insects  found  in  England.  M.  Fran- 
dlec  collected  2000  species  of  the 
genus  scarabacus.  Mr.  Jones,  in 
1794,  announced  a  history  of  the  ee- 
nus  papilio,  in  which  he  professeato 
describe  1400  species,  1000  of  which 
ne  alleged  he  had  seen. 

The  tusk  or  tooth  of  the  male  ele- 
phant, harder  than  horn  and  less 
brittle  than  bone^  weighs  from  120.  to 
200  lbs.,  and  is  brougit  from  Ceylon 
and  Africa.  100  puis  contain  24  ge- 
latine, 64  carbonate  of  lime. 

Yonng  elephants  and  females  have 
no  tusks,  but  are  often  killed  in  wan- 
tonness'. The  teeth  imported  have 
fienerally  been  found  in  the  woods. 
Elephants  are  from  nine  to  twelve 
tset  high.  They  swim  with  ease,  and 


live  on  vegetables.  They  respbe  and 
eat  and  drink  through  the  trunk, 
which  is  so  sensible  as  to  pick  up  a 
pea  or  a  pm.  The  young  are  three 
feet  high,  and  the  female  seldom  has 
twins.  They  grow  for  30  or  40  years, 
and  live  200  or  300,  some  say  40v 
years. 

Under  the  genus  Felis,  Linnaeus 
classes  the  Uon.  tiger,  panther,  leop- 
ard, ounce,  ocelot,  cat,  serval,  lynx, 
and  caracal. 

There  are  2500  known  species  of 
fishes. 

There  are  69  genera  of  acarides  or 
mites. 

The  rhinoceros  is  twelve  iiset  long, 
with  a  horn  three  feet,  and  a  skin  so 
hard  as  to  turn  a  sabre.  They  are 
solitar^r,  and  perfectly  harmless,  liv- 
ing entirely  on  vegetables.  Thev  an 
believed  to  be  the  unicorn  of  the  Jews. 
One  species  has  a  smaller  horn. 

PUny  and  others  relate  that  Attilius. 
a  Roman  general,  killed  a  serpent  120 
feet  long,  near  Utica. 

Bears  are  of  three  species,  totally 
distinct  in  their  charactera  and  hab- 
its. The  black  bear  is  a  docile,  harm- 
less creature^  living  on  roots  and 
fruits,  and  mischievous  only  to  bees, 
being  very  fond  of  honey.  The 
brown  bear  on  the  contrary,  is  car- 
nivorous and  ferocious  to  otner  ani- 
mals, but  never  attacks  man  tinless 
first  attacked.  The  white  bear  is 
often  12  feet  long,  ferocious  in  de- 
fence of  its  young  against  the  more 
ferocious  attacks  of  sailors,  but  prey- 
ing chiefly  on  fish,  and  occasionally 
on  seals.  He  is  torpid  in  the  snow 
during  the  winter.  Each  species  is 
very  sensitive  and  sagacious,  and  the 
unfortunate  captive,  the  black  bear, 
is  made  to  perform  feats  for  the  di- 
version of  eivUixed  chiklren.  The 
young  follow  the  dam  for  a  year,  and 
there  are  numerous  anecdotes  of  their 
interesting  attachment,  when  as- 
sailed by  the  greatest  savages,  and 
most  remorseless  of  all  savage  ani- 
mals. 

^  There  are  four  classes  of  ape*  or 
simia,  called  apes^  baboons,  mon- 
keys and  japajocs,  m  63  species.  The 
onrang-outang  walks  erect,  and  is 
often  six  feet  nigjh  and  very  power 
fill,  capable  of  imitating  all  the  habits 
of  man.  The  Barbary  ape  is  known 
for  his  agility  as  an  ohject  of  exhil^ 
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tion.  The  great  baboon  and  dog- 
faced  baboon  are  nearly  4  feet,  and 
ihe  preacher  monkey,  from  a  tree 
harangues,  or  howls,  at  monkey 
auditors.  They  all  live  on  fruits  and 
vegetables,  and  are  harmless  unless 
attacked. 

It  is  a  peculiarity  of  wolves,  that 
they  avoid  passing  under  any  thing, 
therefore  shun  woods,  and  seldom 
pass  through  hedges. 

When  wolves  cross  a  river,  they 
follow  one  another  directly  in  a  line, 
the  second  holding  the  tail  of  the 
first  in  its  mouth ;  the  third  fhat  of 
the  second,  and  so  of  the  rest.  This 
iignre  was  chosen  by  the  Greeks  to 
denote  the  year,  composed  of  twelve 
months  following  one  another,  which 
they  denominatra  Lvcabas,  that  is 
the  march  of  the  wolves. 

Abbe  Phichc, 

The  full  grown  kangaroo  weighs 
150  pounds,  and  from  the  nose  to 
the  rump  is  4  or  6  feet  long,  with  a 
tail  3  feet.  It  uses  its  short  fore  feet 
as  hands,  like  squirrels,  and  leaps  on 
its  hind  legs  14  or  16  feet  at  a  bound, 
faster  than  a  dog  can  run.  The  female 
has  a  pouch  for  its  voung,  and  no 
creature  can  be  more  narnucss. 

The  kangaroo  displays  a  maternal 
feeling  interesting  to  the  moral  sense. 
They  are  provided  with  an  external 
pouch  or  oag  into  which  the  voung 
retire  in  case  of  an  alarm,  ana  if  the 
mother  is  wounded,  she  assists  her 
ofl'spring  in  its  escape ;  on  regaining 
a  place  of  safety,  sne  caresses  it  to 
dissipate  its  alarm,  and  if  mortally 
wounded  by  any  black  or  white 
savage,  her  attention  is  entirely  di- 
rected to  the  security  of  her  young. 

Bull  fights  in  Spain  are  equivalent 
to  the  fights  of  gladiators  among  the 
Romans,  which  at  once  disgraced 
and  brutalized  that  people.  The  am- 
phitheatre for  this  atrocious  amuse- 
ment, as  it  is  called,  is  330  feet  in  di- 
ameter, with  an  area  of  225  feet,  and 
sitting  and  standing  room  for  fifteen 
thousand  spectators.  The  assailants 
•are  called  picadores,  are  on  horse- 
back, and  provided  with  a  long  spear. 
The  bull  soon  destroys  the  horse  in 
the  most  horrid  manner,  and  then 
other  <:ombatantA  on  foot  come  in 
who  carry  cloaks  to  distract  the 
bull  till  the  picadore  has  procured  a 
fresh  horse,  when  the  combat  is  re- 
newed. 


When  a  cow  of  the  black  cattle 
breed  has  two  calves,  one  a  bull  and 
the  other  nojL  this  other  never  breeds, 
and  is  of  dinerent  character  in  size 
and  habits,  and  known  among  far- 
mers  as  a  free  martin,  having  the 
bellow  of  an  ox,  and  no  sexuaFpro- 

gensities.  Earth  worms,  &c.  are  of 
oth  sexes;  and  caterpillars  and 
larva  generally  are  of  no  sex  till  they 
change.  All  plants  are  hermaphro- 
dite, except  moncecia  and  dioecia. 
Mules  ana  other  mixtures  do  not 
propagate,  and  some  cause  of  the 
same  Kind  affects  branches  of  the 
human  family  as  stops  to  population ; 
and  hence  the  continual  extmction  of 
famihes;  the  male  particularly  be- 
ing without  offspring,  as  impotent 
or  withered  branches.  Swammer- 
dam  traces  this  defect  to  luxury,  and 
asserts  that  it  arises  oftener  in  royal 
and  noble  races  than  in  others,  their 
branches  becoming  continually  bar- 
ren or  witliered;  and  our  extinct 
peerages  and  chancres  of  royal  lines 
justify  his  observation.  We  have  no 
family  of  rank  above  4  or  500  years 
old,  while  among  veomanrv,  succes- 
sions may  often  oe  tracea  for  10  or 
1200  years. 

Mules  are  more  hardv  and  longer 
lived  than  horses,  bear  neavier  bur- 
dens, and  are  more  sure  footed.  They 
are  the  product  of  6  horse  and  she- 
ass,  of  an  ass  or  mare,  but  do  not 
propagate. 

The  lion  has  often  been  seen  to  de- 
spise contemptible  enemies^  and  to 
pardon  their  insults,  when  it  was  in 
his  power  to  punish  them.  He  has 
been  seen  to  spare  the  lives  of  such 
as  were  thrown  to  be  devoured  by 
him,  to  live  peaceably  with  them,  to 
afford  them  a  part  of  bis  subsistence, 
and  sometimes  to  want  food  himself 
rather  than  deprive  them  of  thai  life 
which  his  generosity  had  spared. 
Goldsmith. 

Beavers  are  among  the  most  saga- 
cious of  animals,  ana  being  gregari- 
ous;  they  claim  sympathy  by  their 
social  habits  from  every  man  w}io  is 
a  MAN.  With  their  small  paws  and 
tails,  they  construct  curious  hubita- 
tions,  solid  and  strong.  They  choose 
a  river,  and  form  a  dam  across  it  with 
perfect  foresight  as  to  water  way 
strength,  4x.  contriving  to  drive 
strong  stakes  three  feet  into  the  bed 
of  the  river.    They  live  chiefly  on 
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IOOT&  of  wliich  they  form  magazines 
for  the  winter,  and  sufficient  for 
their  village  of  18  or  20  tenements. 
European  merchants  seduce  the  sav- 
age Indians,  for  mm  and  tobacco, 
to  hunt  and  slauehter  these  harm* 
less  creatures  forliats,  though  there 
are  better  materials^  and  for  the 
castor,  articles  of  triflmg  value  com- 
pared with  the  outrage  on  humanity. 

The  wild  boar  is  the  parent  of  the 
common  hog,  but  smaller,  less  glut- 
tonous, and  Uving  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
bles. They  are  only  dan gerous  when 
attacked,  and  then  the  means  of  de- 
fence are  tusks  ten  inches  long. 

The  camel  in  the  east,  is  the  most 
valuable  servant  of  man.  It  eats  little 
and  drinks  less;  the  milk  makes 
cheese  and  butter ;  shoes  and  harness 
are  made  of  his  skin ;  and  of  his  hair 
tents  and  clothing;  while  for  burden, 
he  is  the  ship  of  the  desert,  and  his 
power  exceeds  that  of  the  horse  in 
travelling.  * 

Camels  are  from  6  to  7  feet  high  to 
the  top  of  the  protuberance  on  the 
back,  and  they  weigh  from  3  to  4 
cwt.  The  Bactrian  camel  is  the 
largest,  and  has  two  bunches  on  its 
back.  The  dromedary  of  the  Arabi- 
ans has  but  one,  and  is  the  most 
common.  The  bunch  on  the  back  is 
elandular,  and  not  connected  with 
Uie  spine.  Thev  move  both  the  feet 
on  the  same  side,  and  therefore  jolt 
their  riders.  They  require  little  and 
coarse  food,  and  live  for  10  or  15  davs 
without  water.  They  kneel  to  take 
up  their  load,  and  carry  from  500  to 
1500  lbs.  Thev  have  cavities  in  the 
stomach  which  retain  water,  or  as 
some  suppose,  a  second  stomach. 
Their  average  pace  is  2i  miles  an 
hour.  The  deserts  could  not  be  tra- 
versed without  them.  Dromedaries 
are  swifter  than  Bactrian  camels, 
and  without  a  load  go  6  or  8  miles 
an  hour  for  10  or  12  hours.  Caravans 
consist  of  from  1  to  4000,  and  many 
Arabs  possess  4  or  500.  The  Tartars 
employ  them  in  wagons :  they  cast 
their  hair  every  year,  and  it  is  made 
into  cloths,  stockings,  shawls,  car- 
pets, dbc.  Their  useful  lives  extend 
from  40  to  50  years. 

It  is  computed  that,  in  an  ordinary 
way,  a  dromedary  will  perform  a 
joamey  of  500  miles  in  four  days. 

Or.  Gall  relates  an  anecdote  of  a 
dog  which  was  taken  from  Vienna 


to  England,  escapeoSkJIJt)^*^ i»ot 
on  board  a  vessel,  landed  'af^Oaluis,  - 
and  after  accompanying  a  gentle- 
man to  Mentz,  returned  to  Vienna. 

The  hedgc-hoff,  is  an  inoffensive 
animal,  often  barbarously  treated  by 
the  vulgar:  they  live  on  roots  and 
insects,  in  holes  in  banks,  and  roots 
of  trees  with  a  mossy  bed.  It  is  tor- 
pid in  winter,  and  rolls  itself  in  a 
prickly  bail  if  in  danger. 

The  badger  is  another  perfectly 
harmless  animal,  and  the  object  of 
brutal  attacks  by  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  They  are  about  two  feet  long, 
and  live  under  ground,  feeding  on 
roots,  frogs^  and  worms,  and  per- 
fectly inoffensive;  yet,  to  bait  a 
badger  with  dogs  is  a  disgraceful 
sport  of  the  vulgar  in  most  parts  of 
England. 

The  hare  is  a  timid,  but  very  sen- 
sible animal;  it  cries  like  a  child 
when  caught  in  a  snare,  and  ex- 
claims rafe  with  human  distinctness 
when  worried  by  ferocious  dogs  and 
hunters.  It  lives  7  years,  and  is 
often  tamed. 

That  harmless  South  Americac 
animal,  the  Armadillo,  when  in  dan- 
ger, rolls  itself  into  a  bail  and  very 
hard. 

When  a  porcupine  is  irritated,  he 
erects  his  quills,  but  does  not  dart  or 
shoot  them. 

The  Java  squirrel  flies  from  tree  to 
tree,  by  a  membrane  stretched  like  a 
sail.   They  are  18  inches  long. 

Sheep  in  wild  pastures,  practise 
self-defence,  by  an  array  in  which 
rams  stand  foremost  in  concert,  with 
ewes  and  lambs  in  the  centre  of  a  hol- 
low square. 

Mice  will  live  entirely  without 
water ;  for  though,  says  Dr.Priestley, 
I  have  kept  them  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  have  offered  them  water 
several  tiroes,  they  would  never  taste 
it;  and  yet  they  continued  in  perfect 
health. 

Black  rats  are  tamed  in  Germany, 
and  a  hell  being  put  about  their  necks 
they  drive  awa v  other  rats.  The  eco- 
nomick  rat  of  S^iberia  lays  in  a  stock 
of  winter  provisions.  The  hamster 
does  the  same,  and  to  assist  him  has 
pouches  on  each  side  the  mouth. 

The  behemoth  of  the  Jews  was 
either  the  hippopotamus  or  mam- 
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moth,  said  in  the  Talmud  to  feed  on 
B  thousand  mountains  in  a  day ;  a 
speed  which  acoords  with  the  Indian 
tradition  about  them,  and  with  that 
of  the  great  and  terrible  dun  cow  of 
Dunchurch. 

The  sheep  in  the  Shetland  Islands 
are  calculated  at  150,000,  and  the 
finest  of  their  wool  is  wrought  into 
stockings  at  two  guineas  a  pair ;  the 
coarsest  very  cheap. 

lihe  Aneora  cat  has  one  eye  blue 
and  the  other  yellow. 

Wild  asses  in  Tartary  and  Thibet 
lire  in  troops,  and  keen  sentry;  be- 
iD£[  very  vigUant,  ana  if  attacked, 
swift  in  esoi^e. 

Hogs  and  dogs  were  the  only  ani- 
mals in  the  newly  discorered  South 
Sea  Islands.  Tne  West  India  Is- 
lands contained  only  a  Bmall  animal, 
theag^i.  The  continent  of  America 
contained  many  large  animals,  but 
imlike  those  on  the  old ;  and  New 
Holland,  &c.  &c.  only  contained 
:  kangaroos  and  opossums,  imlike 
others  any  where  else. 

Bullocks  perform  i  ndifferently  with 
Tokes  and  bows:  in  France,  they 
draw  by  the  horns.  They  plough  an 
mere  per  day  with  ease.  Four  bul- 
locks draw  three  tons  of  coals;  two 
draw  35  cwt.  three  miles ;  and  two 
draw  1020  sheaves,  weighing  6375  lb. 
Young's  Tour,  II, 

The  horn  of  the  rhinoceros  alone  is 
erect  and  perpendicular  to  the  bone, 
on  which  it  stands  at  right  angles, 
thereby  possessing  greater  purchase 
or  power  as  a  lever,  than  any  horn 
could  possibly  have  in  any  other 
position. — Bruce. 

English  racehorses  run  at  the  rate 
of  from  55  to  58  miles  an  hour,  or  a 
smgle  mile  in  62  or  63  seconds.  Stage 
coaches,  with  their  draught,  often 
run  11  or  12  miles  an  hour.  In  a  pas- 
sion for  swift  travelling,  George  III. 
always  went  on  journeys  14  or  15 
miles ;  and  his  son,  the  Dnke  of  York, 
used  to  urge  post-horses  16.  Bake- 
weirs  black  draft  horses  will  draw 
above  three  tons.  A  horse  has  24 
grinders,  4  tushes,  or  single  teeth, 
and  12  front  teeth.  At  five  the  oolts^ 
teeth  are  shod  and  the  tushes  appear ; 
at  six  they  are  grown,  and  at  eight 
the  black  marks  disappear,  and  the 
horse  is  then  called  aged. 

The  pouch  of  the  kangaroo  and 


the  opossum  is  a  fold  in  integuments 
of  the  belly,  with  an  external  open- 
ing, where  the  young  are  received  in 
a  tender  state,  and  nourished  by  the 
paps  within  the  cover. 

In  New  HollancL  the  qaadniped 
which  most  prevailed  at  its  settle- 
ment in  1787  was  the  kangaroo,  with 
very  long  hind  legs  and  with  short 
fore  ones,  with  a  sack  or  bag  under 
the  belly  of  the  female  for  the  comfort 
and  protection  of  the  young.  Of  these 
animals  and  opossums  there  were  50 
distinct  species;  they  are  verv  delicate 
and  verjr  intelligent  animals.  Ano- 
ther native  animal  is  a  qnadruped 
with  the  bill  of  a  duck,  called  the 
ornUkorincus  paradoxus  ;  the  birds 
are  equallv  original.  The  swans  are 
black,  ana  the  eagles  are  white,  some 
of  them  7  feet  high :  every  thing  had 
an  original  character.  All  the  Quadru- 
peds are  like  opossums,  all  the  fish 
are  like  sharks,  and  the  very  land,  the 
trees,  and  vegetable  products,  re- 
semble one  another  in  peculiarity. 
Many  thousand  species  of  plants 
have  been  discovered,  mostly  new. 
Of  the  gum  tree  there  are  100  differ- 
ent species,  some  of  them  150  feet 
high  and  40  feet  round.  There  are 
also  100  species  of  the  leafless  aeacia, 
and  these  two  kinds  of  trees  compose 
the  woods  of  the  country.  Van  IMe- 
man's  land  lies  between  lat41  and  43i 
south,  and  is  160  miles  long,  and  140 
broad.  The  climate  is  miidcr  than 
that  of  England ;  but  in  the  winter, 
from  May  to  July,  the  mountains 
are  covered  with  snow.  The  Euca- 
Ijrptus  or  gum  tree  grows  to  180  £eet 
high  and  36  feet  round. 

The  jnp,  a  disease  of  poultry,  is  a 
thin  film  which  grows  under  tne  tip 
of  the  tongue. 

The  European  wild  cat  is  not  con- 
sidered as  the  original  of  the  domes- 
tic cat,  but  a  Nuoian  which  passed 
through  Egypt  into  Europe. 

One  pair  of  pigs  will  increase  in  six 
years  to  119169,  taking  the  increase 
at  fourteen  times  per  annum.  A 
pair  of  sheep  in  the  same  time  would 
be  but  64.— AUmif. 

The  Aranea  avicularia  is  a  spider, 
larve  enough  to  catch  and  kill  small 
birds. 

Wolves  were  destroyed  in  Eng- 
land between  961  and  064. 
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herrings  breed  in  the  Arcttck 
Ocean,  and  in  April  and  May  paM 
in  immense  shoaCs  through  the  Brit- 
ish Seas,  followed  by  fishes  and 
birds  of  prey.  The  Dogger  Bank  in 
the  North  Sea,  190  miles  long,  is  the 
&TOQnte  resort  of  these  andfof  tur- 
\j-)t,  cod,  soles,  &c.  Other  banks  in 
the  same  sea,  from  Holland  to  the 
{Shetland  Islands,  aro  also  resorts  of 
fish. 

In  the  Bahamas  the  violet  crab 
fires  in  the  mountains,  but  roavms 
in  the  sea,  and  travels  there  for  the 
puiposej  after  which  the  young 
crabs  travel  to  the  mountains. 

Cock-chafer8{  so  cruelly  abused 
by  untaught  children,  are  such  pets 
of  nature,  that  they  are  six  years  in 
the  grub  state  advancing  to  matu- 
rity. 

Eggs  are  hatched  at  104^  of  heat. 

Hives  yield  from  60  to  100  lbs.  of 
honey  in  a  season. 

At  Coppermine  River  fish  were  so 
frozen  as  to  break  with  the  blow  of 
a  hatchet ;  but  if  others  were  thawed 
beCore  the  fire,  they  revived. 

Spiders  have  four  paps  for  spin' 
vmg  their  threads,  each  pap  having 
1000  holes;  and  the  fine  web  is  itseff 
the  union  of  4000  threttda.  No  spider 

rs  more  than  four  webs,  and  when 
fourth  has  been  destroyed,  they 
seize  on  the  webs  of  others. 
Peiiectly  white  cats  are  deaf. 
Toung  eels  migrate  from  salt  wa- 
tsr  to  firesh  throu^  every  obstruction. 

Tlie  water  beetle  which  lives  on 
the  spawn  of  fish,  is  said  to  convey 
it  from  one  pond  to  another. 

In  Upper  Canada  travellers  go  in 
cars  drawn  by  three  dogs. 

A  fish  in  Java  called  the  jaculator, 
catches  flies  and  insects  bysquirtins 
fi'om  its  mouth  some  water,  and  s^ 
dom  misses  its  aim  at  the  distance 
of  five  or  six  feet,  bringincr  down  a 
fly  with  a  single  drop.— JMiiteft*/. 

Earthworms  are  said  to  restore 
themselves  after  beine  cut  with  a 
spade.  A  snail's  head  and  horns 
grow  again  in  six  months.  An  eye 
of  a  water  newt  is  replaced  in  ten 
months. 

Tht  liquor  of  the  ojrster  contains 
Huumerable  embryos,  v/ith  traaspa- , 
Vor.ni.   4 


rent  shells — 120  to  the  inch;  and 
also  other  animalculie,  as  three 
kinds  of  wormi^  «S&c  They  turn 
over  with  the  tide.  The  sea-star, 
men,  cockles,  and  muscles  are  their 
enemies. 

Marmots  cut,  make^  and  carry 
hay  for  their  nests. 

Swallows  stay  in  England  from 
22  to  26  weeks. 

Other  birds  firom  the  arctick  circle 
pass  their  winter  with  us  and  breed 
there,  as  the  auk,  the  woodcock, 
snow-buntinf  ,  dbc  which  pass  to 
Lapland,  G^nland,  dbc  Some 
migrate  by  night  and  others  by  day, 
and  the  males  go  before  the  females 
as  is  well  known  to  bird  catchers*. 
Some  of  them  are  8upix>sed  to  tra- 
vel at  the  rate  of  150  miles  an  hour,, 
and  most  of  them  start  when  the 
wind  is  fair.  At  this  rate,  swallowBr 
6lc.  would  reach  the  African  coast  in^ 
a  day,  and  the  German  ocean  would  < 
be  crossed  in  a  morning.  The  acdi 
dents  of  the  journey  and  of  the 
country  thin  their  numbersL  fos: 
fewer  return  than  go :  as  populatioa . 
has  increased  some  do  not  re  turn  At 
all,  as  egrets,  cranes,  &«.  of  whiclv 
anciently,  there  were  many  in  £ngr 
land. 

M.  Hanheri  ^aw  a  regular  battle 
between  two  species  of  ants,  in 
which  they  drew  up  in  lines  of  bet- 
tie,  with  reserrea,  Ac.  Ac.,  and 
fought  for  four  hours,  taking  priaen**- 
era,  and  removing  the  woHnoed  tiUt 
victory  decided  for  one  party. 

Th6  poor  seals  have  found  adNuK 
catesin  the  plupenok>gists,.the  sioe  o^ 
their  brains  indioatinj^  extraordinMTr 
intelligence,  and  their  docility  being 
interesting. 

In  Livonia  hcdeB  are  bospd  in  old 
trees  to  receive  swarms  oi  beefl^andi 
with  great  success. 

A  bog  killed  at  Newmarket^  in 
December  1829,  weighed  940  Ibe.  or 
117  stone,  or  67  stone  4  lb.  hens- 
man's  wiraght. 

Mr.  Audubon  deseribe»  the  wob- 
deriul  flocks  of  Pigeons  which  ran^ 
over  North  Aaierica.  He  saw  163  m> 
21  minutes,  all  passing  in  one  ^rec- 
tionj  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  per  minute^ 
and  he  estimated  each  flock  as  coi»» 
taming  a  billion  of  pigeons,  and  in 
this  way,  they  were  pissing  for  tfav* 
days. 
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A  toad  was  >  found  at  Or^an  in 
France,  in  a  well,  which  had  been 
covcrea  up  for  150  years.  It  was 
torpid,  but  revived  on  being  exposed. 

When  bees  leave  a  hive,  all  the 
mdividuals  first  reconnoitre  the  new 
situation  in  small  parties. 

Reptiles  become  torpid  when  the 
temperature  is  below  40^.  Snails, 
mollusca,  and  land  testacea  do  the 
same.  In  hot  and  equal  climates, 
as  between  the  tropics,  instances  of 
hybernation  are  unknown. 

The  sleep  of  winter  and  that  of 
night  are  different  in  those  animals 
which  are  torpid  for  months.  The 
bat,  the  hedge-hog,  the  tawrie,  the 
marmot,  the  hamster,  the  tortoise, 
the  toad,  snakes,  mollusca,  spiders, 
bees,  flies,  bears,  badgers,  &c.  retire 
to  their  closed  holes,  and,  in  various 
iegrees,  undergo  a  temporary  death 
Sot  four,  five,  six,  and  seven  months 
of  the  year.  They  usuall  y  roll  them- 
selves up,  but  bats  suspend  them- 
selves in  caves.  Tliose  who  lay  up 
provisions  use  them  before  they  be- 
come torpid,  and  on  reviving  before 
they  venture  abroad.  Their  tempe- 
rature lowers;  their  respiration  is 
less  frequent  and  at  intervals,  the 
circulation  is  reduced ;  they  lose  their 
feeling,  the  digestive  organs  are  in- 
active, and  they  suffer  loss  of  weight. 
The  confined  air  in  which  thev  snut 
themselves,  added  to  the  cold,  is  a 
cause  of  their  torpidity.  Facts  lead 
to  the  belief  that  some  birds  hyber- 
nate. 

Two  raindeer  drag  a  sledge  60  or 
60  miles  a  day.  The  traveller  is  tied 
m  it,  and  poises  it  as  necessary. 

Fallow  deer  fight  in  parties  for 
their  pasture,  often  for  successive 
days.  The  males  for  the  females 
tilToneis  master. 

In  mountain  flocks  of  sheep,  a  ram 
or  wedder  takes  the  lead,  and  will 
kill  a  dog  or  resist  a  bull ;  and  at 
times  the  whole  draw  up  in  battle 
array,  and  fight  without  retreat. 

One-eighth  of  the  sheep  in  Great 
Britain  perish  every  year  of  various 
diseases.  There  are  supposed  to  be 
thit-ty  millions. 

Ilerds  of  cattle,  when  attacked  by 
a  wolf,  place  the  calves  in  the  centre 
of  a  circle,  and  resist  in  form ;  or  the 
Imll  advances  and  drives  away  the 
enemy. 


The  horns  of  the  Abyssinian  ox 
are  nearly  four  feet  long,  and  seven 
inches  diameter  at  their  base. 

Tlie  Abyssinian  bufialo  is  double 
the  size  of  our  oxen ;  and  two  draw 
as  much  as  four  horses  there,  in 
Egypt,  and  Persia. 

Childers  ran  four  miles  in  6  mi- 
nutes, 48  seconds,  or  at  the  rate  of 
351  miles  an  hour,  carrying  9  stone 
2  lbs. 

A  horse  frequently  sleeps  while 
standing. 

Spanish  asses  are  often  15  hands 
high. 

The  mule  is  the  produce  of  the 
male  ass  and  mare,  and  the  hinnyoi 
the  she  ass  and  horse.  The  mule  is 
larger,  more  like  the  mare,  and  the 
hinny  more  like  the  she  ass.  Neither 
propagate  with  one  another. 

The  ursine  seals  live  in  communi- 
ties, every  male  having  ten  or  twelve 
females,  protecting  his  own  family, 
and  preserving  social  intercourse^ 
with  great  interest  and  sagacity. 

The  dam  of  the  northern  foxes  will 
follow  those  who  kill  her  young  for 
GO  or  70  miles,  and  howl  round  them 
by  night  and  day,  till  she  has  in  some 
way  avenged  herself. 

The  dofi",  the  fox,  wolf;  and  jackal 
intermingle  their  breeds.  Jackals 
hunt  in  packs  with  much  noise,  and 
hence  drive  prey  into  the  haunts  of 
lions,  d&c. 

Marmots  make  spacious  and  con- 
venient habitations  of  several  cham- 
bers, some  of  them  several  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  spines  of  the  porcupine  are 
from  nine  to  fifteen  niches,  and  per- 
fect hard  quills,  which  the  animal 
can  raise  at  pleasure,  but  not  dart  as 
pretended.  They  roam  by  night  in 
quest  of  roots  and  vegetables,  and 
are  inoffensive,  their  spines  protect- 
ing them  from  all  attacks. 

The  sloth  crawls  on  its  belly,  and 
does  not  advance  above  100  yards  in 
a  day.  It  is  two  days  in  climbing 
and  descending  a  tree. 

The  hippopotamus  lives  and  walks 
in  water  for  security,  occasionally 
thiustingup  its  nostrils  or  head.  In 
the  night  it  feeds  on  sugar-canes, 
;  rice^  maize,  com,  &c.   Tney  weigt^ 
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2|  ions ;  but  are  inofTensive  unless 
attacked,  or  in.  the  pairiug  season. 

Dromedaries  have  been  thed  in 
the  West  Indies,  but  without  success. 

The  herds  of  lamas,  and  those  of 
most  animals,  have  sentinels  to  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  danger. 

Male  deer  only  have  horns,  which, 
after  their  sixth  year,  they  shed  an- 
nually ;  they  weigh  from  twenty  to 
twenty-five  pounds.  The  park,  deer 
are  called  fallow  deer.  The  great  red 
deer  are  less  common.  They  have  a 
leader,and,  if  necessary,  fight  in  con- 
cert The  females  expose  them- 
selves to  save  their  young. 

Size  of  Mammalia. 
Man— 4  to  5  feet  in  Lapland  and 
Labrador ;  54  to  64  feet  in  Europe 
and  Asia;  5  to  6|  in  Afnca  and 
America;  and  6  to  8  fee.  in  Pata- 
gonia. 

Ourang  Outang  4^  to  54  feet 

Pigmy  apes  2  feet 

Four-fingered  14 — tail  2  feet 

Striated  monkey  6  inches 

Vaulting  monkey  13  inches 

Malbrook  14  feet 

The  Barbary  ape  34  feet 

The  sphynx  3  or  4  feet 

Dog-faced  baboon  5  feel 

The  Drencher  34  feet 

The  len.ur  1  foot 

Vampire  6  to  12  inches 

Common  bat  4  or  5  inches 

Spectrum  bat  7  inches 

Hedgehog  10  inches 

The  Shrew  24  incK^ 

Mole  6  inches 

VV  \gex  24  feet 

leilutton  2\  feet 

Ratel  2  feet 

Racoon  2  feet 

Ichneumon  15  inches 

Weasel  74  inches 

Ferret  14  inches 

Martin  18  inches 

Ermine  10  inches 

Sable  11  inches 

Polecat  17  inches 

Zurilio  17  inches 

Otter  34  feet 

Lion  6  to  8  and  9  feet 

Lioness  5  to  6  and  7  feet 
Tails  3  feet,  height  3  to  6 

Tiger  8  to  9  feet 
Tail  4  feet,  height  4  feet 

Wildcats  2  to  5  feet 

Lynx  4  feet 

Ciret  2  feet 


Hyena  3  feet 

Fennec  10  mches 

Wolf  24  to  3  feet 

Fox  14  to  2  feet 

Jackal  24  feet 

Opossum  15  to  18  inches 

Wombat  2  feet 

Kangaroo  3  to  4  feet 

Flying  squirrel  6  inches 

Ordinary  squirrel  8  inches 

Jerboa  7  to  8  inches 

Dormouse  6  inches 

Marmot  10  inches 

The  porcupine  24  feet 

The  ant-eater  12  inches 

Spines  4  feet 
Great  ant-eater  4  feet 

The  pangolin  6  or  8  feet 

The  armadillo  and  tail  5  feet 

The  elephant  10  or  11  feet 

d  to  10  feet  high 
The  tapir  6  feet 

The  rhinoceros  12  feet 

6  or  7  ^eet  high 
The  hippopotamus  12  to  20  feet 
The  dromedary  6  or  7  feet 

9  feet  high  to  top  of  head 
The  Lama  6  feet 

The  musk  deer  34  feet 

The  stag  4  to  5  feet 

Roebuck  3}  feet 

Raindeer  4  to  5  feet 

Girafie  15  or  16  feet  high 

The  chamois  3  feet 

The  antelope  34  feet 

The  pigmy  antelope  10  inches 

The  bottle-nosed  seal      11  to  18  foc^ 
Ursine  seal  6  to  9  feot 

The  maned  seal  Id  to  14  feet 

The  common  seal  4  to  6  feet 

The  walrus  or  morse     15  to  18  feet 
Manati  20  to  28  feet 

The  Siren  5  feet 

Mamiferous  animals  are  divided 
into  un^culated  with  nails,  ungucu- 
lated  with  hoofs,  and  nectopode  or 
Web-footed.  The  first  order  is  man, 
or  homo — the  first  family  of  the 
second  order  is  the  simia  or  monkey 
tribe,  in  9  genera,  and  many  species. 
These  live  in  colonies,  and  distinct 
species  in  the  same  forest  without 
mutual  annoyance,  and  in  tho  same 
trees  with  parrots.  They  mimick 
man  in  every  thing.  The  ourang- 
outang  hns  no  tail,  and  full  grow^n, 
are  6  or  6  feet  high.  Their  arms  are 
long,  and  they  use  them  as  legs  and 
hands.  They  carry  clubs  for  offence, 
move  in  herds,  and  reside  in  huts 
made  of  leaves.  Two  or  three  which 
have  been  brought  to  Europe  welt' 
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dbcilop  sensihle,  imitstive,  and  very 
afibctionate.  In  Africa  they  perform 
much  labour,  and  are  very  uaefiil. 
The  pigmy  without  a  tail  is  but  2 
feet  high,  but  very  ingenious,  active, 
and  mischievous.  The  mona  mon- 
key is  a  great  favourite  in  India,  and 
they  are  fed  and  encouraeed  in  some 
places.  At  Amanadab  the  G«ntoos 
nave  three  hospitals  for  them,  and 
at  Dherboy  they  are  more  numerous 
than  men,  and  must  be  fed  or  do 
mischief. 

It  is  the  maffot  or  Barbary  ape 
which  is  usually  made  to  perform 
feats  in  Europe.  The  sphinx-baboon 
is  3  or  4  feet  nigh.  In  Borneo  they 
pillage  houses  and  move  in  larse 
and  very  mischievous  troops.  The 
ursine  baboon  resides  in  the  high 
lands,  near  the  Cape  of  Qood  Hope, 
and  is  very  mischievous,  and  often 
dangerous  to  single  travellers,  carry- 
ing clubs  and  throwing  stones  with 
great  dexterity.  Thepreacher  mon- 
key or  Beelzebubj  mis  the  woods 
with  noise,  traveUing  on  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  and  one  haranguing  the 
rest,  displaying  in  every  thing  per- 
fect sagacity. 

The  lemur  family  in  5  genera,  are 
like  the  monkey,  except  in  the  head, 
which  more  resembles  the  fox,  and 
they  are  less  imitative^  though  in 
trees  as  active  as  monkeys. 

Bats  have  two  pectoral  teats  and 
the  thumb  separated  from  the  fingers. 
They  fly,  but  they  have  neither  fea- 
thers nor  beak,  Uiey  are  covered  vnth 
hair  and  have  teeth.  Uiey  breed 
living  young  and  suckle  with  teats. 
Their  wings  are  the  drapery  of  their 
bodies  except  when  they  stretch  it 
to  flv.  They  fly  in  the  dark,  and 
avoid  objects  not  by  seeing,  but  by 
some  sense. 

The  Hamster  rat  is  of  the  largest 
species, very  bold,  fierce,  and  destruc- 
tive. They  construct  very  curious 
dwellings  and  are  dormant  m  winter, 
b|it  store  up  provisions.  They  are 
vnihout  fear  and  fight  till  overcome ; 
and  so  numerous  as  to  create  scarci- 
ties of  grain.  The  meadow  mouse 
has  similar  habits,  but  it  is  timid, 
though  destructive  of  corn  crops. 

The  Lemming  vanes  in  size  from 
the  rat  to  the  mouse,  and  is  celebra- 
ted for  its  numbers,  and  their  straight 
line  of  emigration  in  tens  of  thou- 


sands, never  turning  aside,  and  de- 
stro]ring  as  they  advance,  but  en- 
camping at  times,  and  acting  with 
method. 

Mice  are  easily  tamed  and  aio 
very  amusing,  being  fond  of  musick, 
ana  very  clean,  elegant  aad  harm- 
less.   They  ahua  the  odour  of  elder. 

Brown  rats  were  unknown  in  EJng- 
land  till  1730,  but  they  now  exceed 
native  black  rats  in  numbers.  Their 
numbers  drove  the  Putch  from  the 
isle  of  France.  They  are  often 
tamed  and  have  been  taught  to  play 
tricks. 

Guinea  pigs  or  caviesare  the  most 
prolifick  of  animals,  but  very  harm- 
less and  amusing,  also  very  clean, 
feeding  on  herbs,  parsley,  &Q. 

Hares  are  universal  animals,  but 
of  various  sizes,  from  7  to  12  lbs.  In 
the  arctick  circle  they  are  white  in 
winter.  Their  stratagems  to  escape 
danger  are  numerous  and  ingenious, 
but  besides  man,  the  enemy  of  every 
thing  living;  they  are  the  prey  of 
dogs,  cats,  weasles,  eagles,  &c. 

Rabbits  do  not  burrow  in  hot  cli- 
mates. They  have  sentinels  to  give 
warning  of  danger,  chiefly  females, 
who  enter  the  holes  last.  The  Tar- 
tarian hare  is  not  larger  than  a  rat, 
and  lives  in  deep  burrows^ 

The  great  ant-eater  catches  ants 
by  stretchine  out  its  tongue  and  ly- 
ing still,  ana  on  the  an^ts  rising  on 
it  ne  draws  in  his  tongue.  But  it 
often  breaks  into  the  hills  and  pene- 
trates them  with  his  tongue  tul  sa 
tisfied.    They  have  been  tamed. 

Mole-hills  are  curiously  formed 
by  an  outer  arch  impervious  to 
rain,  and  an  internal  platform  with 
drains,  and  covered  ways  on  which 
the  pair  and  their  young  reside, 
lliey  live  on  worms  and  roots,  and 
bury  themselves  in  any  soil  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Badgers  form  houses  like  molee. 
under  ground,  and  in  rocks,  and 
though  a  large  animal  2  or  3  feet 
long,  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive,  and 
eaBuy  domesticated.  The  glutton 
is  the  size  of  the  badger,  and  very 
fierce  and  voracious,  eating  irmn  6 
to  13  lbs.  of  flesh  per  day.  The  ra- 
coon, of  the  same  genus,  is  well 
known  in  Jamaica,  6lc.  where  in 
troops,  it  devours  the  maiae  and 
fruits,  and  displays  great  ingenuity 
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to  them.  Leeches  anct  earth-worms 
are  henfiaj>hro<fite,  as  well  as  snails 
and  «Iug8. 

The  brain  of  fish  is  fimall  and  does 
not  iill  the  slmll.  They  have  no 
tjmipamini,  and  no  external  ear. 
They  have  neither  windpipe  nor 
larynx,  but  breathe  by  g^s.  Their 
nose  is  not  connected  with  respira- 
tion, and  they  have  no  urinary 
bladder. 

In  the  ovula  of  carp  fish,  called 
the  roe,  nearly  150000  germs  of  eggs 
have  been  counted,  and  in  that  of 
the  sturgeon,  weighing  160  pounds^ 
nearly  1500000. 

The  antenns,  or  double,  or  quad- 
ruple horns  of  insects  are  so  curi- 
ously shaped  that  160  different  forms 
have  been  noted.  Tliey  are  an  or- 
gan of  power  and  discrimination, 
luce  the  arms  of  a  man,  or  the  trunk 
of  an  elephant,  and  have  been  Sup- 
posed  to  be  the  residence  of  a  pecu- 
liar or  sixdi  sense. 

The  bones  of  birds  are  hollow,  and 
filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow. 

Crustacea  have  teeth  within  the 
stomach. 

In  serpents  and  fish  both  jaws  are 
moveable. 

In  animals  that  have  no  circulat- 
ing system,  the  air  is  respired  by  air 
tubes  runnmg  below  the  skin,  called 
trachea,  as  in  insects  and  molluscs ; 
or  it  passes  through  the  integu- 
ments to  every  part  of  the  body,  as 
in  worms  and  zoophytes. 

The  lungs  of  birds  are  small,  and 
of  a  flattened  form,  and  much  dis- 
peraed ;  but  they  respire  through  the 
Dones  and  in  cavities  of  the  muscles. 

AH  hair  is  hollow  and  cylindrical. 
Young  birds  are  covered  with  it,  and 
feathers  are  a  variety  proceed  from  a 
bulbous  root  in  the  skin. 

."n  the  larva  of  insects  there  is  an 
ail  tube  on  each  side,  with  branches 
and  several  apertures. 

The  neighing  o '  a  horse  is  effected 
by  a  membrane  which  is  attached 
to  a  cartilage,  and  runs  along  the 
margins  of  the  glottis.  The  brajr- 
ing  of  an  ass  is  produced  by  a  simi- 
lar membrane,  and  two  large  sacs 
which  open  into  the  larynx.  It  is 
the  same  with  the  mule.  In  apesi 
the  bone  connected  is  concave,  and 
hence  their  noises. 


m  catching  shell  fish.  The  ichneu- 
mon, in  Egypt,  performs  the  office 
of  the  Emiopean  cat  as  a  destroyer 
of  rats  and  nptiles,  and  devourer  of 
em.  It  is  like  the  oat,  but  legs 
aoorter.  The  weasel  has  similar 
propensities  in  northern  climates. 
The  ferret  is  the  length  of  a  cat  with 
the  habits  of  the  weasel.  The  mar- 
tin is  an  enemy  of  cats.  The  er- 
mine or  stoat,  and  the  sable  are  like 
weasela,  but  longer,  and  their  skins 
fetch  high  prioes.  The  pole-cat  is 
larger  than  the  male  house  cat,  and 
verv  destructive  to  poultry,  pigeons, 
rabbits,  dbc  The  genus  mephitua, 
has  glands  near  the  anus,  which 
secrets  a  fetid  acrid  liquor  which 
they  squirt  on  their  enemies  with 
unerring  destruction  to  clothes  and 
akin,  and  so  offensive  as  to  be  dis- 
tinguished for  a  mile  or  two  around. 

Animals  which  live  on  vegetables 
have  no  gall  bladder.  It  is  the 
same  with  the  pigeon,  parrot,  and 
ostrich,  and  witn  moUusca. 

In  some  ruminarUia  the  intestinal 
canal  is  27  times  the  length  of  &e 
animal,  and  in  rodtntia  16  times : 
in  hog[s  13  times :  in  the  horse  the 
colon  IS  24  feet,  but  in  the  dog  only 
6  or  8  inches.  In  the  turtle  the  in- 
tefltinal  canal  19  5  timee  the  length 
of  the  body. 

Tile  hooft  of  animals  are  similar 
to  the  nails  of  man,  and  grow  from 
the  roots.  Hair  and  feathers  are 
analogous  to  the  human  hair. 

Horns  of  animals  are  similar,  in 
general,  to  nails  and  hoofs ;  in 
cows,  sheep,  6ui.  they  are  formed 
of  concentrick  layers  in  fibres,  like 
a  collection  of  hairs  agglutinated 
together.  In  deer  they  are  bones 
attached,  but  in  the  giraffe  part  of 
the  skull. 

The  guinea  pig  has  10  teats,  the 
rat  12,  and  the  hare  10.  In  a 
laying  hen,  the  ovary  contains  a 
great  number  of  3rellow  round  bo- 
dies, each  in  its  own  membrane  or 
calyx,  which  when  exuded  is  re- 
ceived into  an  extension  of  the 
membrane,  forming  a  bunch,  of 
which  the  outer  are  the  largest. 
These  are  the  yolks  of  future  eggs. 
to  be  provided  with  whites  and 
riiells. 

*nie  procreative  powers  of  animals 
are  so  various  that  Linneus  had  a 
design  to  extend  his  sexual  system 
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The  liquid  poison  of  vipers  and 
other  animals  is  of  a  yellow  colour. 
It  is  secreted  in  two  small  vessels, 
and  communicates  by  a  tube  with 
the  crooked  fangs  of  the  viper.  It 
has  no  taste,  but  applied  to  the 
tongue  produces  numbness.  A 
brownish  yellow  substance,  like  £[um 
arabick,  remains  after  evaporation. 
Taken  into  the  gtomach  it  kills 
small  animals  immediately.  The 
poison  of  the  bee  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance. It  does  not  yield  to  the 
ordinary  tests  of  analysis. 

The  gills  of  fishes  are  conipo«»ed 
of  four  plates  on  each  side,  and  com- 
municating with  the  throat  by  a  sin- 
gle opening  for  each  gill.  They  re- 
ceive the  water  by  these  holes,  and 
discharge  it  by  a  different  opening, 
after  appropriating  the  air.  Tiie  gills 
too  have  a  moveable  cover. 

The  gills  of  the  cancer  are  near 
the  legs  -,  and  in  snails  there  is  a 
cavity  in  the  neck,  which  can  be 
opened  by  the  animal  at  pleasure, 
and  which  communicates  with  pul- 
monary vessels. 

The  rett  mucosum,  the  coloured 
layer  which  lies  between  the  cuticle 
and  the  skin,  is  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  thick  in  whales,  and  is  of  the 
consistence  of  the  grease  rubbed 
between  the  nave  and  the  axle  of 
wheels.  The  rete  mucosum  gives 
colour  to  all  animals,  and  Cuvier 
considers  shelly  coveiings  as  analo- 
gous to  it. 

In  many  animals  torpid  in  the 
winter,  the  fat  in  the  cellular  mem- 
brane is  absorbed  as  nourishment. 
In  some,  as  whales,  hogs,  seals,  &c. 
it  is  nearly  fluid.  In  some,  the  inte- 
rments have  muscles ;  as  laui^hing 
m  man,  the  power  of  coiling  in  the 
hedgehog,  of  moving  feathers  in  pea- 
cocks, turkeys,  &€. 

Hairs  are  a  sort  of  vegetation  on 
animals.  Their  trunks  are  round, 
triangular,  or  square.  It  may  be 
bleached  on  grass,  like  flax,  and  dyed 
of  any  colour.  It  is  made  to  curl 
by  boiling  and  baking.  1152  grains 
yield  90  of  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia, 179  water,  28fl  gas,  and  324 
coal.  It  contains  silex,  sulphur,  oil, 
iron,  manganese,  and  lime.  It  mea- 
sures in  man,  the  forty-eighth  of  an 
inch. 

The  ossification  of  soft  parts  of 


bodies  arises  from  the  deposit  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  oi  lime  on 
the  part. 

Horn  is  distinguished  from  bone 
by  its  bending,  and  softening  by 
heat  and  water.  They  consist  of 
albumen,  some  gelatine  and  phos- 
phate of  lime. 

Ambergris  is  an  internal  produc- 
tion of  deceased  spermaceti  whales. 

Spermaceti  is  produced  from  the 
head  of  the  cachelot,  and  ambergrii 
IS  the  excrement  of  iu  intestines. 

The  Bezoar  stone  sought  as  a 
charm  for  the  cure  of  many  diseases, 
is  produced  in  the  stomach  of  goats, 
antelopes,  and  sometimes  camels. 
Its  nucleus  appears  to  be  some  indi- 
gestible hard  seed  or  stone,  and  its 
specific  gravity  is  from  If  to  2|. 

Fish  and  birds  can  see  through  the 
nictitating  membrane,  which  iliey 
draw  over  their  eyes  to  screen  them 
from  the  sun. 

The  peculiar  secretions  of  ammals 
are  as  under  :— - 

CastoTy  near  the  end  of  the  rectum 
in  the  beaver. 

Clttty  in  the  same  part  of  the  civet 
cat. 

Musky  near  the  navel  of  the  male 
musk. 

Fcetid  emanations  in  many  when 
attacked. 

In  whales,  spermaeeH  and  ambers 
gris. 

Oily  by  birds,  to  lubricate   their 
feathers,  taken  from  the  rump. 
PaUoTiy  by  serpents. 

Silky  by  the  larvc  of  the  silkworm ; 
and  the  webs  of  spiders. 

The  curid  matter  that  passes 
through  the  stings  of  wasps  and 
bees. 

The  inky  fluid  of  the  cuttle-fish,  in 
a  bag  near  tne  anus. 

Silky  matter  produced  by  the  sea 
muscle,  &c. 

Leach  divides  insects  in  15  orders. 

Subclass  I.  AMETABOLIA. 

Insects  undeiigotng  no  nwtamor- 
phoses. 

OaoEal.  Thysanura,  Tail  armed 
with  selaj. 
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Orobe  II.  AnopluTj.  Tail  without 
sets. 

Subclass  n.  METABOLIA. 

Insects  undergoing  metamorpho- 

MS. 

CEimniY  I.  Elylhroptera.  Insects 
with  elytra, 

CoHOBs  I.  OdorUostoma.  Mouth 
with  mandibles. 

Metamorphoses  incomplete. 

Oaosa  III.  Coleoptcra.  Wings 
transversely  folded;  elytra  crusta- 
ceous^  covering  the  wings,  with  die 
suture  straight 

Metamorphoses  nearly  coarctate. 

Oaoes  IV.  Sirepsiptera.  Win^ 
longitodinally  folded ;  elytra  coria- 
ceous, not  covering  the  wings.     • 

Metamorphoses  semi-complete. 

Obder  V.  Dermaptera,  Wings 
longitudinally  and  transversely  fold- 
ed; elytra  somewhat  crustaceous, 
abbreviated,  with  the  suture  straight. 

OsDEs  VI.  Orthoptera,  Wings 
longitudinally  folded;  the  internal 
margin  of  one  elytron  covering  the 
same  part  of  the  other ;  elytra  coria- 
ceous. 

Obder  VII.  Dictuoptercu  Wings 
longitudinally  folded  twice  or  more; 
elytra  coriaceous,  nervous,  one  de- 
cussating the  other  obliquely. 

CoBOBs  II.  Siphanoatoma.  Mouth 
with  an  articulated  rostrum. 

Obdeb  VIII.  Hemiptera,  Elytra 
somewhat  crustaceous,  or  coriace- 
ous; towards  the  apex  generally 
membranaceous,  horizontal  one  de- 
cussating the  other  obliquely.  Met- 
amorphoses half  complete. 

Ordeb  IX.  Omoptera.  Elytra  en- 
tirely coriaceous,  or  membranaceous, 
and  meeting  obliquely,  with  a  straight 
suture,  ^letamorplioaes  eemi-com- 
plete,  or  incomplete. 

CEHTtmY  II.  Medamopter(L  In- 
sects without  wings  or  elytra. 

Obdeb  X.  Aptera.  Mouth  with  a 
tubular  suckin^r  rostrum.  Metamor- 
phoses incomplete. 

CesttobtIII.  GymnopUra,  Insects 
with  wings,  but  no  elytra. 

CoHORs  I.  Glossostoma.  Mouth 
whh  a  spiral  tongue. 

Obdrr  XL  Ltcpidopfera.  Wings 
four,  membranaceous,  with  peterigos- 
tca,  covered  with  meal-like  scales. 
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CoHOBfi  II.  Gnathostoma.  Moutii 
with  maxiile  and  lip. 

Order  XII.  T^richopttrd.  Wings 
four,  membranaceous,  with  peteri- 
gostea,  and  hairy. 

CoHOBs  III.  Odontostoma.  Mouth 
with  mandibles,  maxillee,  and  lip. 

Order  XIII.  Neuroptera.  Pour 
highly  reticulated  wings,  generally 
equal  in  size;  anus  of  the  female 
without  a  sting,  or  compound  borer. 

Order  XIV.  Bymenoptera.  Pour 
venose  wings,  hinaer  ones  smallest ; 
anus  of  the  female  with  a  sting,  or 
with  a  compound  borer  or  oviduct 

CoHORs  IV.  Sivhonostoma,  Mouth 
tubular,  formed  lor  sucking. 

Order  XV.  Diptera.  Wmgs,  and 
halteres  or  balancers  two. 

Pew  insects  live  more  than  a  year 
in  their  perfect  state,  but  often 
much  longer  in  then:  larva  state. 
Their  first  state  is  the  egg,  then  the 
caterpillar,  then  the  chrysalis,  or 
pnpa,  and  finally  the  perfect  and  pro- 
creative  form.  But  in  these  changes 
there  are  infinite  degrees  and  varieties 
of  transition,  all  which  constitute  the 
pie  ■ 
entomology. 

Insects  appear  t»  eggs  batched  in 
a  caterpillar  or  larva,  which  changes 
into  a  motionless  chrysalis  or  nvm- 
pha,  the  covering  of  which  bursung, 
a  butterfly,  evolves  vrith  wings,  long 
iointedleg0,andtwoantenne.  Some 
have  jaws,  others  no  jaws;  some 
have  no  wings,  and  others  have  four 
wings  variously  marked,  and  one 
order  but  two  wings. 

Insects  have  lymph  instead  of 
blood,  and  no  bones,  but  hard  cover- 
ings to  which  the  muscles  are  attach- 
ed. They  have  no  vertebra.  They 
do  not  breathe  through  the  mouth  or 
nostrils,  but  have  air  vessels  along 
their  sidfcs,  called  .spironc/a,  and  con- 
nected with  other  vessels  called  bron- 
chi€£.  They  have  the  organs  of  sense, 
and  make  all  the  discriminations 
which  accord  with  their  physical 
powers  and  wants.  They  are  ovipa- 
rous, but  scorpions  and  aphides  aro 
viviparous.  All  the  winged  insects 
exist  as  larvse,  and  under^  meta- 
morphoses previous  to  their  perfeot 
or  propagating  state.  The  male  is 
always  smaller  and  more  coloured 
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than  the  female,  which  alone  have 


Btings,  but  males  have  horns. 

lasects  breathe  through  holes  or 
pores  on  each  side  of  every  segment 
of  the  abdomen,  called  gpiraada. 

The  antenns  are  important  organs 
of  insects,  equal  to  the  nands  of  man. 
By  them  the  bee  works  in  constant 
darkness. 

There  are  292  species  of  the  bee  or 
apis  genufl^  and  111  in  England: 
among  sohtary  bees  the  folu>¥ring 
deserves  notice : 

The  nwe^cutter  separates  circoiar 
.pieces  from  leaves  with  precision,  and 
uigging  a  hole  6  or  8  inches  deep  in 
the  ground,  the  bee  rolls  up  the  leaf 
-and  depositing  it  in  the  hole,  lodges 
and  secures  an  eeg  in  it  with  food  for 
Jarvs  when  batoned,  and  often  seve- 
ral, but  all  separated,  and  very  per- 
fect; and  the  oee  then  resides  m  the 
i\pper  part  to  protect  her  brood. 

The  wphoUterer  makes  a  hole  en« 
larged  at  the  bottom,  and  lines  the 
whole  with  red  poppy  leaves,  lavs  her 
eggS)  supplies  them  with  food,  &c. 
separately,  then  turns  dovra  the  lin« 
ing  to  cover  them,  and  cbsing  the 
hole  leaves  them  to  mature. 

The  iBood^erecr  makes  a  perpen- 
dUcular  hole  with  vast  labour  m  a 
decaying  tree  in  the  sun-shine,  a  foot 
deep.  Then  deposits  her  egga  and 
food,  and  separates  each  by  a  dwarf 
wall  made  of  saw-dust  and  gluten, 
each  higher  than  the  other,  and  the 
last  closing  the  hole ;  and  she  then 
makes  another  hole  horizontally,  to 
enable  them  to  escape  as  they  suc- 
cessively mature. 

The  mawn-htt  constructs  a  nest 
on  the  ride  of  a  sunny  wall — makes 
up  sand  pellets  with  gluten,  and  by 
persevering  industry  fixes  and  finish- 
es a  cell  in  which  it  lays  an  egg  and 
provisions.  It  then  forms  others  be- 
side it  and  covers  in  the  whole,  the 
structure  being  as  firm  as  the  stone. 

Wa»p9  and  hwrnhU-btta  make 
cavities  in  banks.  They  Une  them 
with  wax,  and  make  mnumerable 
cells  for  their  eggs  in  perfect  commu- 
nities, working  together  and  forming 
lines  m  the  removal  of  whatever  in- 
commodes them. 

The  honey-htt  is  well  known  and 
deservedly  respected    for   the  use 


which  man  makes  of  their  industry; 
and  too  often  by  the  wholesale  mur- 
der  of  the  ingenious  creatures  whom 
ho  robs.  But  this  most  cruel  prao- 
tic  e  is  now  even  from  selfish  motives 
abated.  The  queen  is  the  mother  of 
the  whole  hive,  and  her  eggs  becooae 
males,  females  and  workers  or  neu- 
ters, which  last  make  the  combs  and 
cells,  and  collect  the  honey.  The 
queen  produces  some  thousands  of 
workers,  and  then  males,  which  the 
workers  kill  at  the  end  of  the  sum- 
mer. The  workers  attend  the  queen 
with  anxious  respect  If  she  die, 
they  raise  a  new  one  by  various  arts 
from  a  working  worm.  Two  queens 
cannot  live  in  the  same  hive,  and  one 
is  destroyed. 

They  have  four  wings  and  six  legs. 
The  body  is  covered  with  hair  and 
each  hair  is  like  a  plant  in  miniature. 
The  proboscis  ie  employed  in  collect- 
ing noney  by  licking  it  from  the 
flower  and  conveying  it  to  the  sto- 
mach, whence  it  is  disgorged  into  the 
cells.  The  wax  is  formed  from  the 
honey.  The  females  and  workers 
have  a  sting,  but  the  males  or  drones 
none.  It  is  double  and  provided  with 
barbs,  which  the  animal  depresses 
and  draws  out  the  sting  unless  sud- 
denly driven  away.  The  sting  emits 
a  poison  into  the  wound. 

In  proportionate  size  the  queen  bee 
is  84,  the  male  7,  and  the  workers  6. 
A  queen  will  lay  200  eegs  daily  for 
50  or  60  days,  and  the  eggs  are 
hatched  in  three  davs.  The  work- 
ers are  5  days  in  the  worm  state, 
and  in  20  days  they  become  bees. 
The  males  are  6  or  7  days  in  the 
worm  state,  and  24  days  m  becom- 
ing perfect  bees.  A  queen  is  5  days 
in  the  worm  state,  and  in  16  days  is 
perfect.  When  eggs  are  converted 
into  queens  the  old  queen  destroys 
them,  or  if  there  are  two  young 

aueens  they  fight  till  one  has  killed 
be  other.  One  author  asserts  tliat 
a  single  queen  has  produced  100000 
bees  m  a  season.  Everything  de- 
pends on  the  workers ;  thev  collect 
the  honev,  make  wax,  and  ouild  the 
combs,  they  suppiv  the  worms  with 
food,  and  protect  the  entrance  of  the 
hive;  separate  business  being  per* 
formed  by  classes. 

There  are  about  9000  cells  in  » 
comb  of  a  foot  square;  their  first 
purpose  is  as  nurseries  for  the  youngs 
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and  they  are  then  cleaned  and  filled 
wilh  honey.  5000  bees  weigh  a 
pound.  20  or  30  pounds  of  honey 
are  generaJly  got  from  a  hive,  some- 
timee  80  or  100  lbs.,  and  even  more. 
Formerly  it  waa  an  inhuman  prac- 
tice to  8uffi>cate  and  destroy  the 
bees,  thereby  uniting  murder  with 
robbery;  but  good  managers  have, 
for  many  years  past  preserved  them 
and  fed  them  during  the  winter,  by 
which  plan,  five  hives  at  IL  each, 
have  in  ten  years  jrielded  a  profit  of 
1280/.  To  destroy  the  swarm  for 
the  sake  of  the  honey,  is  like  cutting 
down  fruit  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
fruit  independent  of  the  atrocious 
ciuelty  attending  the  practice. 

A  swarm  of  bees  contains  from 
10000  to  20000  in  a  natural  state,  and 
from  30  to  40000  in  a  hive. 

All  the  experiments  on  bees  prove, 
that  love  for  their  ^ueen  and  her  pro- 
geny is  the  sole  stmiulus  to  their  per- 
severing mdustry.  Their  joy,  grieC 
and  other  passions  are  distmguishea 
in  the  tone  of  their  hamming,  which 
to  them  are  articulate  sounds.  It  is 
the  same  with  other  insects,  and 
with  all  animals,  with  various  ex- 
tents of  vocabulary. 

The  hexagonal  cells  of  bees  have 
angles  of  109^  2&  and  7{y=>  32',  being 
the  least  matter  and  the  largest  size 
m  the  space. 

The  wasp*s  nest  is  equally  wonder- 
ful with  tne  bee-hive,  ana  forms  a 
regular  city,  fortified  against  en- 
croachments, and  containing  15  or 
16000  cells  for  young. 

There  are  500  species  of  the  pari- 
saical  flies  called  ichneumon.  They 
deposit  their  eggs  in  other  insects 
or  animals,  and  there  the  larva  are 
hatched  and  find  nourishment. 
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There  are  72  species  of  aphis  fVom 
a  line  lonff  to  the  size  of  a  fly.  They 
are  the  blight  of  vegetation.  They 
are  hermaphrodites  for  the  most  part, 
and  oviparous.  Their  excretions  are 
honey,  and  they  are  the  tood  of  bees 
and  other  insects.  But  they  punc- 
ture and  curl  leaves,  and  destroy 
wherever  they  harbour.  Earwigs 
and  birds  also  destroy  them,  and  ich- 
neumon flies  make  tneir  bodies  depo- 
sitaries for  their  eggs. 

Bphemera  are  a  genus  of  short  lived 


insects  which  live  in  their  perfect 
state  some  2  or  3  day8>  some  a  night, 
and  some  species  not  above  an  hour. 
As  larva  and  chrysalis,  they  hve  for 
two  or  three  years  in  water.  But  in 
their  final  form  they  propagate  and 
die,  the  female  in  this  short  time  lay- 
ins;  some  hundred  eggs  on  water 
which  sink  to  the  bottom. 

The  louse  lavs  60  eges  in  6  days, 
which  are  hatcned  in  otner  6  days. 

The  itch  is  caused  by  a  mite  which 
lives  in  a  vesicle  of  the  skin.  In 
other  cases,  the  same  eenus  obtains 
a  habitation  in  the  body,  causing  a 
disease  called  morbus  peaicularU, 

Of  centipedes  or  Scolopendra  there 
are  19  species,  some  very  large  with 
two  legs  for  every  division  of  the 
body,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  100. 

There  are  60  species  of  the  dragon* 
fly,  all  very  ravenous  in  regard  to 
smaller  insects. 

The  gad-i!y  deposits  its  eggs  in  the 
bodies  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  &>c* 

The  Peruvian  fulgora  or  lantern-fly 
is  above  3  inches  long.  The  head  or 
lantern  is  half  its  length  and  of  a 
straw  colour,  and  the  light  splendid. 
There  is  also  a  smaller  species  in 
India. 

There  are  several  hmidred  species 
of  the  scaraboBUs  or  beetie  genus. 
The  herculee  species  is  5  or  6  mches 
long  and  beautifully  marked. 

A  thousand  species  have  been  enu- 
merated of  the  genus  musca  or  fly. 

In  Mexico  and  South  America,  fire 
flies  are  very  common,  which  snine 
by  so  strong  a  phosphoric  light,  that 
a  person  may  read  by  the  light  of 
three  of  them.  The  largest  spedea 
have  a  luminous  patch  under  ihe 
belly,  and  one  on  each  side  of  the 
heaa.  Another  species  has  the  light 
under  its  wings.  When  the  fly  is 
dead  the  lij^ht  continues,  and  may  be 
transferred. 

There  are  no  grounds  for  the  terror 
inspired  by  eaf-wigs.  No  medical 
case  is  recorded  of  mischief  frorri 
them,  and  oil  or  brandy  would  in- 
stantly kill,  or  expel  tnem  ;  while 
they  can  in  no  case  penetrate  beyond 
the  external  orifice. 

The  speckled  caterpillar,  which 
produces  the  magpie  moth,  lives 
through  the  winter  on  currant  and 
gooseberry  trees. 
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Many  spiders,  moths,  and  beetles, 
counterfeit  death  when  in  danger, 
and  no  torture  will  make  them  show 
signs  of  life  while  the  danger  con- 
tinues. 

Gossamer  consists  of  the  fine 
threads  of  the  flying  spider,  covered 
with  dew. 

The  order  Parasita  includes  the 
louse  species,  which  are  so  numerous 
that  every  species  of  bird,  and  it  is 
believed  every  animal,  has  its  own 
particular  kind;  and  the  same  species 
never  was  found  on  two  distinct 
species  of  birds  or  animals. 

The  species  of  louse  which  runs  on 
the  bodies  and  garments  of  men  is 
not  the  same  as  that  which  inhabits 
the  head. 

The  monas^  a  water  hydated  or 
viscid  bubble,  is  the  first  germ  of  ani- 
mal decretion,  or  stomacHick  absorp- 
tion. 

Leuwenhoeck  reckoned  17000  di- 
visions in  the  cornea  of  a  butterfly, 
each  of  which  he  thought  a  separate 
crystalline  lens.  Spiders,  &c.  are 
equally  provided  for. 

The  flea,  grasshopper,  and  locust, 
jump  two  hundred  times  their  own 
length,  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
for  a  man. 

The  insect  which  eats  round  holes 
in  furniture  is  the  Dermestbs  €lonug' 
tieii9  and  the  species  lardaHua  eats 
the  leather  off  books  and  any  animal 
substance. 

The  ternu»  fataU  or  white  ant, 
builds  pyramioical  structures  10  or 
12  feet  high,  divided  into  a  vast  va- 
riety of  apartments,  and  so  strong  as 
to  permit  four  men  to  stand  on  them. 
The  community  is  well  governed, 
they  appear  in  discipline  to  exceed 
all  animals. 

The  ant-hills  of  our  fields  are  full 
of  cells  and  passages  curiously 
formed  with  twigs  and  weeds  ce- 
mented by  their  own  gluten.  They 
disfigure  a  field,  and  do  not  diminish 
but  rather  increase  its  productive- 
ness for  grazing;  and  in  grazing  dis- 
tricts they  abound,  and  are  seldom 
disturbed.  They  present  a  larger 
surface  to  the  air  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  grass  and  animal  food, 
while  tney  fertilize  the  soil. 

The  ncats  of  ants  are  managed  by 
the  neuters,  and  usually  established 
m  mole  hills,  or  among  the  roots  of 


trees.  There  are  eighteen  sneciet, 
and  they  are  reniarkably  intelligent, 
ingenious,  and  industnous.  ISesu 
often  fight  like  men,  and  kill  vast 
numbers  of  each  other. 

An  ant's  nest  consists  of  males  and 
females,  who  have  wings;  and  also 
of  neuters.  The  females  enjoy  the 
same  pre-eminence  as  among  bees; 
but  the  manners  of  ants  are  mora 
varied,  and  system,  object,  and  end. 
mark  all  their  varied  reasonings  ana 
labours.  They  have  long  ana  tena- 
cious memories,  know  each  other, 
and  distinguish  any  stranger.  They 
carry  on  systemadck  wars,  and  prac- 
tise all  tlie  arts  of  attack  ana  de- 
fence. Man  himself  is  not  more  sa- 
vage in  war :  but  they  are  citizen  sol- 
diers, and  not  hired  and  trained  for 
butchery  and  murder.  They  also 
practise  slavery,  making  slaves  of 
those  they  overcome.  They  keep 
aphides,  as  men  keen  cows,  for  the 
juices  which  they  yield.  Their  nests 
are  formed  at  pleasure,  and  their  cells 
of  various  forms.  In  Brazil  they  are 
almost  masters  of  the  country,  and 
in  Africa  not  less  formidable.  The 
termites  white  ants,  or  cutters,  not 
only  destroy  furniture,  clothes,  Ac. 
but  raise  conical  buildings  nine  or  ten 
feet  high  like  villages,  which  it  is 
inconvenient  to  approach. 

There  are  6  or  7  generations  of 
gnats  in  a  summer,  and  each  lays 
250  eggs. 

Bees,  beetles,  dragon  flies,  gnats, 
spiders,  &c.  have  been  observed  to 
have  minute  acari  or  mites  on  their 
bodies. 

The  gall  flv  forms  the  gall  nuts  on 
trees  and  plants  by  its  eergs  and 
youn^,  ana  the  gad-fly  ooes  the 
same  in  the  skins  of  cattle. 

There  are  50  species  of  wood-peck- 
ers. The  largest  native  of  England 
is  the  green,  13  inches  long,  an  ene- 
my of  ant-hills. 

The  black  ostrich  stands  7  feet 
high.  Their  speed  is  that  of  the 
horse,  and  they  can  carry  a  man. 
The  cassowary  is  as  large  nut  has  a 
shorter  neck.  Both  of  them  are 
iUrican,  and  they  feed  on  vegetables. 

In  Norway,  eagles  destroy  oxen  by 
the  following  contrivance  :  they  dive 
into  the  sea  and  then  roll  themselves 
hi  the  sand  and  afterward >:,  I  y  flap- 
ping their  wings  and  shaking  tlieir 


feathers  into  the  eyes  of  an  ox,  they 
klind  it  and  overcome  it. 

The  American  pelicans  carry  food 
to  anv  other  who  is  ill  or  disabled. 
And  tne  pelican  carbo  or  cormorant 
is  used  on  the  Chinese  coast  for  fish- 
ing, and  formerly  was  so  used  in 
England.  Gannets  abound  in  the 
western  islands,  and  20,000  are  taken 
annually  at  St.  Kilda. 

There  are  32  species  of  the  faico 
genus,  including  most  birds  of  prey, 
as  eagles,  kites,  hawks,  falcon^  &c. 
They  are  very  actrve,  keen-signted, 
strong,  and  long-Uved.  They  live 
on  young  animals,  fish,  seals  and 
other  biras.  It  is  a  libel  on  human 
nature  to  state  that  these  savage 
birds  used  formerly  to  be  tamed  and 
used  for  the  genteel  pastime  of  fal- 
conry. 

There  are  4  species  of  swallows,  or 
hyrundo  genus;  the  chimney  swal- 
low {rtutiea),  the  house  martin  {ur- 
hiea)j  the  sand  martin  (riparia)y  and 
the  swift  {aptu).  and  they  amvc  in 
spring  in  this  oroer. 

The  bird  of  Paradise  is  a  native  of 
North  Guinea,  near  the  Equator. 
They  migrate  to  Aroo  in  flights,  but 
will  not  five  in  the  cruelty  of  confine- 
ment. 

There  are  50  species  of  owls,  a 
bird  of  night,  and  very  solemn  in  its 
appearance,  having  a  ivfT  which  re- 
sembles the  full  wigs  now  worn  only 
by  judges. 

The  birds  which  pass  but  part  of 
the  year  in  Britain,  are  the  cuckoo, 
grouse,  wryneck,  stare,  hoopoe, 
tnrushes,  ring-dove,  chatterer,  turtle- 
dove, grosbeaks,  buntings,  finches, 
larks,  fly-catchers,  wagtails,  warb- 
lers, nightingales,  blads:-caps,  wil- 
low-wrens, white-ears,  white  throats, 
goat-suckers,  herons,  curlews,  snipes, 
rails,  wild-ducks,  and  other  water 
fowl. 

Carrier  pigeons  are  a  larger  species 
than  the  common  pigeon.  They 
have  a  wattle  extending  over  half  the 
bill,  and  hanging  down  on  both 
sides  as  a  piece  of  white  flesh,  and 
this  is  supposed  to  be  connected  with 
the  properties  as  a  carrier.  The  eyes 
are  also  surrounded  by  a  similar 
substance,  and  importance  is  attach- 
ed to  its  width.  Noah  seems  to  have 
employed  one,  and  they  were  used 
by  the  ancients  during  sieges.    The 
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Turks  and  all  ea  tern  nations  em- 
ploy them,  and  in  Turkey  there 
are  stations  from  which  they  pass 
and  fresh  birds  are  forwarded.  The 
Turks  train  them  to  difl'crent  dis- 
tances progressively,  and  their  flight 
is  only  certain  while  they  have  eggs 
or  unfledged  young.  They  rise  very 
high  before  thev  start,  and  travel 
from  25  to  40  miies  an  hour.  Besides 
this  singular  return  of  piseons,  the 
swallow,  and  the  crow,  and  cats  and 
dogs,  have  the  same  occult  faculty. 

Sparrows  generally  have  3  broods 
in  a  year. 

The  song  of  birds  is  a  movement  in 
succession,  equal  to  a  bar  of  4  adagio 
crotchets,  performed  in  4  seconds. 

Of  singing  birds,  the  nightingale 
unites  the  highest  perfection  of  qua- 
lities, the  linnet  next,  then  the  tit- 
lark, the  sky-lark,  and  the  wood-lark, 
the  goldfinch  and  the  robin  excel  in 
lively  notes. 

Birds  have  two  larynxes  at  each 
extremity  of  the  wind-pipe.  That 
next  the  lungs  is  the  organ  of  singing. 
In  some  there  are  windings  in  the 
windpipe.  Frogs  have  in  their  larynx 
memoraneous  bags. 

In  Julv  most  singing  birds  become 
silent  Thosewhicnsing  through  the 
winter  are  chiefly  young  birds. 

In  the  arrivals  of  migrating  birds, 
the  males  arrive  several  days  before 
the  females. 

Birds  of  passage  which  pass  to  very 
distant  chmes  and  regions,  return 
to  the  same  localities,  and  often  oc- 
cupy the  same  nests,  though  absent 
for  many  months.  Tne  swift  departs 
before  the  1st  of  September,  chimney 
and  house  swallows  early  in  October, 
and  the  sand-martin  about  the  mid- 
dle: the  cuckoo  in  spring  precedes 
the  arrival  of  the  sand-marun.  The 
crake,  the  quail,  and  the  goat-sucker 
pass  the  summer  in  our  latitude,  but 
the  red-wing,  the  field  fare,  the  wood- 
cock, the  snow-bunting,  the  silk-tail, 
the  hoopoe,  pass  the  winter  with  us: 
it  is  believed  that  the  swallows,  &c 
which  visit  Europe  in  the  summer, 
pass  the  winter  m  Africa,  and  the 
birds  which  pass  the  winter  in  this 
chmate,  pass  the  summer  in  Lap- 
land, Norway,  and  Iceland. — Thw 
migration  can,  of  co\irse,  only  be  the 
result  of  intelligence  and  habit,  in 
which    the   olc&r  birds  direct    > 
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youfig  ones  from  gpeneration  to  gen- 
eration. Their  flints  to  and  fro  are 
often  witnessed  in  the  Mediterranean, 
but  the  greatest  eurioMty  of  thoir 
economy  is  that  of  returning  to  the 
same  localities.  Some  writers  pre- 
tend that  swallows  do  not  migrate 
because  they  find  a  few  at  the  bottom 
of  pondt*,  wnich  have  been  drowned 
m  skimming  them  to  catch  flies. 

The  cuckoo  begins  to  sing,  and 
swallows  appear  m  diiferent  parts  of 
Great  Britain  between  the  20th  of 
April  and  the  10th  of  May. 

Five  species  of  birds  of  passage 
enter  Spain  annually  from  Africa, 
and  are  seen  to  pass  and  repass 
in  flocks  at  certain  changes  of  the 
season. 

I  have  found  by  experience,  that 
migrating  birds  go  in  a  direct  line 
from  nonh  to  south,  and  never  take 
their  course  from  east  to  west,  or 
west  to  east.  HdeselquisL 

The  magpie,  the  wren,  and  the 
lonff-tailed  titmouse,  among  British 
biros  build  domed  nests. 

The  voluntary  act  of  emptying 
the  stomach  is  possessed  by  some 
birds,  as  the  pigeon,  who  tias  an 
organ  for  secreting  milk  in  its  sto- 
mach, as  Mr.  Hunter  observed  :  and 
it  softens  the  food  for  its  young  by 
previously  swallowing  it ;  and  after- 
wards putting  its  bill  mto  theirs,  re- 
turns It  into  their  mouths.  The 
pelicans  u^e  a  throat  has,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  fish  which 
thev  catch  in  the  sea  to  the  shore, 
and  then  eject  them  and  eat  them  at 
their  leisure.  I  am  well  informed  of 
a  bitch,  who,  having  puppies  in  a 
stable  at  a  distance  from  the  house, 
swallowed  the  flesh  meat  which  was 
given  her,  in  large  pieces,  and  going 
immediately  to  her  whelps,  brought 
it  up  out  of  her  stomach,  and  laid  it 
down  before  them.  Darwin. 

When  seamen  are  thrown  upon 
any  of  the  unknown  coasts  of  Ame- 
rica, they  never  venture  upon  the 
fruit  of  any  tree,  bow  tempting  so- 
ever it  may  appear,  unless  they  ob- 
serve that  it  is  marked  with  the 
pecking  of  birds,  but  fall  on  i^dthout 
any  fear  where  they  have  been  be- 
fore them. 

Small  birds  baffle  hawks  by  flying 
*  round  and  above  them  in  great  num- 
bers. 


Quills  are  for  the  most  part  pluck- 
ed with  great  cruelly  from  living 
l^eese^  and  all  persons  from  conven- 
ience, economy,  and  feeling,  ought  to 
prefer  metalhckpens. 

Chickens  are  hatched  by  the  heat 
of  ovens  by  the  natives  of  Berme,  a 
village  in  Egypt  They  hire  them- 
selves over  Egypt  for  the  purpose, 
and  undertake  to  deliver  }ds  as 
many  chickens  as  cegs.  The  ovens 
contain  from  40  to  80,000  eegs,  and 
there  are  400  of  them  in  diflerent 
parts.  Each  brood  occupies  21  days^ 
and  they  work  their  ovens  for  6 
months,  producing  altogether  100 
millions  of  chickens  in  6  months. 

Wild  ducks  are  estimated  to  fly  90 
miles  an  hour,  swallows  fly  rather 
faster,  and  the  swift  is  said  to  fly 
above  200  miles  in  an  hour. 

Birds  which  nestle  in  holes,  aa 
wood-peckers,  wry-necks,  robins, 
swallows,  &c.  have  eggs  of  a  shin- 
ing white.  Pale  green  or  pale  blue 
characterizes  the  eggs  of  the  starl* 
ing,  fly-catchers,  hedfe  sparrows, 
&c.  A  green  colour  in  tnose  who  lav 
loosely  among  fi;ras8.  The  nuthatch 
titmouse  and  cnimney-swallow  are 
party-coloured  with  a  while  ground. 
Others  not  white,  are  larks  and  sing- 
ing birds. 

Modern  classification  does  not 
rank  cetacious  animals  as  fishes, 
though  they  live  in  the  sea.  They 
suck^  their  young,  and,  therefore, 
are  classed  with  man,  &c.  among 
mammalia.  Their  hands  are  large, 
and  they  have  little  or  no  neck.  Their 
eves  are  very  small  and  backward. 
The  tail  is  horizontal,  and  they  have 
swimming  paws,  similar  tothefore 
feet  of  seals.  A  single  stroke  with 
the  tail  of  a  whale  will  cut  a  boat  in 
two ;  and  they  move  in  the  sea  above 
a  mile  in  a  minute.  The  stomach 
consists  of  four  or  five  successive 
cavities.  They  live  chiefly  on  other 
species  of  fish.  The  aorta  of  whales 
is  thirteen  inches  in  diameter.  The 
blow-holes  are  nostrils  at  the  top  ot 
the  head  to  inspire  air ;  and  the  blow- 
holes are  so  contrived  as  to  enable  it, 
at  pleasure,  to  eject  the  water  that 
enters  the  mouth.  A  large  whale 
can  form  a  jet  forty  feet  hign.  Their 
structure  is  as  ana^omicany  curious 
and  perfect  as  that  of  other  mamma- 
lia, and  they  merit  the  respect  and 
sympathy  of  man.   In  general  they 
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are  black.  Those  of  Spltzbergen  are 
white.  The  balaane,  or  common 
whales,  are  often  aixty  feet  long  and 
thirty  round.  Instead  of  teeth  they 
have  whalebone  plates,  with  hairy 
borders  hanging  from  the  upper  jaw. 
The  females  are  most  affectionate  to 
their  young;  and  when  assailed  and 
wounded  by  the  avaricious  monsters 
who  frequent  these  seas,  their  care 
of  their  young  ones  often  draws  tears 
from  every  eye-witness  who  is  not 
capable  of  midnight  murder.  This 
class  includes — 
The  common  whale  and 

Iceland  whale  60  feet 

Finned  whales  GO  feet 

Nor-whales  21  leet 

Spermaceti  whale  60  feet 

Dolphins  26  feet 

Porpoises  6  feet 

Grampusses  20  feet 

Beaked  whale  24  feet 

The  ^reat  whale  is  a  very  harm- 
less animal,  and  has  neither  the 
habits  nor  the  conformation  of  fishes, 
^ey  have  no  teeth  and  very  narrow 
ffollets.  Their  horizontal  tail,  and 
the  suckling  of  their  young,  brinj^ 
them  within  the  class  of  land  am- 
male.  The  barbarous  practice  of 
killine  them  for  gain  is  akin  to  the 
traffick  in  the  human  species,  which, 
till  within  these  few  years,  disgraced 
commerce. 

The  dugongis  a  grazingaea  animal, 
which,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  feeds 
on  marine  plants.  It  is  as  larse  as  a 
cow,  and  is  often  seen  in  sEallow 
water  between  the  tropicks. 

Sharks  are  often  so  large  as  to 
wdgh  3  or  40001bs.$  living  partly  on 
vepfetables,  but  voracbus  of  every 
thmg,  and  the  terrour  of  tropical  seas. 

The  delphinus,  or  dolphin  ^enus  of 
fishes,  consists  of  the  dolphin,  por- 
poise, grampus,  and  leucas,  or  wnite 
fish. 

The  cod,  aceordinK  to  Leuenhoeck, 
annually  spawns  nme  millions  of 
eggs;  the  flounder  a  millions  the 
mackerel  half  a  million;  the  herring 
ten  thousand;  the  carp  a  quarter  of 
a  million;  the  perch  mora ;  and  the 
stuigeoo  six  or  seven  millions.  Of 
the  viviparous,  the  blenny  brings 
forth  two  or  three  hundred.  The 
spawn  of  one  genns  is  mostly  de- 
voured by  others,  and  not  one  m  in 
a  hnndrad  is  supposed  to  be  hatdied. 


There  are  nineteen  species  of  that 
half-human  inhabitant  of  the  sea 
called  seals.  They  are  even  more 
like  men  than  monkeys  are.  and  live 
in  social  communities,  ana  display 
great  sagacity  and  mumal  affection. 
The  females  are  specially  interesting 
in  their  duties  to  the  young;  and 
among  some  species  but  one  male 
and  one  female  cohabit,  while  in 
others  polygamy  is  practised  with 
regular  family  government.  For  the 
sake  of  oil,  man  is  their  merciless 
destroyer.  The  smaller  K>ecies  are 
called  sea-calves,  and  the  larger,  or 
ursine,  sea-horees.  They  are  often 
mistaken  for  the  fabulous  creature 
the  mermaid.    ' 

That  lunu  natures  the  Jl)ring  fish, 
has  very  large  pectoral  fins.  When 
pursued  by  theaorados  and  other  fish 
of  prey,  it  rises  into  the  air  on  these 
fins,  and  flies  as  long  as  they  continue 
wet. 

Many  fish  are  very  long-lived.  Carp 
and  pike  have  been  identified  for 
above  200  years.  Their  respiration 
is  repeated  every  two  or  tl]^ee  sec- 
onds, and  their  giUs  are  larger  than 
the  surface  of  their  bodies;  in  this  re- 
spect resembling  the  expanded  lungs 
of  animals. 

The  art  of  sailing  is  merely  an 
imitation  of  the  naumus.  There  are 
thirty  species;  some  so  large  that 
drinking  cups  are  made  of  their 
shells.  Tie  fish  is  independent  of 
the  shell.  In  sailing  it  stretches  out 
two  of  its  arms,  wnich  hold  up  a 
membrane  as  a  sail;  and  with  two 
other  arms  and  its^  tail,  rows  and 
steera.  The  prodigious  number  and 
size  of  those  in  a  fossil  state  proves 
that  they  were  at  one  perioa  more 
important  than  thev  have  been  since. 
Man  has  exerted  nis  power  as  the 
universal  destroyer. 

The  monoculus,  or  crab  genus,  has 
fifty  species,  distinguished  into  seven 
sections,  as  they  have  one  or  two 
eyes  or  one  or  more  shells. 

All  flat  fish  are  comprised  in  the 
genus  pleuro  nutes :  species  of  which 
are  the  flounder,  halibut,  plaice,  sole, 
turbot,  dab,  du^  They  have  their 
eyes  on  the  right  side. 

A  sea-snake  was  cast  ashore  m 
Orkney,  which  was  fifty-five  feet 
long,  and  the  circumference  equal  to 
the  girth  of  an  Orkney  pony. 
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The  cod-fish,  or  gadus,  which  sup- 
{xUes  the  Catholicks  with  such  luxu- 
rious repasts  on  their /cuMays  and 
in  Lent,  abounds  in  shoals  on  the 
coasts  and  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
Cape  Breton,  and  Nova  Scotia.  They 
are  from  14  to  40  lbs.  and  larger. 

Mackerel,  &c.  pass  the  winter  in 
the  mud  or  sand  m  deep  water,  and 
emerge  in  the  spring. 

Tlie  air-bladder  of  fish  enables  them 
to  rise  or  sink  at  pleasure;  and  this 
power,  and  thai  of  the  fins  and  tail, 
gives  tne  largest  a  speed  many  times 
greater  than  that  of  any  ship. 

Aristotle  divides  shells  into  three 
orders,  univalves,  of  one  piece,  and 
bivalves,  and  turbinated;  and  the 
same  arrangement  is  still  preserved, 
except  that  the  order  is  changed  by 
Linnsus,  and  the  turbinated  are 
called  multivalves;  and  he  divides 
them  into  three  genera  of  multi- 
valves,  fourteen  of  bivalves,  and 
nineteen  of  univalves.  Latreille  has 
since  published  another  arrangement 
in  153  genera,  but  not  more  satisfac- 
tory. The  best  work  on  British 
shells  is  by  Donovan.  In  univalves, 
in  some  species,  the  cavity  is  dividea 
into  chambers,  with  a  pipe  of  com- 
munication ;  the  base  is  the  mouth 
and  opposite  is  the  apex.  The  con- 
volutions are  called  whorls.  The 
hinge  in  bivalves  is  sometimes  fur- 
nished with  teeth,  it  is  usually  joined 
by  a  strong  ligament.  Thev  adhere 
to  rocks  by  a  thread-like  su\)8tance, 
called  the  beard.  The  forming  of 
collections  of  these  natural  trifles  is 
accompanied  by  the  cruel  practice  of 
plunging  the  shell  in  boiling  water  to 
kill  tne  animal;  and,  in  some  cases, 
this  has  not  succeeded,  for  shells  put 
away  as  dry  have  sometimes  been 
found  crawling,  and  after  a  con- 
siderable lapse  of  time. 

The  shell  of  a  sea  cockle  is  the  cir- 
culating medium  of  Angola  and  the 
neighbouring  kmgdoms.  The  cockles 
are  caught  on  the  shores  of  the  island 
Loanda,  held  by  the  Portuguese, 
who,  therefore,  make  the  people 
tributary. 

Snails  shut  in  a  box  with  air  close 
themselves  in  their  shells,  and  live  in 
a  dormant  state  for  montna  or  years 
and  revive  in  whaler  at  72'^.  ♦ 

The  snail  called  helix  formatio  is 
.eaten  at  Rome  by  the  people  during 


Lent,  being  fattened  purposely. 
When  snails  attack  fruit,  they  touch 
no  other  till  that  is  gone:  hence 
gardeners  never  remove  them.  Their 
eyes  are  at  the  end  of  each  horn. 
Lice  are  found  on  their  bodies,  and 
worms  in  their  intestines. 

A  shower  of  crabs  fell  with  heavy 
rain,  in  the  summer  of  1829,  in  the 
yard  of  the  Poor-House  at  Reigate, 
and  were  lively,  weighing  two  ounces. 

The  bony  scale  on  the  back  of 
cuttle  fish  IS  used  for  tooth  powder 
and  pounce.  This  fish  squirts  a 
black  fluid  like  ink. 

The  Persian  pearl  fishery  is  car- 
ried on  at  the  Bahrin  Islands,  in  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  vessels  amount 
to  many  hundreds  and  the  pearls 
weigh  from  ten  to  fifty  grains. 

Oysters  diflfer  from  muscles  in  being 
attached  where  they  grow.  They 
spawn  in  May,  like  drops  of  candle 
grease  in  water,  which  attach  and 
grow  for  three  years.  On  the  coast 
of  Coromandel  they  are  two  feet  in 
diameter. 

Two  polypes  cut  asunder,  and  join- 
ed at  either  end,  become  one;  ana  one 
species  maybe  turned  inside  out,  and 
hve  as  before. 

Throughout  the  Australnsian  seas 
there  is  scarcely  a  league  without  a 
coral  reef,  rock,  or  island,  raised  from 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  by  marine  po- 
lypi, though  the  sea  itself  is  fathom- 
less. Some  are  in  deep  water,  others 
with  a  few  rocks  above  the  surface. 
Some  in  islands,  but  without  vege- 
tation^ others  with  a  few  weeds  on 
the  higher  parts,  and  some  covered 
with  large  timber,  though  the  sea  is 
unfathomable  close  to  tne  rock.  It 
appears  that  the  birds  settle  as  soon 
as  the  reef  rises  above  the  water,  and 
their  dung,  floating  wreck,  with  seed 
and  cocoa-nuts,  lay  the  foundation 
of  vegetation.  Captain  Flinders  con- 
ceives that  in  due  time,  the  whole  of 
that  sea  will  be  united  in  one  exten- 
sive continent.  The  whole  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  New  Holland  is  fill- 
ed with  corals.  FUnders  sailed  500 
miles  in  fourteen  days  before  he  could 
disentangle  himsel/.  On  landing  on 
a  newly  formed  one,  he  found  wheat- 
sheafs,  mushrooms,  stag's  horns, 
cabbage-leaves,  ana  other  forms, 
growing;  under  water.  These  crea- 
tions arise  from  the  msects  continu- 
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ally  raising  a  wall  to  leeward  higiur 
and  higher,  as  a  shelter  from  the 
wind  and  waves. 

There  are  three  celebrated  coral 
fisheries  in  the  Mediterranean,  but 
corals  are  procured  in  many  seas. 
The  best  is  procured  in  submarine 
caverns.  It  is  enlarged  by  the  in- 
sects which  generate  it,  like  vegeta* 
ble8»  It  is  ten  years  in  attaining  its 
full  height  of  a  foot.  There  are  nine 
shades  of  red,  and  several  of  white 
coral.  It  crows  in  depths  from  60  to 
600  feet.  In  crowing  it  preserves  an 
exact  perpendicular  direction.  In  the 
South  Seas  the  little  animal  raises 
the  bases  of  islands  of  this  hard  ma- 
terial, carrying  it  nearly  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water,  forming  at  first 
dangeroujB  shoals,  which  lutimately 
become  fertile  islands. 

Dracunculi  are  thin  long  worms 
which,  in  very  hot  countries,  breed 
and  grow  in  the  muscular  parts  of 
the  body,  to  the  length  of  four  or  five 
yards. 

The  order  moUusca  of  vermes,  are 
all  more  or  less  phosphorescent,  a 
power  which  enables  them  to  illu- 
minate deep  waters. 

There  are  forty  species  of  animal 
anemones  or  aciinie.  They  are  beau- 
tiful in  structure  and  wonderful  in 
their  economy.  They  are  of  a  cylin- 
drical figure,  or  pear  or  funnel-shaped, 
but  often  like  a  marigold  or  rose. 
They  are  found  firmly  fixed  on  the 
rocks  washed  by  the  sea.  They  swell 
or  contract  at  pleasure.  They  de- 
Toor  fish,  crabs,  &c.  as  well  as  fiesh. 
They  spread  their  numerous  arms,  or 
tentacnia,  and  if  one  seizes  any  prey, 
the  rest  unite  in  securing  it,  and  car- 
rying it  to  the  mouth.  Tnej^  are  her- 
mapnrodite,  and  cast  their  youn^ 
fh>m  their  mouth ;  and  they  often  di- 
vide and  become  two  animals;  and 
so  if  cut  into  several  parts,  which,  if 
torn  away,  the  very  shreds  become 
perfect  actinis.  They  cannot  live  in 
fresh  water.  They  have  sensitive 
feelings,  shrink  in  case  of  danger, 
and  eiijoy  the  light,  but  no  eyes  have 
been  traced.  They  can  detach  them- 
•alvea  to  float  in  the  sea. 

Sponges  are  believed  to  consist  of 

excitab^  flesh,  fiill  of  small  mouths, 

by  which  they  absorb   and   eject 

water. 

I        The  pbosphorick  light  seen  in  the 


ocean  is  caused  by  innumerable  quan- 
tities of  phosphorick  insects,  and  is 
sometimes  so  intense  as  to  make  the 
waves  appear  like  red-hot  balls. 

There  are  two  classes  of  animal- 
culae,  seventeen  genera,  and  378  spe- 
cies. The  first  class,  of  ten  genera, 
consists  of  worms  in  various  forms. 
The  second  are  worm-like,  with  ad- 
ditions ;  and  most  of  them  are  visi- 
ble only  with  the  microscope. 

They  are  produced  by  mixture  of 
various  substances  in  fluids;  and  by 
some  supposed  to  be  spontaneous, 
while  others  have  referred  their  ori- 
gin to  various  causes. 

Hcmpseed,  rice,  lentils,  peas,  pep- 
per, beet-root,  blichted  corn,  d&c.  all 
yield  various  kinds  on  being  mace- 
rated in  water;  and  however  much 
boiled,  the  smaller  kinds  appear. 
Vinegar,  too,  produces  eels,  and  all 
animal  substances  in  putrescence 
display  them.  There  are  none  in  fresh 
rain  water  or  pure  spring  water.  Sea 
water,  when  used  for  the  solution, 
produces  them  in  swarms. 

The  itch,  according  to  Willan,  is 
caused  by  an  insect,  white,  with  eight 
reddish  legs,  to  the  four  hind  ones  of 
which  is  appended  a  bristle.  It  may 
be  distinguished  with  the  microscope 
in  the  vesicles  in  the  ioints,  which 
accompany  the  disorder.  On  the 
same  authority  we  learn  that  most 
of  the  diseases  of  the  skin  are  occa- 
sioned by  other  insects. 

Lewenhoeck  saw  hundreds  of  ani- 
malculs  in  the  space  of  a  grain  ot 
sand,  and  he  says  ten  thousand,  but 
it  is  now  suspected  that  he  saw  the 
ultimate  motions  of  the  atoms  of  gas 
and  not  organized  beings.  A  drop  of 
water  contains  hundreds,  all  in  ex- 
treme activity,  swimming  or  crawl- 
ing with  freedom  and  purpose.  They 
appear  to  subsist  on  the  atoms  of  the 
infusion,  and  some  prey  on  others. 
Some  have  the  form  of  flying  dra- 
gons with  all  their  parts,  others  are 
like  polype,  some  like  worms,  others 
with  many  legs  like  insects,  while 
others  have  machinery  of  wheels 
which  turn,  create  vortexes,  and  ap- 
parently enable  them  to  collect  food. 
Some  arc  like  plants,  with  branches 
each  terminated  with  an  animalcule^ 
and  the  trunk  and  branches  alter- 
natolv  draw  in  and  spread.  Others 
are  like  hydatids,  ana  have  their  ge 
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nerations  in  the  skin.  And  all  appear 
to  be  hermaphroditea. 

Many  animalculie  have  the  power 
of  resurrection,  and  after  being  dry 
erains  for  years,  revive  again  on 
being  put  in  a  drop  of  water,  and  this 
may  be  repeated  10  or  12  time^  if 
they  are  kept  in  sand,  however  dry. 

They  abound  as  a  sort  of  tadpoles 
in  the  semen  of  all  male  animals, 
from  man  to  the  smallest  insect 

The  foul  matter  of  dirty  teeth 
abound  in  a  sort  of  eels.  Diseases  of 
the  skin  are  generally  occasioned  by 
them,  or  they  accompany  such  mor- 
bid parts  in  various  forms. 

The  little  animal  which  makes  ra- 
pid circles  on  water  Lb  the  ffjrrinus  or 
water  flea.  When  disturbed  they  dart 
into  the  water. 

Animalcules  are  not  to  be  found  in 
all  fluids.  None  are  to  be  found  in 
wines,  or  any  other  fermented  liquor 
which  has  not  passed  into  the  state 
of  vinegar,  or  which  has  not  beoome 
completely  vapid,  neither  are  they  to 
be  found  in  distilled  or  spring  water. 
About  three  hundred  of  tnese  minute 
animals  are  described  by  naturalists, 
and  arranged  in  fifteen  genera,  or 
families.  The  principal  one  is  called 
vorticella,  from  the  mouth  being  sur- 
rounded by  numerous  short  feelers, 
forming  a  kind  of  fringe  round  the 
head ;  and  by  the  motion  of  these 
feelers  they  form  an  eddy  or  vortex 
in  the  water,  which  draws  their  prey 
into  their  mouths.  The  wheel  animal 
has,  also,  the  very  extraordinary  pro- 
perty of  reviving  after  it  has  been  left 
dry  for  some  months  on  a  glass. 

If  paste  made  with  flour  and  water 
is  suffered  to  go  sour,  without  be- 
coming mouldy,  the  surface  will  soon 
be  found  covered  with  an  infinite 
number  of  minute  living  bein^ 
which,  from  their  general  similarity 
to  that  animal,  have  been  called  eels. 
The  same  animals,  or  as  some  au- 
thors think,  a  different  species,  is 
found  in  bad  vinegar,  and  other  mild 
acids.  These  animals  are  viviparous, 
and  their  increase  is  astonishmg,  but 
a  hundred  or  more  have  been  seen  to 
issue  from  one  single  eel. 

The  volvox  globator,  or  globe  ani- 
mal, is  one  of  the  most  curious  as 
well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  animalcules ;  it  is  found  in  the 
dearer  kinds  of  stagnant  waters,  and 


often  equals  the  size  of  a  pin's  head. 
Its  general  colour  is  green,  but  it  in 
sometimes  of  a  pale  orange ;  its  mo- 
tions are  irregular  in  all  directions, 
and  at  the  same  time  rolling  or  gin- 
ning as  if  on  an  axis.  When  micro- 
scopically examined,  it  presents  one 
of  the  most  curious  phenomena  in 
natural  history,  beine  always  preg- 
nant with  several  smaller  animals  o! 
its  own  kind,  and  these  with  others 
still  smaller. 

Cheese  mites  are  found  not  only  in 
cheese,  but  in  preserves,  meal,  dried 
flesh,  and  other  articles  of  domestiek 
consumption ;  they  have  as  regular 
a  figur&  and  perform  all  the  func- 
tions of  life,  as  creatures  that  exceed 
them  many  times  in  bulk ;  thev  have 
a  sharp  snout,  and  a  moutn  that 
opens  and  shuts  like  a  mole's:  they 
are  so  extremely  quick-sighted,  that 
when  they  have  been  once  touched 
with  a  pin,  they  avoid  a  second  touch. 
The  various  parts  of  the  body  are 
covered  with  long  hairs,  and  even 
these  hairs  aro  bristly.  From  the 
eggs  of  the  females  the  young  are 
hatched  in  twelve  or  fourteen  days, 
and  are  so  small  that  ninety  millions 
are  not  so  large  as  a  pigeon's  egg. 
Their  manner  of  feeding  is  by  thrust- 
ing alternately  one  jaw  forward  and 
the  other  backward,  and  in  this  man- 
ner grinding  their  food,  and  after  they 
have  done  feeding  they  seem  to  chew 
the  cud. 

The  wing[8  of  insects  af)brd  an  im* 
mense  vanety  of  interesting  and 
beautiful  objects.  Some  are  covered 
with  scales,  as  in  the  butterfly  tribe. 
Some  are  adorned  with  fringes  of 
feathers,  and  the  ribs  or  veins  are 
also  feathered,  as  in  many  of  the  gnat 
family,  and  even  these  scales  and 
feathers  are  ribbed  and  fluted  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  The  earwig  is  not 
generally  known  to  have  wings,  fiom 
their  being  folded  up  on  the  back  into 
BO  small  a  compass.  In  size  wings 
differ  as  much  as  in  every  other  par- 
ticular, some  are  so  minute  as  to  be 
scarcely  perceptible,  and  othera  are 
several  mches  in  length.  The  elytra, 
or  wing-cases,  of  many  insects  are 
beautifully  transparent  objects,  such 
as  those  of  the  hoat-fly,  the  grass- 
hopper tribe,  and  many  of  the  minute 
cicadse,  or  frog-hoppers,  &c 

The  greater  part  of  the  head  off 
most  flies  is  taken  up  by  two  protn- 
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berances,  which  on  minute  exainina-  [  of  the  claws  of  cra^ 


tion  with  a  common  magnifier  seem 
to  be  reticulated,  or  similar  to  net 
work.  These  are  the  animals'  eyes, 
and  consist  of  an  immense  number 
of  convex  lenses.  In  the  libellula,  or 
diagon-fiy,  there  have  been  counted 
upwards  of  25,000  of  a  hexagonal 
fifl;ure  and  a  brilliant  polish.  The  eves 
of  crabs  and  lobsters,  and  all  that 
family,  consicit  of  lenses  of  a  square 
form. 

In  digging  ponds  in  the  interiour  of 
countnes  it  is  found  that  in  some 
countries  they  soon  abound  in  vari- 
ous fish.  The  soil  having  been  un- 
der the  sea  in  remote  ages  the  spawn 
maj  exist  in  the  sand,  the  fish  being 
vivified  by  the  access  of  water  just  as 
the  germs  of  animalculae  are  revived 
by  water  in  the  vegetable  substances 
inifased;  and  into  which  they  may 
have  been  conveyed  by  the  curcula- 
tion  of  the  plant. 

The  instincts  of  animals  are  their 
habits  and  practices  resultiiiff  from 
their  varied  forms  and  natural  pow- 
ers. They  fly,  swim,  crawL  run, 
Ac.  and  eat  and  locate  agreeably  to 
their  respective  experienced  conve- 
nience, and  the  young  universally 
follow  the  habits  of  tbeir  parents, 
and  education  becomes  their  nature 
generating  peculiarities  in  each  kind. 
They  thus  replenish  the  earth,  pro- 
mote its  intense  fertility,  and  become 
Qsefid  and  necessary  parts  of  a  ge- 
neral circle  of  organick  life. 

All  animals  display  varied  and 
strong  intelligence,  but  we  notice 
most  those  acts  which  resemble  our 
own.  Thus,  the  species  of  the  mo- 
tacilly,  called  the  tailor-bird,  asto- 
nishes by  sewing  two  leaves  together 
with  vegetable  fibres  as  with  a  needle 
and  thread,  for  its  nest.  The  night- 
ingale, wren,  robin,  &c,  are  other 
species. 

All  animals  derive  their  heat  and 
nervous  power  from  the  chymical 
combination  of  the  oxygen  in  the  air 

I  with    antagonist    elements   in   the 

I I  lungs  or  parts  equivalent;  and  their 
power  of  locomotion  from  reacting 

{!     by  their  muscles  against  the  earth, 
jl     water,  or  air. 

I  Reproduction  is  also  evidenced  in 
I  the  growth  of  trees  from  slips  and 
cuttings,  of  polype  and  worms  from 
I'  inuU fragments,  and  of  the  renewal 
11 Vuju.  Hi.  5 


with  all  their  nerves* 
perfection. 

The  power  of  reproducdon  in  in- 
sects is  one  of  tiie  most  wonderf^il 
parts  of  thoiT  economy.  On  behead- 
ing a  slug,  a  new  head  with  all  its 
complex  appurtenances  will  grow 
again ;  so  will  the  feet  of  a  Salaman- 
der and  the  claws  of  lobsters.  The 
end  of  a  worm  split  produces  two 
perfect  heads,  and  if  cut  into  three 
pieces  the  middle  reproduces  a  per- 
fect head  and  tail. 

The  periods  of  gestation  are  the 
same  in  the  horse  and  ass,  oreleve» 
months  each.  In  the  camel  twelve 
months.  In  the  elephant  two  yeara- 
and  in  the  lion  but  five  months  t  in 
the  dog  and  cat  two  months :  in  the 
cow  nine  months,  and  in  s?heep  five 
months.  The  hen  sits  21  days,  the 
goose  30,  and  the  duck  30. 

In  1813,  a  boa  constrictor  was- 
killed  in  the  isle  of  France,  14  feet  6 
inches  long;  in  his  stomach  were 
found  several  animals,  aa  monkeys, 
&c.  half  digested. 

There  are  81  species  of  lacerta  or 
lizard,  of  which  the  crocodile^  the  al- 
ligator, and  guana  are  the  chief. 
Those  in  England  are  very  inoffen- 
sive, timid  creatures,  and  one  species 
is  the  water  newt,  three  or  four  inches 
long. 

Twelve  species  of  crocodiles  have 
been  distinguished,  four  of  which 
are  called  alfigators  and  two  gavials. 
Those  of  the  Nile  are  the  largest, 
but  they  are  now  very  uncommon  ; 
at  least  in  lower  Egypt  where  a  cro- 
codile would  be  regarded  as  a  great 
curiosity.  Their  form  is  that  of  a 
lizard,  sometimes  thirty  feet  long, 
and  nine  or  ten  feet  round.  The 
body  is  covered  with  scales,  hard 
enough  to  turn  a  musket  ball ;  with 
a  mouth  several  feet  long,  filled  with 
teeth  like  a  saw.  They  pursue  theii 
pre V  with  agility,  but  cannot  turn, 
ana,  therefore^  are  easily  escaped ; 
but  whatever  is  once  caught  is  held 
fast,  and  if  large  drowned.  They 
roar  like  abull,  and  in  winter  are  said 
to  be  torpid.  The  females  lay  from 
thirty  to  one  hundred  eggs  in  a  sea- 
son, but  they  are  destroyed  by  the 
ichneumon ;  and  some  species  ol 
tortoisedestroys  their  young.  They 
are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  it  is  verr 
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dii^icuh  to  kill  them.  If  well  fed 
they  become  tame;  and  Labat,  an 
African  traveller,  asserts  that  they 
are  seen  in  villages  without  dread, 
and  even  playecTwith  by  children. 
Their  usual  ferocity  being  ascribed 
solely  to  hunger.  The  excrements 
are  vomited  up  and  the  crocodile  is 
obliged  to  come  on  shore  as  often  as 
he  has  occasion  to  ease  himself. 

The  testudo  or  tortoise  is  so  long 
lived  that  two  are  recorded  in  Eng- 
land who  lived  120  and  200  years, 
They  know  their  friends  and  display 
much  in  tcUigence.  The  turtle  of  this 
genus  is  very  larjire  and  subject  to 
great  cruelties  to  satisfy  the  whim  of 
epicures. 

There  are  ten  species  of  scorpions, 
mostly  venomous,  and  some  large. 

There  are  36  species  of  the  rana  or 
frog  genus,  incluains  toads,  the  whole 
bein;^  innoxious,  while  the  common 
toad  is  curious  from  its  longevity 
when  enclosed  in  hollows  of  treea 
and  stones,  and  the  Surinam  toad 
from  its  producing  its  young  from 
cells  in  its  back.  The  American  bull- 
frog 18  inches  long,  is  so  called  from 
the  frightful  noise  it  makes  in  the 
woods. 

The  progressive  motion  of  serpents 
is  effected  by  raising  the  body  into 
arches,  and  fixing  their  hinder  scales 
into  the  ground,  and  in  this  way  they 
move  backward  and  forward,  the 
ribs  concurring  with  an  active  mo- 
tion. They  mostly  swallow  their 
food  entire.  The  heart  possesses  two 
auricles  and  one  venticle,  and  they 
all  breathe.  Hogs  and  goats  kill 
and  devour  them.  They  live  on  land 
or  in  water  either  salt  or  fresh.  The 
boa  constrictor  is  from  twenty  to 
thirty-six  feet  long  and  is  capable 
of  swallowing  deer,  calves,  or  men 
-whole,  first  crushing  the  bones  by 
the  strength  of  its  folds ;  it  usually 
cRfohes  [\A  prey  by  hanging  from 
the  branch  of  a  tree  near  the  places 
where  animals  go  for  water,  and  its 
de?«irucrive  powers  are  as  above,  for 
it  has  no  po'son  fangs.  The  colu- 
bre  iq  from  ihirty  to  forty  feet.  The 
ringed  or  s»pott(*d  snalce  found  on 
dunar  hills  in  England  is  perfectly 
harmless,  ns  nre  others,  except  one, 
an'i  ino«t  of  them  may  bo  tamed. 
The  rnrtle-srinko  is  from  5  to  8  feet 
long,  but  does  not  attack,  and  gives 
•^•arnmg  by  the  noise  of  ratiliji  j  its 


tail.  Elev(-n  gi-ncra  of  serpents  have 
no  poison  fangs  and  19  have,  but 
compared  wiilf  the  others  they  are 
very  few  in  number.  The  chief  of 
them  are  the  rattle-snake,  the  cro- 
talus  of  Carolina,  one  genus  in  Ma- 
dag^aficar,  another  in  Martinique,  the 
naja  of  India  and  South  America,  the 
black  adder  of  Sweden,  and  the  viper 
or  adder  found  in  England  and  otner 
European  countries,  which  is  about 
two  feet  long,  the  colour  gray,  with 
a  chain  of  irregular  spots  on  the 
back. 


ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY 
OP  MAN. 
The  genus  man  is  divisible,  ac- 
cording to  colour,  into  four  species  j 
the  white,  the  copper-coloured,  the 
tawny,  and  the  black.  The  whites 
are  sanguine  or  reddish,  dead  white, 
and  dark.  The  tawny  are  brown 
and  dark  brown,  as  the  Arabs,  Jews, 
Hindoos,  Persians,  &c.  The  dork 
brown  are  the  Calmuok  Tartars, 
Chinese,  and  Gipsies.  The  copper- 
coloured  are  the  native  Americans. 
Other  dark  brown  are  the  Malays 
and  South  Sea  Islanders.  Tns 
air, 
hair. 


blacks  areNegroc8,with  woolly  hai: 
and  CafTres,  &c.  with  straight  haii 

The  body  consists  of  brain  and 
nerves  for  sensation,  muscles  for 
motion,  bones  for  strength,  glands 
for  secretion,  arteries  and  veins  for 
circulation,  lacteals  and  lymphaticks 
for  absorption,  and  lungs  for  neat  and 
vital  energy. 

Anatomy  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
mechanical  structure  of  the  parts  of 
the  body.  Physiology  treats  of  the 
powers  by  which  they  produce  their 
results  in  the  living  body.  Patholo- 
ey  treats  of  diseases  ana  their  symp- 
toms, the  clap.«5ification  of  which  is 
called  A'ojfo/ofi^y.  Thcraprutics  tretX 
of  cure,  and  niedicines  to  be  applied^ 
and  includes  the  Materia  Medica. 
Pharmacy  is  ihi-  nrt  of  compounding 
medicines,  and  Poro/o^  determines 
the  doses. 

The  human  body  consists  of— 

240  bones, 
9  kinds  of  articulations  or  join* 
in^s, 

100  cartilages  and  ligaments, 

400  muscles  and  tendons, 

100  nerves ; 
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besides  blood,  arteries,  veins,  glands, 
stomach,  intestines,  lungs,  heart, 
liver,  kidneys,  lymphaticks,  lacteals, 
and  three  skins,  the  epidermis,  the 
fBte  mucossum,  and  the  true  skin,  be- 
neath which  is  the  tela  cellulosa,  dis- 
tributed through  the  system,  and 
surrounding  every  muscle  and  fibre, 
every  artery,  vein,  nerve,  and  lym- 
phatick. 

The  circulatory  system  consists  of 
the  heart  and  arteries,  and  of  the 
veins  and  lungs.  The  compression, or 
systole  of  the  left  auricle,  forces  the 
red  blood  into  the  arteries ;  it  is  then 
brought  back  purple  by  the  veins  to 
the  right  auricle,  compressed  by  it 
through  the  lungs,  and  reddened  and 
vivifijd,  is  passed  by  the  pulmonary 
"Veins  to  the  left  auricle,  which  expels 
1  anjain  through  the  system.  Such 
is  the  economy  of  all  animals,  the 
Igreatest  and  the  smallest,  the  most 
egotistical  and  most  despised. 

The  vivification  of  the  blood  ap- 
pears to  arise  from  its  ch  vmical  com- 
Dination  with  oxygen,  wnich  thereby 
parting  with  its  previous  motion,  that 
motion  received  by  the  blood  is  ani- 
mal heat  and  the  power  and  energy 
of  the  system,  or  the  principle  and 
cause  ot  vitality.  The  arteries  dis- 
tribute universally,  and  the  distinct 
veins  absorb  universally,  taking  up 
the  nitrogen  of  the  air  at  the  skin, 
and  the  carbon  of  the  system. 
Hence  the  cbymical  combinations 
in  the  lungs,  expiration  of  carbonick 
acid  gas,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
excitable  powers  of  the  blood.  Vital 
action  in  animals  is  simular  to  com- 
bustion, except  that  owing  to  the 
fluids,  ignition  docs  not  take  place. 

The  stomach  converts  food  into  a 
pulp  called  chyme,  and  passing  into 
the  intestines,  bile  converts  it  into  a 
milky  substance  called  chyU^  in  which 
slate  the  lacteal  absorbents  convey 
it  to  the  blood  near  the  heart,  through 
which  it  passes  to  the  lungs  and  be- 
comes blood. 

There  are  41  arteries  or  great 
branches  which  have  recei  ved  names 
The  pulmonary  proceeds  from  the 
right  ventricle  of  the  contracting 
heart  to  the  air-cells  of  the  hings. 
The  aorta  from  the  left  ventricle 
through  the  system,  and  after  rising 
to  the  first  rib,  crosses  in  an  arch 
the  thorax  and  belly,  and  divides 
into  tWo.    Others  are  branches  of 


these.  The  arteries  felt  behind  the 
wind-pipe  are  the  carotid :  the  arterv 
which  runs  over  the  jaw  bone^  an3 
its  branches  which  supply  the  lips 
and  face,  is  the  facial  or  labial  ar- 
tery and  a  branch  of  the  carotid. 
The  artery  felt  at  the  temples  is  a 
seventh  branch  of  the  carotid,  and 
called  the  temporal  artery.  The 
artery  which  passes  inside  of  the 
arm  is  called  humeral. 

Bones  are  composed  of  gelatinous 
fibres  in  net  work,  and  of  earthy  salts, 
as  phosphate,  carbonate,  and  sul- 
phate of  lime.  The  gelatine  pre- 
vails in  young  animals,  and  hence 
their  bones  are  more  flexible.  In  the 
foetus  the  bones  are  gristly,  and  os- 
sification commences  at  their  cen* 
tres.    Bones  have  blood  vessels. 

The  bones  in  the  head  consiet  of— 

1.  Frontal  or  coronal. 

2.  Parietal. 

3.  Temporal, 

4.  Occepital. 

5.  Sphenoid. 

6.  Ethmoid. 

7.  Nasal. 

8.  Ungual. 

9.  Cheek. 
10.  Upper  jaw. 
U.  Palate. 

12.  Spongy  or  nostril. 

13.  Vomer  or  nasal. 

14.  Lower  jaw. 

There  are  three  sutures,  the  coro- 
nal, the  sagittal,  and  the  lamboidaL 

The  head  has  77  muscles. 
S  for  the  eyes  and  eye-lids 
I  for  the  nose. 
8  for  the  lips. 
8  for  the  jaw. 
II  for  the  tongue. 
11  for  the  larynx. 
11  for  the  ear. 
17  for  motions  of  the  head  ana 

neck. 
1  to  move  the  hairy  scalp,  and 
onother  the  eye-brows. 

The  muscles  of  the  human  jaw 
exert  a  force  of  534  lbs.  and  those  of 
mastiflTs,  wolves,  &c.  far  more.  The 
force  is  produced  by  the  swelling  of 
the  muscles  in  the  middle,  and  mla- 
ting  again.  The  entire  muscular 
system  to  the  ground  concurring  by 
the  vigorous  reaction  called  health. 
Those  muscles  which  perform  in- 
voluntary motions  receive  nerves 
from  the  spinal  marrow  and  cere- 
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cles  are  four»  with  ten  auxiliary,  and 


brum,  and  those  voluntary  from  the 
cerebellum. 

New  bom  infants  are  twenty-one 
inches  long,  and  weigh  from  10  to  15 
lbs. 

The  four  front  teeth  in  each  jaw 
come  first  in  eight  or  ten  montns ; 
the  four  canine  or  eye  teeth  in  ten 
months;  the  sixteen  grinders  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  months.  At  twen- 
ty-two or  twenty-four  years,  four 
other  grinders  come,  making  thirty- 
six. 

Absorbents  which  convey  chyle  to 
tlie  thoracick  duct  are  called  lacteals ; 
and  those  which  collect  other  fluids 
m  the  system,  and  convey  them  to 
the  same  ductarucalled  lymphaticks. 
The  lacteals,  lymphaticks.  and  their 
glands,  the  mesenterick  glands,  and 
the  thoracick  duct,  are  the  absorbent 
system.  The  fluids  taken  up  by  the 
lymphaticks  are  prepared  by  the lym- 
pnatick  glands ;  and  the  chyle  is  pre- 
pared by  the  mysenterick  gland,  be- 
fore either  pass  into  the  thoracick 
duct,  situated  on  the  right  side,  near 
the  first  vertebroB  of  the  loins.  It 
ascends  to  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
and  enters  the  venous  system  at  an 
angle  formed  by  the  subclavian  and 
jugular  veins,  in  the  passage  of  the 
venous  blood  to  the  lungs. 

The  chest,  filled  by  the  lungs,  ex- 
tends from  the  neck  to  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  and  is  lined  with  the  pleu- 
ra, a  firm  fibrous  membrane.  The 
lungs  are  large  spongy  substances ; 
ana  the  right  lung  is  divided  into 
three  lobes,  or  divisions,  and  the 
left  into  two.  They  are  of  lighter 
colour  in  youth  than  age,  glossy  and 
elastick.  They  join  the  windpipe, 
heart,  and  spine,  but  in  other  parts 
are  free.  They  are  composed  of 
cells,  of  innumerable  ramifications 
of  blood-vessels  in  the  cells,  for  ex- 
posure to  the  inspired  air,  and  of 
nerves  and  lymphaticks. 

The  wind-pipe  is  composed  of  six- 
teen or  eighteen  cartilaginous  rings, 
about  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  broad, 
and  joined  by  elastic  ligaments. 

The  diaphragm,  whose  action  com- 
presses or  dilates  the  lungs,  and  on 
which  they  rest,  is  a  fleshy  parti- 
tion which  divides  the  chest  (f-om 
the  belly.  It  is  arched  towards  the 
lungs,  but  flattens  during  a  strong 
inspiiation,    and   _risefl    during 


the  contracting  are  six,  with  four 
auxiliary. 

The  larsmx,  or  organ  of  voice,  is  a 
cavity  composed  of  moveable  pieces, 
twice  as  large  in  men  as  women! 
Its  five  cartilages  are  moved  by 
eiaht  pair  of  muscles,  and  fifteen 
otner  pairs  are  connected  with  its 
varied  powers. 

The  small  intestines  are  four  or 
five  times  longer  than  the  whole 
body  of  the  bod  y  to  which  they  belong. 

The  spleen,  of  which  the  use  has 
not  been  discovered,  is  found  in  all 
vertebral  animals.  It  is  always  near 
the  stomach,  and  near  the  nrst  in 
those  that  have  several. 

The  gfaU-bladder  in  the  human 
subject  IS  in  the  shape  of  a  pear,  and 
the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  It  lies  on 
the  concave  side  of  the  liver.  It 
sometimes  forms  calculus  secretions, 
which,  in  passing  to  the  duodenum 
create  great  pain  and  danger. 

The  diaphragm  is  the  membrane 
which  divides  the  thorax  from  the 
abdomen. 

The  diastole  is  the  expansion  of 
the  heart,  &c. ;  and  the  systole  is  its 
contraction. 

The  skeleton  of  a  man  weighs 
from  12  to  16  lbs.  and  the  blood  27  or 
28  lbs. 

In  monstrous  births  without  brains, 
the  functions  of  vitality  proceed. 

A  female  skeleton  of  the  same  age 
is  smaller  than  a  male.  The  head, 
hands,  and  feet  are  smaller,  the  neck 
longer,  the  pelvis  wider  and  deeper, 
ana  the  prominences  less. 

The  spccifick  gravity  of  blood  is 
from  1085  to  1126,  and  its  tempera- 
ture is  from  97°  to  102°. 

The  human  figure  is  pci\ial  to  ten 
faces.  One-third  from  the  crown  to 
the  forehead;  one  to  the  chin;  to  the 
pit  of  the  collar  bones  two-thirds; 
from  the  pit  to  bottom  of  the  breast 
one ;  from  the  bottom  of  the  breast 
to  the  navel  one ;  from  thence  to  the 
privates  one;  to  the  knee  two;  the 
knee  half;  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
knee  to  the  ancle  two ;  and  to  the 
sole  half:— in  all  ten.  When  the 
arms  are  extended,  the  distance  of 
the  tips  of  the  lorrji-Pt  fingers  are 
cqunl  to  the  height.     From  one  side 


■trong  expiration.  The  dilating  mus- 1  of  the  breast  to   the  other  is  two 
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Aces;  from  the  shoulder  lo  the  elbow 
two ;  from  this  to  the  root  of  the  little 
finger  two.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  a 
ffixth  of  the  hcifi^t.  The  thumb  equal 
to  the  nose.  The  teaU  and  pit  be- 
tween the  collar-bones  of  a  woman 
is  an  equilateral  triangle.  The  length 
of  the  face  and  hands  is  e^ual.  Such 
are  the  proportions  of  painters  and 
sculptors  in  perfect  figures. 

The  facial  angle  is  the  horizontal 

angle  formed  by  ahne,  parallel  to  the 

bottom  of  the  nose,  with  another  line 

from  the  level  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the 

ridge  of  the  frontal  bone.   It  is 

In  Eurofieans         fiom  75  to  86° 

In  American  Indians  73^ 

In  Africans  70 

In  ourang  ou tangs  H6 

In  monkeys  57 

In  dogs  40 

In  sheep  30 

In  a  horse  23 

The  number  of  teeth  at  maturity  is 
thirty-two,  or  sixteen  in  each  jaw. 
The  eight  front  ones  are  called  cut- 
tmg teeth;  and  the  two  next  on  each 
side  are  called  dog  or  eye  teeth.  The 
two  next  are  two  pointed  teeth ;  and 
the  three  next  on  each  side  are  called 
molares,  or  finders.  The  two  last 
are  called  wisdom  teeth,  as  they  are 
cut  last 

Teeth  are  phosphate  of  lime  and 
cartilage,  but  the  enamel  is  without 
cartilage. 

The  teeth  of  an  adult  have  a  specif- 
ick  gravity  of  2.27;  and  those  of 
children  2.0a 

The  brain,  under  the  skull,  is  in- 
vested with  the  dura  mater,  a  mem- 
brane with  arteries. 

Within  the  dura  matery  and  adhe- 
ring to  the  brain  is  the  pia  mater,  a 
very  fine  transparent  membrane, 
filled  with  blood-vessels ;  but  a  finer 
membrane  lies  above  this,  called 
membrana  arachnoidea. 

The  brain  is  called  the  encepnaion. 
Its  portions  are  the  cerebrum,  which 
occupies  the  top  and  front  of  the 
skull;  the  cerebellum,  which  rests 
on  the  base  of  the  skull  behind,  and 
separated  from  the  cerebrum  by  a 
fold  of  the  dura  mater ;  and  the  me- 
dulla  ohlongrata,  or  comm^ncemf.nt 
of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  projects 
upward  into  the  centre  of  the  ence- 
pnalon. 


The  whole  is  composed  of  siofr 
pulpy  matter,  in  various  convolution 
ana  prominences. 

The  cerebrum  has  three  lobes,  or 
round  parts;  the  middle  called  the 
corpus  callosum :  and  it  consists  of 
two  kinds  of  matter,  the  outside  red- 
dish-gray, and  the  middle  bluish- 
white,  and  softer. 

The  cerebellum  has  two  lobes,  and 
is  of  firmer  consistence  than  the  cere- 
brum. 

The  medulla  oblongata  lies  between 
the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
middle  lobe  of  the  cerebrum,  from 
which  it  is  separated  bv  a  streaked 
medullary  part,  called  tne  pons  va- 
rolii. 

The  spinal  marrow  is  a  continua- 
tion of  ihe  medulla  oblongaia,  which, 
unlike  the  cerebrum^  has  the  bluish- 
white  outside  and  the  reddish-gray 
inside.  It  is  divided  down  the  mid- 
dle, and  enclosed  by  the  pia  and  dura 
mater. 

The  four  are  considered  as  the  com- 
mon sensorium.  The  cerebrum  beinff 
the  organ  of  sensation ;  the  cerebel- 
lum of  the  will,  and  the  medulla  ob- 
longata and  spinal  marrow  extend- 
ing their  functions  to  the  system. 
The  weight  is  nearly  four  pounds  in 
a  male  adult,  and  in  the  female  not 
so  much. 

A  tenth  part  of  the  whole  mass  of 
blood  iscontinually  in  theencephalon. 

From  various  parts  of  theencepha- 
lon, and  from  the  spinal  marrow, 
{)ass  white  medullary  cnords  in  paral- 
el  waving  threads,  and  invested  at 
first  with  the  dura  mater,  and  then 
with  a  cellular  membrane.  They 
run  in  pairs ;  and  one  is  for  sense,  the 
other  for  motion,  when  both  objects 
are  lo  be  effected.  They  often  unite 
in  a  knotty  cluster,  called  s^angliona, 
which  send  out  more  fibres;  and 
some  different  nerves,  unite  in  net- 
work, called  plexus. 

Nine  pairs  proceed  from  the  ence- 
phalon,  and  thirty  from  the  spinal 
marrow. 

Modem  physiologists  divide  the 
vital  powers  into  muscular  contrac- 
tility, nervous  agency,  sensorial 
power,  and  organick  affinities.  The 
origin  of  these  modes  of  excitejnent 
appears  to  be  the  power  which  is  de 
nved  by  the  lungs  from  the  energv 
of  the  atmosphere ;  which  energy  la 
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transferred  by  them  to  the  blood  and 
to  the  system.  The  gas  respired  con- 
sists essentially  of  atoms  m  circular 
motion;  by  chjrmical  union  a  portion 
of  these  part  with  their  motion  in  the 
lungs,  and  those  motions  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  system. 

The  prime  agent  in  animal  svs- 
tL»m8  is  described  to  be  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  membranes,  which  extend 
through  every  part  of  the  body,  un- 
der various  names  and  functions.  It 
constitutes  what  is  called  tone,  and 
vigour  in  the  system,  which  depend 
on  the  facility  of  its  contractions. 

The  cause  of  muscular  contrac- 
tility has  produced  numerous  theo- 
ries, with  which  anatomists  have 
not  mingled  animal  experience,  but 
liave  regarded  the  power  of  muscles 
as  powers  per  ae.  Nervous  agency 
has  also  produced  numerous  theories, 
the  nerves  being  considered  as  sepa- 
rate from  the  general  identity  of  the 
animal.  Sensorial  power  has  also 
been  examined  as  a  property  of  the 
substances,  and  not  as  a  result  mere- 
ly personal. 

The  most  important  discovery  re- 
lative to  the  nerves  has  been  lately 
made  by  Mr.  Charles  Bell,  who 
proves  that  nerves  are  not  single,  hut 
that  the  combination  possesses  dif- 
ferent powers;  two  filaments  being 
united  for  convenience  of  distribution, 
while  their  office  and  their  origin  are 
distinct.  The  tongue,  for  example, 
has  nervous  papillae  for  taste,  ana 
others  for  feeling;  one  sort  commu- 
nicate pain  or  feeling,  and  the  other 
the  sense  of  taste.  Mr.  Bell  shows 
ill  at  the  nerves  which  proceed  from 
the  front  and  back  of  the  spinal  mar- 
row have  totally  difTerent  functions, 
though  they  spread  through  the  sys- 
tem in  pairs  and  in  contact.  Those 
which  issue  from  the  posterior  part 
might  be  cut  without  convulsing  the 
muscles;  but  the  mere  toucning 
those  from  the  anterior  part  produ- 
ces convulsions.  One  set  he  finds  to 
perform  the  functions  of  sensation 
and  the  will,  exquisitely  sensible  and 
universally  diflfused;  the  other  set 
are  connected  with  the  functions  of 
respiration,  circulation,  secretion, 
and  muscular  motion. 

The  brain  itself  appears  to  have 
distinct  functions  like  the  nerves;  the 
chief  part  of  it  mav  be  cut  away  or 
removed  without  affecting  the  power 


of  voluntary  motion  or  giving  pain, 
and  this  part  is  considered  as  the 
cerebrum,  which  appears  to  be  the 
organ  of  sensation ;  the  animal,  on 
its  being  removed,  losing  its  powers 
of  sensation :  while,  if  the  cerebellum 
or  posterior  part,  is  removed,  the  ani- 
mal loses  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion.  The  organ  of  feeling  in  this 
analysis  appears  to  be  the  medulta 
oblone<Utiy  and  adjoining  part  of  the 
spinal  marrow. 

These  facts  being  establiahed  bj 
various  experiments  on  living  am* 
mals,  often  exceedingly  crue^  U  may 
be  hoped  that  they  will  not  be  re- 
peated from  motives  of  wanton  curi- 
osity. 

In  less  complicated  animals,  Mr. 
Bell  found  the  nerves  for  difiereni 
purposes  more  decidedly  distinct 
than  in  the  higher  classes. 

In  the  foetus,  the  first  part  of  the 
nervous  system  that  is  formed  is  the 
spinal  marrow;  the  upper  part  of 
which  is  enlarged,  and  the  brain 
succeeds.  The  sensorial  powers  are 
not  developed  till  the  frame- work  of 
the  body  is  matured;  and  their  con- 
tinuance depends  on  the  perfect  co- 
operation of  the  circulating  system. 

Gall  considers  the  brain  as  a  col- 
lection of  distinct  organs,  the  form 
and  expansion  of  which  distinguish 
the  intellectual  powers  and  predo- 
minating passions  of  individuals.  Its 
functions  are  three — organick,  sensi- 
tive, and  intellectual ;  to  each  of  these 
purposes  he  assigns  a  particular  or- 
gan. He  divides  the  parts  of  the  en- 
CL-phalon  into  twenty-seven  organs, 
in  three  classes ;  those  of  organick 
life  one;  those  of  sensation  and  per- 
ception ;  and  those  which  relate  to 
reasoning  and  intellectual  energy,  on 
the  vertex  and  smooin  part  of  the 
forehead,  which  expands  as  animals 
advance  in  intellect. 

In  cases  where  the  brain  has  been 
removcnl,  there  has  been  no  produc- 
tion of  hcnt  from  respiration  artifi- 
cially kept  up. — Brodie. 

When  the  nerves  to  any  ^land  are 
injured  or  divided,  the  secretion  ef  the 
gland  is  modified  in  quantity  or  qua- 
lity.— Howe, 

Nine  pnir  of  nerves  issue  from  the 
brain,  and  the  other  thirty-one  from 
the  spinal  marrow.  The  nervous 
system  has  an  intelligepce :  which 
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has  been  considered  analogous  to 
the  web  of  a  spider,  or  the  net  of  a 
fiBherman. 

A  healthy  liver  weighs  nearly  4 
\b».  but  disieased  ones  become  tour 
or  five  times  heavier. 

The  number  of  ribs  vary,  being 
twelve  or  thirteen  on  a  side. 

In  ordinary  respiration,  16  or  17  cu- 
bick  inches  of  atmospherick  air  pass 
into  the  lungs  20  times  in  a  minute, 
or  a  cubick  foot  every  5.25  minutes; 
274  cubick  feet  in  24  nours,  or  a  cube 
of  6|  feet  each  way.  The  lun^s  hold 
290,  and  at  each  expiration  1.376  of 
the  oxygen  is  converted  into  curbon- 
ick  acid  gas ;  in  63  minutes  a  cubick 
foot,  and  nearly  23  feet  in  24  hours. 
The  loss  in  bulk,  per  respiration,  is 
but  .006  or  0.12  per  minute,  or  only 
the  tenth  of  a  foot  in  24  hours.  The 
nitrogen  inspired  and  expired  is  ex- 
actly equal.  If  then  the  relative  spe- 
cificK  heat  or  atomick  motion  of  oxy- 
gen, and  carbonick  acid,  as  the  mean 
of  Crawford  and  Dalton  be  taken  as 
3.65  to  1 ;  and  the  absolute  heat  of  a 
cubick  foot  of  oxygen,  as  876^ ;  the 
difference  between  inspired  oxygen 
and  expired  carbonick  acid  is  683*^  for 
every  foot  in  63  minutes,  0.53°  per 
respiration,  or  68fto  X  23  =  15824^ 
+  87.6°,  or  15911.6°  in  all,  for  heat 
and  strength  in  ordinary  respiration 
per  day. 

Vegetable  aliments  are  gum,  jelly, 
starcn,  gluten,  oil,  sugar,  and  acids. 

Animal  aliments  are  gelatine^  or 
jelly,  albumen  as  the  white  of  an  egg, 
Jibrine  or  muscular  fibres,  and  /at, 
also  blood  and  milk. 

Puberty  in  northern  climates  com- 
mences from  15  to  20,  but  in  India 
and  Arabia  from  11  to  14.  Age  in 
the  former  from  45  to  70,  and  in  the 
latter  from  30  to  45. 

Contracting  muscles  are  callr?d 
^«.ror  muscles ;  expanding  muscles 
cxUvsor  ;  the  pair  anUis^onists. 

T.ime  combined  with  phosphorick 
acid  is  the  basis  of  bones,  and  found 
also  in  the  fluids.  Shells  consist  of 
carbonate  of  Hmc;  and  hence  their 
remains  have  been  considered  as  the 
basis  of  lime-.'»tone  mountains.  Sili- 
ca and  maoginese  are  found  in  the 
hair.  Iron,  with  pliosphorick  acid, 
constitutes  part  of  the  blood. 

The  rtuids  of  animals  contain  al- 
''aliefs  especiallv  soda. 


ThoispcL-lfick  gravity  of  red  arterial 
blood  IS  on  e- 1  wen  lie  I  n  greater  than 
water.  The  sdrum,  or  whey  part,  ia 
but  one-fortieth  heavier  than  water; 
but  the  cruor,  or  coagulated  part,  is 
one-fourth  heavier  than  water.  The 
serum  coagulates  in  water  nearly 
boiling  ;  and  consists  of  gelatine, 
soda,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  ammo- 
nia. The  cruor  contains  subphos- 
phato  of  iron,  and  some  soda  and 
albumen. 

Venous  blood  is  dark  or  crimson; 
but  restored  to  its  red  colour  by  pass- 
ing through  the  lungs. 

The  lioart,  by  its  muscular  con- 
traction, distributes  two  ounces  of 
blood  from  seventy  to  eighty  times 
in  a  minute. 

The  spinal  cord  is  formed  in  the 
fcetus  before  the  brain,  and  animals 
are  perfect  as  it  is  perfect. 

The  sense  of  feeling  is  created  by 
the  papiliro  of  the  skin,  consisting[  of 
small  white  nervous  fibres,  which 
erect  themselves  when  the  sense  of 
touch  is  excited. 

The  sense  of  taste  by  the  tongue 
and  palate,  by  means  ot  nervous  pa- 
pillae. 

Tlie  sense  of  smell  is  in  the  nerves 
of  the  pituitary  or  mucouB  mem- 
brane. 

The  sense  of  hearing  is  effected 
by  a  mechanism  which  conveys  the 
vibrations  to  the  internal  parts, 
where  nervous  fibres  are  distributed. 
The  drum  of  the  ear  is  called  the 
membrana  tympanum.;  and  its  vi- 
brations arc  conveyed  to  four  bones 
in  the  inteinal  cavity,  which  again 
propagate  the  vibration  to  a  double 
spiral  cavity,  called  the  codilea. 

The  eye  is  an  optical  instrument. 
The  outer  coat  is  tne  arlerotlck  mem- 
brane. The  fore  pari  is  the  cornea, 
made  up  of  concentrick  layers  Be- 
tween this  and  the  former  lies  the 
white  of  the  eye,  covered  by  the  mem- 
brana conjunctiva,  that  lines  the  out- 
side of  the  eye-lids. 

Within  the  sclerol-ca,  and  concen- 
trick with  it,  is  the  choroid  mem- 
brane. At  the  bark  part  it  is  perfo- 
rated bv  the  optick  nerve,  where  it 
forms  the  retina^  which  covers  the 
choroid. 

About  three-fourths  of  the  globe 
are  filled  with  the  vitre<uis  humour, 
like  the  white  of  an  egg     In  front  is 
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the  crystalline  lens,  convex  on  each 
side,  but  more  so  inwara.   It  is  com- 

Sosed  of  transparent  lamins,  more 
ense  towards  the  centre.  The  front 
18  filled  with  the  aqueous  humour,  in 
the  middle  of  which  floats  the  iris, 
or  coloured  membrane.  The  speci- 
fick  gravity  of  the  humours  is  but  a 
200th  more  than  water ;  but  the  lens 
one-thirteenth  more  than  water. 
They  consist  of  water  and  albumen 
and  ffelatine.  The  iris  is  supplied 
with  olood- vessels  and  nerves,  and 
is  very  irritable,  contracting  and  di- 
lating to  the  light,  and  appearing  to 
be  governed  by  the  retina. 

Between  the  ball  of  the  eye  and 
the  vault  of  the  orbit  lies  the  lacry- 
mal  0land  which  secretes  tears,  and 
consists  of  two  lobes  with  several 
small  canals. 

The  blind  youth  who  was  couched 
by  ChesscUUn  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
tbougiit  scarlet  the  most  beautiful  of 
all  colours ;  but  black  was  painful. 
He  fai\pied  every  object  touched  him. 
He  could  not  aistinguish,  by  sight, 
objects  which  he  knew  by  feeling; 
and  was  some  time  learning  to  dis- 
tinguish, by  his  new  sense,  between 
the  cat  and  the  dog.  Those  things 
which  he  hud  liked  best,  were  not 
equally  agreeable  to  his  sight;  and 
he  had  to  learn  by  sight  the  name  of 
every  thing  he  saw,  constantly  for- 
getting and  mistaking  one  thing  for 
another.  Pictures  he  considered  as 
party-coloured  surfaces,  and  he  had 
no  idea  of  the  effect  of  light  and 
shade;  a  miniature  portrait  much 
astonished  him,  it  seemed  like  put- 
ting a  bushel  into  a  pint.  He  could 
not  conceive  how  tne  house  could 
lOok  bigger  than  the  room.  He  said 
every  new  object  was  a  new  delight. 
An  extensive  prospect  he  called  a 
new  kind  of  seeing.  When  his  second 
eve  was  couched,  he  said  he  thought 
objects  did  not  appear  so  large  to  this 
eye  as  they  did  at  first  to  the  other; 
and  on  viewing  the  same  object  with 
both  eyes,  he  said  they  appeared 
twice  as  large.  He  and  otners,  whom 
Mr.  Chisselden  operated  upon,  de- 
scribed it  as  learning  to  see ;  and^  at 
first,  had  great  difficulty  in  directing 
their  eyes  to  an  object. 

Sir  Everard  Home  couched  some 
young  perpons  with  results  exactly 
similar  to  those  of  Chesseldcn.  They 
could  nov  tell  the  name  of  any  object 


till  they  were  told  what  it  was,  or  till 
they  felt  it,  and  had  no  idea  of  dis* 
tances.  The  blind,  however,  make 
up  for  defect  of  sight,  by  the  accu- 
racy and  sensibility  of  their  touch, 
ana  by  habits  of  association  between 
the  touch,  memory,  and  judgment. 
Stanley,  the  organist,  and  many 
blind  musicians,  nave  been  the  best 
performers  of  their  time;  and  the 
olind  discriminate  sounds  at  a  dis- 
tance with  infinitely  greater  preci- 
sion than  persons  who  depend  on 
their  visual  organs.  Miss  Chambers, 
a  schoolmistress  at  Nottingham, 
could  discern  that  two  boys  were 
playing  in  a  distant  part  of  the  room 
instead  of  studying  their  books, 
though  a  person  who  saw  them,  ana 
made  no  use  of  his  ears«  could  not 
perceive  that  thc>^  made  the  smallest 
noise:  and  in  this  way  she  kept  a 
most  orderly  school:  so  professor 
Sanderson  could,  in  a  few  moments, 
tell  how  many  persons  were  in  a 
mixed  company,  and  presently  dis- 
criminate tneir  sexes  by  the  mere 
rustling  of  their  clothes.  Stanley, 
and  other  blind  persons,  played  at 
cards  by  delicately  pricking  them 
with  a  pin.  A  French  lody  could 
dance  in  figure  dances,  sew  tambour, 
and  thread  her  needle.  The  ear  too, 
guides  as  to  distance,  by  reflection 
of  sound,  and  within  these  few  years 
a  blind  man,  from  his  infancy,  was 
a  surveyor  and  planner  of  roads  in 
Derbyshire.  When  a  sense  is  wanted, 
the  other  senses  arc  cultivated  with 
care. 

The  colour  of  the  skin  depends  on 
the  colour  of  the  rete  niucosum,  a 
soft  gelatinous  ctlluiar  substance, 
which  lies  between  the  cuticle  or 
scarf  skin  and  the  cutis  or  real  skin. 
In  blacks  this  membrane  contains  a 
black  fluid.  The  blood  of  blacks 
and  whites  is  the  same  colour,  and 
the  darkening  of  the  rete  mucosum 
is  ascribed  by  Blumenbach  to  car- 
bon and  to  the  increase  of  bilious  se 
cretions  in  hot  climates. 

There  is  iron  enough  in  the  blood 
of  42  men  to  make  a  plough  share 
weighing  about  24  pounds. 

A  man  is  taller  in  the  morning 
than  at  niglit  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch  or  rnore,  owing  to  the  relaxa- 
tion of  the  cartilages. 

The  huyinn  brnin  is  the  2Pth  of 
the  bod}    Alt  in  the  horse  hut  a  400th. 
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The  lunga,  owing  to  the  continued 
local  accession  of  ^sh  cold  air.  are 
the  coldest  part  of  the  body,  ana  the 
degrees  of  heat  which  they  generate 
is  successively  carried  away  by  the 
blood. 

The  non-naturaU  are  air,  food,  and 
drink,  sleep,  and  watching,  motion, 
and  rest,  the  passions,  and  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions. 

Food  is  converted  in  the  stomach 
into  a  pulpy  mass  called  chyme.  It 
then  passes  into  the  pylorus  and  du* 
odenum  and  is  converted  into  chyle, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  lacteals, 
while  the  mass  is  passing  the  intes- 
tines, and  the  excrementitious  parts 
pass  through  the  colon  and  rectum. 

The  Englishman's  skull  averages 
7  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  female 
6f .  Yorkshire,  &c.  averages  7\  ; 
and  Scotland  7}. 

It  has  been  computed  that  nearly 
two  year's  sickness  is  experienced  by 
every  person  before  he  is  70  years 
old,  and  therefore  that  ten  days  per 
annum  is  the  average  sickness  of 
human  life.  Till  forty  it  is  but  half, 
and  after  fifty  it  rapidly  increases. 

Endemick  diseases  are  those  of  dis- 
tricts ;  epidemicks  are  those  of  sea- 
sons or  particular  times. 

So  creat,  says  Dr.  Currie,  are  the 
difficulties  of  tracing  out  the  hidden 
causes  of  the  disorders  to  which  this 
frame  of  ours  is  subject,  that  the 
most  candid  of  the  profession  have 
allowed  and  lamented  how  unavoid- 
ably they  are  in  the  dark,  so  that  the 
best  medicines,  administered  with 
the  wisest  heaas,  shall  often  do  the 
mischief  they  intend  to  prevent. 

f  there  be  any  universal  medicine 
in  nature  it  is  water ;  for  by  its  as- 
sistance all  distempers  are  alleviated 
or  cured,  and  the  body  preserved 
sound  and  free  from  corruption,  that 
enemy  to  life. — Hoffman, 

Dr.  Young  divides  the  remedies  of 
the  materia  medica  into  four  classes ; 
mechanical  agents,  chymical  agents, 
vital  agents,  and  insensible  agents : 

1.  Air,  diet,  habits,  passions,  dbc. 

2.  Causttcks,  astringents,  drc 

3.  Excitants,  catharticks,  &c. 

4.  Specificks. 

A  dispensary  supplies  medicine  for 
the  poor  on  application,  and  superin- 
tends the  effects  at  their  own  houses. 


A  hospital  receives  them  as  pa- 
tients, and  provides  for  them  as  Ions . 
as  medicine  can  relieve  them,  and  ad- 
vises in  case  of  personal  application 
as  out-patients.  Anin/frTnaryunites 
the  objects  of  both.  But  there  are 
NO  PUBUc  Asylums  for  convales- 
cence and  virtuous  old  age. 

Vegetable  poisons  are  numerous, 
the  acrid  are  briony  root,  bitter  ap- 
ple, hellebore,  spurge,  wolfsbane, 
meadow,  anemone,  narcissus,  ami 
ranunculus.  The  narcotick,  as  hem  • 
lock,  henbane,  laurel,  opium;  stramo- 
nium, tobacco,  coculus  indicus,  fox- 
glove, nux  vomica  or  ratsbane,  mea- 
dow saffron,  elaterium,  fool's  pars- 
ley, and  fungi.  The  mineral  poisons 
are  arsenick,  corrosive  subUmate,  ox- 
alick  acid,  sulphurick  acid^  nitrick 
acid  or  aauafortis,  verdigris,  white 
vitriol,  ana  white  lead.    Among  the 

gases,  carbonick  acid,  nitrogen,  hy- 
rogen,  chlorine,  &c. 
Diseases  of  cattle  often  afflict 
men  who  subsist  on  them.  In  1615 
and  1578,  nearly  all  the  sheep  in 
France  perishedf  by  a  disease  re- 
sembling  the  small  pox  ;  and  in  1599 
the  Venetian  government  to  stop  a 
fatal  disease  among  the  people,  pro- 
hibited the  sale  of  meat,  butter,  or 
cheese  on  pain  of  death.  The  mur- 
rain of  cattle  has  a  bubo  like  the 
plague,  and  from  1705  to  1714  it 
spread  among  cattle,  sheep,  and 
horses  all  over  Europe,  5857  dying 
in  Middlesex,  Essex,  and  Surrey  ; 
and  Europe  lost  one  million  and  a 
half.  It  affected  men  who  ate  the 
flesh,  accordmg  to  Sauvages,  de- 
stroying at  Nismes  the  ton^e  in  24 
hours,  and  Paris  was  similarly  af- 
flicted in  1576.  From  1740  to  1750 
the  cattle,  &c.  were  attacked  by  dis- 
ease like  the  small  pox  in  all  ports  of 
Europe,  and  it  was  consideretl  as  a 
cause  of  spreading  that  diseave 
among  the  eaters.  300000  died  in 
the  Papal  states  only.  Inoculation 
was  tried,  and  the  vaccine  pox  is 
considered  as  a  mild  species.  In 
1764,  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  dogs,  poul- 
try, &c.  died  in  thousands  all  over 
Europe.    In  Holland  only  208354. 

Vegetables  poisonous  to  man, 
prove  innoxious  to  other  animals, 
while  some  which  men  eat  wiih  im- 
punity are  fatal  to  some  animals. 
Parsley  kills  parrots  :  prussick  acid 
and  bitter  almonds,  kill  dogs  and 
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some  birds:  opium  and  aracnick  have 
a  diminished  effect  on  dogs. 

The  poison  so  freely  administered 
by  Italians  in  the  17ih  century  was 
called  aqua  tofana,  from  the  name  of 
the  old  woman  Tofan'a,  who  made 
and  sold  it  in  small  flat  vials  wliich 
she  called  manna  of  St.  Nicholas, 
on  one  side  of  which  was  an  image 
of  the  saint ;  she  carried  on  this  traf- 
fick  for  half  a  century  and  eluded  the 
police,  but  on  being  taken,  confessed 
that  sne  had  been  a  party  in  poison- 
ing 600  people.  Numerous  persons 
were  implicated  by  her  of  all  ranks, 
and  many  of  them  were  publickly 
executed.  AUItaly  was  thrown  into 
a  ferment,  and  many  fled,  while  some 
persons  of  distinction,  on  conviction, 
were  strangled  in  prison.  It  appeared 
to  have  been  chiefly  used  by  mar- 
ried women  who  were  tired  of  their 
husbands.  Four  or  six  drops  were 
a  fatal  dose,  but  the  effect  was  not 
sudden  and  therefore  not  suspected. 
It  was  as  clear  as  water,  but  the  chy- 
roists  have  not  agreed  about  its  real 
composition.  A  proclamation  of  the 
Pope  described  it  as  aquafortis  dis- 
tilled into  arsenick;  and  others  consi- 
dered it  as  a  solution  of  crystallized 
arsenick.  The  secret  of  its  prepara- 
tion was  conveyed  to  Paris  wKere 
the  Marchioness  de  Brinvaliers  poi- 
soned her  father  and  two  brothers, 
and  she  with  many  others  were  ex- 
ecuted, and  the  preparers  burnt  alive. 

The  Brunonian  system  takes  its 
name  from  Dr.  John  Brown  of  F^in- 
burgh,  who  was  bom  1736  and  died 
of  apoplexy  in  1788.  He  maintained, 
that  oiscase  was  chiefly  occasioned 
by  debility  for  want  of  due  excite- 
ment ;  he  therefore  maintained  the 
utility  of  increased  stimulants,  and 
thus  by  pampering  the  appetite  and 
countenancing  gluttony,  his  system 
for  a  time  was  very  fashionable. 

The  mixed  and  fanciful  diet  of  man 
IB  considered  as  the  cause  of  nume- 
rous diseases,  from  which  animals 
are  exempt.  Many  diseases  have 
abated  with  changes  of  national  diet, 
and  others  are  virulent  in  particular 
countries,  arising  from  pcruliarilies. 
The  Hindoos  are  considered  the 
freest  from  disease  of  any  part  of  the 
human  race.  The  labourers  on  the 
African  coast,  who  go  from  tribe  to 
tribe  to  perform  the  manual  labour, 
and  whose   strun^ilh  is  wonderful 


hve  entirely  on  plain  rice.  The  Irish 
Swiss,  ana  Gascons,  the  slaves  of 
Europe,  feed  also  on  the  simplest 
diet,  the  former  chiefly  on  potatoes. 

Cannabalisra  has  existed  among 
all  savage  nations.  St.  Jerome  says 
some  British  tribes  ate  human  flesh ; 
and  the  Scots  from  Galloway  killed 
and  ate  the  English  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  I.  The  Scythians  were  drink- 
ers of  human  blood.  Columbus  found 
cannibals  in  America.  The  aborigi- 
nes of  the  Caribbee  Islands  were  can- 
nibals; and  some  South  American 
tribes,  and  most  of  the  natives  of  the 
South  Sea  Islands,  make  it  an  open 
practice  to  eat  human  flesh :  while 
m  some  African  cities  it  is  openly 
sold  by  the  pound. 

Persons  apparently  drowned,  or  in 
whom  animation  is  suspended,snould 
be  laid  in  warm  blankets,  with  the 
head  raised,  and  hot  bricks,  or  bottles 
of  hot  water,  applied  to  the  soles  ol 
the  feet,  hands,  stomach,  and  arm- 
pits; the  body  and  limbs  being  well 
rubbed  with  tlie  hands  or  warm  flan- 
nels. The  lungs  should  be  inflated 
by  blowing  into  one  nostril,  while 
the  other  and  the  mouth  are  stopt, 
and  action  given  to  the  stomach  as 
in  breathing ;  and  this  should  be  con- 
tinued first  through  one  nostril,  and 
then  through  the  other,  till  animation 
reappears.  A  clyster  made  of  salt 
ana  some  mustard,  with  warm  water, 
should  be  administered.  Hartshorn 
or  salts  may  also  be  applied  now  and 
then  to  the  nostrils.  On  recovery 
some  weak  cordial  should  be  given, 
and  the  person  put  into  a  warm 
bed.  In  cases  of  strangulation  or 
apoplexy,  bleeding  should  be  imme- 
diately adopted,  and  the  le^s  put  in 
warm  water.  In  cases  of  intoxica- 
tion or  other  poisoning,  vomiting 
should  be  promoted,  an  emetick,  or 
the  stomach  pump,  administered.  In 
cases  of  persons  frozen,  friction  with 
snow  or  cold  water  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  annual  Bills  of  Mortality  were 
hegim  during  a  plague  in  1592,  and 
have  been  continued  weekly  since 
1603.  No  relinnce  is  to  be  placed  on 
their  discrimination  of  diseases. 

One-fourth  of  the  deaths  in  Lon- 
don are  from  consumption,  and  one- 
eighth  of  the  deaths  arise  from  drink- 
ing spirituous  liquors;  which  has 
been  sreatlv  increased  bv  the  'eais- 
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lative  measures  to  increase  the  con- 
•uxnption  for  the  sake  of  revenue. 

The  deaths  from  amall-pox  in  Lon- 
don, in  the  twenty  years  ]>reviou8 
to  tne  promulgation  of  vaccination, 
were  36189 ;  but  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  only  22480.  In  the  same  pe- 
riods, in  the  Small-Pox  Hospital, 
the  numbers  were  1867  and  814.  The 
finequency  of  sraall-poz  after  vacci- 
nation seems  to  render  it  necessary 
to  repeat  the  vaccination  in  seven  or 
ten  years. 

Dr.  D' Arcet  has  proved  that  clothes 
infected  by  persons  who  have  just 
died  of  the  plague,  are  purified  by 
being  steepea  in  a  chloruret  of  soda. 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague  in- 
troduced inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox from  Turkey.  Her  own  son  had 
been  inoculated  with  perfect  success 
at  Adrianople  in  1718.  She  was  al- 
lowed to  inoculate  seven  capital  con- 
victs, who,  on  recovery,  were  par- 
doned. The  practice  was  adopted  bv 
the  enlightened,  and  therefore  spreaa- 
ing  the  disease,  it  fatally  increased 
among  the  vulgar  and  superstitious 
as  interfering  with  God's  providence. 

Dr.  Jenner  made  the  first  experi- 
ment in  vaccination  in  Mav  1796,  by 
transferring  the  pus  from  tne  pustule 
of  a  milkmaid,  who  had  caught  the 
cow-pox  from  the  cows,  to  a  healthy 
child ;  and  publishing  the  result,  the 
practice  spread  through  the  civilized 
world.  The  power  of  the  cow-pox 
as  an  antidote  to  small-pox,  was  a 
fact  familiar  to  the  common  people 
for  a  century  before  Jenner's  promul- 
gation of  it.  The  tables  of  mortaHtv 
nave  in  consequence  been  so  alterea. 
that  the  average  of  life  which  used 
to  be  taken  30  and  33,  now  approxi- 
mates to  40. 

Previous  to  vaccination,  the  deaths 
from  small-pox  in  London  were  4000, 
or  ahout  one  in  five  or  bix.  Since, 
thfiy  have  been  reduced  to  an  average 
of  1000,  but  the  deaths  from  small- 
pox and  cases  after  vaccination  have 
Utterly  been  on  the  increase. 

Infanticide  is  practised  in  manv 
countries,  but  in  some  of  the  South 
Sen  islands  it  is  practised  svstemati- 
cally  by  a  society  called  the  Earo- 
wte»,  wnich  consists  of  the  heads  of 
'Vmilies,  and  are  bound  to  destroy 
heir  own  children.  All  the  voyagers 
nncur  in  describing  this  extraordi- 


nary association.  Two-thirds  of  the 
children  born  in  Otaheite  are  imme- 
diately destroyed. 

Edward  the  Confessor  was  the  first 
kingof  Endand  who  fancied  he  could 
CM-  the  king's  evil  by  touching. 
This  vulgar  credulity  haa,  in  the  age 
of  Charles  H.,  arisen  to  such  a  height, 
that  in  14  years,  92107  were  touchid, 
and,  according  to  Wiseman,  the  king's 
physician,  mostly  cured ! 

Caspar  Hanser  was  shut  up  in  a 
dungeon  from  four  to  sixteen.  He 
spoke  with  difficulty  and  hke  a  fo- 
reigner. He  passed  his  time  sitting 
in  a  cell  5  feet  bv  4,  and  had  food  and 
water  brought  nim.  At  first  he  could 
not  walk,  and  had  no  idea  of  his 
power  to  move  or  of  moving.  The 
light  of  day  oppressed  him.  All  ob- 
jects disoraereu  him,  but  musick  fixed 
liis  attention.  At  16  he  had  no  ideas 
whatever,  nor  any  passions,  but  on 
his  Uberation  he  learned  rapidly. 

The  dwarf  Jeffry  Hudson  was  3 
feet  9,  and  Count  fiorowlaski  2  feet 
4  inches. 

A  female  who  in  1829  was  42  years 
of  age,  and  resided  at  Py nacre,  near 
DeliMi,  had,  from  disease,  not  eaten 
any  thing  since  1818,  nor  drank  any 
thing  since  1820.  Total  exhaustion 
was  prevented  by  damp  wrappers. 

In  1800,  a  French  prisoner  at  Liver- 
pool exhibited  a  most  extraordinary 
propensity  to  devour  naii.<eou8  diet, 
particularly  cats,  of  which,  in  one 
year,  he  ate  174,  many  of  them  while 
alive. 

An  Esquimaux  boy,  supplied  by 
Captain  Parry,  ate  in  one  day  lOi  lbs. 
of  solid  food,  and  drank  of  various 
liquids  1}  gallon.  A  man  of  the  same 
nation  ate  10  lbs.  of  solids,  including 
two  candles,  and  drank  U  gallon,  yet 
they  were  only  from  4  to  4i  feet  high. 

During  the  last  great  plague  in  Lon- 
don, one  pit  was  dug  in  the  Charter 
House,  forty  feet  long,  16  feet  wide, 
and  20  feet  doen,  and  in  a  fortnight 
received  1114  bodies.  During  this 
dire  calamity,  there  were  instances  of 
mothers  carrying  their  own  cliildren 
to  these  publick  graves ;  and  of  people 
delirious,  or  in  despair  for  the  loss  of 
friends,  who  threw  themselves  alive 
into  these  pits. 

The  grain  on  which  man  chiefly 
subsists  is  rice,  wheat,  maize,  barley 
oats,  and  rve. 
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Such  18  the  force  of  education;  and 

8o  much  are  men  what  the  habits  of 
infancy  make  them,  that  in  spite  of 

the  conceits  of  the  Enelish  when  Flo- 
rida was  ceded  to  England  by  a  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1769,  the  whole  of  the 

Spanisn  population  left  the  province 
and  towns  except  one  in  a  single 
town  and  another  single  in  the  woods. 
The  same  feeling  was  exemplified  by 
some  inhabitants  of  Nova  Zcmbla, 
who,  on  being  brought  to  Denmark, 
and  clothed  and  fed  with  every  lux- 
ury of  civilization,  so  pined  for  their 
return  to  their  own  iiinospitable  de- 
sert, that  some  of  them  oied  before 
they  could  be  sent  back.  Something 
like  this  strong  principle  doubtless 
governs  birds  and  animals  in  their  re- 
turn to  their  native  haunts. 

Vegetable  aliment,  as  neither  dis- 
tending the  vessels,  nor  loading  the 
system,  never  interrupts  the  stronger 
action  of  the  mind ;  while  the  heat, 
fulness,  and  weight  of  animal  food, 
is  adverse  to  its  vigorous  eflbrts. 
CiUlen. 

You  ask  me  for  what  reason  Pytha- 
goras abstained  from  eating  the  flesh 
of  brutes ;  for  my  part,  I  am  asto- 
nished to  think  what  appetite  first  in- 
duced man  to  taste  of  a  dead  car- 
cass; or  what  motive  could  suergest 
the  notion  of  nourishing  himselfwith 
the  loathsome  flesh  of  dead  animals. 
Plutarch. 

Nothing  can  be  more  shocking  or 
horrid  than  one  of  our  kitchens  sprin- 
kled with  blood  and  abounding  with 
the  cries  of  creatures  expiring,  or  with 
the  limbs  of  dead  animals  scattered 
or  hung  up  here  and  there.  It  gives 
one  an  image  of  a  giant's  den  m  ro- 
mance, bestrewed  with  the  scattered 
heads  and  mangled  limbs  of  those 
who  were  slain  by  his  cruelty.  Pope. 

The  common  definition  of  man  is 
false;  he  is  not  a  reasoning  animal. 
The  best  you  can  predicate  of  him  is, 
that  he  is  an  animal  capable  of  rea- 
soning. Warburton. 

The  perception  of  a  woman  is  as 
jjuick  as  lightning.  Her  penetration 
is  intuition  ;  almost  instmct.  By  a 
glance  she  will  draw  a  deep  and  just 
conclusion.  Ask  her  how  sne  formed 
it,  and  she  cannot  answer  the  ques- 
tion. A  philopopher  deduces  infer- 
ences; and  his  inferences  shall  be 
right;  but  he  gets  to  the  head  of  the 
stair-case,  if  I  may  so  say,  by  slow 


de^ees,  mounting  step  by  step.  She 
arnvcs  at  tlie  top  of  the  stair-case  as 
well  as  he;  but  whether  she  flew 
there  is  more  than  she  knows  herself. 
While  she  trusts  her  instinct  she  10 
scarcely  ever  deceived,  and  she  is 
generally  lost  when  she  begins  to 
reason.  Ska-lock. 

In  the  year  1814  was  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Higbgate,  a  mar- 
ried woman,  aged  35,  the  whole  of 
whose  body,  except  the  face,  was  ex- 
actly divided  by  a  straight  line  into 
white  and  black.  The  right  side,  arm. 
and  leg  were  black,  and  subject  to 
eruptions;  and  the  left  side,  arm,  and 
leg  altogether  white.  The  neck,  with 
her  face,  were  white.  Her  children 
possessed  none  of  her  peculiarities. 

The  Biddenham  maids  bom  in 
1100,  had  distinct  bodies,  6lc..  but 
were  joined  by  the  hips  and  shoul- 
ders. They  lived  to  be  34;  and 
ne  dying  the  other  refused  to  be 
separated,  and  died  in  a  short  time. 
They  left  twenty  acres  to  the  poor, 
still  distributed  in  bread  every  Easter 
Sunday. 

A  more  recent  case  of  like  kind  is 
that  of  the  Siamese  or  Chinese 
youths  shown  in  London.  They 
are  joined  bV  a  band  of  cartilage  and 
skin  at  the  stomach,  from  two  inches 
and  a  half  to  four  inches  long,  and 
eight  inches  round,  are  healthy  and 
cheerful,  and  one  in  body,  incU- 
nations  and  habits.  The  band  of 
union  is  considered  as  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  umbilical  cord.  There 
is  no  nervous  connexion  through  the 
band,  and  their  sympathy  of  feelings 
appears  to  be  the  result  of  habit 
from  infancy  to  maturity.  When 
both  cough,  the  band  is  distended 
like  a  chronick  hernial  sac.  The  ab- 
dominal cavities  appear  to  communi- 
cate and  to  have  but  one  peritoneal 
lining;  but  the  viscera  are  distinct. 
At  the  exact  line  where  one  begins  to 
feel  the  other  ceases  to  fee\  and  there 
is  no  point  where  both  feel.  They 
had  a  fever  together,  but  not  equally 
great,  and  both  had  a  cold  at  the 
same  time.  Their  evacuations  are 
made  together.  They  go  to  sleep  to- 
gether and  wake  together  exactly. 
They  play  at  chess,  and  diflcr  in 
ideas  about  moves — but  in  habits 
they  are  alike,  and  different  in  body 
though  thev  grew  upon  one  placenta 
by  one  uinoilical  cord. 
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Tb*  iaie  blind  Justice  Fielding 
walked  in  my  room  for  the  first 
time,  when  he  once  visited  me,  and, 
after  speaking  a  few  words,  said, 
"  This  room  is  about  twenty- two  feet 
long,  eighteen  wide,  and  twelve 
high:"  dl  which  he  guessed  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  oy  the  ear. — 
Darwin, 

Most  animals  live  in  amity,  but 
man  is  the  enemy  of  all ;  and,  un- 
like those  ferocious  creatures  who 
kill  from  motives  excited  by  want 
and  hunger,  man  kills  every  thing 
for  sport,  aversion,  fear,  superstition, 
wantonness,  and  often  for  the  mere 
sake  of  seeing  that  dead  which  was 
living  in  enjoymen  I.  In  consequence, 
he  destroys  the  natural  circle  of  ex- 
istence, and  reduces  countries  which 
he  inhabits  to  deserts,  like  the  once 
fertile  kingdoms  of  Assyria,  Baby- 
lonia, Nineveh,  Judea,  Syria,  &c. 

About  the  age  of  thirty- six  the  lean 
man  usually  becomes  ratter,  and  the 
fat  man  leaner.  Again,  between  the 
years  forty-three  and  fifty,  his  appe- 
tite failsj  hiscomplexion  fades,  and  his 
tongue  18  apt  to  be  furred  upon  the 
least  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  At 
this  period  his  muscles  become  flab- 
by, his  joints  weak,  his  spirits  droop, 
and  his  sleep  is  imperfect  and  unre- 
Ireshin^.  After  sufiering  under  these 
complaints,  a  year,  or  perhaps  two, 
he  starts  afresh  with  renewed  vigour, 
and  goes  on  to  sixty-one  or  sixty- 
two,  when  a  similar  change  takes 
place,  but  with  aggravated  symp- 
toms. When  these  grand  periods 
have  been  successively  passed,  the 
gravity  of  incumbent  years  is  more 
stron^y  marked,  and  he  begins  to 
boast  of  his  age.  Dr.  Waterhmise, 
The  grrand  climacterick  in  human 
life  varied  between  sixty  and  seven- 
ty ;  and  was  an  astrological  period, 
which  depended  on  the  revolutions  of 
Jupiter  and  Saturn,  five  of  one  and 
two  of  the  other  making  the  climac- 
terick age.  By  the  English  law  in- 
lancy  in  males  extends  to  twenty- 
one,  and  m  females  to  twenty ;  but 
the  ancients  reckoned  the  period  of 
adolesence  to  twenty-five. 

Total  abstinence,  above  seven 
days  is  fatal  to  man ;  but  there  are 
instances  of  surviving  after  a  longer 
period.  A  religious  fanatick,  in  1789, 

determined  to  fast  forty  days,  ana 

tiied  on  the  sixteenth. 


The  quantity  of  pure  water  which 
blood  in  its  natural  state  contains,  is 
very  considerable,  and  makes  al- 
most seven-eighths  thereof.— Mic- 
qaer. 

The  Indians  destroy  their  deform- 
ed children.  Their  skins  are  very 
thick.  They  have  no  beards  or  hair, 
except  on  their  heads,  for  they  pluck 
it  out  as  it  appears  with  split  sticks. 

The  Esquimaux  are  but  four  feet 
high  in  the  north  of  the  American 
continent;  while  the  Patagonians, 
in  the  south,  are  rather  taller  than 
Europeans,  and  an  athletick  race. 
The  men  are  from  five  feet  ten 
inches  to  six  feet  six  inches;  and 
measure  four  feet  round  the  chest, 
and  nearly  as  much  round  the  pel- 
vis. 

Hair  has  been  transplanted  from 
one  part  of  the  body  to  another. 

Near-sighted  persons  are  called 
myopes.  Their  eye  is  too  convex. 
A  concave  glass  corrects  the  de- 
fect; just  as  a  convex  glass  enables 
us  to  see  nearer  by  converging  the 
rays. 

Among  the  mammalia,  man  only 
has  but  one  thumb. 

The  atoms  composing  a  man  are 
believed  to  be  changed  every  forty 
days,  and  even  the  bones  in  a  few 
months. 

The  pulse  of  children  is  120  in  a 
minute,  at  puberty  eighty,  and  at 
sixty  only  sixty. 

Dr.  Lamb  infers  from  the  teeth, 
stomach,  and  intestines  of  man,  that 
his  natural  food  is  vegetables.  Other 
anatomists  have  maintained  the 
same  opinion,  and  many  philoso- 
phers, in  all  ages,  have  proved  the 
advantages  of  vegetable  diet  in  their 
continu^  good  health  and  extraor- 
dinary longevity.  Pope  ascribes  all 
the  bad  passions  and  diseases  of  the 
human  race,  to  their  subsisting  on 
the  flesh,  blood,  and  miseries  of  ani- 
mals. Many  thousands  in  England 
now  live  by  choice  on  vegetaoles ; 
while  the  Insh,  Scotch,  ana  most  of 
the  labouring  classes  do  it  from  ne- 
cessity, and  enioy  health  and  vi^ur, 
except  when  tney  indulge  in  spuitu 
0U8  hquors. 

Dr.  Lettsom  ascribed  health  and 
wealth  to  water,  and  happiness  to 
small  beer,    and    all   diseases  and 
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crimes  to  the  use  of  spirits  :  making 
of  the  whole  a  moral  thermometer. 
The  Abbe  Gallani  ascribes  all  social 
crimes  to  animal  destruction,  thus 
treachery  to  angling,  and  ensnar- 
ing; and  murder  to  hunting  and 
shooting;  and  he  asserts  "that  the 
man  who  would  kill  a  sheep,  an  ox. 
or  any  unsuspecting  animal,  would 
kill  his  neighbour  but  for  (he  law." 
Boerhaavc  describes  eight  tempera- 
ments, the  warm,  cold,  dry,  moist, 
biUouSjSanguinouB,  phlegmatick,an(i 
melancholick.  The  ancients  divided 
men  into  the  airy,  the  fiery,  thephleg- 
matick,  and  the  earthy ;  or  the  san- 
guiii'jiiP,  tho  choKrick,  the  moist,  and 
the  uu'lancholick.  Ui-ece  assigns  se- 
ven L-oiisiituiions  as  connect^  with 
.lisovTF;;:  the  sanguineus,  or  inAain- 
rnatory ;  the  phlegmatick,  orrelaxed ; 
t!ie  erysipetalous,  or  nervous ;  the 
hypochondriacal,  or  spasmodick :  the 
scrofulous :  the  rneumatick ;  and  the 
,:!.hriticA,  or  gouty. 

Rc(ce  in  his  excellent  Medical 
G.iiJc,  miimfirates  220  dnigs  in  ge- 
Mi  i;ii  u^e  in  f.he  relief  or  cure  of  dis- 
cisoa.  The  chief  part  are  derived 
fro;n  the  vegetable  kingdom  ;  and 
there  are  five  preparations  of  steel, 
tlirec  or  four  of  mercury,  one  of  tin, 
two  of  sulphur,  four  of  nitre,  and 
twenty  or  thirty  purely  chymical,  as 
quinine,  morphine,  iodine,  prussick 
acid,  &c. 

As  the  animal  system  does  not  ad- 
mit of  two  excitements  at  the  same 
time,  most  morbid  affections  are  re- 
lieved by  new  excitements  and  these 
aba'.inir,  the  disease  abates,  and  is 
often  cured.  This  is  called  sym- 
parl»y,  and  the  stomach  and  brain 
appear  to  be  the  common  centres  of 
it. 

The  same  medicines,  says  Reece. 
have  contrary  effects  primarily  and 
ultimately,  and  as  applied  to  differ- 
ent functions  of  the  system.  Thus 
opium  is  at  first  stimulating,  and 
then  sedative.  Cayenne  and  black 
pepper  are  inflammatory  stimulants 
of  if\e  skin,  but  remove  inflammation 
of  the  palate.  Turpentine  excites  the 
skin,  but  operates  as  a  sedative  in 

gierperal  fever,  and  on  the  kidneys, 
igatalis  diminishes  the  action  of 
die  heart  and  arteries,  and  increases 
that  of  the  absorbents.  So  with 
others. 


Arsenick  and  acid  solutions  of  mer- 
cury, copper,  lead,  antimony,  dkc 
are  active  mineral  poisons,  for  which 
sulphur  and  salt  of  wormwood,  or 
charcoal,  are  the  best  antidotes  next 
to  the  stomach  syringe. 

Reece  relates  that  a  leech  of  3 
drachms  takes  3i  of  blood,  and  as 
much  more  escapes  after.  Those  of 
smaller  size  in  less  proportion ;  ao 
that  24  large  leeches  take  17  ounces^ 
and  24  small  ones  but  three. 

Vinegar  boiled  with  myrrh  or  cam- 
phor and  sprinkled  in  a  room,  cor- 
rects putridity.  Smyth's  plan  was.  to 
heat  half  a  tea  cup  of  vitriolick  acid  in 
a  vessel  of  hot  sand,  and  stir  into  it 
some  powdered  nitre,  till  the  room  is 
filled  with  nitrous  vapour.  The 
chlorurets  of  sodium  and  calcium 
have  lately  been  adopted. 

The  marks  used  in  pharmacy  for 
diilerent  weights  are  as  under  :- 
%■ a  pound  or  pint. 

Bj an  ounce. 

3m  half  an  ounce. 

3; a  drachm. 

3m  half  a  drachm. 

3; a  scruple. 

3m half  a  scruple. 

gr.J. a  grain. 

If  for  manhood  a  dose  is  a  drachm ; 
in  youth  it  is  half;  at  four  it  is  fif- 
tee  1  trains  ;  at  one  year  five  grains ; 
at  one  month  one  grain. 

A  tea  spoonfiil  is  a  drachm ;  a  ta- 
ble spoonful  half  an  ounce ;  a  wine 
glass  two  ounces;  a  tea  cup  three 
ounces ;  a  pint  is  a  pound.  A  drop 
is  a  grain  or  minim ;  and  sixty  are 
a  drachm.  In  prescriptions,  m  stands 
for  minim  ;  a,  or  anOy  for,  of  each  : 
SB  the  half;  cong^.  a  gallon;  ana 
codil.  a  spoonful. 

Drugs  are  weighed  below  a  drachm 
in  three  scruples  or  sixty  grains; 
but  above  a  dfrachm  bv  avoirdupois 
weight,  and  compounded  by  troy 
weight.    Wine  measure  is  alsousea. 
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1.  Monandria. 

2.  Diandria. 

3.  'fiiandria. 

4.  Tetandha. 
6.  Pentandria. 
6-  llex.indria. 
7    I  [eptaudria. 

8.  (»ciandria. 

9.  Knneaiidna. 

10.  Decandria. 

11.  OodeciJidria. 

12.  Icosandria. 


13.  Polyandria. 

14.  Didynamia. 

15.  Tetradinamia. 

16.  Monadelphia. 

17.  Diadelphia. 

18.  Polyadelphia. 

19.  Syngenesia. 

20.  Gynandria. 

21.  Monesia. 

22.  Dioecia. 

23.  Polygamia. 

24.  Cryptogamia. 


The  orders  are  as  under,  depending 
OR  the  Pistils — 


1.  Monogynia.  16.  Siiiquosa. 

2.  Dygyma,  16.  Polygamia 

3.  Tngynia.  equalis. 

4.  Tctragynia.  17.  Polygamia 

5.  Pentag'ynia.  segregata. 

6.  Hexagynia.  18.  Monogamia. 

7.  Octagynia.  19.  Monoecia. 

8.  Rnneagyina.  20.  Dicecia. 

9.  Decagynia.  21.  Tricccia. 

10.  Dodeeagynia.  22.  Filicos. 

11.  Polygynia.  23.  Musci. 

12.  Gymno8permia.24.  Hcpatics. 

13.  Angir>9permia.  25.  Algffi. 

14.  Sihculosa.  26.  Fungi. 

The  virtues  of  plants  have  always 
been  an  object  of  study.  Plants  are 
the  first  decomposers  of  minerals 
into  their  cleraenis,  and  they  also  as- 
similate the  constituents  of  air  and 
water;  and,  therefore,  are  nature's 
chymists.  Pharmacy  has  in  some 
degree  superseded  tnem  ;  but  till 
within  two  or  three  hundred  years, 
•they  were  medicine  as  well  as"  food. 
Their  various  virtues  were  seized  on 
by  superstition,  and  for  manv  aces 
they  were  connected  with  the  fancies 
of  astrology.  The  day  was  divided 
into  planetary  hours;  and  no  p^ant 
was  beheved  to  have  its  virtue,  un- 
less gathered  in  the  hour  of  its  planet, 
and  also  at  a  particular  age  of  the 
moon. 

Botany  has  always  been  a  favour- 
ite study;  however,  as  species  and 
varieties  are  as  numerous  as  the  com- 
bination of  the  elements  in  various 
proportions,  classification  and  no- 
menclature were  at  all  times  an  ob- 
ject of  solicitude.  Many  attempts, 
therefore,  were  made  fey  different 
botanists,  as  by  Cssalpmus,  Mori- 
son,  Rivinus,  R^y,  and  Tournefort, 
who  successively  adopted  most  of 
the  distinctions  and  terms  still   in 
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But  as  these  were  not  sufficiently 
comprehensive  and  discriminating. 
Linne.  a  Swede,  or  Linnsus,  as  La- 
tinizea,  began  about  the  year  1730, 
to  adopt  v/hat  is  called  the  sexual 
system,  in  which  he  classed  them  ac- 
cording to  the  number  and  situation 
of  the  sexual  parts,  and  made  the 
flower  and  fruit  his  test  of  various 
genera.  His  first  great  work  was  a 
dictionary  of  7300  plants,  arranged 
in  classes,  orders,  and  eenera,  ac^ 
cording  to  this  mode  of  discrimina- 
tion, improving  the  old  terminology, 
and  giving  the  trivial  of  vulgar 
names. 

Van  Royen,  of  I^eyden,  soon  after 
promulgated  another  system ;  Gle- 
ditch  another  system,  more  simple ; 
and  Haller  a  third  :  but  the  system 
of  Linnaus  soon  prevailed  through 
the  civilized  world. 

His  only  .*5ucccppful  opponents 
were  the  Jussirus,  who  promulgated 
a  natural  system,  fonnd  on  the  habile, 
and  affinities  of  plants;  and  this 
.sj'stcm  i.s  now  rcjirrally  adopted  in 
France, and  much  r«  spocted  through- 
out Europe  and  America. 

The  terms  in  botuny  are  very  nu- 
merous and  complicated,  and,  though 
m'nernlly  e.Tpressed  in  Latin,  they 
have  clear  English  synonymes. 

25  ifrms  are  uw.h1  in  general  de- 
scription. 

13  for  state  of  vrgeiation. 

68  divipions  of  particular  descrip- 
tions ;  eur'ii  subdivided  into  400  dis- 
criminations, divided  among  the  68 
divisions. 

The  anatomy  and  physiology  of 
plonts  inrhidt  p  half  as  many  more, 
and  the  classes  and  orders  about  300 
more. 

Jussieu  divides  plants  into  three 
divi.'<ions:  theocotylodona,  when  the 
seeds  arc  destitute  of  lobes  ;  the  nio- 
nocoiyletlons,  with  one  lobe  ;  and 
the  dicotyledons,  with  two  lobes. 
The  first  includes  what  Linnaeus 
calls  cryptojainia  ;  the  second  is  di- 
vided into  three  classes,  of  four  or- 
ders, eipht  orrlers,  ond  four  orders. 
The  dicotyledons  are  divided  into 
eleven  classes,  containing  seventy- 
eight  orders. 

Th^  Lin  jran  «?vs-trm  consists  of 
twenty- four  classes,  and  twenty-s  x 
orders,  divided  into  3000  genera ;  the 
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genera  into  60  or  60000  species 
Uie  species  into  an  almost  infinite 
number  of  varieties.  The  twenty- 
four  classes  depend  on  the  number 
of  stamens,  and  the  orders  on  the 
number  of  pistils. 

Botanists  record  56000  species  of 
various  plants ;  and  38000  are  to  be 
found  in  catalogues. 

The  ultimate  and  proximate  prin- 
ciples of  all  vegetation  are  oxygen, 
hydrogen,  carbon,  and  occasionally 
Dttrogen.  The  proximate  principles 
depend  on  the  proportion  of  those 
elements ;  as  when  the  oxygen  is  in 
greater  proportion  than  water,  or  less, 
or  equal,  or  when  there  is  nitrogen. 
This  general  division  indicates  acid 
vegetables,  neutral  vegetables,  in- 
flammable vegetables,  and  animal 
product.  The  first,  where  the  acids 
prevail,  is  the  acetick  acid,  the  ox- 
aUck,  citrick,  tartarick,  bcnzoick, 
camphorick,  gallick^  malick,  sube- 
rick,  succinicl^  melhtick,  saclactick, 
fungick,  and  kinick.  These  acids 
confer  an  acidulous  character  on  all 
vegetables  with  which  they  are  com- 
bined. 

When  the  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
are  combined  in  the  same  propor- 
tions as  in  water,  the  substance  is 
not  acidulous,  but  consists  of  sugar, 
gum,  starch,  wood,  or  lignin  tannin, 
and  what  is  called  extractive. 

When  there  is  an  excess  of  hydro- 

§en,  then  unctious  and  inflammable 
odies  are  generated,  as  fixed  oil, 
volatile  oil,  resin,  caoutchouck,  cam- 
phor, and  wax.  In  the  division  con- 
taining nitrogen  is  found  vegetable 
gluten. 

Vegetables  contain  in  substance, 
acids,  sugar,  gum,  mucus,  jelly, 
starchy  gluten,  and  five  or  six  pecu- 
liar principltis,  as  tannin,  indigo,  the 
bitter  and  narcotick  principle,  &c 
They  also  yield  oils,  wax,  resins,  &c. 
In  all  about  thirty-four  several  pro- 
ducts. 

Vegetables  yield  nine  several 
acids :  the  oxalick  in  rhubarb ;  the 
tartarick  in  tamarinds,  grapes,  and 
mulberries;  the  citrick  m  oranges 
lemons,  and  onions ;  the  malick  in 
apples,  cherries,  &,c. ;  the  gallick  in 
elm,  oak,  &c. ;  the  benzoick  in  bal- 
sa miok  trees;  theprussick  in  laurel 
leaves,  peach  blossoms,  and  bitter 
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kernals;  phosphorick  in  barley,  oata, 

Sugar  consists  of  oxygen  51,  car- 
bon 42,  hydrogen  7. 

The  sugar  plant  is  called  the  sac 
diarum  o^icinarum. 

Vegetable  substances  are  fibrous 
or  saccharine,  or  mucilaginous,  when 
their  oxygen  or  hydrogen  are  in  the 
same  proportion  as  water.  They  are 
oily  or  resinous,  or  contain  alcohol, 
when  there  is  an  excess  of  hydro- 
gen ;  and  they  are  acidulous  when 
there  is  an  excess  of  oxygen. 

The  substance  of  fruit  varies  as  it 
matures.  Green  apricots  afford  no 
sugar,  but  more  advanced  .066,  and 
when  ripe  .165.  The  woody  fibre  is 
.036,  then  .026  and  .019;  the  propor- 
tion of  water  also  is  .89,  .84,  and  .75. 

The  process  of  germination  chan- 
ges oxygen  gas  into  carbon ick  acid, 
but  does  not  afiect  the  azotick  por- 
tion of  the  atmosphere;  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  seed  absorbs  the  oxy- 
gen, and  gives  out  the  carbon. 

The  sap  of  vegetables  consists 
chiefly  of  water,  with  a  small  portion 
of  potass,  some  vegetable  matter, 
and  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  evaporation  of  vegetables  con- 
sists of  water  and  minute  portions 
of  gummy  matter,  and  carbonate 
and  sulphate  of  lime. 

Vegetation  converts  the  gas  of  the 
atmosphere  into  an  equal  bulk  of 
carbonick  acid  gas,  without  affecting 
the  azote.  When  no  oxygen  is 
present,  they  either  form  carbureted 
nitrogen  or  carbureted  hydrogen, 
always  evolvuig  carbon. 

Light  is  unfavourable  to  the  for- 
mation of  saccharine  matter  in  vege- 
tation. Their  juices  are  alike,  and 
they  are  not  inflammable  when  they 
grow  in  the  dark.  Light  produces 
the  varieties  of  their  quahties  as  well 
as  their  colours,  becoming  white  in 
the  dark. 

Leaves  are  coloured  in  the  pro- 
portion in  which  acids  and  alkalies 
prevail  in  them;  green  indicates  an 
excess  of  alkali.  Solar  light  is  the 
agent  by  which  the  carbonick  acid  in 
gas  is  decomposed.  The  oxygen  is 
thus  expelled,  and  the  alkali  pioducea 
green. 

All  fruits  consist,  in  various  pro- 
portions, of  watf^r,   sutrnr,  potaM 
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malick  acid,  mucilage,  tannin,  gela- 
tin, and  a  fiavouring  and  colouring 
pfindple.  The  essentiala  in  making 
wine  irora  them  are  the  migar,  tarta- 
roufl  acid,  mucilage,  and  water.  Fla^ 
¥Our;  colour,  anotannin  are  not  es- 
aential.  The  tartarous  acid  distin- 
ffoishee  wine,  and  the  mali<^  cider. 
The  auear,  by  fermentation,  yielde 
the  alconol,  with  extractive  vegeta- 
ble matter. 

The  colours  of  flowers  depend  on 
ligHt:  and  the  colouring  matter 
wnich  they  yield  becomes  red  when 
an  acid  is  added  to  it,  and  violet, 
blue,  or  green,  when  an  alkali  is  add- 
ed. Flowers  decompose  no  carbon- 
ick  acid,  but  they  convert  the  oxy- 
gen in  tne  air  into  carbonick  acid. 

The  odorous  matter  of  flowers  is 
inflammable,  and  arises  from  an  es- 
sential oil.  When  growins  in  the 
dark  their  odour  is  aiminisnedj  but 
restored  in  the  light;  and  it  is 
strongest  in  sunny  climates. 

The  sap  of  plants  is  mucilaginous, 
albuminous,  and  saccharine,  in  the 
alburnum ;  and  astringent,  or  tannin, 
m  the  bark.  The  cambium,  between 
the  wood  and  bark,  is  a  mixture  of 
both. 

A  retention  of  the  oxygen  for  want 
of  light,  renders  plants  white ;  and 
its  excess  produces  the  same  efiect. 

Fleshy  leaves  absorb  oxygen  in 
the  night,  and  give  it  out  in  the  sun- 
ahineTrhey  produce  carbonick  acid, 
and  also  decompose  it ;  and,  there- 
fore^ do  not  vitiate  the  air.  In  a 
clone  Teasel  they  deteriorate  and  re- 
store the  air. 

Fruit  put  into  an  atmosphere  that 
contains  no  oxygen,  does  not  ripen ; 
but  the  ripening  process  commences 
when  oxygen  is  si]pi)lied.  The  total 
weight  of  fruit  in  ripening  is  very 
little  diminished.  Heat  produces 
saccharine  matter  in  fruits ;  and  heat 
without  light  will  mature  them. 

A  chestnut  tree  grew  at  Tarn  worth, 
which  was  fifty-two  feet  round ;  it 
was  planted  in  the  year  800 ;  and  in 
the  reign  of  Stephen,  in  1136,  was 
made  a  boundary,  and  callM  the 
Great  Chestnut  Tree.  In  1759  it  bore 
nuts  which  produced  young  trees. 
la  a  pear  shut  in  a  close  vessel 
for  seventeen  days,  the  ingredients 
were  much  changed :  the  sugar  was 
doubled;  and  the  gum,  water  and 
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woody  flbre^  had  decreased.  100 
parts  of  the  air  contained  13^  of  car 
Donick  acid,  7i  of  oxygen,  and  79  of 
asote. 

There  are  twenty-one  species  of 
the  pine:  among  which  the  cedar  is 
the  largest,  and  the  wild,  or  Scotch, 
the  most  important,  producing  yel- 
low deal,  and  trunks  sixty  or  eighty 
£Bet  high.  The  silver  fir  is  not  less 
valuable  for  its  quick  growth  and 
vast  size.  The  larch  is  another  q|>e- 
cies  of  rapid  growth. 

There  are  sixty  species  of  the  pep- 
per tree. 

There  are  100  species  of  heaths, 
and  four  natives  of  this  island,  fnthe 
Highlands  they  are  used  in  building, 
for  beds,  and  for  malt  liquor.  They 
die  an  orange  colour,  with  a  mordant 
of  alum. 

There  are  216  species  of  lichen :  ot 
which  the  orchall  is  purple  or  crim- 
son die ;  the  ompkcUodea^  paler,  but 
more  lasting;  and  ielandicWf  used 
as  bread,  and  in  medicine. 

Bamboo  is,  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
in  the  East,  a  production  of  various 
most  important  uses,and  grows  from 
fifteen  to  sixty  feet  high,  omg  fromf 
five  to  fifteen  inches  in  diameter.  It 
is  well  known  by  its  hollowness  and 
its  joints;  it  grows  rapidly,  as  much 
as  twenty  feet  in  a  few  weeks.  It 
flourishes  wild  in  many  places;  and' 
in  China,  and  other  countries,  is 
carefully  cultiyated  in  plantations. 
The  eoh  shoots  are  cut  and  eaten- 
like  asparagus,  and  sometimes  sak- 
ed,  and  ate  with  rice.  The  hollow 
joints  afford  a  liquid,  drank  by  the 
people;  and  if  not  drawn  off,  a  con- 
crete medicinal  substance  is  formed,' 
and  much  valued.  Decoctions  of 
the  leaves  and  bark  are  also  pre- 
scribed. Its  seeds  are  eaten  as  a 
delicacy ;  its  large  joints  are  used  as 
buckets;  and,  in  many  countries,  no 
other  wood  is  used  for  building 
houses.  Ships  are  framed  out  of  it, 
and  it  furnishes  masts  and  yards. 
Its  leaves  make  fans.  It  is  a.l80 
used  to  make  bows,  and  instead'  ol 
lead  pipes  to  convey  water  to  great 
distances.  It  also  forms  writing 
pens,  and  is  woven  into  baskets, 
cages,  hats,  Ac— bruised  into  pnlb 
it  makes  fine  paper ;  it  is  also  used 
for  every  kind  or  furniture^  and  we 
imitate  it  in  Europe  by  pamting  the 
knots  of  chairs  and  tables. 
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The  cotton  plant  or  genus  ^ossy- 
pium  contains  10  species  and  is  ex- 
tensively cultivated  in  warm  cli- 
mates. Itbelongs  to  the  class  mo- 
nodelphia,  and  the  order  polyandha. 
The  seeds  are  enclosed  in  a  capsule 
and  involved  in  the  filaments  called 
cotton.  The  plant  is  raised  from 
seed  sown  in  holes  in  the  spring 
men  ihs.  The  superfluous  plants  are 
pujlcdup,  and  the  others  bnined  to 
the  height  of  four  feet.  There  are 
anmiat  plants,  hut  the  perennial  spe- 
cies is  cultivated  in  South  America. 
The  seed  springs  up  in  a  few  days 
in  showery  weather,  and  the  cluster 
of  plants  13  weeded  when  they  are 
a  few  inches  high.     The  tops  are 

runed    to  increase  the    branches. 

:ii*y  yield  in  seven  or  eight  months, 
Hnd'  the  crops  improve  for  two  or 
three  years,  and  every  four  or  five 
years  the  plants  are  renewed.  The 
blossoms,  a  double  calyx  exteriorly, 
three  cleft,  appear  in  July  and  Au- 
gust, the  pods  opening  in  a  few 
weeks,  and  the  first  crop  being  picked 
in  November  and  December.  The 
miny  season  then  produces  a  second 
crop,  picked  in  March  and  April. 
The  pods  are  then  dried  in  the  sun 
until  the  seed  becomes  hard,  and  the 
seed  is  then  separated  from  the  cot- 
ton by  a  gin.  It  is  then  picked  and 
packed  for  market  Its  great  enemy 
IS  the  caterpillar,  call^  the  che- 
nille. An  acre  of  cotton  trees,  un- 
der favourable  circumstances,  yields 
400  ibs.  of  cotton.  The  pods  are  the 
size  of  apples,  and  filled  with  cotton, 
surrounaing  the  seeds. 

Four  only  of  the  species  of  cotton 
orgossypium,  are  important  to  com- 
merce. The  herbaceous  is  but  two 
feet  hi^h,  with  capsules  full  of  seeds 
wrapt  in  cotton  wool.  The  hireni- 
tuni,  same  size,  with  hairy  stalks 
and  leaves,  and  American.  The  Bar- 
badocs  four  to  five  feet  hich.  The 
roiion  tree ,  perennial  and  six  or 
eii,'ht  feet  high. 

The  mahogany  tree  is  a  native 
of  Cuba,  Jamaica,  &.C.  and  grows 
from  60  to  100  feet  high,  with  deep 
green  fohage,  orange-coloured  flow- 
ers, and  fruit  the  size  of  a  large 
egg. 

Cork,  whose  specifick  gravity  is 
240,  or  i  that  of  water,  is  the  bark 
of  a  tree  called  guerciu  suptTj  which 
flourishes  in  southern  Europe,  and 
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northern  Asia.  It  falls  from  thf 
tree  at  12  or  15  years  old;  but  foi 
commerce  ihey  are  stript  for  eeyeral 
years,  successively  and  then  allowed 
an  interval  of  2  or  3  years.  Tb% 
young  trees  are  stript  only  every 
third  year.  It  is  flattened  by  being 
piled  up  in  damp  places,  and  loaied 
with  weights,  it  is .  then  dried  over 
fires  for  use.  As  a  bad  conductor  ot 
heat  it  is  used  to  increase  the  warmth 
of  apartments,  and  as  the  lightest 
and  most  elastick  of  the  woods  no 
substance  is  more  generally  useful. 

The  moms  or  mulberrv  tree  haa 
several  species.  The  white,  feeds 
silk  worms  in  China,  the  leaves 
sheep,  and  the  branches  make  fire- 
wood. The  black  produces  the  best 
fruit.  The  bark  of  the  papyrifero 
species  is  employed  in  Japan  to 
make  paper,  and  it  also  makes  fine 
white  cloth. 

The  cinnamon  tree  is  a  species  of 
laurel,  and  is  a  native  of  Ceylon. 
It  grows  to  20  or  30  feet  and  its 
trunk  and  branches  produce  the  bark. 

Indian  arrow  root  is  a  native  plant 
of  South  America  and  cultivated  in 
the  West  Indies.  It  is  a  creeping 
root,  with  stalks  about  two  feet  high, 
and  the  roots  pounded  and  bleachea 
make  the  starch  which  is  used  as 
nutricious  food.  It  was  supposed  to 
be  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  In- 
dian arrows,  and  hence  its  odd  name. 
LinnsBus  calls  it  maranta. 

The  banian  is  the  sacred  tree  oi 
the  Hindoos.  Every  branch  shoots 
a  new  root  to  the  ground,  6o  that 
they  spread  indefinitely  and  aflbrd 
shady  retreats  for  comfort  and  re- 
ligion. 

The  date  in  all  tropical  countries, 
isoneof  the  most  common  trees,  and 
grows  from  50  to  100  feet,  aflbrding 
food,  clothing,  &c. 

The  banana  or  plantain  is  the 
most  useful  of  trees.  Its  fruit  12 
inches  long  and  two  thick,  serves 
for  bread;  the  leaves  serve  for 
cloth  and  covering;  the  root  is  pe- 
rennial, but  the  stalk  is  annual,  and 
grows  to  15  or  20  feet. 

The  chinchona  tree  which  pro- 
duces the  Peruvian  bark  flourishes 
chiefly  in  the  elevated  plains  ol 
Q,uito. 

Cassada  roots  are  made  into  bread 
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in  Brazil,  and  its  starch  is  what  we 
call  tapioca, 

Saraaparilla  is  the  root  of  a  Peru- 
vian plant  called  «mt/<u:.  S€usafr<is 
h  the  wood  of  a  tree  of  the  laurel 
kind. 

The  great  palm  or  date  tree  grows 
in  Africa  to  the  height  of  60,  80,  and 
100  feet. 

Botanists  infer. that  plants  are 
poisonous  when  the  fruit  is  a  berry, 
the  flower  a  single  petal,  and  when 
the  fructificalion  consists  of  five 
stamens  and  one  pistillnm. 

The  nuz  vomica,  or  i>oison  nut, 
imported  in  large  quantities  (as  well 
as  opium  and  coculus  indicus)  for 
brewers,  is  grown  on  the  coast  of 
Coromandel. 

The  belladona  or  deadly  night 
shade  produces  berries  Uke  black 
cherries,  which  often  poison  chil- 
dren and  cattle. 

The  potato  and  yam  of  the  In- 
dians is  the  arum  cupanolatum,  the 
roots  of  which  are  5  or  6  lbs. 

Nutmegs  are  the  kernel  of  a  fruit 
like  the  peach,  and  when  its  pulpy 
covering  is  removed,  is  surrounded 
by  a  coat  of  mace. 

The  tcha  or  tea  tree  flourishes 
best  in  a  light  soil ;  it  is  raised  from 
seeds  sown  in  spring  and  trans- 
planted in  rows  three  or  four  feet 
asunder.  After  three  years  the  leaves 
are  plucked,  and  tne  plants  yield 
three  year's  crops  and  are  then  re- 
neweJ.  They  resemble  myrtles,  and 
their  flowers  are  like  the  wild  white 
rose.  In  some  provinces  they  grow 
six  or  seven  feet  high,  and  in  others 
ten  or  twelve.  They  are  often  made 
use  of  for  hedge  rows,  and  the  leaves 

{gathered  for  domestick  use.  The 
eaves  at  the  extremities  are  the  best, 
and  in  spring  of  bright  green. 
When  gathered  they  are  first  steamed 
and  then  placed  on  copper,  iron,  or 
earthen  plates  over  fires,  by  which 
they  are  shrivelled  and  curled  up. 
The  black  teas  are  then  exposed  to  the 
sun.  The  leaves  of  some  other  shrubs 
are  so  like  that,  they,  are  often  frau- 
dulently mixed.  The  common  sorts 
are  sola  in  China  atid,  b.  pound  and 
the  superiour  at  Ts.  The  additions  in 
foreign  countries  arise  from  freight, 
profit,  and  government  duties,  ana 
the  profit  of  the  Chinese  merchants 


is  from  25  to  50  per  c«)nt.  Tho  du- 
ties in  England  are  ceiiL  percent,  on 
the  price  at  the  company's  sales. 
The  English  East  India  Company 
import  above  30  millions  of  lbs. 

Black  teas  are  grown  chiefly  in 
the  province  of  Fo-kien.  The  Chi- 
nese prefer  it  to  green  tea  as  a  better 
stomachick;  the  conunonest  sort 
is  called  bouy  or  bohca.  Con- 
gou or  con^oo  is  a  finer  kind  sold 
at  double  the  price.  Saot-chong  or 
souchong  is  the  best  kind,  and  sold 
at  treble.  Pekao  is  another  supe- 
riour kind,  but  milder.  The  tender 
leaves  of  young  plants  are  called 
maatdia  or  tea  for  the  emperour. 

Green  teas  are  chiefly  produced 
in  the  province  of  Kiangiian;  the 
difference  is  believed  to  arise  from 
the  black  being  dried  on  iron  plates 
and  the  green  on  copperplates.  The 
songlo  green  teas  are  so  called  from 
a  mountain  of  that  name,  on  and 
around  which  the  shrubs  grow. 
Haysuen  or  hyson  is  sold  at  double 
the  sanglo.  Tchu-tcha  or  gunpowder 
tea  is  rolled  up  by  the  hand  and  sold 
at  treble  the  sanglo.  The  Chinese 
keep  tea  a  year ;  generally  in  those 
jars  which  in  Europe  are  used  as 
chimney  om«ments.  They  infuse 
it  in  boiling  water  and  drink  it  with- 
out milk  or  sugar.  They  frequently 
reduce  it  to  fine  powder,  and  put  a 
tea-spoonful  into  a  cup,  fill  it  with 
boiling  water,  stir  it,  and  drink  it. 
The  Japanese  cultivate  this  shrub  as 
well -as  the  Chinese. 

Tea  was  first  introduced  about  1660, 
and  sold  at  6O9.  per  lb.,  and  hence 
coveted  as  a  luxury.  30  millions  of 
lbs.  are  now  used  in  the  United  King- 
dom. 

About  four  millions  of  lbs.  or  one 
fifth  of  sloe,  liquorice,  and  ash  leaves, 
are  alleged  to  be  annually  mixed  with 
tea  before  it  is  sold  to  retailers. 

The  freight  of  tea  from  China  is 
equal  to  Ad.  per  lb.  Tea  shrubs  only 
bear  once  in  two  or  three  years. 

The  allspice  or  pimento  is  30  feet 
high  and  eight  or  nine  inches  in  dia- 
meter. 

The  average  crop  of  an  orange  tree 
is  from  6  to  8000.  90000  boxes  are 
imported  per  annum. 

The  clove  tree  grow^s  40  or  50  feet, 
bears  at  20  and  continues  till  50 ;  they 
yield  from  5  to  30  lb«.  oer  annum. 
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This  spice  is  cultivated  chiefljr  at  Ani- 
boyiia  and  three  adjacent  islands. 
VVnen  possessed  by  the  English  the 
islands  yielded  about  120000  lbs.  per 
annum,  which  sold  for  20000/.  The 
same  mercenary  despotism  on  the 

Sart  of  the  Dutch  prevails  here  as  at 
landa. 

Opium  is  the  hardened  juice  of  the 
white  poppy  and  is  an  article  used  in 
Mahomedan  countries  as  a  substi- 
tute for  prohibited  wine  and  spirits, 
and  in  Engrland  by  public  brewers 
to  give  an  mtoxicating  character  to 
their  deleterious  compounds.  The 
consumption,  in  consequence,  is 
enormous,  from  50  to  60000  lbs.  being 
consumed  in  this  country  per  an- 
num. Its  price  is  about  15  or  ISa. 
per  lb.  Superiour  opium  is  also  grown 
m  England. 

The  narcotick  or  itTipifying  vege- 
table principle  is  made  from  white 
poppy,  as  opium,  laudanum,  Ac.  and 
also  made  from  the  milky  juice  of 
lettuce,  &c. 

The  betel  or  pawn,  chewed  in  the 
East  by  both  sexes,  like  tobacco, 
consists  of  the  fruit  of  the  areca  palm 
wrapt  in  leaves  of  the  betel  pep- 
per plant.  The  fruit  grows  in  clus- 
ters, of  a  reddish  colour,  and  the  betel 
pepper  is  a  species  of  vine  with  an 
ivy  leaf;  both  are  cultivated  to  an 
immense  extent  all  over  India. 

Lime  is  used  with  the  betel  nut 
called  c/mTuzn,  and  is  prepared  from 
calcined  shells.  This  prevents  any 
injury  to  the  stomach.  The  chew- 
ing reddens  the  saliva  and  turns  the 
teeth  black,  but  it  creates  appetite 
and  strengthens  the  stomach.  Wo- 
men chew  it  constantly,  and  the 
Singalesc  sleep  with  it  in  their 
mouths.  It  is  the  snufT  and  tobacco 
of  the  Hindoos.  The  quantity  im- 
ported in  some  of  the  British  settle- 
ments is  from  1  to  200000/.  per  an- 
num. Many  Hindoos  woula  rather 
want  food  than  the  betel. 

The  sugar  cane  succeeds  in  Louisi- 
ana and  yields  half  the  su^ar  used  in 
the  Union  ;  an  acre  producing  9  or 
10  cwt.  Rice  is  also  a  productive 
crop,  an  acre,  in  moist  situations, 
\ielaing  10  or  12  cwt.,  and  in  others 
5  to  10.  Indian  corn  yields  from  40 
to  100  bushels  per  acre,  and  wheat 
from  22  to  50.    Tobacco  about  1400 
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cwt.  and  Cotton  when  prepared  for 
the  market,  from  I|  to  2  cwt. 

Quercitron  is  the  inner  bark  ot 
the  Qucrcus  Niger  or  oak,  and  it 
produces  yellow  die.   Oak  saw-dust 

S reduces  drabs  and  shades  of  brown, 
tak  apples  are  a  substitute  for  galls. 

Catachusa,  a  substance  much  used 
by  tanners,  is  a  hardened  vegetable 
juice  or  sort  of  essence  of  the  tan- 
ning principle.  In  analyses,  200 
grains  are  found  to  contain  100  ol 
tannin,  70  of  a  peculiar  extract,  16  of 
mucilage,  and  15  of  earthy  matter. 

The  teasel,  used  in  raising  the  nap 
in  woollen  cloths  is  the  flower  of 
the  dipsaetufuUonumy  cultivated  in 
clothing  districts.  They  are  fixed 
on  a  cylinder  revolved  against  the 
cloth. 

Turners  make  bowls  from  syca- 
more wood.  Another  species  is  used 
for  hop-poles.  And  25  gallons  of  the 
sap  of  AJnerican  acer  yields  5  lbs  of 
maple  sugar. 

One  peck  of  seed  wheat  produces 
an  average  crop  of  two  bushels;  but 
by  separating  and  transplanting  the 
roots  of  a  single  grain  of  wheat  500- 
OOOgrs.  havebeenproduced.  France, 
Poland,  &c.  produce  5  or  6  to  1, 
and  fertile  parts  of  France  15  to  1. 
In  South  America,  frt>m  12  to  24  to 
one. 

Two  bushels  of  seed  in  England, 
produce  18  of  wheat,  4  of  barley,  and 
of  potatoes  190  bushels  in  fair  crops. 

Black  pepper  is  the  powder  of  the 
fruit,  wnich  grows  in  clusters. 
White  is  prepared  from  it.  Long 
pepper  is  anot  ner  species  of  dried  fruit 
of  the  pepper  tree. 

The  heart  of  the  aloes  tree  sells  in 
India  for  its  weight  in  gold,  under 
the  name  of  tamback. 

Under  fair  management  in  Ireland, 
spade-sauares  of  potatoes  weigh  191b. 
per  spade,  or  ICfe  barrels  per  acre, 
each  barrel  252  lbs.  or  36000  lbs.  to 
the  acre,  or  100  lbs.  per  day  on  an 
acre. 

285  tons  11  cwt.  of  turnips  were  a 
single  crop  of  turnips  on  an  Irish 
acre  in  1829. 

The  woods  which  are  heavier  than 
water  are  Dutch  box,  Indian  cedar, 
elwny,  lignum  vitae,  mahogany, 
heart  of  oak,  pomegranate,  vino. 
Lignum  vitse,  is  one-third  heavier 
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are  the  most  sensitive  to  touch.  The 
species  scandens,  spreads  to  a  vast 
extent  from  tree  to  tree,  and  has  pods 
eight  feet  long. 

The  late  experiments  of  Dutrochet 
lead  him  to  conclude  that  the  mi- 
mosa  pudica  possesses  the  elements 
of  a  nervous  system.  He  beheves 
that  all  the  motions  are  spontaneous 
and  depend  on  an  internal  principle^ 
which  receives  impressions  from  ex- 
ternal agents. 

The  fibrous  tissue  of  silk  is  said  to 
be  visible  in  the  white  mulberry,  on 
which  the  worms  feed. 

Wheat  and  barley  grow  more  in 
the  day  than  night,  and  more  rapid- 
ly from  eight  in  the  morning  till  two 
oclock. 

Fir  contracts  in  width  one  124th, 
and  oak  one  140th,  by  changes  in  the 
atmosphere. 

Fury  rings  are  ascribed  to  ex- 
panding fungi,  which  in  a  circle  of 
enlarg^  dimensions  exhaust  them- 
selves. 

Hops  entwine  to  the  left  and  coo- 
volvulus  to  the  right.  Tendrils  bend 
to  the  left  and  back  again. 

The  flower  is  the  part  of  fructifica- 
tion in  plants,  and  contains,  and  pro- 
tects, and  ornaments  the  stamens 
and  pistils. 

The  seeds  of  plants  consist  of  three 
parts  :  the  cotvtedon  or  side  lobM, 
the  radicle,  and  the  plumula.  The 
radicle  is  the  germ  of  the  root,  and 
the  plumula  the  stem  of  the  plant 
Ana  germination  depends  on  heat, 
moisture,  air,  and  rest. 

Deciduous  trees  arc  those  whose 
leaves  fall  off  every  y^ar,  as  opposed 
to  evergreens. 

The  hedysarum  gyrans,  according 
to  Linnaeus,  possesses  in  its  leaves 
and  petioles  the  power  of  locomo- 
tion, seldom  being  quiescent;  the 
different  leaves  aU  over  the  plant 
moving  variously  up  and  down, 
round  about  &c.  without  any  exter- 
nal cause  wnatever. 

AU  plants  reouire  a  definite  degree 
of  heat ;  and,  tnerefore  their  growth 
and  heat  are  mutual  tests.  The 
plantam  requires  fix>m  82^  to  TS^'; 
and,  therefore,  will  not  grow  beyond 
the  27th  degree  of  latitude,  or  higher 


pomegranate  rather  more.  Cork 
one  fourth  of  a  pound  or  0.24,  poplar 
0.383,  are  the  lightest  woods. 

Grew  axid  Malpighi  have  given  the 
following  account  of  the  structure  of 
tlie  apricot  and  pear,  which  may 
serve  for  other  fruit  In  theapncot 
there  is  a  pulpy  part,  an  osseous  part, 
and  in  the  centre  the  kernel ;  and 
the  pulp  and  the  stone  or  osstious 
part  consist  of  cellular  tissue.  The 
seed  is  connected  with  the  stone  by 
an  umbilical  cord.  Within  the  ovu- 
lum  is  an  inner  tunick  filled  with  celu- 
lar  tissue,  and  a  small  tube,  the  apex 
of  which  is  the  embryo,  which  when 
about  the  fifth  of  a  cheese  mite  in 
size,  may  be  distinguished  in  its 
parts.  The  pulp  of  the  pear  is  made 
up  of  very  nne  cellular  tissue,  every 
where  funiished  with  vessels.  In  the 
centre  are  five  cells,  each  containing 
two  seeds,  severally  attached  by  an 
umbilical  cord.  Throughout  the  pul- 
py matter,  solid  particles  are  dispers- 
ed chiefly  about  the  core,  and  they 
serve  as  centres  to  little  knots  of  ves- 
sels, of  which  there  are  fifteen  princi- 
pal ones  and  ten  of  them  connected 
with  the  seeds.  These  subjects  are 
only  to  be  understood  by  ocular  ex- 
ammation  with  a  moderate  micro- 
scope, for  even  the  best  engravings 
convey  very  inadequate  notions. 

Hie  wood  of  trees  is  annually  form- 
ed by  a  single  ring  of  vessels  which 
at  first  surround  the  pith,  and  in  each 
following  year  a  new  ring  of  vessels 
is  formal  around  the  preceding;  so 
that  the  timber  consists  of  a  senea  of 
annual  rings,  enclosed  in  each  other. 
The  outerone  being  whiter  and  more 
juicy,  and  therefore  called  sap  wood, 
or  uDumum. 

The  seeds  of  plants  are  their  eggs. 
A  sun  flower  produces  4000 ;  a  poppy 
30000,  a  tobacco  plant  3  or  400000 ; 
and  spleen  worth  a  million.  Some, 
as  the  sea  pink,  have  but  one  seed, 
umbelliferous  flowers  two,  and  the 
spurge  and  ranunculus  three. 

The  anthers  of  flowers  have  nine 
several  forms,  and  they  contain  the 
fecundating  dust  which  impregnates 
the  germ ;  they  have  one  or  more 
cdls  and  stand  on  one  or  more  filia- 
ments. 

The  iesres  of  the  mimosa  genus 
eollapse  either  by  touch,  by  night,  or 
by  CM;  and  those  of  the  foot  stalk 
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than  1068  yams ;  or  1000  toises.  The 
suffar  cane  823  to  73^,  or  within  lati- 
tude 36,  or  the  height  of  900  toises. 
The.  cotton  plant  from  82°  to  68°, 
and  latitude  34.  The  olive  requires 
from  66°  to  58°,  from  lat.  36  to  44. 
The  vine  requires  heat  from  62°  to 
48°  and  the  winter  not  below  33°. 
Wheat  flourished  at  a  mean  heat  of 
55°,  but  when  so  low  as  46°,  neither 
wheat  nor  barley,  nor  oats  nor  rye, 
come  to  maturity. 

The  first  ereen  incrastation  on 
rocks  and  walls,  called  bissus,  spe- 
cies of  mosses,  leaves  a  thin  stratum 
of  earth  for  a  second  crop ;  and  in 
fine,  for  wall  plants. 

Lichens  and  mosses  are  the  first 
vegetables  that  grow  on  rocks;  and 
m  long  time  tney  create  soil  for 
others  ty  their  remains. 

Roses  came  to  us  from  Persia,  and 
mto  Persia  from  India.  They  abound 
m  the  countries  round  the  Caspian. 

The  lotus  of  the  Elgyptians  is  a 
species  of  nymphoEja,  or  water  lily 
with  a  flower  like  a  tulip,  white  or 
blue.  The  roots  of  the  while  are 
eaten  like  potatoes. 

The  flower  of  the  khubut,  of  Su- 
matra, a  mere  parasite  of  climbers, 
IS  in  breadth  tnree  feet;  its  petals 
twelve  inches ;  its  nectarium  would 
hold  six  quarts;  and  its  pistils  are 
like  cow's  horns.  It  appears  as  a 
knob,  and  expands  for  three  months, 

The  potato  was  a  native  of  Chili. 

The  metallick  poisons  and  mephi- 
tick  gases  which  kill  animals,  also 
kill  vegetables. 

The  people  of  Kebba  were  employ- 
ed in  collecting  ihe  fruit  of  shea 
trees,  from  which  they  prepare  the 
vegetable  butter.  These  trees  grow 
naturally  in  the  woods,  and  in  very 
great  abundance ;  they  resemble  the 
American  oak,  and  tne  fruit,  from 
which  the  liutter  is  prepared,  is  not 
unlike  a  Spanish  olive.  The  kernel 
is  envelope-fl  in  a  sweet  pulp,  under 
a  thin  green  rind;  and  the  butter 
produced  from  it,  besides  the  advan- 
tage of  its  keeping  the  whole  year 
without  salt,  is  wniter  and  firmer, 
and  to  my  palate,  of  a  richer  taste 
than  any  butter  I  ever  ate  made 
from  cow's  milk. — Paries  TVavda. 

The  cocoa  tree  stipplies  the  Indi- 
ans with  almost  whatever  they  stand 
ill  need  of;  as  bread,  water,  wine« 


vinegar,  brandy,  milk,  oil,  honey, 
sugar,  needles,  clothes,  thread,  cups, 
spoons,  basins,  baskets,  paper, 
masts  for  ships,  sails,  cordage,  nails, 
covering  for  their  houses,  &c.    Ray. 

The  basins  made  of  the  leaves 
of  the  wild  pine  will  hold  a  pint  and 
a  half  or  a  quart  of  water;  and  when 
they  find  these  pines,  they  stick 
their  knives  in  the  basis  Just  at  the 
roots,  and  that  lets  out  the  water, 
which  they  catch  in  their  hats,  as  I 
have  done  many  times  myself. 

Dampier, 

Onions  can  never  be  sufficiently 
recommended;  they  possess  more 
nourishment  than  perhaps  any  other 
vegetable.  It  is  a  well  Known  fact, 
that  a  Highlander  with  a  few  raw 
onions  in  his  pocket,  and  a  crust  of 
bread  or  a  bit  of  cake,  can  work  or 
travel  to  an  almost  incredible  extent, 
for  two  or  three  days  together,  with  • 
out  any  other  food.  The  French  are 
aware  of  this:  the  soup  de  Tonion  is 
now  universally  in  use  after  all  vio- 
lent exertions,  as  the  best  of  all  res- 
toratives. Wnoever  has  tasted  on- 
ions in  Egypt  must  allow  that  none 
can  be  h^  oetter  in  any  part  of  the 
world ;  here  they  are  sweet,  in  other 
countries  they  are  nauseous  and 
strong,  whereas  in  the  north,  and 
other  parts,  they  are  hard  of  diges- 
tion :  hence,  they  cannot  in  any 
place  be  eaten  witn  more  satisfaction  * 
or  less  prejudice  than  in  Egypt. 
They  eat  them  roasted ;  also  made 
into  a  SOU]),  which  I  think  one  of 
the  best  dishes  I  ever  eat. 

Has9ifquisl. 

A  large  onion  planted  so  near  a 
rose-bush  as  to  touch  its  roots,  will 
greatly  increase  the  odour  of  its  flow- 
ers; and  the  water  distilled  from 
such  roses  is  far  superior  in  flavour 
to  other  rose-water. 

Turnips  were  introduced  into  Eng- 
land from  Hanover,  in  the  reign  of 
George  I.,  by  Viscount  Townsend. 

In  1816  a  plantation  of  3000  tea- 
trees  was  made  in  Brazil. 

The  fig-tree  was  introduced  about 
1548 

The  flowering  ash 1710 

Lavender 1568 

Different  mulbemes,  1548, 1596,  1629 

The  Larch 1629 

Common  laurel  • 1629 

Weeping  willow 1692 

Lanrestma 1596 
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^  Bariey,  in  rainy  years,  degenerates 
into  oats ;  and  oats,  in  dry  seasons, 
ofaanee  into  barley.  These  facts*  re- 
lated by  Pliny,  Galen,  and  Mathiola, 
luiTe  been  confirmed  by  the  experi- 
ments of  naturalists.        St.  Pierre. 

Tobacco  was  the  aborimnal  name 
in  St,  Domineo;  and^  with  slight  va- 
riations, is  adopted  in  every  Euro- 
pean language. 

The  Brazilian  name  of  tobacco  is 
petum.  Its  Linnaean  name  is  nieo' 
HanOj  and  there  are  seven  species. 
It  would  flourish  in  England,  out  for 
the  fiscal  laws. 

Dry  reeds,  twenty  feet  high,  cover 
tracts  of  hundreds  of  square  miles  in 
the  Burmean  territory. 

An  elm  is  full  grown  in  150  years, 
and  it  lives  5  or  600.  Ash  is  full 
grown  in  100,  and  oak  in  200. 

A  log  of  mahogany  has  been 
brought  to  England  wdfrhing  6| 
tons. 

The  qaantity  of  seed  used  in  dib- 
bling is  from  U  to  2  bushels  per  acre ; 
by  broad  cast  it  is  2^  bushels  per  acre. 

Ivy  does  not  kill  trees,  nor  does  it 
grow  from  their  bark. 

A  sitting  room,  twelve  feet  in  dia- 
meter, was  lately  shown  in  London, 
hollowed  from  an  American  walnut 
tree,  eighty  feet  in  the  trunk,  and  150 
feet  in  the  branches. 

A  chestnut  tree  on  Etna,  is  196  feet 
round  close  to  the  ground;  and  five 
of  its  branches  resemble  great  trees. 

The  Damary  oak,  near  Brentwood, 
was  sixty-eit^nt  feet  round,  and  se- 
venteen feet  above  the  ground  was 
twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

In  the  West  Indies,  the  negroes 
prefer  their  own  preparations  of  the 
plantain  fruit  to  bread;  and  hence 
the  bread-fruit  tree,  transported  at 
sucb  an  expense  from  the  South  Sea 
islands,  has  been  attended  with  no 
success  in  the  colonies.  Young. 

In  England,  the  following  is  the 
order  in  which  plants  display  flowers 
m  spnng  :-> 

The  furze. 
The  daisy. 
The  groundsel. 
Tlie  hellebore. 
The  snow-drop. 
Tho  crocus. 
The  mezereon. 
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In  January  the  black  hellebore 
and  sweet  colt's-foot  are  in  Howcr. 
In  February  the  crocus,  the  snow* 
drop,  the  polyanthus,  and  the  bepa- 
tica  and  clais^.  In  Marchy  the  early 
violet,  the  primrose,  the  daffodil,  the 


pile-wort,  and  the  red-dead-nettle. 
In  April,  the  cowslip,  the  crowfoot 
the  harebell,  the  lady's  smock,  the 


woodanemone,  the  dandelion,  wood 
sorrel,  and  the  wild  yellow  tulip. 

Field  plants  flower  as  under  on  the 
average  of  seasons : — 

In  January,  groundsel,  chickweed, 
hazel,  maiden  nair,  hart's  tongue. 

In  February,  shepherd's  purse, 
daisy,  lungwort. 

In  MoTckt  ^een  hellebore,  golden 
saxifrage,  fumitory,  speedwell,  violet, 
heart's  ease,  lady^s  smock. 

In  April,  ground  ivy,  dandelion, 
stitchwprt,  black  thorn,  buttercup, 
crowfoot,  harebell,  bugle,  and  globe 
flower. 

From  this  time  till  autumn  all  ve- 
getation flowers;  but  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  bynly  the 
mosses  and  yew  trees;  but  many 
flowers  blow  till  Christmas. 

Apples  ripen  in  the  following  or- 
der: the  codhn,  the  margaret,  the 
pearmain,  thA  golden  rennette,  the 
russet,  the  nonpareil,  the  golden  pip- 
pin. Those  used  for  cider  are  the  red- 
streak,  the  royal  wilding,  whitesour, 
the  underleai;  the  John,  the  hanger, 
and  the  gen  net. 

Culmiferoua  plants  are  wheat,  tri- 
ticum.  which  grows  best  on  a  stif} 
or  clay  soil.  Rye,  geoaU,  grows  best 
in  a  chalky  soil.  Barley,  hordeuTn, 
which  requires  a  mellow  soil,  rather 
light.  Oats,  arena,  which  succeeds 
in  the  poorest  soils. 

LegwninouB  plants  are  potatoes, 
solanum  tuberosum,  planted  in  Apri|. 
Tumips,  hrassica  rapa,  sown  in 
June.  Pease,  pisum,  sown  in  Febru- 
ary. Beans,  vicia  fahia,  sown  in 
February.  Carrots,  duucas,  sown  in 
April.  Parsnips,  pasHnaca,  in  au- 
tumn. Cabbages,  brassica  oleracta, 
in  March  or  April.  Burnet,  poterium^ 
sown  in  March.  Beet,  beta,  sown  in 
March. 

Herbaceous  plants  are  flax,  Hnti'm, 
used  for  linen  and  oil,  gTowi«  on  a 
deep  sandy  loam.  Hemp,  cannabis. 
Rape,  or  cole-seed,  brassica  naptu. 
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Woad,  isatist  used  in  dying.  Hops, ' 
humuluSf  used  in  malt  liquor. 

Alkanet  root  is  used  to  colour  lip- 
salve. 

Orris,  or  iris  lOOt,  is  imported  from 
the  Levant. 

Rhodium  is  the  scented  wood  of 
the  Chinese  rose  tree.  Yellow  Saun- 
ders is  another  eastern  scented  wood. 
I  Cassia-lignum  is  a  scented  bark 
from  Ceylon.  Cinnamon  bark  is 
, ;  well  known  for  its  fine  scent  Clove 
.  I  bark  is  another  of  these  scented  ve- 
'*      getables. 

Storax  is  a  fine  flavoured  gum  used 
m  honey- water,  &c.;  rum  Beiga- 
min  is  another  gum,  labdanum  ano- 
ther; also  gum  myrrh,  dragon's 
blood,  assafcBtida,  gum  Arabick,  and 
tragacanth :  all  from  the  east  The 
balsams  of  Peru  and  Tolu  are  liquid 
gums. 

Otto  of  roses  is  the  oil  which  swims 
at  top  in  the  distillation  of  rose  water. 

Sarsaparilla  is  a  valuable  altera- 
tive. 

Peruvian  and  caacarilla  bark,  and 
chamomile  flowers,  are  powerful  to- 
nicks. 

Hie  aromaticks  in  general  use  are 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  orange 
and  lemon  peel,  pepper,  peppermint, 
Bf^earmint,  ginger,  caraomon,  anise; 
caraway,  coriander,  and  dill  ana 
cumin  seeds. 

Rhubarb,  jalap,  pulp  of  cassia,  bit- 
ter apple,  aloes,  senna,  henbane,  fox 
glove,  and  oil  of  croton  seeds,  and 
castor  seeds  dbc.  are  used  as  cathar^ 
ticks.    Saflfron  is  used  as  a  cordial. 

Decoctions  of  marsh-mallow  root, 
sarsaparilla,  barley  water,  oatmeal, 
and  grit  gruel,  are  used  as  demul- 
cents. 

Sudorificksareeuaiack  gum,  con- 
trayerva root,  anaipecacuanha. 

Yeffetable  diureticks  are  squills, 
fox-glove,  dandelion,  wild  carrot 
seeds,  parsley  root,  buchu  leaves,  &c. 

The  senatives  are  opium,  night- 
shade, lettuces,  poppy  heads,  colchi- 
cum,  henbane,  hemlock,  stramo- 
nium, and  tobacco. 

The  stimulants  are  the  aromaticks, 
mustard  seed,  euphorbium,  and  fox- 
glove for  the  kidneys,  and  ergot  of 
rye  for  the  uterus. 

Snufl*-taking  in  England  took  its 


rise  from  the  capture  of  vast  quan- 
tities of  the  article  in  Sir  Georae 
Rooke's  expedition  to  Spain,  in  \7&, 
The  prize  of  ihe  forces  was  sold  ia 
England,  and  gave  rise  to  a  habit 
now  general,  and  which  yields  a 
million  a  year  to  the  revenue.  It  is 
useful  only  to  those  disposed  to  apo- 
plexy, increasing  the  eecrc-tions,  and 
acting  like  a  seton.  There  are  above 
120  several  sorts  in  some  of  the  Lon- 
don shops,  as  at  Taylor's,  in  Fleet 
Street,  dsc,  consistmg  of  tobacco 
powder,  with  various  admixtures, 
scents,  &c. 

Cudbear  is  a  vegetable  substance 
which  grows  on  rocks,  and  used  in 
dying  purple. 

Balsam  of  Peru  is  a  decoction  irom 
the  plant  peruiferwm^  which  grows 
in  Africa  and  Peru. 

Salop  is  made  from  the  root  of  the 
orchis,  or  fool-stone,  a  favourite  CmnI 
in  eastern  countries. 

An  oak  tree  in  three  years  mwa 
2  feet  lOi  inches.  A  arch  3  teet  7| 
inches.  An  elm  8  feet  3  inches.  A 
beech  one  foot  ei^ht  inches.  A  pop- 
lar six  feet  A  willow  nine  feet  three 
inches. 

The  pimento  or  allsniceis  a  spe 
cies  of  myrtle  in  the  West  Indies^ 
which  grows  tliirly  feet  high. 

Plants  are  mature  for  propagation 
as  they  are  ill  nourished. 

Terra  japomca  ii  the  produce  of 
the  mimosa  cate(.-hu. 

Liqfuoric*  is  the  extract  of  the 
juice  of  a  root  motivated  at  Ponte- 
fract,  where  it  is  ma.le  into  i«rctora! 
cakes^  and  also  iu  Spain  and  the  Le- 
vant, and  made  into  cakes,  moch 
used  by  brewers  and  in  pharmacy. 

Gall  nuts  are  protuberances  on 
trees  created  by  the  nnnctnre  of  in- 
sects, and  eallirK  acid  is  made  from 
those  on  the  oak. 

Gambo£:e  is  a  roncjete  vegetable 
juice,  ana  produced  from  two  trees 
called  caracapvlUi  which  grows  in 
Cambodja. 

The  dcndrometer  is  an  instrument 
for  taking  the  exact  contents  of 
standing  trees,  boughs,  &c. 

A  similitude  has  been  established 
between  feathers  and  vegetabls 
prickles. 
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Potatoes  aff)rd  one-sixth  of  dry   ma,  and  as  a  tincture,  relieves  rbea- 
starch.  matism. 


Pounce  is  gum  sandarach  pounded 
fine. 

Raisins  are  perfectly  ripe  grapes, 
dried  in  the  sun,  or  in  ovens. 

Bird  lime  is  prepared  from  the  ber« 
ries  of  the  mistletoe  and  the  middle 
bark  of  the  holly  i  it  is  boiled  till  it 
becomes  soft. 

Mouldiness  is  a  minute  vegetation 
of  perfect  plants,  flowers,  dbc  of  the 
fungi  eenus.  Dry  rot  is  a  varieLy  of 
mottkliiiess. 

The  capsule  of  the  white  poppy 
contains  8000  seeds. 

Mum  is  a  German  liquor  made 
from  malt 

Molasses  is  the  sirup  of  the  cane, 
which  does  not  crystallize,  corres- 
ponding with  the  water  of  crystal- 
lization. 

Farina  or  meal  is  made  from  grain, 
and  its  nutriment  depends  on  the 
starch  which  it  coniams. 

Mace  is  the  second  coat  of  the  ker- 
nel of  the  nutmeg. 

Manna  is  a  natural  product  of  the 
ash  and  larch,  and  it  exudes  from 
those  trees  in  Sicily  and  Calabria. 

Myrrh  is  a  gum  resin  brought  from 
the  Levant  and  India. 

Pitch  is  inspissated  tar,  drawn 
chiefly  from  pines  and  from  ruins  of 
their  ancient  forests,  in  the  coal  dis- 
tilled from  gas. 

Soy  is  made  from  the  beans  of  the 
dolidioB  soia^  a  native  of  Japan, 
pickled  and.  fermented  with  salt. 

The  disease  in  rye,  called  spur  or 
ergoi,  aflbrds  a  black  powder,  useful 
in  quickening  parturition. 

The  round  leaf  cornel,  has  been 
finind  useful  as  a  tonick:  and  the  lo- 
belia inHata  in  asthma. 

Tincture  of  chirayita  is  used  as  a 
stomachick;  and  the  essence  of 
buchu  leaves  for  diseases  of  the  blad- 
der. 

The  charcoal  of  the  areca  nut 
makes  a  valuable  tooth  powder. 

Extract  of  lettuce  is  used  to  arrest 
coughs,  and  as  an  eflUcient  sedative. 

Mask  seed  is  used  as  a  tincture  to 
cure  nervous  aflections. 

Colchicum  smoked  relieves  asth- 


Hedge  hyssop,  with  honey  and 
vinegar,  reUeves  pulmonary  aflec- 
tions. 

BeUadona  is  a  powerful  narcotick. 
Rhatany  root  is  used  as  a  tonick, 
and  also  as  tooth  powder. 

Snufl"  made  from  asarabaca,  re- 
lieves the  head  and  strengthens  the 
sight. 

Oil  of  walnuts  and  walnut  soap 
are  specificks  for  the  removal  of  pim- 
ples and  cutaneous  blotches. 

The  sugar  cane  is  a  tall  reed.  The 
soft  parts  are  eaten  by  the  negroes, 
and  from  the  hard  parts  the  juices 
are  expressed,  which  by  boiling  and 
evaporation  crystallize  as  sugar. 

Chocolate  is  the  solid  oil  of  the 
cocoa  nut 

Gum  is  pure  mucOage,  and  the 
juices  which  when  matured  are 
sweet,  oily,  and  farinaceous,  were 
originally  mucilaginous. 

Lichen  or  liver-wort  yields  mucil- 
age, and  makes  a  strong  jelly  when 
boiled  in  water  or  milk. 

MINERALS,  METALS,  AND 
CRYSTALS. 

Werner  divides  the  primitive  .*<OQkf 
asunder:— 

1.  Granite. 

2.  Gneiss. 

3.  Mica  slate. 

4.  Clay  slate. 

6.  Primitive  limestone. 

6.  Primitive  trap. 

7.  Serpentine. 

8.  Porphyry. 

9.  Transition  Sienite. 
10.  Topaz  rock. 

U.  Quartz  rock. 

12.  Primitive  flinty  slate. 

13.  Primitive  gypsum. 

14.  ^  hits  stone. 

15.  Clay  porphjrry. 

16.  Pearl  stone  do. 

17.  Obsidian  do. 

18.  Transition  Sienite. 

19.  Pitch  slone. 

The  transition  rocks  arfr— 

1.  Transition  Ume  stone. 

2.  Transition  trap. 

3.  Gneiss-wacke. 

4.  Flinty  slate. 
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Werner  teaches  that  the  constitu- 
ent materials  of  the  primitive  rocks 
formed  orifl;inaIly  a  chvmical  com- 
post, whicn  deposited  tne  primitive 
crystallized  rocks  in  a  solid  state, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  vege- 
tables or  animals.  In  the  strata 
which  lie  on  these,  their  fragments 
with  shells,  &^.  are  found :  and  these 
he  calls  the  transition  rocks.  On 
these  lie  the  floetz,  or  secondary 
rocks.  Older  and  other  systems  than 
Werner's  hod  not  the  advantage  of 
his  experience  and  general  science. 

Rocks  consist  of  substances  differ- 
ently put  together ;  as  bv  chymical 
crystallization,  considered  as  natural 
formation,  and  therefore  primitive, 
as  quartz,  felspar,  mica,  and  horn- 
blende, which  make  up  granite, 
eneiss,  sienite,  serpentine,  porphyry, 
Otc.  of  eight  kinds.  The  rest  are 
mechanical  deposites,  formed  by  the 
action  or  solution  of  water;  then 
there  are  a  class  of  rocks  made  up 
of  both  these  deposites  and  called 
transition  rocks,  which  contain  the 
earliest  simple  petrifactions.  The 
rocks  entirely  mechanical,  consist 
of  sandstones,  limestones,  gypsum, 
chalk,  iron,  stone,  &c.  and  are  call- 
ed secondary. 

Werner  thinks  the  quantity  of 
water  on  the  earth  was  once  greater 
than  at  present.  He  infers  that 
transition  and  secondary  rocks  are 
newer  than  primitive,  because  the 
latter  basset  or  appear  at  the  surface 
only  in  elevated  spots,  and  the  other 
successively  in  lower  situations. 
The  primitive  are  chymical  forma- 
tions of  silica,  alumina,  and  mag- 
nesia, and  are  of  19  kinds.  The 
transition  are  of  four  or  five  kinds, 
and  partly  chymical,  partly  me- 
chanical, with  petrifactions  or  Zoo- 
phites.  I  n  the  secondary  above  these, 
lie  enumerates  twelve  kinds,  abound- 
ing in  vegetable  and  animal  petri- 
factions. The  upper  strata,  formed 
by  water  from  the  rainsL  and  abrad- 
ings of  these,  are  called  alluvial. 

The  substances  which  compose 
granite,  are  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica. 
The  quartz  is  Rray,  and  generally 
transparent,  forming  the  grains  of 
sand.  Felsparisof  vitrified  charac- 
ter but  of  different  colours,  and 
when  broken  down  forms  the  basis 
of  clay.  Mica  is  a  dark  gray,  often 
decomposed  by  the  atmosphere,  and 


when  worn  down,  it  mixes  with  the 
clay  of  the  felspar  and  the  sand  of 
the  quartz.  Various  proportions  and 
circumstances  render  theni  the  bases 
of  the  secondary  rocks  which  appear 
to  be  their  ruins,  and  to  fill  up  large 
original  hollows,  valleys,  or  cavities 
intnem. 

All  minerals  are  earthy,  saline, 
inflammable,  or  bod  conductors  of 
heat,  and  metallick,  or  heavy  and 
coloured. 

There  are  in  minerals  eight  shades 
of  whitfe  nine  of  gray,  six  of  black, 
five  of  blue,  twelve  of  green  and  yel- 
low, fifteen  of  red,  and  eijght  of 
brown ;  besides  clear,  dark,  hght  or 
pale  of  those  shades. 

Minerals  are  compact  solids,  fria- 
ble  or  crumbly ;  or  nuid.  as  mercury 
or  rock  oil  or  tar.  Tneir  qualities 
are — 1^  Hardness ;  2,  Tenacity ;  3, 
Frangibility ;  4,  Flexibility ;  5,  Ad- 
hesion; 6,  Unctuosity ;  7,  Coldness; 
and  8,  Density. 

The  first  class,  or  earthy  minerals, 
include  eight  genera;  as  diamond, 
zircon,  flint,  clay,  talc,  calc,  barytes, 
and  Btrontian.  Of  flint  there  are 
thirty-four  species,  of  clay  thirty- 
two,  and  of  calc  twenty. 

The  second  class,  or  saline  mine- 
rals, consist  of  only  one  genus,  with 
ten  or  twelve  species,  as  natron,  ni- 
tre, rock  salt,  alum,  &c. 

The  third,  or  inflammable  class,  in- 
cludes five  ffenera,  as  sulphur,  bitu- 
mens, graphite,  charcoal,  and  resin. 

The  fourth,  or  metallick  class,  in- 
cludes twenty-one  genera,  as  platina, 
gold,  mercury,  silver,  copper,  iron, 
lead,  tin,  bismuth,  zinc,  antimony, 
cobalt,  nickel,  manganese,  molyo- 
dena,  arsenick,  dec.  &c.  Of  copper 
there  are  seventeen  species,  of  iron 
fourteen,  and  lead  ten. 

All  substances  on  the  earth,  not  of 
the  class  of  neutral  earths,  are  either 
acids,  or  alkalies,  or  combustibles, 
solid,  fluid,  or  gaseous. 

The  Neptunian  or  Wcmerian  the- 
ory teaches  that  all  the  terrestrial 
formations  arise  from  water ;  while 
the  Plutonick  theory  ascribes  the 
whole  to  fire.  Perhaps  both  may  be 
partly  true ;  water  as  a  constant,  and 
fire  as  an  occasional  cause.  But  if 
combustion  is  the  sole  cause  of  wa- 
ter, then  the  Plutonists  claim  pri- 
ority. 
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Mineraloffical  maps  have  been  con- 
trived by  Humboldt ;  in  which  lime- 
stone is  represented  by  straight  lines, 
salt  by  straight  declining  lines,  por- 
phjrry  by  waved  lines,  and  granite 
by  irregular  points. 

Granite  lies  under  all  other  rocks ; 
and  when  it  forms  high  mountains, 
the  other  rocks  and  strata  are  piled 
against  it,  so  that  it  is  constantly  the 
undermost 

Ixnmediately  above  granite  lies 
gneiss,  or  granite  in  strata;  then 
mica-slate,  and  above  that  clay- 
slate;  and  mingled  with  tliese  last 
is  primary  limestone,  trap,  and  ser- 
pentine. These  primary  rocks  con- 
sist of  crystals. 

Secondary  rocks,  consisting  of 
gray-wacko  and  sandstone,  appear 
to  he  depositions,  and  lie  more  hori- 
zontally ;  and  in  mountains  of  pri- 
mary formation  they  terminate  at 
lower  levels.  Gneiss  itself  is  consi- 
dered as  debris  of  granite,  which  has 
settled  on  the  granite,  and  the  slates 
upon  it,  and  less  inclined. 

The  newer  secondary  rocks  lying 
more  horizontally  on  the  older,  are 
at  lower  levels;  so  that  the  older 
rocks  basset,  or  display  their  edges 
higher  and  higher  on  tne  sides  of  a 
granite  mountain. 

Sienite  is  a  middle  rock  between 
granite  and  porphyry,  composed  of 
felapar  and  nomblcnde, 


and  black  mica. 


or  quartz 


When  lar^  crystals  of  felspar  ap- 
pear in  granites,  they  are  called  por- 
phyritick.  In  Cormsh  granites,  the 
felspar  is  white.  In  the  Scotch,  red- 
dish brown. 

Silica,  the  substance  of  sand,  sand- 
stone, flint,  granite,  quartz,  &c.  has 
a  specifick  gravity  of  2.66.  It  has 
been  imagined  to  consist  of  oxygen 
and  a  metallick  base. 

There  are  five  species  of  quartz : 
amethyst,  rock  crystal,  milk  quartz, 
common  quartz,  and  praise. 

Felspar  is  composed  of  lamina  or 
plates.  Its  constituents  are  silex 
and  alumina,  with  some  potash.  It 
•bounds  in  granite,  gneiss,  sienite 
and  porphyry. 

^  Serpentine  is  so  called  from  its  va 
negated  colours,  generally  green.  It 
eonsiats  of  32  silica,  37|  magnesia, 


i  alumina,  lOi  lime,  with  iron  and 
carbonick  acid  15. 

Curved  gneiss  proves  that  it  once 
was  fluid.  It  is  in  slaty  layers  or 
plates  formed  of  felspar,  qu&rtz,  and 
mica,  separated  by  thin  layers  ol' 
mica,  and  it  contains  in  its  veins  all 
the  metals. 

Porphyry  is  stone  with  a  compact 
base,  intermixed  with  crystals.  The 
base  is  of  the  trap  kind,  and  the  crys- 
tals felspar  or  quartz. 

Hornblende  is  an  extensive  clay 
mineral,  forming  slates  and  part  of 
primitive  rocks,  of  a  greenish  black 
colour. 

Jasper  is  found  in  veins  of  primi- 
tive rocks,  or  in  nests  of  porphyry. 

Flint  contains  98  silica,  0.5  lime, 
0.25  alumina,  and  0.25  oxide  of  iron 
It  is  found  between  beds  of  calca- 
reous rocks,  but  its  origin  is  a  mys- 
tery. 

Gray-wacke  is  a  coarse  kind  ol 
slate,  or  grains  of  sand  in  a  basis  ol 
slate. 

Gn>sum  is  sulphate  of  lime,  sup- 
pose to  be  formed  by  the  decompo- 
sition of  iron  pyrites,  the  ocid  from 
which  has  combined  on  the  spot  with 
lime. 

Chalk  is  found  only  m  the  north  of 
Europe,  and  chiefly  "in  the  British 
Islands.  It  is  imported  into  eastern 
countries  as  a  ranty  and  curiosity. 

Alabaster  differs  from  marble  in 
containing  sulphurick  acid.  There 
are  three  species,  one  of  which  is 
white,  shining,  and  semi-transpa- 
rent. 

Pudding  stone  is  rounded  pebbles 
imbedded  in  cement,  capable  cf  be- 
ing fashioned  and  polished. 

Stalactitse,  or  stalactites,  are  crys* 
talline  spar,  which  ooze  from  the 
earth  over  the  tops  of  caverns,  like 
icicles,  often  reaching  the  bottom, 
and  forming  solid  sparry  columns; 
and  proving  how  similar  oozings  ce- 
ment all  lower  strata  by  the  gradual 
precipitation  of  cement  from  upper 
strata. 

Portland  stone  is  coarse  grit,  ce« 
mented  with  earthy  spar. 

Potter's  clay  is  43}  silica,  33  alu- 
mina, 3h  lime,  18  water,  andlozyde 
of  iron. 

Emery  is  a  mineral  of  4  specifick 
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Coal  beds  become  unproductive  in 


^avitiea,  containiog  86  alumina,  3 
silica,  and  4  iron. 

Soda  is  found  in  mineral  seams, 
also  in  beds  near  Alexandria.  The 
manufacturing  cbymists  make  it 
from  common  salt. 

There  are  two  substances  called 
marl,  one  earthy  and  the  other  a 
stratum,  but  not  hard.  The  earthy 
ii  used  as  manure,  as  well  as  the 
other  found  in  beds,  in  limestone 
and  coal  formations. 

In  mining,  from  8  lb.  to  21  lb.  of 
powder  is  employed  for  every  cubick 
foot  above  it,  according  to  the  density 
of  the  soil. 

Salt  in  Cheshire  is  produced  from 
salt  pits,  and  chiefly  from  salt 
springs.  The  district  is  in  the  line 
wliich  joins  the  Severn,  the  Dee,  and 
the  Mersey,  and  doubtless  once  con- 
sisted of  lakes  flooded  at  every  tide, 
which,  drying  at  certain  seasons  ana 
at  low  tides,  deposited  beds  of  salt 
from  Droitwich  in  Worcestershire, 
through  Nantwich,  Middlewich,  and 
Northwich  to  the  Mersey;  brine 
springs  flowing  over  beds  of  salt,  or 
rock  salt  being  found  at  different 
places  in  the  entire  line. 

Rock  salt  is  found  in  Cheshire  at 
the  depth  of  from  28  to  50  yards,  and 
the  beds  are  from  1  yard  to  40  yards 
thick,  separated  by  clay  or  fla^ 
stones ;  the  colour  is  reddish,  and  it 
IS  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be  blasted 
with  gunpowder.  The  largest  mine 
IS  330  feet  deep  and  20  feet  high,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  of  the  salt. 

The  Droitwich  springs  contain  one 
quarter  of  their  weight  in  salt.  It  is 
said,  that  a  stream  of  salt  water  runs 
260  feet  below  the  surface,  over  which 
is  140  feet  of  gypsum,  the  boring  of 
which  produces  the  spring. 

There  are  extensive  beds  of  salt  at 
Lake  Inder  in  Aeiatick  Russia,  lat. 
48°  aC,  long.  69°. 

Salt  springs  and  others  from  in- 
flammable gas,  are  found  in  China, 
in  long.  101°  29^,  lat.  29°,  near  Thi- 
bet. They  bore  the  well  through  the 
rocks,  and  prepare  the  salt  by  firing 
the  gas  of  others,  so  that  one  heats 
900  kettles  by  gas  fire. 

The  sea,  if  desiccated,  would  afford 
a  bed  of  salt  500  feet  thick,  100  for 
every  mile. 

Peat  consists  of  black  spongy  earth 
«nd  decayed  vegetables. 


the  yicimiy  of  porphyry  or  granite. 
EUich  particular  stratum  preserves 
its  own  parallelism  though  often  in- 
terrupted by  dikes  and  slips  which 
are  filled  up  with  clay,  sand,  and 
rounded  stones,  evidently  swept  into 
them  by  water,  and  some  of  them 
contain  basalt  Coal  appears  to  have 
been  used  by  the  Saxons,  and  some 
believe  by  the  Britons.  So  long  since 
as  the  revolution,  London  consumed 
300000  chaldrons  per  annum. 

Strata  of  coal  are  not  continuous, 
but  divided  both  horizontally  and  per- ' 
pendicularly  by  dikes  or  chasms,  by 
slips,  hitches,  and  troubles,  apparent 
ly  produced  by  th^  drying  of  the 
strata  and  by  the  sinking  of  the  rocks 
beneath. 

A  cubick  foot  of  coal  weighs  from 
76  to  80  lbs.,  and  27  equal  to  a  tion 
per  cubick  yard,  or  46^  tons  to  an 
acre,  of  a  yard  thick,  and  in  propor- 
don. 

Carbureted  hydrogen  explodes  in 
coal  mines  when  there  is  one  of  gas 
to  sil  or  twelve  of  air.  but  at  one  to 
fifteen  it  merely  lengthens  the  flame 
of  a  candle.  Carbonick  acid  gas  also 
abounds,  but  lying  on  the  ground 
and  first  extinguishing  candles,  it  is 
seldom  fatal. 

The  coal  mines,  which  in  Stafiford- 
shiro  have  been  burning  for  200  years, 
consist  of  pyrites,  subject  to  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Water  will  not 
extinguish  them,  because  when 
drawn  off*  or  absorbed,  the  pyrites 
bum  more  than  before. 

Newcastle  obtained  the  first  char- 
ter to  dig  coals  in  1239,  and  in  1281 
the  export  was  considerable.  In 
1825,  the  produce  was  three  millions 
of  tonsj  and  employed  70,000  per 
sons,  with  a  capital  of  two  or  three 
millions. 

The  coal  fields  of  Eng[land  run 
from  the  Tay  to  Bristol,  m  length 
300  miles,  and  from  20  to  120  broad. 
Thev  lie  in  the  floetz  or  new  se- 
condary rocks,  and  in  the  upper 
series  or  newest  floetz,  but  chiefly  in 
the  former. 

The  coal  strata  or  independent  ccal 
formation  consists  of  sandstone, 
white  and  gray,  or  reddish,  slate- 
clay,  fire-clay,  iron  stone,  and  green 
stone. 

UnUke  the  primary  and  secondarr 
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toASf  they  are  generally  horizontal 
or  nearly  bo.  They  vary  from  three 
degrees  to  twelve,  or  from  one  to  foar 
6et  in  twenty. 

At  Newcastle,  the  bed  two  yards 
thick  is  150  yards  deep,  and  though 
there  are  eight  beds  above  this,  the 
thickest  is  out  one  foot  and  the 
whole  are  but  five  feet.  Thirty-three 
yards  lower  a  bed  of  a  yard  presents 
Itself,  and  fifty  yards  lower  one  of 
thirty-nine  inches.  Nine  jards  lower 
another  of  thirty-eight  mches,  and 
eleven  yards  lower,  or  270  yards,  a 
bed  of  two  yards.  Altogether  there 
are  sixteen  beds  in  270  yards  depth, 
equal  to  eleven  yards.  Theinterven- 
ingstrata  are  sandstone  or  slate  clay, 
in  one  place  but  four  feet,  but  in  ano- 
ther 120.  Hence,  if  coal  beds  are 
decayed  forests,  covered  by  the  sea 
there  must  have  been  sixteen  inun- 
dations, and  other  beds  are  found 
lower  to  the  depth  of  1000  yards, 
while  Scotland  presents  twenty-four 
beds  in  233  yards.  These  beds  then 
afford  evidence  of  twenty-four  revo- 
lutions of  the  perihelion,  or  confer 
an  age  on  the  world  in  this  coal- 
formmg  period  of  24+20900,  or 
501600  years.  Through  the  whole 
of  the  strata,  animal  and  vegetable 
remains  are  found.  In  the  mean 
time  the  globe  must  have  been  en- 
larged, if  forests  grew  1000  yards 
below  the  present  leveL 

In  Staffordshire  there  are  but  thir- 
teen beds,  but  the  depth  is  but  107 
yards,  and  there  are  twenty-tliree 
yards  of  the  107.  The  first  occurs 
at  sixteen  yards  of  ten  feet  thick- 
ness, and  three  others  of  twenty- 
three  feet,  separated  only  by  a  few 
inches  of  bituminous  stone.  The 
lowest  at  105  yards  is  seven  feet  and 
a  half.  The  mtervening  strata  are 
sandstone  and  clay,  just  as  in  other 
coal  beds. 

Newcastle  exports  from  6  to 
600000  chaldrons  of  coals  of  53  cwt. 
each,  and  nearly  as  much  is  ship- 
ped from  Sunderland,  Teignmoutn, 
Wearmonth,  &c.  The  beds  are  cal- 
culated to  maintain  this  consumption 
for  another  300  years,  having  main- 
tained it  to  half  the  extent  for  an 
equal  past  period. 

Duties  on  coals  m  the  port  of  Lon- 
don are  9s.  4d.  per  chaldron,  and  to 
other  ports  Gs.  The  London  duties 
are  from  560Z.  to  6000002.  per  annum. 


28000  tons,  or  31  million  cubick 
yards  of  fresh  coals  are  raised  per 
annum. 

Newcastle  coals  cost,  at  the  pit's 
mouth,  per  chaldron  or  27  cwt,  or 
12  bushels.  I4s.  for  Wall's  End,  and 
12s.  for  Eaen  Main.  The  charges  for 
conveying  to  the  ship,  loading,  &c., 
are  4s.  9|d.;  the  freight  to  London 
lis.;  the  government  duty  68. ;  the 
city  dues  4s.  9id. ;  and  the  charges 
of  unloading,  measuring,  and  deli- 
vering at  the  cellars  of  consumers, 
are  13s.  7^. ;  making  21.  12s.  Hid. 
per  chaldron. 

Newcastle  ships  a  million  and  a 
quarter  chaldrons ;  Sunderland  three 
quarters  of  a  million ;  Wales  about 
180000 ;  Whitehaven  200000.  New- 
castle and  Sunderland  also  export 
about  120000  chaldrons 

Every  family  in  England  and  Wales 
is  considered  as  using,  on  the  ave- 
rage, six  chaldrons  of  coals,  which 
makes  the  annual  consumption  about 
fourteen  million  chaldrons. 

The  steam  engines  and  gas  mann- 
factones  consume  about  six  milhons 
of  tons  more,  making  a  total  con- 
sumption of  about  twenty-two  mil- 
lions of  chaldrons  or  tons.  The 
weight  of  the  wholesale  chaldron  is, 
however,  28  cwt.,  and,  therefore,  the 
gross  consumption  wul  not  be  over- 
rated at  twenty-five  millions  of  tons. 

The  apprehension  of  failure  is  a 
delusion :  some  of  the  most  exten- 
sive coal  districts  bein^  little  worked, 
owing  to  the  impolitic  Newcastle 
monopoly.  In  Yorkshire  there  are 
exhaustless  beds,  which  are  sold  at 
48.  or  6s.  per  ton. 

As  coals  are  sold  by  measure,  and 
small  coals  measure  more  than  large 
ones,  so  the  large  masses  drawn  from 
pits  near  Newcastle  are  broken  up 
by  all  the  dealers  before  they  reach 
the  consumers.  The  difference  is 
twenty,  thirty,  and  fifty  per  cent.; 
and  hence  the  merchants  will  receive 
no  small  coals,  and  they  are  obliged 
to  be  burned  on  the  spot  to  destroy 
them. 

The  Netherlands  are  rich  in  coals, 
and  vast  quantities  are  produced  in 
the  tracts  between  the  low  countries 
and  the  present  French  frontiers. 

At  Barbadoes.  asphaltum  dug  in 
the  island  is  used  instead  of  coaL 
Trinidad  there  is  a  pitch  lake  or 
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cape,  and  three  miles  round,  and  of 
uncertain  depth.  It  lies  in  furrows 
or  chasms  constantly  changing,  but 
is  so  hard  as  to  require  to  be  broken 
with  an  axe.  The  district  near  con- 
sists of  cinders  and  bumod  earth,  and 
for  a  large  extent  appears  to  be  of 
volcanick  origin.  By  analysis,  the 
asphaltum  appears  to  consist  of  stone 
saturated  witli  pitch.  It  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  IS  considered  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  changes  from  naphtha 
and  petroleum,  into  tar  and  pitch  by 
successive  decompositions. 

Magnesia  is  obtained  from  mag- 
peflian  limestone  with  the  bittern  of 
sajt  manufactories.  The  muriaiick 
acid  of  the  salt  unites  with  the  Hme. 
and  affords  the  magnesia.  Exposes 
to  the  air  it  absorbs,  in  time,  car- 
bonick  acid;  becoming  lime  again, 
and  unfit  for  medicine.  It  haslicen 
found  pure  in  New  Jersey. 

Ma^esian  limestone  effervesces 
little  in  acidsj  and  it  renders  dilute 
nitrick  acid  milky.  It  contains  about 
20  magnesia,  30  lime,  48  carbonick 
acid,  and  one  of  clay  and  oxyde  of 
iron. 

The  smell  in  lime-slacking  arises 
from  the  ascent  of  part  of  the  lime, 
with  the  aqueous  vapour. 

Limestone,  marble,  and  chalk,  by 
burning,  form  lime,  which  does  not 
unite  with  alkalies  or  oxygen,  and 
only  with  sulphur  and  pnosphorus 
among  combustibles  and  their  and 
other  acids.  In  becoming  mild,  it 
renders  insoluble  matter  soluble,  and 
hence  its  use  as  a  manure  under  due 
caution. 

Puzzolana  is  decomposed  lava. 
Tarras  is  decomposed  basalt,  mixed 
with  two  parts  of  slacked  lime. 

In  3|  years  mortar  regains  its  de- 
finite proportion  as  carbonate  of 
lime,  or  63  per  cent.,  from  the  car- 
bonick acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere. 

One  bushel  of  coals  makes  four  or 
five  of  hme,  and  maffursian  lime- 
stone less;  while  this  last  loses  half 
its  weight. 

In-  Bundclcund  there  are  diamond 
mines,  in  a  ranse  of  hills  near  Pan- 1 

nah.     One  of  them    produced    the  I     .  .  .  .    ■ 

largest  known  diamoni  and  they  are  '  "™»"*'  magnesia,  with  baryiea,  stroa 
•tUT  moderately  productive.  Thev  lie  |  <[J««?  Jfmcma,  arcoma,   yttna,  and 
six  or  seven  hundred  miles  fr<  m  Cal-  -  •honna. 
nit: a.  1     Soils  are  divided  into  clay,  clayey 


The  two  largest  diamonds  in  Eu- 
rope are  that  belonging  to  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia,  wiiich  weighs  195 
carats,  or  U  oz.  troy;  900wL  waa 
given  for  it,  and  an  annuity  to  the 
merchant  of  4000/.  per  annum.  The 
other  is  the  Pitt  diamond,  which 
weighs  but  136  carets,  for  which,  in 
1720,  100000/.  was  paid  by  the  court 
of  France.  Diamonds  are  imitated 
by  combining  one  half  red  or  white 
lead,  with  silcx,  potash,  and  some 
borax  or  arsenick. 

Emeralds  are  green,  and  prismat- 
ick  or  rhomboidal.  The  beryl  is  an 
inferior  species.  The  prismatick,  is 
one-third  siHca,  and  one-fifth  alu- 
mina ;  and  the  latter,  or  best,  two- 
thirds  siUca  to  one-sixth  alumina. 

The  oriental  garnet  is  red,  and 
the  common  garnet  brown  or  gre^^n, 
of  the  size  of  a  pea  or  larger.  They 
are  found  in  primitive  rocks. 

The  hardness  of  precious  stones  ia 
in  the  following  order  :  Diamond, 
nibv,  sapphire,  topaz,  hyacinth,  eme- 
rald, garnet,  amethyst,  agate,  tur- 
quoise, and  opal. 

Amber  is  a  mineral  substance, 
white  or  yellow.  Its  oil  is  used  in 
eau  de  luce.  When  rubbed  it  be- 
comes negatively  electrical,  like  seal- 
ing-wax. It  is  a  vegetable  gum  ; 
but  some  have  considered  it  as  ho- 
ney converted  into  bitumen.  Some 
pieces  contain  insects  and  leaves  of 
unknown  species,  of  the  age  of  or- 
ganick  remains. 

From  150  to  200  tons  of  amber 
are  found  annually  in  the  sand  on 
the  shore  between  Pillau  and  Po- 
lungen.  It  is  also  iliere  in  beds  of 
pit  coal. 

Pits  of  fuller's  earth  are  found  in 
Bedfordshire.  There  lie  over  the 
stratum  several  strata  of  red  sand, 
six  yards  thick  ;  then  a  stratum  of 
sanastone  seven  or  eight  yards  ; 
then  other  sands;  then  the  fuller's 
earth.  Below  it  is  white  free-stone, 
and  below  that  sand  again. 

Blasting  is  used  for  the  hardest 
limestones,  green  stone,  basalt,  sie- 
nite,  gneiss,  and  granite. 

The  Earths  are  silica,  lime,   ala- 
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from  the   rocks  by 


loamsjiich  loams,  sandy  loams,  sand, 
peat-earth,  chalk  and  gravel;  and 
in  grass  each  sustains  particular 
kinds  best  j  in  the  rotation  of  crops 
each  requires  different  succession, 
and  demands  different  kinds  of  ma- 
nure and  treatment, 
'  Soils  consist  of  silica,  lime,  alu- 
mina, magnesia,  oxvdes  of  iron,  and 
animal  and  vegetable  remains ;  and 
on  the  union  depends  fertility,  for  too 
great  an  excess  of  one  renders  soil 
barren.  Bulbous  and  tap  roots  grow 
where  sand  predominates;  but  fi- 
brous roots  require  more  clay  and 
firm  substances. 

Metals  are  considered  as  unde- 
oomposable  substances,  yet  those 
that  are-inflammable  must  evidently 
con  tarn  hydrogen.  They  are  twenty - 
three  in  number  as  under  : — 

Specifick  gravity. 

Platinum    2.3 

Gold    19.376 

Silver 10.5 

Mercury ..13.67 

Palladium 11.87 

Rhodium 11, 

Copper a8 

Iron 7.7 

Nickel  8.8 

Tin 7.3 

Lead 11.4 

Zinc     7.19 

Bismuth 9.85 

Antimony 6.712 

Tellurium 6.115 

Arsenick '•. 8.31 

Cobalt 7.7 

Manganese 8.013 

Cromium 6.9 

Uranium 9. 

Molybdenum 8.611 

Tungsten 17.6 

Titanium 4.2 

Metallick  veins  in  rocks  have  the 
appearance  of  being  exudations  from 
the  substance  of  the  rock ;  a  brown 
vein  proves  the  presence  of  iron,  and 
sometimes  of  tin  ;  straw  colo\ir  of 
lead;  green  of  copper.  Silver  is 
only  discovered  among  certain 
classes  of  limestone. 


quartz,  clay,  or  earth,  ca 
trix  or  rider  of  the  ore.  When  Iht 
veins  are  not  filled  up  with  matrix, 
the  ores  are  crystallized  round  the 
cavity.  The  ore  also  contains  sul- 
phur, arsenick,  and  earthy  sub- 
stances, besides  different  metals^ 
which  are  sefiarated  bjr  washing 
roasting,  reducing,  assaying,  &c. 

Ores  are  always  found  as  alloys^ 
sulphurets,  oxydes,  or  salts.  Gold, 
platinum,  and  columbium  are  found 
only  as  alloys.  Silver,  mercury,  cop- 
per, iron,  antimony,  arsenick,  and 
cobalt,  in  the  four  states.  Lead  and 
zinc,  in  the  three  last.  Others  va- 
rious, in  two  or  three  states ;  and 
tungsten,  uranium,  titanium,  chro- 
mium, and  tantalium,oniy  as  oxydes. 

Metals  have  five  degrees  of  lustre— 
splendent^  shining,  glistening,  glim 
nuringi  dulL 

Gold  is  yellow,  copper  red,  iron 
gray,  lead  blue,  and  cobalt  and  man- 
ganese gray;  all  the  rest  are  white. 

Iron,  manganese,  tungsten,  and 
palladium  are  the  hardest  of  the 
metals ;  the  next  in  hardness  pfati- 
num  and  nickel ;  the  next  are  copper 
and  silver ;  and  the  next  cobalt,  an- 
timony, zinc,  tin,  and  gold. 

In  the  earliest  ages  no  metals  were 
used  but  those  fouud  pure,  as  gold, 
silver  and  copper.  The  smelling  ol 
ores  was  a  comparatively  late  inven- 
tion, and  ascribed  both  to  observa- 
tions on  volcanoes  and  to  the  burning 
of  forests. 

Lodes  and  mines  are  by  many 
supposed  to  have  been  passes  of 
streams  of  water  choaked  up  ;  and 
in  most  mines  such  streams  still  re- 
main. In  Cornwall  they  run  from 
east  to  west ;  but  in  other  countries 
they  often  run  from  north  to  south. 
The  tests  of  a  probable  mine  are  mi- 
neral waters,  trees  or  grass  disco- 
loured,.metallick  ore  or  sand,  and  the 
products  of  boring. 

One  million  ounces  of  gold  are 
supposed  to  be  produced  annually; 

The  obtaining  of  gold  in  mining 
countries  costs  about  fifteen  times  as 

much  as  silver ;  and  this  cost  affects 

and  t^e  future  price  in  the  market  in  that 


When  the  dislocations  or  fractures 
of  strata  are  filled  with   stones  or 
earth,  and  the  separations  are  wide, 
they  are  caXied  faults  ordykts} 
when  filled  with  metallick  ores  \ 

are  called  veins.    In  these  last  are  I     Gold  is  so  malleable  that  it  may 
tuund  the  ores  of  metals  separated!  be    beaten   into    leaves    of   which 
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280000  would  be  but  an  inch  thick, 
and  so  tenacious  that  wire  but  the 
thirteenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will 
Aispend  160  lbs.  Gold  is  too  soft  to 
be  used  pure,  and  to  harden  it  it  is 
alloyed  with  copper  or  silver.  In  its 
pure  state,  gold  bullion  is  considered 
as  twenty-four  carats,  and  then  it 
IS  sold  by  the  number  of  carats  of 
pure  gold,  and  gold  of  twenty-two 
carats  is  that  UMd  in  our  coin ;  two 
parts  of  which  are  copper.  Gold 
plate  is  about  eighteen  carats  or  one- 
iburth  copper. 

The  hundred-thousanth  part  of  a 
grain  of  gold  may  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye,  and  a  cube  of  gold  whose 
side  is  but  the  hundreth  of  an  inch, 
has  2433  million  of  visible  parts. 
A  cylinder  of  silver  covered  with 

E>ld  leaf  may  be  drawn  out  350  miles 
ng,  and  yet  the  gold  will  cover  it. 

Gold  leaf  can  be  reduced  to  the 
300  thousandth  part  of  an  inch,  and 
gilding  to  the  ten  millionth.  Silver 
leaf  to  the  170  thousandth.  The  spe- 
cifick  gravities  are  193  to  195. 

Kdltfii  Cambist, 

Lace  gilding  is  the  millionth  of 
an  inch  thick ;  gcH  leaf  the  200  thou- 
sandth. Platma  wire  may  be  the 
60000th  of  an  inch.  SOOmchesof 
gold  wire  has  been  drawn  from  a 
grain.  Tin-foil  is  the  one  thousandth 
of  an  inch ;  that  is,  200  gold  leaves 
are  only  equal  in  thickness  to  one 
of  tin-foil. 

A  mass  of  25  lbs.  of  pure  gold  has 
been  found  in  Siberia. 

Silver  leaf  breaks  at  the  160000th 
part  of  an  inch,  or  three  times  the 
thickness  of  gold  leaf.  It  tarnishes 
from  sulphur,  and  dissolves  in  sul- 
phurick  and  ni  trick  acid. 

Silver  can  be  beat  into  plates,  of 
which  110000  make  an  inch,  and 
drawn  into  wire,  of  which  the  thir- 
teenth of  an  inch  will  sustain  137  lbs. 

The  weight  of  an  ingot  of  silver  is 
from  50  to  60  lbs.  and  the  weight  of 
an  ingot  of  gold  is  15  lbs.  troy. 

The  quick-silver  mines  in  Cami- 
ola  are  the  most  productive  in  Eu- 
rope, and  have  oeen  explored  900 
feet  deep.  The  mercury  is  found  in 
clay,  stones,  and  it  often  issues  from 
the  rocks  spontaneously.  The  mines 
yield  12000  quintals,  or  1200  tons 
weight  per  annum,  and  yield  a  mil- 


lion of  florins  to  the  imperial  lev^ 
nue ;  and  half  the  ouantity  of  native 
cinnabar.  Till  viritnin  fifty  years  all 
the  steel  used  in  English  manufiao- 
tures  was  made  in  Carniola  from 
the  iron  with  which  it  also  abounds. 
Trieste  is  its  port 

Mercury  is  found  in  combination 
with  sulphur,  as  cinnabar  in  Austria 
and  Mexico,  and  sometimes  native. 

The  platinum  of  commerce  is  found 
in  the  Spanish  mines  in  South  Ame- 
rica in  grains,  which  appear  to  be  a 
compound  of  eight  several  metals: 
as  palladium,  rhodium,  irydium, 
osmmm,  Ac  A  platinum  wire  of 
the  thirteenth  of  an  inch  will  sus- 
pend 274  lbs. 

IroxL  as  well  as  glass,  was  acci- 
dentally discovered  by  a  fire  made  of 
iron  stone  in  one  case ;  and  of  lumps 
of  natron  and  mlicious  matter  in  tne 
case  of  glass.  The  Grreeks  ascribe 
the  discovery  of  iron  to  themselves, 
and  referred  glass  to  the  Phoeracians, 
but  Moses  relates  that  iron  was 
wrought  by  Tubal-Cain,  Noah's  bro- 
ther. 

The  iron  stone  is  known  to  prac- 
tical men  by  its  weight  and  other 
characteristicks.  But  no  iron  is  visi- 
ble in  the  fracture.  It  is  as  easy  to 
believe  that  it  is  then  formed  from 
primitive  atoms,  as  to  conceive  that 
It  is  an  oxyde  of  what  never  existed 
in  a  native  state  to  be  oxydized. 

An  iron  wire  the  thirteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  suspends  549  lbs. 
The  air  oxydates  it  in  the  red  or  yel- 
low powder  called  rust.  It  bums 
brilliantly  in  oxygen  gas.  The  black 
oxyde  of  iron  contams  79  iron  and 
21  oxygen.  The  red  oxyde  or  per 
oxyde  is  obtained  by  putting  red  hot 
iron  filings  in  an  open  vessel  and 
agitating  tnem  till  they  produce  the 
common  red  paint.  It' is  the  oxyde 
which  produces  the  red  colour  of 
bricks  and  clays.  It  is  69  iron  and 
31  oxysen.  Carbon atn  of  iron,  or 
iron  ana  carbon,  is  black  lead,  or  19 
parts  of  carbon  and  one  of  iron. 
Phosphuret  of  iron  is  called  syderum. 

The  ores  of  iron,  or  iron  stone,  are 
considered  as  mixture  of  clay  with 
oxyde  of  iron.  They  are  mixed  with 
charcoal  and  lime  in  a  lar^  furnace, 
and  the  oxygen  combines  with  the 
charcoal,  and  the  clay  wth  the  lime, 
by  which  the  grains  of  iron  are  sepa- 
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rated  and  melted,  sa  as  to  run  out  in 
a  fluid  state  at  the  bottom  of  the  fur- 
nace. It  is  white,  gray,  or  black, 
and  when  cool  has  a  density  of  7.5. 

This  cast  iron  is  then  converted 
into  bar  or  wrought  iron  by  being 
melted  in  charcoal,  and  ashes  with 
■ooria  of  iron,  and  by  repeated  forg- 
ing it  becomes  malleable. 

Bar  iron  is  then  converted  into 
titel  by  being  stewed  while  red  hot 
with  charcoal  for  three  to  seven 
days.  It  is  then  cast  in  ingots,  and 
its  spedfick  gravity  becomes  7.^  and 
in  chymical  language  it  is  subcarbu- 
retoiiroo. 

Cast  iron  is  a  supercarburet  of  iron ; 
and  wrought  or  soft  iron  is  the  sim- 
I>Ie  metal  divested  of  foreign  mate- 
rials. 

These  several  conversions  employ 
69  thousand  men  in  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  manufactories.  The 
mines  which  afford  iron  stone  em- 
ploy great  numbers.  It  is  then  roast- 
ed or  Dumed ;  afterwards  exposed  to 
great  heat  in  immense  furnaces  ex- 
cited by  vast  bellows  wrought  by 
steam  engines.  The  casting  is  then 
a  curious  process  into  pigs  or  ingots, 
or  utensils  of  all  kinas.  The  pud- 
dling, forging,  and  tilting,  then  call  for 
macninerv  of  gigantick  size.  Then 
follows  tne  steel  conversion,  and 
finally  the  cutler. 

The  best  steel  used  in  British  ma- 
nufactures is  made  from  Swedish 
iron,  of  which  there  is  used  about 
10000  tons  annually.  One  of  the 
principal  establishments  in  England 
for  converting  Swedish  iron  into 
rteel,  is  that  of  Nayler  and  Sander- 
son, of  Sheffield.  They  make  most 
of  the  fine  steel  which  is  made  into 
cutlery  in  that  town  at  the  celebrated 
manufactories  of  Rodgers,  Picksley, 
Champion,  and  others. 

Iron  furnaces  among  the  Romans 
were  unprovided  with  bellows,  but 
were  |>laced  on  eminences  with  the 
gnte  in  the  direction  of  pF^vailing 
winds.  Blasting  bellows  are  now  the 
nmst  colossal  structures  in  the  entire 
range  of  manufactories,  some  of  them 
being  of  such  sizes  as  to  be  wrought 
by  a  steam  engine  of  eighty  horse 
power,  and  their  roar  on  entering  the 
fire  may  often  be  heard  for  miles. 
The  object  of  all  such  contrivances 
m  to  keep  up  a  supply  of  oxygen  gas, 
^or.  m.   7  


which  being  fixed  by  the  hydrogen 
evolved  bv  the  fuel,  its  motion  is 
transferred  to  the  ore  which  is  to  be 
swelled  and  de-oxydated,  while  the 
lime  which  is  mixed  with  the  ore 
melts  and  combines  with  the  argil- 
laceous substance  in  which  the  iron 
is  imbedded.  Experiments  have  late- 
ly been  made  to  add  to  the  power  of 
tne  air  driven  through  the  bellows, 
by  previously  heatmg  it.  In  the 
largest  class  of  blasting  bellows  the 
blowing  cylinder  is  eight  feet  in  di 
ameter,  and  it  discharges  twenty 
four  cylinders  per  minute,  or  nearly 
12000  cubick  feet  of  air  with  the  farce 
of  3  lbs.  to  the  square  inch ;  but,  in 
general,  one  engine  operates  on  di£- 
ferent  furnaces  with  3  or  4000  cubick 
feet  of  air  per  minute.  A  single  furr 
nace  thus  smelts  from  forty  to  fifty 
tons  of  pig  iron  daily. 

In  twenty-four  years  the  imports 
of  bar  iron  have  varii'd  from  32t  00 
tons  in  1806,  to  15000  in  1628,  while 
the  re-exports  in  1806  were  &0U0  tons^ 
and  in  1828,  3000  tons.  The  market 
prices  were,  in  1806,  from  15/.  10«.  to 
18/.  10«. ;  and  in  182a  13/.  10«.  to  ISL 
10*.  The'duty  is^  30«.  or  from  Ca- 
nada, 209. 

There  are  about  700000  tons  of 
iron  made  per  annum  by  nearly  300 
furnaces,  of  which  ninety  are  in 
South  Wales  and  95  in  Staffordshire, 

In  1740,  the  quantity  was  but  17000 
tons  from  fifty-nine  furnaces-.  The 
imports  from  Sweden  are  15000  tona. 

The  quantity  of  iron  converted  in 
the  United  Kingdom  b  v  278  furnaces, 
was,  in  1828,  about  735000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  which  yield  two- 1  birds  of 
wrought  iron,  or 'about  E45000  tons, 
of  which  150000  st  exported  in  bars, 
hardware,  and  arms.  50000  tons  of 
old  iron  are  also  manufactured. 

Of  the  quantity  of  iron,  South 
Wales  produces  2791  thousand  tons, 
SiaflTordshire  219i,  Shropshire  81  J, 
Scotland  37f,  Yorkshire  33,  Derby- 
shire 22*,  and  North  Wales  25.  The 
quantity  has  increased  100000  tons 
per  annum. 

50000  tons  were  exportc>d  in  1814. 
at  a  declared  value  of  1143357/.  ana 
100000  tons  in  1828,  at  n  declared  va- 
hie  of  on/y  1226820/. 

In  1740,  according  to  Marshall, 
the  pig  iron  was  but  17000  tons ;  in 
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I7dd,  it  was  68000;  in  1796,  125000; 
and  in  1828,  five  limes  more. 

The  United  States,  in  1828,  took 
4822  tons  of  cutlery,  being  above  half 
our  exports. 

Cohibrook  dale  is  a  winding  glen 
between  two  hills,  about  eight  miles 
long  and  two  broad.  It  supplies  iron 
ore,  coal,  and  lime,  to  some  of  the 
largest  smelting  and  casting  esta- 
blishments in  Uie  kingdom.  Iron 
stcne  china  is  also  made  here,  and 
it  has  been  for  many  years  a  seat  of 
astonishing  production. 

The  steel  and  iron  factories  at 
Pittsburgh  consume  11000  tons  per 
annum ;  3500  in  castings,  and  7500 
in  rolling.  18  tons  of  nails  are  made 
daily,  and  there  are  seven  steam  en- 

5ine  factories.    The  iron  is  made  at 
uiiiata.    » 

All  the  iron  smelted  from  ore  in 
England,  and  used  or  exported,  is 
equal  to  a  cube  of  forty -six  yards; 
and  all  the  materials  extracted  to 
make  it,  and  the  iron,  would  make  a 
solid  of  162  yards,  or  the  1500th  of  a 
cubick  mile,  consequently  iron  mi- 
ners would  be  1500  years  in  disem- 
bowelling a  cubick  mile  of  iron  stone, 
lime,  ana  coal,  taking  the  whole  as 
forty  times  the  bulk  of  the  produced 
iron. 

Daunemora  is  the  largest  iron  mine 
m  Sweden,  and  Fahlun  is  the  great- 
est copper  mine  in  that  kingdom  of 
rich  mmes.  The  ore  forms  a  large 
vein  in  a  hill,  thirty  miles  from  Upsal. 
It  is  wrought  to  a  considerable  depth 
by  blasting,  and  the  ore  affords  50  per 
cent  of  cast  iron.  It  is  the  iron  which 
is  converted  into  steel  at  Sheffield, 
and  known  by  its  mark  of  three  balls. 
Its  superiority  in  England  is  ascribed 
to  its  being  smeltea  with  wood  in- 
stead of  coKe. 

It  is  ascertained  that  in  regard  to 
the  blasting  bellows  in  iron  works, 
that  hot  air  passed  through  the  bel- 
lows produces  thirty-six  tons  of  iron 
No.  1,  in  eleven  castings,  and  that 
cold  air  produces  but  thirty-three 
tons,  chiefly  of  No.  3.  The  effect  ap- 
pears to  be  occasioned  by  the  pre-ex- 
isting power  of  the  heated  air,  b^ 
which  the  power  of  the  bellows  is 
augmented. 

Copper  wire  the  thirteenth  of  an 
inch  will  sustain  302  lbs.  Copper 
pyrites  is  a  native  sulphuret  of  cop- 


per.   Silver  coin  contains  one  thir* 
leenth  of  copper. 

The  great  Swedish  copper  mine  at 
Fahlun  yields  from  the  ore  but  one 
and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  has  the  ap- 
pearance, says  Thomson,  of  iron  py- 
rites. It  is  a  vast  open  cone.  It  has 
been  worked  for  5  or  600  years,  and 
when  most  productive  yielded  8  mil- 
lion lbs. 

Parys  mountain  in  Angleseahas 
yielded  from  40  to  800000  tons  of  ore 
annually,  of  which  25  per  cent,  was 
sulphur,  and  from  25  to  1}  pcr  cent, 
copper.  In  the  stratum  over  the  ore 
is  sulphate  of  lead,  which  yields  40 
per  cent,  of  lead  and  67  ounces  of  sil- 
ver for  every  ton  of  lead.  There  are 
two  mines,  the  Mona  and  Parys. 

Cornwall  is  the  most  productive 
and  celebrated  of  the  mining  districts 
of  Great  Britain.  The  mmes  run 
from  St.  Austle  westerly  to  St.  Ag- 
nes, by  Redruth  to  St.  Ive's  Bay, 
ana  on  the  surface  it  is  a  dreary  dis- 
trict. The  country  also  abounds  in 
granite,  with  various  proportions  of 
felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  The  mines 
are  tin,  copper,  and  lead;  and  in 
strata  of  scnistus  and  granite.  The 
tin  is  calciform  and  glass-like,  the 
matrix  argil  or  silex ;  and  the  world 
has  been  supplied  with  this  metal 
from  hence  since  the  days  of  the 
PhoBuicians.  Copper,  now  so  im- 
portant a  product,  was  not  produced 
here  till  the  Revolution.  The  ancient 
workings  on  the  eastern  coast  are  ex- 
hausted, and  the  present  produce  is 
25000  blocks,  worth  lOZ.  or  122.  each. 
Tin  oar  is  the  heaviest,  but  easily 
melted.  The  Huelor  mine  is  840  feet 
deep  and  spreads  If  miles,  emplojring 
1300  people.  All  the  mines  employ 
sixty  steam  engines,  some  1000  horse 
power ;  and  their  average  duty  is  34. 
85  millions  of  pounds  one  foot  high, 
per  bushel.  The  Poldice  mine  yields 
a  thousand  blocks;  but  as  copper 
follows  the  tin,  many  of  them  now 
are  copper  mines,  from  ore  of  py- 
rites and  sulphur,  all  among  granite, 
and  inclined  from  60^  to  76^.  The  en- 
tire produce  is  about  4700  tons, 
worth  now  but  71.  or  SI.  Crennis, 
Huel,  Alfred,  and  St.  George's,  are 
the  most  productive  at  present.  Near 
Helstone  there  are  two  lead  mines, 
and  at  Endillion  one  of  antimony. 
Gold  and  silver  are  also  found,  as 
well  as  bismuth,  asbestos,  and  lapis 
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calaminBhs.  The  Tintagel  Blate  pit 
is  300  yards  long,  100  broad,  and  80 
de^.  Moor  stone,  or  granite,  slates, 
and  china  stone,  or  steatites,  for  fine 
pottery,  are  also  sources  of  wealth, 
and  the  whole  employ  from  12  to  1&- 
000  people  of  all  ages. 

In  Cornwall  there  are  about  fifty 
copper  mines,  thirty  tin  mines,  twen- 
IV  copper  and  tin,  five  silver  and  lead, 
three  cobalt  and  antimony,  and  two 
of  man^nese.  Tin  and  copper  ex- 
ist in  vems  and  fissurce  callea  lodes, 
one  side  granite  and  the  other  clay, 
in  lines  from  east  to  west^  occasion- 
ally in  layers.  It  is  cast  mto  blocks 
frem  3  to  4  cwt. ;  and  then  assayed 
at  Cornwall,  Lestwythiel,  Truro, 
Helston,  or  Penzance.  The  produce 
per  annum  is  about  25000  blocks, 
averaging  3  cwt. 

A  lead  wire,  the  thirteenth  of  an 
inch  sustains  28  lbs. 

The  Stannaries  are  the  tin  and 
copper  mines  of  Cornwall, 

The  copper  mines  of  England, 
chiefly  in  Comwoli,  Anglesea,  and 
Glamorganshire,  yield  about  16000 
tons. 

The  lead  mines  in  Derbyshire, 
Cumberland,  &c.  yield  about  15000 
tons  per  annum. 

A  tin  wire  the  thirteenth  of  an  inch 
sustains  but  34.7  lbs. 

Manganese  has  so  irreat  an  aptitude 
to  combine  with  oxygen,  that,  on 
being  exposed  to  the  air  it  absorbs 
BO  much  as  to  fall  into  powder;  if 
thrown  into  water  it  decomposes, 
the  water  becomes  green,  and  is 
found  to  have  absorbed  0.15  of  oxy- 
gen. If  this  be  exposed  to  the  air  it 
tarns  brown,  and  is  found  to  contain 
one-fourth  oxypen.  In  a  native  state 
th»oxyde  contains  four-tenths.  Prom 
this  cause  the  native  black  oxyde  is 
used  to  obtain  oxygen  gas,  which 
may  be  expelled  by  heat.  The  red 
oxyde  of  iron  contains  0.41  of  oxy- 
gen: arsenick  acid  one  half;  and  red 
chromium  double. 

Zinc  wire  sustains  110  lbs.  and  if 
heated  above  boiling  water,  it  may 
be  rolled  very  thin,  and  drawn  into 
wire.  At  a  red  heat  it  inflames,  and 
disperses  in  flakes.  It  amalgamates 
with  most  of  the  metals,  making  a 
«ort  of  paste. 


lead,  and  often  contains  antiAiony 
silver,  and  zinc. 

Selenittm  is  a  new  metal  obtained 
by  Berzelius  from  the  pjrriies  of  Fah- 
lun.  Its  specifick  gravity  is  4.32, 
and  it  is  a  aeep  brown. 

Cadimum  is  another  metal  in  union 
with  zinc,  with  a  specifick  gravity 
of  8.604,  and  of  a  gray  colour. 

WoDAKiDM  is  gray,  and  11.47. 

These  are  new  metals  and  very 
difi'erent  from  the  factitious,  evanes- 
cent globules  procured  by  Davy  from 
gal vanick  combination  with  alkalies. 
They  make  the  number  thirty. 

Magnetick  pyrites  is  a  sulphuret 
of  iron,  63  iron  and  37  sulphur,  and 
called  loadstone.  Super-sulpnuret 
of  iron  is  the  common  iron  pyrites, 
47  iron  and  53  sulphur. 

Gun  metal  is  12  lbs.  of  tin  and  100 
of  copper. 

Bath  metal  is  2  lb.  of  brass  and 
nine  ounces  of  zinc. 

Quartz  is  a  sparkling  stone,  very 
abundant,  from  the  common  pebble 
to  mountain  veins  and  entire  rocks. 
Its  crystals,  when  pure,  are  rock 
crystal:  purple-coloured  are  called 
amethysts,  and  yellow,  topazes. 

Felspar,  next  to  quartz,  is  the 
most  abundant  stone ;  being  a  con- 
stituent of  granite  and  other  rodis. 
It  scratches  glass,  and  gives  out 
sparks  with  steel ;  but  is  ii2eriour  to 
quartz  in  hardness.  It  is  the  pe- 
tuntse of  the  Chinese,  and  the  vitrify- 
ing ingredient  of  their  porcelain. 

Silex  is  a  stone  sufficiently  hard 
to  scratch  glass—sparkling,  but 
never  in  crystals.  Common  flint 
and  light-coloured  pebbles  are  wholly 
of  this  stone. 

Calcareous  spar  is  crystallized 
carbonate  of  lime,  one  of  whose 
purest  varieties  is  Iceland  spar. 

Iceland  spar,  the  substance  which 
produces  double  images,  consists  of 
66  lime  and  44  carbonick  acid,  with 
a  specifick  gravity  2.714.  The  faces 
are  parallel,  ana  inclined  105°  5', 
but  even  and  polished,  splitting  al- 
ways on  the  face.  From  this  cause 
it  produces  a  double  image,  a  direct 
one,  and  another  which  is  tne  result 
of  all  the  reflections  from  all  the  sur- 
faces, which  being  regular,  p  oduce 


•     .  laccu,  wuicn  ueuig   regular,  \t  uuukv 

Galoia  IS  the  native  sulnhuret  of'  a  definite  effcjct  The  same  property 
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18  possessed  by  all  transparent 
bodies,  made  up  of  little  regular  cubes, 
and  the  extraordinary  ray  is  a  re- 
sult of  the  regular  reflections  at  a 
definite  angle  from  all  the  surfaces. 
In  glass^  water,  dbc.  there  is  no  such 
set  of  surfaces;  and  the  light  is, 
therefore,  diffused  through  the  mass, 
producing  no  regular  secondary  ray, 
onlv  a  general  luminosity. 

Abates  are  aggregates  of  different 
tpecies,  as  quartz,  flintamethyst,  &c. 
diflering  in  colour  and  transparency, 
but  sliding  into  one  another  by  im- 
perceptibkeradations.  Mocho  stones 
containing  little  stems  of  moss,  and 
variegated  Scotch  pebbles,  are  ag- 
ates. 

Glauberite  is  a  crystallized  salt, 
composed  of  nearly  equal  parts  of 
sulphate  of  lime  and  sulimate  of 
^fu>aa,  without  water.  It  is  found 
among  the  rock  salt  of  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Analcime,  or  cubizite,  is  found  in 
grouped  crystals,  deposited  by  water 
u)  the  fissures  of  hard  lavas.  It  melts 
under  the  blowpipe  into  semi-trans- 
parent glass. 

Zircone  is  a  hard  transpar^t  stone, 
susceptible  of  a  fine  poush,  and  has 
a  double  refraction.  It  has  two 
varieties,  hyacinth  and  jargon;  the 
former  yellowish-red,  and  ine  latter 
without  colour. 

Tabasheer  is  a  transparent  fluid  in 
the  joints  of  the  bamboo.  It  thick- 
ens till  it  is  converted  into  a  white 
solid,  and  is  composed  of  silica. 
Humboldt  disco vereid  it  in  the  bam- 
boos of  South  America ;  and  a  solid 
pebble  is  so  hard  as  to  cut  glass. 

The  Emerald  is  ranked  among  the 

ferns,  but  is  now  found  only  in  Peru, 
t  is  green,  harder  than  quartz,  and 
always  in  crystals.  Oriental  emerald 
is  a  green  sapphire. 

The  Beryl  is  a  variety  of  the  em- 
erald, of  a  paler  STf^n  or  blue.  The 
emerald  of  Brazu  is  a  tourmaline. 

Corundum  is  a  stone  found  in  In- 
dia and  China,  which  in  crystals,  is 
a  six  sided  prism,  and  caUed  ada- 
mantine spar. 

The  Amethyst,  Ruby,  Sapphire, 
and  Topaz,  are  varieties  of  this  spar, 
differing  chiefly  in  colour.  The  ame- 
thyst is  reddish  violet ;  the  ruby  red ; 


the  sapphire  blue ;  and  the  topaz  yel« 
low : — termed  oriental  gems. 

The  tourmaline  is  hard  enough  to 
scratch  glass,  and  becomes  electrick 
by  heat.  It  is  transparent  when 
viewed  across  the  thickness  of  its 
crystal,  but  opaque  when  turned  in 
the  opposite  direction. 

Apophyllite,  or  fish-eye-stone,  has 
a  pearly  lustre,  Uke  moonstone,  and 
its  crystals  are  various. 

Leucocyolite  is  a  name  given  to  a 
variety  of  apopbyllite. 

Cairngorm  is  a  species  of  quartz. 

When  fluids  evaporate  and  become 
sohd,  or  when  they  freeze,  they  ge- 
nerally solidify  in  regular  figures 
called  Crystals,  sometimes  cubes, 
or  four-sided,  six-sided,  eight-sided, 
or  twelve-sided  figures,  terminated 
by  ends  always  re^lar.  The  sepa- 
ration and  analysis  of  these  figures 
reduces  them  to  six  primitive  forms. 
1.  The  parallelepiped,  with  six 
paralldl  sides,  of  which  there  are 
forty  species  of  minerals.  2.  The 
octaheuron  consists  of  two  four- 
sided  pyramids,  joined  at  the  base, 
and  contains  thirty  species  of  mine- 
rals. 3.  The  tetrahedron  consists  of 
four  equal  triangles,  and  belongs  to 
only  two  minerals,  ores  of  copper. 

There  are  from  12  to  1500  differ- 
ent crystals  ;  and  one  observer  has 
described  642  crystals  of  carbonate 
of  lime. 

The  crvstals  of  congealing  water 
shoot  at 'an  angle  of  120°.  When 
solutions  freeze  it  is  the  water  in 
them  that  freezes  and  the  foreign 
substance  is  entangled  or  sometimes 
separated. 

When  water  solidifies  into  ice,  its 
crystals  cross  each  other  at  angles 
of  60°.  and  enlarge  the  bulk  nearly 
aneignth,  with  such  force  as  to  ex- 
plode rocks,  trees,  and  even  pieces 
of  artillery. 

Mica  and  tale  are  prisms  with 
rhomboidal  bases,  with  obtuse  a  i- 
gles  of  120^.  Felspar  is  an  oblique 
quadrangular  prism,  with  a  paral- 
lelogram. Sal  ammoniack  take-s  the 
form  of  octahedrons  and  cubes;  and 
fluor  spar  of  cubes.  The  diamond 
is  often  in  ttie  octahedron  form,  but 
it  varies. 
Mica  is  found  in  such  large  plates 
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in  man^  mountains,  as  to  be  used  as 
a  substitute  for  glass,  being  semi- 
transparent,  tougn,  flexible  and  elas- 
tick.  In  Sibena,  some  specimens 
are  2|  yards  square. 

Certain  bodies,  when  passing  from 
tLe  fluid  to  the  sohd  form  separate 
into  portionH  or  crystals,  assuming 
a  determinate  angular  shape.  It  is 
a  species  of  congelation ;  and  ice 
was  called  cryaiofby  the  Greeks. 

Some  crystals  are  rhombs  or 
rhomboids,  Because  they  are  solids 
whose  faces  have  those  figures,  and 
are  rhomboidal  solids.  Others  are 
described  by  the  number  of  their 
sides  or  faces.  One  with  four  faces 
is  called  a  tetrahedron ;  with  six,  a 
hexahedron  ;  with  eif  ht.  an  octohe- 
dron;  with  twelve,  a  doaecahcdron : 
with  twenty,  an  icosahedron ;  ana 
one  having  many  sides,  is  a  polyhe- 
dron    A  cube  is  a  hexahedron. 

Rorhelle  salt  crystallizes  in  large 
regular  eight  sided  prisms. 

Gold,  silver,  and  copper  pjrites, 
and  salt,  crystallize  as  cubes.  Cal- 
careous spar  (nngle  105^),  quartz, 
emerald,  and  tourmalin  crystallize 
as  parallclopipeds,  with  rhomboidal 
sides,  i.  e.  wit  n  unequal  angles.  Dia- 
mond, the  magnet,  antimony,  and 
bismuth  have  the  regular octanedron 
form ;  calomel  and  topaz,  the  same 
form  with  right  angle  bases.  Sul- 
phur and  carbonate,  of  soda  the  same 
in  two  pyramids  with  rhomboid  base. 
Emerald  and  cinnabar  have  six- 
sided  prisms. 

Hauy,  in  his  theory  of  crystalli- 
zation, conceives  tiiat  all  the  forms 
may  be  produced  by  atoniick  mole- 
cnles  of  three  species.  Tiie  tetrahe- 
dron, the  triangular  prism,  and  the 
parallelopipptl,  of  four,  five,  and  six 
sides:  and  WoUnston  conceives  that 
even  these  figures  may  be  formed  by 
piling  spherical  atonis,  which  he 
considers  the  fundamental  form. 

The  six-sided  prism  consists  of  six 
ejpial  right  angled  sides  with  a  six- 
sided  base ;  seven  pieces  of  mineral 
are  of  this  form. 

The  dodecahwlron,  of  which  there 
are  two  ficures;  one  the  rhomboid 
and  the  other  the  triangle.  Two  mi- 
nerals have  rhomboid  sides,  one  of 


^  Grold  and  silver  crystallize  in  four* 
sided  pyramids :  copper  the  same  t 
tin  in  rhombodial  prisms:  lead 
in  four-sided  pyramids :  zinc  the 
same:  bismuth  m  four-sided paral- 
lelopipeds :  antimony  in  oblong  per- 
pendiculars :  arsemck  in  tetrahe- 
drons. 

In  crystallizing,  fluor,  spar  and 
common  salt  make  cubes.  Nitre  a 
six-sided  prism,  and  sulphate  of 
magnesia  a  four-sided  prism. 

The  diana  arbor  is  a  tree  like  crys- 
tallization of  silver  and  mercury  in 
nitrous  acid. 

Common  salt  dissolved  in  viscid 
liquids  crystallizes  like  the  leaves 
and  branches  of  fir. 

Croniometers  are  delicate  instni- 
menis  for  measuring  the  angles  of 
crystals,  and  a  very  accurate  one  has 
been  invented  by  Dr.  Brewster. 

A  naiUmaker  has  made  by  hand 
17030  flooring  nails  in  a  week.  Each 
nail  takes  twenty-five  strokes  with 
a  2  lb.  hammer,  and  from  one  to 
three  blasts  with  bellows. 

Naphtha  is  purer  and  lighter  than 
the  petroleum  of  coal,  of  which  it 
seems  to  be  a  native  species. 

Putty  is  oxyde  of  lead,  or  whitening 
and  sweet  od. 

Ochres  are  earths  and  oxydes  ot 
iron. 

Earth  is  eaten  as  bread  in  several 
parts  of  the  world.  Near  Moscow, 
a  hill  furnishes  earth  of  this  descrip- 
tion, which  will  ferment  when  mixed 
with  flour ;  in  Louisiana,  the  In- 
dians eat  a  white  earth  with  salt ; 
and  the  Indians  on  the  Oronooka 
eat  a  certain  unctious  earth  in  like 
manner. 


MOUNTAINS. 

The  old  continent  may  be  consi- 
dered as  having  for  its  nucleus  an 
immense  chain  of  mountains,  which 
stretches  6000  miles  from  east  to 
west,  under  various  names.  In  Eu- 
rope, it  bears  the  names  of  Pyrenees, 
Alps,  &c.  and  in  Asia;  Caucasus, 
Himalaya,  and  Thibet,  and  Tarf  ary, 
till  it  reaches  the  Pacifick  Ocean. 


which  is  garnet,  anc  two  only  the   Atlas  is  part  of   this   ridge;    and 
®'ner.  I  Etna  and  the  Greek  mountains  are 
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branches  of  the  general  chain.  The 
heights  are  various;  or  in  Euro^ 
from  6  to  15000  feet,  and  in  Asia 
from  10  to  28000.  This  ridge,  then 
determines  the  general  form  x)f  the 
continent,  and  the  course  of  the 
rivers.  Some  call  it  the  spine  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  while  the  Andes 
in  America,  are  called  the  backbone 
of  that  continent. 

The  countries  to  the  north  and 
south  are  governed  in  their  eleva- 
tion by  their  connexion  with  this 
great  chain:  some  are  its  valleys, 
and  others  are  table  lands  or  steppes, 
all  sustaining  different  levels  from 
the  sea.  Italy  is  merely  the  declivi- 
ties of  the  Appenines,  and  Barbary 
of  the  Atlas  chain ;  and  Bohemia  is 
a  circular  valley,  and  Hungary 
another.  Asia  Mmor  is  an  elevated 
plateau ;  Persia  is  also  a  high  pla- 
teau depressed  in  the  middle;  Thibet 
is  a  vast  plateau,  more  extensive  and 
more  elevated,  sustained  on  one  side 
by  the  Himalayas,  and  on  the  north 
by  the  Altai  mountains,  both  20000 
feet  high,  while  the  immense  plateau 
is  9000  feet.  The  tract  northward  of 
the  mountain  chain  is  a  vast  plain, 
which  includes  England,  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  and  Russia  to 
the  Ural  chain,  so  level  that  it 
has  been  said  a  ball  with  sufficient 
force  would  roll  from  Paris  to  Pe- 
tersburgh ;  the  whole  is  a  flat  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  mountain 
chain,  descendina:  ^o  Holland  and 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic.  All  the  ri- 
vers run  from  the  chain  to  the  Ger- 
man, Baltic,  or  Northern  Ocean.  But 
the  Danube  and  Wolga,  filling  up  the 
basin  of  the  Black  Sea,  also  con- 
curs with  the  Nile,  to  fill  up  the  valley 
or  great  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

South  of  the  great  chain,  the  de- 
serts of  Africa  and  Arabia,  and  the 
plains  of  India  present  themselves; 
and  the  rivers,  the  Indus,  the  Gan- 
ges, &c.  fall,  with  the  land  towards 
the  Indian  and  Southern  Ocean. 

The  Southern  Ocean  itself  is  an 
extraordinary  phenomena :  it  covers 
a  third  of  the  earth,  and  bounds 
have  been  set  to  its  encroachments 
by  pointed  capes,  whose  founda- 
tions are  connected  with  the  gra- 
nitick  base  of  the  earth.  Its  disposi- 
tion to  encroach  •  on  the  land  is 
evinced  by  the  acute  angles  and 
mountainous  character  otall    the 


promontories  which  present  them- 
selves to  it ;  while  in  the  north,  the 
passive  character  of  the  ocean  is 
evinced  by  the  obtuse  forms  both  of 
Asia  and  America.  The  elevated  land 
of  the  old  continent  occupies  a  space 
equal  to  five  millions  of  square  miles. 

In  America  there  is  a  similar 
mountainous  ridge,  of  which  all  the 
habitable  land  is  the  declivity.  It 
begins  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Alleganies,  in  lat.  45,  and  ex- 
tends to  the  Straits  of  Magellan ; 
but  it  differs  from  the  other  great 
chain  in  bein^  from  north  to  south, 
owing  to  which  its  great  rivers  run 
from  west  to  east,  except  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Missouri,  the  Ohio,  the  Pa 
raguay,  and  the  Parana. 

The  greatest  elevations  are  in  the 
torrid  zone,  and  are  from  20  to  26000 
feet;  those  in  the  temperate  zone  are 
from  12  to  16000;  and  those  in  the 
frigid,  only  from  5  to  6000.  The  ele 
vation  of  perpetual  snow  varies  with 
the  heat  of  the  surface.  Near  the 
equator  it  is  15700  feet;  within  the 
tropics  15000 ;  in  the  temperate  zone 
8G0O ;  and  in  Norway  from  4500  to 
5000.  Under  the  equator  the  fertile 
plains  of  Quito  are  9500  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  town  of 
Riobambais  10700  feet ;  and  the  city 
of  Mexico  enjoys  a  fine  climate  at 
7500  feet;  while  in  Europe,  &c.  the 
hardiest  pines  grow  only  at  that  ele- 
vation :  and  in  the  frigid  zone,  only 
at  the  height  of  500  feet. 

The  Andes  chain  is  4000  miles 
long  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
to  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  about  lOOmiles 
from  the  shore  of  the  Pacifick,  and  of 
an  average  height  of  U  mile  from 
the  level  of  the  .«»oa.  In  truth,  the 
same  chain  runs  through  Mexico  and 
to  the  Rocky  Mountains  of  North 
America  ana  the  Alleganies  in  New 
EniBfland.  It  is  a  sort  of  buttress 
against  which  the  whole  American 
continent  leans,  and  the  nucleus  of 
its  formation  by  the  washing  of  the 
hills,  and  the  working  of  the  ocean. 
They  are  chiefly  composed  of  clay 
slate,  on  which  lies  limestone  and 
iron  sandstone,  while  the  loftiest  are 
the  newest  porphyrv,  with  little  visi- 
ble granite.  The  clay  slate  is  sup- 
pose to  be  volcanick,  as  volcanoes 
are  numerous,  and  they  exude  mud 
and  clay,  which  in  thousands  of 
years  become  clay  slate,  and  henc« 
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ornnick  remaine  at  heights  of  two 
mucs. 

Mont  Blanc  is  the  highest  of  the 
Alps,  and  in  Europe.  It  is  15600  feet, 
or  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  Snow  lies  consiontly  on  its 
sides  12000  of  these  feet.  The  sum- 
mit is  a  narrow  ridge,  Uke  the  roof 
of  a  liouse ;  its  uppermost  rocks  con- 
ast  of  strata  of  granite,  nearly  ver- 
tical. De  Saussurc  at  the  top,  on 
the  3d  of  August,  found  Fahrenheit 
27%  while  at  Geneva  it  was  82^ ; 
the  barometer  fell  to  16.02,  while  at 
Geneva  it  was  27.2 :  and  the  air 
contained  six  times  less  humidity 
than  at  Geneva.  Respiration  was 
difficult  and  sounds  very  feeble; 
and  the  pulse  was  increased  to 
nearljr  double.  Many  perish  in  at- 
temptingr  to  ascend  it.  To  the  dry- 
ness of  the  air  Saussure  ascribed  his 
extreme  thirst. 

The  Caucasian  Mountains  lie  be- 
tween the  Euxine  and  the  Caspian. 
The  story  of  Prometheus  is  referred 
to  these  mountains;  and  probabjy 
it  arose  from  the  fires  at  Baku,  in 
their  vicinity.  They  are  from  3  to 
400  miles  long)  and  about  200  broad, 
consisting  cKiefiy  of  granite  and 
limestone,  and  their  tops  are  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  the  lower  pnr is 
abounding  in  rich  minerals.  Elbu- 
rouse,  the  iii^hest,  is  16900  feet ;  and 
ihe  neople  say  it  is  the  residence  of 
the  king  of  the  hobgoblins.  The 
valleys  are  exceedingly  fertile,  inter- 
sperse d  with  noble  forests.  There 
are  also  several  hot  and  mineral 
springs  of  remarkable  character. 
Strabo  says  the  inhabitants  speak 
seventy  languages;  and  modern 
discovery  proves  that  there  are  an 
astonishing  diversity.  Among  them 
are  the  Circassians,  called  ine  Ad- 
ege,  and  the  Cossacks,  so  effective 
n  the  Russian  arm  v.  The  whole 
tract  is  now  absorbed  in  the  Russian 
empire. 

The  Altai  Mountains  are  5000  miles 
in  length,  in  Siberia,  and  often  as 
high  as  the  Alps. 

The  Dofrine  mountains  in  Scan- 
dinavia run  from  SOOO  feet  to  6000, 
but  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
richest  mines  m  Europe. 

The  Carpathian  mountains  in  Hun- 
gary are  4  or  5000  feet  high,  and  oon- 

ain    the    richest    known    copper 


mines  as  well  as  ir<m,  lead,  gold, 
and  silver. 

The  Appenines  are  from  4000  to 
6000  feet  high,  and  covered  with 
woods  and  pastures  to  rheir  summits. 
Laree  tracts  of  the  valleys  are  very 
fertile,  but  others  emit  sulphureous 
vai)our8,  and  have  become  desolate, 
owing  to  the  cupidity  of  the  great 
land  proprietord,  who  in  past  ages 
demanded  higher  rents  than  the 
farmers  could  pay. 

The  peak  of  TenerifTe  presents  five 
zones  of  difierent  vegetation :  for  7 
or  800  feet  it  products  vines,  com, 
olives,  &c.;  the  second  zone  produces 
myrtles  and  trees,  the  third  chiefly 

f lines,  the  fourth  and  fifth  produce 
ittle  vegetation  and  are  verv  cold ; 
the  upper  part  is  covered  witli  pum- 
ice stones  and  lava.  In  the  middle 
is  a  cone,  and  on  the  top  of  it  a  cra- 
ter 300  feet  long  and  200  broad,  and 
of  evident  antiquity,  such  that  Hum- 
boldt conceived  it  had  not  been  in 
action  for  some  thousand  years. 
The  whole  mountain  appeared  to  be 
volcanick,  and  its  recent  eruptions 
have  been  made  from  the  sides. 

The  highest  peak  of  the  Rocky 
mountain  is  12500  feet,  and  James's 
Peak  is  12000  ft^t.  Mount  Wash- 
ington in  New  Hampshire  is  6634 
feet. 

The  European  mountains  consist 
of  primitive  and  transition  rocks. 

Mount  Carmel,  so  often  referred  to 
in  the  Jewish  historii.s,  is  the  high- 
est of  several  mountains  in  its 
vicinity.  The  valley  of  Sharon  lies 
to  the  south  of  it,  and  forms  a 
ffrand  promontory  in  sailing  along 
the  coast.  It  is  2000  feet  high,  shaped 
like  a  flatted  cone,  with  steep  and 
barren  sides.  There  is  a  chapel  on 
it,  and  some  monks  called  Carmel- 
ites. 

Mount  Athos  in  Moccdonio,  is 
above  a  mile  hiffh  and  inhabited  by 
5  or  6000  Greek  monks  who  have 
twenty-four  monasteries  on  it. 

There  are  six  hills  in  Scotland 
nearly  of  the  same  height ;  Ben-Nevis 
and  Benwyvis,  4380  leeteach  ;  Ben- 
macoudie,  4300;  Cairngorum,  4060  j 
Benlawers,  3978;  and  Rona,  3944. 

It  is  thirty  miles  from  the  foot  of 
Etna  to  the  crater,  and  the  surface 
of  the  entire  mountain  is  1900  square 
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miles.  The  peat  crater  is  ten  miles 
round  and  400  yards  high.  Pindar 
called  it  the  pillar  of  heaven,  and 
Deucalion  ana  Pyrrha  were  said  to 
have  token  refuge  on  it  to  escape  the 
deluee.  The  perpendicular  height  is 
11000  feet,  or  rather  above  two  miles. 

Snowdon  is  3600  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  promontory 
of  Penmaenmawr,  at  the  edge  of 
which  a  road  passes,  is  1650  feet 

Heiffht  of  the  hills  and  moimtaina, 
by  Ridel's  scale : — 
Riflice-course,  Brighton  •     •  feet  400 

Monmouth  hill    ....  450 

Arthur's  seat 800 

Dunsinnan 1030 

Edgecombe 1300 

Malvern    .......  1350 

Wrikin      .......  1450 

Penmaenmawr   .     .     •     .  1460 

Gibraltar 1470 

Pentland 1600 

Three  Brethren  ....  2000 

Sion 2100 

Vaucluse 2150 

Inglebrough 2290 

Whamsiae 2500 

Cheviot 2670 

Sinai 3000 

Saddleback 3080 

Schehalhien,  Skiddaw,  and 

Ben  Lomond  ....  3290 
Montserrat,     Athos,      and 

Harifell 3300 

Helveilyn 3350 

Snowdon,  Table,  at  Cape  *  3500 

Stromboli 3850 

Vesuvius 3900 

Parnassus 3950 

Ben  Lawers 4030 

Ben-Nevis 4400 

Soufriere 4830 

Hecla        4900 

Puy  de  Dome     ....  5200 

Port  des  Francois    •     •     •  5760 

ColdeTende       ....  6100 

Stony  Mountains     .     .     .  6450 

Olympus 6500 

Simplon 6600 

Cenis 6800 

Rouge 7650 

Santa  Pe 8700 

Pilate 8950 

St.  Gothard 9080 

Carnigou,  Pic  da  Midi  •     •  9300 

Parmesan 10090 

Buet 10120 

Pic  Blanc 10400 

Etna 10950 

Perdu 11200 
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Hochhorn 11300 

Effmont 11440 

AUas  and  New  Zealand    .      12000 

Argentiere 12180 

TenerifTe 12260 

St.  Elias 12700 

Ophir        13850 

Oriel 14400 

Dome  de  Gonte  .  .  .  •  15500 
Southern  Thule       •     •     •      15100 

Ilosa 15550 

Pichmcha 15600 

Blanc 15680 

Tartarian 15800 

Cotocacho 16450 

El  Altar  and  Uinica     •     •      17500 

Cotopaxi 18900 

Disis  Casada  and  four  others  19500 
Chimboraza 21000 

There  are  120  mountains  or  ridffes 
above  10000  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  150  from  5000  to  10000, 
many  of  them  ext.'nsive  ridges. 

Mont  Blanc  is  14542  feet  above  the 
Lake  of  Geneva,  and  this  1233  feet 
above  the  sea. 

Sukanda,  in  the  Himalayas,  is 
25500 ;  and  Dhawalagiri,  in  the  same 
chain,  is  27000  feet,  and  visible 
above  260  miles.  Nineteen  of  these 
mountains  are  higher  than  Chiinbo* 
razo. 

A  village  in  the  Himalayas  is 
14700  feet  high.  The  goats  produce 
the  wool  for  shawls.  At  15500  feet 
beds  of  fossil  shells  were  found.  At 
20000  feet  there  was  not  perpetual 
snow.  They  have  been  ascended  19- 

eooftet. 

The  Alps  cover  600  square  miles. 
They  are  divided  into  the  maritime, 
the  Cottian,  the  Grecian,  the  Helve- 
tian, the  Pennine,  the  Rhcetian,  Car- 
mi,  and  Julian.    The  heights  are — 

Jungfranhom  13739  feet 

Mount  Blanc 15680 

Rosa  15552 

Cervin 14784 

Mount  Perdu,  in  the  Pyrenees,  is 
11270  feet  high,  and  the  Sierra  Ne- 
vada is  11660  feet  high.  Snow  is 
permanent  above  9900  feet. 

The  Allegany  Mountains  in  New 
Hampshire  are  8000  feet,  and  the 
range  is  900  miles.  They  consist  of 
granite,  slate^  and  limestone,  filled 
with  organick  remains. 
Mount  Ararat  is  16200  feet. 
On  thA  Brocken,  the  highest  of  the 
Hartz  Mountains,  a  spectre  is  seen^ 
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of  which  superstition  has  made  a 
profitable  use,  and  formerly  there 
was  a  temple  on  it ;  and  to  tnis  day 
there  is  the  sorcerer's  chain,  the  ma- 
gick  fountain,  and  the  sorcerer's  ane- 
mone. The  spectre  is  seen  in  the 
afternoon,  when  the  sun,  at  a  certain 
height,  projects  the  shadow  of  the 

Sectator  on  any  clouds  or  mists  in 
e  atmosphere.  His  imag[e  is  thus 
seen  several  hundred  feet  high  j  and 
all  his  motions  are  displayed  by  the 
non-reflection. 

The  mountains  of  Seger,  in  Ara- 
bia, produce  frankincense ;  and  those 
of  Safra,  the  balm  of  Mecca,  from  the 
amvris  opobasamum,  which  in  the 
early  ages  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold. 

The  Steppes,  in  Asia,  consist  of 
extensive  tracts  nearly  level,  and 
without  trees;  the  soil  sandy,  and 
serving  the  Tartars  to  graze  their 
flocks  and  horses.  Those  near  the 
Black  Sea  afford  abundance  of  salt, 
a  proof  that  it  formerly  exceeded  its 
present  size. 

There  are  on  mountains  perpetual 

snow  levels,  at  the  following  heights. 

On  the  Andes,  lat.  2 14760  feet 

Mexica  lat  19 13800 

.    Tenerifie no  snow  at  11454 

Etna 9000 

Caucasus 9900 

Pyrenees 8400 

Alps 82*20 

Iceland 2890 

Lapland 3100 

On  Chimborazo,the  upper  5400  feet 

is  perpetual  snow. 
The  Himalayas  have   perpetual 

snow. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  pre- 
cipices is  at  Table  Mountain,  in 
South  Carolina.  It  is  3000  feet  high, 
and  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  valley, 
which  nearly  doubles  its  perpenai- 
cular  elevation.  Near  it  is  a  cata- 
ract which  falls  6  or  700  feet.  In  the 
plains  around,  a  strata  of  shells, 
beds  of  oyster  shells,  and  petrifiea 
fish,  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
There  are  also  found  enormous  bones 
of  unknown  animals,  the  ribs  of 
which  are  six  feet  long,  the  teeth 
above  eight  inches,  three  and  a  half 
wide,  and  nearly  a  foot  in  the  root. 

Though  the  Caspian  Sea  is  remote 
from  every  other,  yet  the  water  is 
salt,  and  abounds  in  fish,  and  the 
usual  marine  productions. 


There  are,  in  diflferent  parrs  of  the 
earth's  surface,  aix>ve  200  volcanoes, 
which  have  been  active  in  modem 
times.  Their  products,  in  many 
countries,  prove  that  in  certain  states 
of  the  earth  they  must  have  been 
more  numerous.  When  the  fermenta- 
tion is  commencing,  smoke  appears; 
noises  are  heard;  earthquakes  take 
place;  and  explosions  of  ashes,  sand, 
and  stone,  precede  the  flow  of  melt- 
ed lava.  The  smoke  consists  of 
steam,  and  carbonick,  sulphurick,  or 
muriatick  eas.  The  ashes  appear  to 
be  exploded  lava,  and  are  often  car- 
ried ny  the  wind  1  or  200  miles. 
Thick  accumulations  of  them  form  a 
compact  stone,  called  tufa ;  the  sco- 
ria is  like  the  slag  of  iron  furnaces. 
The  explosive  force  is  such  as  some- 
times to  throw  stones  of  1  or  200 
tons  eight  or  nine  miles.  Lava  is  a 
stony  substance  like  basalt,  and  may 
sometimes  be  seen  at  the  bottom  of 
a  crater  red  hot,  like  melted  metal, 
bubbling  like  a  fountain.  When  it 
overflows  the  crater  it  is  very  fluid. 
At  Vesuvius,  a  red  hot  current  of  it 
was  from  eight  to  ten  yards  deep,  2 
or  300  yards  oroad,  and  nearly  a  mile 
long.  Mount  Hecla,  in  1783,  threw 
up  a  current  of  burning  lava,  sixty 
miles  long  and  fifteen  broad.  In 
Mexico,  a  plain  was  filled  up  by  it 
into  a  mountain  1600  feet  high,  by 
an  eruptk>n  in  1769.  Its  heat  is  so 
great  tnnt  it  continues  to  smoke  for 
above  twenty  years  afterwards;  and 
a  piece  of  wood  took  fire  in  lava  3i 
years  after  it  had  been  ejected,  at 
a  distance  of  five  miles  from  the  cra- 
ter. Sometimes  they  throw  up  mud, 
and  produce  extensive  devastations. 
Black  volcanick  glass  is  obsidian. 

Isolated  mountains  are  generally 
volcanoes,  as  Etna,  Tenerifie,  &c. 

Granitick  mountains  are  rugged 
ar.d  precipitous;  gneiss,  less  so,  and 
slate  smooth  and  round.  The  Eu- 
ropean and  Asiatick  mountains  are 
crowned  with  granite ;  but  the  An- 
des are  crown^  with  whinstone,  or 
the  newest  floetz  trap :  and  granite 
does  not  rise  higher  than  10  or  12000 
feet  Chimborazo  has  porphjrry  at 
its  summit^  and  Pichinca  basalt. 
Limestone  is  also  found  at  great  ele> 
vations. 

Most  mountains  present  thdr  pre- 
cipitous faces  to  the  sea.  and  tneir 
slooes  to  the  land. 
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to  be  arranged  and  lapped  over  each 
other  like  tne  scales  of  a  fish.  Pro- 
cesses of  waste,  decay,  separation, 
and  combination,  appear  to  have  re- 
sulted from  the  continued  action  of 
air,  beat,  water,  aid  central  force. 
It  appears  that  the  older  secondary 
formations  consist  of  the  very  subn 
stances  of  the  primary  re-united  by 
cement,  while  tneir  debris  again  con- 
stitute the  newer  secondary;  and 
the  ruins  of  quartz  rocks  form  sand- 
stone and  loose  sand ;  and  the  ruin« 
of  slate  and  trap  rocks,  beds  of  clay. 
Such  is  the  general  source  of  the 
siliciousand  arsillaceousicarths  which 
cover  the  earth;  the  detailed  study 
of  which  constitutes  the  extensive 
sciences  of  mineralogy  and  geology. 
Taking  the  land  on  the  globe  at 
160  the  surface  of  the  sea  is  forty, 
and  seven  twelfths  are  in  the  soutn- 
em  hemisphere,  the  water  being  to 
the  land  as  thirteen  to  two,  and  in 
the  northern  hemisphere  as  seven  to 
five.  The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean 
is  calculated  by  La  Place  and  others 
at  two  miles,  and  its  cubick  contents 
at  290  millions  of  miles.  The  Paci- 
fick  ocean  covers  68  millions  of 
square  miles,  the  Atlantick  25000000, 
the  Indian  ocean  17  millions.  The 
southern  ocean  to  forty  or  fifty  de- 
grees is  30  millions,  the  Mediterra- 
nean one  million,  the  Black  Sea 
170000,  the  Baltic  175000,  the  North 
Sea  160000,  the  Persian  Gulf  is  600 
miles  long,  and  the  Red  Sea  is  1500 
miles,  without  a  river. 

The  surface  of  the  sea  is  estimated 
at  150  millions  of  square  miles,  taking 
tlie  whole  surface  of  the  globe  at  197 
millions,  and  its  greatest  depth  is 
supposed  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the 
highest  mountains,  or  four  miles; 
but  La  Place  thinks  that  the  tides 
demand  an  average  depth  of  throe 
miles,  therefore,  the  sea  would  con- 
tain 450  million  of  cubick  miles. 

The  quantity  of  water  discharged 
into  the  sea  by  all  the  rivers  in  the 
world  is  about  36  cubick  miles  in  a 
day,  hence  it  would  take  above  30000 
years  to  create  a  circuit  of  the  whole 
sea  through  clouds  and  rivers. 

The  sea  continues  to  encroach  on 
the  Cornish  coast.  Moimfs  Bay 
and  St.  Ive's  are  expected  to  meet, 
and  place  Penzance  on  an  island. 
Scilly  ancientlv  joined  the  Lani's 
End,  and  St.  Michael's  Mount  has 
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The  surface  of  the  earth  is  196862- 
256  square  miles;  and  its  solidity  is 
259726936416  cubick  miles. 

The  sea  is  to  the  land,  in  round 
millions  of  square  miles,  as  160  to 
40,  or  as  four  to  one. 

The  earth  is,  according  to  different 
measurements,  7912,  7916,  and  7924 
miles  in  diameter;  and  about  24860 
or  24880  miles  round. 

Mathematicians  have  not  agreed 
about  the  exact  proportions  of  the 
earth's  equatorial  and  polar  diame- 
ter. Huygens  made  it  578  to  577. 
Newton  made  it  230  to  220.  Bou- 
guer  179  to  178.  Others  make  it  266 
to  265 ;  and  La  Place  makes  it  334  to 
333 ;  Maupertius  and  Bemouilli  129 
to  128. 

Bodies  are  lighter  at  the  equator 
than  towards  the  poles,  owing  to  the 
spherical  figure,  and  to  the  cosines 
not  shortenmg  so  nmch  as  the  sines 
increase ;  the  former  being  the  cen- 
trifugal and  the  latter  the  centripetal 
force  directed  to  the  equatorial  plane. 
But  Newton  ascribed  it  to  bodies 
being  nearer  the  centre  at  the  pole, 
than  at  the  equator. 

Those  of  the  ancients  who  did  not 
believe  in  the  sphericity  of  the  earth, 
thought  it  a  cylinder,  or  an  extended 
plane.  Homer  made  it  circular,  and 
the  outside  water,  and  this  was  the 
idea  of  the  Jews.  The  later  Greeks 
from  Pythagoras  and  Thalcs  taught 
the  spnericity.  But  the  popes  be- 
lieved it  a  plam,  fifivingall  to  tne  west 
U)  the  kings  of  Spain. 

The  Reerent's  park  is  about  one 
cubick  mife.  Now,  suppose  a  pillar, 
the  base  of  which  is  tne  same  size, 
and  about  thirty  times  higher  than 
St.  Paul's  dome;  this  pillar  would 
be  about  one  square  mile,  and  about 
250  thousand  millions  of  these  pil- 
lars would  be  nearly  equal  to  tlie 
whole  earth. 

The  original  surface  of  the  earth  is 
supposed,  by  Werner,  to  have  been 
granite,  with  pinnacles  or  deep  cavi- 
ties and  hollows;  and  that  then  the 
gneiss,  &c.  was  generated  from  it ; 
and  the  other  strata,  one  above  the 
other,  from  the  remains  of  each,  with 
frequent  intermix! urea.  Others  sup- 
pose the  gneiss,  mica-slate,  and  clay- 
late  to  be  as  old  as  the  granite,  and 


not  been  an  ialaud  for  many  centu- 

Rivera  are  a  beautiful  part  of  the 
harmony  of  Nature.  The  sea  rises 
in  fresh  vapours,  it  falls  in  rain,  fer- 
ulizing  the  ground,  and  returns  by 
the  lowest  levels  to  the  sea  again, 
forming  a  channel  in  the  soil;  ana 
when  the  fall  is  not  sufficient,  lakes 
more  or  less  extensive,  and  courses 
more  or  less  devious  as  the  land  is 
hilly  or  plain,  are  formed. 

Rivers  and  tides  produce  silent  but 
great  changes  in  the  forms  of  land, 
and  they  flow  in  the  lowest  levels, 
but  overflowing  and  contracting, 
they  soon  form  decided  channels  by 
raismg  the  banks  with  mud  and  ve- 
getation. Sometimes  their  course 
18  intemipted,  and  they  form  lakes 
which  enlarge  till  they  overflow,  and 
hence  cataracts.  The  St  Lawrence 
is  an  example  of  these  circum- 
stances. 

The  mud  of  large  rivers  extends 
continents  a>t  their  debouches;  the 
subsiding  mud  forms  deltas  of  low- 
lands which  in  time  unite  with  the 
main  (and  and  form  the  plains.  The 
Amazons,  the  Oronooko,  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Nile,  the  Danube,  the  Wo! - 
ga,  and  the  Chinges  all  have  islands 
at  their  mouths,  and  the  sea  is  muddy 
for  a  great  distance.  The  Missis8q)pi 
adds  300  feet  per  annum  to  the  mam 
land  from  this  cause ;  the  Nile  has 
advanced  the  land  sixteen  feet  per 
annum  since  the  time  of  Herodotus, 
and  has  raised  the  surface  of  Eg3rpt 
four  inches  in  a  century.  The  Po 
carries  out  the  land  228  feet  per  an- 
num, and  consequently  Adrea,  which 
2500  years  ago  was  upon  the  sea,  is 
now  tweuty  miles  from  it  The  Yel- 
low river  in  China  carries  down  two 
millions  of  cubick  feet  per  hour  of  al- 
luvium, so  as  to  be  lixely  to  fill  up 
the  Yellow  sea.  The  Nile  begins  to 
rise  m  June,  and  attains  twenty-four 
to  twenty-eight  feet  of  elevation 
in  the  middle  of  August,  and  tlien 
floods  the  valley  of  Egypt  twelve 
miles  wide.  The  Ganges  rises  from 
April  till  August  thirty-two  feet,  and 
then  creates  a  flood  100  miles  wide. 
The  Euphrates  rises  bett«>een  March 
and  June  twelwi  feet  and  covers  the 
Babylonian  plains.  The  Mi^issippi 
rises  with  the  melting  of  the  snow's 
from  March  till  June,  and  forms 
breadths  of  rapid  water  of  vast  fx- 
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tent.  At  tl:e  distance  of  1000  miles 
from  the  sea,  it  rises  fifty  feet  and 
by  spreading  over  a  large  tract  rises 
only  twenty-five  at  300  miles,  and 
twelve  feet  at  100  miles. 

Corals  and  their  operations  are 
the  most  extraordinary  species  of  ex- 
istence known  to  us.  Their  vast  fa- 
bricks  in  the  sea  are  produced  by  the 
unity  of  action^  though  each  anunal 
lives  a  solitaire  m  its  own  solid  shelL 
Yet  the  chief  part  of  their  structure 
is  a  common  wall,  to  protect  their 
community  from  the  usual  swell  of 
the  ocean.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
madrepores,  wlule  other  shell  fish 
congregate  on  and  near  theh-  struc- 
tures. One  reef,  on  the  coast  of 
New  Holland,  in  fathomless  seas, 
extends  1000  miles  long  and  from 
40  to  60  broad  :  one  vast  mass  of 
limestone,  likely  ere  long  to  be  dry 
and  fertile  land.  They  are  supposed 
not  to  work  above  the  water,  though 
their  rocks  are  found  from  100  to 
300  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  numerous  islands  on  the  coast 
of  Norway  generate  currents,  and 
one  of  them  called  Maelstrom,  runs 
between  some  islands  six  hours  from 
north  to  south,  and  six  the  contrary. 
Against  the  tide  and  in  stormy  wea- 
ther, it  is  fatal  to  navigators,  and 
even  to  whales.  At  high  ana  low 
water,  and  in  summer,  it  may  be 
crossed  without  danger. 

The  vast  tract  of  land  between  the 
Andes  and  the  Allan  tick  is  so  level, 
that  in  300  miles  the  river  Paraguay 
does  not  fall  above  a  foot.  Three 
rivers  fall  into  an  estuary  of  fresh 
water,  called  the  Rio  de  la  Plata ; 
which  at  is  efflux,  is  160  miles  broad, 
and  30  miles  over,  opposite  Buenoe 
Ayres.  At  200  miles  distance,  it  re- 
ceives several  rivers  besides  the  Pa- 
raguay, and  this  receives  the  Parana 
and  Aruguay,  which  run  to  the 
Andes. 

The  country  near  the  Orcnooko 
and  Its  tributary  streams,  is  flooded 
in  the  rainy  season  to  a  vast  extent ; 
and  the  Oronooko  near  its  mouth, 
expands  over  the  land  in  June,  July, 
and  August,  6  or  600  miles. 

The  narrowest  part  of  the  At- 
lantick  is  more  than  two  miles  deep. 
In  other  parts  it  is  about  one  and  a 
half  mile. 

The  remains  of  animals  and  vego* 
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tables  in  the  rocks  snd  earthy  strata 
of  the  earth,  are  the  true  and  ouiy 
means  of  ascertaining  its  history  and 
natural  changes  before  the  records 
of  man.  The  discoveries  made  on 
this  subject  within  the  last  half  cen- 
tury form  an  era  in  science  in  which 
the  name  of  Cuvicr  will  always  be 
distinguished.  In  all  countries,  on 
digging  to  certain  depths,  and  in 
mining,  the  remains  of  fishes,  vege- 
tables, quadrupeds,  and  birds  are 
found  in  the  soil  or  imbedded  in  the 
rocks,  except  in  those  of  primitive 
antiquity.  The  general  regularity 
with  which  those  that  are  marine 
are  laid  at  one  level,  and  those  which 
are  products  of  land  are  laid  at 
another,  and  the  alternations  of  these 
marine  and  land  products,  lead  to 
(he  conclusion  that  the  sea  has  re- 
peatedly covered  the  land  for  lone 
Eeriods  of  time,  and  that  the  land 
as,  at  intermediate  periods,  been 
dry;  and  what  is  very  remarkable, 
the  remains  found  consist,  and  al- 
ways at  certain  depths,  of  species  of 
animals,  vegetables,  &c.  not  now  in 
existence,  and  often  of  genera  not 
natural  to  the  present  climate.  Cu- 
vier  has  enumerated  several  hun- 
dred genera  of  animals,  fishes,  and 
vegetables  so  found,  of  which  there 
qre  none  of  the  living  genera  or  spe- 
cies. The  lowest  rocks,  it  is  there- 
fore inferred,  were  at  one  time  the 
surface  of  the  earth  and  the  seat  of 
organick  life.  These  appear  to  have 
been  destroyed  by  some  great  revo- 
lutions which  brought  new  tribes  of 
organized  beings,  while  their  kinds 
prove  that  the  surface  was  covered 
with  water.  The  subsequent  ap- 
pearance of  amphibia,  &c.  prove  tne 
development  of  dry  land  ;  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  swept  away,  and 
among  later  solid  rocks,  the  mon- 
strous race  of  herbiverous  quadrupeds 
and  gigantick  lacerta  came  into  ex- 
istence when  the  earth  seems  to 
have  acquired  herbage  for  their  sub- 
sistence. How  long  this  race  kept 
possession  cannot  be  guessed,  but 
their  length  of  life  is  well  known. 
The  gypsum,  &c.  which  noN^ contains 
their  remains  is  covered  v/ith  newer 
deposits,  abounding  in  sea  shells, 
and  above  the  stratum  is  found  a  new 
race  of  herbiverous  animals  of  the 
genera  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros, 
OLC.  and  above  thsnri  is  the  first  loose 
soil  intermixed  with  marine   sub- 


stances, proving  second  or  third  im- 
mersions of  the  sea;  and  above  this 
lies  the  soil  which  the  present  race 
of  animals  enjoy.  What  may  fol- 
low, and  when,  and  how,  is  a  curi- 
ous question. 

The  age  of  the  rocks  indicates  the 
age  of  the  remains,  but  we  can  mea 
sure  neither  by  any  comparison  with 
known  time. 

The  older  secondary  rocks  con- 
tain peculiar  aquatick  plants  and 
reeds,  then  above  these  madrepores, 
corals,  &e,  all  fixed  where  they 
lived ;  then  shell-fish,  very  simple, 
but  differing  from  all  now  in  exist- 
ence; in  strata  above  these  fishes, 
bamboos  and  ferns ;  in  a  still  higher 
stratum  are  more  compHcate  shells 
and  oviparous  amphibia,  as  croco- 
diles, tortoises,  and  reptiles;  these 
are  imbedded  in  the  uppermost  solid 
rocks  of  the  oldest  secondary  forma- 
tion. 

In  the  newest  solid  rock  forma 
tions,  whales,  seal^  and  birds  ap- 
pear ;  above  these  land  animals  of 
enormous  size,  birds  and  fresh  water 
shells,  all  in  concrete  rocks. 

Above  these,  in  the  lowest  beds  of 
loose  soil  and  peat  bogs,  elephants, 
elks,  rhinoceroses,  of  peculiar  spe- 
cies ore  found.  Near  the  surface  is 
found  the  remains  of  the  existing 
races.  Human  bones  have  only  been 
found  among  these. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  all  these 
phenomena  of  tne  surface  of  the 
earth  (for  to  the  depth  that  man  pe- 
netrates is  to  be  regarded  as  surface] 
are  occasioned  by  the  oblique  ana 
eccentrick  motions  of  the  earth  as  a 
planet,  and  of  its  varied  reactions  in 
connexion  with  the  forces  which 
produce  the  motions.  The  different 
distance  in  the  perihelion  and  aphe- 
lion, which  points  progress  rouna  the 
ecliptick  in  every  20900  years,  is  one 
of  tne  chief  causes ;  the  difTerence  of 
reaction  at  the  two  distances  being 
effected  by  the  mobile  waters;  ana 
greatest,  and  therefore  most  accu- 
mulating, being  in  the  hemisphere 
over  which  the  perihelion  is  acting. 
At  present,  and  for  6000  years,  the 
perihelion  has  been  vertical  over  the 
southern  hcnriisphere,  and  to  this 
cause  is  ascribed  the  vast  prepon- 
derance of  water  in  the  southern 
hemisphere  and  the  draining  of  the 
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northern  hemisphere  at  and  since 
that  epoch.  Another  general  cause 
is  the  variable  obliquity  of  the  eclip- 
tick,  by  which  the  tropicks  are  at 
present  narrowing  at  the  rate  of  62 
seconds  in  a  century ;  a  motion  which 
it  is  supposed  may  be  accelerated  at- 
limes  by  the  other  cause  and  bv  the 
variable  disposition  of  the  dry  land. 

A  bat  has  been  found  in  limestone, 
opossums  in  slate,  guinea-pigs,  rab- 
bits, rats,  and  beavers  in  limestone : 
the  sloth,  one  fourteen  feet  long,  in 
South  America  and  in  limestone 
caves.  Bears,  dogs,  foxes,  and  wolves 
in  diluvial  soils  and  caves ;  hyaenas 
and  tigers  in  limestone  caves  and 
marl ;  the  teeth  of  horses,  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  hysnas.  bears,  wolves, 
6lc.  are  found  m  masses  in 


iuvial  soils ;  oxen  in  peat-bogs  in 
several  countries ;  deer  and  elks  in 
peat-bogs  and  marl-pits,  one  six  feet 
nigh  and  nine  feet  long  was  found  in 
the  Isle  of  Man,  in  mart,  covered  with 
sand,  then  peat,  and  then  the  vege- 
table soil.  Rhinoceroses  are  found 
in  every  part  of  Europe  and  in  the 
arctick  circle ;  the  hippopotamus  is 
found  in  England,  France,  and  Ger- 
many. 

Elephants,  and  animals  much 
larger  than  elephants,  called  mam- 
moths, have  been  found  in  Europe. 
America^  and  Siberia.  One  found 
near  Abingdon,  now  at  Oxford,  is 
sixteen  feet  high,  and  its  bones  were 
mixed  with  those  of  other  large  ani- 
mals :  another  was  found  in  Siberia 
in  the  ice,  quite  perfect  in  its  flesh, 
skin,  hair,  and  e^es,  with  a  long 
mane  and  tail  of  stifT  black  bristles ; 
others  have  been  found  in  Hudson's 
Bay.  The  gigantick  mastadon  is 
found  in  North  America  and  Siberia, 
rhe  gigantick  tapir,  twelve  feet  high 
and  eighteen  feet  long,  has  been 
found  m  different  parts  of  Europe. 
Whales  are  found  in  Essex,  in  Lon- 
don clay,  and  in  Bath  limestone. 

The  fossil  or  organick  remains  in 
strata  are  always'the  same  kind  in 
similar  strata,  and  j^nerally  have 
characters  of  simplicity  of  structure, 
proportioned  to  the  a^  or  depth  of 
the  stratum.  According  to  Kirwan, 
Dctrifactions  or  fossil  remains  are 
ound  in  marl,  chalk,  limestone,  or 
clay ;  seldom  in  sandstone,  and  rare- 
]y  m  gypsum  j  never  in  gneiss,  gra- 
nite, Dasalt,  or  shorle:  but  some- 


times in  pyrites  and  ores.  They  are 
impregnated  with  the  species  ojf 
earth  in  which  they  are  formed 
Those  in  slate  or  clay  are  compressed 
and  flattened. 

In  the  oldest  limesUnus  are  found 
worms,  tubipores,  millepores,  belim- 
nites,  ammonites,  nautilites. 

In  argillaceous  schUU  of  primary 
formation  are  found  the  same,  and 
corallite^  echinites,  fishes,  lea^€S| 
reeds,  palms,  &c. 

In  the  lowest  secondary  sandstone 
are  found  the  preceding  with  ortho- 
ceratites,  and  pectinitcs. 

In  the  secondary  limestone  below 
coal  are  found  the  same  with  gri- 
phites,  ostracites,  buccinites,  6cc. 

The  coal  above  the  preceding  evi- 
dently consists  of  bitumenized  tim- 
ber, with  leaves  and  shell  and 
branches  of  shrubs  l^ng  upon  tlie 
beds,  and  shells,  &c.  m  the  shale  be- 
tween the  beds. 

Bed  marl  or  sandstone  contains 
all  the  preceding,  together  with  crabs 
and  amphibia,  and  fishes. 

The  strata  between  the  preceding 
and  chalk  contain  every  variety  of 
shells  and  zoophiles. 

Chalk  abounds  in  fossil  remains 
like  the  preceding,  with  sponges, 
primitcs.  tortoises,  and  parts  of  fishes 
Above  the  chalk  the  lowest  marine 
limestone,  and  two  other  strata  above 
it,  contain  similar  remains,  with 
leaves  of  fuci;  and  the  sandstone 
above  is  similar. 

Gypsumj  the  lowest  fresh  water 
formation,  contains  various  large 
animals  of  the  genus  palo^othera, 
canis,  anoplothcra,  saurus,  &€.  be- 
sides birds,  fishes  and  palms. 

Above  the  gypsum  is  a  marine 
formation  of  gypsum  and  marl,  con- 
taining manne  shells,  crabs,  and 
fishes. 

The  upper  sandstone  contains  va- 
rious marine  shells  of  a  dozen  ge- 
nera. 

Above  this  is  another /re«^  teater 
formition  containing  various  ani- 
mals with  silicified  wood,  and  re- 
mains of  crocodiles,  turtles,  lobsters, 
sharks'  teeth,  and  branches  of  trees 
with  fruit. 

Chalk  also  contains  marine  sub- 
stances, from  the  sponge  tu  the  aUi- 
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£ator ;  and  day  containB  crabs  and 
lobsters,  shells,  fishes,  crocodiles, 
fruit,  fossil  wood,  and  seed-vessels 
of  woods  in  great  varieties.  Dilu- 
vial rocks  contain  elephants,  &<c. 
Below  chalk  the  remains  are  marine ; 
but  chalk  and  the  coal  formation  and 
upwards  contain  marine  and  land 
remains.  The  upper  old  formations 
contain  the  larger  animals,  and  the 
alluvial  and  newest  strata,  subjects 
with  which  we  arc  familiar. 

One  hundred  ffenera  of  multivalve 
and  vivalvc  sheUft  have  been  disco- 
vered, and  of  some  of  them  there  are 
hundreds  of  species.  Eighty  genera 
of  bivalves  are  also  enumerated,  be- 
sides thirteen  genera  of  zoophytes. 
Most  of  the  shells  are  of  genera  no 
longer  in  existence,  and  their  forms, 
often  gigantick,  create  astonishment 
in  the  most  listless.  Ammonites 
nione  form  some  hundred  species 
from  a  diameter  of  four  or  five  feet 
to  aggregated  millions  of  a  few 
pounds. 

Cuvier  establishes  thirty-six  new 
genera  of  fossil  quadnii>eds  now  un- 
known, besides  uncertain  ones,  and 
forty-nine  species.  He  thinks  the 
oviparous  animals  were  more  an- 
cient than  the  viviparous,  that  they 
might  have  been  contemporaneous 
witn  the  more  ancient  fishes,  but  that 
quadnipeds  and  mammiferous  ani- 
mals were  far  more  recent. 

Several  immense  basins  of  rock 
have  been  discovered,  which  are  now 
filled  up  and  level,  as  the  Paris  ba- 
sin, that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and 
that  from  Sheepy  to  Reading,  on 
which  London  stands.  First,  there 
is  a  marine  stratum  in  them  on  chalk, 
of  sand  and  clay  with  shells ;  the 
next  stratum  is  fresh  water  deposits; 
the  third  marine,  the  fourth  fresh  wa- 
ter, and  then  over  this  are  alluvial 
deposits.  The  basins  are  500  feet 
deep,  and  below  them  are  limestone, 
marl,  sandstone,  chert,  and  shale, 
all  containing  marine  shells.  The 
lowest  of  the  fresh  water  contains 
palm-trees,  amphibia,  quadrupeds, 
and  birds.  The  thin!  contains  fishes 
and  crabs,  and  covers  the  second 
with  marl,  sandstone,  and  quartz,  of 
the  kind  called  millstone.  The  fourth 
contains  fresh  water  shells  and  ve- 
g:etables.  The  alluvial  contains  va- 
riouB  strata,  and  remains  of  ele- 
phants, trees,  and  many  large  un- 


known animals,  and  on  this  lies  (he 
soil  of  the  surface. 

Mount  Bolca,  near  Verona,  pre- 
sents the  most  numerous  specimens 
in  Orvctology  which  have  yet  been 
found  in  one  place.  Bones  of  ele- 
phants, stags,  bears,  and  pbocc,  200 
genera  of  unknown  testacea— 200 
species  of  petrified  shells,  belonging 
to  different  modem  seas  and  climates, 
with  zoophytes  of  different  genera, 
and  remams  of  birds  and  insects  are 
found  in  immense  masses,  basaltick 
columns,  scoriae,  lava,  &c.  appear, 
the  whole  proving  that  fire  and  water 
have  operated  in  remote  ages. 

The  remains  of  land  animals  are 
not  more  remarkable  at  Mount  Balca 
than  those  of  marine  productions, 
for  the  fishes  of  all  modern  seas  ana 
rivers  are  imbedded  in  the  calcareous 
quarries,  a  sort  of  marly  schist  of  a 
light  gray  colour,  affording  a  foetid 
odour  like  putrefaction.  In  general 
they  are  perfect,  and  not  mere  im- 
pressions; there  have  been  ninety- 
four  species  found,  one  three  feet  m 
length,  and  a  voung  shark  with  its 
food  undigested  in  the  stomach,  and 
another  fish  has  one  half  swallowed 
in  its  throat.  Fish  of  the  Japanese 
seas,  others  of  rivers  in  India,  and 
some  peculiar  to  fresh  water  lakea 
while  many  of  the  specimens  belong 
to  genera  and  species  no  longer  in 
existence.  Marine  plants  are  im- 
printed on  the  stones,  and  among  the 
remains  of  birds  a  petrified  quilfhaa 
been  found.  To  account  for  the  va- 
rieties, it  has  been  supposed  either 
that  a  volcano  increasea  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  surrounding  sea,  or  tnat 
the  ^ulf  of  a  volcano  may  itself  com- 
municate with  the  sea,  and  the  fish 
be  involved,  for  it  appears  that  fish 
are  frequently  thrown  in  prodigious 
numbers  from  craters  of  burning  vol- 
canoes. An  apothecary  at  Verona 
lately  possessed  a  cabinet  containing 
600  fishes  of  different  sizes  extracted 
from  Bolca,  and  the  Marquis  Douisi 
had  800  specimens,  many  of  extra- 
ordinary size.  For  further  details 
and  arguments  on  this  very  curious 
subject,  the  reader  may  consult  the 
article  Bolca,  in  Brewster's  Cyclo- 
pedia. 

Brogniart,  in  his  Geological  Flo* 
ra,  classes  plants  into  four  periods : 
1,  The  transition  and  coal  forma 
tions;  2,  Variegated  sandstone:  3, 


The  chalk;  and 4,  Above  the  chalk. 


He  conceives  that  the  successive 
creations  are  distinguished  by  a  sud- 
den change  in  the  essential  charac- 
Censticks.  Those  of  the  fourth  period 
ore  similar  to  the  present  Below 
the  chalk  the  most  perfect  are  the 
cycadea  and  con\fera.  A  land  ve- 
getation marks  each  period,  while 
one  family  of  one  period  runs  into 
another.  The  dicotyledonous  begin 
in  the  oldest  strata  of  the  secondary 
formations,  and  increase  in  the  more 
recent. 

Eight  species  of  birds  are  found  in 
ffypsum,  near  Paris.  Crocodiles  are 
found  m  blue  clay  in  Dorsetshire, 
and  on  the  opposite  French  coast. 

Lizards,  twenty-four  feet  long, 
equal  to  the  dragons  of  antiquity,  are 
found  at  Maastricht,  and  in  Bavaria. 

Lizards  found  at  Stonefield  must 
have  been  forty  feet  long  and  eight 
feet  high.  Fossil  fishes  occur  every 
where,  and  in  all  forms.  Crabs  are 
numerous,  as  well  as  other  shell- 
fish. 

Insects  are  found  in  slate,  and  flies 
and  ants  in  amber;  and  a  perfect 
scoipion  was  found  in  a  piece  of  am- 
ber. 

70  genera  of  univalve  shells  have 
been  discriminated ;  and  other  shells 
are  so  numerous  and  novel  as  to  fill 
large  books  with  their  descriptions. 
Their  masses  are  so  great,  that  many 
have  supposed  that  the  vast  moun- 
tains of  limestone  are  formed  of 
their  remains. 

Marbles  are  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  them,  and  in  many 
kinds  the  forms  are  perfect.  They 
are  found  at  every  depth  which  has 
been  penetrated,  and  under  beds  of 
stone  a  thousand  feet  thick. 

In  France,  at  100  miles  from  the 
seSj  a  single  oyster  bed  was  found, 
which,  in  oysters  and  other  marine 
bodies,  is  equal  to  500  millions  of 
cubick  yards. 

Sharks'  teeth  and  fishes'  teeth 
abound  in  Oxfordshire. 

Fossil  shells  are  found  in  moun- 
tains every  where ;  and  they  abound 
in  the  stones  of  which  the  Egyp- 
tian, Grecian,  and  Roman  structures 
are  formed. 

Miners  are  familiar  with  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  vegetables,  none 
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of  them  like  the  plliitLDf4h»pr^seiH 
country.  RemainV  of  fdants  ami 
tropical  plants  are  fo^d^£i%lvMi, 


and  all  over  Europe. 

Forests  of  standing  ?re8»--h*iw. 
been  discovered  in  Yorkshire  and  in 
Ireland,  imbedded  in  stone. 

Shells,  bones,  teeth,  and  various 
vegetables,  are  scarcely  altered.  In 
other  cases  their  impressions  remain 
on  the  stones ;  but  more  commonly 
their  substance  is  penetrated  witn 
earthy  matter,  and  they  are  incor- 
porated with  the  stone.  They  first 
appear  in  the  transition  class  of 
rocks,  and  in  them  their  forms  are 
the  most  simple.  Those  in  the  old- 
est rocks,  as  limestone  and  slate,  are 
chiefly  molusca,  as  corals,  ammon- 
ite^ nautili tes,  &c.  while  vegetables 
seldom  occur,  except  reeds  and  ferns. 

In  mountain  limestone  and  red 
sandstone,  the  above  are  found,  and 
more  numerous  vegetables.  The  coal 
formations  alwund  in  cacti  palms, 
reeds,  and  ferns;  the  magnesian 
limestone,  which  rests  on  coal,  con 
tains  numerous  fish  and  amphibia. 

The  second  sandstone  contains 
both  trees  and  shells.  Lias  and  vo- 
lite  abound  in  bivalve- shells,  spines 
of  fishes,  and  bones  of  turtles,  cro- 
codiles, opossums,  and  fossil  woods, 
besides  ferns  and  reeds. 

Fossil  bones  of  the  great  masfa- 
don,  and  other  animals,  have  been 
discovered  in  the  Binnan  Empire. 

Fossil  remains  on  the  Ohio  prove 
that  it  was  once  covered  by  the  sea. 

Caves  full  of  bones  of  bears,  hy- 
senas,  &c.  have  been  found  in  Kent, 
in  France,  Yorkshire,  Franconia, 
Italy,  Somersetshire,  &c. 

On  the  descent  of  a  sandstone 
rock,  near  Lochmabcn,  now  hard, 
but  then  soft,  there  have  been  found, 
for  forty  or  fifty  yards,  four  tracks  of 
animals,  distinctly  marked  in  un- 
interrupted continuity,  with  regular 
alternations  of  right  and  left  foot  and 
the  heel  and  toes ;  supposed  in  one 
case  to  be  the  tortoise  or  crocodile : 
and  the  most  distinct  were  on  rocks 
sixty  or  seventy  feet  below  the 
modem  surface. 

Under  the  ruins  of  an  ancient 
town,  near  Modena,  standing  trees 
have  been  found,  beneath  these  beds 
of  shells,  and  beneath  these  vegeta- 
ble remains.  Ancient  authors,  Greek 
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and  Roman,  speak  of  many  such 
discoveries  in  their  time. 

Trees  are  often  found  in  Lapland 
and  Siberia  converted  into  iron  ore 
and  carbonate  of  copper.  Lignites 
are  petrified  trees,  in  a  state  between 
peat  and  coals. 

The  most  acute  modem  geoloffists 
afijee  in  opinion  that  the  vast  beds 
of  secondary  limestone,-  and  most  of 
the  secondary  calcareous  strata  have 
been  the  proauction  of  shellfish  and 
corals;  and  are  distinct  from  the 
granite,  eneiss,  and  their  silicious 
and  arKilTaceous  ruins,  which  com- 
pose other  strata. 

Two  naves  fiiU  of  bones  have  late- 
ly been  discovered  in  France,  and 
in  one  of  them  remains  of  nide  pot- 
tery. 

Insects  are  found  perfect  in  amber 
and  copal,  which  must  have  been  of 
great  antiquity.  They  afibrd  new 
genera  and  species. 

In  the  13th  and  14th  century  the 
face  of  Scotland,  according  to  Tyt- 
ler,  was  covered  with  immense  for- 
ests of  oak  filled  with  deer.  Inver- 
ness, Elgin,  Aberdeen,  &c.  &c.  were 
covered  with  wood ;  and  Stirling 
and  Perth  had  extensive  royal  for- 
ests. The  remains  of  large  trees,  of 
oaks,  ash,  beech,  dbc.  are  constantly 
found  deep  under  the  surface.  Bears, 
wolves,  wild  boars,  and  bisons  also 
abounded  in  them.  Bears  were  ex- 
tirpated in  the  13th,  and  wolves  in 
the  17th  century.  Beavers  also 
abounded  in  the  lochs. 

In  St.  Andrew's  Cathedral,  used 
to  be  shown  the  remains  of  a  wild 
boar,  with  tusks  sixteen  inches  long 
and  four  thick. 

Wood  is  found  in  Languedoc,  part 
jet,  part  wood ;  and  trees  have  been 
found  converted  into  jet,  but  so  en- 
tire as  to  distinguish  their  species,  as 
walnut  and  beach. 

In  Zetland,  twenty-four  feet  be- 
low the  level  of  the  sea  dyke,  there 
have  been  found  tuii;  old  alder,  and 
other  trees. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  bones  of 
apparent  birds,  found  at  Stonesfiold, 
oc.  are  pterodactyles,  or  extinct  spe- 
cies of  flying  reptiles. 

Ink  bafirs,  like  those  in  the  cuttle 
fish,  are  found  in  the  lias  at  Lyme. 

The  bezoar  stones  found  at  Lyme, 


in  lias,  are  the  faeces  of  the  ichthyo- 
saurus. They  resemble  pebbles  or 
long  potatoes. 

The  dung  of  the  sea-bird,  the 
guana,  on  tne  coast  of  Peru,  is  a 
stratum  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  thick- 
ness, somewhat  simdar  to  fossil  co- 
prolites. 

The  strata,  near  Reading,  consists 
of  a  deep  bed  of  clay,  three  feet  of 
coarse  fuller's  earth,  four  feet  of 
green  sand,  one  and  a  half  foot  of 
sandy  clay,  two  feet  of  ovster  sheila, 
one  foot  of  sandv  clay,  thirty  feet  of 
chalk,  and  a  bea  of  nint.  In  other 
places,  fossil,  shells,  sharks'  teeth, 
remains  of  fish,  are  found;  and  in 
others,  bones  of  anunals,  and  re- 
mains of  birch  trees. 

On  the  shores  of  the  Mersey,  at 
Liveipool,  at  nineteen  feet,  was 
found  fine  sea  sand ;  then  a  firm  blu- 
ish marl  intermixed  with  lichen, 
fibres,  and  leaves ;  then  branches  of 
trees ;  then  trunks  and  roots  of  oaks, 
firs,  &c.,  then  marl,  and  at  thirty 
feet  a  pair  of  stag's  horns ;  then 
black  peat,  with  nut-shells,  fibres  of 
timber,  &c.  a  foot  thick,  resting  on 
the  rock  forty  feet  below  the  quay, 
and  twenty  below  the  level  of  the 
pool, 

Bullock  describes  a  fossil  lizard 
150  feet  long. 

Ammonites,  a  univalve  shell,  is  a 
very  common  organick  remain,  bat 
not  in  existence  as  a  living  genus. 

The  molar  tooth  of  a  mammoth 
weighs  8  lb. ;  and  the  knob  of  the 
bone  of  the  leg  is  a  foot  in  diameter. 
It  was  a  carnivorous  animal,  and  the 
Indians  have  traditions  of  their  ter- 
rible devastations. 

A  whole  mammoth  was  found  in 
1806  imbedded  within  ice  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Lena.  It  was  nine 
feet  hii^,  and  its  horns  weighed  400 
lbs.  The  skeleton  is  now  at  Peters- 
burgh. 

Giant's  bones  17^  18,  20,  and  30 
feet  high  are  credibly  reported  to 
have  been  found ;  but  there  is  now 
no  doubt  but  they  were  organick  re- 
mains of  colossal  quadrup«is. 

In  1821  the  bones  of  an  enormous 
mammoth  were  found  near  Roches- 
ter. 

Madrepore  rocks  are  found  in  tb^ 


West  India  Islands  on  the  highest 
primitive  mountains. 

There  are  beds  of  sea  shells  2000 
feet  faiffh,  on  Etna,  and  strata  of 
gray  clay,  filled  with  shells  much 
nigber.  The  base  is  lava  and  ma- 
rine substances  in  alternate  layers; 
and  beneath  a  stratum  of  lava  is  a 
stratum  of  rounded  pebbles^  while 
aboTe  it  are  calcareous  emmences 
formed  by  the  sea.  A  Sicilian  canon 
who  examined  some  of  the  beds  of 
laTa,  separated  bv  rich  soils,  has  cal- 
culated that  at*  least  14000  years 
have  passed  during  their  formation. 

Thirty  on©  great  eruptions  have 
oocimred  withm  the  records  of  an- 
cient history.  Stones  of  immense 
size  rise  to  the  height  of  7000  feet, 
and  others  fall  100  miles  distant. 
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corded,  of  which  89  ite^in  islandsT 
Submarine  volcanoes  often  throw  up 
islands.  The  Azores,  the  Lipari,  the 
Canary  Islands,  <fec.  are  exaniplesL 
There  seems  no  doubt  but  the  sane 
species  of  gaseous  explosions^  whieh 
cause  volcanick  eruptions,  cause 
earthquakes,  and  these  always  ac- 
company the  activity  of  volcMioes. 

All  volcanoes  appear  to  ejosi  near 
a  sea,  and,  by  the  matter  they  eject, 
to  have  some  oomniunicatbn  with  it. 

Volcanoes  and  tracts  of  bmd  are 
often  absorbed  by  the  earth,  and 
leave  lakes  in  their  places. 

Professor  Daubeny  ascribes  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  lo  the  access 
of  water  to  the  in^mmable  bases  of 
the  earths  and  alkaliesy  and   this 
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m  the  combustion  of  beds  of  coal, 
but  in  terrestrial  operations  seated 
dero  under  the  oldest  formations ; 
and  hot  springs  in  Germany  issue 
from  gneiss,  granite,  and  clay  slate. 
The  Giant's  Causeway  is  an  as- 
semblage of  basal  tick  or  volcanick 
cokimns  a  mile  in  extent. 

The  site  of  .ancient  Rome  is  on 
volcanick  products,coveringa  marine 
formation. 

At  the  Lisbon  earthquake,  Bristol 
Hot  Wells  became  red.  A  well  in 
King's  Wood  became  black,  and  the 
Avon  flawed  back  while  rising. 

Rounded  pebbles  are  broken  frag- 
ments of  rocks,  rendered  smooth  by 
mutual  attritions,  in  long  time,  by 
water  and  tides. 

.  The  land  in  the  northern  is  to  that 
ra  the  southern  hemisphere  as  16  to 
6.  The  length  of  the  old  continent, 
taken  from  Behring*s  Straits  to  Cape 
Vcfd  is  UOOO  miles,  and  from  Cape 
Horn  to  Melville's  Island  is  9000. 

The  Amazons  fall  but  a  foot  in  50 
miles,  or  thd  Rhine  one  foot  in  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  the  Loire  a  foot  in 
U  mile. 

Fossil  shells  have  been  found  on 
the  top  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  from  10 
to  12000  on  the  Andes. 

Ninety  species  of  bones  of  quadra- 
peds  have  been  found,  which  are  now 
unkno.ai. 

About  2no  active  volcanoes  are  re- 
VoL.  IIL8 


confined  in  a  cavernous  space,  it  is 
an  earthguake;  and  when  fed  and 
supported  by  water,  as  in  an  eleva- 
tion, It  becomes  a  volcano. 

A  volcano,  in  1815,  in  Sambawa, 
m  the  Indian  Seas^  shook  the  earth 
1000  miles  round.  It  filled  the  air 
with  ashes  300  miles,  and  roared  at 
that  distance  like  thunder.  Others, 
as  Etna,  &c.  have  been  equally  terri- 
fick. 

There  is  a  regular  current  from  the 
pole  towards  the  equator,  and  in  low 
latitudes  from  east  to  west.  This 
general  current  being  embayed  in  the 
West  Indies,  begets  a  returning 
stream  called  the  gulf  stream,  which 
proceeds  between  the  Bahamas  and 
Florida,  northward,  at  the  rate  of 
three  or  four  miles  an  hour ;  and  it 
thence  passes  to  Newfoundland,  and 
is  reflected  eastward  to  the  Azores, 
and  crosses  theAtlantick  to  the  Ca- 
naries; and  thence  joins  the  general 
current  from  east  to  west.  Hum- 
boldt calculates  that  the  same  water 
is  nearly  three  years  in  making  this 
circuit  oflO  or  11000  miles.  A  branch 
of  it  reaches  the  western  coasts  oi 
Ireland  or  Scotland,  and  often  brings 
West  India  products,  wood,  &c 
which  even  reach  Greenland,  &c. 

The  gulf  stream  proceeding  from 
theTropicks,may  be  distinguished  by 
its  higher  temperature.  Its  breadth 
increases  from  sixty  miles,  at  lat.  2S 
degrees,  to  150  at  33  degrees,  and  at 
40  degrees  it  is  500  miles. 
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An  upper  current  runs  into  the 
Mediterranean,  and  a  south  runs 
into  the  Baltic,  on  the  Danish  side, 
and  a  north  one  out  of  it  on  the  Swe- 
dish side. 

The  waters  of  the  Red  Sea  appear 
to  be  thirty-two  feet  higher  than  the 
Mediterranean,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mex- 
ico is  twenty-two  or  twenty-three 
highu'  than  tlie  Pacifick. 

Sea- water  appears  to  contain  from 
3.4  to  4  per  cent,  of  salt.  Its  specifick 
gravity  is  1.02a 

In  Icebergs  only  one-seventh  is  out 
of  the  water,  and  many  are  seen  200 
feel  high. 

Lakes  vary  in  sise  continually  from 
desiccation,  and  the  extinction  forms 
basins  of  organick  remains. 

On  low  coasts,  as  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  on  the  sandy  mouths  of 
rivers,  the  reaction  of  tides  throws 
up  the  sand  in  hills  or  downs,  often 
very  high,  and  alw^ays  increasing. 

n  two  attempts  to  sound  the 
Northern  Ocean,  with  lines  1  mile 
and  H  mile  long,  no  bottom  could 
be  found. 

The  sands  so  much  encroach  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Nile,  that 
it  covers  once-flounshing  villages, 
whose  spires  and  minarets  are  visi- 
ble through  its  surface.  Probably 
the  Oasis  of  Amnion  was  once  part 
of  fertile  Egypt.  The  deluge  of  sand 
from  the  African  deserts  seems  as 
fatal  to  the  ancient  world,  as  an  ir- 
niption  of  the  ocean,  or  the  lava  of  a 
volcano,  and  it  spreads  with  fatal 
certainty. 

In  general,  the  colour  of  the  sea  is 
a  bluish  green,  lighter  on  the  coasts. 
In  the  Blediterranean  it  has  a  purple 
tint.  In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  it  is 
white.  Near  the  Maldives  it  is  black, 
and  in  other  places  has  red  aJid  yel- 
low tints.  Its  component  parts, 
with  very  slight  variations,  are  wa- 
ter, munatick  acid,  sulphurick  acid, 
mineral  alkali,  sulphate  of  lime,  and 
magnesia.  The  freezing  point  is  28i 
degrees. 

Springs  of  fresh  water  arise  in 
most  seas,  and  some  on  our  coasts. 
Near  Cuba  there  are  remarkable 
ones. 

About  thirty  fresh  water  springs 
are  discovered  under  the  sea  on  the 
south  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 
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The  Mediterranean  makes  a  tided 
only  one  or  two  feet. 

That  singular  natural  curiosity,  the 
floating  island,  has  emerged  from  the 
Ijottom  of  Derwentwater  three  times 
in  about  thirty  years.  It  contains 
about  an  acrn  and  is  quite  station^ 
ary,  and  is  entirely  unconnected  with 
the  bottom  and  the  shore;  the  soil 
is  three  yards  thick.  This  floating 
island  is  not  a  solitary  example. 
There  is  one  at  Lake  Gerdau,  in 
Prussia,  and  another  at  Lake  Kolk 
in  Osnabruck. 

The  Caspian  is  306  feet  lower  then 
the  Baltic,  and  345  lower  than  the 
Euxine. 

The  salt  lakes  Aral,  the  Caspian 
and  the  Baltic  were  once  connected, 
and  perhaps  the  Caspian  with  the 
Persian  Gulf,  forming  Homer's  cir- 
cle of  waters,  and  bounding  the  then 
known  world.  Desiccation  seems  to 
be  a  cause  always  operating. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  but  the 
Dutch  provinces  have  wholly  been 
formed  by  the  mud  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  the  Scheldt,  and  the  Weser. 
So  the  Delta  in  Egypt,  and  perhaps 
all  Lower  Egypt  has  been  deposited 
in  like  manner. 

Lake  Erie  is  rapidly  filling  with 
deposits.  The  lake  of  Geneva  is  con- 
tracting, and  the  lakes  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Cambridgeshire  have  be- 
come dry  in  our  days.  The  marine 
palace  of  Canute  is  now  near  Ram- 
sey, twenty  miles  from  the  sea. 
Wales  was  anciently  separated  by 
an  arm  of  the  sea  from  the  Bristol 
Channel  to  the  estuary  of  the  Dee 
and  Mersey. 

Springs  are  formed  by  the  inter- 
vention of  Clay  and  sand  strata,  the 
former  holding  water  and  the  latter 
permittinjs  its  free  passage.  So  that 
m  well-digeinfl:,  there  is  no  water  till 
clay  is  reached,  or  clay  is  penetrated 
quite  through. 

Berzelius  thinks  that  all  hot  springs 
pass  near  a  centre  of  volcanick  ac- 
tion, perhaps  long  extinguished ;  he 
also  tbinks  that  the  hot  springs  of 
Carlsbad  are  as  old  as  tne  rocky 
formations.  The  river  Teptl  flowt 
over  their  lid. 

rwo  pounds  of  half-melted  basalt 
raises  7  lbs.  of  water  from  11  R.  to 
69  R.,  whence  it  is  concluded  that 
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mountains  of  heatcx]  basalt  may 
maintain  the  heat  of  hot  springs  for 
many  centuries. 

No  certain  theory  is  formed  on  the 
cause  of  earthquakes,  but  the  most 
general  and  rational  ascribes  them  to 
steam  and  the  force  of  gases  formed 
by  water  and  metallick  oxydea. 

In  an  eruption  that  happened  in 
the  year  1693,  the  city  of  Catania 
was  overturned  in  a  moment,  and 
18000  people  perished  in  the  ruins. 

Fourteen  earthquakes  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  were  recorded  in 
1827,  and  perhaps  this  is  an  average 
number. 

In  Java,  there  are  apertures  in 
the  ground  which  throw  up  mud  in 
spherical  masses,  and  have  changed 
the  face  of  their  vicinity. 

The  iSandwich  islands  are  vol- 
canick,  and  Owyhee  itself  is  the  cone 
of  a  volcano  higher  than  Mont 
Blanc. 

There  have  been  twenty-nine  de- 
structive earthquakes  in  Calabria 
since  1602,  occasioned,  as  is  believ- 
ed, by  the  materials  of  a  pent-up 
volcano,  the  vapours  of  which  pass 
through  the  soil  in  fissures,  cracks, 
and  chasms.  Animals  buried  under 
the  ruins  in  the  earthquake  of  1793, 
were  taken  out  alive  m  thirty  or 
forty  days  and  human  beings  sur- 
viveirl  after  being  buried  twelve  or 
sixteen. 

In  1687,  the  sea  retired  from  the 
shores  of  Peru,  and  returned  in 
mountainous  waves  which  destroyed 
every  thing  on  the  coast;  among 
other  places  Callao.  In  1746,  the 
same  phenomenon  again  took  place, 
and  only  200  out  of  4000  inhabit^ints 
of  Callao  saved  themselves, — ^nine 
teen  vessels  were  sunk,  and  four,  in- 
cluding a  frigate,  were  carried  over 
Callao  into  the  country. 

The  Dead  Sea  or  lake  of  Asphal- 
tites,  stands  on  the  niins  of  Sodom 
and  Gomorrah,  which  were  swal- 
lowed by  one  of  those  natural  con- 
▼ulsione  which  have  often  visited 
these  countries.  It  is  sixty-five 
miles  long  and  fifteen  broad,  strongly 
impregnated  with  minerals,  thougn 
fish  live  in  it.  The  specifick  gravity 
is  1.24,  and  it  contains  67.4  water, 
24.2  muriate  of  magnesia,  10.6  of 
time,  and  7-8  of  soda. 


Near  Linken,  in  a  cave,  rock  crys- 
tals were  found  which  weighed  4,  5 
and  800  cwt.  The  exudation  which 
forms  crystals  is  a  very  extensive 
mode  of  rock  formation  m  all  varie- 
ties. 

The  Hindoos  have  a  record  trans  • 
lated  by  Wilford,  describing  a  great 
churning,  as  they  call  it,  of  the  sea, 
near  the  Hebrides,  whicn  lasted  for 
"is. 
lea- 


months,  and  produced  great  changei 
Perhaps  it  was  a  sub-marine  volet 
no.  The  Irish  chronicles  record  the 
separation  of  the  Scilly  islands,  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  but  thd  Eng' 
lish  channel  was  formed,  and  is 
still  widening  by  the  tides  and  floods 
which  first  opened  it. 

The  cave  of  Staffa  is  made  by  the 
destruction  of  basaltick  pillars  by  tlie 
sea.  It  is  nearly  400  feet  long,  and 
30  or  40  broad. 

Bo^s  in  Ireland  are  remains  of  fal- 
len forests,  covered  with  peat  and 
loose  soil,  often  forming  hills.  The 
quantity  of  rain  in  Ireland  has  added 
to  this  feature  of  all  countries. 
Moving  bogs  are  slips  of  these  hills 
carrieato  lower  levels  by  accumu- 
lating water. 

It  scemS)  on  the  evidence  of  Seit- 
zen.  Gray,  and  Ehrenberg,  that  a 
sand  hill  on  mount  Sinai,  called  Na- 
kato,  by  continual  falling  produces 
remarkable  tones,  like  an  iEolian 
harp,  a  murmuring  noise  like  a  dis- 
tant cannonade,  and  greater  at  cer- 
tain times. 

Sand  floods  are  frequent  near  sea 
shores  where  the  wind  carries  the 
sand  on  the  beach,  and  thence  over 
the  land.  In  Africa,  vast  tracts  of 
native  sand  are  thus  carried  over 
acijoining  districts  and  have  gradually 
encroached  so  as  to  threaten  all 
Egypt  with  their  sterility,  having, 
since  the  Christian  era  narrowed  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  as  well  as  the 
northern  states  of  Lybia,  Cyrene, 
Ac.  while  the  sands  of  Arabia  have 
encroached  in  central  Asia.  These 
sands  float  like  waves  before  the 
wind,  and  at  a  distance  resemble  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  while  tornadoes 
in  them  are  fatal  to  travellers. 

The  general  changes  on  the  earth 
appear  to  arise  from  astronomical 
causes,  the  progression  of  the  line  of 
Apsides  and  the  diminution  of  the 
ohliquitv:   and  local  chanprps  an«i'» 
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from  water  in  rivers,  rain,  and  tides ; 
from  accumulated  vegetation,  from 
decompositions,  eartnquakes,  and 
volcanoes. 


HEAT. 

Heat  or  varied  temperature,  and 
its  different  effects  on  different  sub- 
stances, with  their  varied  powers  of 
receiving  and  transmitting  it,  afford 
not  only  of  themselves  prodigious 
number  of  curious  phenomena,  but 
are  the  immediate  causes  of  neariv 
all  those  phenomena  of  nature  which 
are  connected  with  the  expansions, 
condensations,  chanees,  and  con- 
versions of  bodies.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  heat  is  itself  a  mere 
effect  of  motion,  and  that  various  in- 
tensities by  percussion  or  motion  ap- 
plied, transferred  to  various  atoms 
and  to  various  combinations,  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena  of  heat. 
Varied  exhibitions  of  heat  in  different 
bodies,  seem  to  arise  entirely  from 
that  greater  or  less  susceptibility  to 
motion  of  the  atoms  whlcti  compose 
them.  If  a  body  displays  great  neat 
with  less  excitement,  it  seems  to  be 
solely^  because  the  atoms  are  so 
combined  as  to  be  more  or  less  sus- 
ceptible of  excitement;  and  if  the 
term  Caloriek  is  used  for  heat,  it  can 
properly  be  used  only  in  that  sense. 

Count  Romford,  by  boring  a  can- 
non within  water,  so  heat»l  it  by 
the  friction,  that  he  made  it  boil, 
and  actually  boiled  a  piece  of  beef  in 
it. 

Blacksmiths  commonly  light  their 
matches  by  giving  a  naif  five  or  six 
strokes  with  a  hammer.  Most  sav- 
age nations  produce  fire  by  rubbing 
two  dry  sticks  together. 
In  boring  cannon  within  water,  the 
temperature  of  nineouorts,  was  rais- 
ed from  GO  to  170  aeg.  in  an  hour, 
and  in  two  hours  and  a  half  the 
water  boiled,  the  whole  heat  being 
equal  to  what  would  have  been  proh- 
duced  by  nine  wax  candles  burning 
the  same  time. 

In  strong  percussions,  the  first 
blow  produces  the  greatest  heat  and 
the  greatest  change  in  density ;  thus, 
in  coining  copper  at  8.85,  the  first 
stroke  renders  it  8.89,  with  an  in- 
crease of  heat  of  10  dcg.,  but  the 
second  stroke  makes  it  only  8.91, 
with  4  deg.  of  heat. 


Different  degrees  of  excitement  of 
their  atoms  leave  their  bodies  in  a 
state  of  solidity ;  other  proportions 
break  up  their  solid  structure  and 
convert  or  melt  them  into  fluids; 
and  higher  proportions  expand  them 
into  vapours  and  gases.  On  the 
contrary,  diminished  excitements  re 
duce  the  gases  and  vapours  to  fluids, 
and  the  fluids  again  into  solids.  In 
this  way  Mr.  Farraday  has  conden- 
sed even  the  permanent  gases  into 
liquids. 

Cold  is  the  mere  absence  of  the 
motion  of  the  atoms  of  the  substance 
called  heat,  or  the  abstraction  of  it 
by  the  evaporation  of  atoms  convey- 
ing away  the  motion,  or  by  the  jux- 
taposition of  bodies  susceptible  ot 
motion,  but  not  previouslv  moved. 
Cold  and  heat  are  mere  relations  of 
fudty  and  motion  in  the  atoms  of 
bodies. 

Dr.  Black  advanced  a  hypothe- 
sis ihit  imagined  that  heat  was  a 
property  of  certain  atoms,  which 
moved  from  one  body  to  another, 
and  when  not  in  motion,  were  latent 
in  the  bodies.  This  idea  has  pre- 
vailed for  half  a  century,  and  the 
name  of  these  atoms  is  called  cal- 

OKIFICK. 

It  appears  that  the  susceptibility, 
or  inherent  latent  heat,  is  in  certam 
various  proportions^  whether  consi- 
dered as  a  susceptibility  of  excite- 
ment in  the  atoms  of  the  body,  or  as 
heat  itself  in  a  latent  state:  but  as 
this  last  is  a  gratuitous  property,  it 
has,  in  genera^  ceased  to  be  insisted 
on,  as  leadinff  to  many  mistakes  in 
reasoning  and  practice.  The  sus- 
ceptibility, or  speciflck  heat,  has  been 
determined  for  every  kind  of  body  by 
the  labours  of  chvmists  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  \Vater  is  taken  as 
1 ;  then  hydpogen  gae  is  21  by  Crow- 
ford  and  9.4  by  Dahon.  Oxygen  at 
4.7  bv  Crawford  and  1.3  by  Dallon. 
AiB  '1.8  by  both.  Azote  0.8  by 
Crawford  and  1-8  by  Dal  ton.  Aque- 
ous steam  1.55  by  Crawford  and  1.- 
17  by  Dalton.  Alcohol,  by  several 
averoges,  0.8.  Linseed  and  whale 
oil  0.5.  Arterial  blood  1.03,  and  ve- 
nous blood  0.89.  Farinaceous  sub- 
stances 0.5  and  0.4.  Pit  coal  0.28. 
Cinders  0.19.  Glass  1.9.  Iron  0.12 
Silver  0.08.  Gold  and  lead  0.05.  The 
varied  susceptibility  is  proved  by 
mixing  the  same  quantity  of  fluids  at 
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the  same  temperature ;  thus,  if  oil 
at  50  be  mixed  with  water  at  100, 
the  result  in  heat  is  83i,  and  not  75 
deg. 

Whenever  liquid  is  converted  into 
gas  or  steam  the  gas  or  steam  carries 
off  the  motion  and  therefore  produces 
coldness.  Hence  damp  bodies  are 
cooled  under  an  air  pump,  as  is  well 
known. 

In  proportion  as  any  thing  ex- 
pands, as  the  expansion  is  the  effect 
of  motion,  so  the  expansion  demands 
motion  and  occasions  evaporation, 
which  occasions  more  cold.  Hence 
the  rarefaction  of  air  occasions  cold, 
because  the  same  atoms  by  mere  mo- 
tion fill  a  larger  space.  Hence,  when 
air  is  halved  in  an  exhausted  re- 
ceiver, the  hydrometer  smks  fifty 
de.iirees,  and  if  suddenly  reduced  to 
a  sixty-fourth,  it  sinks  300  degrees 
before  moisture  expands  to  fill  up  the 
vacuum.  Leslie's  very  inspenious 
discovery  consists  in  absorbmg  the 
moisture  by  a  saucer  lull  of  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  thereby  have  the  expan- 
sion without  the  moisture,  when 
the  air  is  rarified  250  times,  water 
under  the  receiver  is  cooled  down 
120^;  and  at  the  usual  proportion  of 
fifty  times  to  eighty  or  100^.  In  this 
experiment^  the  motion  which  kept 
the  water  liquid  is  transferred  to  the 
healed  sulpnurick  acid.  The  water 
then  fixes  or  crystallizes,  but  if  left 
in  the  rarified  air  it  entirely  evapo- 
rates after  it  has  become  ice. 

Water  freed  from  nir  or  its  more 
mobile  atoms  by  boilinsr,  should  be 
close  stopped  in  a  bottle  if  proposed 
for  experiment.  Sulphurick  acid  or 
parched  oatmeal  is  capable  of  con- 
gealing forty  times  its  weight  of  wa- 
ter, With  racefnction  from  twenty  to 
forty.  Mercury  is  solidified  in  the 
snin'e  manner  so  as  to  bear  the  stroke 
of  a  hammer. 

In  Bensml,  the  Hindoos  make  ice 
by  evapornrion,  and  ice-pits  for  use 
in  hot  weather.  The  Hindoos  also 
cool  water  by  mixing  one  part  of 
nitre  with  two  of  water.  Chymists 
I  have  ascertained  that  nitre  and  sal 
I  ammoninck,  or  nitrate  of  potash  and 
common  salt,  in  rqiinl  pnrts,  added 
to  three  parrs  of  wtittr,  smk  the  ther- 
mometer 40  deerces ;  and  also,  that 
three  parts  of  the  phosphate  of  soda 
and  two  parts  of  nitrate  of  ammo- 


nia, combined  with  one  part  of  weal 
nitrick  acid,  will  sink  the  diemio 
meter  71  degrees. 

Leslie,  to  increase  the  dryness  oi 
air,  employed  flannel,  powdered  trap, 
dried  oatmeal,  also  oil  of  vitriol ; 
then,  by  suspending  water  in  a  po- 
rous vessel  over  these  substances, 
they  kept  the  surface  dry.  and  in- 
creased the  evaporation  ana  coldness 
to  60  degrees.  He  also  froze  water 
imder  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump, 
by  placing  under  it  a  vessel  full  ol 
ou  of  vitnol,  and  the  acid  will  ab- 
sorb half  its  weight  of  water.  It  ap- 
peared that  when  the  air  was  with- 
drawn from  the  receiver,  water  un- 
der it  parted  with  its  air,  and  this 
beinff  absorbed  by  oil  of  vitriol,  or 
parched  oatmeal,  the  water  freezes. 
The  decree  of  cold  which  is  thus 
produced  sinks  the  thermometer  180 
degrees. 

Combustion  arises  from  the  mo- 
tion created  by  oxygen  gjas,  being 
imparted  by  the  comoination  of  the 
oxygen  with  the  burning  body,  which 
usually  consists  of  excited  hydrogen 
in  connexion  with  some  suoetance, 
usually  carbon.  A  preliminary  ex- 
citement generates  the  hydrogen, 
with  which  the  oxygen  in  the  airim- 
mediately  combines,  parting  with  its 
motion,  which  motion  heats  the  car- 
bon. The  flame  and  light  is  an  in- 
tense excitement,  which  necessarily 
radiates  from  the  place  of  flame,  and 
depends,  in  colour,  on  the  third  sub- 
stance with  which  the  hydrogen  was 
previously  combined.  These  appear 
to  be  the  instruments  of  fire,  flame, 
and  light.  Oxygen  is,  therefore,  call- 
ed the  supporter  of  combustion ;  and 
other  bodies  are  so  called,  owing,  pro- 
bably, to  the  oxygen  which  they  con- 
tain, or  which,  heing  fixed  in  like 
manner  by  excited  hydrogen,  part 
with  the  previous  motion.  The  pro- 
ducts of  this  union  or  combustion 
are  water,  carbonick  acid  gas,  and, 
when  metals  are  consumed,  a  calx 
or  o.xyde,  which  is  heavier  than  the 
metal  by  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  has  been  combined.  The  hy- 
drogen evolved  by  the  first  and  con- 
tinued excitement  is  called  the  m- 
JtawmahU  gag ;  and,  perhaps,  no 
combustion  takes  place  without  it 
in  greater  or  less  proportion.^  Bo- 
dies which  do  not  contain  it,  as 
stones,  bricks,  &c.,  are  incombusti- 
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ble.  Flame,  fire,  &c.,  are,  therefore, 
mere  efiecis  of  the  union  of  iwo 
gases,  or  the  same  when  other  bodies 
are  used. 

If  heat  is  atoms  in  motion,  then 
sas  is  atoms  in  motion;  and  the 
formation  of  gas  absorbs  motion  or 
heat,  while  the  condensation  distri- 
butes it.  This  theory  accords  with 
all  phenomena,  on  nearly  the  same 
reasoning  as  the  assumption  that 
heat  is  a  peculiar  matter  called  calo- 
rick. 

The  coarse  mechanical  methods 
of  exciting  heat  are  called  percussion 
and  friction ;  thus,  a  hammer  struck 
on  metal,  or  any  hard  body,  makes 
it  hot,  but  if  struck  on  a  friable  non- 
cohering  body,  which  yields  to  the 
velocity  and  disperses  by  the  blow, 
no  heat  is  produced.  The  heat  pro- 
duced bv  iriction  is  well  known  to 
all  mecnanicks,  and  is  diminished 
either  by  making  the  surfaces  smooth 
with  unctuous  substances  or  by  wa- 
ter, which  evaporates,  and  carnes  off 
the  excitement 

The  cause  of  all  inflammability  is 
hydrogen;  and  in  other  words,  in- 
flammability means  nothing  more 
than  the  fixation  of  oxygen  gas  (the 
atoms  of  which  were  previously  in 
intense  motion)  by  hydrogen  gas. 
whenever  hydrogen  gas  is  evohrea 
and  also  excited.  Tallow,  wax,  oil, 
and  alcohol,  contain  hydrogen ;  ana 
to  light  them  we  apply  a  burning 
body^  by  which  means  the  hydrogen 
is  evolved,  and  excited  to  800  de- 
grees and  upwards ;  so  that  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  unites,  and  parts  with 
Its  previous  motions,  by  which  mo- 
tions the  excitement  of  the  hydrogen 
is  continued  at  800  degrees  and  more. 

The  burning,  or  decomposition  and 
composition,  continues  as  long  as 
the  substance  affords  hydrogen,  and 
the  supply  of  oxygen  is  of  course  in- 
definite. The  products  are  soot  and 
carb(mick  acid  from  the  carbon  and 
oxygen;  water  from  the  hydrogen 
and  oxygen  :  and  the  excitement 
around,  called  light,  is  the  result  of 
tne  whole. 

Gas,  or  aqueous  vapour,  is  formed 
in  the  simplest  manner,  by  striking 
a  piece  of  iron  some  quick  blows 
with  a  hammer.  The  momentum  of 
the  hammer  is  thus  transferred  to 
Um  atoms  of  iron,  which,  by  reac- 


tion trom  their  sub-parts,  radiate  in- 
visibly, and  the  iron  affords,  as  a  re- 
sult, tne  sensation  of  heat,  which 
continues  till  the  momentum  im- 
parted has  been  radiated.  If  then 
some  water,  which  radiates  better 
than  iron,  is  put  on  the  iron,  the  wa- 
ter is  dispersed  in  steam  or  separated 
atoms.  These  emerge  into  a  space 
filled  with  aerial  atoms,  and  suffer 
constant  deflections  in  every  direc- 
tion, which  ultimately  produce  small 
circular  orbits  in  each  atom,  while 
the  aggregate  produces  a  cloud  of 
steam,  which  continues  till  the  mo- 
tions have  been  parted  with,  when  it 
is  precipitated  as  water.  The  mo- 
tions of  the  hammer  are  thus  in  the 
steam.  All  other  gas  is  virtually  or 
actually  made  in  the  same  way,  and 
the  volumes  depend  on  the  excite- 
ment, and  on  the  bulk  and  form  of 
the  atoms  affected. 

As  heat  is  the  motion  of  atoms^  so 
its  communication  enlarges  bulks; 
180  degrees  of  heat  expands  100  cu- 
bick  inches  of  air  to  137  inches,  and 
other  gases  in  nearly  the  same  pro- 
portion. 

This  eflfect  of  expansion  is  the  foun- 
dation of  the  thermometer;  difTerent 
degrees  of  excitement  swell  it  and 
contract  it;  difTerent  makers  mark 
their  scale  differently.  The  freezing 
point  of  Fahrenheit,  the  most  com- 
mon, is  at  32  degrees,  and  boiling 
water  at  212  degrees.  Mercury,  how- 
ever, expands  more  at  high  tlegrees 
than  low  ones;  and,  therefore,  the 
midway  between  freezing  and  boil- 
ing is  at  110  degrees  instead  of  12*2 
degrees.  Mercury  is  preferred  be- 
cause it  does  not  freeze  till  40  degrees 
below  zero. 

Mercury  expands  between  32"  and 
212°  0.02  to  0.018;  water  0.0433; 
fixed  oils  0.08;  alcohol  0.11. 

100  parts  of  air  at  32®  expand  at 
40^  to  1011 ;  at  50^,  to  103| ;  nt  60=>, 
to  105.8;  nt  70^  to  lOJ^;  at  80°  to 
IIO;  at  100^,  to  114:  nt  120',  to  118; 
at  150O,  to  1244 ;  at  200^  to  1*35 ;  and 
at  212^',  to  137.4.    " 

The  second's  pendulum,  of  39.139 
inches,  is  lengthened  by  30^  of  tem- 
perature the  128th  of  an  inch,  or  eight 
vibrations  in  twenty-four  hours. 

As  much  heat,  or  atomick  motion, 
is  imbibed  by  a  pound  of  ice  in  melt- 
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ing,  88  would  raise  a  pound  of  water 
to  135  degrees.  Black  made  it  140 
degreen,  which,  multip]if<i  by  ten,  as 
the  whole  quantity  oi  heat  in  water, 
at  32°,  gives  1400^  as  positive  zero, 
when  no  heat  would  remain.  Crow- 
ford  made  the  absolute  zero  1532^; 
Gadolin  made  it  1432^ ;  and  La  Place 
3460^;  while  Desormea  makes  it 
only  449°. 

Pieces  of  ice  rubbed  together  melt. 
Pieces  of  brass  rubbed  together  in 
an  oir-purap,  become  hot ;  and  a  va- 
cuum transmits  heat,  owing  to  the 
radiation  of  the  atoms  of  the  sub- 
stance which  encloses  it. 

The  metals  which  retain  heat  the 
longest  are  brass  and  copper,  then 
iron  and  tin,  and  lastly,  lead. 

Taking  the  heat-conducting  power 
of  water  at  10,  ash  is  81,  elm  32,  oak 
33,  and  fir  39. 

The  densest  woods  are  the  best 
conductors  of  heat.  Hornbeam  (4 
inches  10  lines  long  and  1  inch  thick) 
conducts  54  deg. ;  oak  50.5,  Chestnut 
B3.7,  Fir  47.91,  Poplar  37.59,  and 
Cork  17.5. 

The  best  conductor  ofheat,  or  most 
excitable  of  the  metals  is  silver; 
then  gold,  tin,  copper,  platinum,  steel, 
iron,  and  lead.  Hare's  fur,  eider 
down,  wool,  and  silk  are  the  worst 
conductors. 

The  safety  lamp  is  founded  on 
the  principle,  that  flame  in  passing 
through  iron-wire  messes,  loses  so 
much  of  its  heat  as  not  to  be  capable 
of  igniting  inflammable  substances 
around,  wliile  flame  only  ignites  gas. 
There  ought  to  be  above  625  aper- 
tures to  the  squaire  inch.  A  pin  stuck 
in  a  rushlight  extinguishes  it  on  the 
same  principle  of  conveying  heat 
from  the  wick. 

'■  The  absolute  cjuantitj  of  atomick 
motion,  or  calorick,  as  it  is  called,  in 
water,  at  the  freezing  point,  is  taken 
by  Black  at  1400  degrees,  below 
which  no  heat  would  remain.  Craw- 
ford mode  this  zero  of  water  1532 
deg. ;  Gadolin  1432 ;  Lavoisier  3460 ; 
and  Dalton  4,  5,  and  GOOO. 

Tlie  intense  motion  which  exists 
m  atoms  when  gaseous,  is  proved  by 
the  recondcnsation  and  in  this  way 
the  condensation  of  muriatick  acid 
gas  has  transferred  its  own  intense 
motion  so  as  to  make  mercury  boil 
at  656  d«g. 


Ether  boils  at 104  deg. 

Alcohol 173,5 

Nitrick  acid 210 

Water 212 


I 


Oil  of  turpentine 304 

Sulphurick  acid  1.8 472 

Phosphorus 554 

Sulphur 570 

Linseed  Oil  640 

Mercury 666 

That  icL  they  cannot  be  made  hot- 
ter, and  their  steam,  which  equalizes 
their  heat,  then  balances  the  atmos- 
pherick  pressure  at  30  inches.  Taken 
then  as  to  the  force,  the  steam  at 
lower  temperature  has  less  elastick 
power.  V  apour  of  ether  at  64  deg. 
has  a  force  only  of  13  inches  of  mer- 
cury, but  at  210  it  is  166.  So  alco- 
hol at  55  deg.  has  a  force  of  only  1. 
but  at  200  deg.  it  is  53 ;  and  at  264 
deg.  it  is  166.  Turpentine  at  350  deg. 
is  53.8 ;  and  at  362  deg.  is  62.4. 
Q,uicksilver  melts  39  below  zero. 
Ether  freezes  47  below  zero. 
Cold  from  sulphurick  acid  and 
snow  78.5  below  zero. 

The  greatest  artificial  cold  ever 
produced  was  91. 

Equal  parts  of  alcohol  and  water 
freeze  at  7  deg.  and  two  of  alcohol 
and  one  of  water  at  1 1  below  zero. 
Wine  freezes  at  20  deg. 
Iron  is  a  bright  red  at  752  deg. 
I.ead  melts,  594  deg. 
Bars  which  are  1  at  32  deg.  expand 
at  212  deg.  as  under : — 

Glass  becomes l.OOOftJ 

Platina 1.0009 

Castiron * l.OOll 

Steel 1.0018 

Iron  wire 1.0014 

Gold 1.0015 

Copper 1.0017 

Brass 1.0013 

Silver 1.0020 

Tin 1.0028 

Zinc 1.0029 

The  following  table  exhibits  the 
exact  expansion  of  various  sub- 
stances between  32  and  212  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit  in  parts  of  an  inch  : 

Glass .0097 

Steel .0137 

Iron .0151 

Capper .0204 

Brass .0225 

Pewter 0274 
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Tin  •. 
Lead  • 
Zinc  • 


.0298 
.0344 
.0363 


WedflWood*8  Pyrometers  consist 
of  smaU  cylinders  of  porcelain  clay 
which  permanently  contract  at  great 
heats,  but  uncertainly.  His  scale 
commences  at  1077  deg.  of  Fahren- 
heit, and  the  following  table  ex- 
presses some  of  his  results : 

Wedg.  Pah. 

Brassmelts 21    3807 

Silver  melts 28    4717 

Gold 32    6237 

Flint  Glass 114  16897 

Plate  Glass 124  17197 

Cast  Iron 150  20577 

Nankin  Porcelain  softens  160  21877 

A  platina  pyrometer  gives  different 
results;  by  it  tho  degrees  are  as 
under  : 

Silver  melts      •     •     1823  Pah. 

Gold 2518 

Cast  iron      •     •     •    8696 
By  this  planna  scale  it  appears  that 
mercury  boils   at  643;    zmc  melts 
706;  Copper  2205;  platina  11454. 

By  other  experiments  of  Mr.  Da- 
niel!, he  makes  brass  melt  at  1869; 
silver 2233 ;  copper  2648 ;  gold  2690  ; 
and  cast  iron  3479,  which  last, 
Wedgwood  made  20577.  Mr.  Da- 
nicll  also  makes  the  heat  in  a  par- 
lour fire  1141. 

Roy,  with  Ramsden^s  microscopick 
pyrometer,  determined  the  expansion 
ut  brass  from  32  to  212  on  a  foot,  to 
be  .0227  of  an  inch  ;  on  steel  to  be 
.0137 ;  on  cast  iron  .0133 ;  and  on  a 
glass  rod  .0097. 

The  absolute  ^eat,  motion,  or  ca- 
lorick,  in  equal  bulks  of  water  and 
mercury,  is  as  28  to  1. 

Equal  weights  of  water  at  32  and 
212  deg.  give  119  deg. 

Thermometers  vary  from  true 
heat.  51.26  deg.  of  true  heat  gives  50 
of  Reamur,  and  47.3  by  alcohol:  and 
21.12  gives  20  by  Keamur,  and  16.6 
by  alc(;hol. 

Light  matches  arc  made  of  three 
parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  one 
of  sulphur  or  sugar,  made  into  paste 
with  gum  water.  The  matches  are 
dipped  in  this  paste,  and  when 
touched  with  sulphurick  acid  in  a 
bottle,  they  P.ame. 

The  human  body,  in  a  healthy 


state,  isgeaerally  at  98°  of  Fahren- 
heit. Artificial  hot  baths  are  gene- 
rally 6  or  7°  hiffher.  The  kms;** 
bath,  at  Bath,  is  116° ;  the  hot  bath 
1170;  atVichyl20O;  atBaregel220; 
Rorset  132°;  Aix-la-Chapelle  140O; 
Carlsbad  165°;  Baden  and  Pieey 
104° ;  Buxton  82° ;  Bristol  74° ;  Mat- 
lock 66°.  Sea  water  is  seldom  be- 
low 40°;  springs  about  46°;  and 
pools  and  small  rivers  are  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  heat  of  an  oven  applied  to  a 
dead  human  body  for  twelve  days, 
reduced  it  from  120  to  12  lbs.  Ihe 
fluids  are  to  the  solids  as  eight  or 
ten  to  one. 

Blagden  and  others  in  heated 
rooms  at  280°  experienced  no  incon- 
venience in  respiration,  and  the  heat 
of  their  bodies  did  not  rise  above  99i°. 
Chabcrt  entered  an  oven  at  500°. 
But  all  metal  acquired  the  full  heat ; 
water  boiled,  &c.  Fish  too  actually 
live  in  hot  baths  up  to  158°.  Trees 
also  grew  in  a  bath  at  174° ;  flowers, 
near  a  volcano  at  210° ;  water  plants 
are  found  in  boiling  springs. 

By  atmospherick  and  solar  heat 
a  sun-flower  weighing  3  lbs.,  loses 
or  changes  22  ounces  in  24  hours, 
and  a  man  2  lbs.  by  animal  heat. 

Newton  considered  flame  as  red- 
hot  smoke ;  but  modern  science  re 
gards  it  as  the  place  where  oxygen 
unites  with  hydrogen  and  carlran, 
and  the  diminution  of  volumes  trans- 
fers an  atomick  excitement  to  the 
carbon,  which  radiates  or  protrudes 
light:  the  fixation  of  the  gases  caus- 
ing the  heat  as  long  as  hydrogen  is 
evolved.  All  flame,  in  fact,  is  pro- 
duced by  the  union  of  the  hydrogen 
of  the  combustible  and  the  oxygen 
of  the  air  acting  on  carbon. 

Brown's  gas-steam-engine,  work- 
ed by  consuming  carbonick  oxyde, 
produces  a  pressure  of  22  inches  of 
mercury,  or  1 1  lbs.  to  the  square  inch, 
or  a  working  pressure  of  10  lbs. 

When  steam  is  first  generated,  by 
water  at  212  deg.,  its  force  is  that  of 
one  atmosphere,  its  density  1,  and 
its  specifick  gravity  1.26 ;  but  at  320 
deg.  its  force  is  equal  to  six  atmos- 
pheres ;  at  358  deg.  to  ten ;  at  416 
deg.  to  twenty ;  and  590  deg.  to  one 
hundred  atmospheres.  The  diflerent 
force  is  created  by  the  principle  of 
heat,  which  is  so  much  atomick  mo- 
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tian  transferred  to  the  atoms  of  wa- 
ter, bj  which  their  orbits  are  en- 
larged at  every  increase,  and  the 
expansive  power  increased,  as  the 
orbits  of  the  atoms  enlarge. 

Separation  of  fluids  by  distillation 
and  by  cold  illustrates  the  principle ; 
and  the  demands  of  motion  or  neat 
from  sonoundin^  bodies  during  all 
expansions,  and  its  radiations  during 
condensations,  are  other  illustrations 
which  run  through  all  chymistry. 

Steam  at  212  deg.  has  the  force  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  is  3000  times 
rarer  than  water,  or  3^  times  rarer 
than  air  ;  and  great  heat  will  raise 
it  to  14000  times  the  bulk  of  water, 
equal  to  five  atmospheres.  Taking 
212  as  1,  its  force  at  100  is  .062 ;  at 
260  is  2 ;  at  290,  3 ;  at  300,  3.337 ; 
and  at  330,  4.6. 

Elastick  fluids  expand  equally  widi 
equal  increase  of  temperature. 

A  cubick  inch  of  water,  ther.  40 
dev.  may  be  expanded  at  212  de^.  to 
16$4  inches,  when  its  elastick  force 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  force  of  steam  is  in  geometri- 
cal progression  of  the  temperature. 

A  bushel  of  coals  will  convert  into 
steam  fourteen  cubick  feet  of  water, 
occupying  1330  times  that  space  as 
steam,  and  lifting  the  atmosphere 
above  the  water  1^  times  its  depth, 
or  39  millions  of  pounds  one  foot 
high,  or  with  deductions  30  milUons ; 
susceptible  of  further  increase  by 
more  fuel,  carrying  it  above  212  deg. 

In  a  steam-engine  every  nineteen 
cubick  inches  of  water  produces 
twenty  feet  of  steam,  or  1  to  1800 
nearly;  and  this  is  equal  to  one 
horse,  and  produced  by  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  coals.  In  general,  a 
chaldron  of  coals  works  a  hundred 
horse  power  for  four  hours. 

One  cubick  foot  of  boiler  in  steam 
pipes  heats  200U  feet  of  air  70  deg. ; 
and  one  square  foot  of  pipe  will  warm 
200  feet  of  air. 

Watt's  improvement  of  the  steam 
engine  consisted  in  his  discovery  of 
the  power  of  cold  water  to  condense 
stpam;  and  he,  therefore,  applied 
this  neat  means  instead  of  allowing 
the  steam  to  escape,  as  in  the  old  en- 
gmes. 

Four  ounces  of  water  will,  mam 


cond,  condense  200  feet  of  steam, 
and  reduce  its  expansive  force  to^. 

If  heat  is  the  motion  of  atoms, 
then,  as  all  gas  is  formed  b  v  abstract- 
ing or  absorbing  heat,  while  atoms 
are  dispersed,  so  animal  luat  is  an 
immediate  sequence  of  the  respira- 
tion of  aerial  gas,  and  animal  energy 
also.  Thus  a  man  consumes  3;^ 
cubick  inches  of  air  in  his  twenty  or- 
dinary respirations  per  minute;  and 
the  28  cubick  inches  of  its  oxygen 
becomes  carbonick  acid  gas,  whose 
specifick  heat  is  reduced  ^^.  This 
is  1728  inches  in  61  minutes,  contain- 
ing 876  deg.  of  absolute  heat ;  and  an 
absorption  of  876—195=681  deg.  of 
absolute  heat  or  motion  is  therefore 
fixed  in  the  system.  In  exertions,  it 
is  doubled  or  trebled  m  quantity. 

One  gallon  of  water  in  steam  will 
raise  six  gallons  from  50  to  212. 

4  lbs.  of  beef  loses  1  lb.  by  boiling, 
1  lb.  5  oz.  by  roasung,  and  1  lb.  3  oz. 
by  baking;  4  lbs.  of  mutton  loses  14 
oz,  by  boding,  1  lb.  6  oz.  by  roasting, 
and  1  lb.  4  oz.  by  baking. 

Lamps  were  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  candles  were  an  invention  of  the 
middle  ages.  At  first,  wicks  were 
made  of  hemp,  papyrus,  and  the  pith 
of  rushes.  Ox  and  sheep  tallow  is 
now  preferred.  Tallow  melts  at  92 
deg.,  spermaceti  at  133  deg.,  and 
bleached  wax  at  155  deff.  Wax  can- 
dles are  made  very  cheap  in  Ame- 
rica, from  the  berry  of  a  particular 
species  of  myrtle,  which  yields  ex- 
cellent wax,  of  a  green  colour.  They 
may  also  be  made  by  mixing  wax 
with  the  pulp  of  potatoes,  and  also 
of  the  butter  of  tne  cocoa-nut,  and 
these  are  excellent. 

A  gas-light  equal  to  one  good  can- 
dle consumes  1.43  of  cubick  gass  per 
hour ;  four  candles  1.96  per  hour ; 
six  candles  2-,*g  ;  eight  candles  2.95 ; 
and  ten  candles  3  feet. 

One  lb.  of  hydrogen  consumes  or 
fixes  7i  lbs.  of  oxyffen,  which  melts 
320  lbs.  of  ice.  A  lb.  of  wax,  oil,  or 
tallow  consumes  or  fixes  3  lbs.  of 
oxygen,  which  melts  104  lbs.  of  ice. 

Scotch  canal  coal  produces  the 
greatest  proportion  of  illuminating 
gas;  then  Wigan,  Wakefield,  Sta? 
fordshire,  Dean  Forest,  and  New- 
castle. 


A  chaldron  of  coaU  yields  10000 
cubick  feet  of  gas.  Street  lamps 
consumes  feet  per  hour,  and  Argand 
lamps  4  feet. 

16000  cubick  feet  of  gas  are  ob- 
tained from  a  chaldron  of  Newcastle 
coals,  or  590  per  cwt.  11000  cubick 
feat  are  produced  by  a  chaldron  of 
Staffordstiire  coal,  or  400  per  cwt. 

Gas-pipes  of  half  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter supply  a  light  equal  to  2K)  can- 
dles, one  inch  100,  two  inches  450, 
three  inches  1000. 

The  gas  which  lights  London  is 
made  by  four  companies,  who  con- 
sume 34000  chaldrons  of  coals  per 
annum,  which  make  400  millions  of 
cubick  feet  of  gas,  lighting  62000  in- 
door and  7500  street  lamps.  Vari- 
ous establishments  make  one-eighth 
more. 

The  gasometers  of  the  London  eas 
companies  contain  each  nearly  20- 
900  cubick  feet  of  gas,  and  some  have 
47  of  them  ;  and  altogether  1315  re- 
torts. The  coals  make  one-fourth 
more  in  bulk  of  coke,  which  sells  at 
about  20s.  the  chaldron. 

Sixteen  retorts  will  produce  daily 
50000  cubick  feet  of  gas,  consuming 
five  tons  of  coals  in  the  retorts,  and 
costing  above  five  farthings  for  every 
ten  cubick  feet  of  gas;  while  it  is 
computed  that  this  will  give  as  much 
light  as  half  a  pound  of  candles. 
The  same  quantity  of  oil  gas  would 
cost  2^d. ;  while  the  refuse  in  mak- 
ing the  coal  gas  is  worth  a  fifth. 

In  1830,  the 
round  London 
miles. 

Water  in  freezing  evaporates  as 
much  as  by  direct  heat,  and  ice  eva- 
porates larply.  As  evaporation 
carries  off  the  most  mobile  atoms^ 
or  calorick,  it  produces  coldness  in 
the  body. 

Fordyce,  Morveau,  and  Romford, 
proved  that  when  the  atoms  of  fluids 
become  fixed  by  freezing,  they  in- 
crease in  weight ;  lateral  motions  of 
fluidity, diminish  weight.  Davyand 
Berzelius  state  that  the  weight  of 
an  atom  of  azote  is  twice  its  speci- 
fick  gravity. 

The  bulb  of  a  thermometer,  co- 
vered with  cotton,  and  moistened 
with  ether,  may  by  the  evaporation 
he  reduced  far  below  zero. 


gas-pipes   in   and 
were    above   1000 


Three  parts  of  snow  and  four  ol 
potass,  or  two  parts  of  anow  and 
three  of  crystallized  muriate  of  lime, 
produce  83  deg.  of  cold. 

Two  parts  of  common  salt  mixed 
with  two  of  ice  or  snow  produce  a 
degree  of  cold  five  degrees  oelow  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  One  of  sal  am- 
moniack  and  two  of  common  salt 
with  five  of  snow,  make  it  seven  de- 
grees colder.  And  equal  parts  of  ni- 
trate of  ammonia  and  common  salt 
with  two  and  a  half  of  snow,  re- 
duced it  25  deg[rees  below  zero.  Five 
parts  of  muriate  of  lime  and  four 
parts  of  snow  freeze  mercury.  If 
the  muriate  of  lime  be  crystallized, 
or  four  parts  of  dry  caustick  potash 
be  added  to  three  of  snow,  fifty  de- 
grees below  zero  may  be  acauired. 
Mr.  Walker  of  Oxford  produced  nine- 
ty-one degrees,  by  applying  two 
parts  of  sulphurick  acid  to  snow.  The 
whole  arises  from  the  transfer  of  the 
atomick  motions  of  the  adjacent 
bodies  to  efiect  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  and  the  cold  is  inversely  as 
the  time  in  which  the  melting  is  ef- 
fected. It  is  a  case  of  the  transfer 
of  motion. 

Salts  in  water,  lower  the  freezing 
point  Thus,  25  per  cent,  of  com- 
mon salt  in  water  towers  its  freezing 
point  from  32  degrees  to  4  degrees, 
but  other  salts  less.  Hence,  water 
frozen  at  32  degrees,  is  liquefied  by 
25  per  cent,  salt,  till  the  thermome- 
ter falls  to  four  degrees,  and  in  pro- 
portion for  other  quantities  of  salt. 

Acids  and  salts  absorb  moisture, 
and  as  they  and  the  water  freeze  at 
different  degrees,  freezing  decom- 
poses them,  while  the  temperature 
m  connexion,  occasions  the  water 
not  to  freeze  at  32  degrees.  Sea 
water,  therefore,  does  not  freeze  so 
soon  as  fresh  water^  and  25 percent, 
of  sulphurick  and  nitrick  acid  lowers 
the  freezing  point  of  the  mixture  to 
7.5  and  7.  when  snow  or  pounded 
ice  are  mixed  with  salt  or  the  acids, 
these  dissolve  the  soUd  crystals  into 
fluids,  and  in  converting  solidity  in- 
to fluidity  withdn^w  motion  from 
surroundmg  bodic*.  »Hi  as  in  them  to 
be  capable  of  producmg  a  cold  of  70 
degrees  below  zero. 

All  hot  bodies  distribute  their  heat 
or  atomick  motion  to  other  atoms 
around,  and  this  depends  on  the 
roughness  of  the  surface,  as  exposing 
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the  greatest  number  of  points  to  sur- 
rounding  atoms.    Metal,  paper  and 
'  glass  radiate  the  least ;  lamp  black 
the  most. 

A  thermometer  fell  from  190  to  68 
degrees  in  a  vacuum  in  ten  minutes, 
but  in  air  in  six  minutes.  Two  tin 
globes,  one  painted  lamp  black  and 
the  other  bn^ht,  the  first  lost  half  its 
heat  in  35  nunutes,  and  the  other  in 
44  minutes. 

If  the  surface  of  the  metals  is 
scratched  or  roughed,  the  radiation, 
of  course,  is  increased,  because  the 
excited  atoms  which  cause  the  heai 
have  more  points  for  distribution  to 
the  atoms  around.  Some  of  the  pro- 
port  ions  are  lamp-black  100,  ice  85. 
polished  iron  16,  gold,  silver  and 
copper  12.  Reflection  in  right  lines, 
has  contrary  power  to  distribution 
or  radiation  by  contact,  and  in  this 
last  case  it  is  of  course  diminished 
by  rarefying  the  medium. 

Heat  does  not  pass  through  bo- 
dies till  it  has  heated  them  or  put 
their  atoms  in  uniform  motion. 
Some  bodies  are  more  susceptible  or 
contain  more  susceptible  atoms  than 
others.  Silver  and  gold,  copper  and 
tin,  are  among  bodies  the  most  sus- 
ceptible of  atomick  excitement  and 
conduct  what  is  called  heat  the  best ; 
other  metals  have  less  facility, 
stones  less  than  metals;  brick, 
glass,  dried  woods,  and  charcoal  less 
still ;  feathers,  silk,  wool,  and  hair, 
least  of  all  bodies.  This  list  proves 
that  the  conducting  power  is  an  ef- 
fect of  the  continuity  of  the  matter, 
and  is  less  as  the  interstices  between 
the  atoms  are  greater.  Liquids  are 
dij^persed  by  the  heat,  and  therefore 
ban  conductors.  Gases  are  enlarged 
by  it,  and  therefore  it  is  exhausted  in 
themselves. 

Taking  the  radiatin&r  power  of 
lamp  black  at  100  seconds,  ice  is  85 
seconds,  lead  19  seconds,  iron  15, 
and  tin,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  12. 

The  invisible  radiations  from  heat- 
ed bodies  may  be  acted  upon  by  re- 
fraction and  reflectk>n  like  Light,  but 
they  do  not  pass  through  transpa- 
rent bodies. 

A  poker  laid  over  a  fire,  concen- 
trates the  heat  of  the  passing  smoke, 
and  creates  a  draught  through  the 
6re. 

Wheels  and  casks  are  bound  by 
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hoops,  swelled  by  heat,  the  contrac- 
tion rendering  them  more  binding. 

A  thermometer,  at  a  certain  eleva- 
tion, cooled  in  air,  azote  and  oxygen 
in  100  seconds,  in  hydrogen  in  40,  in 
coal-gas  in  70,  and  m  carbonick  acid 
in  112. 

Argand'a  lamp  carries  a  current  of 
air  through  the  wick,  by  which  more 
oxygen  is  fixed. 

If  oil  at  100,  is  mixed  with  water 
at  50,  the  result  is  66J.  Hence,  water 
is  conceived  to  have  double  the  sus- 
ceptibility or  power  of  receiving  heat 
that  oil  has. 

When  water  freezes  it  forms  itself 
into  crystals  with  interstices,  and 
expands :  hence,  ice  swims,  and  is 
eight  parts  in  one  hundred  lighter 
than  water.  Some  metals  ana  sul- 
phur also  expand  when  crystallizing, 
while  other  bodies  contract.  Salt 
water  does  not  freeze  till  four  de- 
grees lower. 

A  volume  of  ice  is  melted  by  as 
much  heat  as  will  raise  an  equal 
bulk  of  water  140  degrees. 

A  cubick  foot  of  oxygen  imparts 
876  degrees  of  heat. 

Though  lead  melts  at  540  by  itself, 
bismuth  at  460.  and  tin  at  408  de- 
grees of  Fahrenneit,  yet  if  mixed  in 
tne  proportions  of  ^  8,  and  3,  they 
melt  at  200  degrees. 

Phosphorus  smokes  and  becomes 
luminous  at  43  deg. ;  at  99  it  melts, 
and  at  219  evaporates.  As  friction 
kindles  it,  so  a  match  thrust  into  a 
box  of  it,  combined  with  sulphur  or 
lime,  takes  fire.  All  luminosity  of 
insects,  &c.  arises  from  secretion  of 
phosphorus. 

Animals  die  if  their  vital  tempera- 
ture is  increased  one-twelfth. 

Hemp,  cotton,  matting,  &c.  with 
oil  and:  lamp-black,  generate  heat, 
and  finally  ignite  spontaneously 
when  exposed  to  air. 

In  flint  and  steel,  the  intense  ex- 
citement of  the  steel  occasions  the 
particles  to  take  fire,  i.  e.  hydrogen 
IS  excited  and  oxygen  comoinea  or 
fixed,  which  is  the  universal  charac- 
teristick  of  flame  and  luminosity. 

The  compression  of  water  by 
thirty  atmospheres  gives  out  the 
sixty-sixth  of  a  degree  of  heat. 

Ek]ual  volumes  of  all  gases  have 
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the  same  s|>ecifick  heat;  but  each 
gas  lias  a  different  conducting  power. 

Melted  rniow  produces  about  one- 
eight  of  its  bulk  of  water ;  hence 
snow,  two  feet  deep,  produces  three 
inches  of  water  when  thawed. 

In  Cornwall,  certain  steam-en- 
gines huve  lifted  40  million  pounds 
one  foot,  with  one  bushel  of  coals; 
and  one  at  Wheel  Towan  lifted  62 
millions  with  an  60-inch  cylinder. 

Frost  proceeds  downwards,  heat 
upwards. 

As  heat  rises  with  the  rarefied  air, 
Count  Rumford  taught  to  place 
gratus  low,  to  make  chimneys  small, 
and  mantle-pieces  low. 

The  heat  making  atoms  which 
evolve  from  an  iron-stove  at  a  black 
heat,  are  visible  in  a  sun-beam  in  a 
dark  room. 

A  naked  body  in  air  cools  in  576 
seconds,  in  wool  in  1118  seconds,  in 
cotton  in  1043  seconds,  in  hare's  fur 
1315  seconds,  in  raw  silk  1284  se- 
conds, and  in  eider  down  1305  se- 
conds. 

Water  saturated  with  nitre  loses 
17  dt'izs.  of  heat,  and  with  nitrate  of 
ammonia  4ti  de^rs.  of  heat. 

All  solid  bodies  become  luminous 
at  800  degs. 

Extreme  cold  produces  the  same 
percrptionon  the  skin  as  great  heat. 
When  nuTcury  is  frozen  at  40  deg. 
below  zero,  the  sensation  is  the 
same  as  that  of  touching  red  hot 
iron. 

Acida  combine  wth  water,  con- 
dense it,  and  produce  heat. 

One  gallon  of  water  converted  into 
steam  will  heat  six  gallons  at  50  deg. 
to  the  boiling  point ;  and  one  foot  of 
surface  of  cast  iron  steam  pipe  will 
heat  200  cubick  feet  of  air  70  degs. 

Fourier  calculates  that  the  celes- 
t'al  spaces  are  58  dog.  below  zero. 

Eggs  are  hatched  at  104  deg.  of 
heat. 

Iron  is  melte-l  by  heated  air,  with 
three-fourths  of  the  coals. 

When  a  bulk  of  lime  and  water  are 
combined,  the  heat  is  caused  by  a 
condensation  equal  to  the  bulk  of 
lime,  for  the  mixture  is  the  same  bulk 
as  at  first. 

Sir  Charles  Blagden  exposed  him- 


self in  an  oven  heated  to  250  deg.  for 
eight  minutes  without  imury.  A  va- 
pour bath  cannot  be  enaured  at  120 
deg. 

Steam  at  32  deg.  has  a  force  of  2; 
at  80  deg.  of  1 ;  and  120  deg.  of  3.3; 
at  212  deg.  of  30 ;  at  220  deg.  of  40 ; 
at  3U0  deg.  of  140;  and  at  312  deg. 
of  167. 

Water  boils  at  187  deg.  at  the  top 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

The  coldest  hour  of  the  twentv- 
four  is  five  in  the  morning,  and  tne 
warmest  is  from  two  to  three  in  the 
afternoon.  The  mean  heat  is  from 
half-past  eight  to  half-past  dne. 
The  ^atest  range  is  in  July,  the 
least  m  December. 

At  Bear  Lake,  Captain  Franklin, 
on  February  7,  found  the  thermom- 
eter at  58  aej^rees  below  zero,  and 
for  two  days  it  had  been  57.5  deg. 

A  convex  lens  burns  at  25  feet 
under  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a 
diving  belL 

Count  Rumford  gave  1000/.  3  per 
cent,  annuity,  the  interest  of  which 
is  to  be  disposed  of  every  other  year 
to  the  person  who  shall  comma- 
nicate  any  discovery  on  heat  and 
light.  The  preference  to  be  given  to 
such  discovery  as  tends  most  to  pro- 
mote the^ooQ  of  mankind;  and  to 
be  determmed  by  the  council  of  the 
Royal  Society. 

Combustible  bodies  will  not  bum 
if  dipped  in  a  solution  of  potash,  or 
phosphate  of  lime,  or  muriate,  sul- 
phate, and  phosphate  of  ammonia, 
with  borax.  The  alkaline  substances 
arrest  the  hydrogen,  or  prevent  ita 
combination  with  oxygen. 

In  Siberia  and  Hudson's  Bay, 
mercury  sometimes  becomes  solid, 
proving  the  cold  to  be  39  deg.  below 
zero.  Wine  and  spirits  also  becomes 
a  spongv  mass  of  ice,  and  the  freez- 
ing of  the  sap  in  trees  and  of  water 
in  rocks  explodes  them. 

Humboldt,  I.a  Place,  d^c.  consider 
the  fact  of  an  internal  heat  in  the 
earth  as  fully  established,  and  they 
ascribe  to  it  the  origin  ana  phenom- 
ena of  volcanoes  in  connexion  with 
metallick  bodies,  and  the  access  of 
water  to  supply  oxygen  and  hydro- 
gen. 

At  eight  feet  deep  the  annual  tem- 
perature varies  only  from  five  to  se- 
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▼en  degrees ;  and  at  four  feet,  from 
ten  to  twelve  degrees ;  while  at  one 
Coot,  it  ranges  from  nineteen  to 
twenty  degrees;  and  in  the  open  air, 
from  50O  to  65°. 

At  the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  feet 
tbe  temperature  of  the  earth  is  the 
same  in  winter  and  summer,  appa- 
rently colder  in  summer,  and  warmer 
m  winter.  Frost  seldom  penetrates 
above  a  foot  into  the  ground. 

The  earth  is  believed  to  increase  in 
heat,  a  decree  in  every  fifteen  or 
twenty  yarns  depth.  Cordier. 

In  the  catacombs  at  Paris,  the 
thermometer  through  the  year,  is 
from  fifty-two  to  fifty-four  degrees, 
while  on  the  surface  it  varies  from 
ninety  dcgs.  to  0  deg.  In  Mexican 
mines  it  stands  at  seventy-four  de- 
grees. 

Depths  of  undisturbed  air  are  like 
water.  In  a  silver  mine  in  Norway. 
300  feet  deep,  the  bottom  is  covered 
with  snow,  and  so  in  other  deep 
caves,  owing,  as  is  believed,  to  the 
cold  air  of  winter  sinking  to  the  bot- 
tom. 

While  air  above  snow  is  seventy 
dcgs.  below  the  freezing  point,  the 
sunaoe  of  the  CTOund  below  the 
snow  is  only  32  degs. 

At  great  depths  in  the  sen,  as 
4000  feet,  the  difTerence  is  from  fif- 
teen to  twenty-two  degrees  between 
the  air  and  the  water  at  that  depth ; 
and  at  4680  feet  the  water  is  twenty- 
six  degrees,  while  the  air  is  48i^° 

Near  Jamaica,  at  the  depth  of  6- 
000  feet,  the  thermometer  fell  from 
eighty  three  in  the  air  to  forty-five  in 
the  sea. 

It  has  been  proved  by  experiment 
m  lat.  56  deg.  10  min.,  by  keeping 
thermometers  fixed  in  the  ground  at 
various  depth^  that  frost  does  not 
penetrate  so  deep  in  the  earth  as  a 
foot;  that  at  the  depths  of  one,  two, 
and  three  feet,  the  lowest  tempera- 
ture, during  two  years,  was,  at  one 
foot,  33  drg. ;  at  two  feet,  36  deff.; 
and  at  three  feet,  39  deg. ;  while  the 
highest  was  at  one  foot,  35  deg ;  two, 
52.5° ;  and  three,  52  deg. 

The  lake  of  Geneva,  at  the  depth 
of  1000  feet,  is  always 42  deg.  and  no 
variation  takes  place  below  160  feet. 
In  a  lake  near  Rome,  at  490  feet,  the 
thermometer  was  44|,  though  at  the 


surface  it  was  77  deg.  Yariatbn 
does  not  take  place  below  120  feet. 
In  Scotland,  on  the  surtaoe  of  Loch 
Lomond,  the  thermometer  stood  at 
59.3,  but  at  90  feet,  it  fell  to  43.7,  and 
at  240,  was  41.3 ;  and  at  600  was  41.1. 
The  deepest  coal  mine  in  England 
is  at  Killinffworih,  near  Newcastle. 
The  annual  temperature  at  the  bot- 
tom, 400  yards  below  the  surface,  ik 
77  deg.,  and  at  300  yards,  70  deg. ; 
while  at  the  surface  it  is  but  48  deg., 
being  about  1  deg.  for  every  15  yards. 
This  may  explain  the  origin  of  hot 
sprines,  for  at  3300  yards  the  heat 
would  be  equal  to  boiling  water, 
taking  20  yards  to  a  degree.  The 
heat  of  the  Bath  waters  is  116  deg., 
hence  they  would  appear  to  ari<ie  at 
1320  yards  below. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  at 
the  level  of  the  sea,  is  for  different 
latitudes,  as  under,  and  the  third  co- 
lumn shows  the  heieht  in  feet  of 
constant  freezing  in  those  latitudes, 
deg.  feet 


Equator  . 

.  .  84.2 .  . 

.  .15000 

lat.  10  .  . 

.  .  82.6  .  . 

.  .  14700 

20  .  . 

.  .  78.1  .  . 

.  .  13300 

30  .  . 

.  .  7^.1  .  . 
.  .  62.6 .  . 

.  .  11500 

40  .  . 

.  .  9000 

50  .  . 

.  .  53.6 .  . 

.  .  6300 

60  .  . 

.  .  46  .  . 

.  .  3800 

70  .  . 

.  .  38.1  .  . 

.  .  1700 

80  .  . 

.  .  33.6  .  . 

.  .   450 

The  heat  may  be  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  verticity  of  the  sun  in  the 
tropicks,  and  then  dispersed  through 
the  mass,  but  finding  a  limit  by  dis- 
persion in  the  annual  orbit. 

Of  lOOOO  rays  falling  perpendicu- 
larly, 8100  reach  the  earth ;  7000  at 
50  deg.,  2800  at  7  deg.,  and  5  at  0 
deg. 

Water  seldom  freezes  till  the  me- 
ridian altitude  of  the  sun  is  less  than 
40  deg. 

In  the  latitude  of  London,  Ame>- 
rica  IS  13  deg.  colder  than  Europe, 
and  in  40  lat  is  6.6  deg.  colder  than 
Europe. 

In  China  and  Africa,  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  110  and  113,  and  even 
to  125 deg.  in  the  sandy  deserts;  and 
in  Hudson*s  Bay  it  falls  to.50  and  55 
deg.  below  zero. 

When  the  sun  is  in  Aries  or  Libra, 
the  relative  heat  of  the  equator,  ac- 
cording to  Humboldt,  taken  at  lOOOi 
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at  20  deg.  ia  940 ;  at  40  deg.  760" ;  and 
at  60  deg.  500.  But  when  in  Cancer, 
or  Capricorii,  is  for  the  same  hemi- 
sphere at  0  deg.  9117;  at  20  deg.  1008 ; 
at  40  and  50  de^.  1150;  at  70  deg. 
1175;  and  at  90  deg.  1250;  owing  to 
sunshine  for  six  months. 

The  temperature  in  equal  latitudes, 
is  from  4  to  8  deg.  less  m  the  south- 
ern hemisphere,  supposed  to  arise 
from  the  extended  surfaces  of  water, 
and  IVom  the  sun  passing  through 
the  southern  signs  in  7|  days  less 
than  the  northern. 

A  condensed  mixture  of  oxygen 
and  hydrogen,  in  the  proportion  of 
water,  passed  through  a  pipe,  con- 
stitutes the  ox y- hydrogen  blow-pipe, 
producing  unprecedented  degrees  of 
neat;  and  lime,  alumina,  and  the  al- 
kalies arc  melted,  and'  even  vola- 
tilized in  a  few  minutes.  Rock  crys- 
tal and  quartz  are  converted  into 
glass.  Opal  and  flint  into  enamel. 
Blue  sapphire,  talc,  emerald,  lapis 
lazuli,  are  converted  into  glass.  Gold 
and  diamond  arc  volatilized.  Pla- 
tina  and  brnps  wire  hurn  with  a  ereen 
flame.  Copper  melts  without  burn- 
ing; but  iron  bums  with  brilliant 
light.  Iceland  spai:  and  strontian 
and  pure  lime  give  out  an  amethyst- 
coloured  flame. 

When  oxvgen  and  hydrogen  are 
burned,  the  heat  is  2678  deg. ;  but  the 
same  oxygen  and  charcoal  give  2967 
deg.;  and  with  iron,  zinc,  and  tin, 
5825  deg.  Dtspretz. 

Mercury  for  thermometers  is  puri- 
fled  by  agitation  in  a  bottle  with 
sand,  and  then  by  straining  it  through 
leather. 

There  are  four  thermonietrical 
scales  in  general  use,  by  which  mer- 
cury determines  heat  from  its  freez- 
ing point  at  40  deg.  below  zero,  to 
6(>0  aeg.  where  it  boils. 

Fahrenheit  begins  at  32  deg.  be- 
low the  point  of  freezing  water,  forO 
or  zero ;  and  setting  32  at  the  freezing 
point,  he  ascends,  to  212,  the  heat  of 
boiling  water;  taking  98  as  blood 
heat,  and  176  as  the  heat  at  which 
alcohol  boils;  55  as  temperate,  and 
76  as  summer  heat. 

Fahrenheit  supposed,  erroneously, 
that  32  of  his  divisions  below  the 
freezing  point  of  water  (0  on  his 
scale)  was  the  ztro^  or  greatest  de- 
gree of  cold. 
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Reaumur's  begins  10  degrees  of 
Fahrenheit  below  Fahrenheit,  and 
divides  up  to  the  freezing  into  20  deg. 
Then  above  begins  again ;  and  his 
20  corresponds  with  77  deg.  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  hid  40  deg.  with  122  ot 
Fahrenheit,  and  his  80  deg.  with 
212  of  Falirenheit ;  every  2|  of  Reau- 
mur being  1  of  Fahrenheit,  taken 
from  the  freezing  point. 

Celsius  counts  25  below  the  freez- 
ing point ;  and  above,  his  10  corre- 
sponds with  50  of  Fahrenheit,  and 
his  50  with  122  of  Fahrenheit. 

De  Lisle  begins  at  the  boiling 
point,  and  reckons  downwards  from 
0  to  150,  at  the  freezing  point ;  his 
177  corresponding  with  0  in  Fahren- 
heit, and  with  17  of  Celsius,  and  his 
75  with  40  of  Reaumur,  122  of  Fah- 
renheit, and  50  of  Celsius. 

The  Centigrade  thermometer  di- 
vides 32  to  212  of  Fahrenheit  into 
100  deg.,  i.  e.  180  as  100.  Then  20 
deg.  to  zero. 

Fahrenheit  and  Reaumur  are  most 
frequently  quoted.  10  of  Reaumur 
below  freezing  is  ^  of  Fahrenheit ; 
5  of  R.  above  freezing  43i  of  F. ;  10 
of  R.  544  of  F. ;  15  of  R.  66  nearly  ol 
F.;  20  of  R.  is77of  F.;  25 of  R.  is 
88i  of  F. ;  30  of  R.  is  99*  of  F. ;  and 
35ofR.  isllOf  ofF. 

In  Wedgewood's  pyrometer  he  be- 
gins at  red  hent  visible  by  daylight, 
or  1077  dec.  of  Fahrenheit ;  and  every 
deg.  with  )Vedgewood  is  130  deg.  of 
Fahrenheit.  In  his  scale  he  found 
that  brass  melts  at  21,  silver  28,  gold 
32,  and  iron  160,  being  21897  of  Fah- 
renheit.   It  measures  up  to  32277. 


CHYMISTRY. 

The  science  of  chymistry  assumed 
its  modem  character  in  the  hands 
of  Beccher  and  Stahl,  residents  of 
Mentz.  Thev  first  perceived  the  con- 
nexion of  tne  atmosphere  and  of 
gases,  with  the  production  of  pheno- 
mena, and pavea  the  way  for  tne  dis- 
coveries of  Bergman  and  Scheele. 
two  Swedes,  who  died  in  1784  ana 
17B6,  and  were  contemporary  wiih 
Priestley  in  England,  and  Lavoisier 
in  France ;  while  Berzelius,  another 
Swede,  Fourrroy  and  Berthollet  in 
France,  and  Thompson  and  Davy  in 
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Endand,   have  conferred  ariihme- 
tical  precision  on  its  pursuits. 

One  volume  of  any  gas  combines 
with  on  3  of  another,  or  with  two  or 
three  exactly. 

The  weieht  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 
IS  to  one  of  hydrogen  as  8  to  1,  or  1 
to  0.125;  and  to  one  of  nitrogen  or 
azote  as  4  to  7,  or  1  to  1.75. 

Metallick  oxvdes  are  formed  by 
one,  two,  or  three  equal  doses  of 
oxygen. 

The  specifick  gravity  of  nitrous 
gas  is  the  mean  of  the  oxygen  and 
azote. 

100  measures  of  carbonick  oxyde 
and  50  of  oxygen,  moke  100  of  car- 
bonick acid. 

100  measures  of  azote  and  300  of 
hydrogen,  make  200  of  ammoniacai 
gas. 

100  measures  of  oxygen  gas,  at 
1.1 11,  and  200  of  hydrogen,  at  0.69, 
form  water. 

100  cubick  Inches  of  hydrogen 
weitfh  2.117  firrains;  and  the  same 
combined  with  sulphur  make  100  of 
sulphureted  hydrogen  gas,  weighing 
35.89. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 
is  taken  as  unity,  as  the  relative 
standard  of  other  atoms. 

100  cubick  inches  of  oxygen,  com- 
bined with  burning  charcoal,  are  100 
of  carbonick  acid  gae,  weighing 
46.313  grains,  of  which  the  carbon 
weighs  12.641,  and  the  original  oxy 
gen  33.672. 

An  atom  of  copper  weighs  8 ;  of 
platinum  12.161;  of  tin  14.705;  of 
gold  24.838;  of  lead  26;  and  of  iron 
7.143, 

An  atom  of  carbon  is  0.751. 

An  atom  of  sulphur  is  2,  or  twice 
that  of  oxygen. 

The  oxygen  in  the  acid  of  a  neutral 
salt  is  a  multiple  of  the  oxygen  in 
the  base  by  2,  3,  4,  &,c. 

The  weii^ht  of  an  atom  of  manga- 
nese is  6.833. 

Ad  atom  of  iron  7.143. 

An  atom  of  copper  8. 

An  atom  of  antimony  11.249. 

An  atom  of  silver  13.714. 

An  atom  of  platinum  12.161. 

An  atom  of  gold  24.83S. 


An  atom  of  lead  25.974. 
An  atom  of  sulphur  2.0434. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  ammo- 
nia is  2.vMi  of  magnesia  2.503;  of 
Ume  3.62 ;  barytes  9.7 ;  oxulick  acid 
4.625,  and  it  is  a  compound  of  3  atoms 
of  oxygen,  2  of  carbon,  and  one  of 
hydrogen. 

In  forming  nitrous  gas,  by  mixing 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  no  condensa- 
tion takes  place.  The  bulk  is  equa 
to  the  bulk  of  the  two,  and  the  spe- 
cifick gravity  is  the  mean  oi  both. 

When  100  measures  of  carbonick 
oxyde  and  50  measures  of  oxyc;cn 
gas  are  united,  the  compound  is  out 
100  measures;  and  wiien  100  mea- 
sures of  azote  are  mixed  with  300 
measures  of  hydrogen,  they  form 
but  200  measures  of  ammoniacai 
gas. 

Sulphurick  ocid  is  1  of  sulphur  and 
1  five-tenths  of  oxygen. 

Carbonick  acid  is  1  of  carbon  and 
2.666  of  oxygen. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen 
is  considered  as  8,  and  an  atom  of 
hydrogen  as  1,  and  an  atom  of  sul- 
phur is  16.  100  cubick  inches  of  hy- 
drogen gas  weigh  2.117  grains;  and 
100  cubick  inches  of  sulphureted 
hydrogen  gas,  of  equal  bulk,  weigh 
35.89;  being  2.117  of  hydrosren  33.- 
773  of  sulphur,  or  33.445  of  sulphur. 

The  weight  of  an  atom  of  chlorine 
is  4.498. 

The  weight  of  aii  atom  of  hydro- 
gen is  0.r3*I,  but  it  is  taken  as  one- 
eighth,  or  .0125.  Oxygen  being  the 
common  integer  or  1. 

7.5,  or  11.25,  or  15  of  oxygen  com 
bine  with  all  the  metals,  and  form 
protoxydes  or  peroxydes. 

33.5  or  67  of  chlonne  form  chlo 
rides. 

50.5  or  101  of  nitrick  acid  form  ni 
trates. 

37.5  or  75  of  sulphurick  acid  form 
sulphates. 

2^.7  of  carbonick  acid  form  car^ 
bonates. 

25  of  phosphorick  acid  form  the 
phosphates. 

15  or  30  of  sulphur  form  the  sul- 
phurets. 

Oxygenated  water  is  a  compoiin<l» 
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by  weight,  of  1  hydrogen  and  16  oxy- 
gen, or  equal  volumes. 

100  cubick  inches  of  carbonick  acid 
weigh  46.5  grains,  and  100  cubick 
inches  of  oxygen  ^.8  grains;  hence 
the  carbon  is  12.7  grains. 

100  cubick  inches  of  carbureted 
hydrogen  weigh  29.6  grains,  of  which 
tlie  carbon  is  25.4. 

A  cubick  inch  of  water,  ther.  60 
deg.  weighs  252.52  grains,  and  con- 
tains 28.06  grains  of  hydrogen,  and 
224.46  grains  of  oxygen.  The  vol- 
ume of  28.06  hydrogen  is  1325  cubick 
inches,  of  224.46  grains  of  oxygen  is 
662  cubick  inches ;  consequently,  the 
cubick  inch  is  expanded  in  the  gases 
1987  times. 

4  volumes  of  nitrogen,  with  one  of 
oxygen,  form  atmospherick  air  in  all 
situations,  high  and  low,  hot  and 
cold. 

Copper  filings  and  sulphur  wiite  in 
the  proportions  of  80  copper  to  20  of 
Bulpnur,  and  also  64  of  copper  to  32 
of  sulphur. 

The  sulphurick  acid  has  100  parts 
of  sulphur  to  150  of  oxygen  ;  the  sul- 
phurous is  equal.  Phosphorick  acid 
IS  100  phosphorus  to  115  oxygen; 
and  phosphorus  acid  is  100  to  58. 
Carbonick  acid  is  100  to  25 ;  and  bo- 
racick  acid  is  100  to  200.  Nitrick 
acid,  the  base  of  which  is  nitrogen, 
is  29.77  nitrogen  to  70.23  oxygen : 
and  arsenick  acid  is  65  arsenick  ana 
35  oxygen. 

79  parts  of  nitrogen  and  21  of  ozy- 
een  make  vital  atmospherick  air; 
79  end  42  make  nitrous  oxvde,  an  in- 
toxicating gas;  79  and  84  make  ni- 
trick oxyde  gas;  79  and  168  make 
nitrous  acid,  fluid ;  79  and  210  of  oxy- 
gen make  nitrick  acid. 

Modern  theory  considers  the  non- 
metallick  elements  as,  oxygen,  whose 
equivalent  is  6,  chlorine  36,  bromine 
75,  and  iodine  124,  as  dectro-nega- 
tirc;  and  hydrogen  1,  nitrogen  14, 
sulphur  16,  phosphorus  12,  selenium 
40,  carbon  ^  silicon  8,  and  boron  6, 
as  dectro-poaitive, 

Tlieir  acid  binary  compounds  are 
dectro-rugative^  arid  thereat  ntiUral^ 
except  ammonia  (15)  which  alone  is 
alkaline,  basick,  or  electro-positive. 
Then  the  unions  vf'ithsatijlable  bases 
of  some  of  the  twenty-two  acids  are 


Of  the  twenty-two  neutral  com« 
pounds — 1  hydrogen  (1)  1  oxvgen  ^8| 
form  water  (9) ;  1  carbon  (6)  -f- 1  oxy- 
gen (8)  form  carbonick  oxyde  (14) ;  2 
carbon  (12)  -f- 1  nitrogen  (14)  form 
cyanogen  (26) ;  1  silicon  (8)  -{-1  oxy- 
gen (8)  form  ailex  (16) ;  2  carbon 
(12)  -f-  2  hydrogen  (2)  form  carbu- 
reted hydrogen  (14),  the  most  im- 
portant. 

The  equivalents  of  the  metals  are, 
antimony  44,  arsenick  38,  bismuth  71, 
copper  Qi,  cadmium  56,  chromium 
28,  Columbian  144,  gold  20O,  iron  28, 
lead  104,  mercunyWOj  molybdenum 
48,  manganese  '28,  nickel  30,  plati- 
num 96,  palladium  56,  rhodium  44, 
silver  110,  tellurium  29,  tungsten  96, 
tin  59,  zinc  34. 

The  natural  metals  afford  nine 
acids,  all  from  2  arsenick.  2  molyb- 
denum, 2  antimony,  1  Columbian,  1 
tungsten,  and  1  chromium.  22  alka- 
line binarjT  compounds,  and  26  neu- 
tral. Their  compounas  being  re- 
duced at  the  negative  or  alkaline  side 
of  the  voltaick  oattery,  they  ore  call- 
ed dectro-negafive. 

Chymical  compositions  always  take 
place  in  definite  proportions,  which 
are  determined  by  experiment ;  and 
as  arithmetical  seem  to  be  mecha- 
nical, or  subject  to  the  laws  of  mo- 
tion, arisinff  from  the  forms  of  the 
atoms,  or  tne  combinations  which 
facilitate  or  obstruct  their  motions 
when  active,  as  in  fluids  or  gases. 
What  has  been  called  elective  attrac- 
tion, affinity,  and  repulsion,  are  ex- 
emplifications of  these  laws  of  mo- 
tion in  diflerent  atoms. 

All  compound  bodies,  or  the  small- 
est portions  of  them,  are  composed 
of  tne  same  constituents,  united  in 
fixed  proportions.  This  discovery 
was  made  by  Higgina,  BergmarL 
Kirwan,  and  Wcuseir;  and  perfected 
by  Richter,  Berthollet,  and  Dalton.* 
Gay  Lussac  showed  (hat  one  volume 
of  any  gas  always  combines  with 
one,  two,  or  three  of  another  gas: 
thus,  one  volume  of  ammonia  with 
one  volume  of  muriatick  acid,  pro- 
duces neutral  muriate  of  ammonia ; 
or  with  one  volume  of  carbonick 
acid,  produces  carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia. 

Compounded  bodies  whose  elemen  ts 
are  gaseous,  consist  either  of  equal 
volumes  of  those  elements,  or  if  one 
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exceed  the  other,  the  excess  is  by 
some  regular  multiple  of  the  volume. 

The  proportions  in  which  oxygen 
combine  are  designated  by  the  pre- 
fixes prot,  for  one  degree,  BBprot-ox- 
ydc;  for  the  second,  c^^oxyde;  for 
the  third  and  upwards  per-oxyde. 
The  syllable  hi  is  prefixed  in  other 
cases  to  signify  a  double  proportion 
of  either  compound,  as  hi  sulphuret 
of  potash. 

Eight  parts  by  weight  of  oxygen 
and  one  of  hydrogen,  form  water; 
hence  the  equivalent  numbers  of  the 
three  are  1,  8, 9.  If  oxygen  be  taken 
as  10,  then  hydrogen  is  1.25,  and 
water  11.25.  These  are  the  stand- 
ards for  the  equivalents  of  all  bodies. 
Water  is  also  formed  of  one  volume 
of  oxy^n  to  two  of  hvdrogen.  When 
water  is  decomposed  by  electricity, 
the  hydrogen  at  the  negative  pole  is 
double  the  volume  of  the  oxygen  at 
the  positive  pole. 

Hie  division  of  all  substances  into 
electro-negative  and  electro-positive, 
arises  from  the  position  they  take 
when  placed  between  the  poles  of  a 
Toltaick  battery.  Those  which  go 
to  the  nc^a/ircpole  are  called  eltetro' 
poaitive,  and  those  to  the  pontive 
pole  eleelro-^iegativt.  Oxygen  and 
chlorine  are  electro-negative,  and 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  are  electro- 
positive. 

The  solution  of  fixed  bodies  by  flu- 
ids, arises  from  the  atomick  motions 
of  the  fluid,  and  as  these  are  increas- 
ed by  heat,  or  more  motion,  the  so- 
lution is  more  rapid.  A  lump  of  dry 
alum  is  thus  dissolved  in  naif  the 
time  in  water  at  80  deg.,  and  in  a 
fifth  at  120  deg.  Fluids  of  the  same 
desree  of  motion  mingle  at  once, 
others  in  longer  time;  and  some 
give  out,  and  some  absorb  heat  in 
mixing.  Some  theorists  ascribe  these 
variations  to  attractions  and  repul- 
sions ;  peculiar,  if  possible,  powers 
which  the  phenomena  do  not  de- 
mand. Motion  is,  of  course,  oppos- 
ed to  cohesion,  and  its  withdrawal 
favourable  to  fixity.  This  is  the  re- 
pulsion and  attraction  of  modem 
theorists. 

The  solution  of  solids  always  ab- 
sorbs heat,  or  motion,  and  their  re- 
solidification  dvcs  it  out.  Fluids 
have  also  to  dissolve  one  another, 
and  hence  produce  heat  or  cold,  as 
Vol.  III.   P 


the  resulting  volume  is  less  or  more. 
Some  atoms  become  fluid  or  gaseous 
sooner  or  later  than  others,  and 
some  fluids^  and  gases  have  more  or 
less  motion'in  the  atoms  which  com- 
pose them,  and  these  circumstances 
create  most  of  the  phenomena  of 
chymistry.  Others,  however,  as- 
cribe them  to  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, while  it  is  alleged  by  others  thai 
attraction  and  repulsion  are  impos- 
sible. 

The  oxydes  of  mercury,  silver, 
gold}  platinum,  rhodium,  iridium, 
osmium,  nickel,  paladium,  and  tbcis 
binary  compounds  are  reduced  by 
heat  alone,  and  are  called  electro^ 
positive. 

Lead,  cobalt,  copper,  bismuth^, 
arsenick,  antimony,  and  eight  others,, 
retain  and  absorb  oxygen  at  high> 
temperatures. 

Tin,  iron,  zinc,  cadmium,  manga-^ 
nese,  and  their  binary  compounds 
retain  oxygen  and  decompose  water 
at  high  temperatures. 

Potassium,  sodium,  and  other  al- 
kaline metals  decompose  water  at. 
the  common  temperature,  and  ab- 
sorb oxygen  at  alt  temperatures.. 
They  are  called  metals,  but  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  they  are  Mher 
than  mipertaturaied  inflammables^ 
such  being  the  proeess  by  which 
they  are  artificially  formed,  either 
by  galvanism,  or  sther  oombina 
tion. 

There  are  also  five  artifldal  me- 
tals derived  from  earths,  but  these 
and  the  six  alkaline  substances  be- 
long as  metals  rather  to  theory  than 
to  nature.  The  natural  metals  are 
twenty-eight  in  number. 

Silica  is  the  basis  of  the  mineral 
world,  and  carbon  of  the  organized. 

Pure  silex  or  silicon  is  a  dark 
brown  solid  without  lustre,  and  in- 
fusible. 

Silex  is  acidulous  and  electro-ne- 
gative in  its^^  affinities.  By  its  insi- 
nuating powers  it  renders  bodies 
acidulous  or  electro-negaiive  in  va- 
rious degrees^,  down  to  potaps,  the 
highest  electrick  positive  or  alkaline 
substance.  These  terms  electro-po- 
sitive, and  electro-negative,  being 
equivalent  to  the  acid  and  alkaline 
of  the  Ihst  generation  of  chymists. 
Electricity  itself  being  nothing  mora 
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than  a  mechanical  separation  of  the 
same  pure  and  abstract  elements. 

Charcoal  is  made  by  burning  piles 
of  wood,  and  stopping  out  the  air, 
in  the  manner  of  brick-kilns,  or  by 
exposing  wood  in  sand  in  a  crucible 
to  a  strong  heat. 

Charcoal  destroys  the  taste,  co- 
lour and  smell  of  many  substances. 
V'inegur  boiled  with  it  becomes  lim- 
I  id,  and  it  destroys  the  colour  and 
flavour  of  rum  and  other  liquors ;  it 
also  restores  putrid  water  and  tainted 
meat.  Charcoal  fires  are  dangerous 
in  close  apartir.c'ntaL  for  the  oxygen 
is  combined  or  fixed  by  it. 

If  charcoal  from  any  wood  is 
heated,  it  becomes  a  common  ele- 
mentary substance  called  Casboit, 
which  absorbs  moisture,  air,  and  ox- 
ygen and  h  ydrogen  gases.  If  heated 
to  800  degrees  in  oxygen  cas,  the 
combination  of  the  two  is  called  car- 
bonick  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  which  is  1.518.  It 
also  unites  with  hydrogen  called 
carbureted  hydrogen,  and  its  spe- 
cifick  gravity  is0.5.S5,  the  weight  of 
100  cubick  inches  being  seventeen 
grains,  and  this  is  the  gas  which  is 
prepared  at  the  gas  works  for  pur- 
poses of  illumination.  Its  combustion 
absorbs  twice  its  weight  of  oxygen. 

Sulphur,  a  volcanick  product,  has 
not  been  decomposed,  and  is  uiere- 
fore  assumed  to  be  a  simple  elemen- 
tary substance.  Its  sjjecifick  gravity 
is  1.99.  If  heated  a  little  above  boil- 
ing water  it  becomes  a  brown  trans- 
parent oil,  and  if  burnt  and  the  va- 
pour condensed,  it  is  sulphurick  acid 
or  a  compound  of  sulphur  and  ox- 
ygen, in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
sulphur  to  one  and  a-half  oxygen  ; 
and  when  the  proportions  are  equal 
it  is  call  M  sulphurous  acid;  when 
sulphur  is  combined  with  hydrogen, 
it  forms  sulphureted  hydrogen  gas 
of  the  density  of  oxygen.  As  sul- 
phur bums,  i.  e.  fixes  oxygen,  it  evi- 
dently t^on  tains  hydrogen. 

Sulphur  burns  with  a  pale  blue 
'light  at  195  decrees ;  but  it  fixes  so 
little  oxygen,  that  is,  creates  so  little 
heat  that:  it  may  be  burned  at  that 
heat  in*  the  gunpowder  of  which  it  is 
a  part.  Its  vapours  whiten  silk  and 
straw.  'Hydro-siilphurick  acid  is  ob- 
tained by  burning  ei&rht  parts  of 
<«ulphur  and  one  of  nitre  in  close  ves- 


sels containing  water,  which  ab- 
sorbs  the  fumes.  Evaporation  yields 
oil  of  vitriol,  which  decomposes  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  substances,  ow- 
ing to  its  affinity  for  the  water 
which  they  contain,  and  converts 
them  into  charcoal.  Its  concen- 
trated state  at  a  specifick  gravity  of 
1.65  contains  81  per  cent,  of  acia. 

Acids  and  alkalies  are  to  each 
other  like  negative  and  positive,  and 
when  mixed  in  equal  proportiuns 
neutralize  each  other,  and  when  neu- 
tralized, are  in  equal  proportions. 

Acids  change  blue,  purple,  and 
green  colours  of  vegetables  mto  red ; 
and  neutralize  alkalies  and  earth. 
The  elementary  principle  is  oxygen. 
There  are  eigfiteen  mineral  acids, 
nine  vegetable,  and  five  animal. 

Salts  are  compounds  of  acids 
with  alkalies,  earths  and  metallick 
oxydes:  when  the  acid  contains  one 
degree  of  oxygen  it  terminates  with 
i7e,  and  when  with  higher  degrees 
with  ate.  These  are  the  generick 
names,  and  the  name  of  the  base  of 
the  salt  is  also  added  as  muriaU  of 
ammonia  or  phospha/e  of  lime  from 
muriatick  acid  and  ammonia,  and 
from  phosphorick  acid  and  lime: 
thus  there  are  muriates  from  muri- 
atick acid,  fluates  from  fiuorick  acid| 
borates  from  boracick  acid,  and  phos- 
phates from  phosphorick  aoid,  sul- 
phates from  sulphurick  acid,  car- 
bonates from  carbonick  acid,  ni- 
trates from  nitrick  acid,  oxymurates 
from  oxymuriatick  acid,  arceniates 
from  arsenick  acid,  oxalates  from  ox- 
alick  acid,  tartrates  from  tartarick 
acid,  prussiates  from  prussick  acid, 
6lc.  besidcsphosphites,  sulphites,  ana 
nitrites  for  lower  degrees  of  acidity. 

Iodine  is  a  simple  substance,  of 
the  specifick  graviiy  of  nearly  five; 
its  odour  is  like  chlorine,  and  it  is 
very  active.  It  is  of  a  violet  colour, 
easily  evaporates,  and  melts  at  220 
degrees ;  changes  vegetable  blues  to 
yellow,  and  a  seven-tliousandth  part 
converts  Water  to  a  deep  yellow  co- 
lour, and  starch  into  a  purple.  Five 
volumes  of  oxygen  and  one  of  iodine 
form  iodick  acid.  It  is  made  from 
kelpy  of  a  dark  gray  colour  and 
metallick  lustre,  and  in  its  gaseous 
state  is  purple. 

Magnesia  is  made  from  Epsom 
salts,  by  putting  potash  into  a  sola^ 
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bon  of  it  in  water;  the  precipitation 
is  magnesia. 

Fluorick  acid  is  a  product  of  Der- 
byshire spar  and  siilphurick  acid. 
Its  specifick  gravity  is  1.06,  and  is 
very  corrosive.  It  etches  and  cor- 
rodes glass. 

Hie  basis  of  phosphorus  is  cal- 
cined bones,  digested  with  sulphur- 
ick  acid,  d^.  &c. 

Alkalies  have  the  power  of  chang- 
ing the  blue  vegetable  juices  to 
green,  the  green  to  yellow,  the  yel- 
low to  orange,  the  orange  to  red,  and 
the  red  to  purple.  Acids  chance  vege- 
table blues  to  red.  Chlorine  destroys 
all  colours. 

Alkalies  consist  of  ammonia,  pot- 
ash, soda,  andlithia.  The  alkaline 
earths  are  lime,  magnesia,  batytes, 
and  stiontian.  The  neutral  earths 
are  silica,  allumina,  ytria,  glucina, 
and  zirconia. 

100  of  pure  potash  are  equal  to  70 
of  concentrated  sulphuriek  acid,  and 
thus  they  are  mutual  tests. 

Nitre  or  salpetre  consists  of  six 
parts  of  oxygen,  one  of  nitrogen,  and 
one  of  potasti.  It  is  chiefly  Drought 
from  the  east,  but  it  maybe  obtained 
by  mixing  the  rubbish  of  old  build- 
ings with  animal  and  vegetable  mat- 
ter, exposing  them  to  the  air  in  a  dry 
place  for  some  months.  It  is  always 
a  product  of  animal  matter  and  of 
cucateous  soil,  and  constitutes  75  of 
100  parts  of  common  gunpowder, 
the  other  25  parts  being  hsif  char- 
coal, and  half  sulphur. 

Ammonja  is  a  compound  of  hydro- 
gen and  nitrogen,  and  usually  called 
volatile  alkali.  Davy,  aAer  galvaniz- 
ing soda  and  potash,  made  an  ex- 
periment to  prove  that  there  was 
oxygen  in  ammonia. 

Davy,  by  compounding  the  sal- 
vanick  elements  with  these  alkaline 
earths,  made  substances  which  he 
called  metals,  as  calcium,  from  lime, 
magnium,  barium,  and  strontium. 
These  from  their  earthy  base  provod 
heavier  than  the  alkaline  metals. 

Allumina  is  the  chief  constituent 
of  day ;  it  combines  with  li:iif>,  and 
hence  the  use  Of  lime  in  iron  stone. 

Lime  is  obtained  by  burning  parts 
of  rocks  and  mountains  which  are 
often  composed  of  ii.  When  burnt, 
it  is  corrosive,  and  tinges  blue  vege- 


table infusions  green ;  it  is  slacked 
by  pouring  water  upon  it,  which  bo- 
coming  fixed  and  solid,  gives  out  the 
excitement  or  heat  wnioh  rendered 
it  fluid.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  heat 
which  accompanies  the  slacking  of 
lime ;  one-fourth  in  weight  bemg 
water.  Limestone,  in  its  native  state, 
is  united  with  carbonick  acid,  which 
the  burning  drives  ofl^  Water  then 
swells  it  and  reduces  it  to  powder, 
in  which  state  it  is  converted  into 
mortar,  after  which  it  combines  with 
carbonick  acid,  and  hardens  again. 
Limestone  by  calcination,  parts  with 
44  per  cent,  of  its  weight  in  car- 
bonick acid  gas.  In  stacking,  it 
doubles  in  bulk,  and  imbibe  the  ny- 
drogen  of  the  water  as  mortar :  and 
consists  of  31  parts  water  and  100 
lime. 

Thenard  enumerates  28  gases  at 
the  freezing  point  of  water.  Chlo- 
rine and  its  compounds  are  green, 
and  nitrous  vapour  red.  Hydrochlo- 
rick,  fluoborick,  fluosiliseck,  and  hy- 
driodick  produce  white  vapours.  In- 
flammable gases,  are  hydrogen  and 
its  sulphurets,  arsenurets,  tellurets, 
selenurets,  and  potassurets ;  also 
hydrurets  of  phosphorus  and  of  car- 
bon, carbonick  oxyde,  cyanogen. 
Supporters  of  flame,  are  oxygen,  ox- 
yde of  azote,  and  chlorine.  Acid  gases 
which  redden  litmus  are  sulphurous, 
fluoborick,  fiuosilicick,  hydriodick, 
hydrochlorick,  carbonick,  and  chlo- 
ro-carbonick.  Sulphurets  and  tel- 
lurets of  hydro^^en,  and  cyanogen, 
oxjrde  of  cnlonne,  destroy  the  red 
which  they  first  produce.  Oxygen, 
azote-hydfogen,  hydruret  of  carbon, 
carbonick  acid,  and  oxydc  of  azole, 
have  little  odour,  compared  with 
others.  Those  soluble  in  one  thir- 
tieth of  water  are  fluoborick,  fluosi- 
Ucick,  hydrochlorick,  hydriodick,  sul- 
phurous acid,  and  ammonia.  The 
acid  gases,  sulphurets,  and  tellurets 
of  hydrogen,  chlorine,  cyanogen,  and 
ammonia  are  soluble  in  alkahne  mix- 
tures ;  and  alkaline  gas  in  ammonia. 

The  term  gas,  is  Grerman  for  ghost, 
and  was  first  opplied  by  Van  Hel- 
mont  and  Mayow,  who  discovered 
their  existence,  but  did  not  analyze 
them.  All  of  them  owe  their  exist- 
ence to  their  own  intestine  motion, 
and  if  this  is  artificially  or  mecha- 
nically destroyed,  they  return  to  a 
fluid  or  solid  state. 
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Galileo  discovered  the  weiffht  of 
the  atmosphere;  Bo]rle  its  elastick 
character  and  connexion  with  sound. 
Priestley,  Scheelcj  and  Mayow,  in 
1774,  investigated  its  chymical  rela- 
tion. Its  v\reight  is  to  water  as  1  to 
828,  and  100  cubick  inches  weigh 
30.5  grains,  the  bar.  30,  and  ther.  bO. 

A  bulk  of  1000  at  32  degrees,  be- 
comes 1152  at  100  degrees,  1376  at 
212  degrees,  and  2797  at  1000  degrees. 
It  consists  of  79  azote  or  nitrogen, 
and  21  of  oxygen  or  vital  ah"  in  bulk. 
And  their  specifick  gravities  being 
1.093  and  .978,  so  100  parts  in  weight 
are  77.44  of  azote,  and  22.57  of  oxy- 
gen. 

Chymists  have  been  much  divided 
about  the  proportions  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen  in  atmospherick  air.  Some 
make  it  21  to  79.  Some  22  to  78; 
and  others,  22.9  and  77.1. 

Air,  with  the  barometer  at  30 
inches,  and  the  thermometer  at  55,  is 
833  times  heavier  than  water,  and  a 
cubick  foot  of  it  weighs  1.2  ounces 
avoirdupois ;  the  weight  of  a  cubick 
foot  of  water  being  1000  ounces ;  and 
a  cubick  foot  of  quicksilver  13600. 
Air  will  expand  above  13000  times  ; 
air  expands  from  .00209  at  1  deg.,  to 
1  at  32  deg.,  1.0476  at  64  deg.,  and 
1.378  or  1.4  at  180  deg. ;  and  all  the 
gases  expand  in  like  proportion,  or  a 
480th  for  every  degree. 

The  pressure  of  the  air  keeps  the 
gas  among  the  atoms  of  fluids ;  and 
when  removed,  the  gas  escapes,  and 
the  atoms  crystallize,  as  in  freezing 
water  under  an  air-pump. 

A  middle  sized  man  consumes 
46000  cubick  inches^  or  26  cubick 
feet,  or  nearly  a  cubick  yard  of  oxy- 
gen per  day,  making  20  respirations 
in  a  minute,  and  1.6  cubick  inch  at 
each. 

The  weight  of  the  atmosphere 
compresses  water  about  the  22000th 
of  its  bulk :  spirits  of  wine  the  15000th 
part ;  and  mercury  the  33000th  part. 
The  pressure  of  water  at  the  depth  of 
600  fathoms,  diminishes  the  bulk  of 
the  water  a  27th. 

Air  contains  about  a  1200th  part 
of  carbonick  acid  gas,  and  a  70th 
of  aqueous  vapour.  The  causes  of 
marsny  and  pestilential  vapours  have 
not  been  determined,  but  ihey  yield 
to  re-agents,  as  nitrick  acid  and  oxy- 
muriatick  fumes. 
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The  weight  and  elastick  force  of 


air  raise  water,  in  an  exhausted  tube, 
33  to  35  feet,  and  quicksilver  from  28 
to  31  inches,  a  force  equal  to  16  lbs. 
to  the  square  inch,  or  20560  lbs.  to  the 
square  foot.  The  weight  of  the  whole 
atmosphere  is  thus,  12  quadrillion 
pounds. 

A  cubick  foot  of  air  weighs  !•}-  oz., 
hence,  a  column  a  mile  high,  and  one 
inch  base,  weiehs  43.2  ounces,  and 
16  lbs.  are  eq^u  to  5\  mile&  It  dimi- 
nishes in  weight  as  tne  distance,  and 
in  elastick  force  or  reaction  as  the 
bulk  or  cube  of  the  distance,  together 
as  the  fourth  power ;  but  in  density 
as  Uie  loffanthm  of  the  height; 
hence,  at  44  miles,  where  it  ceases  to 
reflect  the  atmosphere,  its  density  is 
considered  but  a  10000th  of  that  at 
the  surface. 

Taking  platina  as  19.5  of  water, 
and  air  as  .0012,  a  cubick  mch  of  pla- 
tina is  equal  ^o  16350  cubick  inches 
of  air,  and  to  221000  of  hydrogen  as 
.0736  of  air.  Consequentl  v,  if  platina 
were  volatilized  into  hydrogen,  and 
its  atoms  were  as  platina,  the  10 
millionth  of  an  inch  asunder,  the 
same  atoms  as  hydrogen  would  be 
but  the  60th  of  an  inch  asunder. 
Water  as  steam  at  286  degrees  is 
72000  times  iu  own  bulk,  i.  e.  3  mil- 
lion times  rarer  than  platina;  and 
caterisvaribtu,  its  atoms  nearly  the 
third  or  an  inch  asunder. 

Air,  of  the  density  of  that  near  the 
earth,  would  be  opaque  in  a  thick- 
ness of  seventeen  miles. 

Atmospherick  air  at  a  heat  of  1035 
degrees,  expands  2|  times. 

Air  at  the  freezing  point  increases 
100th  part  in  bulk  at  37  decrees,  a 
50th  part  at  42  degrees,  a  20th  at  60 
degrees,  a  7th  at  100  degrees,  a  3d 
at  190  degrees,  and  0.37  at  212  de- 
grees. 

Fluids  consist  of  minute  atoms  se- 
parated by  gases,  end  the  motion  of 
neat  creates  this  one  degree  of  gasifi- 
cation, while  another  degree  coor 
verts  the  whole  into  gas. 

100  cubick  inches  of  atmosphertCIc 
air  weigh  30.6  grains,  of  oxveen 
33.8,  hydrogen  2.1,  nitrogen  *29.7, 
chlorine  76.3. 

The  a(iueous  vapour  in  atmos- 
pherick air  seems  essential  to  animal 
and  vegetable  life ;  the  dried  winds 
of  Africa  called  Harmattan  being 
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veqr  destructive.  At  65  deg.  one 
aiztieth  is  vapour,  and  at  90  deg.  a 
cobiek  foot  contains  12  grains  of  wa- 
ter. Hydrogen  contains  a  7th  of  its 
weight,  oxvgen  the  110th,  and  car- 
bomck  acid  the  140th. 

100  cubick  inches  of  air  at  57  deg. 
contain  0.35  of  a  grain  of  moisture. 

Under  a  receiver  thoroughly  ex- 
hausted, rare  and  dense  bodies  fall 
with  equal  swiftness.  Most  animals 
die  in  a  minute  or  two,  but  some  am- 
phibia live  hours.  Vegetation  stops, 
combustion  ceases,  gunpowder  will 
not  explode,  magnets  are  equally 
powerful,  smoke  descends,  water 
and  other  fluids  turn  to  vapour,  glow- 
worms give  no  light,  a  bell  sounds 
very  faintly,  heat  is  slightly  trans- 
mitted« 

Wpkins  and  Lana  first  suggested 
the  idea  of  ascending  in  the  atmo- 
sphere by  rarefied  air,  and  one  Ga- 
hen  of  Avignon,  in  1755  wrote  a 
pamphlet  on  srostation. 

The  first  balloon  of  Stephen  and 
Joseph  Montgolfier,  was  a  silk  bag 
coataining  forty  feet,  which  burning 
paper  raisol  seventy  feet.  Their  nex  t 
was  a  bag  of  6.')0  feet,  which  rose  600 
fieet.  Their  ^ird  was  35  feet  in  dia- 
meter, and  was  capable  of  raising 
600  pounds.  It  was  raised  before  the 
pnbriek,  June  5,  1783.  On  the  2l8t 
of  November.  Pilatre  de  Rosier  and 
the  Marquis  d'Arlandes  ascended  at 
Paris,  and  afterwards  others,  with 
air  rarefied  in  the  car  by  heat. 

In  December  1783,  Messrs.  Roberts 
and  Charles  ascended  in  a  balloon 
inflated  with  inflammable  gas,  and 
after  them  Blanchard,  Morveau,  the 
Due  d'Orleans,  and  others.  In  Sep- 
tember 1734,  Lunardi  made  the  first 
human  ascent  in  England. 

In  January  1785,  Blanchard  and 
Jefiries  passed  from  Dover  to  Calais, 
and  soon  after  Rosier  and  Romaine 
perished  in  an  attempted  voyage 
from  Bologne  to  England.  In  Sep- 
tember 1901^  Gamarin  descended 
horn  a  paracnute  near  London. 

On  the  6th  of  September,  1804, 
GayLussac  ascended  at  Paris  to  the 
height  of  23000  feet 

The  superficies  of  a  balloon  is  com- 
puted by  multiplying  the  square  of 
Its  diameter  by  3.146,  or  the  cubick 
contents  is  the  cuSe  by  .6236i  Tak- 
'*ng  atmospherick  air  at  1.2  oz.  to 


the  cubick  foot,  we  have  the  weight 
in  air,  and  then,  as  carbureted  hv- 
droffen  gas  weighs  0.2,  the  weight 
multipli^  bv  0.2  gives  the  power  ok 
ascension,  aeductmg  the  weight  ot 
the  car,  ropes,  silk,  &c 

Oxygen,  the  supporter  of  vitality 
and  fire,  was  first  discriminated  aa 
a  distinct  gas  by  Priestley,  in  1774. 
Its  existence  was  known  to  Scheele 
OS  empyrial  air;  but  as  the  apparent 
antagonist  of  combustible  gas  or 
StahTs  phlogiston,  he  calletTit  de- 
phlogisticated  air.  21  parts  of  it  are 
in  Iw  parts  of  atmospherick  air,  and 
it  is  one  eighth  or  one  ninth  heavier. 
100  cubick  inches  of  the  latter  weigh 
30}  grains  troy,  and  the  same  mea- 
sure  of  oxygen  weighs  from  33  to  34 
grams.  Oxygen  is  obtained  by  simply 
heating  black  oxydc  of  manganese. 

Acids  change  vegetable  blues  to 
red.  and  in  combination  with  other 
bodies  form  salts.  Their  general 
principle  is  oxygen  in  combination. 
One  firoportion  of  oxygen  has  a  ter- 
mination  ous ;  and  a  further  propor- 
tion has  a  termination  ie. 

When  oxygen  is  combined  with 
any  substance,  and  not  acid,  it  is 
caUed  an  oxyde;  and  when  rendered 
acid,  the  combination  is  called  an 
acid.  Water  is  a  combination.  7  ot 
oxygen  with  1  of  hydrogen,  tnere- 
fore  called  an  oxyde  of  hydrogen.  It 
may  be  decomposed  bv  charcoal  at 
a  red  heat;  as  in  slacking  hme,  it 
sometimes  combines  with  the  solid, 
which  is  then  called  a  hydrate.  It 
boils  at  212  deg.  and  generates  elas- 
tick  steam  1800  times  its  own  bulk. 
A  cubick  foot  is  taken  at  1000  oz., 
but  is  ten  elevenths  of  an  ounce  less. 
A  cubick  inch  weighs,  at  40  degrees, 
252.953;  and  at  60  deg.  by  expan 
sion,  is  but  262.72  grains. 

When  carbonick  acid  gas  is  lique- 
fied, its  elastick  force  at  12  deg.  ia 
equal  to  20  atmospheres,  and  at  32 
deg.  to  36. 

Carbonick  acid  gaais  a  compound 
of  72  of  oxygen  and  28  of  charcoaL 
It  forms  one-thousandth  part  of  the 
atmospherick  air,  and  is  chiefly  gen- 
erated by  combustion  and  the  res- 
piration of  animals.  Its  specifick 
gravity  is  1.518. 

Carbonick  acid  gas  is  a  pr(«dnct  of 
fermentation,  and  being  heavier  than 
air  it  lies  over  all  fermeutive  pro- 
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oefiseit,  puts  out  a  candle,  and  pro- 
daces  suffocation.  At  the  bottom  of 
n  ells  and  coal  mines  it  causes  the 
clioke-damp,  in  which  a  light  will 
not  burn,  but  which  may  be  dispers- 
ed by  throwing  waier  into  it.  It  is 
carbureted  hydrogen  which  takes 
fire  in  cosl  mines,  and  which,  under 
the  name  of  fire-damp,  destroys  so 
many  miners. 

Hydrogen,  the  phlogiston  of  Scheele 
and  Pnestley.  is  that  gas  which, 
when  excited,  immediately  com- 
bines with  oxyffen  and  produces 
flame,  by  which  the  oxygen  dis- 
appears, and  a  new  concentrated 
substance  is  produced.  From  this 
connexion  with  flame  Cavendish 
called  it  inflammable  air,  but  it  is 
now  called  hydrogen,  because  in 
bulk  it  is  the  chief  constituent  of 
water.  It  is  contained  in  all  bodies 
which  burn  with  flame,  and  is  sepa- 
rately produced  by  pourinf  dilate 
sulphunck  acid  upon  iron  filmgs.  It 
is  thirteen  times  lighter  than  com- 
mon air;  for  100  cubick  inches  of  it 
weigh  but  2.5  grains.  Water  is  a 
compound  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen, 
in  the  proportion  of  7.6  grains  of 
oxygen  to  1  of  hydrogen. 

sulphureted  hydrogen  is  poison- 
ous, and  the  260tii  part  of  it  in  the 
atmosphere  has  killed  a  horse.  It 
tarnishes  metals ;  it  gives  the  flavour 
of  rotten  eggs  to  water,  like  that  of 
Hanowgate. 

Priestley  discovered  nitrogen  to  be 
the  other  component  of  the  atmos- 
phere. It  is  also  called  azote.  It  is  the 
gas  that  remains  after  atmospherick 
air  has  been  deprived  of  its  oxyffen ; 
and  it  is  found  to  be  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  the  volume,  or  as  79  to  21. 
This  separation  mav  be  effected  by 
putting  sulphur  and  iron  filings  into 
a  close  vessel ;  and  tbey  absorb  the 
oxygen  and  leave  the  nitrogen.  Its 
fpecifick  gravity  is  .097,  or  rather 
lighter  than  common  air.  It  appears 
in  the  atmosphere  to  dilute  the  oxy- 
gen or  vital  gas.  for  by  itself  it  de- 
Btroys  flame  tfna  animal  life. 

Chlorine  is  an  artificial  gas:  it  is 
made  by  mixing  three  parts  of  sea 
■alt  with  one  of  black  oxyde  (perox- 
yde)  of  manganese,  and  pounng  on 
them  four  parts  of  sulphunck  acid 
and  water,  in  equal  proportwns. 
Then,  by  heat,  the  gas  is  evolved, 
of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  and  of- 


fensive smell.    JOO  cubick  intshes  ti 
this  gas  weigh  76.3  grains; 

1  chlorine  ^36)  + 1  of  hydrogen  {Vj, 
form  muriatick  acid  gas  (37) ;  IJQO 
cubick  inches  of  this  gas.  are  form- 
ed of  50  cubick  inches,  or  38.1  grains  of 
chlorine^  and  50  cubick  inches,  or 
1.05  grains  of  hydrogen,  and,  there 
fore,  weighing  ^.16  grains. 

1  chl.  (36)  -^  I  ox.  (8)  make  prot- 
oxyde  of  chlorine  (44) ;  and  4  of  ox. 
make  peroxyde  (68) ;  or  8  of  or.  pcr- 
chlorick  acid  (100.)  The  chloride  of 
nitrogen  (158)  is  4  chl.  -}-  1  nit.,  and 
an  oily  fluid,  very  explosive  and  com- 
bustible. 

As  the  chlorine  gas  supports  com- 
bustion, it  has  been  considered  as  a 
combination  with  another  substance, 
which  increases  its  density  to  2.713. 
that  of  air  being  1.000,  and  that  of 
oxygen  being  1.120.  Some  chym- 
ists  maintain  that  it  is  an  original 
simple  substance. 
The  five  heaviest  gases  are — 

Chlorick  gas 2.47 

Nitrick  acid  gas 2.427 

Sulphurous  acid  gas   .  .  2.097 

Vapour  of  ether 2.25 

Vapour  of  alcohol ....  2.1 
The  four  tightest  gases  ai>fr— 
Carbureted  hydrogen  . .  0.555 
Arsenical  hydrogen .  .  .  0.529 
Phospbureted  hydrogen  0.352 

Hydrogen 0.074 

1  carbnreted  hydrogen  explodes 
with  5  oxygen. 

Gases    mix  equally,    and   when 
mixed  do  not  separate.    Dalton  as- 
cribes this  to  the  particles  being  ol 
different  sizes. 
Water,  by  weight,  is  1  of  hydro- 
3n  and  7J  of  oxygen ;  and  by  bulk 
of  hydrogen  and  I  of  oxygen. 
Sulphunck  ether  consists  of— 

Carbon 68.2 

Hydrogen 22.14 

Oxygen 19.66 

Alcohol  consists  of— 

Oxygen 37.86 

Carbonate 43.65 

Hydrogen 14.94 

Azote     3.62 

Ashes     0.04 

Nitrick  ether  consists  of— 

Oxygen 48-62 

Carbon 28.46 

Azote 14.49 

Hydrogen •     &M 
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Horiatick  ether  consisis  of— 

Huriatick  acid 29.44 

Carbon 36.GI 

Oxygen 23.31 

Hydrogen 10.64 

Acetick  acid,  or  distilled  vinegar, 
10  composed  of— 

Oxygen 44.147 

Hydrogen 5.629 

Carbon  •   • 50.224 

Oxalick  acid  is  composed  of— 

Oxygen     70.689 

Hydrogen 2.745 

Carbon 26.666 

Tanarick  add  consists  of— 

Oxygen 69.321 

Hydrogen 6.629 

Carbon 24.05 

Citrick  acid,   prepared   from  the 
fuice  of  lemons,  consists  of— 

Oxygen 59.859 

Hydrogen      6.33 

Carbon 33.811 

The  substance  of  brain  consists  of 
the  following  constituents : — 

Water 80. 

White  fatty  matter  •   •   •      4.53 

Red  ditto 0.7 

Albumen 7. 

Osmazomo 1.12 

Phosphorus 1.5 

Salts  and  Sulphur    •   •   •       5.15 
Wax  consists  of— 

Carbon ftl.784 

Hydrogen    ....     12.672 

Oxygen 5.544 

Rosin  consists  of— 

Carbon 76 

Oxygen 13 

Hydrogen 11 

Copal  consists  of  carbon  77,  oxy- 
gen 11,  ard  hydrogen  12. 

Oak  wood  contains  42  oxygen,  52 
eaibon,  and  six  hydrogen. 
,  Beech  contains  43  oxygen,  51  car- 
lion,  and  six  hydrogen. 

Wheat  and  barley  contain  as  un- 
der: 

wheat    barley 

Silica 112        66.7 

Carbonate  of  lime    •     12.6        24.8 
Carbonate  of  magnesia  13.4        25.3 

Allumina .6         4.2 

Oxyde  of  manganese       5.  6.7 

Oxyde  of  iron  -   -   •   .      2.5         3.8 
The  quantity  of  each  being  2  Ifos. 

Oats  contain  silica  144.2,  and  rye 

straw  152  alica. 

One- twelfth  of  wheat  is  gluten, 


which  consists  of  c 
azote,  and  carbon. 

Autumnal  wheit  contafns  "1^ 
starch  and  19  gluten;  spring  wheat, 
70  starch,  24  gluten. 

Starch  contains  from  38^  to  45  of 
carbon,  from  6  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and 
from  4di  to  55  of  oxygen. 

168  potato  starch  consist  of  oxygen 
49.455;  carbon  43.481;  and  hydro- 
gen 7.064. 

Mucilage  from  36  Co  46  of  carbon, 
from  5|  to  7  of  hydrogen,  and  from 
48  to  55  of  oxygen. 

Sugar  from  37|  to43|  of  carbon, 
from  6i  to  7  of  hydroffen,  and  50|  to 
65]  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ana- 
lyses of  nve  or  six  difierent  chym- 
ists. 

Fermented  sugar  and  water  con- 
sists of  57  parts  uchohol  and  43  car- 
bonick  acid. 

Sugar  itself^  per  Berzelius,  is  7  hy- 
drogen, 44  carbon,  and  49  oxygen. 

Alcohol,  14  hydrogen,  62  carbon, 
and  34  oxygen. 

Caibonick  acid,  carbon  27,  oxygen 
73. 

The  real  quantity  of  alkali  con- 
tained in  the  substances  used  in 
bleaching,  of  100  parts  is 

American  pearlashes  60  to  73 
Russian  pearlashes  52  to  58 
White  Dantzic  do  •  45  to  52 
Alicant  barilla  •  ••  20  to  33 

Natron 20  to  30 

Salt  of  tartar  •  -  •  72 
Common  Salt  •  >  •  53 
Barley  contains  43  parts  of  vola- 
tile matter.  72  of  husk,  and  269  ol 
meal,  of  wnich  last  20  are  saccharine 
matter.  A  bushel  weighs  50  lbs. 
and  a  grain  is  the  third  of  an  inch. 

Ammonia  is  called  volatile  alkali; 
and  potash  and  soda  fixed  alkaliea. 
Ammonia  is  a  compound  of 
81.5  azote 
18.5  hydrogen 
by  weight ;  and  in  bulk  three  parts 
of  hydrogen  for  one  of  azote.  Am- 
monlacal  gas  passed  through  burning 
charcoal  oecomes  Prussiek  acia. 
When  combined  with  oxydes  of  ^old 
or  silver  it  renders  ihe'm  fulmma- 
ting.  Potash,  or  fixed  vegetable 
alkali,  is  procured  from  the  ashes  of 
vegetables  exposed  to  the  air ;  it  rims 
into  liquid,  and  is  very  acrid  and  cor- 
rosive.   Its  specifick  gravity  is  1.7. 
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Soda  is  a  mineral  alkali,  but  may  be 
procured  like  potash  from  ashes*  Its 
specifick  gravity  is  1.34. 

Albumen  is  an  animal  substance, 
of  which  the  white  of  an  eeg  is  an 
example.  It  becomes  a  white  co- 
agulate at  166  deg.,  and  if  acids  are 
united  to  it.  It  contains  53  carbon, 
24  oxygen,  7  hydrogen,  and  16  nitro- 
gen. 

Animal  substances,  beeides  the 
principles  of  vegetables,  yield  am- 
monia, sulphur,  and  phosphorus,  and 
their  compounds  witn  carbon. 

Oil  and  fat  are  compounds  of  car- 
bon, hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  Fat 
consists  of  two  substances,  one 
which  melts  atSOdeg.  and  the  other 
at  105  deg. ;  the  former  oil  and  the 
latter  suet.  Butter  made  in  summer 
contains  60  of  oil  and  40  of  suet ;  but 
in  winter  37  of  oil  and  63  of  suet. 
Goose  grease  contains  68  of  oil  and 
32  of  suet.  Olive  oil  contains  72  of 
oil  and  28ofsueL 

The  perspiration  from  an  animal 
body  consists  of  water,  carbonick. 
acetick,  and  phosphorick  adds  ana 
soda. 

The  curd  of  cheese  consists  of  60 
carbon,  11  oxygen,  7  hydrogen,  and 
22  nitrogen. 

Olive  oil  contains  76  parts  of  car- 
bon, 12  of  oxvfi^en  and  hydrogen,  and 
9  of  hydrogen  m  excess. 
Olive  or  table  oil  contams 

Carbon 77.213 

Oxygen 9.427 

Hydrogen 13.36 

Naptha  is  a  bimminous  oil,  clear 
as  water,  and  very  volatile.  Its  spe- 
cifick gravity  is  0.8.  Petrolium  is 
darker  than  naptha,  and  obtained 
by  distilling  coals. 

Tar,  pitch,  asphaltum,  and  pit- 
coal,  are  natural  bitumens. 

Precipitate  of  mercury  consists  of 
100  parts  mercury,  and  8  of  oxygen. 

Sulphuret  of  mercury  consists  of 
200  mercury  and  16  sulphur. 

Vermilion  is  400  mercury  and  32 
sulphur. 

Calomel  is  200  mercury  and  36 
cfalorina 

Corrosive  sublimate  is  200  mercury 
snd  72  chlorine. 

Sngar  of  lead  is  112  lead  and  60 
■eetiek  acid. 


White  vitriol  is  40  parts  sulphurick 
acid  and  41  zinc. 

Urinarv  calculi  contains  six  acidu< 
lous  combinations  besides  magnesia  $ 
silica  and  urea,  urick  acid,  phosphate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  oxalate  of 
iron  are  the  principal. 

Alcohol  is  the  spirit  of  wine  ob- 
tained from  the  distillation  of  fer- 
mented liquors,  and  from  wine  is 
called  brandy;  from  the  sugar-cane, 
mm ;  from  malt  or  grain,  whiskey 
and  gin.  The  different  flavours 
arise  from  the  quantity  of  oil  or  re- 
sin, the  bases  being  alcohol  and  wa- 
ter. Further  distillation  produces 
rectified  spirits,  the  specifick  gravity 
of  which  is  about  .85 ;  but  by  fur- 
ther rectification  it  may  be  carried  to 
0.795.  Pure  alcohol  is  quite  colour- 
less and  transparent ;  it  never  freezes, 
but  evaporates  spontaneously,  boil- 
ing at  1734  dee.  Proof  spirits  are 
0.92.  When  the  gravity  is  higher 
they  are  under  proof,  when  lower 
above  proof.  Perfectly  pure  alcohol 
is  about  0.74.  The  ilanie  is  blue, 
and  it  leaves  no  residuum.  The  va- 
pours consist  of  carbonick  acid  and 
water,  and  the  bulk  of  water  is 
greater  than  the  alcohol. 

Professor  Biande's  analysis  of 
the  quantity  per  cent  of  alcohol,  or 
pure  spirit,  m  the  following  liquors : — 

Scotch  whiskey 54.32 

Irish 53.9 

Rum 53.68 

Brandy 53.39 

Gin 51.6 

Port 22.9 

Madeira 22.27 

Currant  20.55 

TenorifFe 19.79 

Sherry 19.17 

Claret 15.1 

Champagne 13.8 

Gooseberry 11.84 

Elder 8.79 

Ale 6.87 

Porter 4.2 

Cider    9.8  to  5.2 

Rochelle  salts  consist  of  54  tar- 
trate of  potash,  and  45  tartrate  of 
soda. 

Sea  water  contains  1.35  of  muriate 
of  soda,  .004  of  muriate  of  magnesia, 
.0025  of  Epsom  salts,  and  .00125  of 
gypsum.  It  obstructs  all  light  at  120 
fatnoms. 

Urine  contains  no  less  than  twelve 
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acidulous  combinations,  besides  sul- 
phur, resin,  urea,  albumen,  and  wa- 
ter When  healthy;  but  in  disease, 
other  substances. 

Thirty-eight  several  substances 
have  been  found  in  various  mineral 
waters.  The  acidulous  abound  in 
caxbonick  acid.  The  chalybeate  in 
iron.  The  hepatick  in  siuphureted 
hydrogen.    The  saline  in  salts. 

Bristol  or  Clifton  hot  wells  water 
is  74|  deg.,  and  its  specifick  gravity 
1 .00077.  A  gallon  contains  43|  grains 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  lime, 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  four 
grains  of  muriate  of  soda.  Also. 
§0  cubick  inches  of  carbonick  acid 

Buxton  water  is  82  deg. ;  and  a 
gallon  contains  11^  grains  of  calca- 
reous earth,  2}  of  vitriolick  selenite, 
2  of  sea  salt  and  azotick  gas. 

The  waters  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  con- 
tain 4.75  carbonate  of  lime,  5  muriate 
of  soda,  and  12  carbonate  of  soda. 
The  gas  is  sulphurated  hydrogen. 
Alphabetical  arrangement  of  some 
aubstancee^  4<c. 

Acida  change  purples  and  blues  to 
red. 

AUcaliea  change  blue  vegetable 
colours  to  green,  and  brown  to  yel- 
i>w.  There  are  three,  potass,  soda, 
and  ammonia.  They  unite  with 
acids  and  form  neutral  salts,  and 
with  oils  form  soap. 

Prussick  acid  is  a  deadly  poison  ob- 
tained from  Prussian  blue.  It  is 
colourless,  but  smells  like  peach 
flowers,  and  freezes  at  2  degrees,  and 
very  volatile.  It  turns  vegetable 
blues  into  red. 

AlabasUr  is  the  old  name  for  cer- 
tain kinds  of  gypsum,  and  that  of 
Volterra  is  semi-transparent. 

AUumina  is  often  called  argil. 

Alum  or  sulphate  of  iron,  is  a  salt 
used  as  a  mordant  in  tanning,  to 
harden  tallow,  and  in  whitening 
bread.  It  may  be  made  of  pure 
clay,  exposed  to  vapours  of  sulphu- 
rick  acid,  and  sulphate  of  potash  ad- 
ded to  the  lie.  But  it  is  usually  ob- 
tained by  means  of  ore  called  alum 
slate. 

Amalgam  is  quicksilver  combined 
with  metal,  generally  tin- 


Some  suppose  ambergris  to  be  an- 
cient bees'  wax  extricated  from  strata 
by  the  ocean. 

The  best  anemometers  are  those  ol 
Dr.  Lind  and  Dr.  Brewster. 

The  fluids  ot animal  bodies  in  their 
chymical  properties,  are  watery,  al- 
buminous, mucous,  oleaginous,  re- 
sinous, saline,  gelatinous,  and  fibri- 
nous. Of  these  the  solids  are  con- 
tinued secretions  in  laminse,  and 
fibres  or  filaments,  or  tissues. 

Aquqfortis  is  nitrick  acid  withsul- 
phurick  and  muriatick. 

Aqua  regia  is  two  of  nitrick  and 
one  of  munatick. 

Argol  or  archel  is  a  colouring  sub- 
stance obtained  from  lichens,  used 
by  dvers  to  improve  other  colours. 
It  is  brought  from  Elba  and  the  Le- 
vant. 

Amatto  is  a  dying  substance,  pre- 
pared from  reeds  which  grow  in  the 
West  Indies  and  Cayenne. 

Arrack  is  made  from  the  juice  of 
the  tops  of  cocoa  nut  and  palmyra 
trees.  At  Batavia  it  is  mme  from 
paddee,  rice  in  the  husk. 

The  air  pump  effects  a  rarefaction 
from  a  500th  to  a  2000th,  and  seldom 
much  higher. 

Sulphuret  of  antimony  is  used  in 
pharmacy  and^  called  antimony, 
while  the  metal  is  called  the  regulus. 

Artijicial  teeth  are  made  of  the 
tooth  of  the  sea  horse,  harder  than 
ivory. 

Balloons  are  filled  with  carbureted 
hydrogen  gas,  and  by  the  Gas  Com- 
panies, for  about  52. 

Balm  of  Gilead,  or  Balsam  of 
Mecca,  is  made  from  the  resin 
which  exudes  from  incision  in  the 
bark  ot  a  plant  belonging  to  the  ge- 
nus amyns  which  ^rrows  near  Mecca 
and  in  Abyssinia ;  Us  virtues  are  fre* 
quently  extolled  in  the  Jewish  scrip 
tures.  The  balsams  of  Tolu  and 
Peru  are  made  from  resins  which 
exude  from  South  American  plants. 
In  the  East  its  applications  are  va- 
rious. 

Nitrate  of  lime  is  Baldwin* sphxm 
phorus. 

Bill  metal  is  three  of  copper  and 
*neof  tin. 
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Blcndt  is  a  native  sulphuret  of 
sine. 

The  Wtt«r  principle  prevaiU  in 
quassia,  gentian,  bops,  chamomile, 
and  some  others ;  it  nas  been  made 
artificially  by  difterent  chymists. 

Bont  in  its  solid  parts  is  phosphate 
of  lime  organized  by  membranes, 
arteries,  vems,  lymphaticks,  and 
nerves,  and  in  a  state  of  constant 
change,  like  the  rest  of  the  body. 
Madder  in  food  stains  bones,  and  ab- 
stinence restores  them,  and  the  ves- 
sels so  palpably  convey  the  matter 
of  bone,  that  in  cases  of  necrosis  or 
death  of  a  bone,  a  new  bone  is  formed 
as  a  case  to  the  dead  one,  which 
may  be  taken  away  when  the  case 
becomes  a  perfect  bone  in  all  its 
functions. 

The  hrain  and  heart  are  the  chief 
instruments  of  the  lungs  and  are 
alike  insensible.  The  cerebrum  may 
be  pressed  or  cut  without  pain,  and 
in  the  time  of  Harvey,  a  youn^  man 
had  his  heart  exposed  by  a  disease^ 
and  Harvey  handled  it  without  his 
fingers  being  felt. 

The  lymph  and  scrum  is  common 
to  all  Bloody  but  in  insects  it  is 
transparent;  in  caterpillars  green; 
in  frogs  yellow ;  in  fish  it  is  red  in 
the  vital  or^ns  and  transparent  at 
the  extremities  ;  in  man  the  red  par- 
ticles are  too  large  for  some  of  the 
vessels,  as  the  coats  of  the  eye,  the 
tendons,  and  serous  membranes.  It 
IS  deepest  red  in  quadrupeds  and  less 
00  in  oirds,  while  it  varies  in  some, 
being  deeper  in  the  hare  than  the 
rabbit.  In  animals  with  a  double 
circuUtion,  the  venous  blood  is  a 
dark  Modena  red,  but  the  arterial  is 
a  light  scarlet,  and  is  the  fluid  on 
which  depends  excitement  and  sus- 
tenance. Venous  is  to  water  as 
1049  to  1000,  and  arterial  as  1062. 
Disease  makes  it  lifi:hter,  but  in  full 
health  it  rises  to  1126,  and  Haller 
only,  says  to  1527.  In  man,  its  tem- 
perature is  98  degrees,  in  sheep  102, 
and  in  ducks  107,  and  the  arterial  is 
higher  than  the  venous.  In  ague  it 
faBt   -  -         ••    - 


Js  from  98  to  94,  and  in  fever  rises 
to  102  or  105.  In  man  the  red  par- 
ticles are  the  5000th  part  of  an  inch. 
In  birds  larger,  more  so  in  reptiles, 
and  larger  still  in  fish,  and  largest  in 
the  skate.  The  arteries  contain 
more  than  the  veins,  and  the  quan- 
tity increases  with  the  temperature. 


The  solid  part  after  coagulation  is 
the  crassamentum  or  clot,  and  con- 
sists of  the  lymph  or  fibrin  and  the 
red  particles,  of  which  the  first  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  blood 
constitutmg  the  solid  parts  of  the 
body  and  the  basis  of  the  musel^. 
On  separation,  it  floats  in  a  fluid 
called  serum  or  albumen  like  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Hunter  ascribes 
life  to  the  blood,  that  is,  that  the 
blood  itself  is  aUve  I  The  blood  is 
a  fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and 
three-fourths  are  in  the  veins. 

Zinc,  charcoal,  and  copper  form 
Brass  in  the  proportion  of  a  third  or 
fourth  of  zinc 

Bronze  is  two  parts  brass  and  one 
copper,  and  the  Greeks  added  one- 
fifteenth  of  lead  and  silver. 

Bronzing  is  a  wash  by  composi- 
tion made  by  grinding  gold  leaf  with 
honey  which  is  washed  from  the 
gold  with  water ;  or  it  is  made  by 
combining  sixteen  parts  of  tin,  eight 
of  mercury,  eight  of  sal  ammonia 
ack,  and  seven  of  flour  of  sulphur. 
Red  lead  gives  it  a  copper  shade. 
There  are  other  preparations  for 
bronzing  difi*drent  substances. 

Bromine  is  obtained  from  sea 
water  and  the  ashes  of  sea  weeds. 
It  is  red,  poisonous,  and  very  vola- 
tile. 

Broien^a  patent  engine  creates  a 
vacuum  by  the  alternate  admission 
and  combustion  of  carbonick  oxyde 
gas,  which  he  makes  from  water  and 
coke. 

BuUcr  melts  at  96  decrees.  It  is 
formed  by  the  act  of  cEuminjg  and 
is  not  suspended  or  diluted  in  the 
cream,  but  is  generated  by  contact 
with  the  air  or  some  peculiar  com- 
bination. 

Forty  grains  of  mercury  and  ten 
and  a  half  of  chlcrick  gas  form 
calomd. 

Carmine  is  made  from  cochineal. 
Carbonate  of  soda  is  formed  by 
passing  a  current  of  carbonick  acid 
into  a  solution  of  soda,  and  it  be- 
comes a  hard  solid  mass.  Its  crys- 
tals are  octahedrons,  with  prismat- 
ick  apexes.  Carbonate  of  potash  is 
made  like  the  other  with  potash  in- 
stead  of  soda. 


Caoutchimckt  or  Indian  Rubber,  ii 
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funned  of  a  gum  whxb  exudea  by 
incision  from  two  plants  which  grow 
in  Cayenne  and  the  Brazila,  called 
h^Bvia  caoutchouekj  and  the  iatiopha 
daslica.  The  resinoas  auDstancc. 
as  it  hardens  being  formed  rouna 
clay  moulds.  The  urceola  which 
mwa  in  the  Indian  seas  also  affords 
this  gum   as  well  as  some    other 

{tlama.  luspecifick  gravity  is  0.9335. 
t  is  very  inllammable;  when  dis- 
tilled it  gives  out  ammonia,  water, 
oil,  and  cnarcoal.  In  South  America 
they  make  with  it  bottles,  boots, 
torches,  and  also  balls  to  play  with. 

White  oxyde  of  lead  is  ecrtue. 
Carbonate  of  lime  is  chaik. 

Civet  is  an  excrement  taken  from 
a  glandular  receptacle  near  the  tail 
of  the  civet  cat,  chiefly  the  male; 
and  they  art  kept  and  fed  so  as  to 
increase  the  secretion. 

Odoriiu  gat  destroys  the  volatile 
effluvia  of  putrefaction  and  infection ; 
and  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime, 
is  bleaching  powder,  and  employed 
for  this  purpose.  A  table-spoonful, 
in  a  wine-glass  of  water,  spread  on 
a  plate  dratroys  all  infection,  and 
purifies  the  air  of  sick  chambers, 
mfected  houses,  removes  smelts  from 
drains,  privies,  6lc. 

The  dutrcoal  used  in  gunpowder 
is  disiilled  in  iron  vessels,  from  wil- 
low, alder,  and  some  other  woods. 
100  parts  of  oak  make  22  of  char- 
coal ;  of  beech  20 ;  of  deal  19,  glossy 
black  ;  of  elm  19i,  black ;  of  ash  18, 
glossy  black ;  birch  17,  rich  black. 

100  parts  of  shavings  of  dry  wood 
pnMittoe  one-fourth  of  charcoal  by 
abw  combustion. 

Choeoiate  is  a  preparation  from  the 
eocoa-nut,  which  is  ground  into  pow- 
der made  into  cakes,  and  flavoured 
with  spkeB. 

A  chromaU  of  potash  and  ammo- 
oiacal  sulphate  of  copper  fonn  the 
coloured  transparent  liquid  with 
which  apothecariee  illumine  their 
shops. 

21  cubick  inches  of  chlorick  gas 
and  40  grains  of  mercury,  form  cor- 
rosive sublimate. 

Gheen  oxyde  of  copper  is  the  rust 
of  copper. 

Acidulous  tartnte  of  potash  is 
cream  of  tar:ar. 


i.r((ini  KH  tne  hgntcT  unciuoue  pan 
of  milk  which  rises  to  the  top  ;  and 
by  churm'ig  it  is  further  separated 
into  butler  and  buttermilk.  Milk. 
when  sour,  may  be  fermented,  ana 
it  will  vield  a  vinous  liquor ;  and 
also  take  the  acetous  fermentation 
Its  constituents  are  water,  oil,  curd, 
gelatine,  sugar  of  milk,  muriates  of 
soda  and  potash,  phosphate  of  lime 
and  sulphur.  The  cream  is  thick- 
est in  the  milk  of  the  cow,  goat,  and 
ewe.  In  women  and  asses  it  is 
whiter  and  thinner,  affording  less 
cream  and  soft  butter.  Mare's  milk 
is  Uke  cows',  but  it  afibrds  less  cream 
and  poor  butter. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  the  bleaching 
powder.  Strata  of  slacked  lime  are 
exposed  to  the  action  of  chlorine 
gas,  in  chambers;  and  the  lime  ab- 
sorbs the  gas.  which,  of  course, 
gives  out  much  heat,  and  forms  a 
white  powder  that  destroys  all  co- 
lours. 

One  part  of  mercury  and  twu  of 
sulphur  become  MtKiop^s  mineral^ 
now  called  sulphuret  of  mercury. 
When  this  is  exposed  to  a  red  heat 
it  forms  cinnabar,  which  is  the  ver- 
milion usea  by  the  ladies,  it  con- 
sists of  85  parts  of  mercury,  and  15 
of  sulphur. 

The  eau  de  vie  of  the  French  is 
white  brandy,  distilled  from  wine. 

Enamel  is  made  of  powdered 
glass,  oxyde  of  lead  and  tin,  and 
salt  of  tartar,  with  coloured  sub- 
stances. 

Substances  which  chymists  can- 
not analyze  are  called  extract,  or  thf 
extractive  principle,  and  it  appears 
in  vcffetaole  substances  cniefly. 
The  red  of  madder  and  the  yellow 
of  weld,  is  called  extractive  prin- 
ciple. 

The  eudiomtter  is  founded  on  the 
principle  that  the  oxygen  in  the  an 
combines  with  nitrous  gas  by  which 
the  bulk  of  the  air  is  diiminished  in 
various  degrees,  so  as  to  measure 
the  quantity  of  oxygen  previously 
combmed  with  the  azote. 

To  prevent  mischief  from  eTplo- 
9ion  in  chymical  experiments,  it  is 
usual  to  wrap  the  vessels  in  cloth. 

A  candle  makes  a  distinct  flams 
in  the  Jlame  of  alcohol. 

I\Uminating  powder  if  3  nitre,  2 
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potass,  1  sulphur.  Preparations  of 
gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  also 
fulminating. 

There  are  three  kinds  offermeniO' 
tiotij  the  vinous,  acetous,  and  putre- 
factive, which  generally  succeed 
each  other.  The  virums  fermenta- 
tion arises  from  the  saccharine  prin- 
ciple in  su^ar  or  malt.  When  sugar 
only,  yest  is  necessary.  At  32  deg. 
it  stops,  at  5Q  deg.  is  slow,  and  at  70 
becomes  acetous.  The  gas  disen- 
gaged iscarbonick  acid,  carbon  being 
carried  off,  and  the  atmospherick 
aur  being  not  absolutely  necessary. 
Flavour  arises  from  essential  oils, 
and  intoxicating  properties  from  al- 
cohol. Thenard  thinks  that  the 
carbon  of  vest  abstracts  the  oxy- 
gen, and  tnen  the  hydrogen  and 
carbon  of  the  sugar  combme  with 
the  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  of  the 
yest.  The  acetous  follows  the  other, 
and  the  presence  of  air  is  necessary, 
and  chvmists  conceive  that  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  air  combines  with  the 
carbon  of  the  vinous  fluid.  The 
temperature  rises  to  85  or  90  deg. 
The  putrefactive  affects  all  animal 
and  vegetable  substances.  Air  and 
heat  are  missing.  Vegetables  give 
out  hydrogen  and  carl>on,  and  un- 
der water  the  hydrogen  only,  and 
the  residuum  is  charcoal ;  but  in  air 
thH  carbon  becomes  carbonick  acid. 
Animal  substances  evolve  the  same 
—and  ammonia,  also  sulphur  and 
phosphorus  in  their  unpleasant 
odours. 

Pluxety  in  a  large  way,  are  lime 
or  spar,  and  in  the  small  way  alka- 
lies, as  nitre  and  tartar. 

The/oil  of  looking-glass  is  tin  and 
ouicksilver.  Globes  are  foliated  by 
tne  addition  of  quicksilver  and  lead. 

Gin  is  malt  spirits,  flavoured  with 
oil  of  turpentine,  combined  with  va- 
lious  substances.  Geneva  or  Hol- 
lands is  made  from  wheat,  and  fla- 
voured with  juniper  berries. 

Oems  consist  of  silex,  lime,  and 
oxyde  of  iron.  The  ruby,  sapphire, 
and  topaz  are  essentially  the  same, 
but  so  distinguished  by  dealers  from 
their  colours,  &c. 

Ola»a  is  formed  by  combining,  in 
a  state  of  fusion,  flxcd  alkalies  with 
silica,  and  the  occasional  addition  of 
litharge,  oxydc  of  iron,  or  manga- 
nese. That  called  flint  glass  is  made 


of  fixed  alkalies,  calcined  flints,  and 
lithar^  or  oxyde  of  lead.  Ground 
glass  18  made  of  fixed  alkali  and  oii- 
ceous  sand,  with  oxyde  of  iron  for  a 
ffreen  tinge,  or  oxyde  of  manganeM 
for  a  purple  tinee.  Bottle  glass  con- 
sists of  lime  fused  with  silica  and 
allumina,  with  iron  and  manganese. 

Flint  gUua  is  generally  made  ot 
100  sand,  6  red  lead,  and  3  pearlash, 
with  some  manganese  to  correct  the 
green  colour. 

Plate  glaas  is  made  of  43  sand, 
26.5  sub-carbonate  of  soda,  4  quick- 
Ume,  1.5  nitre,  and  25  broken  glass, 
which  make  75  of  glass. 

Crown  glaaa  is  made  of  50  sand 
and  110  kelp. 

Bottle  gla»8  is  made  of  soap-boil- 
ers' waste  and  river  sand ;  orof  sibid, 
lime,  clay,  and  sea  salt. 

Oxyde  of  cobal  t  tinges  glass  green ; 
oxyde  of  iron  or  copper,  green ;  of 
manganese,  violet ;  of  iron  and  cop- 
per, red ;  of  gold,  purple ;  of  silver, 
yellow;  and  of  arsenick  and  zinc, 
white. 

GdUick  acid  is  the  astringent  prin- 
ciple. It  is  formed  from  nut-galls,  a 
substance  formed  on  oak  trees. 

Glue^  size,  and  isinglass  are  various 
forms  of  animal  gelatine.  Carpen- 
ters' glue  is  made  of  the  skins  of  ani 
nials;  and  old  animals  make  the 
strongest  glue. 

The  violet  rays  of  light  tend  to 
produce  green  colour,  by  decompo- 
sing carbonick  acid. 

Gum  Arabick  is  obtained  from  a 
species  of  mimosa,  called  nilotica,  a 
native  of  Egypt.  The  gum  traga- 
canth  is  a  native  of  Crete,  and  more 
adhesive  than  gum  Arabick. 

Gum  consists  of  the  same  as  su- 
gar, with  two  tenths  more  oxygen 
and  less  carbon. 

The  Chinese  are  said  to  have  in- 
vented  gunpowder  soon  after  the 
Christian  era,  and  to  have  used  it  in 
cannon.    In  1249  an  Arabick  authoi 
describes  its  use  in  fireworks  and 
shells;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
used  in  Europe  in  ordnance  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  14th  century.    The 
Chinese  use  the  same  proportions  as 
the  English  government,  which  >, 
75  of  nitre, 
10  of  sulphur, 
15  of  charcoal 
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in  France,  the  proportions  are, 
77  of  nitre, 
9  of  sulphur. 
14  of  charooaL 

Hie  gaseous  products  of  100  grains 
we  91  cuhick  mches,  and  the  solid 
products  54  grains.  The  gases  are 
azote  42  inches,  carhonick  acid  30 
inches,  carbureted  hydrogen  9,  sd- 
phureted  hydrosen  4,  nitrous  gas  6, 
making  91 ;  and  the  solid  contents 
are  40  grains  of  sub-carbonate  of 
potash,  11  of  sulphate  of  potash,  3  of 
charcoal,  and  i  of  sulphur. 

Hie  explosive  force  of  gunpowder^ 
as  compared  with  the  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  is  estimated  at  from 
1000  to  2000  atmospheres.  A  cuhick 
inch  produces  236  mches  of  elastick 
fluid,  and  if  rammed  into  half  its 
space,  it  produces  472  inches  of  gas. 

Gunpowder  does  not  explode  by 
heat  at  less  than  6000  of  Fahrenheit. 
Its  force  of  explosion,  when  closely 
confined,  is  6^  tons  to  a  square  inch. 
When  the  air  is  dry  it  discharges  a 
bullet  1700  feet  in  a  second;  and 
when  very  damp,  but  1200  feet.  10 
parts  of  tm  and  100  of  copper  make 
gun  metal  or  brass  guns. 

Bungary  water  is  made  by  distil- 
ling 2  lbs.  of  rosemary  with  two 
quaru  of  spirits  of  wine. 

Bydrogen  and  carbonick  oxyde 
absorb  half  their  volumes  of  oxygen. 

Bydrurei  of  phosphorus  inflames 
spontaneously,  and  fixes  much  oxy- 
gen. 

Jadt  is  a  apedes  of  talc,  and  used 
by  the  Hindoos  and  Chinese  for  god- 
making. 

Indigo  is  prepared  from  the  leaves 
and  small  branches  of  the  indigo — 
/era  tinctorior—of  which  there  are 
two  varieties.  It  is  also  prepared  in 
England  from  merium^  and  isatis  or 
woad.  It  is  the  blue,  or  sulphate  of 
indigo,  of  the  dyers,  and  a  very  im- 
portant article. 

Hie  scales  on  hot  iron  arise  from 
the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  are 
called  black  oxyde. 

Carbonate  of  iron  is  the  rustof  iron. 

100  grains  of  iron  burnt  in  oxygen 
gas  increase  to  130,  with  great  heat 
and  flam&  proving  the  compound 
nature  of  the  metal. 

UingUua  »  made  of  the  sounds  of 


sturgeons,  a  fish  which  sometimes  it 
IS  feet  long  and  700  lbs.  weight. 

White  lead  is  made  by  exposing 
sheets  of  the  metal  to  fumes  of  vine- 
gar. Arbor  saturni  is  made  by  sus- 
pending a  piece  of  zinc  in  acetate  of 
lead.  Solder  is  two  of  lead  and  one 
of  tin.  All  preparations  of  lead  are 
deleterious,  when  wine  is  sweet- 
ened with  litharge,  it  may  be  de- 
tected by  sulphureted  hydrogen,  in 
a  black  precipitate.  Ores  of  leaa  in 
veins  occur  m  siliceous  rocks,  and 
sometimes  in  calcareous. 

The  best  candles  for  light  are  those 
made  from  vegetable  tallow  and  wax, 
or  cocoa-nut ;  and  the  whitest  light 
is  produced  from  the  last  or  from 
vegetable  oils,  duly  purified,  as  in 
France. 

Light  arises  from  the  heat  of  the 
carbon,  dkc.  in  connexion  with  the 
combining  gases,  for  these  alone  give 
little  light ;  but  by  their  condensa- 
tion afibrd  the  intense  motion  which 
disperses  the  carbon  as  light. 

The  flashes  of  torches  used  on  the 
stage  are  made  by  the  fine  dust,  ox 
seeds  of /yeopodtum,  or  club  moss. 

lAght  matches  are  made  of  phos- 
phoret  of  sulphur. 

Liquor  qfjlintst  or  silicated  alkali, 
is  two  or  taree  parts  of  potash  with 
one  of  silica. 

Litmu8  is  made  from  the  archil  li- 
chen. Acids  turn  its  purple  to  red, 
and  alkalies  the  red  into  blue. 

Crystallized  carbonate  of  Ume  is 
calcareous  spar. 

One  grain  of  sulphate  of  lime  will 
render  2000  grains  of  soft  water  hard. 

Fluate  of  lime  is  fiuor  spar. 

Lunar  eatutick  is  nitrate  of  silver. 

4  lbs.  of  oak  bark  make  1  lb.  of 
leathery  but  1  lb.  of  catechu  earth  is 
equal  to  8  lbs.  of  oak  bark. 

Lamji  black  is  prepared  by  burning 
resinous  substances  in  close  rooms, 
and  collecting  the  smoke  on  woollen 
cloths,  which  are  brushed ;  and  to 
expel  the  oil  from  this  soot,  it  is  heat- 
ed to  redness  in  an  iron  vessel 

Madder  is  the  root  of  the  mJbia 
tinctorum,  which  grows  in  Europe. 
It  gives  a  deep  red  dye,  susceptible 
of  changes  by  alkalis,  &c. 

Manure  owes  its  stimulating  power 
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Co  salts  of  ammonia,  or  volatile  al- 
kali. Human  soil  aflbrds  three  times 
as  much  as  that  of  any  animal. 

The  regulus  of  melah  means  the 
pure  metals. 

Mercury  imbibes  one  fifth  per  cent, 
of  oxygen,  and  becomes  a  black  pow- 
der, and  by  further  oxydation  it  be- 
comes a  red  precipitate;  it  then  con- 
tains ten  per  cent,  of  oxygen. 

Two  of  copper  and  one  of  tin  make 
concave  mirrors  for  telescopes. 

]\rRnimum  or  red  lead  is  a  double 
or  deutoxyde  of  lead  made  from  the 
protoxyde  or  massicot.  Specifick 
gravity  8.9,  and  90  lead  with  8  oxy- 
gen. Lead  ore  generally  contams 
silver. 

Mosaick  gold  is  the  peroxyde  of 
sulphur  andtin. 

Musk  is  a  secretion  of  certain  spq^ 
cies  of  deer,  and  accumulated  in  a 
bag  the  size  of  a  small  egff  and 
hanging  from  the  belly.  For  this  tri- 
fle mey  are  in  Thibet  hunted  and 
slaughtered  by  thousands.  Canada 
contains  a  rat  the  size  of  a  rabbit 
with  the  habits  of  the  beaver,  which 
secretes  a  musky  fluid  near  the  tail, 
and  is  a  victim  to  avarice,  which 
makes  from  25  to  50«.  per  ounce  of 
the  article.  There  are  also  musk 
seeds  the  size  of  a  bean. 

Morocco  leather  is  goat's  skin. 

The  narcotick  principle  in  the  white 
poppy  produces  opium  which  is  its 
concrete  milky  juice. 

The  nails  are  coagulated  albu- 
men and  phosphate  oflime. 

Naphtha  is  fluid  bitumen  ;  petro- 
leum, viscid  bitumen ;  and  asphal- 
tum  is  hard  bitumen.  It  is  com- 
bined with  vegetable  substance  in 
coals. 

The  nitrogen  in  animal  substances 
distinguishes  them  from  vegetables. 
In  decomposing  after  death,  vegota- 
oles  display  their  oxygen  by  their 
acidity,  and  animals  their  nitrogen 
by  their  alkalinity,  by  forming  am- 
monia. 

Siirick  acid  is  spirit  of  nitre. 

The  breathing  of  nitrous  oxyde 
gas  produces  exhilaration  and  a  spe- 
cies of  intoxication. 

Nitrick  acid  is  aquafortis. 

iVt/ro-muriatick  acid  is  aqua-regia. 


Oils  are  found  in  eighty  or  ninetv 
plants  or  trees,  as  the  olive,  linseec^ 
aloes,  rape  seed,  carstan,  and  from 
the  ricinus  communis^  &c.  Wax  ii 
produced  from  the  myrica  cerifera 
which  flourishes  in  North  America. 
It  is  green,  burns  with  a  white  flame, 
and  the  shrubs  yield  from  5  to  7  lbs. 

Expressed  oils  are  animal  and  ve- 
getable and  are  called  fixed  oiis  ; 
their  specifick  gravity  varies  from 
0.9  to  0.97;  they  boil  at  600  de- 
grees. Exposed  to  the  air  they  ab- 
sorb oxygen  and  become  solid  as 
transparent  drying  oils,  or  opaque 
fat  Oils ;  if  burnt  and  rendered  viscid 
they  moke  printer's  ink ;  with  fixed 
alkalis,  fat  oils. 

Volatile  or  essential  oils  are  dis- 
tilled with  water  from  vegetable  sub- 
stances, of  which  they  constitute 
the  fragrance  ;  the  specifick  gravity 
of  oil  of  tu  pcntine  is  only  0.792> 
while  that  of  sassafras  is  nearly  l.l. 
They  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen  and  evaporate  rapidly  in 
open  vessels. 

Rancid  oils  convert  vegetable  blues 
into  red. 

Olijiunt  gas  or  hydruret  of  corbon 
absorbs  three  times  its  volume  of 
oxygen,  and  forms  twice  its  volume 
of  csrbonick  acid.  Water  absorbs 
eight  times  its  volume  of  oxyde  of 
chlorine. 

Four  grains  of  opium  are  equiva- 
lent to  a  tea  spoon  or  100  drops  i^ 
laudanum. 

Opodeldock  \s  a  solution  of  soap 
in  alcohol,  with  camphor  and  vo- 
latile oil. 

Pakfong  is  a  mixture  of  118  zinc, 
5  copper,  and  13  nickel. 

Pardinunt  is  prepared  skin  of 
sheep  or  goats. 

Pear/a9^— potash  or  subcarbonate 
of  potash,  is  obtained  from  the  ashes 
of  burnt  wood  or  vegetables  ;  thus^ 
1000  lbs.  of  wormwood  ashes  pro- 
duce 743  lbs.  of  potash,  stalks  of 
sun-flower  349,  fermiiory  360,  beech 
219,  d&c. ;  the  ashes  are  boiled  and 
the  lie  is  evaporated  in  iron  pans. 
American  ashes  are  thought  the 
best. 

Pearb  consist  of  ooncentrick  lay- 
ers of  carbonate  of  lime  ar.d  mem- 
brane. 

Pearls  and  mother  of  peail  ar« 
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riti/eriM^  a  masde  of  the  Indian  seaa, 
about  eight  inches  long. 

Petpter  is  tin  alloyed  with  a  20th 
of  copper,  and  generally  with  pro* 
portions  of  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  and 
antimony. 

In  1792,  Dr.  James  Price  of  Guil- 
ford, pretended  to  have  discovered  the 
Pkilotopfur*s  stone,  and  published 
an  account  of  his  experiments,  but 
being  a  fellow  of  the  Koyal  Society, 
he  was  required  on  pam  of  exclu- 
sion to  repeat  his  experiments  be- 
fore Messrs.  Kirwan  and  Woulfe, 
but  after  some  equivocation,  he  took 
poison,  and  died  m  August  1783.  He 
presented  specimens  of  his  gold  to 
the  King  and  the  Royal  Society, 
and  pretended  that  they  were  maae 
by  a  red  and  white  powder. 

Phosphorick  acid  is  a  very  abund- 
ant substance  combined  with  lime, 
and  composes  mountains  in  Spain, 
&c.  It  also  abounds  in  ores  and  ani- 
mal substances. 

Pinchbeck  is  3  zinc  and  4  copper. 

Potassium  is  formed  by  exposing 
a  hydrate  of  potash  lo  a  voltaick 
circle  of  500  double  plates  of  four 
inches,  when  the  substance  appears 
at  the  negative  pole,  oxygen  being 
developea  at  the  positive  pole.  It  is 
also  made  by  melting  potash  with 
iron  turnings  in  a  gun  barrel. 

One  thousand  parts  of  spirits  of 
wine  have,  by  mechanical  force, 
been  prtmed  into  934,  olive  oil  952, 
rain  water  to  954,  and  mercury  te 
997. 

The  most  powerful  known  poison  is 
prussick  acid,  called  hydrocyanick, 
and  formed  from  iodine,  cyanuret, 
and  mercury.  The  acid  in  a  state 
of  vapour  at  a  moderate  beat  fills  the 
retort  and  condenses.    A  single  drop 

Eut  on  the  tongue  of  a  large  dog 
ills  it  instantly.  It  appears  to 
destroy  the  nervous  system .  It  red- 
dens vegetables,  and  its  constituents 
are  two  volumes  of  carbon,  one  of 
hydrogen,  and  one  of  nitrogen ;  it 
may  also  be  extracted  from  bitter 
almonds.  Prusnnk  acid  is  also  ob- 
tained from  green  tea,  and  souchong 
is  as  effectual  in  poisoning  flies  as 
araenick. 

Pru9naU  of  iron  is  Prussian  blue. 
Sir  John  Priogle  determined  the 


power  of  various  salts  to  artist 
putrtfaction  or  decomposition  as  un- 
der— 

Sea  salt l 

Vitriolated  and  soluble  tartar, 

and  mindererus 2 

Sal  ammonia  and  saline  mixture  3 
Nitre,  hartshorn,  and  wormwood    4 

Borax 12 

Salt  of  amber 20 

Alum  and  myrrh 30 

Bark. 120 

Camphor 300 

But  pyroUgneous  acid  or  condensed 
steam  of  green  wood  baked  in  an 
oven  is  the  most  powerful  anti- 
septick  known;  and  the  smoke  of 
wood  fires  and  charcoal  act  on  the 
same  principle. 

Ratafia  is  spirits  flavoured  with 
kernels  of  different  fruit. 

Rtalger  is  a  red  combination  ol 
80  arsenick  and  20  sulphur.  Oipi- 
ment  is  another  combination. 

Rennet  is  the  ihncr  coat  of  the  sto- 
mach of  young  animals,  generally 
that  of  the  calt  It  coagulates  milk 
and  produces  cheese. 

Tartrate  of  potash  and  soda  is 
called  Rochelle  salt. 

Salira  contains  saline  matter  and 
albumen,  and  gastrick  juice  has  the 
same  constituents.  The  chyme  in 
the  stomach  is  converted  into  chyle 
in  the  i«mall  intestines,  by  mixture 
with  bile  and  pancreatick  secretion. 
In  some  animals  it  has  been  ex- 
amined, and  is  a  white  fluid,  with  a 
sweetish  taste  and  coagulates.  Its 
principal  component  is  albumen,  and 
the  serous  part  is  like  sugar  of  milk ; 
in  animals  that  feed  on  vegetables 
it  is  more  transparent,  and  the  co- 
aeulum  is  more  albuminous.  It  is 
absorbed  by  the  laoteals.  and  being 
mixed  with  lymph  is  earned  into  the 
venous  system. 

All  the  metals  are  Urmex.  into 
salU, 

Thus,  there  is  muriate  of  gold, 
which,  with  tin,  makes  the  purple 
of  Cassius. 

Xitrate  of  silver,  called  lunar  caus- 
tick. 

Nitrate  of 
nates. 


copper,  which   deto- 


Acetateof  copper,  called  verdigna 

Snlohate  of  zinc,  called  white  v 
triol 
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potash,  and  hard  with  soda.    Soap 


Tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony, 
colled  tartar-emetick. 

Muriate  of  cobalt,  which  is  aympa- 
thetick  ink,  being  without  colour 
when  cold,  but  turning  green  when 
held  to  the  fire. 

Antimony  and  chlorick  gas  form 
batter  of  antimony. 

The  quality  of  •altpetre  is  in- 
versely as  'the  anele  of  refraction, 
and 6  deg.  is  calleapar.  1  per  cent 
is  allowra  for  every  degree  above. 

SaU  of  sorrel,  or  supcr-oxylate  of 
potash,  is  what  is  called  aaU  of 
lemaru.  It  dissolves  the  ozyde  of 
iron  in  the  ink. 

SaU  of  tartar  remains  dry  at  the 
top  of  very  high  mountains,  though 
it  liquifies  at  tneir  base. 

SaU  cracks  in  the  fire  owing  to 
water  in  it  being  vapourized. 

All  cattle  thrive  best  if  supplied 
with  saU.  Horses  will  consume 
6  oz.  daily,  cows  4,  and  sheep  |. 
It  is  used  as  a  preventive  of  the 
rot 

Unknown  aaUa  are  determined  to 
be  nitrates  by  mixing  them  with 
muriatick  acid,  when  chlorine  is 
evolved. 

Muriate  of  ammonia  is  tal  ammo- 
niack. 

Carbonate  of  potash  is  salt  of 
wormwood. 

Shagrten  is  the  skin  of  the  hound- 
fish,  called  the  shagree. 

Chamois  leaiher  is  the  skin  of  the 
chamois  goat. 

SheUs  consist  of  carbonate  of  lime 
and  animal  gluten. 

So<ia  water  is  made  by  combining 
eight  times  its  bulk  of  carbonick 
acid  gas,  formed  in  the  process 
from  chalk  and  dilute  sulphurick 
acid,  to  which  is  added  some  car- 
bonate of  soda. 

Muriate  of  soda  is  table  salt. 

Soap  is  chiefly  made  of  kelp,  or  the 
ashes  of  sea  weeds  dried  and  burnt 
in  pits.  Its  refuse  is  used  in  making 
glass  bottles. 

The  best  soap  is  made  of  olive  oil 
in  the  south  of  Europe.  In  Endand 
it  ts  made  of  whale  oil  or  tallow, 
and  to  ffive  it  a  yellow  colour  rosin 
\9  addeu.    Soft  soap  is  made  with 


of  ammonia  is  volatile  liniment. 

Waters  which  contain  earthv  salts 
decompose  common  Soap,  ana  form 
a  new  soap,  which  is  insoluble  in 
water. 

Spruce  beer  is  made  of  water, 
treacle,  and  the  essence  of  spruce. 

Only  two  Speeificks  have  been  dis- 
covered in  medicine,  bark  in  agues 
and  mercury  in  syphilis. 

Yarietj  in  the  constituents  of  SoU 
is  essential  to  fertiUty.  It  is  banen 
when  nineteen- twentieths  are  of  one 
substance ;  hence  lime  or  marl  im< 
proves  sand  or  clay. 

Water  passed  over  wheat  fiour 
carries  ofi"  all  the  Stardi,  which  falls 
to  the  bottom,  and  leaves  the  tough 
substance  called  ghUciu 

Starch  consists  of  60  oxygen,  44 
carbon,  and  6  hydrogen. 

Starch  becomes  sugar  by  boiling 
for  48  hours  in  100  of  water  and  1  a. 
sulphurick  acid. 

The  liouor  of  burned  Sulphur  is 
sulphurick  acid,  and  when  combined 
witn  soda  it  forms  Glauber's  salts: 
with  magnesia.  Epsom  salts;  ana 
with  copper  and  zinc^  vitriol ;  all  sul- 
phales  when  the  acid  is  strongest, 
or  sulphuric^;  or  sulphi/e«,  wnen 
the  aad  is  sulphurou«,  or  weak. 

Sugar  has  latterly  been  clarified 
by  boiling  it  at  a  low  heat  in  vacuo. 
Sk)  the  essential  oils  are  purified  at  a 
low  heat,  and  their  odour  preserved. 

Sulphate  of  soda  is  Glauber's  salt 

Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  Epsom 
salt. 

Sulphate  of  allumina  is  alum. 

Sulphate  of  lime  is  plaster  of  Paris. 

Sulphuret  of  potash  is  liver  of  sul 
phur. 

Saltpetre  is  nitrate  of  potash. 

Super-acetate  of  lead  is  sugar  of 
lead,  and  a  solution  of  it  is  Gomaid*B 
extract 

Sulphate  of  iron  is  green  copperas. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  blue  cop- 
peras. 

Sulphate  of  copper  is  blue  vitriol. 
Sulphate  of  bary  e^  is  p'>nderon8 
spar. 

Tannin^  the  principle  of  the  sab 
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i  used  in  the  tanning  of  leather, 
m  made  from  nut-galla,  which  aie 
likewise  a  constituent  of  writing 
ink:— -3  parts  of  nut-^Us.  1  of  log- 
wood, and  1  of  green  vitriol,  boiled  in 
water,  making  the  best  ink. 

7\mnin  is  found  in  nul-galls.  bark, 
catechu,  kino,  stunach,  and  out  fus- 
tick. 


A  test  of  genuine  Tea  is  a  grain 
cad  a  half  of  sulphate  of  iron ;  genu- 
ine green  tea  has  a  bluish  tint;  bo- 
hea,  a  blackish  blue.  If  adulterated, 
It  is  all  colours. 

Tin  plates  are  made  bv  cleaning 
iron  plates  with  acid,  and  then  dip- 
ping them  in  melted  tin. 

T^fti  united  with  mercury,  is  the 
■dvering  of  looking-glasses. 

TVn  and  antimony  are  pewter. 
Acetous  acid  is  distilled  Virugar, 
Sulphurick  acid  is  spirit  of  Vitriol. 
Sulphate  of  copper  is  blue  VUriol. 

Tlie  chymistry  of  Vej^etation  con- 
sists in  the  decomposition  of  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  soils,  and  re- 
combination of  the  elementary  con- 
Mituents  in  the  membranes,  fibres, 
and  cellular  and  vascular  tissues  in 
the  bark,  wood,  pith,  and  marrow. 
The  fine  membrant  s  forms  mucilage, 
uid  in  cells,  chiefly  bexnironal,  per- 
vades the  whole  plant.  The  chymi- 
cal  decompositions  in  plants  are  be- 
lieved to  be  effected  in  the  leaves,  in 
whkh  the  sap  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  bit. 

VtgetobUB  are  composed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  and  some  hydrogen,  with 
nitrogen ;  and  they  mainly  produce 
gluten,  farina,  mucilage,  oil,  and 
sugar. 

Amonff  Vegetable  secretion  the 
milk  of  the  cow  tree  is  remarkable. 
It  grows  in  barren  situations  in 
South  America,  but  on  boring  exudes 
a  copious  supply  of  rich  nourishing 
milk. 

Hie  chymical  power  of  plants  are 
proved  by  fuci,  wnich  thrive  without 
roots ;  and  the  epidemdrimi  grows, 
ikiurishes,  and  blossonip,  when  sus- 
pended in  a  room,  merely  by  decom- 
posing the  air  and  vapour. 

Tlie  maximum  density  of  Water 
is  at  424  deg.  and  it  expands  as  cool- 
ad  to  32  deg.}  the  freezing  point ;  and 

Vol.  rn     to 


Itf 

in  freezing  ibrthef  expands,  so  that 
a  cubick  inch  of  it  has  displayed  & 
force  of  above  27000  lbs. 

If  Water  is  saturated  with  a  tkml 
of  its  weight  of  salt,  it  will  stiE  dis- 
solve suear;  and  water  saturated 
with  caibonick  acid  will  diasolvt 


The  difference  between  Thamea 
and  distilled  wUer  is  as  1.0006  to  1. 
Rain  water  is  equivalent  to  distilled 
water. 

Water  may  be  saturated  ¥rith  oury- 
gen  by  the  peroxide  of  barium. 
When,  at  the  specifick  gravity  of  1.- 
45  it  acts  as  a  caustick  on  the  skin. 

SRne  and  copper  make  brass,  pinch- 
beck, Dutch  gold,  d^c. 


OPTICKS. 

The  ancients  were  familiar  with 
the  elementary  principles  of  opticks. 
and  Euclid  and  Ptolemy  developea 
them  in  formal  treatises.  They  ap- 
pear also  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  convex  and  concave 
glasses ;  but  the  former  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  applied  to  specta- 
cles till  the  13th  century.  Roger  Ba- 
con about  1250  described  telescopes 
and  microscopes  exactly,  and  yet 
neither  were  made  till  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  when  one  Me- 
tiu^  at  Alkmaer.  and  Jansen,  of 
Miadleburgh,  made  them  about  the 
same  time.  Another  Dutchman  of 
the  name  of  Drevel  soon  after  made 
microscopes.  Galileo  imitated  their 
invention  by  its  description,  and 
made  three  in  succession,  one  which 
magnified  a  thousand  times;  and 
having  with  these  discovered  Ju- 
piter's moons  and  the  phases  of  Ve- 
nus, telescopes  soon  became  very 
popular,  and  were  improved  by  Zuc- 
chi,  Huygens,  Gregory,  and  New- 
ton; and  finally  by  Alartin,  Hall, 
Doll  and,  and  Hcrscnel.  The  famous 
microscope  of  Lewenhoeck  consisted 
merely  of  small  glass  drops  or 
spheres.  Prisms  were  first  used  in 
Italy,  and  their  powers  developed  by 
Grimaldi.  The  theory  of  the  rain- 
bow  was  explained  by  Descartes; 
and  thesolar  microscope  was  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Hooke.  ^ 

The  Oalilean  telescope  has  a  con-^ 
cave  eye  glass,  and  is  clear  and 
shoiter  than  those  oi  Kepler,  wtih 
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Huy gens' three  convex  eye-giosscs  to 
set  the  figure  upright.  The  Gregorian 
reflector  lias  a  small  concave  specu- 
lum for  the  image,  and  a  large  one 
facing  for  the  ooject,  with  an  aper- 
ture in  the  middle.  The  Casngrain 
lias  a  small  convex  speculum  instead 
of  the  small  concave.  In  Newton's 
plan,  the  small  speculum  was  plane 
at  45  dcg.  and  the  eye  piece  in  the 
side,  but  Gregory's  and  the  Cassi- 
grain  are  prelerred.  Herschel's  40 
foot  is  in  r»f  ewton's  form,  with  a  tube 
of  sheet  iron.  The  eye-glasses  with 
which  it  magnifies  6400  times,  are 
one- fiftieth  of  an  inch  focus.  His  dis- 
coveries were,  however,  made  with 
five  feel  achromaticks,  and  his  great 
telescope  was  a  toy:  the  mirror 
would  not  keep  its  figure.  Dr.  Brew- 
ster has  suggested  a  great  improve- 
ment by  receiving  the  image  through 
an  achromatick  prism,  and  so  re- 
fracting it  to  the  eye-piece,  while  it 
greatly  increases  the  light. 

In  Achromatick  telescopes,  the 
colours  of  refraction  through  any 
single  glass  are  corrected  by  com- 
bining glass  lenses  of  different  dis- 
persive powers,  as  crown  glass  and 
flint  glass.  Tlicy  were  first  made 
by  More  Hall  about  1723,  and  were 
sold  by  DoUand  in  1757.  The  object- 
glass  IS  composed  of  two  convex  len- 
ses of  crown  glass,  and  one  concave 
of  flint  glass;  or  sometimes  of  one 
of  each.  The  curvature,  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  focal  length  of  the 
whole,  snould  be  as  follows  :•— 
1st  lens, convex  crown  0.0087'  '0.8696 
2d  lens,  concave  flint  0.4544  ••0.6087 
3d  lens,  convex  crown  0.6087  •  •  0.6087 

With  two  glasses — 
Isl  lens,  convex  crown  0.293  '0.353 
2d  lends,  concave  flint  0.345- -1.148 
or  for  30  inches,  8  inches  and  14.3 
for  the  first;  and  12.11  and  28.5 for 
the  second  lens,  taking  the  speci- 
fick  gravity  of  the  flint  glass  at  3.354, 
and  the  ratio  of  refraction  in  the 
two,  as  1  to  1.656.  In  eye-glasses, 
the  concave  should  be  crown  and  the 
convex  flint;  the  first  0.64,  the  se- 
cond 0.5.  9 ;  and  the  third  0.64  mul- 
tt|ilied  by  the  focal  length :  and  in 
double  eye-glasses,  0.32  and  0.529. 

Only  kh  of  100  rays  reach  the  eye 
pure  after  two  reflections  by  a  tele- 
scope, and  these  by  the  eye-glass  are 
reduced  as  100  to  95,  or  to  42. 
TKe  cpecuiuma  of  reflecting  tele- 


scopes are  32  copper,  15  grain  bn, 
1  arsenick,  1  brass  and  1  silver. 

The  raajrnifying  power  of  a  tele- 
scope is  the  Quotient  of  the  focal 
length  of  the  object-glass  by  the  eye- 
glass, or  one  of  the  eye-glasses. 

In  Herschel's  40  foot  reflector,  the 
great  speculum  was  48  inches  diame- 
ter, 34  inches  thick,  and  2118  lbs. 
and  it  magnified  6400  times. 

In  1821,  a  25  feet  reflector,  on  the 
direct  principle,  was  set  up  at  Green- 
wich, by  Kamage,  of  Aberdeen. 

The  relative  aberration  of  glasses 
from  a  spherical  fijgure  is  in  a  piano 
convex  4 J  times  us  thickness.  A 
convex  lens  whose  sides  are  1  and 
6.  is  1.08  its  thickness.  An  equal 
double  lens  is  1.57  its  thickness. 

The  best  form  of  a  lena  is  a  dou- 
ble convex,  whose  radii  are  1  and  6. 
The  I  being  towards  parallel  rays  the 
aberration  is  but  1.07,  but  the  6  to- 
wards them  makes  it  3.45. 

Spherical  aberration  is  avoided  by 
a  lens,  part  of  an  ellipsoid,  whose 
greater  axis  is  the  index  of  refrac- 
tion, and  the  distance  of  the  foci  1. 
The  second  surface  being  concave, 
whose  centre  is  the  other  focus  of  the 
same  spheriod.  Also,  if  one  sur- 
face is  plane  and  the  other  part  of 
a  hypcrDoloid,  whose  jgreater  axi8 
is  tiie  index  of  refracUon,  and  the 
distance  of  the  foci  1. 

The  surface  of  a  true  concave  rnir- 
ror  is  a  paraboloid.  In  reflecting 
telescopes  the  mirror  is  an  ellipsokl. 
The  microscope  enables  us  to  de- 
tect animalculae  the  10000  of  an  inch 
lone;  and  if  half  as  broad  and  thick, 
a  cubick  inch  would  contain  10000  X 
20000  X  20000  =  4  millions  of  mil- 
lions, yet  moving  and  perfect 

The  highest  lenses  of  Lewen- 
hoeck's  microscopes  were  but  the 
20th  of  an  inch.  They  magnified 
the  diameter  100  times,  and  the  sur- 
face 10000  times.  The  59th  of  an 
inch  mrignifies  the  same  500  and 
250000.  An  inch  focus  magnifies 
but  5  and  25,  and  a  half  inch  10  and 
100. 

The  microscope  detects  globules 
with  important  functions  in  the 
blood,  the  chyme,  the  chyle  the 
lymph,  the  milk,  the  pus,  Ac.  It 
also  displays  globules  equally  active 
in  vegetable  orpans.    Animation  ap- 


pearj  to  begin  with  a  globule,  called 
the  montut  ternwy  a  transparent  point 
visible  with  the  microscope,  and 
found  among  infurioso. 

Newton,  in  1671,  measured  seven 
colours  in  the  prismatick  spectrum, 
18|  feet  from  the  prism,  and  lOf 
inches  long  and  2|  wide.  He  deter- 
mined the  red  to  be  45,  the  orange 
27,  the  yellow  40,  the  green  60,  the 
blue  60,  the  indigo  40,  and  violet  80, 
parts  of  352 :  the  hole  admitting  the 
light  being  one-third  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  The  light  consisted  of  an 
infinite  number  of  circles  or  shades, 
but  those  lints  were  so  discriminatea 
by  him.  Grimaldi  had  previously 
described  the  same  colours  and  had 
discovered  that  the  hole  generates 
the  same  colours  by  passmg  near 
any  bodies  creating  fnnges  within, 
and  without  a  shadow. 

In  Newton's  prism  the  sine  of  in- 
cidence being  50,  the  sines  of  the  ex- 
treme rays  were  77  and  78. 

It  has  since  appeared  that  the 
colours  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
hole;  thus  Drs.  Young,  Brewster, 
and  others,  find  that  a  hole  the  20th 
of  an  inch  gives  but  four  coburs,  red 
16  parts,  light  green  23,  blue  36.  and 
violet  25  of  100  parts,  with  a  stripe  of 
vellow  equal  only  to  1.  Hence 
Newton's  measure  is  incorrect.  The 
dispersion  is  one  degree. 

The  dispersive  power  and  the  pro- 
portion depends  also  on  the  sub- 
stance of  which  the  prism  is  made. 
In  a  prism  of  flint  glass  it  is  0.48 ;  of 
crown  .033;  but  chromate  of  lead  is 
.4 ;  oil  of  cassia  .139  ;  fluor  spar  and 
crvsolitebut  .322;  water  .335;  and 
sulphurick  acid  .031.  As  to  propor- 
tions, the  mean  ray  in  crown  glass 
divides  the  green  and  the  blue.  In 
flint  glass  the  boundary  is  much 
nearer  the  red ;  but  in  rock  crystal 
it  IS  much  nearer  the  violet;  and  in 
oil  of  cassia  nearer  than  in  ftint 
glass. 

The  red  is  least  turned  aside  and 
the  violet  most,  and  these  are  called 
least  and  most  refrangible.  The 
illuminating  power  is  greater  be- 
tuveen  the  yellow  and  the  green. 
The  violet  approaches  to  blackness. 
—Light  appears  to  be  a  constant 
consequence  of  combustion,  or  of  the 
union  of  oxygen  with  excited  hydro- 
«en,  undnr  a  vast  variety  of  com- 
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bmations  with  carbon  and  other 
matter. 

White  light  is  a  compound  of  ma- 
ny degrees  of  excitement  when  pass- 
ed through  a  prism,  and  thereby 
subjected  to  obhque  refraction  or  re- 
action. These  various  excitements 
are  separated  into  an  oblong  figure, 
the  lower  or  straightestend  of  which 
is  red,  with  shades  to  orange;  then 
with  shades  to  yellow;  then  with 
shades  to  green ;  then  with  shades 
to  blue ;  then  to  indigo ;  and  then  to 
violet  and  negation. 

In  the  prismatick  spectrum,  violet 
rays  indicate  huU^  as  1,  green  as  . 
yellow  as  8,  and  red  as  16 ;  beyond 
the  red,  no  peculiar  action  exists. 
Some  philosophers  ascribe  the  co- 
lours to  this  difference  of  intensity ; 
and  hence  painters  call  blue  cold, 
green  soft,  yellow  rich,  and  red 
warm.  Musicians  have  similar  no- 
tions.   

Herschel  ascertained  that  the  ex- 
treme heat  of  the  spectrum  was  1| 
inch  beyond  the  red  end,  but  others 
say  at  the  red  end.  Ritier  and  Wol- 
lasion  found  that  the  violet  end^  and 
beyond,  blackened  muriate  of  silver, 
and  a  little  beyond^  and  when  black- 
ened at  that  end,  it  was  restored  to 
the  red  end.  In  violet,  phosphorus 
emitted  white  fumes  in  the  red,  but 
was  arrested  in  the  violet.  Mori- 
chini  and  Mrs.  Somerville  have 
magnetized  needles  in  the  violet  rays 
Dr.  Wollaston  added  other  facts, 
proving  the  deoxydating  power  of  the 
violet  end,  and  tne  oxydating  in  the 
red. 

The  extraordinary  experiments  of 

Praunhofer  make  tne  rod  and  other 

rays  of  the  prism,  in  seconds,  from 

Other      Dis- 

Red  cols,  persion 

Crown  glass  ...  361 . .  1336=1697 

Flint  do 437 . .  1726=2163 

Water 305  . .  1398=1703 

O.  turp.,  no  violet  626  . .  2060=2685 
Alcohol,  do.  .  .  .  395. .  1125=1520 
Sulph.  ether,  do.  380 ..  1160  -  1530 
He  found  five  colours,  but  only  four 
in  the  last  bodies;  but  he  discovered 
that  the  entire  spectrum  was  crossed 
by  black  lines,  of  which  he  counted 
690  from  the  extreme  red  to  the  vi- 
olet. 

The  polarized  pencils  of  Tcr-land 
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spar  nive  the  same  colours  as  otherl  rncter  according  to  Ellis,  j^rccns-^  iii- 


}ightj  and  the  same  black  lines. 

The  intensity  of  liffht  was  in  the 
red  2,  in  the  orange  30.  in  the  yellow 
and  green  100,  in  the  blue  32,  in  the 
indigo  1&  and  violet  3. 

Very  tnin  plates  of  transparent 
bodies  become  coloured,  and  the 
thinnest  black,  so  as  to  reflect  no 
light;  while,  according  to  thickness, 
the  various  colours  are  produced. 
When  convex  lenses  are  usfed  to  pro- 
duce these  thin  plates,  by  laying 
them  on  each  other  coloured  rays 
are  produced.  The  colours  produced 
by  reflection  and  transmission,  taken 
from  the  centre,  are  as  under,  in  per- 
pendicular rays. 

1.  Black White 

2.  Blue Yellow 

3.  White   ....  Black 

4.  Yellow  ....  Violet 
6.  Red Blue 

6.  Violet White 

7.  Blue Yellow 

8.  Green Red 

and  so  through  seven  series. 

The  thickness  of  one  was  the  mil- 
lionth of  an  inch,  and  in  water  |ths ; 
and  of  2,  2^,  and  in  water  ifi  and 
for  No.  7,  ISi  mUlionth,  and  11| 
They  appear  to  be  explained  by  the 
determmations  of  Dr.  Voune  andM. 
Fraunhofer,  and  to  arise  from  the 
extent  of  waves.  Newton,  in  his 
characteristick  way,  ascribed  them 
to  fits  of  easy  reflection  and  trans- 
mission ! ' 

As  minute  bodies  make  coloured 
rings,  which  increase  inversely  as 
the  bodies.  Dr.  Young  contrived  an 
Eriometer  to  measure  such  bodies 
and  small  fibres.  He  thus  deter- 
mined that  the  seed  of  lycopodium  is 
the  10500  of  an  inch,  or  3.5  on  his 
■cale,  every  part  of  which  is  the 
3000tn  of  an  inch.  The  atoms  of 
milk  were  3,  or  the  9000th  of  an 
inch ;  of  human  blood  7;  of  fibres  of 
silk  12;  of  cotton  19;  of  Saxony 
rool  22 ;  of  South  Down  26  to  39, 
coarse  wool  60. 

The  colours  of  bodies  depend  on 
die  size  of  their  atoms  and  the  chy- 
niical  character  of  the  local  atmo- 
tpheres  of  their  atoms  and  intersti- 
ces. Black  has  small  atoms  and 
absorbs  hght— white,  large,  and  re- 
flActp  ««.    ileds  are  of  oxygen  cha- 


trogen,  and  violets  hydrogen.  Tlieir 
minute  parts  decompose  incident 
light,  and  absorb  some  and  reflect 
others ;  an  oxygen  body  combinin<; 
with  hydrogen,  and  reflecting  red, 
and  the  contrary  with  others;  thus 
a  hydrogen  atmosphere  absorbs  red, 
&,c.  and  reflects  blue,  indigo,  d:c. 
and  a  nitrogen  absorbs  red  and  vi- 
olet, and  reflects  green  or  white^ 
orange  or  blue. 

The  colours  of  bodies  are  produced 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  colours 
of  their  plates,  ancf  are  owing  to  the 
thickness  or  thinness  of  the  atoms 
so  that  the  sizes  of  the  atoms  may 
be  inferred  from  their  colours  on 
Newton's  data.  To  greens  he  as- 
signs atoms  the  15  millionth  of  an 
inch.  To  scarlets  the  19  millionth. 
To  oranges  the  17  millionth.  To 
yellow  the  16  millionth.  Vegetable 
greens  the  25  millionth.    Blues  and 

Curples  the  14  and  12  millionth.  Sky 
iue  the  2f  millionth.  Pure  white, 
as  silver,  tlie  5  millionth.  Other 
whites  are  from  15  to  the  25  mil- 
lionth. Black  varies  from  J  to  2 
millionths  of  an  inch.  This  theory 
of  Newtons'  seems  to  stand. 

Late  experiments  of  Mr.  Ellis 
prove  that  the  fl^reen  colour  of  plants 
arises  from  their  nitrogen  character, 
that  red  colours  arise  from  oxygen, 
and  indigo  and  violet  from  hydro- 
gen. 

Solar  li^ht  blackens  muriate  of 
silver,  but  m  the  spectrum  the  violet, 
purple,  and  blue  rays  eflfect  it  in  15 
seconds,  and  the  red  only  in  20 
minutes,  and  the  effect  is  more  rapid 
beyond  the  violet  end.  Gum-guia- 
cum  is  said  to  show  contrary  eUects. 

Buflbn  combined  plane  gla«i  mir- 
rors only  6  inches  by  8,  and  with  40^ 
set  on  fire  a  tarred  beech  plank  66 
feet  distant.  With  98  at  126  feet ; 
with  112  at  138  feet;  with  154  at  ISO 
feet;  with  168  at  200  feet;  and  he 
melted  all  the  metals  at  30  or  40 
feet. 

Concave  burning  mirrors  havt 
been  made  of  great  sixe  and  power. 
Hiey  concentrate  the  sun's  iman 
at  half  the  focal  length.  One  of  4 
feet  diameter  made  ofcopper  and  tin, 
melted  iron  ore  in  24  seconds,  a  mM" 
pence  m  7|  seconds,  a  halfpenny  in 
20  seconds,  tm  in  3  seconds,  caat 
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iron  iu  16  seconds,  and  slate  in  3  se- 
conds. Waterboils  immediately  and 
•vaporates,  wood  fiames  in  a  mo- 
ment, pumice  stone  becomes  glass, 
earth  yellow  or  green  glass. 
The  fidl  moon  produces  no  hea^. 

Concave  wood  or  pasteboard,  gilt 
and  polished  makes  as  good  a  focus 
as  metal. 

Parker  made  a  ^lass  lens  3  feet  in 
diameter  with  6  teet  8  inches  focus 
and  3^  inches  thick  at  the  centre. 
It  fuses  slate  in  2  seconds,  pure  gold, 
platina,  nickel,  and  cast  iron  in  3  se- 
conds, pure  silver  in  4  seconds,  peb- 
ble, barytes,  and  lava,  in  7  seconds^ 
steel  and  bar  iron  in  12  seconds, 
limestone  in  56  seconds  volcanick 
clay,  Cornish  moor  stone,  and  rhom- 
boid al  spar  in  a  minute. 

Gold  retained  its  metallick  state 
though  exposed  for  hours.  Wedg- 
woog's  pyrometrical  clay  ran  into 
white  enamel  in  a  few  seconds.  The 
lunar  rays  gave  no  heat. 

The  rays  were  concentrated  about 
4000  times  if  the  focus  was  the 
quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 

One  of  the  most  curious  specula- 
tions in  natural  philosophv  is  that 
of  concentrating  or  multiplying  the 
htiii  of  the  sun  by  plain  mirrors,  con- 
cave mirrors,  or  convex  lenses.  As 
one  plain  mirror  reflects  the  heat  of 
the  sun,  so  the  reflection  of  two, 
three  or  more  augments  the  heat.  In 
this  way  Archimedes  burnt  the  Ro- 
man fleet  at  Syracuse;  and  An- 
theonius,  an  architect  at  Constanti- 
nople describes  the  method,  and  so 
does  Leonard  Digges,  who  wrote  on 
it  in  the  reign  of  Eli7.abeth  and  as- 
serts that  he  flred  bodies  half  a  mile 
distant. 

A  plain  mirror  of  half  the  length 
•hows  the  whole  body. 

The  crystalline  lens  in  the  human 
eye  is  composed  of  thin  laminte.  At 
"A  the  edges  begin  to  be  yellow,  and 
at  90  the  whole  is  like  amber. 

The  optick  nerve  enters  the  eye  .11 
of  an  inch  from  the  axis  of  the  eye 
on  the  nasal  .^ide.  The  axis  is  .91. 
The  pupil  varies  with  light  from  .13 
to  .27.  F  '»cu8  of  the  cornea  and 
crystalline  .69.  Angle  ot  vision  taken 
in  by  the  flxed  eye  110  degrees. 
Diameter  of  a  female  crystalline 
taken  by  Dr.  Brewster  .378,  thick- 


ness .172,  refractive  power  1.384. 
Refractive  vitreous  humourl  .34,  and 
aqueous  1.336. 

The  smallest  visual  angle  is  half  a 
minute,  and  its  size  on  the  retina  the 
8000ih  of  an  inch. 

Light  is  8  minutes  8  seconds  in  its 
transmission  through  the  distance 
from  the  sun  to  the  earth,  and  in 
this  time  the  earth  in  its  orbit  moves 
20  miJiutes  of  a  degree,  creating  an 
aberration  from  its  true  place. 

Light  a  an  effect  of  various  ex- 
citements besides  combustion.  Fric- 
tion produces  it,  and  phosphori  pro- 
duce it,  snow,  diamond,  tne  Boloff- 
na  stone  appear  to  absorb  and  radi- 
ate it;  some  combinations  evolve  it, 
and  some  plants  give  flashes.  Rub- 
bing the  eyes  in  the  dark,  and  their 
inflammation  produce  flashes  of 
light.  Slacking  lime  produces  light 
and  great  heat. 

Ftaunhofer  has  determined  the 
breadth  of  waves  of  Ught  to  be  as 
under,  in  parts  of  an  inch, — 

Red .00002582 

Orange   .00002319 

Green .00002073 

Blue .00001912 

Indigo .00001692 

Violet .00001672 

The  intermediate  spaces  are  black, 
or  when  the  waves  mingle  they  are 
light.  In  various  colours^  therefore, 
no  microscope  can  exhibit  an  ob- 
ject less  than  half  those  measures. 

Dr.  Young  maintains  that  light  is 
the  affection  of  a  continuous  medium 
so  rare  and  elastick  as  to  permit 
bodies  to  move  through  it  without 
resistance. 

Roemer  proved  the  velocity  of 
light  to  be  200000  miles  per  second 
by  the  accelerations  and  retarda- 
tions of  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 
moons  as  nearer  or  more  remote  in 
Jupiter's  orbit. 

Light  in  passing  through  bodies 
does  not  increase  tneir  temperature 
and  adds  only  to  temperature  in 
opaque  bodies,  or  in  proportion  to 
opacity. 

If  the  quantity  of  light  when  the 
sun  is  vertical  be  taken  at  760,  at  75 
deerces  it  will  be  742 ;  at  60  degrees 
713 ;  at  45  degrees  666 ;  at  25  degrees 
507 ;  and  at  10  degrees  200. 

The  theory  of  the  rainbow  was 
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accural  dv  developed  by  Kepler  and 
Descarice  m  diagrams,  just  such  as 
now  appear  in  books.  Father  Gri- 
maldi  nad  ascertained  the  powers  of 
the  prism,  and  published  a  book  rela- 
tive to  its  peculiar  phenomena ;  and 
Newton,  in  repeaimg  these  experi- 
ments, made  several  valuable  in- 
ferences, and  pursued  the  subject  so 
as  to  confer  on  opticks  the  character 
of  a  science. 

'  The  inner  rainbow  has  an  angle  of 
41  degrees  from  the  centre  of  the 
solar  axis,  and  is  1  degree  46  minutes 
from  violet  to  red ;  the  outer  bow  is 
52  degrees,  and  3  degrees  12  minutes 
wide  from  red  to  violet.  Or,  the  outer 
rainbow  is  52  degrees  to  55  degrees, 
and  tho  inner  40  degrees  to  42.5  de- 
grees, the  colours  in  the  two  being 
reversed. 
The  horizontal  moon  and  sun  sur- 

Erise  by  their  apparent  magnitude, 
ut  all  magnitudes  are  increased  in 
the  horizon ;  the  first  5  degrees  are  ap- 
parently to  the  eye  equal  to  10  or  15 
at  50  or  60  degrees  of  elevation,  and 
the  first  15  degrees  fill  a  space  to  the 
eye  equal  to  a  third  of  the  quadrant. 
This  IS  evidently  owing  to  the  habit 
qf  Hghtj  for  with  an  accurate  instru- 
ment, the  measure  of  5  degrees  near 
the  horizon  is  equal  to  5  degrees  in 
the  zenith,  and  if  the  angle  of  the 
sun  or  moon  be  taken,  either  with  a 
tube  or  a  micrometer,  when  thev  ap)- 
pear  to  the  eye  so  large  in  the  hori- 
zon, the  measure  is  identical  when 
they  are  in  the  meridian,  and  appear 
to  tne  eye  and  mind  to  be  but  naif 
the  size.  There  are  two  causes  for 
this  mistake,  one,  that  we  infer  dis- 
tance from  mtervening  objects,  and 
also  size  from  brightness;  and  the 
angle  being  the  same  and  the  bright- 
ness less,  the  mind  treats  it  as  an  ob- 
ject farther  off,  but  of  a  given  size, 
and  therefore  sees  it  larger. 

Transformation  of  visual  colours  : 

A  square  of  red,  long  viewed,  pro- 
duces a  light  green  border,  and  after- 
wards a  square  of  light  green, — 

White  produces  black,  and  black 
white. 

Red,  blue purple,  green 

Blue, yellow ••  ••green,  red 

A  wheel  painted  in  prismatick  pro- 
portion requires  80  degrees  violet,  40 
degrees  indigo,  60  degrees  blue,  60 
degrees  green,  43  degrees  yellow,  27 


degrees  orange,  45  degrees  red ;  and 
if  any  colour  is  taken  out  and  the 
wheel  turned,  ihe  remaining  colour 
is  a  transformed  colour  as  above.  It 
is  ascribed  to  the  subsequent  sena- 
bility  of  the  ner\'es  first  affected,  by 
which  they,  as  it  were,  take  no  cog- 
nizance of  the  same  colour  when 
mixed  with  others.  It  is  altogether 
a  curious  subject  and  ably  discussed 
in  Brewster's  Cyclopedia.  In  gen- 
eral, the  new  colour  is  removed  iialf 
way  in  the  spectrum,  as  thou^^h 
there  were  two  spectra  one  begin- 
ning at  the  middle  of  the  other. 

Refraction  appears  to  be  a  variety 
of  reflection,  and  a  continuity  of  re- 
flection, from  atoms  to  atoms  in  a 
medium  called  transparent.  The 
lifi[ht  illumines  the  whole  mass,  but  a 
pnncipal  ray  prevails,  and  the  law  of 
the  reflections  is  called  the  law  of  its 
refraction. 

The  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
being  one,  the  sines  of  the  angles  of 
refraction  are  in  constant  ratios,  as 
under,  in  the  following  bodies : — 

Chromate  of  lead 2.974 

Diamond 2.755 

Melted  Sulphur 2.148 

Glass,  three  lead,  one  flint  ••  •  2.028 
Glass,  two  lead,  one  sand*-  ••  1.937 
Glass,  two  lend,  one  flint  ••  ••  1.830 

Glass,  one  lead,  one  flint 1.787 

Glass,  three  lend,  four  flint  ••  •  1.732 

Glass,  one  lead,  two  flint 1.724 

Oil  ofCassia 1641 

Common  flint  glass 1.605 

Quartz,  ordinary  ray 1.548 

Quartz,  extraordinary  ray  •  ••   1.553 

Plate  glass 1.542 

Crown  glass   1534 

Crown  glass  (common) 1.525 

Oil  of  turpeiuine 1 .476 

Oliveoil 1.470 

Sulphurick   acid 1.440 

Alcohol 1.374 

Ether 1-359 

Salt  water 1.343 

Crystalline  humour, 1.384 

Water 1-336 

Ice 1-310 

Tabasheer I-IH 

Air 1.00027C 

Vacuum equal. 

The  refraction  of  gases,  air  being 
1,  is  per  Dulong,  oxygen  .924 ;  hy- 
drogen .47 ;  nitrogen  1.02 ;  carbonick 
acid  1.526 ;  olefiant  2.302 ;  chlorine 
2.628. 

Hydrogen  or   inflammable   sub 


•tancefl  of  equal  density  refract  from 
two  to  peven  times  more  than  others. 

Taking  the  atmosphcrick  refrac- 
tion at  unity,  then  the  refraction  of 

Oxygen  ••  ••  >  .,„„^  5 0.8616 

Hydrogen-.  5^"^°  I 6.61436 

Do.  Berzelius 7.0335 

According  to  Brewster,  the  index 
of  refraction  is  the  tangent  of  its  an- 
gle of  polarization. 

Of  1000  rays  of  incident  light  on 
water  at  an  angle  of  80  degrees,  333 
are  reflected  and  the  remainder  re- 
fracted ;  at  60  degrees  63  reflected ; 
at  40  degrees  22 ;  ond  from  30  to  0 
degrees  18.  In  mercury  the  reflec- 
tion  is  704  to  40  degrees,  and  even 
666  at  0  d^ees,  double  water  at  80 
degrees.  Plate  glass  at  80  degrees 
reflects  412,  at  60  degrees  112;  at  40 
degrees  34 ;  and  from  30  to  0,  27  to 
25?  At  75  degrees  Lambert  made 
the  refracted  and  reflected  light  equal. 
White  paper  reflects  half  at  45  de- 
grees, ana  water  but  28  of  1000,  and 
glass  but  42.  In  glass  mirrors  635 
are  reflected,  and  465  absorbed  or 
dispersed.  In  Kerschers  mirrors 
two-thirds  were  reflected  at  90  de- 
grees. 

Bodies  which  refract  most,  reflect 
most,  or  are  more  splendid.  The  lo- 
cal atmosphere  which  increases  one 
increases  the  other. 

Air  at  less  than  half  a  millionth  of 
an  inch  thick,  ceases  to  reflect  light ; 
Arater  at  three-eighths  and  glass  at 
one-third.  At  72  millimths  air  re- 
flects white,  water  at  53  miilionihs, 
and  glass  at  50  million  the,  according 
to  Newton. 

The  doubio  refraction,  or  double 
picture  of  an  object,  which  is  pre- 
sented throusrh  calcareous  spar,  is 
ascribed  bv  Huygens  to  light  pnss- 
.  in^  througti  those  bodies  in  a  sphe- 
roidal form  instead  of  circular,  as  in 
other  solid  transparent  bodies.  His 
various  discoveries  in  opiicks  were 
made  about  the  year  1650;  and  he 
teaches,  that  li{;ht  consists  of  undu- 
lations produced  by  luminous  bodies 
on  the  fluid  whicn  Alls  all  space. 
The  same  was  the  opinion  of  Euier 
and  many  others.  Descartes  as- 
cribed it  to  a  protrusion  from  atom 
to  atom  in  the  same  universal  fluid. 
Newton  taught,  that  they  were  in- 
numerable particles  flowing  and  tra- 
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veiling  from  the  luminous  body  with 
a  velocity  of  a  million  of  miles  in 
five  seconds ! 

Polarized  light  is  never  derived 
from  the  light  of  combustion,  or  any 
artificial  flame;  only  by  reflection, 
by  transmission  through  plates,  or 
through  crystals,  which  produce  Jou- 
blc  refraction. 

The  test  of  polarized  lisht  is,  that 
it  refuses  to  be  reflected  by  the  sur- 
face of  a  transparent  body  when  it 
is  incident  at  an  angle  of  56  degrees, 
and  in  two  positions  which  are  at 
right  angles  to  each  other,  discovered 
by  turning  the  surface  round  the  ray. 
Tne  angle  of  incidence  for  water  is 
52  degrees,  45  minutes. 

All  the  light  is  reflected  which  falls 
on  water  at  an  angle  of  48  degrees, 
28  minutes;  and  at  the  angle  of  53 
degrees  it  is  polarized.  In  common 
crown  glass  it  is  all  reflected  at  41 
degrees  49  minutes;  and  polarized 
when  reflected  at  56  decrees,  45  mi- 
nutes. Diamond,  68  cfcgrcea ;  air, 
46  degrees ;  and  rock  crystal,  57  de- 
grees 22  minutes. 

It  is  rationally  doubted  whether 
the  qualities  assigned  to  light  by 
somecxperimentalistsof  polarization, 
&c.  &c.  exist  in  the  light,  for  all  the 
circumstances  maybe  as  clearly  ex- 
plained by  considcririg  light  as  mere 
power,  subject  to  simple  reaction, 
and  then  varied  reactions  of  different 
bodies,  atmospheres  and  forms,  are 
considered  as  producing  the  several 
efiec^s. 

Fraunhofer  in  his  optical  experi- 
ments, made  a  machine  in  which  he 
could  draw  32,900  lines  in  an  inch 
breadth. 

There  are  7700  veins  in  an  inch  of 
coloured  mother  of  pearl.  Iris  orna- 
ments of  all  colours  are  made  by 
lines  on  steel  from  '2000  to  the 
10000th  part  of  an  inch. 

Impressions  on  the  eye  arc  perma- 
nently continuous  which  are  re- 
pented seven  times  in  a  second,  and 
on  this  is  founded  the  rotatory  toy 
called  the  Thaumatrope. 

Looming  high,  mirage,  fata  mor- 
gana, &c.  arise  from  Oie  air  at  dif- 
ferent hoiehts  being  of  unequal  re- 
fraction^ oy  which,  rays  from  dis- 
tant objects  are  bent  downwards  to 
the  eye  of  the  spectator,  so  that  ub- 
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jects  below  ihe  visual  horizon,  or  17 
miles  at  sea,  are  seen  above  it.  A 
hot  poker  will  display  the  same  ef- 
fect ;  or  by  looking  at  objects  through 
liquids  of  different  refractive  powers 
in  a  glass  vessel. 

A  difference  of  temperature  of  3.6<=) 
in  two  places,  creates  irregular  re- 
fractions between  them. 

Water  obstructs  one-half  the  per- 
pendicular rays  of  the  sun  in  17  feet, 
and  one-fourtn  in  34  feet ;  and  only 
a  100-thousandlh  part  reaches  the 
depth  of  300  feet ;  nence  the  bottom 
of  deep  waters  is  in  total  darkness. 

When  the  sea  is  a  blue  colour,  it 
is  deep  water;  and  when  green, 
shallow. 

A  ball  of  Ume  ignited  affords  a  very 
strong  light,  equal  in  the  focus  of  a 
mirror  to  numerous  argand  lamps. 

Reflection  is  in  intensity,  as  the 
difference  of  refractive  power  in  the 
media. 

The  smallest  parts  of  bodies  are 
transparent,  ancf  opacity  is  caused 
by  multitudinous  reflections  owing  to 
atomick  spaces  or  interstices,  vacant 
or  filled  with  water  or  gas. 

The  smallest  atoms  are  black  or 
too  small  to  reflect  light,  and  this  is 
the  case  when  thev  arc  less  than  the 
8-millionth  part  of  an  inch. 

Bodies  are  transparent,  says  New- 
ton, when  the  pores  are  so  small  as 
to  prevent  reflection. 

The  limiinous  appearance  of  the 
sea  is  ascribed  to  microscopick  mol- 
lusca  and  the  parts  of  dead  ones, 
which  adhere  to  bodies  immersed. 
On  a  starlight  night  it  appears  like 
varied  reflections  of  the  stars  from 
inclined  surfaces. 

Halqs  are  occasioned  by  crystals 
of  ice  in  the  atmosphere,  or  small 
hail  drops  partly  melted. 

Halos  are  about  23|  degrees  in  di- 
ameter, or  exactly  double. 

The  film  of  a  soap  bubble  about  to 
burst  is  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  milliontn  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness. 

The  photometer  determines  the 
quantity  of  sunshine  at  noon  to  be 
from  90°  to  100^  at  midsummer,  and 
in  niiilwinter  2.'>«>  to  28°.  A  northern 
light  at  noon,  in  summer  is  from  30^^ 


to  40° ;  and  in  winter  from  10°  to  IB^. 
In  gloomy  summer  weather  it  ia 
from  10*^  to  15°,  and  in  winter 
only  K. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  exhi- 
bitions in  London,  is  Carpenter^* 
room  of  powerful  microscopes,  and  a 
solar  microscope,  in  Lower  Regent 
Street. 


ELECTRICITY,  GALVANISM, 
MAGNETISM. 
All  dectrical  action  ia  without  the 
sorfaoe  of  what  is  called  the  oon* 
ductor,  or  in  the  space  between  two 
opposed  conductors;  and  a  con- 
ductor  is  as  powerful  if  made  of  gilt 
tissue  paper  as  of  solid  gold.  Tho 
conductor  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  boun- 
dary surface,  the  electhck  action  be- 
ing in  the  space  between  two  8ur> 
faces.  The  sparks  are  the  mere 
effect  of  the  distance  of  the  interme- 
diate space,  being  a  mmimum  at 
the  place  where  tne  spark  is  taken. 
The  light  of  the  spark  arises  from 
the  recombination  of  the  elemente 
which  have  been  separated.  A  brush 
always  attends  the  discharge  of  posi- 
tive electricity  towards  negative,  and 
a  star  the  contrary. 

The  bodies  which  conduct  electri- 
city, by  becoming  imbued  with  it, 
according  to  the  old  theory,  or  by 
resisting  its  action  like  w^ater  in  metal 
pipes,  according  to  the  new  theory 
are  as  under  : — 

Metals, 

Dry  charcoal. 

Mineral  acids, 

Dilute  acids, 

Metaliick  ores. 

Fluids  and  water. 

Ice  to  13°  below  zero, 

Vegetables  and  animals, 

Smoke  and  steam, 

Rarefied  air. 

Salts, 

Vapours, 

Natural  earth  and  stones, 

Powdered  glass. 

The  bodies  that  are  non-con- 
ductors, which  on  one  theory  receive 
no  electricity,  and  on  the  other  dib. 
play  its  en  tire  action,  ore  oxydes  and 
ashes,  ice  lower  ttion  13°  below 
Zero,  hard  silicious  bodies,  porcelain 
and  baked  wood,  air  and  gase^  dry 
skins  and  paper,    cotton,   feathers. 
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haiTi  wool,  silk,  gems,  and  vitritica- 
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tions,  glass,  fat  and  wax,  sulphur 
and  resins,  amber  and  guin-lac. 
Both  series  are  arranged  in  the  de- 
gree of  their  condactmg  and  elec- 
thck  power,  for  all  are  so  in  various 
degrees. 

Gnra-lac  is  the  most  perfect  non- 
conductor, and  an  excellent  coating. 

Davy  determined  that  substances 
which  act  distinctly  upon  each  other 
electrically,  are  also  such  as  act  chy- 
mically.  Of  two  metals,  that  which 
has  the  greatest  chymical  stfinity  for 
oxygen,  acquires  positive  electricity, 
and  the  other  negstive;  thus,  zinc 
becomes  positive  with  reference  to 
iron,  tin,  lead,  copper^  silver,  gold, 
platma,  in  the  order  in  which  they 
oxydate,  and  so  with  each  as  to  the 
other.  In  contacts  of  acids  with 
bases,  the  acids  are  negative,  and 
the  bases  positive. 

The  scale  of  conductors  ends  with 
earths  and  stones,  and  of  non-con- 
ductors begins  with  dry  metallick 
oxydes  and  oils.  A  thread  of  gum- 
lac  is  the  most  perfect  insulation,  U 
inch  being  equal  to  15  inches  of  dry 
silk  thread. 

No  electrical  excitement  can  be 
acquired  by  a  body  in  the  air,  unless 
another  body  at  a  distance  in  the 
same  air  is  in  an  opposite  state;  and 
the  excitement  depends  on  the  sur- 
faces, not  on  the  substances  of  the 
bodies,  being  as  powerful  between 
silver  paper,  covered  with  gold  leaf, 
as  solid  gold.  These  facts  are  fatal 
to  all  the  theories  about  a  fluid  or 
fluids,  especially  as  it  appears  by  de- 
Ucate  experiments  of  Coulomb  and 
Biot,  that  the  excitement,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  is  entirely  on 
the  surface. 

Otto  Giiericke  flrst  observed  the 
n>ark  and  li^ht  of  electricitv.  Dr. 
Wall  first  noticed  the  resemblance  of 
dectricity  to  thunder  and  lightning. 

The  Leyden  phial  in  electricity 
was  discovered  by  Yon  Kleist,  of 
that  city,  about  1744. 

The  best  conductors  for  electrical 
machines  are  flat,  and  opposed  above 
and  helow  by  others  of  equal  size. 
The  best  conductors  to  preserve 
buildings  art  leaden  gutters,  with 
lead  or  copper  ridges  connected. 

Experiments  both  in  electricity 
and  galvsmsm  prove  that  what  is 


called  the  positive  wire  or  end,  or 
positive  clectricityj  acts  like  an  acid 
on  blue  vegetable  infusions,  by  coii- 
vertins  them  into  red ;  and  also  what 
is  called  the  negative  end,  has  the 
effect  of  an  alkali,  and  converts  the 
blue  infusion  into  green.  In  like 
manner,  if  the  positive  and  negative 
wires  are  made  to  act  in  acetate  of 
lead,  the  acid  is  neutralized  by  the 
positive  end,  while  the  metal  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  metallick  particles. 
This  is  considered  as  a  proof  that 
what  is  called  positive  electricity  is 
anti-alkaline  in  its  character;  and 
what  is  called  negative  electricity  is 
anti-acidulous. 

A  simple  galvanick  circle  consists 
of  a  plate  of  zinc  and  a  plate  of  cop- 
per, wiilf  an  acid  solution  between 
them.  A  power  similar  to  positive 
electricity  moving  from  the  copper 
to  the  zinc.  A  compound  circle  is 
when  the  same  combination  is  re^ 
peated  any  number  of  times.  By  the 
process  the  zinc  is  oxydated,  and  ne- 
gative electricity  is  continually  cir- 
culating from  the  zinc  to  the  copper. 
The  zinc  end  being  called  the  posi- 
tive, and  the  copper  or  silver  end  the 
negative  pole ;  the  effect  really  being 
from  the  copper  to  the  zinc,  because 
the  two  extra  plates  at  the  end  of  a 
compound  circle  are  superfluous. 

Though  galvanick  and  electrical 
phenomena  arise  from  the  same 
cause,  the  separation  of  the  acidulous 
and  inflammable  principles,  yet  fifty 

fiair  of  plates  scarcely  affect  the  gold 
eaf  electrometer,  and  pith  balls  will 
not  diverge  with  mucn  fewer  than 
1000,  and  then  exhibit  very  slight 
actions  and  re-actions,  commonly 
called  attractions  and  repulsions. 

The  li(;ht  of  the  stream  which 
passes  from  the  poles  of  the  wires 
when  pointed  with  charcoal,  is  in 
vacuo  of  a  dazzling  purple  colour,  in 
air  various,  and  the  heat  is  so  intense 
that  it  melts  platma,  fuses  quartz, 
lime,  dtc.,  and  converts  other  refrac 
tory  substances  into  vapour.  If  the 
battery  consbt  of  100  pair  of  plates, 
about  six  inches  square,  the  l^ht  is 
occasioned  by  the  simple  union  of 
the  two  elements,  because  it  takes 
place  in  non-combustible  gases.  All 
the  parts  of  the  apparatus  partake  of 
the  increase  of  the  heat,  that  at  the 
poles  being  no  more  than  the  final 
dev^opment    Gk)ld  leaf  bumii  with 
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a  blueish  white  light;  silver,  green; 
copper  and  tin  like  gold ;  lead,  pur- 
ple ;  zinc,  white,  fringed  with  red ; 
mercury  is  dispersed  in  splendid 
sparks.  All  the  chymical  cnanp[es 
which  galvanism  produces  prove  that 
its  positive  electricity  is  derived  from 
the  oxygen  in  the  fluid,  and  the  ne- 
gative from  the  anti-oxygen  princi- 
ple, which  chymista  sonietinies  de- 
fine as  alkaline,  and  sometimes  as 
inflammable.  The  zinc  plate  be- 
comes an  oxyde  of  zinc,  and  its  hy- 
drogen disengaged,  producing  a  cur- 
rent of  negative  electricity,  \\liile  the 
oxygen  flowing  to  the  surface  of  the 
zinc,  produces  a  counter  current. 
The  copper  unaffected  is  a  mere  con- 
ductor and  reactor  until  it  becomes 
coated  with  particles  of  the  oxyde 
of  zinc,  carried  to  it  by  the  hydrogen 
current.  In  the  mean  time  the  ap- 
paratus is  surrounded  with  more  ox- 
ygen than  the  zinc  will  appropriate. 
If  the  positive  end  be  put  into  a 
blue  infusion  it  converts  it  to  red ; 
and  the  negative  in  another  vessel. 


converts  the  blue  to  green ;  and  the  ^  The  grand   electrical  battery  of 
same  characterisiick  eflfects  attend  Van  Marum  was  130  square  feet 


the  action  on  metals,  while,  as  it  is  a 
case  of  identical  restoration,  itseflect 
on  intermediate  bodies,  like  that  of 
electricity,  is  very  capricious.  The 
mlensiiy'of  action  appears  to  arise 
from  the  fluid  containing  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  elementary  causes 
than  the  air  in  the  production  of  com- 
mon electricity,  while  the  volume  is 
less. 

The  mechanical  action  is  so  in- 
tense, that  it  converts  sulphurick 
acid  into  oxygen  and  sulphur,  and 
other  acids  into  their  elements,  car- 
rying an  opposite  element  to  the  op- 
posite pole;  and  even  decomposes 
earths,  or  gives  them  new  charac- 
ters. 

The  action  is  produced  by  the  con- 
trasted degree  in  which  the  metals 
are  aflfected  by  oxygen ;  the  highest 
is  zinc,  then  tin,  iron,  leod,  copper, 
silver,  gold,  platina,  which  latter  are 
tne  lowest  in  oxygen  assimilatbn. 
When  alkaline  solutions  are  used,  the 
negative  becomes  positive,  and  posi- 
tive negative ;  and  iron  in  tne  last  fol- 
lows copper. 

If  water  conducts  1,  muriatick  acid 
conducts  2.46,  and  acetick  acid  2.4 ; 
and  in  equal  quantities  of  j^lvanick 
action,  they  conduct  in  .4  of  the  time. 


Mr.  Morgan  found  that  a  perfect 
vacuum  exhibited  no  electrcity. 

Pouellit  conceives  that  the  con- 
ducting powers  of  metallick  wiree 
are  inversely  as  their  lengths. 

Davy*s  experiments  depended  on 
the  nature  of  the  golvanick  power 
which  he  never  considered,  but  by 
uniting  the  oxygen  of  the  galvanism 
with  the  alkalis,  he  converted  soda 
into  a  substance  which  he  called  so- 
dium, and  potass  into  potassium, 
a  species  of  evanescent  metallick 
atoms.  Soda  thus  imbibed  from  the 
galvanism  2  parts  in  7  of  oxygen ; 
and  potass  1  in  6.  Their  specifick 
gravities  to  water,  are  as  9  to  10,  and 
as  6  to  10,  or  double  and  treble  that 
of  cork. 

The  positive  wire  in  galvanism 
combines  with  oxygen  and  chlorine, 
and  the  negative  pole  with  hydrogen 
and  nitrogen.  Therefore  the  first  two 
are  called  electro-negative,  and  the 
last  two  electro-positive,  because 
they  act  on  bodies  contrary  ways. 


The  galvanick  batt(^ry  of  the  Royal 
Institution  consists  of  2000  plates  4 
inches  square,  or  222  square  feet. 

Oxydation  of  metals  creates  or 
accompanies  electrical  action.  In 
the  common  machine  the  electri- 
city is  promoted  by  the  oxydation  of 
the  amalgam,  and  therefore  the  best 
is  made  with  tin  and  zinc. 

It  is  stated  that  a  machine  acts  as 
well  in  hydrogen  gas  and  in  car- 
bonick  acid  gas  as  m  atmospherick 
air,  for  like  air,  they  are  non-con- 
ductors of  electricks. 

When  a  discharge  is  made  through 
a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the 
metal  revives  round  the  negative 
wire,  and  the  eflfcct  changes  as  the 
wires  are  made  positive  or  negative; 
the  negative  wire  always  separating 
oxygen  from  its  combinations,  and 
the  positive  wire  effecting  the  union 
of  oxygen  with  the  bases.  In  solu- 
tions of  neutral  salts  the  earthy  bases 
appear  at  the  negative,  and  the  acida 
at  the  positive  wire. 

Coulomb,  by  a  series  of  very  accu- 
rate experiments,  determined  that 
the  action  of  magnets  is  reciprocally 
as  the  squares  of  the  distance. 

It  appears  by  Barlow's   Ezperi* 
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meiits,  that  the  power  of  a  magnet 
as  of  an  electrical  conductor  does 
not  depend  on  the  quan;ity  or  solid 
contents,  but  on  the  extent  of  sur- 
face presented  to  the  air.  Thus  a 
piece  of  wood  covered  with  thin  lay- 
ers of  magnetick  ore,  and  a  con- 
ductor of  silver  paper,  covered  with 
gold  leaf,  arc  as  powerful  and  effi- 
cient as  magnets  of  solid  ore,  or  con- 
ductors of  solid  metal  of  equal  su- 
perfkes. 

The  actions  and  reactions  of  the 
load-stone  and  iron  were  known  to 
the  ancients,  but  polarity  was  not 
discovered  till  the  12lh  century.  The 
first  mariner's  compass  was  shown 
at  Venice  in  1260,  by  Paulus  Vene- 
tus.  In  China  it  has  "been  used  from 
the  earliest  times. 

By  recent  delicate  expcrimbnts  of 
Arago,  &c.  it  appears  that  all  metals 
as  well  as  iron  or  nickel  are  non-mag- 
neticks;  and  in  relation  to  electn- 
city  are  like  non-electricks,  conse- 
quently the  identity  of  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  magnetism  as  varied 
eflects  of  common  causes  seems  to 
be  more  closely  established. 

In  1662  the  magnetick  and  terres- 
trial meridians  comcided  at  London, 
but  since  that  time  the  variation  in- 
creased in  1818  to  24*'  1?  west. 
When  first  observed  at  London, 
about  250  years  since,  the  variation 
was  IP  IS'  east,  or  one  point. 
In  Baffin's  Bay  it  is  from  forty 
to  fifty  degrees.  There  is  also  a 
daily  variation  observed  by  Beaufoy 
of  from  6  minutes  to  15,  and  the 
ffreatest  in  summer.  The  sun  seems, 
therefore,  to  generate  the  delicate 
electricity  which  produces  magnet- 
ism. 

The  northern  voyagers  agree  that 
there  is  a  magnetick  pole  at  about 
70^  north  lai.  and  90^  W.  long. ;  and 
Ilansteen  places  another  in  85°  N. 
lat.  and  lOP  E.  long. 

In  Iceland  the  present  variation 
is  40®  west ;  and  m  Greenland  51° 
west ;  at  Petensburch  8°  west ;  and 
BO  near  as  Stockholm  15°  west; 
while  at  Christiana  it  is  20°  west. 
On  the  western  coast  of  America  it 
is  from  20°  to  35°  east. 

The  magnetick  equator  intersects 
the  earth's  equator,  and  gives  no 
variation  at  108  degrees,  125°,  175°, 
and  335°,  reckoning  westerly. 
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The  curves  produced  round  mag- 
nets by  particles  of  steel  dust,  do 
not  arise  from  any  current,  but  each 
particle  acquires  a  north  and  south 
pole ;  and  if  needles  were  employed, 
each  would  range  itself  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  curve,  and  be  found  to 
have  acquired  contrary  poles. 

Magnetick  ore  when  found  has  no 
polarity,  but  acquires  this  property 
in  the  air,  and  then  is  capable  of 
transferring  it  to  bars  of  steel. 

Every  particle  of  the  surface  of  a 
magnet  has  two  poles,  and  the  power 
at  the  ends  is  the  accumulated 
power  of  all  the  atoms  operating  aa 
by  acceleration. 

In  north  latitudes,  the  south  pole 
of  the  magnet  raises  most  iron  and 
vice  versa. 

Every  bar  of  iron  which  does  not 
lie  in  the  plane  of  the  majprnetick 
equator  is  essentially  magnetick ;  or, 
in  other  words  all  particles  of  iron 
have  a  disposition,  by  some  peculiar 
action  ana  reaction,  to  range  them- 
selves in  the  plane  of  the  magnetick 
equator.  If  a  poker  for  example,  be 
simply  held  perpendicular  to  the  ho- 
rizon, it  will,  as  the  result  of  its  po- 
sition, exhibit  magnetism  at  both 
ends ;  and  it  will  occasion  the  north 
pole  of  the  compass  to  recede  at  its 
lower  end  and  cause  an  approach  to 
the  south  pole,  and  vice  versa.  If  it 
be  laid  in  the  plane  of  the  magnet- 
ick equator,  no  actxHi  and  reaction 
will  take  place;  or,  if  it  be  laid  east 
and  west  m  the  line  which  intersects 
the  plane  of  the  horizon  and  the 
plane  of  the  magnetick  equators,  no 
action  takes  place ;  but  if  while  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon  or  parallel 
to  the  magnetick  axis,  it  be  struck 
at  the  ends  with  a  hammer  or  vi- 
brated by  friction,  then  the  magnet- 
ick action  is  facilitated  or  increased, 
and  its  afi*ections  on  a  compass  are 
greatly  increased.  On  the  other 
hand,  after  being  so  excited,  if  struck, 
on  being  laid  in  the  plane  of  the 
magnetick  equator,  the  excitement 
instantly  abates. 

If  a  needle  or  small  bar  of  iron  be 
set  on  the  end  of  the  poker,  and  both 
are  struck,  the  needle  or  small  bar 
become  at  once  a  perfect  needle^ 
adapted  to  every  purpose  of  a  com- 
pass. These  experiments  are  deci- 
sive of  all  the  hitherto  puzzling  phe 
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nomena  of  ma>rnetism.  For  if  we 
suppose  that  there  is  some  circula- 
tion in  the  plane  of  the  magnetick 
equator,  and  that  iron,  as  the  only 
non- magnetick  or  iuip«'rvious  body, 
by  reaction,  produces  a  force  tending 
to  conformity,  then  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  explaining  all  the  pheno- 
mena, and  all  the  supposed  attrac- 
tions and  repulsions  of  magnetism. 
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The  British  Museum  contains  the 
original  work  of  Cofiernicus  on  the 
Solar  system.    Its  title  is — 

"  NiCOLAl    COPBBNICI    TORISNSIS 

de  Revolutionibvs  Obbium  cceles- 
tium  Libri  vi. — Habes  in  hoc  ope- 
reiam  rccens  nato,  &>  sdito  studiose 
lector,  Mo:us  Stellarum,  tam  fix- 
arum,  quani  erraticarum  cum  ex  uc- 
teribus,  cum  etiam  ex  recentibus 
obseruattonibus  restitutus  r  dr.  noois 
insuper  ac  admirabilibus,  hypothe- 
sibus  oniatos.  Habes  etiam  Tabulas 
expeditiainios  ex  quibus  eosdem  ad 
quoiius  tempus  quam  facilli  me cal- 
culare  potcris.  Lgitur  erne,  lege, 
fruere. 

NorembcTf^  opud  Job.  Petreium, 
Anub  31  D  XLIH. 

It  is  dedicated — 

Ad  Sanctiflimum  Dominum  Pav- 
LVM  III.  Ptmtitiriem  Maximvm. 

And  there  is  a  laudatory  letter 
Nicola vs  Schonberoivb,  Cardinalis 
Capuanus,  Nicolaru  Copernico,  S. 
dated  Rome,  calend.  Novembris, 
anno  M  D  XXXVI. 

It  is  a  small  folio  of  196  pages,  full 
of  diagrams,  and  well  piinted  at  the 
expense  of  the  Cardinal. 

The  first  recorded  observatory 
was  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Be- 
lus ;  the  tomb  of  Osymandias,  in 
G^ypt,  was  another,  and  it  con- 
tamed  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  dia- 
meter :  that  at  Benares  was  at  least 
as  ancient  as  these.  The  first  in 
Europe  was  at  Cassel  in  1561 ;  that 
of  Tycho  Brahe  was  the  second  in 
1676,  at  Uraniburg.  The  next  was 
at  Greenwich  in  1675,  and  contains 
a  transept  circle  by  Troughton  ;  a 
transit  instrument  of  eight  feet,  by 
Bird?  two  Mural  Quadrants  of  eight 
feet,  and  Bradle/s  zenith  sector. 
The  telescopes  are  40  and  60  inch 


achromaticks,  and  a  six  feet  reflec- 
tor :  there  is  also  a  famous  camera 
obscura ;  and  Flamstoad  had  a  deep 
well  now  filled  up.  The  Paris  ob- 
servatory was  buUt  in  1667;  that 
of  Berlin  in  1711 ;  that  of  Nurem- 
berg in  1678;  that  of  Bologna  in 
1714;  and  that  of  Pisa  in  17^ ;  that 
of  Utrecht  in  1690;  that  of  Copen- 
hagen in  1656 ;  that  of  Stockholm  in 
1746 ;  and  that  of  Lisbon  in  1728. 
Latterly  every  university  has  had  its 
observatory ;  and  there  are  also  seve- 
ral private  ones  scattered  over  Europe 
and  the  United  States.  The  latitude 
and  longitudes  of  some  of  the  princi- 
pal observatories  are  as  under  : — 

Greenwich  5  P  23*  39"  First  Meridian 

Paris 48  50  14      2  20  15  E. 

Gottingen  •  51  31  60      9  56  30  E. 

Berlin 52  31  45    13  22  15  E. 

Dublin. •••53  23  13      6  20  30  W. 
Edinburgh  55  57  57      3  10  21  W. 

Upsal 59  51  30    17  39    0  E. 

Pctersbur.  59  56  23    30  18  45  E. 

Pekin 39  54  13  116  27  45  E. 

The  Antiquity  of  astronomy  de- 
pends on  the  following  data: — 

1.  The  Hindoos  assert  the  record 
of  observations  3102  years  before  the 
Christian  era,  L  e.  754  years  before 
Moses's  deluge  in  2348  B.  C. ;  and 
these  observations  agree  with  the 
most  accurate  modern  tables,  in- 
cluding the  corrections  of  refined 
theory. 

2.  The  Chaldeans  had  made  ob- 
servations which  extended  1903  years 
before  the  taking  of  Babylon  by 
Alexander,  i.  e.  2233  B.  C,  or  within 
100  years  of  Moses's  deluge. 

3  The  Egyptians  claimed  48853 
years  of  observations  which,  by  mis- 
take, may  have  been  called  years,  hj 
Diodorus,  instead  of  moons,  and  if 
so,  this  gives  a  date  of  3900  yean 
B.C. 

4.  Then  the  Persians  go  back  to  the 
period  when  Aldcbaren  was  on  tL» 
equinox,  now  advanced  two  signs 
7^20*,  which  woidd  have  been  in 
3018  B.  C. 

5.  The  Chinese  assert  that  Fc^i  in 
2753  B.  C.  constructed  astronomica 
tables,  and  that  in  2697  Hoangti 
made  an  armillary  sphere  and  they 
record  a  coniunction  of  the  five 
planets  which  really  happened  in 


&  The  Zodiack  of  Tentyra  places 
the  equinox  in  the  middle  of  Aqua- 
liiu  which  indicates  an  advance  of 
two  signs  16°  since  its  formation, 
wad  carries  us  back  to  3600  B.  C. 

The  science  must  also  have  been 
long  progressing  to  a  state  in  which 
it  recordied  these  formal  observa- 
tions. 

The  earliest  Hindoos  practised  tri- 
gonometry and  sexagesimal  arith- 
metick,  and  taught  that  the  earth 
was  spherical,  turned  on  its  axis. 
^bc  'ihey  then  took  latitudes  and 
longitudes,  knew  the  diameter  of  the 
earth  to  be  1600  yojanas,  and  the 
moon's  distance  61570,  or  32  diame- 
ters. 

In  one  yus  they  say  the  Sun,  Mer- 
and  \^enas.  or  Surya,  Budha, 
Sucra   make  4320000   levolu- 


cury 
ana 


The  Hindoos  call 

The  Sun Surya, 

Mercury Budha, 

Venus     Sucra, 

Mars      Mangala, 

Jupiter   Vrihaspati, 

Saturn   Sani, 

Moon     Chandra. 

It  seems  probable  that  Aristarchus 
readjusted  the  zodiacal  signs,  for  the 
present  advance  of  29  degrees  carries 
us  back  2088  years,  near  the  age  of 
Aristarchus.  The  Balance  and  Virgo 
determine  the  equinox  and  harvest, 
and  accord  beyond  all  question. 

Bailly  maintains,  from  oriental  re- 
cords, that  astronomy  was  cultivated 
in  Egypt  and  Chaldea  2800  B.  C.  In 
Persia  3209.  In  India  3101,  and  in 
China  2952. 

Job,  Hesiod  and  Homer  mention 
several  of  the  constellations. 

The  Royal  Library  at  Paris  con- 
tains a  Chinese  chart  of  the  heavens 
made  about  600  B.  C,  in  which  1460 
stars  are  correctly  inserted.  Besides 
the  Pekin  Gazette,  the  government 
publish  an  annual  calendar,  in  which 
the  lucky  and  unlucky  days  are  in- 
serted, and  what  may  be  done,  and 
J  hat  refrained  on  those  days.  In 
W-cir  astronomy  they  divide  the  zo- 
diack into  12  signs  and  28  constella- 
tions; and  time  into  periods  of  60 
years,  instead  of  our  centuries,  and 
iDio  revolutions  of  10,800  years,  in- 
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troduced  by  Taotse  1500  B.  C,  and 
evidently  referring  to  the  revolution 
of  the  line  of  Apsides,  when  the  Pe- 
rihelion and  Aphelion  interchange 
their  positions.  They  were  very  an- 
cient topographers;  we  refer  map 
making  to  the  14th  century;  but 
there  exists  a  map  of  China  made 
1000  B.  C,  which  nearly  accords 
with  the  actual  surveys  made  by  the 
Jesuits  in  1700  A.  C. 

The  Astrologers  of  Babylon  are 
stated  to  have  presented  A  lexander 
with  astronomical  observations  dur- 
ing 430000  years.  But  this  was  likely 
to  be  an  error  of  ignorant  reporters 
who  mistook  a  celestial  period  fixed 
by  multiplication  for  an  observation. 
Twenty  revolutions  of  the  line  of 
Apsides  make  up  this  period,  and 
perhaps  they,  with  the  Hindoos, 
might  maintam  there  had  been  20,  as 
matter  of  tradition  or  conjecture;  or 
it  means  moons  or  days. 

The  Elgyptians  alleged,  that  in 
48853  years,  (probably  moons)  the 
period  from  Vulcan  to  Alexander, 
they  had  accurately  observed  373 
eclipses  of  the  sun,  and  832  of  the 
moon. 

The  Persian  astronomers  recorded 
their  observations  3000  years  before 
Christ,  when  Aldebaran  and  .\ntares 
were  in  the  eouinoxes,  and  Rcgulus 
and  the  Southern  Fish  in  the  sol- 
stices, or  exactly  N.  S.  E.  and  W. 
which  agrees  with  the  precession  of 
the  equinoxes. 

The  PhcBnicians  sailed  by  the  stars 
in  the  Great  and  Little  Bear. 

In  2752  Pohi  made  astronomical 
tables,  and  in  2697,  the  fixity  of  the 
Polar  Star  led  to  the  invention  of 
the  armillary  sphere  by  Yuchj.  In 
2513  Chueni  began  his  rcicrn,  and  in 
his  time  the  Chinese  record  the  visi- 
ble conjunction  of  five  planets,  which 
by  calculation  actually  took  place  in 
2449.  All  the  fundamental  elements 
of  astronomical  calculation  appear 
to  have  been  acquired  by  them  lonff 
before  the  Christian  era.  In  the  8tE 
century  B.  C.  thev  had  a  catalogue 
of  2500  stars.  They  divided  the 
ecliptick  into  365.25  parts,  and  made 
the  obliquity  24°,  which  carries  back 
the  period  41  centuries,  the  secular 
diminution  being  60",  or  to  2200 
B.  C. 

The  Indian  tables  of  great  antiquity 
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make  the  tropical  year  within  1'  53" 
of  our  best  tabk'S.  And  oilier  tables, 
inualljr  accurate,  appear  to  Kailiy, 
Playfair,  and  oilier  authorities,  lo 
have  been  constructed  31U2  B.  C. 
One  of  their  zodiacks  places  Aldeba- 
ran  40*  before  the  vernal  equinox; 
which  carries  it  back  to  3163  B.  C. 
Other  coincidences  arc  astonishing, 
ond  prove  the  length  of  their  obser- 
vations by  the  perfection  of  their  in- 
struments in  the  epoch  of  Adam. 
Thus  the  place  of  the  sun  agrees  with 
our  best  tables  within  46*  54",  and 
the  moon  within  37  and  our  tables 
include  various  minute  anomalies  of 
recent  discovery.  The  planets  equally 
agree  in  minute  particulars. 

Democritus  taught  that  the  milky 
way  was  caused  by  innumerable 
stars.  Nicetas  and  others  taught 
the  diurnal  motion,  while  Pythafro- 
ras,  who  had  been  in  India,  taught 
the  two-fold  motions,  and  the  mo- 
dern system  of  the  world.  He  as- 
cribed eclipses  to  shadows,  and  ar- 
ranged the  planets  as  in  the  Copcr- 
nican  system.  The  later  system  of 
Ptolemy  was  his  attempted  nnprove- 
ment. 

Pytheaa,  in  330  B.  G.,  made  the 
obliquity  23'  50*,  and  recorded  the 
connexion  of  the  tides  with  the 
moon. 

Eratosthenes,  in  276  B.  C,  made 
the  obliquity  23^  51'  20".  He  and 
Hipparchns  in  the  same  ape,  Ptole- 
my in  130,  the  Arabians  in  SOO  and 
900,  and  Ulueh  Begh,  in  1440,  per- 
fected the  outlines  of  the  science,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  Copernicus, 
who,  in  1543,  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
allowed  his  system  to  appear.  Ii  is 
the  syslcui  uf  the  Chaldeans,  and 
nearly  the  same  that  was  taught  by 
Pythagoras,  and  will  be  believed  by 
wise  men  to  the  end  of  the  world. 

Tycho,  Kepler,  Galileo,  Heveliiis, 
Descartes,  Gassendi,  Newton,  Huy- 
gens,  Flamstead,  Hook  and  Hal  ley 
distiRffuished  the  next  century,  and 
though  Bacon  opposed  himself  to 
Copernicus,  and  preferred  the  Ptole- 
maick  system  and  astrology,  yet  it 
triumphed,  and  its  adoption  has  ren- 
dered astronomy  the  most  perfect  of 
the  sciences.  The  hypothesis  of 
Newton,  formed  in  1666,  that  bodies 
fall  to  the  earth  by  attraction  sus- 
tained by  three  other  hypotheses 
about  a  universal  gravitation,  a  pro- 


jectile force  in  the  planets,  and  a  va- 
cuum in  space  gave  systematick 
character  to  the  science.  But  Kep- 
ler's approximate  law  that  tae 
squares  of  the  times  are  as  the  cubes 
of  the  distances,  and  Fermat  and 
Hooke's  law,  that  the  forces  are  as 
the  squares  of  the  distances,  ^iil 
long  survive  Newton's,  and  aJl  hy- 
potheses, 

Copernicus  describes  attraction  as 
an  appetite  or  appetence,  which  the 
Creator  impressed  on  all  parts  of 
matter!  Kepler  describes  it  as  a 
corporeal  ana  mutual  affection  tend- 
ing to  union;  and  Newton  as  an  ori- 
ginal power  which  restores  lost  mo- 
tion ! 

The  whole  system,  and  the  motion 
of  every  planet  and  satellite  has  been 
reduced  by  the  Editor  to  rectangles 
of  matter  and  velocity,  and  proved  to 
be  exactly  mechanical  to  the  third 
and  fourth  places  of  decimals. 

The  law  of  divergi ng./brce  from  a 
central  is  as  the  number  of  atoms  af- 

1  1 

fectcd,  i.  e.  as — ;    and  not   as — 
da  d« 

which  is  a  mere  superficial  radiation 
of  light,  not  of  momentum. 

The  apparent  mean  diameter  of 
the  Sun  is  32  2",  of  the  Moon  31 
26& ".  The  Earth  as  seen  from  the 
Sun  is  17i". 

If  the  principle  of  terrestrial  gra- 
vity prevailed  at  the  sun.  Dr.  Young 
shows  that  a  body  would  fall  450 
feet  in  a  second,  aiid  a  man  be  two 
tons. 

The  horizontal  parallex  of  the  sun 
is  between  eight  and  nine  seconds, 
and  of  ihc  moon  about  58  minutes. 

The  sun  is  in  the  exact  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  but  theplanets  vary 
their  distances  by  moving  between 
the  tangent  force  ond  the  chordal 
force,  every  where  governed  by  the 
sun.  As  a  planet  is  not  in  two 
places  at  once,  an  orbit  and  focii  are 
imaginary.  The  extreme  distance 
is  to  the  least  distance  1017  to  973, 
ICOO  being  the  mean  distance  of  the 
Earth.  The  orbit  is  in  the  exact 
form  of  an  egg^  and  not  an  ellipse  or 
section  of  a  cone. 

On  the  first  of  January  the  8un*s 
diameter  is  3'-?  36.6",  and  is  then  in 
its  perihelion,  and  on  the  first  July  i» 
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but  31'  31"  and  then  is  farthest  ofi;  or 
in  its  aphelion. 

The  earth's  orbit  velocity  is  98163, 
or  96160  feet  per  second ;  and  its  ro- 
tation from  1525.41  to  1525  per  se- 
cond at  the  equator. 

The  Sun  is  equal  to  20610000  Mer- 
curies, to  1520000  Venuses,  to  138  >000 
Earths,  9394000  Mars,  973  Jupiters, 
1399.4  Saturns,  and  1595.5  Her- 
schels. 

The  least  hourlv  motion  of  the 
sun  is  ?  23",  and  the  greatest  2* 
32.9". 

The  sun's  rotation  is  7418  feet  per 
second,  or  4.86  times  the  velocity  of 
the  earth's  equator. 

Owins  to  the  simultaneous  mo- 
tion of  tne  earth,  the  real  rotation  of 
the  Sun  is  25d.  Oh.  56m. 

The  sun's  declination,  or  the  decli- 
nation of  the  fifteenth  degree  of  the 
signs,  is  as  under  : 

T^^K 6oi»  2" 

MSlm^r 16  21  266 

no;  V5 22  37  32.9 

This  distance  of  the  Sun  from  the 
Earth,  taking  a  degree  at  69.148 
miles,  at  the  equator,  is  computed 
as  under,  by  the  theory  of  motion, 
I.  e.  orbit  =  rotation  X  4  X  by  fall 
of  bodies. 

Log.  of  deg.  in  365101  feet  5.562412 
X360 2.556303 


8.118715 
131455000  feet  or  7924  mHes 
diameter 4.935320 


-1-86163"  in  a  day 3.183395 

1525.4  feet  per  "  X  4  for 
sphere 602060 


3.785455 
6101.6  central  forceX  fall 
per  "  16.08728  ......  1.206493 


4991948 
98163  feet;  orbit  per"  X  se- 
oonda  in  a  year 7.497960 


Feet  in  orbit -f- 6.283 


12.489908 
.79  180 


11.691728 
Feet  in  distance  -«-  5280  .    3.722630 


Log.  distance  in  miles  .'.  7.969097 
That  )m,  the   mean  distance  is 


93131500  miles  estimated  by  the  as- 
certained fall  of  a  body  in  a  second. 
But  if  the  degree,  as  by  former  mea- 
surers, were  taken  at  68.75  miles,  or 
363000  feet,  it  would  reduce  the  dis- 
tance to  92572000  miles;  and  the  ro- 
tation per  second  from  1525.4  to 
1519.6 ;  and  orbit  motion  per  second, 
to  97600. 

It  is  commonly  called  69|  miles, 
but  69  would  be  a  more  correct  de- 
scription for  general  purposes. 

The  distance  estimated  by  the 
small  parallaclick  angle  raries  great- 
ly as  the  angle  is  taken.  At  8.7&'  it 
is  94  millions ;  at  8.6",  95  ;  and  ob- 
servers vary  in  so  small  an  angle 
from  .8"  to  .9",  making  a  difference 
of  10  millions  in  the  distance. 

In  1779  Herschel  measured  a  spot 
in  the  sup.  50000  miles  in  diameter. 
These  spots  cross  the  sun  from  e«st 
to  west,  and  perform  a  revolution  in 
27  days,  7  hours  and  37  minutes,  and 
show  that  the  axis  is  inclined  3^4& 
to  the  eastward. 

Spots  in  the  sun  have  been  seen  to 
divide  and  separate  in  many  parts. 
They  consist  of  a  dark  nucleus  and 
a  lighter  border,  which  last  is  often 
seen  by  itself.  Wilson  and  Herschel 
think  the  spots  are  holes  in  the  lu- 
minous solar  atmosphere,  or  in  its 
clouds,  and  that  the  nucleus  is  the 
body  of  the  sun.  They,  however, 
make  notches  in  the  sun's  limb. 
When  they  disappear,  they  are  suc- 
ceeded by  faculse  or  bright  spots. 
They  are  classed  as  openings,  shal- 
lows, ridges,  nodules,  corrugations, 
indentations  and  pores. 

Many  maps  have  been  made  of 
the  moon  and  Ricciolus  and  Heve- 
lius  assigned  names  to  the  several 
parts  with  latitude  and  longitude 
taken  from  lines  drawn  through  the 
centre.  One  annual  ridge,  with  a 
small  central  rock  just  S.  W.  of  the 
centre,  is  called  by  one  Hipparchus, 
and  by  the  other,  Olympus.  A  large 
spot,  just  S.  E.  of  the  centre,  is  called 
Ptolemus  by  one,  and  Mount  Sipv- 
lus  by  the  other.  10°  43*  E.  and  43^ 
S.  is  the  deep  brilliant  cavity  called 
Tycho,  or  Mount  Sinai,  the  centre 
of  all. the  radiations  in  the  south 
hemisphere. 

The  height  of  the  mountains  in  tho 
moon   is    considerable;   ten  arc  5 
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miles,  or  nearly  ;  and  eiffht  are  from 
3  to  4  miles.  Three  of  thenollows  are 
from3to4mile8;  ten  are  from  2  to  3 
miles, and  as  many  are  nearly  2  miles. 
The  dark  parts  are  not  supposed 
to  be  water,  while  the  high  parts 
are  ridges  of  mountains  or  nigh 
lands.  The  brilliant  spots  are  hol- 
lows surrounded  with  high  ridges 
with  a  hill  in  their  centre.  Tliis  rouch 
surface  is  considered  as  volcanicK ; 
and  several  observers,  especially 
Herschel,  have  observed  red  spots 
like  volcanoes.  Of  course  combus- 
tion be:tfi)eaks  an  atmosphere,  and 
observations  on  the  horns  prove  that 
there  is  one  the  third  of  a  mile  high, 
creating  a  twilight,  and  a  rarer  one 
nearly  a  mile  higher. 

Some  moderns  estimate  the  at- 
mosphere to  be  1638  miles  high. 

The  mass  of  the  moon  is  to  that 
of  the  earth,  per  La  Place,  &>c.  as  1 
to  69.79,  per  the  tides,  on. theory. 
But  in  bulks  the  ratios  are  1  to  47.81. 

The  moon's  motions  are  accele- 
rated 11  seconds  in  a  century;  and 
in  remote  centuries  as  11  X  by  the 
square  of  the  number.  Hence  an 
eclipfe2000  years  ago  requires  20  X 
20X  11  seconds  of  time  to  be  al- 
lowed, or  U  hour  nearly. 

The  Chaldean  period  of  223  luna- 
tionsp  or  18  years,  11  days,  7  hours, 
42  mmutes.  brought  the  moon  within 
29  10"  of  tnc  same  position  again  as 
to  nodes  and  longitudes;  but  6890, 
or  657  years,  17|  days,  bring  her 
within  r  41",  and  then  all  her  phe- 
nomena, eclipses,  dbc.  &c.  occur  for 
the  same  period  as  before. 

The  moon's  nodes  or  equinoxes  go 
round  the  ecliptick  in  6793  days,  or 
in  the  Chaldean  period. 

The  moon  is  24  minutes  longer  in 
pertbrming  her  orbit  when  the  earth 

15  in  its  perihelion  than  its  aphelion. 
It  was  a  fatal  error  of  Newton's 

in  asserting  that  the  moon  falls  but 

16  feet  in  a  miTwie.  As  matter  of 
undeniable  fact  it  falls  128820  ft.  in 
every  minute,  and  has  fallen  128820 
feet  m  every  mtnuie,  without  excep- 
tion or  abatement,  ever  since  it  was 
a  moon. 

Hie  moon's  mean  motion  in  her 
orbit  is  3372  feet  per  second,  and  to 
pfoduoe  this  motion,  the  two  forces 
«t  right  angles  must  be  2146.9  feet, 


and  this  is  her  mean  fall  towards  ttio 
earth  in  every  second.  In  a  minute 
it  is  2146.9  X  60  «=  128820  feet  as  the 
actual  fillj  and  this  agrees  with  th« 
radius  divided  by  the  number  of  mi- 
nutes in  the  fourth  of  a  lunation. 
Now  a  body  at  the  earth  falls  but 
16.0875  feet  in  a  second,  and  bv  ac 
celeration  for  a  minute  but  58000  ft  ; 
there  is  therefore  no  likeness  what* 
ever  in  the  effects  as  haft  been  ima 
gined  and  often  stated.  Those  who 
make  the  moon  fall  but  16  feet  m  a 
minute  instead  of  128820  feet,  do  it 
by  makinff  a  paper  orbit  for  the 
moon,  and  then  they  compare  the 
paper  orbit  of  then*  own  invention 
with  the  real  motion  of  the  earth, 
instead  of  comparing  one  actual  fact 
with  another  actual  fact. 

The  moon  increases  in  velocitr 
11'  in  100  years. 

The  exact  interval  of  the  moon's 
conjunctions  with  the  sun  is  29.5- 
305887  days. 

The  moon's  diameter  in  apogee  is 
29  55.84",  and  in  perigee  33*  56." 
Her  equatorial  parallax  varies  also 
from  57  to  6?. 

The  moon's  distance  is  computed 
as  follows  by  parallax.  This  has 
been  taken  between  61'  3?'  and  54' 
4" ;  and  La  Place  makes  it  59  M.2'. 
As  sine  56^  34.2^' 8.21448 


To  radius 10 

So  is  earth's  semi-diameter    3.59748 


13.59748 
-  8.21448 


241547miles=r 5.38300 

Her  size  is  determined  by  the  an- 
gle which  she   presents,   which  is 
31'  26.5". 
As  radius 10 


To  sine  31' 26.5" 7.96118 

So  is  log.  distance 5.38300 

13.34418 
10 

2209iiiaea=s sImIS 

When  the  new  moon  is  within  18 
detpncB  of  the  nodsL  there  is  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun ;  and  when  thefiill 
moon  is  within  12  degreea  of  the 
node,  she  will  pass  in  the  eortk'e 
shadow  and  heeclip8f<^ 
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The  hanreat  moon  arisee  from  the 
yaried  inclination  of  the  Zodiadi  in 
riflmg  and  setting,  and  this  makes  a 
difTerence  in  the  moon's  rising  of 
an  hour,  as  1  h.  17  minutes,  or  17  mi- 
nutes. In  1839  and  1857  there  will 
be  sinking  harvest  moons. 

The  axis  of  the  moon  is  inclined 
to  the  plane  of  her  orbit  88°  1?. 

The  cube  root  of  the  square  of  a 
planet's  period  multiplied  by  1.83,  is 
Its  distance  in  millions  of  miles  uni- 
vcraally,  P  |  X  1.83  =  D. 

If  all  the  known  planets  were  as- 
Bembled  in  one,  it  would  be  the  557th 
of  the  Bun ;  and  with  equal  force 
would  be  590  millions  of  miles  dis- 
tant 

Lagrange  demonstrated  that  the 
mequalitiesof  the  planetary  motions 
are  periodical.  The  lines  of  apsides 
and  the  periods  being  constant. 

The  period  of  a  planet  which  moves 
but  600  feet  in  a  second,  would 
be  10  millions  of  years,  and.its  dis- 
tance 2400000  millions  of  miles,  or 
^  the  distance  of  the  nearest  fixed 
■tars. 

The  Newtonian  theory  assumes 
that  the  matter  of  the.  plaJiets  vary 
in  density;  thus — Water  being  1 ;  the 
Sun'  is  y  l^ ;  -  Mercury,  9  J ;  Venus 
^h  the  Earth; '4i:  Mars,  3:^ ;  Jupiter, 
"A"»  pr.equal'.to  water;  Saturn,  -J-J 
rather  heavier  than  cork ;  and  Her- 
■chel,  tVti  equal  to  water.  Others 
-  reasonably  allege,  that  all  planetary 
m'att«r-must  be  of  average  density, 
.  and  the  new  mechanical  theory 
.finds  an  exact  accordance  on  the 
principle  of  equal  density. 

Herscfael  could  see  no  spots  on 
Mercury ;  but  Schroeter  alleges  that' 
he  did,  and  saw  mountains  10  miles 
high.  He  considers  the  rotation  as 
241  days. 

Spots  have  been  seen  on  Venus ; 
botferechel  saw  none,  only  a  dense 
arid'ehlightened  atmosj^(^re.'  Schro-' 
«Fter'  saw  a  mountain^  miles'high,' 
another  19,  and  two  others  11.  'He' 
makes  the  rotation  -  23h.  -  20*  -54". 
Many  have  believed  tKatJthey^have 
seen  a  satelUte,  distant  66|  semi-di-' 
ameters.  . 

Tie  enl  argemcnt.  of  .the  1  igh  t .  part 
of  the  moon  and  the  enlar? oment  in 
the  horizon,  arc  optical  illusions  -  >- 
Vor.  ITT.    11 


one  owinff  to  bri^t  objects  enlarg- 
ing pencQs  of  hght.  and  the  other 
owmg  to  the  mind  placing  the  moon 
at  a  greater  distance,  whde  the  an- 
gle  is  the  same. 

When  Venus  is  brightest,  and  at 
the  same  time  at  its  greatest  north 
latitude,  it  can  then  be  seen  by  the 
naked  eye  at  any  time  of  the  day. 
This  happens  once  in  about  8  years. 
Vinee. 

Mars  and  Mercurv  are  the  most 
eccentrick  of  the  planets;  that  of 
Mars  being  1-tenth,  and  that  of 
Mercury  1- fifth  nearly,  Jnnb'and 
Pallas  are  1-fourth.  • 

Mercury  never  moves  above. 28<* 
from  the  Sun,  and  therefore  never 
rises  or  sets  above  1  h.  50  min.  be- 
fore or  after  the  Sun,  and  is  sddom. 
seen. 

There  will  be  transits  of  Mercury^. 

May  4,  1832 

Nov.  7,  1835 

May  8,  1845 

Nov.  9,  1848 

Nov.  11,  1861 

Nov.    4,1868. 
Venus  never  goes  above  43®  from 
the  sun,  and 'is  '  brightest  at  39®.  • 
Both  have  phases  like  the  moon.    , 

There  will' be  ho  transit-of  Venus 
till  Dec.  8,U874;^  but  "another  Dec 
6,  1882.  f  No  other  till  2004: 

T^he  redness  of  Mars  is  ascribed  to 
his  dense  atmosphere,'ahd"  it  appears 
to  be  higher  than  his  own  diameter. 

There  ,  are  bright  spots  at  the 
north -and  south  poles  of  Venus, 
which  Herschel  ascribes  to  Ice ;  and 
the  appearances  in  the  centre  are 
odd  and  inconceivable, 

.  The  polar  axis  of  Jupiter  is  -j^tb 
shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter, 
and  in  Saturn  is  -f^-th,  owing  doubt- 
less to  their  rapid  rotation  round 
•th^irax0s..     .,    .       .     , 

Tnie-  firet'of  Jupiter's  satellitiBS  is 
twice  'a^ large  as  tne  second,  aind  the 
'third «and  fourth,  5  or  6  times  larger 
than  the  first.  The  third  is  tbeteg- 
est. 

.  As  Jupiter's  moons  move  *hy.  the 
action  of  Jupiter  on  the  medium  of 
space  with  forces  inversely  as  the 
cubes  of  their  distance,  and  reac- 
tions as  their  quantities,  there  is  an 
amusing  harmony  in'the  arithmetick 
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of  their  motions,  which  La  Place  has 
developed  in  a  series  of  propositions ; 
and  it  thence  appears  that  all  cannot 
be  on  one  side  of  the  planet  at  the 
same  time.  Their  actual  sizes  are 
und'itcrrained,  but  as  the  circum- 
ference is  equal  to  the  falling  back  of 
the  nodes,  the  sizes  may  easily  be 
determined. 

Saturn's  ring  is  double,  and  the 
nearest  is  three  times  as  broad  as  the 
other,  one  being  20000  miles  broad 
and  the  other  7200,  while  the  space 
between  them  is  2839  miles. 

The  exterior  ring  is  205000  miles 
in  diameter.  The  inner  ring  is  33000 
miles  from  the  body  of  Saturn.  It 
is  said  to  rotate  in  llh.  16m.,  and  the 
outer  part  in  17h.  10m.,  but  Schro- 
eter  doubts  it.  La  Place  is  very 
hypothetical  on  this  and  other  sub- 
jects, and  therefore  few  of  his  calcu- 
lations are  to  be  relied  on.  The  ac- 
curacy of  mathQinatical  results  de- 
pends on  the  rieorous  accuracy  of 
the  hypothesis  applied,  and  La 
Place  is  generally  absurd,  and  very 
superstitious.  Saturn  swells  to- 
wards the  Poles,  and  the  longest 
diameter  is  at  43«'  20^,  and  to  the 
equatorial  as  36^^  to  35°,  while  the 
polar  is  32°.  This  seems  owing  to 
the  central  action  of  the  rings,  for 
this  vast  planet  turns  in  lOh.  16m., 
and  the  nngs  seem  like  the  middle 
parts  thrown  off  by  a  centrifugal 
force. 

Five  of  Saturn's  satellites  were 
discovered  in  the  17th  century,  and 
the  sixth  and  seventh  by  Herschel 
in  1789. 

Ceres  ou^ht  to  be  taken  in  the 
measures  of  Schroeter,  for  Herschel 
seemed  disposed  to  underrate  the  new 
•discoveries  of  other  astronomers. 
Its  diameter  is  1624  miles.  It  was 
diacovered  by  Piazzi  in  1801. 

Pallas  was  discovered  by  Olbers 
in  ia02,  and  is  2099  miles.  Juno  by 
Harding,  and  is  1425  miles.  Vesta 
by  Olbfra  in  1807.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  these  planets  are  frag- 
ments of  a  large  planet  which  some 
how  exploded. 

The  planet  Herschel  was  dis- 
covered with  a  five  foot  achroma- 
tick  telescope,  on  the  13th  March, 
1781,  and  though  its  distance  is  1800 
millions  of  miles,  yet,  if  the  distance 
3f  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  36000000 


milUons,  and  the  mid-cistance  18- 
000000  millions,  there  is  10000  thou- 
sand times  the  distance  ofHerschd 
for  10000 planets  equally  distant, irom 
Herschel  to  the  Sun. 
The  Satellites  revolve  as  under : 


First .  . 

Second 

Third. 

Fourth 

Fifth  . 

Sixth 

Seventh 


% 


d.  h,  m. 
1  18  28 
3  13  14 
7    3  43 

16  16  32 


d.  h.  m. 

0  22  37 

1  8  53 

1  21  18 

2  17  45 
4  12  25 


I» 


d.  h.m. 
52125 
817  1 
1023  4 
1311  5 
38  149 


15  22  411071640 

79    7  64| 


The  satellites  of  Herschel  revolve 
perpendicular  to  our  ecliptick,  and  of 
course  neither  direct  nor  retrograde. 

No  fact  yet  verifies  the  Chaldean 
theory  that  the  comets  have  regular 
orbits;  one  or  two  hnve  been  sur- 
mised as  identical,  but  it  is  doubtful; 
one  is  said  to  have  a  period  of  76 
years,  and  therefore  ought  to  ap]>car 
m  1834,  but  there  are  few  years  with- 
out them;  6i  years  is  ascribed  to 
another,  6.7  to  a  third— but  .mere 
guess. 

100  comets  have  entered  the  solar 
system  with  declination  from  80°  to 
96^,  88  from  70  to  80 ;  79  from  60  to 
70 ;  63  from  50  to  60 ;  84  from  40  to 
50,  and  only  90  below  40°.  Only  24 
have  passed  l>eiween  Mercury  and 
the  sun,  47  withni  Venus,  and  58  be- 
tween Venus  and  the  earth's  orbit, 
and  73  between  the  Earth  and  Mars. 
The  rest  between  Mars  and  Jupiter's 
orbits.  Their  orbits  seem  to  be  de- 
flected or  bent  when  they  arrive  at 
the  plane  of  the  zodiack.  Astrono- 
mers are  beginning  to  suspect  from 
their  motions,  that  there  is  a  resist- 
ing medium  in  space ;  a  fact  not  to 
be  doubted. 

Comets  are  chiefly  reniarkablefor 
a  luminous  projection  in  a  line  di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  sun,  which 
therefore  follows  them  as  they  ap- 
proach the  sun,  and  goes  before  them 
as  they  leave,  the  sun,  and  is  a  head 
or  tail  as  their  positions  vary ;  by 
the  vulgar  this  luminous  projectwn 
is  aljvays  called  a  tail.  Comets  have 
very  large  atmospheres,  and  Hers- 
chel thinks  some  of  them  are  all  at- 
mosphere :  of  course  then  the  sun*f 


rajra  pass  ihrouch  the  spherical  at- 
mosphere, juBt  hke  light  through  a 
gla«8  globe,  and  the  projection  in- 
creases in  length  as  it  approaches 
the  luminous  sun.  This  simple  cause 
and  cfiect  did  not  however  accord 
with  one  of  Newton^s  hypotheses— 
that  which  asserted  a  vacuum  in 
^aoe,  and  therefore  various  irrele- 
vant theories  have  been  imagined. 
When  a  comet  has  a  distinct  nucleus 
the  projection  is  divided  in  the  mid- 
dle by  a  sensible  line,  as  that  of  1811 ; 
these  projections  are  some  millions 
of  miles  long,  and  some  even  80  or 
160  millions. 

The  comet  of  16U  was  10900  miles 
m  diameter,  i.  e.  twice  the  bulk  of 
the  earth,  and  its  luminous  projec- 
tion was  132  millions  6f  miles. 

Schroe^er. 

But  Lambert  calculated  that  the 
comet  oi  1811  was  17  times  iareer 
than  Jupiter,  or  25100  times  larger 
than  the  earth. 
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The  comet  of  1680,  the  largest  in 
modern  dmes,  had  its  orbit  inclined 
61°  22  55",  aai  passed  within  half  a 
million  of  miles  of  the  sun's  surface 
with  a  direct  motion. 

The  comet  of  1770  passed  within 
two  mUlions  of  miles  of  the  earth. 

The  nebuljB  or  cluster  of  stars, 
called  the  milky  way  by  the  ancients, 
appears  as  a  permanent  luminous 
cloud ;  and  as  our  sun  and  system 
are  in  the  midst  of  it,  the  circle  goes 
round  the  heavens.  The  larger  visi- 
ble stars,  unless  other  remote  nebu- 
»,  are  all  jjart  of  the  cluster.  It  is 
most  lummous  or  thickest  in  the 
constellation  of  the  Ship  near  the 
Great  Dog.  In  Ophiuchus  it  divides, 
but  reunites.  It  is  supposed  to  con- 
tain millions  of  stars,  and  perhaps 
each  30  or  40  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  asunder.  In  such  an  arran^e- 
ment  only  17  would  be  nearest  a^nd 
largest,  and  it  is  so,  for  there  are  so 
many  of  the  first  magnitude. 

Hipparchus,  in  128  B.  C,  made  a 
catalogue  of  1022  stars,  all  that  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye.  Flam- 
stead,  with  telescopes,  made  another 
of  2884.  Bode,  in  1800,  of  27000; 
and  Lalande,  same  year,  of  50000. 
Herschcl  computed  50000  in  nearly 
six  degrees  of  the  milky  way. 

If  at  the  stars  the  earth's  orbit  is 
»'•.  the  distance  is  40  billions  of  miles. 


Observations  prove  thai  .,^*»  ..^  *-, 
and  the  distance  is  takeiiat'36  bd' 
lions.  Herschel  considered  the  milky 
way  to  be  a  nebulte  or  cluster  of 
stars,  in  nearly  the  middle  of  which 
IS  our  sun,  all  the  separate  visible 
stars  being  part  of  it.  He  counted 
2500  similar  nebulae  or  clusters  in  the 
heavens. 

^  Space  seems  to  be  occupied  with 
clusters  of  stars,  serving  as  separate 
suns  to  planets  and  systems.  The 
clusters  arc  of  all  forms.  That  of 
thei  milky  way  is  like  a  tuning  fork, 
and  all  the  visible  single  stars  belong 
to  It,  besides  the  myriads  of  the  milky 
way. 

The  distance  of  the  remotest  fixed 
stars  supposed  to  be  the  nebulous 
clusters,  may  be  best  conceived  by 
Herschel's  idea  that  the  light  has 
been  48000  years  processing  to  us 
at  Its  velocity  of  a  million  of  miles  in 
five  seconds. 

There  are  34  northern  constella- 
tions, 28  of  which  are  ancient;  and 
45  southern,  14  of  which  were  an- 
cient. The  British  catalogue  contains 
17  stars  of  the  first  magnitude,  79  of 
the  second,  223  of  the  thirA  and  510 
of  the  fourth  magnitude,  bemg  those 
commonly  discerned  by  the  naked 
eye.  It  gives  695  of  the  fifth  magni- 
tude, and  1G04  of  the  sixth  magni- 
tude; in  all  3128.  The  stars  of  the 
first  magnitude  are — 

Aldebaran in  Taurus. 

Castor in  GeminL 

I^fiTidus in  the  Lion. 

Spica  in  Virgo. 

Antares in  Scorpio. 

Dubhee in  the  Great  Bear. 

Capella in  Auriga. 

Arcturus in  Bootes. 

Vega in  Lyra. 

Deneb in  Cygnus. 

Achernar in  Eridanus. 

Betelgeuse in  Orion. 

Canopus in  Argo. 

Syrius in  the  Great  Dog. 

Procyon in  the  Little  Dog. 

Cor  HvdroB in  Hydra. 

Pomelhaut in  the  Sou'n  Pish. 

The  twelve  signs  of  the  zodiack, 
and  the  number  of  stars  recorded  in 
them  in  the  tables,  are  as  under— 

T  Aries 67 

y  Taunis 143 

n  Gemini 87 

q3  Cancer 87 
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s: 


Leo 101 

Virgo 117 

£^  Libra 53 

ir\  Scorpio  ....  37 
J  Sagittarius.  .  .  73 
y^  CapricomuB  .  .  54 
X!:^  Aquarius  ....  119 
>£  Pisces 115 

The  Greeks  and  Arabians  bor- 
rowed the  Zodiack  from  the  Hin- 
doos, to  whom,  according  to  Sir  W. 
Tones,  it  has  been  known  from  time 
immemorial. 

There  are  28  stars  which  change 
their  colours. 

Algol  varies  its  brightness  from  a 
second  to  fourth  magnitude  every 
2d.  20h.  49*. 


Arcturus  has  a  southern  mocion  of 
?  5?'  in  a  century. 

If  the  latitude  is  deducted  from  90^, 
the  difference  is  the  circle  of  stars  at 
each  opposite  pole,  which  never  rise 
or  set  m  that  latitude. 

The  Arabian  astronomers  under 
the  Caliphs  in  995,  had  a  quadrant  of 
21  feet  8  inches  radius,  and  a  sextant 
57  feet  9  inches  radius. 

Kepler  promulgated  three  laws 
of  planetary  motion:  1.  That  the 
squares  of  the  times  are  as  the  cubes 
of  the  distances.  2.  That  a  planet 
moves  through  equal  areas  in  equal 
times ;  and,  3.  That  the  planets  de- 
scribe elliptical  orbits  with  the  sun 
in  one  of  the  foci. 


Rising, 
Year, 


Southing,  and  Setting  of  the 
to  determine  the  Hour  of  the 


Pleiades,  for  every  5th  Day  in  the 
Night,  in  the  Latitude  of  England. 
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One  tide  lenethens  the  earth's  re- 
diufl  on  one  side,  and  then  the  equal 
force  of  rotation  demands  that  the 
oppoate  radius  he  lengthened  also, 
ana  hence  opposed  tides. 

The  square  root  of  the  earth's  orhit 
motion,  V  96163  =  323  is  a  mean 
proportional'  between  the  rotation 
and  the  fall  of  a  body.  The  moon's 
orbit  motion  is  a  mean  proportional 
of  the  earth's  bulk  by  the  earth's 
orfoit  motion.  The  orbits  of  the  pla- 
nets are  a  mean  proportional  of  the 


sun's  bulk  by  the  sun's  progressive 
velocity. 

A'  body  after  falling  189  seconds, 
acquires  a  velocity  of  6100  feet  pet 
second,  equal  to  the  whole  centripe- 
tal force  of  the  earth's  surface. 

The  chord  of  the  arc  of  a  quadrant 
is  the  square  root  of  two  or  1.41415, 
hence- everv  radius  by  1.41415  is  the 
chord;  or  by  1.6708  is  the  arc  of  the 
quadrant.    - 

The  earth's  diameter  is  rq>eated 
about*  74000- times  in  the  orbit,  which 
is  of  an  egg-form. 


Increase  and  Decrease  of  Days  for  every  Fourth  Day  in  Latitude  of  52^ 


^ 

January. 

February. 

March. 

:    April. 

May. 

June. 

^ 

Increase. 

Increase. 

Increase. 

.  Increase. 

Iiierease. 

Increase, 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m.. 

.  h.    m. 

Km.' 

1 

0      8 

I    26 

3    12 

5  .14 

7      6 

8    32 

6 

0    14 

1    38 

3    26 

5  .30 

7  .20 

8    38  . 

9 

0    20 

1    54 

3    4% 

5    44 

7    34 

8    44 

13 

0    28 

2     8 

3    58 

6      0 

7    46  . 

.  8    48 

17 

0    38 

2    24 

4    14 

6    16 

7    B6 

8    50 

21 

0    50 

2    40 

4    30 

6    30 

8      8 

8    52 

25 

f    1      2 

2    54 

4    46 

.     6  .44 

8    18 

29 

1    16 

5      2 

.6  .58 

8    26 

31 

•■•••••« 

5    10 

. 

8    30 

1 

July. 

September 

Octdber. 

November 

December 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

Decrease. 

'Decrease^ 

h.    m. 

k.    m. 

h.    m. 

h.    m: 

h.    m. 

ft.    m. 

1 

0      6 

1     14 

3      2 

5     0 

6    58 

8    30 
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0    10 

1    26 

3    18 

5    16 

7    12 

8    36 
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3    34 
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8    44 
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1    52 

3    48 

5    46 

7    40 

6    48 

17 
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4      4 

6      2 
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8    50 
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2    22 

4    20 

6    18 

8      4 

8    52 
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2    36 
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29 

1      4 

2    50 

4    52 

6    48 

8    28 

As  every  body  which  goes  round 
in  an  orfoit  turns  from  that  cause 
once  on  its  axis,  so  the  earth  turns 
an  extra  time  before  it  returns  to  the 
same  star,  and  exactly  by  this  quan- 
tity at  the  equator,  the  stars  go  oack 
by  a  motion  of  22700  miles,  called 
the  precession  with  reference  to  the 
seasons,  in  25868  years.  The  moon's 
nodes  fall  back  also  by  a  quantity 
exactly  equal  to  its  circumference 
6730  miles  in  19  years.  The  line  of 
Apades  advances  50617  per  annum, 


or  360  de^.in  20931  years,  owing  to 
the  earth  passing  quicker  from  the 
perihelion  to  the  aphelion  than  th« 
contrary. 

The  solstitial  points  are  the  first 
de^ees  of  Cancer  and  Capricorn; 
and  the  equinoxial  points  are  the  first 
degrees  of  Aries  and  Libra. 

At  6  feet  hiffh  the  dip  of  the  horizon 
is79';  atlOfeetS^l";  at20feet4f 
16";  at  30  feet  &  14";  at  50  feet9 
44";  and  at  100  feet  9*  39*. 
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Right-Ascensions  in  Time,  and  Declinutions  and  Magnitudes  of  Fort/ 
remarkable  Fixkd  Staes,  with  their  NaiJles. 


Names  of  the  Stars. 


Polestar,  Alruccabah  - 
Androgird.  Mirach 
Andro.  foot,  Almach  - 
Ram*8  foUow-hom  -  - 
Whale's  ja.  Menkar  - 
Medusa's  hea.  Algol  - 
Perseus*  si.  Algemb  - 
Brightest  of  the  Tst  - 
BulTseye,  Aldebar-  - 
Auriga's  sh.  Capella  - 
Orion's  L  foot,  Rigel  - 
Bull's  north  horn  -  - 
Orion's  L  sh.  Bellat.  - 
Orion's  lyirdle  -  -  - 
Orion's  r.  sh.  Betelg.  - 
Great  Dog,  Sinus  -  - 
Ist  Twin,  Castor  -  - 
Little  Dog,  Procyon  - 
2d  Twin,  Pollux  -  - 
Hydra's  heart,  alp.-  - 
Lyon's  heart,  Regu.  - 
Great  Bear,  L.  Pointer 
Great  Bear,  U.  Pointer 
Lion's  tail,  Deneb  -  - 
Great  Bear's  tail,  Aliath 
Virghis*  spike  -  -  - 
Dragon's  tail  -  -  - 
Bootes,  Arcturus  -  - 
Libra,  South.  Scale  - 
Libra,  North.  Scale  - 
North  Crown  -  -  - 
Scor.  heart,  Antares  • 
Her  head,  R.  Alget.  • 
Head  of  Serpen larius  - 
Drag,  head,  Rastaben 
The  Harp,  Lyra  -  - 
The  Eagle,  Atair  -  - 
S.  Fish,  Fomalhaut  - 
Pegasus'  w.  Markob  - 
Andromeda's  head  -    - 


Rt.  Abc. 

h.  m.  g. 

0  52  20 

0  58  34 

1  5141 

155  55 

2  5150 

2  55  12 

3  10  7 

336  37 

4  24  27 

5  156 

5  456 

5  13  40 

9  14  54 

626  4 

6  44  21 

6  36  20 

7  2149 

7  28  49 

7  33  3 

9  17  45 

9  57  42 

10  49  40 

10  51  16 

1138  50 

12  45  13 

13  14  40 

13  58  59 

14  6  32 

14  39  39 

15  6  16 

15  25  58 

16  17  10 

17  5  32 

17  25  39 

17  5156 

18  30  10 

19  41  1 

22  46  34 

22  54  48 

2358  4 

Declination.  [Hag. 


88  14  25  n 

2 

34  33  29n 

2 

41  21  50  n 

2 

22  30  47  n 

2 

3  18  8n 

2 

40  10  29  n 

2 

49  8  15n 

2 

23  28  36  n 

3 

16  5  43n 

1 

45  46  40  n 

1 

826  248 

1 

28  25  37  n 

2 

6  9  21n 

2 

120  27  8 

2 

7  21  41  n 

1 

16  27  2  8 

1 

32  18  59  n 

1 

5  43  45  n 

1 

28  29  59  n 

2 

7  46  46  8 

2 

12  56  29  n 

1 

57  27  3n 

2 

62  49  45  n 

.2 

15  41  36  n 

2 

57  2  57n 

2 

10  6  37  8 

1 

65  20  8n 

2 

20  13  43  n 

1 

16  11  54  s 

2 

838  38 

2 

27  23  58  n 

2 

25  68  21  8 

1 

14  37  48  u 

2 

12  43  9n 

2 

51  31  5  n 

2 

38  36  26  n 

1 

8  21  11  n 

2 

30  40  31  8 

1 

14  7  56  n 

2 

27  69  34  n 

2 

As  large  masses  of  matter  &»»  pri>- 
bably  anke,  so  the  density  of  the 
planets  would  be  equal. 
The  perihelion  point  moves  through 
20940 

a  sign  in =1745  years,  hence 

12 
It'  is  5235  years  in  passing  from  the 
equator  to  the  tropicks,  and  vice 
versa.  It  is  now  in  9  deg.  of  Capri- 
corn, and  was  in  that  southern  tro- 
pick  500  years  nnee ;  thence  it  last 


passed  the  equator  6735  years  since, 
and  will  return  to  it  in  4233  years. 

The  rotation  of  the  earth  and  any 
planet  is  caused  by  the  very  same 
force,  acting  on  its  superiour  hemi- 
sphere, as  carries  it  from  the  chord 
or  diagonal  into  the  curved  orbit. 
This  angle  is  6°  41',  and  the  sine  993 
for  radius  10000,  i.  e.  1  to  10.06,  which 
reduced  by  the  sine  of  the  obIiquit)r» 
or  1  to  5,  gives  8.04  for  that  hemi- 
sphere, and  16.08  for  both.    Thea 
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I  astroiogera  means  the  drawingout 
a  pictufo  of  ihe  heavens  at  the  mt- 
nate  of  birth,  in  which  tho  sigoa  are 
disposed  in  12  equal  spaces,  called 
houses,  and  the  planets,  de.c.  pat  into 
the  signs.  On  this  judgement  is 
given,  but  as  there  is  no  possible  or 
probable  connexion  between  these 
signs  and  the  subiect,  so  a  pack  of 
cards,  or  any  other  combination, 
would  answer  the  same  purpose. 

As  the  motion  of  a  falling  body 
will  not  exooed  tho  force  which  pro- 
duces the  fall,  or  6100  feet  per  second, 
BO  in  189"  tile  velocity  would  become 
uniform  at  6100  feet  per  second. 
The  velocity  arising  from  continu- 
ous force  is  as  the  square  of  the 
times  of  falling ;  the  first  second  16.- 
09  feet  nearly,  or  16.085  in  latitude 
51.32,  so  that  in  4  seconds  the  velo- 
city is  4X4X16.085— and  so  on. 

The  fall  of  a  body  is  as  the  ratio  of 
the  velocity  in  the  orbit  per  second, 
98163  feet,  to  the  velocity  of  the  ro- 
tatory surface  of  the  earth,  which 
surface  is  4  times  the  area  of  the 
equatorial  circle,  which  moves  1525.6 
feet  per  second. 
99163 

Then =  16.085  feet,  the 

1525.6X4 
mean  fall  per  second  all  over  the 
earth. 

The  nonaeesimal  degree  is  tl'o 
90th  of  the  ecuptick  from  the  horizoiL 

The  solar  tide,  explained  by  Gali- 
leo, is  to  tt  at  of  the  moon  only  as 
about  1  to  5.  ' 

The    time  ,  of  high -water   being 
known  at  London,  it  may  be  known 
at  the  following  places  by  adding, 
For  Tinmouth  Haven,  Hartle- A.  m 

pool,  and  Amsterdam 0  30 

Brest    1    0 

Scilly  •..-.. 1  45 

Mount^s  BiV 1  55 

Bridlington  Piet  ahd  Hum- 

ber 2    0 

Powey,  Loo, and  Plymouth  3  10 
Dartmouth.   Scarborough, 
andHulf  3  30 


14.45 

h.  • 
15.5  i 

14.58 

16.  6 

15.10 

16.40 

15.27 

17.  4 

96163 

=  6100  the  actual  force  oer  se- 

l&OS 
cond. 

The  earth's  rotation  would  nor 
equal  its  orbit  motion  till  64000  miles 
from  the  centre,  hence  the  air  may 
hRve  weight  to  that  distance. 

The  length  of  the  day  in  latitude 
49,  51j  53,  and  55  for  the  above  de- 
clinations is  as  under : 
firs.' 
Lat.  49- -12.54 
51..  12.56 
63-.  13,  3 
54..  13.  8 
The  earth's  axis  is  inclined  23  deg. 
2?  66",  and  decreases  52"  in  a  cen- 
tury. 

In  eclipses  the  word  digit  means 
one-twelfth  part  of  the  diameter  of 
the  sun  and  moon. 

The  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick  va- 
ries above  half  a  second  per  annum, 
or  from  50  to  GO  seconds  in  a  cen- 
tury. Hipparchus  fixed  it  at  23°  51' 
20",  and  it  is  now  23^  27'  30",  making 
a  difference  of  23'  50"  in  nearly  2()05 
years.  The  cause  is  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  land  and  water  on  the 
globe,  and  as  the  inequality  dimm- 
ishes  by  the  wasliinjr  oi  rains,  so  the 
parallelism  of  the  diurnal  and  annaal 
motions  continually  approaches. 

"Hie  exnenments  at  Shehallien, 
&c.  which  determined  the  mean 
density  of  the  earth  4^  times  that  of 
water,  are  founded  on  the  assump- 
tion that  inert  bodifis  attract  one 
another,  b\u  as  a  body  inclines  to  a 
mountain,  on  the  very  same  princi- 
ple that  corks  float  towards  bungs, 
thtfir  intercepted  a tmospherick  pres- 
sure, the  data  are  inferred  to  be 
fallacious. 

The  zodia(;ftl  lii^ht  is  ascribed  to  the 
solar  atmosphere,  and  to  its  conden- 
sation in  the  plane  of  the  zodiack. 

The  anffle  of  23  ">  2?  made  by  the 
eeliptick  with  the  equator  determines 
all  the  zones  and  circles  on  the 
Globe.  Thus,  the  tropicks  are  23^ 
2?  on  each  side  the  equator  j  and  the 
polar  arctck  and  antartick  circles 
aie  23''  2?  from  the  north  and 
south  poles.  The  middle  regions  90 
— 4(j  54,  or  43^  (?  are  the  temperate 
2or.es. 

The  casting  of  a  nativity  among 


Torbay  and  Tinmouth 
Exmouth,   Topsham,  and 

Lime    

Bristol  and  Weymouth  • . 

Bridgewater  and  Texel-. - 

Portland  and  Hartfleur-  •  • 

By  substractingf 

For  Leigh,  Macs,  and  Gouries 

Gut 


3  40 

3  50 

4  20 

4  40 

5  50 


0    I 
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Gb'avesend,  Rochester,  and 

fiammeluns   1  20 

Buoy  of  Nore  and  Flushing  1  30 
Portsmouth,  Ostend  Shoe- 
Beacon,  and  Red- Sand  2    0 
Harwich,  Dover,  Spithead, 

and  Calais 3    0 

Ghmfleet,  Hastings,  Shore- 
ham,    OrfordnesS)    and 

Dieppe    4   0 

Yarmouth  Pier  db  Needle   4  40 
St.  Helen's  and  Havre-de- 
Grace  5  30 

The  diameters  of  the  bodies  in  the 
solar  svKtera  are,  the  Sun,  883246 
miles ;  Mercury,  3224 ;  Venus,  7687 ; 
the  Earth,  7916 ;  Moon,  2209  j  Mare, 
4189;  Ceres  and  Pal!as  uncertain; 
Juno,  1425;  Yesta.  238;  Jupiter, 
89170;  Saturn,  79042;  Herschel, 
35112. 

Their  distance  by  Eeplei^s  law, 
03  :  d^ ::  P^  :  p^  are  Mercury,  37  ; 
Venus,  68;  Earth,  95;  Mars,  144; 
Ceres,  263;  Pallas,  266;  Juno,  252; 
Vesta,  225;  Jupiter,  490;  Saturn, 
900 ;  Herschel,  1800  millions. 

The  distapned  by  the  Editor's  new 
law,  D  :  d::  T| :  tl, founded  on  the 
law  of  force,  D| ;  or,  1.83  X  t|  =  d. 
Mercury,  36.2 ;  Venus,  67.7 ;  Earth, 
93.5;  Mara,  143;  Jupiter,  480;  Sa- 
turn, 890  ;  and  Herschel,  1800  mil- 
lions. 

The  inclinations  of  their  orbits  to 
the  plane  of  the  ecFiptick  is  : 

O        t       H 

Mercury "...    7    0    0 

Venus 3  23  36 

Moon '..    6    9    3 

Mars     1  51    0 

Ceres 10  37    0 

Pallas 34  60  40 

Juno  uncertain. 

Vesta 7    8  46 

iupiter 1  18  56 

Saturn 22950 

Herschel  ........    0  46  20 

Inclination  of  Sun's  axis,  82  44    0 

Moon's 88  17    0 

Mars' 69  22    0 

Periods:    year»,  «I^#.  h.  m.  8. 

Mercury 0  8/  23  15  43 

Venus 0  221  16  49  10 

Earth 0  36C  6    9  12 

Mars    I  321  23  15  44 

Vesia 3  240  456    1 

Juno 4  130  23  57    7 

Ceres    4  221  13  56    9 

Pallas 4  221  17    0    5 


Jupiiar  .    ...   11 

Saturn    ....  29 

Hersche.  ...  83 

Rotation  on  axis 

Sun 

Mercury 

Venus 

Earth 

Mars 

Jupiter 

Saturn 


315    14  27  It 

174      1  51  U 
160    18    0    l> 

days.  h.  m,    r. 
25      14    8    0 

0     24  5  a 

23  29  59 

23  56    4 

24  39  22 
9  56    a 

10  16    2 


Eccentricity,  half  the  major  axis 
being  I :  Mercury,  .2055;  .Y^nus, 
.00695;  Earth,  .01685;  Mars,  .09313; 
Vesta,  .093322  ;  Juno,  .2549 ;  Cerea^ 
.07835;  Pallas,  .24538;  Jupiter. 
.048178;  Saturn,  .0561C8;  Heracbel 
.04667. 

The  line  of  Apsides,  or  the  aphel* 
ion  and  perihelion,  advances  61.45" 
per  annum,  chiefly  owing  to  the 
earth  moving  quicker  from  the  peri- 
helion to  the  aphcUon  than  the  con- 
trary. 

Twilight  lasts  tHI  the  sun  is  18 
dupvesbelow  the  horizon,  when  the 
aouir  ravB  are  reflected  from  a  height 
of  44  miles.  The  lK>rizontaI  refrac- 
tion is  30^  51"  nearly  the  diameter  ot 
the  sun,  so  that  the  san  has  set 
when  his  body  touches  the  horizon 
to  the  eye. 

Chreat  equation  of  ctrnre : 

o      »     w 

Mercury 28  40    0 

Venus 47  20    0 

Earth 1  55  30.9 

Mars 10  40  40 

Pallas 28  25    0 

Jupiter 5  30  38 

Saturn 6  26  42 

Herschel 5  27  16 

The  apparent  diameter  at  the 
Earth  of  Pallas,  is  half  a  second ;  of 
Juno,  3" ;  and  of  Vesta  half  a  se* 
cond;  Ceres  varies  from  1"  to  Q*\ 
Herschel  is  3i"  ;  Mercury,  10^  ;  Sa- 
turn, 1&' ;  Mars,  27';  Jupiter,  '3Sf'  % 
and  Venus,  5^'. 

The  line  of  Apsides  in  100  year* 
moves . 

O        f         IT 

In  Mercury 1  33  45 

In  Venus 1  21  0 

Earth 1  43  10.8 

Mars I  61  40 

Jupiter I  34  33 

Saturn 1  60  7 

Herschel 1  29  t 
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The  peiihelion  of  the  Earth  at  l^ 
43*  10"8.  in  a  century,  or  61.8"  per 
annum,  makes  a  revolution  in  20931 
years;  and  the  equinoxes  recede 
50.1"  p«r  annum,  or  P  23*  30"  in  a 
century,  and  make  a  revolution  in 
2S868  years.  Hence,  on  January  1, 
1830,  the  perihelion  was  9^  IV  &  of 
Capricorn ;— i  e.  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember the  sun  is  3  millions  of  miles 
nearer  than  on  the  30th  of  June. 

The  earth's  perihelion  distance, 
the  mean  being  1,  is  9831468;  ana 
it  is  in  this  point  when  the  sun  is  in 
9°  IV  &'  of  Capricorn— i.  e.  on  De- 
cember the  30th  1830.  Adding  61.6- 
9' per  annum  from  January  1,  1830. 
It  Id  given  thus  particularly,  because 
its  varying  decimation  is  believed  to 
be  the  causes  of  the  profession  of 
the  seas  from  one  hemisphere  to 
another.  It  crossed  the  solstice  of 
VJ  in  12d5)  and  the  equator  39^  B. 
C,  causing  the  flood- of  Moses ;  and 
it  will  cross itajzain  in  the  year  6528, 
or  in  about  4700'  years. 


ATMOSPHERICAL  ANDiERIAL 
PHENOMENA. 

The  size  of  the  volume  of  the  ga- 
seous atmosphere,  which  accompa- 
nies the  earth  in  its  orbit,  and  rotates 
with  it,  is  an  unsolved  problem.  The 
twilight  proves  that  it- contains  va- 
pours dense  enouirh  to  reflect  light 
as  high  as  44  or  45  miles.  The  rare- 
faction by  solar  heat,  and  the  rota- 
tion,, are  sup]}osed  to  render  it  an 
oblate  spheroid.  But  as  it  would 
have  central  force  till  the  two  mo- 
tions were  equal ;  so,  ns  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  at  3958  miles  from 
the  centre,  it  revolves  with  a  total 
momentum  of  only  6101,  while  the 
98000 

orbit  motion  is  980 ;  then 

6101 
X  3958  =^  the  height  which  it  may 
rotate,  or  nearly  64000  miles  from 
the  centre,  if  the  peculiarities  of  elas- 
ticity, &c.  do  not  alter  this  result 

Its  height,  a^  a  uniform  gas,  of 
the  same  density  as  at  the  earth's 
surface,  proved  by  its  pressure  of 
2156  lbs.  to  the  square  foot,  would  be 
but  5.6  miles ;  for  a  cubick  foot 
weighs  but  U  oz.  which  gives  29500 
feet  m  2158  lbs.  But  the  earth's  re- 
action, and  its  compression  into  a  nar- 


rowing space,  and  its  own  elasticity, 
aflbrd  a  dilatation  as  it  ascends,  m 
the  geometrical  ^atio  of  tlie  altitude. 
Of  course,  however,  this  must  have 
a  limiL  and  tables  which  run  up  the 
expanding  series  are  fanciful.  These 
show,  if  we  beheved  them,  that  « 
cubick  inch  of  oir,  at  500  miles  high, 
would  fill  a  sphere  1800  millionsr  of 
miles  in  diameter ;  that  at  7  miles  it 
is  equal  to  4  inches ;  at  14  miles,  16 
inches;  at  28  miles,  256 ;  at  42  miles, 
4096;  and  at  49  miles,  16384.  But 
probably,  no  gas  is  rarer,  or  much 
rarer,  than  hydrogen,  or  about  thir- 
teen times  the  rarity  of  common  air. 

Altitudes  are  determined  by  the 
law,  thatthedensities  (within  known 
limits)  decrease  in  geometrical  pro- 
gression as  the  altitudes  increase  in 
arithmetical  progression,  the  two 
forming  a  series  of  atmospherick  lo- 
garithms. 

[The  superficial  extent  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  its  lower  surface,  is 
e^iial  to  about  200,000,000  of  square 
miles.  We  have  before  seen  that  its 
altitude,  if  reckoned  at  the  uniform 
density  of  its  lower  surface,  or  in 
other  words,  according  to  its  actual 
quantity,  is  equal  to  nve  miles  and 
six-tenths  onlv.  Considered,  there- 
fore, as  a  fluid  stratum  resting  upon 
the  earth,  the  horizontal  or  super- 
ficial extent  of  the  atmosphere  is  to 
its  altitude  or  vertical  dimensions  as 
35,714,285  to  1;  a  fact  that  well  de- 
serves consideration  in  any  physical 
estimate  of  its  winds  and  currents.]* 
See  page  178-9;  see  also  Air,  m 
Chymistry. 

Elevation  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  or  the  general  level  of  a  country, 
makes  a  regular  variation  in  tempe- 
rature; the  first  300  feet  makes  a 
difierence  of  a  de^ee,  almost  as  truly 
OS  though  the  height  were  measured 
This  arises  from  the  diminution  of 
reflected  best  from  surrounding  ob- 
jects. After  ascending  300  fec-r,  the 
thermometer  falls  a  degree  at  296 
feet,  then  at  277,  252,  223,  and  192 
feet ;  so  that  at  1539  feet  of  elevation, 
the  thermometer  will  fall  six  degrees 
in  a  general  way,  but  300  feet  per  de- 
greels  the  common  rule.  On  these 
principles,  the  limit  of  perpetual  con- 
gelation has  been  theoretically  cal- 
culated :  it  is  made  15000  feet  at  the 
equator;  and  from  that  to  13000  be 

*  The  matter  included  in  brackctfi 
rapplieil  by  tlin  Americao  Editor. 
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AERIAL  PHENOMENA. 

The  ctimate  of  the  southern  hem 
isphere  is  milder  than  the  north.  L. 
May,  at  Cape  Horn,  lat.  66,  our  No 
▼ember  vegetation  is  flourishing. 

The  thermometer  is  usually  highest 
at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and 
lowest  before  sun-rise. 

The  average  temperature  of  the 
winter  months  in  England  is  about 
40^,  and  of  the  summer  months  65°. 
Devonshire  and  Cornwall  are  about 
4  deg.  warmer  than  London. 

In  the  past  century  the  severe  frosts 
in  England  were  m  the  winters  of 
1708, 1715,  1739,  called  the  hard  frost 
1742,  1764, 1776,  1788, 1796,  and  1813. 

In  the  counties  round  London  the 
mean  temperature  and  rain,  in  every 
month,  are  as  under  :— 

January- •  ••deg.  36.1  inches  1.483 

February 38      ••-.       .746 

March   43.9  —.  1.44 

April 49.9  ....  1.796 

May    64      ....  1.853 

June 58.7  .-..  1.83 

July  61      ....  2.516 

August 61.6  .  .  .  1.453 

September  .  .  .  67.8  .  .  .  2.193 

October 48.9  .  .  .  2.073 

November  .  .  .  .42.9  ...  2.4 

December  ....  39.3  ..  .  2.426 

487  22.199 

The  most  intense  cold  ever  known 
in  London  was  on  Decemlier  25, 
1796.  The  thermometer  was  at  2« 
below  zero. 

The  14th  of  January,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  years,  is  the  coldest  day  in 
the  year. 

The  annual  average  of  the  ther* 
mometer  at  the  north  and  south 
points  of  Enffland,  Carlisle,  and 
Sandwich,  is  43  and  50°  ;  the  max- 
imum, in  1820,  beinff  78  and  8i  and 
the  minimum  12  and  27.  Lonaon  is 
the  same  as  Sandwich. 

At  Kinfaun's  Castle,  N.  B.  lat.  56o 
23  the  mean  temperature  for  1830 
was  47.626.  The  rain  30.85  inches. 
Coldest  day  10°,  and  hottest  79<>. 
Barometer  trom  30.53  to  28.73. 

The  average  heat  of  London  in  the 
first  sixteen  voars  of  this  century, 
was  50.93°.  The  hottest  dav,  from 
1774  to  1817,  was  in  July,  1808,  being 
93.5,  and  the  coldest,  Dec.  25,  1796. 


tween  the  tropicks ;  and  from  9  to 
40C0  oeiween  lat.  40  and  59  deg. 

[It  has  been  found,  however,  that 
the  above  rule  is  subject  to  great  va- 
riations, owing  probably  to  the  phy- 
sical character  and  temperature  of 
the  atmospherick  currents  which 
prevail  in  different  regions  and  at  dif- 
ferent altitudes.  Warmer  strata  or 
currents  are  often  found  resting  upon, 
or  interposed  between,  those  of  a 
lower  temperature.  On  the  Hima- 
laya mountains  between  the  latitudes 
of  28°  and  34°  north,  the  region  of 
vegetation  has  been  found  to  extend 
many  thousand  feet  above  the  sup- 
posed line  of  perpemal  congelation 
assigned  to  those  latitudes.  It  is 
also  remarkable  that  the  line  of  per- 
petual snow  is  found  at  a  much 
greater  altitude  on  the  norlhcrn  side 
of  these  mountains  than  on  the  south- 
ern side  in  a  lower  latitude.  These 
facts,  with  others  which  are  obtain- 
ing notice,  will  cause  a  revision  of 
the  hitherto  prevailing  theories  in 
meteorology.] 

The  cold  and  heat  of  climates  de- 
pend also  on  the  vicinage  of  seas. — 
At  Moscow,  the  thermometer  ranges 
from  6  to  70,  but  at  Copenhagen,  in 
the  same  latitude,  only  from  27  to  65 ; 
so,  at  Vienna,  it  ranges  from  26  to  TO, 
but  on  the  French  coast,  in  the  same 
latitude,  only  from  41  to  67. 

The  medium  annual  temperature 
of  the  whol,e  earth  is  50  degrees. 

At  the  equator  on  the  level  of  the 
sea,  the  mean  annual  heat  is  84.2  de- 
grees ;  at  lat.  45,  58  decrees ;  in  lat. 
50,  it  is  53.6 ;  in  lat.  60,  45  de^ees; 
and  in  lat.  70, 33. 1  deg.  The  vfciniiy 
of  the  Poles,  is  assumed  to  be  the 
freezing  point  32  deg[rces.  Between 
the  tropicks,  the  variation  from  lati- 
tude is  but  8  degrees ;  lat.  23°  8'  be- 
ing 76 ;  in  lat.  45,  the  average  heat 
in  summer  to  that  in  winter,  is  as 
120  to  42,  and  the  Arctick  circle  as 
102  to  12. 

In  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  the  thermo- 
meter rises  to  130° ;  and  Humboldt 
Uiinks  that  in  the  air  it  can  never 
rise  above  140 ;  at  sea  it  never  rises 
above  85  or  83. 

The  thermometer  in  Italy  ranges 
between  75  and  96° ;  and  in  winter, 
seldom  descends  below  40°,  except 
in  the  mountains  in  the  higher  Ap- 
pcmnes.  where  it  falls  to  20  deg. 
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greot  variety  in  the  appearance  of 
ine  clouds  is  owing,  ami  on  this  va- 
riety  of  appearance  their  imperfect 
classification  has  been  founded.j 

There  are  seven  classes  of  clouds : 

1.  Like  a  lock  of  hair,  or  a  feather, 
called  Cirrus. 

2.  A  cloud  in  conical  round  heaps, 
called  Cumulus. 


At  London  in  1830,  the  highest 
pomt  of  the  theimomcter  was  90  in 
June,  and  the  bwest  11  in  January. 
The  wettest  month  was  2.616  in  July, 
and  the  driest  0.746  in  February. 

In  New  South  Wales  the  coldest 
month  averages  54°,  and  the  hettest 
76°.  It  rains  100  days  in  the  year. 
The  north-west  wind  is  a  scorcntng 
sirocco.  The  ahr  is  generally  dry, 
but  the  night  dews  are  heavy. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Ireland 
varies  from  47°  to  53®. 

The  average  heat  of  Boston  is  47^ 
J,  of  Philadelphia  53°  ?,  of  Wash- 
ington 58.1,  of  Detroit  47.4,  of  Cin- 
cmnatt  66.8,  of  Pittsburg  64.2,  of 
New  Harmony  56.69,  Rain  42.85, 
Charleston  57  to  60;,  Richmond  66.1. 

At  Leeds,  Yorkshire,  the  thermo- 
meter waa,  July  18, 1825,  at  92 ;  June 
26,  1826,  at  93;  and  Jan.  2,  1827,  at 
11  degrees. 

An  iceberg  seen  by  Parry  was 
above  250  feet  out  of  the  water,  and 
therefore  nearly  one-third  of  a  mile 
thick. 

(In  the  months  of  March,  April, 
Mav,  and  Junp,  ice  is  often  met  with 
in  the  Atlantick  ocean  near  the  banks 
of  Newfoundland,  and  sometimes  as 
low  as  the  40th  degree  of  latitude.  It 
is  brought  down  from  the  higher  la- 
titudes by  the  ^ai  northern  or  po- 
lar current,  which  in  consequence  of 
its  greater  density  passes  under  the 
wanner  current  of  the  gulf-stream, 
and  continuing  its  action  upon  the 
deeper  portions  of  the  great  icebcrcs 
often  forces  them  into^the  bosom  of 
ihatf^iream,  where  they  soon  become 
dissolved.] 

Temperature  is  so  variable  in  South 
Carohnn  that  the  thermometer  some- 
times varies  50  degrees  in  24  hours ; 
It  ranges  no  less  than  83  degrees  in 
the  year.  The  rain  averages  fifty 
inches. 

Clouds  and  Fogs  are  the  same 
thing.  We  see  the  whole  as  a  cloud 
ai  a  distance  in  the  atmosphere,  but 
when  the  vapour  sinks  to  the  earth 
or  will  not  rise,  and  we  are  immers- 
ed in  it,  we  call  it  a  fog.  Dew  fogs 
which  hang  over  fielc^  are  stratus 
clouds ;  and  fogs  which  involve  ele- 
Tited  objects  are  eutnulus  clouds.  [It 
IS  to  circumstances  of  distribution, 
^t,  shade,  and  perspective,  that  the 


3.  A  level  sheet,  called  StrtUus, 

4.  A  system  of  small  round  clouds, 
Cirrth-cumulus. 

5.  The  concave  or  undulated  stra- 
tus, called  CirrO'Siratua. 

6.  The  cumulus  and  cirro-stratus 
mixed,  called  Cumulo-stratus. 

7.  A  cumulus,  spreadine  out  in 
cirrus  and  raining  beneatn,  called 
Nimbus. 

The  cirrus  is  the  most  elevated— 
sometimes  as  a  gauze  veil — or  paral* 
lei  threads.  Itsneight  is  from  three 
to  five  miles. 

Fleecy  clouds  are  seen  over  head, 
on  the  tops  of  the  highest  Andes,  ana 
on  looking  over  the  sea,  a  stratum  of 
mist  is  visible  at  the  height  of  10  or 
11000  feet.  Here,  however,  the  sky 
is  clearest^  but  it  loses  port  of  its 
clearness  m  passing  from  the  high 
lands  in  the  Torrid  Zone,  north  or 
south. 

[Dew  is  the  condensation  of  wate- 
ry vapour  upon  the  surface  of  a  con- 
densing body  or  substance.  Clouds 
and  fogs  are  watery  particles  which 
are  condensed  while  floating  in  the 
atmosphere,  where  they  continue  to 
float  till  precipitated,  or  again  dis- 
solved. If  by  the  conrenlraiion  of 
these  particles,  or  bj  additional  con- 
densation, their  weight  be  increastil 
beyond  that  which  the  extent  of  their 
surface  can  sustain,  they  then  descend 
in  the  form  of  rain.  The  formation 
of  clouds  and  fogs,  dews  and  rain,  is 
therefore  essentially  the  same,  the 
latter  being  buv  the  continuation  or 
extension  of  the  same  process  which 
produced  the  former.] 

Evaporation  is  as  the  surface  of 
water  and  as  the  temperature. 

In  the  temperate  zone  the  annual 
evaporation  is  37  inches,  but  in  the 
tropiCksfromgOtolOO;  and  the  mean 
quantity  of  rain  is  in  the  same  pro- 
portion. At  Bombnv,  in  10  vears,  79 
mches  per  annum  fell ;  in  1822,  U3 
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inches ;  and  in  1824  but  34.  In  the 
Brazils,  in  1821,  280  inches  fell ;  and 
in  Cayenne,  160  inches  in  February 
only.  At  Cum  ana  it  is  but  8  inches 
in  toe  year.    But  in  Peru  none. 

The  atmosphere  of  Greece  is  so 
dry  that  at  Bti^  F.  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  ammais  and  vegetables  dis- 
appear. 

The  chants  of  the  moon  have  no 
connexion  with  the  weather. 

The  rainy  season  between  the  tro- 
picks  is  when  the  sun  is  in  vertical 
signs;  and  at  other  times  there  is 
not  a  cloud  for  months.  North  the 
rainy  months  are  from  April  to 
October ;  and  south,  from  October 
to  April. 

Rain,  within  the  tropicks,  is  not  of 
the  drizzling  character  of  rain  in  the 
temperate  zone,  but  generally  falls 
in  such  torrents  as,  in  other  zones, 
would  be  called  waterspouts;  ana 
they  produce  ^ater  floods  in  a  sin- 
gle day  than  in  Europe  in  six  days. 
Winter  is  distmguished  from  sum^ 
mer  chiefly  by  the  Quantity  of  rain, 
which,  for  six  months,  is  often  con- 
stant for  many  days  tocether,  and 
lasts  a  certain  number  of  hours  per 
day  through  the  whole  six  montns. 
The  rivers,  in  consequence,  over- 
flow ;  and,  in  many  countries,  pro- 
duce general  inundations  in  all  the 
low  lands,  which  intercept  commu- 
nication, and,  on  drying  oflfi  make 
the  atmosphere  very  unwholesome. 
Of  course,  such  heavy  and  constant 
rains  must  tend  to  diminish  the 
Heights  of  the  mountains  and  create 
embankments  in  the  sea,  as  germs 
'.f  future,  land. 

The  bulk  and  speciflck  gravity  of 
rain  woter  is  taken,  at  60  deg.,  as  1. 
Less  heat  diminishes  its  bulk  and 
increases  its  speciflck  grant  v.  At 
40^,  one  is  .9907,  and  speciflck  gra- 
vity 1.00094.  But  at  80°.  the  bulk 
3  1.00242,  and  the  speciflck  f^ravity 
397.59;  and  at  lOO"",  is  1.006  and 
Jo9402. 

Humboldt  assigns  96  inches  of  an- 
nual rain  to  the  equatorial  zone,  80 
tu  lat.  20,  29  to  lat.  45,  and  17  to  lat. 
60,  as  a  general  average. 

From  three  to  four  times  as  much 
rain  falls  m  a  year  between  the  tro- 
picks as  in  higher  latitudes;  yet  the 
number  of  days  on  which  it  rains 
qrenerally  increases  as  the  latitude. 


The  average  fall  of  rain  for  the 
United  Kingoom  is  about  34  inches, 
but  in  the  western  and  hilly  counties 
is  48  or  60  inches. 

The  average  rain  in  London  for  40 
years,  between  1777  and  1817,  was 
20.686  inches.  At  Paris,  in  IS  years, 
18.649.  At  Glasgow,  in  17,  was 
21.033 ;  and  at  Manchester,  m  33, 
was  36.104.    At  Kendal,  1830,  BaOS. 

In  1800,  the  quantity  of  rain  at 
Cambridge  was  25.62 ;  Lynden,- Rut- 
landshire, 32.35 ;  West  Riding  26.9 ; 
Lincoln  24.11;  Chatsworth  26.73$ 
Lancaster  35.93 ;  Kendal  48.2;  Exe- 
ter 24.5  ;  Plymouth  35.5. 

The  rain  at  Dublin  is  about  26 
inches,  and  at  Cork  36. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  1827^  there 
fell  at  Joyeuse,  in  France,  29  mches 
of  raia  in  22  hours ;  and  in  11  days 
36  inches,  double  that  at  Paris  in  tno 
year. 

The  mean  quantity  of  water  held 
in  a  cubick  foot  of  air,  in  this  cli- 
mate, is  3.769  grains. 

[The  quantity  of  rain  falling 
at  a  given  pomt  is  found  (in  the 
higher  latituaes)  to  depend  greatly 
on  the  proximity  of  that  point  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  witnout  regard 
to  the  altitude  i^bove  the  level  of  the 
sea  :  the  rain  guage  on  the  top  of  a 
mountain  giving  nearly  as  much  as 
that  on  the  plam  beneath,  whereas 
one  guage  placed  on  the  top  of  a 
house  or  church,  and  another  oelow 
give  very  diflerent  quanti ties.  It  ap- 
pears froni  very  accurate  observa- 
tions, that  in  one  year  there  fell  below 
the  top  of  a  house  above  a  flfth  part 
more  rain  than  fell  in  the  seme  space 
above  the  top  of  the  same  house ; — 
and  that  there  fell  upon  Westminster 
Abbey  not  much  above  half  the 
miantity  that  was  found  to  fall  in 
the  same  space  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  following  observations 
may  be  adduced. 

Lower  guage  (in  one  year)  22.608 
inches.  Middle  guage,  top  of  a  house 
18.139  inches.  Upper  guage  on 
Westminster  Abbey,  12.099. 

The  experiment  has  been  repeated 
in  other  places  with  the  same  re- 
sult.] 

Hk)  stones  fall  with  a  velocity  of 
60  or  70  feet  per  second.  Rain  from 
10  to  30  feet.    From  3  to  400  tuns  of 
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rain  fall  annually  on  every  acre  in 
England.  ., 

Crystals  of  snow  are  from  one- 
thixd  to  one-thirty-fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter.  Their  iifures  are  diversi- 
fied stars. 

The  red  colour  of  some  snow  is 
ascribed  to  a  fungus  which  grows  on 
the  snow. 

The  chymical  difference  between 
rain  and  snow  water  was  determined 
fay  Margraaf  to  be  very  slight. 

The  Aurora  Borealis,  though  sel- 
dom seen  in  middle  Europe,  is  almost 
constant  in  the  Arctick  and  Antarc- 
tick  regions,  covering  the  whole 
heavens  and  eclipsing,  by  its  splen- 
dour, the  stars  and  planets.  It  is 
accompanied  by  a  rustling,  snapping 
noise,  and  taken  altogether,  is  often 
terrifick.  Some  ascribe  these  phe- 
nomena to  fluid&  as  electrick  or  maff- 
netick,  of  which  they  presume  the 
existence. 

The  height  of  the  Aurora  Borealis 
m  the  Arctick  regions  is  only  6  or  7 
miles.  A  confused  sound  accompa- 
nies it,  and  it  affects  the  raagnetick 
needle.  At  Melville  Island  it  always 
appeared  in  the  south,  and  Parry 
therefore  called  it  the  Aurora  Aus- 
tralia. 

Luminous  bands  at  vast  heights, 
are  often  seen  stretching  from  west 
to  the  zenith  and  beyond^  and  about 
three  or  four  degrees  wide.  What 
thev  are  is  unknown,  but  they  pro- 
bably derive  their  light  from  the  sun 
after  it  has  set  to  lower  regions. 

The  ignis  fatuus  and  such  other 
luminous  meteors  are  the  combus- 
tion of  phosphureted  hydrogen,  on 
ite  ascension  into  the  air,  from  putrid 
and  fermenting  vegetation  or  soils. 
Luminous  clouds  and  the  aurora  bo- 
realis arc  supposed  to  be  of  the  same 
namre,  the  ffases  in  Polar  regions 
bein/Bf  evolved  by  freezing,  and  burn- 
ing m  contact  with  hydrogen  in  the 
upper  atmosphere. 

The  stones  which  fall  from  the  at- 
mosphere called  aerotites,  or  aero- 
liths,  are  semi-metallick,  and  consist 
of- 

Silica  ...  54 
Oxyd-oflron  -  -  36 
Magnesia  -  -  9 
Ox  vde  of  nickel  -  -  3 
Sulphur  -  -  -  2 
Lime  -        -       --1 


Their  specifick  gravity  is  3.4.  Tlieir 
origin  is  miknown;  the  diflferent 
theories  being  very  unsatisfactory. 
If  they  were  projections  fh)m  the 
moon,  as  some  pretend,  they  would 
fall  only  in  the  tropical  regions. 

The  records  of  stones  falling  in  all 
ages  and  countries,  are  at  least  300 
in  number;  and  some  recent  in- 
stances are  perfectly  well  authentica- 
ted. The^  fall  bv  the  explosion  of  a 
mass  which  probably  acquires  in- 
crease of  heat,  as  it  approaches  to 
the  earth.  The  most  probable  theo- 
ry respecting  them  is,  that  they  are 
independent  masses,  floating  iu 
space,  and  encountered  by  the  earth 
and  atmosphere  m  the  annual  orbit. 
They  fall  in  all  latitudes,  and,  there- 
fore, not  from  the  moon ;  and  their 
substance  has  a  crystalline  character, 
regular  and  sudden,  not  volcanick. 

The  meteorick  stones  which  fell 
at  d'Aigle,  in  France,  in  1803,  con- 
tained as  above. — One  which  fell  in 
Yorkshire,  consisted  of  75  SiUca ;  48 
Oxyde  of  Iron,  37  Magnesia,  2  Ox- 
vdo  of  Nickel.  Lists  of  2  or  300 
have  been  published  by  Chladni, 
King,  and  Howard,  which  have  been 
recorded  in  different  countries.  . 

Near  Baku,  in  Persia ;  in  some  parts 
of  Ital  v ;  and  in  an  island  in  the  Le- 
vant, there  are  natural  orifices  in  the 
earth,  .through  which  inflammable 
gas  passes ;  sometimes  it  takes  fire 
on  coming  into  contact  with  the  at- 
mosphere, and  at  other  times  re- 
quires to  be  lighted  like  a  gas  lamp  • 
similar  gas  constantly  issues  from 
the  veins  of  coal  mtnes^  and  may  be 
lighted  and  consumed  m  like  man- 
ner. 

At  Baku,  temples  for  fire  worship 
are  erected  over  them;  and  one  of 
them,  the  priests  .or  devotees  allege, 
has  been  burning  for  several  thou- 
sand >  years,  and  will  continue  as  a 
miracle  till  the  end  of  the  world. 
They  call  it  the  everlasting  fire. 

Han  way  relates,  that  the  flame 
makes  the  soil  hot,  without  consum- 
ing it,  and  if  made  to  pass  through 
a  cane  or  cone  of  paper,  docs  not 
consume  them,  though  the  flame 
will  boil  a  pot.  The  ground  is  dry 
and  stony,  and  smells  like  sulphur, 
and  if  uncovered,  the  flame  spreads 
to  any  distance.  Brimstone  is  dug 
as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  naph- 
tha springs  arise,  frequently  in  jeta 
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2  or  3  feel  high,  which  on  drying, 
become black,Tike  pitch.  In  Persia, 
they  burn  it  in  their  lamps,  and  for 
cooking ;  and  in  Russia  they  use  it 
as  a  medicine.  Springs  of  not  wa- 
ter likewise  arise  near  Baku. 

The  same  sort  of  combustible  ex- 
halations arise  in  China,  and  that 
industrious  people  use  them  for  pur- 
poses of  manufactory. 

Between  1666  and  1669,  the  village 
of  Boncourt  upon  the  Eure,  contain- 
ing 80  houses,  was  burnt  at  sundry 
times,  by  igniting  exhalations  like 
the  ignus  /atuus,  of  a  blue  colour 
and  offensive  smell.  It  was  most 
freauent  in  August  and  September, 
ana  accompanied  by  clouds  of  a  red 
colour. 

[Wind  is  a  sensible  movement  in 
the  air  over  the  earth's  surface.  It 
has  been  truly  said  that  the  theory 
of  winds  is  one  of  the  leoBt  perfect 
pans  of  natural  philosophy.  It  is 
on  facts  alone  that  we  must  rely  for 
more  accurate  knowledge.] 

In  the  torrid  zone,  when  moun- 
tains do  not  interfere,  the  winds  fol- 
low the  sun,  and  blow  constantly  in 
the  open  seas  from  east  to  west. 
This  tract  extends  about  25  or  30° 
on  each  side  the  equator. 

Below  latitude  30°,  there  is  a  gene- 
ral tendency  of  the  wind  to  nlow 
from  the  east  and  south-east.  There 
is  often  noticed  an  upper  current 
blowing  contrary  to  the  trade  winds. 
Westerly  winds  prevail  from  30  to 
60°.  In  hot  climates  near  the  sea 
shore,  the  wind  sets  from  the  sea  to 
the  land  during  the  day,  and  the  con- 
trary by  night.  In  the  Polar  regions 
the  winds  are  more  irregular  than  in 
lower  latitudes.  Winds  IncreaBe  in 
force  with  elevation. 

The  constant  current  of  the  trade 
winds  produces  other  winds  to  the 
north  and  south,  tending  to  maintain 
ihe  general  equilibrium ;  and  near  the 
coast  they  are  varied  by  the  diurnal 
changes  of  temperature  which  result 
from  the  proximity  of  land ;  aiid  also 
by  mountains. 

In  the  Indian  ocean  the  trade  wind 
instead  of  blowing  from  east  to  west, 
takes  opposite  currents  for  six 
mondis,  and  at  the  times  of  change 
they  produce  tornados  and  storms 
Vy  what  are  called  the  breaking  up 
of  the  Monsoons,  which  is  the  nam« 


of  the  six  months'  wind.  To  the 
south  of  the  equator,  from  10  to  23°, 
the  wind  blows  constantly  from  the 
east  and  south-east;  but  from  10° 
northward  to  the  equator,  north- 
west winds  blow  from  October  to 
April,  and  south-west  from  April  to 
October ;  and  north  of  the  equator 
to  the  Tropick  of  Cancer  south-west 
winds  prevail  from  April  to  October, 
and  north-east  winds  from  October 
till  April.* 

[The  north-west  and  south-west 
Monsoons,  which  have  been  errone- 
ously ascnbed  to  the  efTccts  of  local 
or  continental  rarefaction,  are  some- 
times found  to  extend  themselves  far 
to  the  eastward  of  the  Asiatick  conti- 
nent and  islands,  and  even  to  the 
central  poxtions  of  tiie  great  Pacifick 
ocean. 

The  dry  current  of  the  north-east 
Monsoon  on  approaching  the  eoua- 
tor  becomes  deflected  and  checked 
in  its  course,  and  after  crossing  the 
equator  returns  again  to  the  east- 
ward, m  the  southern  latitudes,  in 
the  form  of  the  wet  north-west  Mon 
soon.  On  the  other  band  the  dry 
south-east  Monsoon  which  prevails 
in  the  opnosite  season  south  of  the 
equator^  oecomes  deflected  in  the 
equatoiial  region  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  returns  to  the  ejistward 
north  of  the  equato'  in  the  character 
of  the  south-west  Monsoon. 

In  Ceylon,  (lat.  8°  north)  the  north- 
east Monsoon,  with  a  temperature  of 
68^  Fahrenheit,  has  a  dryness  of  75 
hvgrometrick  degrees.  The  opposite 
Monsoon,  from  the  south-west  at  82° 
Fahrenheit,  is  so  damp  as  to  indicate 
but  30  degrees.] 

As  the  winds,  over  a  breadth  of 
60  degrees,  blow,  with  slight  inter- 
ruption, from  east  to  west ;  so  in  tho 
northern  and  southern  hemispheres 
the  atmosphcrick  equilibrium  de- 
mands that  the  prevailing  winds 
should  be  from  west  to  east,  and 
therefore,  for  the  most  part,  wester- 
ly winds  prevail  for  two- thirds  of  the 
year,  and  they  enable  ships  which 
sail  to  the  W^est  Indies  by  the  trade 
winds  to  return  to  the  East  by 
•  The  hypothesis  of  rarefnction,  which 
in  lh«?  En^ish  edition  was  interworen 
with  some  of  these  paiafreplis,  has  been 
oniitteil.  The  omission  is  at  least  in  ac- 
cordance wUh  the  late  jpracticc  of  tlie  best 
European  write  rs  in  this  branch  of  nat  i- 
ral  philosophy.  -Ail  EDxtob. 


firet  ascending  lo  ihe  latimdu  of  40 
-or  450. 

(The  trade  winds,  in  both  henii- 
jpheres,  on  approaching  the  western 
borders  of  the  great  oceans,  become 
deflected  in  their  course,  and  pas- 
sing into   higher   latitudes  in   the 
form  of  souih-west  and  north-west 
winds,  they  become  ideniified  with 
the    prevailing  westerly  wipds  in 
these  latitudes.    On  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  these  oceans  the  air  returns 
towards  the  equator  in  the  fpnn  of 
northerly  or  southerly  winds,  which 
on  crossing  their  respective  parallsls 
of  30°,  become  metged  in  tne  east- 
erly trades,  on  both  sides  the  equa- 
tor ;  the  locality,  as  well  as  activity, 
of  these  aerial  circuits,  being  a^ected 
more  or  less  with  the  change  of  sea- 
sons.   This  appears  to  be  the  great 
.  la  w  of  circulation  in  our  atmosphere ; 
and  it  is  to  the  physical  character 
and  course  of  the  winds  in  different 
portions  of  these  great  circuits,  that 
the  peculiarities  of  temperature  and 
climate  which   pertain    to    certain 
countries  lying  in  the  same  latitudes, 
but  on  opposite  sides  of  the  same 
ocean,  is  chiefly  to  be  referred;  as 
also  the  remarkable  absence  or  pre- 
dominance of  rain  in  certain  coun- 
tries and  latitudes.    The  Monsoons 
of  the  Indian  seas  are  but  a  modifi- 
cation  of  the  same  system  of  circu- 
lation.   Counter  circuits  are  some- 
times formed  in  wihordinate  basins, 
and  in  high  latitudes ;   the  irregu- 
larities usually  bet^oming  greater  in 
proportion  as  we  recede  from  the 
equatorial  regions  J 

In  Great  Britain,  westerly  are  to 
easterly  winds,  as  223  to  140.  The 
northwardly  are  to  the  southwardly 
as  192  to  173.  And  the  north-east 
are  to  the  south-east,,  as  74  to  54. 

At  London,  south-west  winds  blow 
112  days ;  north-east  58 ;  north-west 
60 ;  west  63 ;  south-east  32 ;  oast  26 ; 
north  16;  and  south  18.  The  mean 
of  Great  Britain  is  220  westerly,  and 
145  easterly.  In  the  torrid  aone,  the 
winds  are  constantly  north-east  on 
the  north  of  the  equator^  and  south- 
east on  the  south  side. 
[In  the  state  of  Vermont  it  has  been 
noticed  that  their  north-west  and 
west  winds  always  begin  on  the  sea 
Eide. 

In  Lower  Canada  and  over  the  St. 
I«awrence,  the  reigning  wind  is  the 
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south-west,  and  ne.xt  fo  ii  the  north- 
east. Very  often  the  North-west  is 
unknown  while  it  blows  in  Maine 
and  Nova  Scotia. 

In  almost  every  country,  as  well 
as  in  every  sea,  the  wind  is  more  01 
less  predominant  in  a  particular  di- 
rection. 

From  the  average  rate  of  sailing 
of  ships  during  long  voyages  through 
various  seas,  as  in  the  China  trade, 
and  from  other  data,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  average  velocity  of  the  wind 
near  the  surface  of  the  ocean  ie  equal 
to  18  miles  an  hour  throughout  the 
year. 

Notwithstanding  these  general 
and  determinate  horizontal  move- 
ments, the  equal  distribution  of  the 
atmosphere  over  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  which  results  from  gravitation, 
tends  to  prevent  any  very  rapid  or 
violent  motion  in  any  specifick  di- 
rection, and  consequently  to  prevent 
violent  and destrurtive  winds.  But, 
owing  to  the  tendency  of  all  fluid 
matter  to  run  in  whirls,  or  circuits, 
when  subject  to  the  influence  of  un- 
equal or  opposing  forces,  a  rotative 
movement  of  unmeasured  violence 
is  sometimes  produced.  This  pe- 
culiar movement  which  in  its  most 
active  state  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  tornado  or 
hurricane,  assumes  every  possible 
variety  of  position,  appearance,  velo- 
city, and  extent;  ond  is  the  only 
knoim  cQuse  of  violent  and  destruc- 
tive winds  or  tempests. 

The  various  phenomena  and  effects 
which  result  from  this  cause,  are 
usually  considered  as  distinct  me- 
teors, and  are- variously  named  in 
different  countries,  according  to  their 
sensible  appearances,  intensity,  ex- 
tent, and  duration.  Such  stormy 
meteors  are  distinguished  by  the  fol- 
lowing among  other  names,  which 
are  often  applied  in  an  indeterminate 
manner  ana  sometimes  to  the  same, 
or  modifications  of  :he  same  pheno- 
mena. 

Class  Ist.  Atrial  meieora  or  phe- 
nomcna  conatitvted  by  irhirls  or  vio- 
lent movements  of  limited  extent. 

Flaw 

Whirl 

Gust 

Rush  of  wind 

Whirlwind 


I     Helm,  oj  Helm  wmd 
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Spout 

Waterspout 

Sandspout 

Sand  Pillar 

Fire  Pillar 

JStrbo 

Twrhonado 

TmirhilUm 

Tornado 

Bursting  of  a  Waterspout 

Falling  of  a  Waterspout 

Bursting  of  a  cloud 

Squall 

Thunderstorm 

Hailstorm 

Sandwind 

Samiel 

Simoon 

Class  2d,  Whirlwind-atortM  or 
violent  movements  qf  greatly  in- 
creased  extent. 

Galo 

Blow 

Storm 

Pamperro  (in  La  Plata.) 

Norther  (Mexico.) 

Hurricane 

Typhoon,  or  Tau-fungi  &c. 

Names  of  general  or  periodical 
mnds  of  the  nature  of  currents. 

Trade  Winds 
Monsoons 
Etesian  Winds 
Harmaltan,  &c.] 

Wind  is  determined  by  the  anemo- 
meter, by  Lind,  Daniel,  and  others, 
to  move  with  velocity  and  force,  as 
under : 

miles  per 

hour. 
...4.5.. 

...ao 

•16.0 


Gentle  •  •  •  • 
Pleasant • • 
Brisk  gale 
High.... 
Storm  — 
Hurncane 
Great  hurri- 


36.0. 
62.0- 
•88.0. 

•120.0. 


force  in  lbs. 
per  square  foot 
•0.079 
•0.260 
•1.107 
'6.208 
15.626 
31.26 


•68.0 


A  W«jt  India  hurricane  has  blown 
heavy  cannon  out  of  a  battery  and 
m  exposed  situations,  walls  of  solid 
masonry  with  atrone  copine,  not  ex- 
ceeding four  feet  in  heignt,  have  also 
been  destroyed. 

Balloons  have  travelled  60  miles 
an  hour,  when  the  anemometer 
showed  but  8  miles. 

The  samiel  is  a  hot  noxious  wind 
wnich  sometimes  passes  over  the 


sandy  deserts  of  Arabia  and  Africa. 
It  moves  with  the  quickness  of  light- 
ning, and  passes  in  narrow  currents 
lastmg  only  a  few  minutes.  It  occa- 
sions mstant  death  to  everjr  man  or 
beast  who  happens  to  face  it,  and  it 
is  said  that  it  so  decomposes  them 
that  their  limbs  fall  asunder.  The 
coming  of  it  is  indicated  by  a  thick 
haze  in  the  horizon,  and  traveUcrsi, 
if  they  have  time,  throw  themselves 
on  their  faces  with  their  feet  towards 
it  till  it  has  passed.  Hewlitt  thinks 
that  it  was  a  samiel  that  destroyed 
the  army  of  Sennacherib. 

The  sirocco  is  a  blighting  hot 
wind  which  prevails  in  Italy,  dtc, 
about  April 

In  1813,  a  caravan  of  2000  persons 
was  buried  by  a  tornado  of  sand,  be- 
tween Muscat  and  Aleppo,  only  20 
escaped. 

[The  Harmattan  is  an  east  wind 
of  great  dryness,  which  visits  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  in  the  low 
latitudes,  in  the  months  of  January, 
February,  and  March.  It  is  proba- 
bly the  true  trade  wind,  which  ordi- 
narily does  not  act  in  tnese  regions 
as  a  surface  wind,  but  passes  in  a 
higher  stratum. 

The  Helm  wind  is  a  violent  whirl- 
wind, peculiar  to  the  western  side  of 
the  Cross  Fell  mountain  in  Comber- 
land  ;  and  it  occurs  only  durinc  an 
easterlv  wind.  Whirlwmds  ot  the 
same  cnaracter  are  not  uncommon 
in  other  regions  where  obstructions 
are  presented  to  the  regular  wind. 

Whirlwinds  of  great  extent  always 
act  horizontally;  those  of  small  di- 
mensions act  either  horizontally  or 
vertical!^;  or  at  any  intermediate 
angle  of  mclination.  Many  of  this 
smaller  class  of  whirlwinds  occur  in 
the  atmosphere  which  do  not, reach 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and:  can 
be  recognised  only  by  the  jsenslble 

Phenomena  which  they :. produce. 
*he  most  obvious  of  thisse  charac- 
teristicks  are,  the  cloudy-pipe  or  pil- 
lar called  the  waterspout;  <. thick 
masses  of  turbulent  clouds ;:  thunder 
and  lightning  ;  often  ■  repeated  or 
continuous  thunder,  or  ligntninff;  a 
continued  roar  in  the .  atmospncre 
resembhng  the  noise  of  a  loaded 
waggon  driven  rapidly  on  .  frozen 
ground,  or  in  some  cases  like  the 
continued  discharge  of  artillerv  and 
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•maU  arms ;  hail  of  uncommon  size 
m  adrcumscribed  locality  or  running 
in  Tcins ;  laree  drops  of  rain ;  a  del- 
Tig©  of  rain  falling  in  a  small  com- 
pasa  j  tae  falling  of  sand,  ashes, 
small  fish,  reptilesj  and  other  mat- 
ters previously  taken  from  the  sur- 
face; &c  Ac. 


Whirlwinds  of  whatever  form  or 
extent  and  however  active  or  vio- 
lent their  revolutions,  move  forward 
only  with  the  velocity  of  the  more 
rcgiilar  wind  by  which  they  are  im- 
pelled. 

In  clear  calm,  and  sultry  weather, 
whirlwinds  have  been  excited  by  ex- 
tensive fires,  burning  simultaneously 
m  a  large  circle,  and  have  exhibited 
violent  and  continued  electrick  explo- 
sions, and  the  peculiar  phenomenon 
of  the  turbo  or  whirling  pillar,  with 
otHer  of  the  above  characteristicks. 

Volcanick  eruptions  often  excite 
whurlwmds  of  gre^ ;  altitude,  and  of 
the  most  violent  character. 

Thunder  storms  are  supposed  to 
be  whirlwinds,  gyrating,  in  ordinary 
««ea,  on  a  honzontal  axis  of  rota- 
tion. The  wind  which  they  exhibit 
often  blows  with  a  velocity  greatly 
exceedmg  the  progress  of  the  thun- 
der storm,  as  18  the  case  with  other 
whirlwind  storms. 

The  presence  of  warm  and  humid 
air  u  supposed  to  be  necessary  to  the 
production  of  violent  electrical  phe- 
nomena, such  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning. The  latter  phenomenon  is 
generally  caused  by  the  comming- 
ling of  air,  of  different  temperature 
and  condition. 

Hurricanes  arc  the  most  violent  and 
destructive  storms  of  the  Atlantick 
ocean.  They  are  of  the  whiriwind 
character^  and  the  direction  of  their 
rotation  m  the  North  Atlantick  is 
from  right  to  left,  horizontally.  In 
tbe  latitudes  of  the  West  Indies,  their 
general  course  or  drift  is  towards 
tfte  west,  mchning,  however,  gradu- 
ally to  the  northward.  About  the 
parallel  of  30°  their  progress  to  the 
westward  ceases,  and  passing  into 
nigher  latitudes  they  pursue  an  east- 
%'ycourae,  on  a  track  nearly  par- 
aJlel  to  tbe  American  coast. 

A  hurricane  which  occurred  in 
August  1830,  has  been  traced  from 
near  the  windward  islands  of  the 
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West  Indies  to  the  coast  of  Florid 
and  the  Carolinas.  and  thence  to  tha 
thanks  of  Newfoundland,  a  distanoa 
of  3000  miles,  which  was  passed  over 
by  the  storm  in  about  six  days.  Tha 
width  of  the  track  exposed  to  the  in- 
fluence of  the  storm,  in  different  de- 
uces of  violence,  was  from  300  to 
bOO  miles ;  and  its  duration  at  each 
point  from  12  to  24  hours,  its  greatest 
violence  being  exhibited  in  from  6  to 
12  hours.  Many  other  storms  have 
been  traced  in  like  manner  and  on  a 
corresponding  track. 

In  the  West  Indies,  hurricanes  be- 
^jn  to  blow  from  a  northern  quarter 
of  the  horizon,  and  thence  changing 
to  the  west  and  round  to  a  southern 
quarter,  and  then  then- fiiry  is  over. 
These  phases  however  will  be  found 
I  somewhat  different  towards  the  two 
opposite  margins  of  a  storm's  track, 
and  also  in  positions  which  are  shel- 
tered in  some  directions  from  the  ac 
tion  of  the  storm  by  elevated  land. 
On  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
these  storms  commence  blowing 
from  an  eastern  quarter  which  cor- 
responds to  the  change  in  their  line  of 
progress,  and  exhibiting  changes  of 
a  like  character,  they  terminate  with 
fair  weather  from  a  western  quarter. 
The  direction  of  the  wind  and  the 
progressive  changes  in  great  siorms, 
are  found  to  accord  with  the  locality 
or  position  of  the  storm  in  the  great 
oceanick  circuit  of  wind  or  almos- 

Kherick  current.    In  the  southern 
emisphere  the  course  and  change* 
of  such  storms  appear  lo  be  courUtr^ 
to  those  in  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Thus  storms  in  the  northern  latitudes     i 
m  certain  circttmstancei*  blow  first    | 
froni  the  amOheast  and  then  clinnge     I 
to  the  north-west;  while  in  New-     I 
Holland,  storms   in    like    circum-     I 
stances  blow  first  from  northwest     1 
and  then  change  to  southeast.  , 

Little  is  known  of  tne  direction  of 
the  wind  upon  the  highest  moun 
tains,  but  in  Peru  and  at  the  Sand 
wich  islands  at  the  height  of  about  \ 
18000  feet  it  is  found  to  be  fresh  from 
the  southwest,  and  on  the  peak  of 
Teneriffe  about  10000  feet  above  the 
sea  a  strong  wind  blows  from  the 
west. 

Volcanick  ashes  when  carried  into 
the  higher  regions  of  the  atmosphere 
are  usually  wafted  to  the  eastward. 
Upon  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesu 
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VIU8  in  1631,  a  shower  of  ashes  fell 
upon  the  coast  of  continental  Greece 
and  also  at  100  leag^ucs  distance  to- 
wards the  coa^t  ot  Syrin.  On  the 
eruption  at  Sl  Vincent  in  1812,  ashes 
were  deposited  at  Barbadoes  60  or 
70  miles  eastward,  and  also  on  the 
decks  of  vessels  100  miles  still  far- 
ther east,  while  the  trade  wind  at  the 
surface  was  blowing  in  its  usual  di- 
rection. In  the  same  year  ashes  fell 
upon  the  deck  of  a  British  packet 
30und  to  Brazil,  when  distant  near- 
V  1000  miles  from  the  nearest  land. 
Nearl)'  all  the  sensible  phenome- 
na of  the  atmosphere  occur  below 
the  height  of  IBOOO  feet,  and  gene- 
rally much  nearer  to  the  earth's  sur- 
face. Owing  to  the  retardation  of  the 
surface  winds  and  to  other  causes, 
thecuTTents  in  the  lower  atmosphere 
run  upon  each  other  in  horizontal 
strata,  which  differ  much  in  tempe- 
rature and  hycnrometrical  condition 
as  well  as  in  the  direction  and  velo- 
city of  movement  It  is  to  the  con- 
dition of  these  strata  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  each  other  that  the  for- 
mation of  clouds  and  rain  is  cliicfly 
to  be  ascribed. 


The  wind  gocth  toward  the  south, 
and  turneth  about  unto  the  north  ;  it 
tthirleih  about  continually^  and  the 
wind  rctumeth  asrain  according  to 
his  circuits.  AU  the  rivers  run  into 
the  sea  ;  yet  the  sea  is  not  full :  unto 
the  place  from  whence  the  rivers  comcj 
thither  ihcy  return  again.  This  is 
probably  tne  best  epitome  of  mete- 
orology extant.  Whether  its  com- 
prehensive accuracy  be  partly  owing 
to  an  imperfect  translation,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  inquire.] 

Showers  of  frogs,  fishes,  dec.  arise 
from  watcr-spouts,  or  spiral  eddies, 
[whirls]  by  which  portions  of  the 
waves  of  tne  sea  and  ponds  of  wa- 
ter, with  their  contents,  are  forced 
to  an  elevation;  and  thus  being 
transported  to  a  distance,  and  there 
falling,  produce  these  strange  pre- 
cipitations. A  water  spout  or  whirl- 
wind often  works  spirally  like  a 
cork-BcreWj  and  moves  along  like  an 
eddy  in  agitatod  water,  till  its  force 
is  scatters,  and  its  contents  fall;  it 
commonly  begins  revolvine  at  the 
bottom  of  a  cloud  which  descends 
within  it,  and  from  which  pillar-like 
appearance  the  term  water  spout  has 
Menderivod. 


The  thermometer  was  invented  by 
Santorius  and  Drebel  in  the  16th  cen- 
tury. To  convert  degrees  of  Reau- 
mur into  Fahrenheit,  you  multiply 
by  9,  divide  by  4,  and  add  32.  But  to 
convert  Fahrenheit  into  Reaumur, 
you  subtract  32,  multiply  by  4,  and 
divide  by  9. 

Fahrenheit,  a  merchant  of  Dant- 
zick,  invented  his  thermometer  ia 
1720. 

Every  point  of  the  Mariner's  CSom- 
pass  is  -^  =  lUo  —  or  a  half  5» 
3?  30",  and  a  quarter  2°  48-  45". 

The  ordinary  pressure  of  ths  at- 
mosphere, on  a  square  foot,  is  2156 
lbs.;  on  an  inch,  15  lbs.  equal  to  30 
inches  of  mercury,  or  34  J  feet  of  wa- 
ter; for  a  cubicK  inch  of  mercury 
weighs  half  a  pound,  and  a  cubick 
foot  of  water,  62i  pounds. 

The  barometer,  in  the  temperate 
zones  varies  3  inches  from  28  to  31, 
but  between  the  tropicks  but  |  of  an 
inch. 

[In  the  tropical  latitudes  the  pres* 
sure  of  the  atmosphere  is  nearly 
uniform,  the  mercurv  in  the  barom- 
eter standing  at  aoout  30  inches 
throughout  the  year.  In  higher  lati- 
tudes the  pressure  is  more  variable.] 

Barometers  are  used  to  indicate 
the  height  of  mountains,  because  the 
elasticity  diminishes  as  the  aerial 
space  enlarges.  The  rule  is  as  fol- 
lows: To  substract  the  logarithm 
of  the  number  of  inches  at  the  top 
from  the  logarithm  of  the  number  oi 
inches  at  the  bottom,  and  the  differ- 
ence multiplied  by  60,000,  gives  the 
elevation  in  feet.  Then  to  correct 
this  by  the  variation  of  ths  thermo- 
meter at  the  two  stations,  shift  the 
decimal  point  three  places  to  the  left 
and  multiply  by  twice  the  sum  of 
the  degrees  on  the  thermometer  at 
top  and  bottom ;  add  this  to  the  first 
determination,  and  the  sum  will  be 
the  true  elevation.  For  example,  in 
the  case  of  Snowdon,  the  barometer 
at  bottom  is  30.091,  and  at  top, 
26.439;  the  difference  of  their  loga- 
rithms is  0.5614,  which  multiplied  by 
60,000,  gives  3668.4;  to  conect 
which,  3.37  X  by  50.8  as  above,  « 
171.2  X  36ea4  «  3689.6,  the  true 
height. 

There  is  another  rule  by  the  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  of  the  two  heights 
of  the  barometer  to  their  difference, 
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u  52,000  10  the  height ;  thus,  in  the 
caseof  Snowdon,  as  6C.53ia  to  3.652, 
so  is  52,000  to  the  height  which  is  to 
be  corrected  for  difierence  of  heat  as 
before.  The  number  52,000  being  a 
constant  quantity  in  this  ratio. 

The  variations  in  the  barometer 
from  the  expansion  of  heat,  are  in 
this  climate  from  the  10th  to  20th  of 
an  inch.  The  variation  depends 
upon  the  varied  elasticity  of  the  air. 
From  10  in  the  morning  to  4  in  the 
afternoon,  between  the  tropicks,  the 
barometer  falls :  it  rises  till  10  at 
nifirht,  falls  till  4  in  the  morning  and 
n6«.«  again  till  10  in  the  forenoon, 
in  all  about  a  500th  part  of  the  entire 
elevation.  There  is  much  quackery 
in  the  words  usually  written  on  the 
plates  of  barometers  as  the  changes 
mdicated  depend  on  several  circum- 
stances, besides  the  elasticity  of  the 
air. 

Torricelli,  a  pupil  of  Galileo, 
having  discovered  that  no  principle 
of  suction  existed,  and  that  water 
did  not  rise  in  a  pump,  owing  to  na- 
ture's abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  imi- 
tated the  action  of  a  pump  with  mer- 
cury, and  made  the  first  barometer 
in  1643,  and  Descartes  explained  the 
phenomena.  Suction  was,  however, 
defended  all  over  Europe,  and  atoms 
were  supposed  to  be  provided  with 
hooks,  by  which  both  suction  and 
attraction  were  effected.  In  1654, 
Otto  Guericke,  of  Magdeberg,  made 
the  first  air  pump  which  opened  a 
new  field  to  science,  and  by  the  use 
of  which,  Boyle  In  England,  acquired 
fame. 

The  surface  of  mercury  in  a  baro- 
meter in  rising  is  convex,  because 
the  friction  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
fluid  mercury,  is  less  than  the  fric- 
tion of  the  mercury  at  the  sides  next 
the  glass;  and  in  falling  it  is  concave 
for  tne  same  reason,  i.  e.  the  increas- 
ed friction  between  the  glass  and 
mercury  detains  the  ring  next  to  it. 
The  local  atmospheres  between  the 
glass  and  mercury,  are  also  con- 
cerned ir  this  phenomenon. 

If  the  atmosphere  were  of  equal 
density,  the  rise  of  the  barometer 
would  indicate  a  rise  of  five  miles, 
but  the  rise  of  the  barometer  depends 
more  on  the  elasticity  than  the 
density,  and,  therefore,  is  not  a  cri- 
terion of  the  height. 


The  greatest  depression  of  the 
mercury  in  England  has  been  to 
28.1  inches. 

Barometers  rise  and  fall  togethei 
even  at  great  distances.  They  flue 
tu&te  less  at  elevations  above  thu 
sea.  Northerly  winds  raise  them, 
southerly  winds  sink  them. 

[The  fluctuations  of  the  barome- 
ter appear  to  bo  owing  to  different 
causes,  and  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows : 

^  1st.  The  regular  semi-diumai  va- 
riation, which,  in  the  tropical  lati- 
tudes is  at  its  maximum  about  10 
A.  M.,  and  at  its  minimum  about  3 
P.  M.  At  New-York  it  is  nearly 
the  same,  but  in  verv  high  latitudes 
the  efTect  is  reversea,  the  minimum 
being  at  10  and  the  maximum  at  3 
o'clock.  It  appears  to  indicate  a 
system  of  atmospherick  tides,  result- 
ing from  the  rotation  of  the  earth  and 
its  connexion  with  the  solar  system. 
2d.  The  variation  which  results  from 
the  mechanical  action  of  circuitous 
winds  and  the  larger  atmospherick 
eddies,  which  comprise  not  only  the 
storms  but  a  large  portion  or  the 
winds  in  the  higher  latitudes.  Du- 
ring the  passage  of  these  eddies  or 
storms  over  the  place  of  observation, 
the  barometer  sinks  while  under  their 
first  or  most  advanced  portions,  and 
rises  as  they  pass  over  or  recede. 
The  most  prominent  variations  of 
the  barometer  are  of  this  character. 

3d.  The  general  movement  or  oscil- 
lation of  an  extensive  region  of  at 
mospherc  in  the  higher  latitudes, 
under  the  alternately  predominating 
influence  of  centrifugal  action  to- 
wards the  equator,  and  gravitation 
towards  the  poles.  These  exten- 
sive oscillations  are  infrequent,  and 
nearly  uniform  in  their  effect  on  the 
barometer  over  an  extensive  region 
of  country  at  nearly  the  same  time. 

The  extent  of  the  vibrations  of  the 
column  of  mercury  between  the  tro- 
picks was  .067. 

The  highest  range  in  the  polar  re- 
gions observed  by  Cant.  Parry,  was 
50.96.  During  a  violent  storm  or 
hurricane  the  oarometer  has  some- 
times fallen  below  28  inches. 

The  fall  of  the  barometer  has  no 
necessary  and  immediate  connexion 
with  rain;  although  storms  •  *f  wind 
which  effect  the  barometer  are  often 
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attended  by  rain.  It  appears  from 
the  observations  ot  the  Marquis  Po- 
leni,  that  in  1175  instances  of  falls 
of  rain,  the  barometer  sunk  only  768 
times,  being  645  to  1000.  The  most 
copious  rains  sometimes  fall  during 
an  unusual  elevation  of  the  barome- 
ter. 

The  prognostications  of  rain  and 
fair  weather  which  are  usually  af- 
fixed to  the  scale  of  the  barometer, 
are  entitled  to  no  attention,  and  of- 
ten serve  to  discredit  this  valuable 
instrument.  Changes  of  weather 
are  indicated,  not  by  the  actual 
height  of  the  mercury,  but  by  its 
change  of  hdght.  Violent  storms 
of  wind  are  always  preceded  by  a  fall 
of  the  barometer,  and  one  of  the  most 
general  rules  is,  that  when  the  mer- 
cury is  very  low,  high  winds  may  be 
expected.] 

Capillary  attraction  is  an  effect  or 
motion  of  parts  of  fluids  when  the 
general  pressure  on  the  mass  is  in- 
terc^pted  bv  any  intervening  soUd. 
Thus  hi  a  barometer  or  pump-bore 
the  pressure  is  taken  off  in  the  tube 
or  bore,  while  it  continues  on  the 
outer  surface :  if  a  solid  be  placed  in 
the  water  the  water  rises  round  the 
solid,  because  the  solid  intercepts  the 
pressure  on  its  own  side.  If  two 
solid  plates  are  brought  together,  the 
water  rises  much  higher,  being  pres- 
sed upon  only  through  the  sides.  If 
the  plates  are  closea  at  the  side,  as 
in  the  manner  of  a  tube,  the  water 
rises  in  the  tube  in  proportion  as  the 
bore  by  its  smallness,  diminishes 
the  downward  pressure.  If  a  soUd 
of  less  specifick  gravity  than  mer- 
cury be  immersea  in  mercury,  the 
pressure  acts  more  on  the  solia  than 
llic  mercury,  and  occasions  a  de- 
pression, lif  water  be  placed  under 
the  receiver  of  an  air  pump,  it  be- 
comes vapour,  or  so  much  becomes 
vapour,  as  by  its  elasticity  to  sustain 
the  remainder  as  vapour,  and  hence 
it  will>ise  in  a  tube  nearly  as  in  the 
open  air.  These  effects  are  impor- 
tant, because  to  them  is  owing  the 
rite  of  moisture  in  the  tubes  of  plants 
and  all  saturation.  Viscidity  varies 
the  ascent,  and  also  density,  but  in 
general  the  diameter  of  a  tube  mul- 
tiplied by  the  height  is  a  constant 
quantity.  Experimenters  find  great 
varieties  in  the  results  which  are  oc- 
canoncd  by  moisture,  for  the  at- 


mospheres ol  siiiuiar  atoms  or  bo- 
dies combine,  and  thus,  atoms  of 
water  in  a  tube  facilitate  ascent. 
Two  plates,  after  immersion,  sustain 
a  plate  of  water,  but  if  dry,  scarcely 
any  will  rise  between  tliem.  It  is 
this  principle  of  intercepted  pressure 
which  occasions  a  plumb  hne  to  in- 
cline towards  a  mountain,  and  boats 
to  congregate  about  a  ship,  and 
small  corks  about  a  bung,  but  if  the 
bung  is  as  dense  as  th  ;  water,  and 
floats  below  the  water,  the  corks  are 
not  acted  upon ;  from  like  cause, 
floating  bodies  are  pressed  towards 
the  side  of  a  vessel.  In  a  capillary 
tube,  one-hundredth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  different  experimentalists 
have  found  water  rises  in  such  tube, 
2,  3,  4,  and  5  inches,  but  this  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  tube,  because 
the  downward  pressure  from  the  top 
would  be  as  inversely  as  the  length, 
from  the  fluid  to  the  top.  With  a 
tube,  one-lwenly- fifth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  Martin  found  that  spring 
water  rose  1.2;  vinesar,  9.5;  milk, 
0  8;  oil,  0.6;  rum  ana  brandy^  0.5 ; 
depending,  of  course,  on  the  viscid- 
ness.  Philosophers  have  published 
many  theories  on  these  subjects,  but 
the  labours  of  Dr.  Young  are  mos* 
to  the  purpose. 

When  a  capillary  tube  is  the  50th 
of  an  inch,  water  rises  in  it  2 J  inches; 
when  the  100th,  5  inches ;  and  when 
the  200th,  10  inches.  When  two 
plates  of  ^lass  are  placed  at  an  angle 
m  water  it  rises  2J  inches,  where  the 
plates  are  the  100th  of  an  inch  asun- 
der, and  5  inches  where  the  200th,  or 
half  the  height  which  it  rises,  where 
the  pressure  of  the  air  is  closed  all 
round,  as  in  a  capillary  tube.  The 
rise  in  both  cases  being  entirely  ow- 
ing to  the  intercepted  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere  by  the  glass,  and  de- 
pending on  the  angle  which  the  top 
of  the  tube  forms  with  the  water,  be- 
ing less  and  less  as  the  bore  or  angle 
is  enlarged. 

Water  will  not  rise  between  cakes 
of  wax  or  grease,  and  oil  of  turpen- 
tine rises  but  one- fourth,  but  spirits 
of  wine  rise  two-fifths.  Mercury 
sinks  round  glass  or  any  substance 
lighter  than  itself,  and  water  nnka 
when  the  tubes  are  made  of  lighter 
substances ;  the  experiment  in  those 
cases,  being  reversed  or  at  right 
angles  to  the  former. 
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Common  aib  i>ump8  ranfy  the  air 
iiom  100  to  300  times,  the  best  from 
2  (o  3C00  times. 


ACOUSTICKS. 

In  air,  sound  travels  from  1130  to 
1142  feet  per  second. 

The  lowest  sound  which  the  ear 
can  discriminate,  is,  according  to 
some,  12^  undulations  in  a  second, 
and  to  others,  30;  and  the  most 
acute,  rather  above  6000,  and,  ac- 
cording to  others,  14,000  vibrations 
per  second. 

Sound  affects  particles  of  dust  in 
a  tun-beam,  cobwebs,  and  water  in 
musical  glasses;  it  shakes  small 
pieces  of  paper  off  a  string  in  con- 
cord. Deaf  persons  may  converse 
through  deal  rods  held  between  the 
teeth,  or  held  to  their  throat  or 
breast 

In  sound,  as  in  light,  the  angle  of 
racidence  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  re- 
flection. The  laws  of  catoptricks 
apply  to  sound. 

Echoes  are  distinguished  when 
the  time  between  delivering  a  sound 
to  its  return  is  more  than  one-  twelfth 
of  a  second ;  and  as  the  sound  goes 
and  returns,  so,  to  the  speaker,  tnere 
can  be  no  echo  in  less  than  ^J  ^o,  or 
47  feet ;  and  syllables  cannot  be  re- 
peated in  less  than  one-seventh  of  a 
second  more,  or  161  feet  fur  each 
syllable. 

The  report  of  a  pin  is  heard  before 
the  word  fire,  which  dirt^cts  the  dis- 
charge. 

In  water,  sound  passes  at  the  rate 
of  4708  feet  per  second. 

A  bell  does  not  in  water  produce  a 
tone,  but  a  short  noise,  like  two 
knives  struck  together.  The  agita- 
tion of  the  water  produces  no  change. 
In  the  waJcr,  a  large  bell  is  heard 
45,000  feet ;  but  in  the  air,  out  of  the 
water,  but  656  feet. 

The  fire  of  the  English,  on  landing 
™.  Egypt,  was  distmcily  heard  130 
miles  on  the  sea. 

Dr.  Jameison  snys,  ho  heard  ev- 
ery word  of  a  sermon  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles. 

Counter-point,  or  melody  with 
narmony,  as  treble  and  base,  was 


invented  by  Ouido  about  1022;  ami 
the  time-table  by  Frameo,  in  1080. 

Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  invent- 
ed narmonick  strings,  in  conse- 
quence of  hearing  four  blacksmiths 
working  with  hammers  in  harmony, 
whose  weights  he  found  to  be  6,  6, 
9,  and  12 ;  or  rather,  by  squares,  as 
asSfi,  64,  81,  andl44. 

Scotch  musick  is  referred  to  their 
James  I. 

Chanting  the  Psalms  was  adopt- 
ed by  Ambrose,  about  350,  from  the 
Pagan  ceremonies  of  the  Romans. 
Church  organs  were  in  general  use 
in  the  10th  century.  The  shortest 
notes  in  the  middle  ages  were  the 
semibreve  and  minim,  now  the 
longest. 

The  lyre  of  the  Greeks  was  the 
ban)  of  the  modems ;  and  the  yiol, 
and  vielle  of  the  middle  ages,  is  the 
modem  violin. 

The  gamut  is  so  called  from  gaw^ 
wo,  the  third  letter  of  the  Greek  al- 
phabet, used  by  Guide  for  his  lowest 
note.  It  consists  of  20  notes,  two 
octaves,  and  a  major  sixth.  The 
first  expressed  by  capitals^  the  sec- 
ond by  small  letters,  and  ttie  rest  by 
double  small  letters;  as  G,  A,  B, 
&c.,  g,  a,  b,  &c.,  and  gg,  aa,  &,c. 
It  is  now  extended  to  the  entire  scale 
of  five  or  six  octaves. 

In  musical  compositions  there  are 
two  species  of  keys,  the  major  and 
minor;  the  sharps  and  flats  being 
referred  to  C  major  or  A  minor. 

A  sharp  is  half  a  tone  higher  *.  a 
flat  half  a  tone  lower. 

Large  bells  are  one- fifteenth  of  the 
diameter  thick,  and  one-twelfth  of 
the  height.  Bell  metal  is  made  of 
copper  and  tin.  Small  bells  made 
of  tin,  silver,  copper,  or  gold,  give 
sounds  in  ncutencss,  as  253, 266, 282, 
294,  respectively.  They  were  used 
in  English  churches  about  700,  and 
for  that  purpose  consecrated  with 
l>eculiar  ceremonies :  some  say  bap- 
tized, and  had  proper  names  given 
them.  Popes  themselves  assisted  in 
tliis  absurdity.  They  were  supposed 
to  put  demons  to  flight,  ana  w?re 
rung  during  eclipses,  to  drive  away 
the  dragon  which  was  about  to  de- 
vour the  moon ;  and  which  dragon 
the  astrologers  still  recognise,  by 
calling  the  northing  node  tlie  dr«- 
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S»n'8  head,  and  the  southing  node 
e  dragon's  tail,  to  which  thay  as- 
cribed potent  effects.  On  St.  John's 
Day.  tiiey  were  rung  furiously,  to 
put  nis  devils  to  flight  and  prevent 
the  storms.  A  Popish  council,  by 
formal  decree,  directed  that  bells 
should  be  blessed  to  affright  demons 
and  witches,  avert  lightnings  and 
whirlwinds,  and  baffle  the  spirits  of 
the  storm;  and,  for  the  benefit  of 
departed  souls,  bells  were  to  be  toll- 
ed ;  nine  knells  given  for  a  man,  six 
for  a  woman,  and  three  for  a  child ; 
a  custom  which  still  continues. 
The  great  bells  at  Pekin  weigh 
120,000  lbs.,  and  there  are  seven  of 
them.  The  great  bell  at  Moscow  is 
70  feet  in  circumference,  and  21  feet 
high,  and  weighs  44'1,000  lbs.;  that 
at  Erfurt  weighs  252,000  lbs.;  and 
the  clapper,  12  £eet  long,  weighs 
1100  lbs.  The  cathedral,  at  Ant- 
werp, has  a  musical  combination  of 
33  bells,  the  largest  seven  feet  wide 
and  eight  feet  high. 

Church  ore ans  are  in  two  parts, 
the  main  ana  the  little  organ  before 
the  other.  The  largest  pipe  ex- 
presses the  size,  as  8,  16,  or  32  feet 
organs.  That  at  Ulm  is  93  feet  high 
and  28  broad;  its  largest  pipes  13 
inches  bore,  with  16  pair  of  bellows. 

The  organ  was  invented  by  one 
Ctesibius,  a  barber  of  Alexandria, 
about  100  B.  C. 

The  organ  in  vhe  new  church,  at 
Amsterdam,  has  52  whole  stops,  be- 
sides half-stops,  and  two  rows  of 
keys  for  the  feet  and  three  for  the 
hands ;  and  a  set  of  pipes  that  imi- 
tate a  chorus  of  human  voices. 

The  Hon.  Robert  Boyle  believed, 
that  the  sound  of  a  drum,  made  of 
wolf's  skin,  would  break  another 
made  of  sheep's  skin;  and  that  a 
harp,  strung  with  fox-gut  strings, 
would  make  hens  fly  away.  His 
philosophical  writmgs,  and  even 
those  of  Lord  Bacon,  abound  in  su- 
perstitions of  this  kind. 

The  bag-pipe,  a  Celtick  musical 
instrument,  much  used  in  the  High- 
lands and  Ireland,  is  composed  of  a 
leathern  bag :  connected  is  a  pipe  or 
chanter,  with  a  reed,  and  the  pas- 
sage of  the  air  from  the  bag  produces 
the  tones.  These  are  all  drones,  two 
in  unison  with  D  on  the  chanter, 
and  a  long  drone  an  octave  lower. 


M.  Kcmpelon,  a  Hungarian,  lately 
xnade  a  speaking  machine.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  reed  or  ciottis — of  an  air- 
chest  with  valves,  bellows  for  lungs, 
a  mouth  and  jaws,  and  nostrils.  It 
pronounced  most  letters  perfectly, 
but  D,  K,  G,  and  T,  imperfectly;  and 
even  long  words  and  sentences  wiib 
great  facility. 

The  orean,  at  Weingarten,  has  66 
stops  and  6666  pipes;  and  that  at 
Hacrlem  has  60. 

The  famous  Temple  organ^  in 
London,  was  erected  by  competition 
of  Schmidt  and  Harris,  two  famous 
builders ;  and,  after  long-protracted 
disputes  about  their  ments,  the  ques- 
tion was  referred  to  Mr.  Jeffries,  af- 
terwards Chief  Justice,  and  he  de- 
cided in  favour  of  Schmidt. 

The  pianoforte  was  invented  in 
London,  about  1766,  by  Zumpi,  a 
German. 

The  lyre,  the  harp,  the  flute,  and 
the  violin,  were  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans. 

Sounds  are  more  intense  as  the  air 
is  denser,  and  they  die  away  on  the 
exhaustion  proceeding  under  a  re- 
ceiver. Water  is  a  better  conductor 
of  sound  than  air.  Wood  also  is  a 
powerful  conductor  of  sound,  and  so 
IS  flannel  or  riband.  Gunpowder 
makes  no  report  under  an  exhausted 
receiver.  Sounds  are  distinct  at 
twice  the  distance  on  water  that 
they  are  on  land.  Sound  travels 
about  900  feet  for  every  pulsation  of 
a  healthy  person,  at  75  in  a  minute. 

In  the  arctick  regions,  persons  can 
converse  at  more  than  a  mile  dis- 
tant, when  the  ihcrmometer  is  be- 
low zero. 


PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHT. 

[Physical  Geqgbaphy,  or  natural 
geography,  as  it  is  sometimes  call- 
ed, relates  to  the  principal  features 
of  the  earth's  surface,  and  comprises 
also  a  knowledge  of  the  climate,  tem- 
perature, winds,  cinrents,  and  other 
natural  causes  which  affect  the  con- 
dition of  various  parts  of  the  earth 
and  its  inhabitants. 

The  most  general  view  of  the 
^lobe  presents  us  with  the  two  great 
divisions  of  land  and  sea. 

There  is^  in  fact,  only  one  con- 
tinuous fluid  surrounding  the  lanc^ 
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branches  of  this  universal  ocean; 
bat  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  dif- 
ferent parts  of  it  have  distinct  names 
given  to  them. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
teas  into  which  the  ocean  nas  been 
divided,  as  wili  je  clearly  under- 
stood by  referring  to  the  map  of  the 
world. 

I.  The  great  basin  of  the  Southern 
and  Pacinck  oceans,  the  waters  of 
which  cover  nearly  half  the  globe. 
It  includes, 

1.  The  Antarctick  Ocean^  which 
is  comprised  between  t1ie  antarctick 
circle  and  the  south  pole. 

2.  The  Southern  Oc«an,  the  bound- 
ary of  which  on  one  side,  is  the  an- 
tarctick circle ;  on  the  other,  a  line 
drawn  from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape 
of  Ciood  Hope;  thence  to  Van  Die- 
man's  Land ;  and  again  by  the  south 
of  New  Zealand  to  Cape  Horn. 
These  two  divisions  are  sometimes 
with  propriety  called  the  Cfreat 
Southern  Ocean. 

3.  The  Indian  Ocean,  lying  be- 
tween Africa  on  the  west,  ana  the 
peninsula  of  Malaya  with  the  is- 
lands of  Sumatra,  Java,  de.c.  and 
New  Holland  on  the  east,  and 
bounded  by  Persia  and  Hindostan 
on  the  north.  The  Red  Sea  or  Ara- 
bian Grulf,  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  are  all  parts  of  this 
ocean. 

4.  The  Pacijick  Ocean^  divided  by 
the  equator  into  north  and  souths 
and  enclosed  between  America  on 
the  east,  and  New  Holland,  the  is- 
lands of  Java  and  Sumatra,  and  the 
continent  of  Asia,  on  the  west.  On 
the  north  it  terminates  at  Behring's 
strait  The  seas  of  China,  Japan, 
Okotsk,  &c.  form  parts  of  this  ocean. 

II.  The  great  Atlantick  basin, 
forming  a  cnannel  between  the  old 
and  new  continents.    It  includes, 

1.  The  Atlantick  Ocean,  commenc- 
ing in  the  south,  from  a  line  drawn 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope^  and  terminated  on  the 
north  by  tne  arctick  circle.  It  is 
divided  mto  north  and  scuth  by  the 
equator,  and  its  branches  are  the 
Mediterranean,  the  North  Sea  or 
German  Ocenn,  the  Baltick,  Baffin's 
Bay,  Hudson's  Bay,  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

2.  TheArrficA  Ocean,  surrounding 
Uie  Nr>rth  Pole,  and  bounded  by  the 


arc  lick  circle,  and  the  norihem 
shores  of  the  two  continents.  The 
White  Sea,  the  Sea  of  Kara,  and  the 
Gulf  of  Obe,  are  parts  of  it. 

The  ocean  is  spread  over  nearly 
seven  tenths  of  the  globe;  and  the 
land  and  water  are  very  unequally 
distributed  between  the  northern  and 
southern  hemispheres.  The  follow- 
ing calculation  will  plainly  exhibit 
this  fact  : 

Considerinfi[   the  whole   space 
included  m  the  northern  part 
of  the  torrid  zone,  as  equal 
to  1,  the  proportion  of  land  is  0.297 
On  the  same  supposition,  the 
proportion  of    land   in   the 
northern  temperate  zone  is  0.559 
And  in  the  northern  icy  zone,     0.400 
In  the  southern  part  of  the  tor- 
rid zone,  the  portion  of  land  is  0.312 
In  the  southern  temperate  zorie,0.075 
In  the  southern   icy  zone,  nearly 
none. 

In  other  words,  if  the  quantity  of 
land  in  the  northern  hemisphere  be 
represented  by  16.  the  quantity  in 
the  southern  will  oe  scarcely  equal 
to  5. 

The  general  direction  of  the  land 
in  the  two  continents  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. In  America  it  is  from  pole 
to  pole;  in  the  old  world  it  is  from 
south-west  to  north-east.  In  both 
continents  the  direction  of  the  large 
peninsulas  is  similar,  almost  all  oi 
them  running  towards  the  south. 
This  is  the  case  with  Souih  Ameri- 
ca, California,  Florida,  Alaska,  and 
Greenland  in  the  new  world,  and 
in  the  old  with  Scandinavia,  Spain, 
Italy,  Greece,  Africa,  Arabia,  Hin- 
dostan, Malaya,  Cambodia,  Co- 
rea,  and  Kamtschatka.  The  only 
exceptions  are  the  peninsula  of  Yu- 
catan in  Mexico,  and  that  of  Jutland 
in  the  north-west  of  Europe.  The 
two  continents  differ  from  each  other 
very  much  in  the  character  of  their 
outlines,  for  while  the  coast  of  the 
old  world  is  broken  on  all  sides  by 
gulfs,  bays,  and  inland  seas,  the  new 
world  has  a  series  of  openings  on 
its  eastern  shore  only.  Of  its  west 
em  side,  the  only  inlet  of  any  mof  • 
nitude  is  the  gulf  of  California. 

Mountains  are  the  most  consider- 
able elevations  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  Mountains  are  most  common- 
ly 90  near  to  each  other,  and  are  dis- 
posed in  such  a  manner  as  to  give 
the  idea  of  chains ;  which  term  ap- 
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plies  to  series  of  mountains,  the 
bases  of  which  are  continuous.  The 
most  remarkable  of  these  are  Ions 
connected  chains,  like  the  Andes  and 
the  Chippewan  or  Rocky  moun- 
tams,  which  continue  for  several 
thousand  miles  nearly  in  one  direc- 
tion, having  on  both  sides  mferiour 
ranges,  but  sc^nding  off  hardly  any 
secondary  chains. 

Some  mountains  are  completely 
msulatod,  that  is,  are  quite  remote 
from  any  chain  or  group.  Volca- 
noes are  more  particularly  of  this 
kind. 

The  character  of  mountains  would 
seem  to  depend  upon  the  sort  of  rock 
of  which  tncy  are  composed.  Gra- 
nite, when  exposed,  forms  lofty  and 
rugged  elevations;  gneiss  is  much 
less  precipitous,  and  slate  commonly 
not  at  all  so.  In  this  respect  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference,  which 
Humboldt  has  noticed,  between  the 
old  and  new  continents.  In  the 
former,  the  highest  points  of  the  Alps 
consist  of  granite ;  but  in  America 
granite  is  not  found  higher  than 
11,000  or  12,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  fhe  sea,  and  the  newest  floetz; 
trap  or  whmstone,  which  in  Europe 
appears  only  in  low  mountains,  or 
at  the  foot  of  those  of  great  magni- 
tude?, covers  the  tops  of  the  Andes. 
Cliiml)orazo  and  Antesana  are  crown- 
ed with  vaRt  walls  of  porphyry ;  ond 
basalt,  wl.ich  in  the  old  continent 
has  not  been  observed  higher  than 
4,300  feet,  is  on  the  very  summit  of 
Pichinca.  Other  secondary  form- 
ations, among  which  may  he  men- 
tioned limestonej  are  also  found  at 
greater  heights  m  the  new  than  in 
tne  old  world. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the 
height  of  some  of  the  principal  moun- 
tains on  the  globe,  reckoning  from 
the  level  of  the  sea.* 


Feet. 

16,668 

15,527 

13,730 

12,500 

7,968 

6,778 

6,580 

11,427 

11,275 

9,523 


•  For  a  more  complete  Icbic,  see  Part 
n.  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge. 
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Mount  Blanc, 

Mount  Rosa, 

Jungfrauhom, 

Wetterhom, 

Pass  of  Gt.  St.  Bernard, 

Do.  of  Mount  Cenis, 

Do.  of  the  Simplon, 

Monte  Corno,  (Appenines,) 


Etna,*  in  Sicily, 
Vesuvius,  near  Naples, 

ASIA. 

Monna  Roa,  (Sandwich  Is.) 
Ophir,  (Sumatra,) 
Egmont,  (New  Zealand,) 
Ararat.  (Armenia,) 
Awatsha,*  (Kamtschatka,) 
Lebanon,  (Palestine,) 

AFBICA. 

Geesh,  (Abyssinia,) 
Atlas,  (Moroccoj) 
Peak  of  Tencriffe,* 

AMSBICA. 

Chimborazo, 
Antesana,* 
Cotopaxi,* 
Pichmca,*         J  "^ 
Popocatepetl,* 


Pent 

10,870 
3,932 

28,077 
25,747 
16,968 
13,840 
11,430 
9,600 
9,600 


15,000 
11,960 
12,180 

21,425 
19,136 
18,867 
15,931 
17,720 
Izlaccihuatl,  }  Mexico,  15,705 
Lake  of  Tobica,     >  12,195 

SilladeCaraccas.  (Venezuela)  8,633 
Itacolumi,  (Brazil,)  5,766 

Mt.  Washington,  (New  Hamp- 
shire,) 6,650 
Blue  Mountains,  (Jamaica,)      7,278 
Mount  St.  Elias,                      17,863 
It  is  remarkable  that  in  the  old 
continent    the   principal   chains  of 
mountains   contain    no   volcanoes, 
and  that  islands,  and  the  extremi- 
ties of  peninsulas,    are  alone    the 
seats  of  these  convulsions ;  while  in 
the  new  world,  the  immense  range 
which  runs  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacifick  Ocean  possesses  more  vol 
canoes  than  are  found  in  the  old  con 
tinent  and  its  adjacent  islands. 

Professor  Jameson  has  given  the 
following  estimate  of  the  number  of 
volcanoes : — 

Continent  of  Europe,      ••        ••     1 
Islands  of       do.  ••        ••12 

Continent  of  Asia,  ••        ••    8 

Islands  of      do.  ••        ••68 

Continent  of  America,  ••  ••97 
Islands  of  do.  ,  ••  ••  19 
No  volcano  has  yet  been  discover- 
ed on  the  continent  of  Africa,  but 
most  of  its  groups  of  islands  are  dis- 
tinguishe<l  hy  them. 

Several  mountains  bear  evident 
marks  of  having,  at  some  distant 
period,  been  the  outlet  of  iires ;  and 
on  this  account  they  are  called  tx- 
tinct  volcanoes. 
It  has  sometimes  happened,  that 
(Note.)  Those  marked  *  are  voteanoea 
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new  ifllaods  have  been  formed  dur- 
ing submarine  eruptions.  An  in- 
stance of  this  kind  occurred  iu  1811, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  Michael, 
one  of  the  Azores,  which  lay  about 
800  miles  west  of  Portugal.  This 
new  island  has  since  disappeared. 
More  recently  a  new  island  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Mediterranean,  near 
the  island  of  Sicily,  which  disap- 
peared after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
months. 

A  considerable  portion  of  the  is- 
lands of  the  globe,  are  found  to  be 
of  volcanick  origin. 

Many  islands,  especially  those  in 
the  South  Sea,  owe  their  oriein  to  the 
marine  insects  which  produce  the 
coral.  Some,  are  banks  of  sand, 
just  raised  above  the  surface  of  the 
water. 

The  bottom  of  the  sea  appears  to 
have  inequalities  similar  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  continents;  the  depth  of 
the  water  is  therefore  extremely  va- 
rious. There  are  vast  spaces  where 
no  bottom  has  been  found  ;  but  this, 
of  course,  does  not  prove  that  the 
sea  is  bottomless,  because  the  line  is 
able  to  reach  but  a  comparatively 
small  depth.  If  we  were  to  found 
our  opinion  upon  analogy,  we  might 
conclude  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  ocean  is  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  loftiest  mountains,  that  is,  be- 
tween 20,000  and  30,000  feet. 

The  level  of  the  sea,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  action  of  disturbing  causes, 
would  be  the  same  every  where  at 
the  same  instant,  and  the  figure  as- 
sumed by  the  ocean  would  be  the 
true  surface  of  the  planet,  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid.  But  the  tide  at 
anj  given  moment,  is  at  different 
heights  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean. 

Water  being  a  bad  conductor  of 
heat,  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
changes  much  less  suddenly  than 
that  of  the  atmosphere,  ana  is  by 
no  means  subject  to  such  extremes 
as  the  latter.  The  temperature  of 
the  sea  never,  in  any  latitude,  ex- 
ceeds 86  or  87  degrees  of  Fahren- 
heit, 

Tlie  existence  of  banks  or  shal- 
low!9  have  a  local  efiect  in  diminish- 
imr  the  temperature  of  the  ocean,  but 
ihe  threat  aa:('nts  in  modifying  it  arc 
ciirrf?ni8,  which  mingle  togetiier,  or 
i:han.»e  the  locality,  of  waters  of  dif- 
tiifeiit  regions.  Thus  the  gulfstream. 


as  it  is  cnlled,  which  sets  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  equatorial 
regions,  is  much  warmer  than  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  sea ;  the 
current  of  Gnili  is  just  the  reverse, 
being  in  its  progress  from  the  higher 
to  tne  equatorial  latitudes,  from 
whence  it  passes  across  the  wide 
Pucifick,  and  carries  the  warmth 
which  is  thus  acquired,  again  to  the 
higher  latitudes,  on  reaching  the 
western  borders  of  that  ocean. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  move- 
ments constantly  going  on  in  the 
waters  of  the  sea — 1.  The  agitations 
which  its  surface  undergoes  bv  the 
action  of  winds — 2.  Tides,  which  are 
the  result  of  the  attraction  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  and  moon — 
3.  Currents,  which  arise  from  difTer- 
ent  causes,  some  of  them  existing 
within  the  element  itself. 

The  influence  of  the  moon  in  pro- 
ducing the  tides,  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  be  greater  than  that  of  the 
sun,  and  evidently  governs  the  time 
of  high  water.  As  tne  moon  crosses 
the  meridian  of  a  place  about  every 
twenty-four  hours  and  fifty  minutes, 
the  sea,  in  that  space  of  time,  ebbs 
twice  and  flows  twice,  in  most  parts 
of  the  world.  In  large  portions  of 
the  Pucifick  Ocean,  however,  as  well 
as  in  certain  other  localities,  the 
tides  are  exempt  from  the  lunar  in- 
fluence. At  Tahita  and  the  Georgian 
group,  near  the  centre  of  thePacifick 
Ocean,  the  tide  rises  but  one  or  two 
feet,  and  it  is  high  water  at  noon 
and  midnight  throughout  the  year, 
and  this  too,  in  the  very  region 
where  the  established  theory  would 
lead  us  to  expect  the  lunar  tides  to 
be  the  most  regular  and  powenul. 
The  tides  upon  the  coast  of  Gauli- 
mala,  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  afford  a 
similar  exception.  These  facts  serve 
to  show  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  causes  which  produce  tides,  is 
not  thoroughly  understood. 

The  impediments  created  by  shal 
lows  in  the  ocean,  and  by  the  shores, 
bays,  gulfs,  and  promontories  of 
islands  and  continents  are  such,  that 
the  tides  are  greatly  delayed,  altered 
both  in  degree  and  direction,  and  u« 
many  places  so  accumulated,  that 
they  rise  to  heights  far  exceeding 
what  is  witnessed  in  the  open  ocean 
On  the  northern  coasts  of  France^  the 
flow  being  confined  in  a  channel, 
rises  to  a  surprismg  height;  at  St. 
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Maloes  60  feow  The  tide  of  the 
I  German  ocean  is  twelve  hours  tra- 
velling from  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  to  London  bridge,  where  it 
arrives  about  the  time  that  there  is 
a  new  tide  in  the  German  ocean. 

The  tide  at  Chepstow,  rise^  at 
hiffh  spring  tides,  56  feet,  ana  at 
others  from  40  to  50.  The  tides  in 
the  Bay  of  Fundy  are  said  to  rise 
to  an  equal  heiffht. 

Currents  andwinds have  an  influ- 
ence either  in  quickening  or  retard- 
ing the  tide,  and  a  powerful  wind 
j  wul  sometimes  keep  a  tide  out  of 
very  narrow  channels.  On  the  con- 
trary a  strong  wind  coming  from 
the  same  quarter  as  the  tide,  will 
sometimes  raise  it  several  feet  above 
its  usual  level. 

Currents  in  the  ocean  are  either 
constant  or  occasional.  The  roost 
remarkable  currents  are  those  which 
continually  follow  the  same  direc- 
tion. These  usually  follow  the 
course  of  the  great  circuits  of  wind 
in  every  ocean,  and  besides,  have  a 
general  connexion  with  each  other. 
8o  that  much  i>f  the  oceanick  fluid 
is  constantlv  oassing  from  one  basin 
to  another. 

The  waters  of  the  north  Atlantick 
perform  a  constant  circuit  in  the 
parallels  between  the  equator  and 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland,  of 
which  circuit  the  concentrated  cur- 
rent of  the  gulf  stream  forms  a  con- 
spicuous part,  and  in  the  centre  of  this 
circuit  of  current  is  situated  the 
great  field  of  floating  sea- weed  called 
the  grassy  sea.  Its  strength  is  much 
aided  by  the  i.urrent  which  passes 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  round  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  through  the 
south  Atlantick,  and  which,  joining 
the  equatorial  current,  passes  to  the 
northwest  into  the  Caribbean  sea. 

In  the  north  Atlantick  a  counter 
circuit  is  also  formed,  which  passes 
near  the  British  islands  and  the 
roast  of  Norway,  and  enters  the 
polar  basin,  from  whence  it  returns 
under  the  name  of  the  polar  current, 
and  passing  down  the  coasts  of 
Greenland  and  Labrador,  carnce 
with  it,  at  certain  seasons,  the  float- 
ing ice  of  the  polar  regions. 

The  fruit  of  trees  which  belong  to 

the  American  torrid  zone  is  e\'ery 

year  deposited  on  the  western  coasts 

of  Ireland  and  Norway ;  and  on  the 

bores  of  the  Hebridss  are  collected 


seeds  of  several  plants  the  growth 
of  Jamaica,  Cuba,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring continent.  The  most  sink- 
ing circumstance,  perbapn  is  that  of 
the  wreck  of  an  English  vessel, 
burnt  near  Jamaica,  naving  been 
found  on  the  coast  of  Scotland. 

It  is  estimated  by  Humboldt,  that 
a  floatmg  body,  whic^  should  receive 
no  impiuje  from  the  winds,  would 
require  thirteen  months  from  the 
Canary  islands  to  reach  the  coast  of 
Caraccas,  and  ten  months  to  make 
the  tour  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  while 
forty  or  fifty  days  might  be  sufficient 
to  carry  it  from  the  straits  of  Florida 
to  the  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  and 
requiring  between  two  and  three 
years  to  perform  the  whole  circuit 
back  to  the  Canary  islands,  equal  to 
a  distance  of  eleven  or  twelve  thou- 
sand miles. 

The  general  features  of  the  cur- 
rents in  the  north  and  south  Pacifick 
resemble  those  in  the  Atlantick,  ex- 
cept that  they  are  obstructed  by  nu- 
merous archipelagos.  A  Japanese 
junk,  which  had  been  disabled  on 
that  coast,  has  recently  been  drifted 
to  the  Sandwich  islands ;  and  pieces 
of  wreck  and  other  articles  from  the 
China  sea,  are  often  found  bjr  the 
whale  ships  in  the  northern  Pacifick. 

The  existence  of  vnder  currents^ 
different  from  those  on  the  surfaces 
is  highly  probable  and  is  supported 
by  the  analogy  of  the  atmospnerick 
currents,  which  traverse  immense  dis- 
tances in  distinct  horizontal  strata ; 
but  their  existence  is  not  distinctly 
proved  except  by  the  drift  of  the  ice- 
bergs, which  are  brought  into  the  mar- 
gin of  the  gulf  stream,  during  the 
spring  and  summer,  by  the  polar  cur- 
rent, which  then  disappears, and  from 
its  greater  density,probably  becomes 
an  mfcriour  current,  passing  to  the 
lower  latitudes.  From  the  great 
depth  of  the  icebergs,  it  probably 
continues  to  act  upon  them  after 
they  arrive  within  the  influence  of 
the  warmer  current  of  the  gulf 
stream. 

An  under  current  is  also  supposed 
to  exist  in  the  straits  of  Gibraltar, 
where  there  is  a  constant  influT  from 
the  Atlantick  through  the  stream  as 
the  wreck  of  a  vessel  which  was 
sunk  on  the  Mediterranean  side  in 
the  strait,  is  said  to  have  risen  again 
in  the  Atlantick. 

It  18  common  to  ascribe  the  cur- 
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lentfl  of  the  ocean  wholly  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  winds ;  but,  as  the  watecs 
of  the  ocean  are  subject  to  the  same 
impulses  as  the  superincumbent 
atmosphere,  it  is  probable  that  the 
principal  movements  of  both  fluids 
have  their  origin  in  the  same  causes. 

The  term  Climate,  expresses  that 
particular  combination  of  temper- 
ature and  moisture,  which  exists  in 
the  atmosphere  of  any  greater  or  less 
extent  of  country. 

The  following  are  the  principal 
circumstances  wliich  determine  phy- 
sical climate  : — 1.  The  power  of  tne 
6un*s  immediate  action,  which  in- 
creases in  proportion  as  we  approach 
the  eouator.     2.   Elevation  of  the 

round  above  the  level  of  the  ocean. 
Position  with  respect  to  the  great 
sees,  or  rather  with  respect  to  the 
great  circuits  of  wind  which  sweep 
over  those  seas  and  the  adjacent 
countries.  4.  Position  and  direction 
of  chains  of  mountains.  5.  Charac- 
ter of  the  prevalent  winds. 

The  amount  of  immediate  solar 
Heat  depends  upon  the  position  of 
t:ie  sun  in  the  ecliptick,  which  deter- 
mines the  length  of  the  day;  and 
the  direction  in  which  the  rays  fall 
apon  the  earth  is  another  important 
consideration.  Bouguer  calculated 
that  out  of  10,000  rays  falling  upon 
*he  earth^s  atmosphere,  8,123  arrive 
at  a  given  point  if  they  come  per- 
pendicularly ;  7.024  if  the  angle  of 
direction  is  50  degrees ;  2,831  if  it  is 
7  degrees,  and  only  5  if  it  is  hori- 
tontal. 

By  increasing  our  elevation  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  a  rapid  decrease 
of  temperature  will  be  experienced, 
till  we  arrive  at  the  point  where  con- 
stant frost  prevails. 

The  following  table  from  Professor 
Leslie  is  designed  to  show  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  line  of  perpetual  frost  in 
different  latitudes: — 

f -,:,_!,    M'lin  iMriperntorrtt   Helchi  of  curve  of 

0  84  Fahr.  15,207  feet. 

10  82  14,764 

20  78  13,478 

30  71  11,484 

40  62  9,001 

60  53  6,334 

60  45  3,818 

70  38  1,778 

80  33  457 

60  32  0 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  hta  an 


effect  upon  the  winds  which  pass 
over  it,  and  this  temperature  being 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  lancL 
tends  to  equalize  the  temperature  oi 
an  island  or  a  maritime  country.* 
The  temperature  of  the  ocean,  con 
tiguous  to  any  country,  also  depends 
much  upon  the  position  of  that  coun- 
try in  relation  to  the  great  oceanick 
currents. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  prevail- 
ing winds  which  chiefly,  and  more 
immediately,,  afiect  the  climate  of 
any  country  situate  without  the  tro- 
picks.  The  currents  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, like  those  of  the  ocean,  form 
a  system  of  continued  circuits,  by 
which  the  accunuilated  warmth  ox 
one  region  is  often  conveyed  to  an- 
other, and  by  this  means  important 
modifications  of  climate  are  pro- 
duced. 

Mountains  also  afliect  climate  in 
more  ways  than  one.  By  causing 
the  condensation  of  aqueous  vapour 
they  occasion  copious  rains.  They 
also  aflbrd  shelter  from  winds;  and 
by  their  position  modify  or  control 
the  currents  of  the  lower  atmosphere, 
and  sometimes  occasion  great  di- 
versities in  the  climate  of  countries 
and  places  near  to  each  other. 

The  climate  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  strongly  illustrate  the 
influence  of  these  causes.  The  tro- 
pical current  or  trade  wind  being  de- 
flected by  the  Mexican  elevations, 
enters  the  great  basin  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  sweeps  freely  over  the  ex- 
tensive country  lying  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  Here,  by  change 
of  latitude,  the  diurnal  motion  of  the 
surface  becomes  less  than  that  of  the 
superincumbent  fluid,  which  there- 
fore necessarily  assumes  the  form  of 
westerly  winds,  and  passes  back  to 
the  Atlantick,  to  be  in  due  time  again 
merged  in  the  northeasterly  trades. 
When  this  tropical  current  keeps  sole 
possession  of  the  surface,  which  it 
often  does  for  days  together,  extra- 
ordinary heat  prevails,  extending 
freauently  through  the  entire  basin 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  sometimes 
raising  the  thermometer  on  the  bor- 
ders of  that  river,  at  Montreal,  to  98 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit.  But  in  win- 
ter, when  the  locality  of  this  great 
circuit  is  changed  to  a  more  southern 
region,  and  when  its  current  Ig  en- 
tirely displaced  from  the  surface  o! 
•  See  page  in. 
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ihe  ffreai  interiour  plateau  by  ihe  cold 
winds  of  the  interiour,  which  come 
down  from  the  Rocky  mountains,  or 
from  high  latitudes  on  a  course  pa- 
rallel to  those  mountains,  this  region 
becomes  subject  to  all  the  rigours  of 
a  Sibenan  waiter. 

The  climate  of  China  bears  a  close 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  continental  and 
oceanick  positions  of  the  two  coun- 
tries are  equally  analogous.  Both 
countries  are  subject  to  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  above  most  others 
in  the  same  latitudes. 

The  character  of  the  polar  current, 
and  the  great  quantities  of  ice  which 
it  brings  to  the  northeast  coast  of 
America,  is  supposed  to  influence  the 
climate  of  that  coast,  particularly  in 
the  spring  months.  At  Newfound- 
land, which  is  in  the  latitude  of  Pa- 
ris, late  in  the  month  of  June,  1831, 
the  bays  and  harbours  were  full  of 
ice. 

Owing  to  the  circuitous  character 
of  most  winds,  the  temperature  of 
the  wind  frequently  does  not  conform 
to  the  supposed  temperature  of  the 
quarter  from  which  it  blows.  Thus 
at  London,  during  six  weeks  of  the 
winter  of  1831,  a  north  and  north- 
east wind  was  accompanied  by  a 
thaio,  and  a  south  and  southwest 
wind  always  by  a  frost.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  great  circuit- winds 
contain,  without  the  limits  of  the 
trades,  numberless  smaller  circuits 
and  eddies  of  every  variety  of  dimen- 
sions, which  account  for  the  various 
and  opposite  directions  and  apparent 
instability  of  the  winds  in  the  higher 
latitudes.  IntheUniled  Slates  these 
irregularities  are  chiefly  confined  to 
the  surface  winds. 

The  atmosphere  is  capable  of  ab- 
sorbing moisture  in  proportion  to  its 
temperature,  and  a  current  of  air 
passing  from  a  colder  to  a  warmer 
region  has  therefore  a  constantly 
increasmg  capacity  for  moisture. 
This  peculiarity  necessarily  pertains 
to  one  portion  of  each  of  the  great 
natural  circuits  of  wind,  or  atmos- 
pherick  current,  in  both  hemispheres. 
The  necessary  consequence  is  a  great 
scarcity  of  ram  in  the  regions  falling 
unoer  this  portion  of  the  current,  and 
hence  those  arid  deserts  which  oc- 
cupy so  large  a  portion  of  the  other- 
wiBo  most  fruitful  latitudes. 

On  examining  the  map   of  the 


world,  it  may  be  seen  that  this 
scarcity  of  rain  mostly  prevails  in 
countnes  lying  upon  the  eastern  bor- 
ders of  the  great  oceans,  and  of  their 
atmospherick  circuits,  and  between 
the  16ih  and  32d  parallels  of  latitude. 
On  the  western  borders  of  the  Atlan- 
tick,  in  both  the  Americas,  where  the 
aerial  current  is  passing  from  the 
lower  to  higher  latitudes,  there  are 
abundant  supplies  of  rain.  The  same 
is  true  also  of  China  and  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  and  also  of  the  west- 
ern shores  of  the  Pacifick  generally, 
except  as  the  effect  is  modified  by 
the  misplaced  counter  current  of  the 
Monsoons.  But  not  so  on  the  east- 
ern shores  of  these  oceans,  where  the 
atmosphere  which  forms  the  extra- 
tropical  winds,  falling  in  again  to- 
wards the  eauator.  presents  a  con- 
stant demano  for  aoaitional  moisture, 
and  parches  and  desolates  extensive 
regions  of  country. 

In  the  atmospherick  basin  of  the 
North  Allan  tick,  we  have  the  moat 
striking  exhibition  of  this  effect  in 
the  g[reat  African  desert  of  Sahara. 
Continuing  our  survey  on  the  same 
parallels,  we  have  also  the  great  de- 
serts of  Lybia,  Egypt,  and  Arabia, 
subject  for  the  most  part  to  the  same 
course  of  the  atmospherick  currents, 
and  exhibiting  the  same  disastrous 
effects.  In  the  basin  of  the  south 
Allan  tick  we  have,  on  its  eastern 
shore,  in  South  Africa,  a  barren  de- 
sert, extending  across  the  same  lati- 
tudes, and  spreading  from  the  shore 
to  the  mountains.    Over  this  re^on 

Crevails  a  constant  southerly  wmd, 
eing  that  section  of  the  great  south- 
ern circuit  which  is  pursuing  its  way 
to  the  iropicks.  On  the  eastern  shore 
of  the  South  Pacifick,  in  the  same 
latitudes,  we  have  also  the  coast  of 
Peru  with  a  corresponding  section  of 
southerly  or  circuit  wind,  a  coast 
which  is  known  to  be  proverbial  for 
the  total  absence  of  rain. 

In  Egypt  the  surface  ^nds  are  pe- 
riodical, but  northerly  winds  predo- 
minate ;  the  south  wind  in  winter  be- 
ing the  coldest. 

Near  the  Canary  islands,  the  trade 
wind  blows  from  N.N.W.  to  N.E., 
the  medium  direction  being  N.  by  E. 

In  the  most  favourable  region  for 
the  trades,  in  the  Pacifick.  lat.  12<'  S., 
Ion.  177<>  E.,  the  prevailing  wind% 
during  near  four  months  in  the  yeaii 
blow  strong  from  W.N.W.l 
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niSTORV  AND  LAWS  OP  ENG 
LAND. 

The  name  of  England  is  derived 
from  a  village  near  alleswick,  called 
An^Utn,  whose  population  Joined 
the'first  Saxon  freebooters.  Egbert 
called  his  kingdom  An^lesland.  An- 
fl\euey  means  England's  Island,  ey 
m  Saxon  being  island. 

The  Anglo-Saxons  came  from  the 
district  watered  by  the  Weser  and 
Elbe.  It  was  inhabited  by  the  Sax- 
ons and  Ancles.  The  Saxons  had 
a  nobility  called  Thanes,  or  Ek)lder- 
men  and  Eoris,  and  there  were 
greater  and  less  Thanes.  The  peo- 
ple were  yeomen,  or  independent 
farmers ;  wnile  the  mass  of  the  com- 
mons were  slaves,  beine  bought  and 
sold  with  the  land,  ana  treated  like 
the  modem  negroes.  The  witlm- 
age-mot  was  a  sort  of  annual  parlia- 
ment, for  public  purposes.  There 
was  also  a  shire-mot  twice  a  year, 
in  which  our  assizes  originated ;  ana 
a  waponiakor  hundred-mot.  Below 
all,  a  tithing  of  10  families. 

The  Celts  were  the  ancestors  of 
the  Britons  and  modern  Welsh, 
Highlanders,  and  the  northern  Irinh. 
Of  their  origin  nothing  is  known; 
but  they  were  a  distinct  race  from 
the  Goths  or  Scythians,  in  language, 
reli^on.  customs,  and  person.  Their 
dmids  had  a  great  affinity  to  the 
modern  Braniins  in  ceremonies  and 
faith.  The  Welsh  Archeology  men- 
tions the  coming  of  Prydain  and  his 
three  sons  from  Gaul ;  but  it  seems 
probable  that,  at  a  remote  period, 
the  countries  were  united.  May  not 
the  Celts  have  been  colonies  from 
Atalantis,  mixed  subsequently  with 
Pbcenicians,  Gauls,  and  Carthagi- 
nians 1 

The  Celts,  or  CimV»ij  were  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britam,  and  the 
Welsh  are  their  descendants.  The 
Goths,  or  Scythians,  drove  them 
into  their  mountains,  and  the  Welsh 
call  themselves  Cymri  or  Coomry. 
The  Highlanders  and  northern  Irish 
are  the  same  people ;  but  the  southern 
and  western  Ineh  are  from  Gallicia 
and  Carthage,  and  their  lanjsruage  is 
the  same  as  the  Punic.  Whitehurst 
conceives  that  Ireland  was  a  portion 
of  tlie  ancient  Atalantis.  The  reli- 
gion of  the  dmids,  in  many  of  its  de* 
tails,  resembles  that  of  the  Hindoos ; 
but  the  Gauls,  or  Gallidans  cf  Ire- 


land and  the  Highlands,  were  fire- 
worshippers,  and  perform  ceremo- 
nies to  Baal,  or  the  Sun,  to  this  day. 

Colonel  Wilford  found,  in  tiie 
books  in  the  Sanscrit,  accounts  of 
the  White  Island,  and  it  is  reierred 
to  as  the  residence  of  Vishnu  ;  and 
he  publishes  another  tract,  descrip- 
tive of  what  is  called  the  Churning 
of  the  Sea,  such  an  event  as  would 
form  the  basaltick  columns  in  the 
north,  and  as,  perhaps,  absorbed 
Atalantis. — Asiatick  JResearches. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  histo 
ries  of  this  island  are  the  manu- 
scripts and  poetry  of  the  Cam- 
brians, who  were  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants,  corroborated  by  their 
monumentfL  consisting  of  stone 
erections  of  temples  and  altarn  of 
worship,  as  Stonehenge,  Aubury, 
and  various  cromlechs;  and  also 
barrows,  or  tumuli,  for  burying  the 
dead,  often  large  and  extensive. 

These  manuscripts  show^  and  the 
monuments  confirm,  that,  in  a  very 
remote  age,  a  people  on  the  Eluxine, 
called  Cymr>r,  or  Kimri,  were  con- 
ducted to  Britain  b]r  Hu,  called  the 
Mighty;  and  that  his  son,  Prydain, 
established  laws  and  a  government, 
and  gave  his  name  to  the  country. 

Previously  the  country  was  cover- 
ed with  forests,  like  America  at  pre- 
sent, and  inhabited  bv  bears,  wolves, 
wild  boars,  foxes,  deer,  and  other 
wild  animals. 

The  language  of  the  first  settlers 
was  the  same  as  that  spoken  in 
Wales  at  this  day,  of  which  the 
Irish,  and  Erse  of  the  Scotch  high- 
lands, are  dialects,  similar  to  ine 
Phcenician  and  Carthaginian,  with 
many  Greek  words;  ana  the  religion 
was  the  worship)  of  the  sun  and  fire, 
such  as  prevails  in  the  countries 
near  the  Euxine. 

The  simplicity,  perfection,  and  co- 
piousness of  the  Welsh  languase,  the 
altars  still  found  in  Ireland  dedicated 
to  Baal  or  the  sun,  the  custom  in 
Ireland  and  the  Highlands  of  pass- 
ing through  fires  at  Midsummer, 
practised  even  to  this  day,  just  as 
among  ancient  eastern  nations,  ar« 
confirmations. 

That  Britain  formerly  joined  the 
continent  has  been  inferred  from  the 
similar  clifTs  of  the  opposite  coasts, 
of  the  English  channel,  and  from  ihe 
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constani  encroachments  of  the  sea 
in  still  widening  the  channel. 

The  descendants  of  Hu  and  Pry- 
dain  maintained  the  government,  ac- 
cording to  some  wnters,  till  the  ar- 
rival of  some  bands  of  fudtive  Tro- 
ians,  about  the  years  IIW)  or  1200 
>efore  Christ,  under  Brutus,  who, 
landing  at  Totness,  established  a 
government;  and,  at  his  death  left 
Kngland  to  his  son  Leucrine; 
Wales,  to  his  son  Kamber;  and 
Scotland,  to  his  son  Albactanus. 

This  account  seems,  at  first,  to 
have  been  published  byoneGeoflVey, 
a  historian,  of  Monmouth,  from  an 
ancient  manuscript,  said  to  be 
brought  from  Armorica,  or  Brittany, 
a  colony  from  Britain.  And  it  was 
confirmed  by  others,  believed  by 
Shakspeare,  who  founded  on  it  his 
tragedy  of  Lear^  one  of  the  kings 
descended  from  Brutus,  by  Raleigh, 
and  by  Milton  ;  also  by  Honry  Vll., 
who  published  his  pedigree  m  a  di- 
rect line  from  Brutus,  in  proof  of  his 
title  to  the  throne. 

In  55,  before  Christ,  Britain  was 
mvaded  in  Kent  by  Julius  Caesar, 
who,  after  marching  beyond  the 
Thames,  and  building  Dover  Castle, 
withdrew  the  Romans;  but,  in  43 
after  Christ,  the  Romans  invaded  it 
again,  and  conquered  the  whole 
island,  except  the  mountainous  parts 
of  Wales  and  Scotland. 

Britain  at  that  rime,  according  to 
Cffisar,  who  wrote  as  an  enemy, 
was  semi-barbarous;  but  it  appears 
that  they  had  war-chariots  and 
arms,  and  fought  with  discipline 
and  bravery,  and  had  a  body  of 
priests,  called  druids  and  bards, 
by  whom  they  were  chiefly  govern- 
«a  In  17  states  or  principalities. 

Caesar  allee^ed  they  had  assisted 
the  Gauls,  with  whom  he  had  been 
at  war;  but  the  Welsh  chronicles  re- 
late, that  the  British  Prince  Caswal- 
lawn  had  landed  in  Gaul,  and  put 
6000  Romans  to  dedth,  in  recovenng 
a  princess,  named  Flur,  from  Ctesar, 
to  whom  he  was  betrothed. 

Claudius,  100  years  after,  renewed 
the  invasion,  partly  to  employ  the 
turbulent  Roman  snldiery,  and  part- 
ly owing  to  the  treachery  of  a  British 
Prince  Avarwy,  son  of  Lludd,  who 
invited  and  assinted  the  Romans. 


About  the  commeocement  of  tfaa 
Christian  era,  the  langua.^e  of  the 
whole  Island  was  prooably  Celtic, 
or  that  now  spoken  and  wiitten  in 
Wales.  In  the  north  of  Scotland 
lived  a  tribe  of  Norwegian  settlers^ 
who,  continuing  to  paint  their  bodies 
after  the  fashion  had  ceased  in  the 
south,  were,  by  the  Romans,  called 
Picti.  The  western  islands  and 
mountains  of  Scotland  were  peopled 
by  a  brave  and  high-spirited  race 
from  Ireland;  but  the  Lowlands 
were  occupied  by  a  mongrel  race  of 
Scandinavians,  Germans,  run-away 
Britons,  and  others  constituting  t)U 
ScoUf  needy,  greedy,  and  glad  to  re- 
ceive aid  in  their  marauding  excur- 
sions, from  the  hardy  and  barbarous 
Picts,  who,  it  is  staled  by  St.  Je- 
rome, were  cannibals.  Three  hun- 
dred years  before,  Ireland  had  given 
them  a  king  of  the  name  of  Fergus ; 
but  their  savage  annals  exhibit  nttle 
but  a  succession  of  assassinations 
and  slaughters. 

The  Britons,  or  Cymri,  occupied 
England  and  Wales,  under  the 
names  of  Leogria  and  Cambria. 
And  Ireland  was  peopled  by  a  race 
who  worshipped  Baal,  or  the  Sun, 
and  who  spoke  the  language  of  the 
PhoBnicians  and  Carthaginians,  the 
same  that  is  spoken  in  the  High- 
lands in  Scotland,  and  there  caUed 
Erse  or  Irish. 

Even  in  these  early  ages,  the 
Phoenicians  and  other  Mediterranean 
traders  visited  Britain  for  tin,  and 
this  metal  first  gave  them  an  im- 
portance to  the  ancient  world.  But 
It  seems  to  be  agreed,  as  a  general 
fact,  that  when  the  Trojans  were 
dispersed,  on  the  takingof  their  city, 
they  colonized  in  other  places,  and 
one  Brutus,  a  Trojan  Prince,  landed 
with  a  fleet  of  adventurers  at 
Totness,  in  Devonshire,  about  th< 
year  1100  B.  C.  It  is  then  alleged 
that  he  conquered  the  country,  and 
left  it  to  a  dynasty,  who  governed 
it  in  different  states  till  the  Roman 
conquest.  Shakspeare's  Zjcar  was 
one  of  these  kings ;  Lud,  who  found- 
ed London,  is  said  to  be  another] 
and,  it  is  alleged  that  Brennue,  who 
took  and  sacked  Rome,  at  the  head 
of  a  Gaulish  army,  in  385  B.  C,  was 
a  British  prince  of  this  family. 

The  Irish  claim  descent  from  a 
colony  from  Caucasus  and  Iberia, 
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who  first  settled  in  GalUcia,  and  fled 
to  Irelond,  to  escape  conquest  by 
Seeostris.  Their  language  is  PhcB- 
nidan  and  Carthaginian,  and  they 
were  worshippers  ot'  Baal. 

When  Henry  VII.  had  availed 
himself  of  the  unpopularity  of  Rich- 
ard III.  to  usurp  the  sovereignty,  he 
employed  a  commission  of  learned 
Cambrians  to  prove  his  grand- 
father's (Owen  Tudor  ap  Meredith) 
pedigree.  This  they  efl'ected  through 
100  generations,  up  iu  Brute  the  Tro- 
jan King  of  Britain.  First  they  traced 
nim  to  Fychan,  Chief- Justice,  to 
Prince  Lewelyn,  and  thence  to  Coel, 
King  of  Britain;  whose  line  they 
traced  to  Rhegaw,  daughter  of  Lear, 
and  wife  of  Duke  Henwin ;  and  ten 
other  steps  carried  Henry  back  to 
Brutus,  whose  name,  sa v  they,  caus- 
ed the  country  to  be  called  Britain. 
His  three  sons-^Leucrine  had  Loe- 

fia,  now  England;  Kamber  had 
ambria,  now  Wales;  and  Albacta- 
nus  had  Albania,  now  Scotland. 
They  also  proved  that,  in  the  30th 
degree,  he  was,  on  his  mother's  side, 
directly  descended  from  Ruthven,  or 
Vortigcrn. 

The  druids  of  Wales  were  the 
priests,  administrators  of  justice, 
poetSj  and  instructers  of  the  people. 
The  oards  were  the  poets,  and  the 
most  learned  among  the  druids.  The 
Romans  and  other  intruders  perse- 
cuted them,  owing  to  their  great  in- 
fluence over  the  people.  Their  col- 
leges were  called  Bancor,  and  the 
youth  of  Gaul  received  education  at 
them.  They  met  annually,  in  a  sort 
of  parliament,  at  Abury,  Carn  Bre, 
Sunton-Drew  or  Druid,  Lanidan,  in 
Anglesey,  &c. ;  and  latterly  at  Cacr 
Emrys,  or  Stonehenge,  built  by  Am- 
brosius,  about  460,  on  the  site  of  a 
previous  circle.  They  were  fine 
poets  and  moralists,  but  theii  ideas 
of  causation  were  superstitious,  and 
they  believed  in  elves,  demons, 
charms,  &c.  Their  moral  maxims 
are  equalled  by  none  that  ever  were 
composed,  and  were  expressed  in 
triads  for  ease  of  memory.  Their 
chid'  poets  were  Aneurin,  Taliesin, 
<Dd  Herdynn,  or  Merlin:  and  many 
of  their  productions  nave  hign 
'  dassical  merit.  The  most  noted 
Dards  were  Ptenydd,  Alawil,  and 
GwTon ;  and  Britam  was  the  source 
and  head  of  the  system.    Its  ulti- 


mate objects  were  to  reform  morals 
and  customs,  to  secure  peace,  and  to 
exal t  virtue.  They  had  tfa ree  orders 
— presiding  bards,  orators  or  poets, 
and  druids  or  instructers. 

St.  Pelagius  was  a  Cambrian  of 
the  nam;;  of  Morgan,  and  his  heresy 
arose  from  his  mixing  some  of  the 
tenets  of  druidism  with  christianism. 

Ban^  in  Welsh,  signified  high,  and 
coTj  a  circle  or  choir.  Hence,  Stone- 
henge was  called  Cor  Gawr  by  the 
Welsh,  (or  stone-hung,  or  hanging 
stones  by  the  Saxons,)  and  Bancor^ 
or  Bangor,  was  the  generic  name  for 
a  principal  church,  and  they  had  8 
or  9. 

While  the  Romans  governed,  La- 
tin was  the  language  of  the  towns 
of  religion,  law,  and  authorit)^;  an(! 
hence,  wheii  the  Romans  retired,  ir 
retained  its  ascendancy  over  the  dia- 
lects of  the  nations  abandoned. 

1 1  is  curious  that  the  Welsh  Triads 
mention  that  Gavran  went  to  sea  in 
search  of  Gwerddonau  Llion,  the 
Green  Islands  of  the  sea,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  popular  tradition  that  a 
Welsh  Prince  (fid  sail  on  a  voyage  of 
discovery  in  an  early  age. 

By  the  Briton's  Triads,  Caer-leon- 
upon-Usk,  Caer-Llundain  inLloeper,- 
and  Caer-evrawg  in  Deivr,  (York), 
were  then  the  pnncipal  cities.  The 
last,  they  say,  was  founded  by  Ev- 
rawg  Gadarn,  the  6th  King  of  Bri- 
tain. 

The  Triads  mention  Gwidiva,  the 
son  of  Don,  as  a  great  astrologer, 
such  as  Woden  was  of  the  Don,  ana 
this  character  is  there  assigned  to 
that  god  of  the  Saxons.  In  another 
he  is  described  as  a  man  of  illusion, 
and  classed  with  Menew,  the  son  of 
the  three  Cries,  or  Vedas,  and  with 
Rhudd  Lwni,  a  giant. 

The  preservation  and  publication 
of  the  Cambrian  records  of  British 
history  was  effected  at  the  sole  ex- 
pense of  Owen  Jones,  a  plain  furrier 
of  Thames-street  and  edited  by  Dr. 
Owen  Pugh. 

In  the  sixth  century  the  district  of 
Gwaelod,  between  Merioneth  and 
Cardiganshire,  containing  16  towns, 
and  the  harbour  of  Gwythns  was 
overwhelmed  in  a  storm,  owing  to 
neglect  in  preserving  the  ancient  em- 
bankments of  stone,  which  had  been 
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erected  in  consequence  of  former  ex- 
tensive encroachmenis  on  the  same 
coast. 

Armorica  was  granted,  in  384,  to 
Canon  by  Maximira,  for  aid  against 
Gratianus.  Cadwaliader  fled  there, 
and  afterwards  to  Rome,  where  he 
became  a  monk  in  680. 

The  British  lady  Claudia,  to  whom 
Martial  addressed  two  or  three  of  his 
Epigrams,  with  otliers  to  Linus  and 
Puclens,  is  supposed  to  be  the  veiy 
Claudia  mentioned  with  Pudens  and 
Linus,  in  Paul's  second  Epistle  to 
Timothy.  She  is  beUeved,  by  Cam- 
brian writers,  to  be  of  the  family  of 
Caractacus,  and,  perhaps  the  firsi 
British  Chnstian.  In  51,  Caractacus 
was  taken  to  Rome ;  in  62,  Paul  was 
at  Rome;  and,  in  67,  nuirdered  by 
Nero ;  and,  in  90,  Martial  died  at  75. 
Her  Cambrian  name^  as  translated, 
would  be  Gladys  Rufiyth,  for  Martial 
addresses  her  husband  as  Pudens. 
and  Rufins,  on  therr  marriage ;  ana 
he  also  addresses  two  or  three  of  his 
epig[rams  to  Linus,  proving  the  con- 
nexion of  the  three,  all  of  whom  are 
mentioned  by  Paul  as  his  friends. 
No  proof  more  strong  can  be  adduced 
than  these,  of  the  verity  of  Paul's 
letters,  while  the  identification  of  this 
beautiful  Briton,  as  an  early  Christian 
connected  with  Paul,  is  a  most  curi- 
ous fact. 

The  Britons  had  annual  meetings 
at  Abury  and  Stonehenge.  where  laws 
were  made,  and  justice  administered, 
and  heinous  crimes  punished,  by 
burning  in  wicker-baskets.  The  Sax- 
ons had  similar  meetings  of  the  Ml- 
ckel-sj/notfif  or  the  Midiel'gem4)te,  or 
great  council ;  and  wittena-gemote, 
ur  meeting  of  wise  men. 

The  name  Caledonia  is  believed  to 
be  derived  from  Gael,  or  Gael-men, 
or  Gadel-doine,  corrupted  by  the  Ro- 
mans. 

The  Grampian  Hills  are  famous  for 
a  battle  between  the  Scots  and  Picts, 
under  Galgacus  and  Agricola,  in 
which  the  lormer  were  defeated  with 
the  loss  of  100,000  men. 

The  spot  in  Anglesea,  where  Sue- 
tonius and  his  barbarous  lejaions 
butchered  the  unofTendins  Druids,  is 
still  shown  at  a  ferry  called  Portha- 
mel,  across  the  Menai  Straits. 

The  success  of  Arthur,  a  British 
prince,  against  the  Saxons    in  12 


pitch-battles,  is  recorded  by  Henniaa 
GildaS)  and  others;  independent  ox 
Geofiry,  of  Monmouth,  and  the  ro- 
mance writers.  He  is  also  mentioned 
in  Ossian.  as  an  ally  of  Fingal.  He 
flourished  between  506  and  540.  In 
1189,  Henry  II.  found  his  body,  and 
that  of  his  queen  (Gueniver)  at  Glas- 
tonbury. He  appeared  to  have  been 
of  larse  stature,  and  ten  wounds  were 
traced  in  his  head,  one  of  which 
seemed  to  have  killed  him. 

The  ancient  Britons  shaved  the 
chin — the  Saxons  wore  beards.  The 
Normans  shaved  close.  From  1200 
to  1600,  beards  were  generally  worn 
through  Europe.  The  Greek  church 
clergy  wear  beards;  and  Romish 
clergv  shave  their  chins,  aiid  part  of 
their  neads. 

Hunting  and  fighting  were  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Thanes  and  Ceorles. 
Every  freeman  was  a  soldier,  and  the 
working  classes  were  slaves  under 
the  Saxons. 

The  Saxons  were  so  called  firora 
their  battle-axes,  or  aeaxis. 

The  English  peasantry  were  so 
commonly  sold  for  slaves  in  Saxon 
and  Norman  times,  that  children 
were  sold  in  Bristol-market,  like  cat- 
tle, for  exportation.  Many  were  sent 
to  Ireland,  and  others  to  Scotland. 

The  British  laws  were  translated 
into  Saxon  in  590.  Alfred  compiled 
the  Saxon  common  law  in  835.  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  promulgated  his 
laws,  1065.  Stephen's  charter  of 
general  liberties,  1136.  Henry  the 
Second's  confirmation,  1154  and 
1175.  Magna  Charta,  by  John,  1215. 
Confirmations,  by  Henry  III.,  in 
1216, 1224,  1237,  1250,  and  1264.  Fo- 
rest charter,  1225.  By  Edw.  I.,  1297 
and  1299.  By  Edw.  III.,  in  1345  and 
1368. 

Edmund  Ironside  and  Canute  set- 
tled their  quarrels  as  all  kings  oueht. 
They  met  to  fight  in  single  comoat 
in  the  Isle  of  Amey,  near  Gloucester, 
and,  after  a  few  blowjs,  they  shook 
hands  and  agreed  to  divide  the  sub- 
ieci  of  contest,  (the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land), Edmund  taking  the  south,  and 
Canute  the  north. 

The  cryer's  "O  yes !  O  yes !"  is  a 
corruption  of  the  French  "Oyes." 
listen.  And  the  attendants  oii  toe 
King's  Bufet  are  called  Beef-eaters. 
So  the  white-point,   Blanc- nez.  is 
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called  Blackness.  And  the  gates  of 
Boulogne  are  called  the  Bull  and 
Mouth  and  the  Bull  and  Gate  *,  while 
the  handsome  savage,  Belle  Sauvage, 
IS  converted  into  the  Bell  and  Sa- 
Tage;  the  French  Needle  and  Thread 
IS  vulgarly  called  the  Eagle  and 
Child  (faiguelle  et  fils.) 

The  different  tribes  of  Saxon  inva- 
ders divided  England  into  seven  dis- 
tinct governments  or  kingdoms,  call- 
ed the  Hejitarchy;  between  which, 
wars  prevailed  for  three  centuries,  till 
Egbert,  of  Wessex,  in  default  of  issue, 
united  the  whole  in  827.  These  king- 
doms were  Kent,  the  South,  the 
West,  and  the  East  Saxons,  Norlh- 
umbria,  the  East  Angles,  and  Mercia. 
Kent,  the  first,  was  established  by 
Hengist  in  455 ;  and  Mercia,  the  se- 
venth, and  the  Midland  Counties, 
about  586.  Hence,  the  heptarchy 
lasted  about  243  years,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Kent  372  years. 

Previous  to  the  conquest,  the  crown 
of  England  had  long  been  held  bv 
a  priest-ridden,  superstitious,  weak 
pnnce,  Edward  the  Confessor ;  bro- 
ther and  successor  of  Edmund  Iron- 
side. Edward  had  no  children ;  and 
Edward,  a  son  of  Edmund,  his  ne- 
phew and  heir-apparent,  died  in  his 
old  age.  leaving  a  son  Edgar,  under 
a^e ;  while  two  turbulent  sons  of  his 
Bisters,  Harold  and  Tosti,  were  all- 
powerful.  He  made  a  will  in  favour 
of  William,  Duke  of  Normandy, 
whom  he  had  entertained  a  few  years 
before  at  his  court.  Harold  setting 
aside  Edgar,  EVimund's  son,  seized 
the  crown,  and  hence  a  division  in 
the  country  facilitated  the  conquest 
by  William.  Henry  I.,  grandson  of 
William,  afterwards  married  a  grand- 
daughter of  the  superseded  Ed^ar,  for 
the  purpose  of  reconciling  claims. 

William  the  Conqueror  was  se- 
venth in  descent  from  Rollo,  the 
Danish  pirate. 

The  Bayeux  tapestry,  wrought  by 
Matilda,  wife  of  William  the  First, 
representing  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  invasion  of  England,  is 
214  feet  long,  and  19  inches  wide, 
divided  into  compartments,  repre- 
senting the  train  of  events  from  the 
signature  of  the  will  of  the  besotted 
Confessor,  down  to  the  crowning  of 
William.  Tlus  very  curious  relic  is 
DOW  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library, 
at  Paris. 

Vol.  til  13 


Kings  andf  „ 
Queens.     ^"' 


William 
Will.  Kufus 
Henry  I. 
t^tephen 


Henry  11. 
Richard  T. 
Jolin 

Henry  HI. 
Edward  1. 
Edward  II. 
Edw.  III. 
Kichnrd  IT. 

Henry  IVT 
Henry  V. 
Henrv  VI. 


Edward  IV, 
Edward  V. 
Kichnrd  111. 
Henry  VII. 
Hen.  VIII. 
Edward  VI. 
Mary  I. 
Elizabeth 

James  I. 
Charles  I. 
Charles  II. 
James  II. 


1154  Oct  25 
189  July  6 
199  April  6 
1216  Oct  19 
1272  Nov.  16 
1307  .luly  7 
1327  Jan.  26 
1377Jnne21 


Mary  II. 

WiniamlU. 

Anne 


CJcorge  I. 
George  11. 
fJeorge  III. 

George  IV.    

WJlliamIV.il761 


1421 

1442 
1471 
1443 

1456 
1492 
15i^ 
1516 
15« 

1566 
1600 
l&iO 

im 

1662 
1650 
1665 

1660 

173« 
1762 
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Kings  and  Q,neens  ^l^c^t^^  Obnfmgt, 


Bec2h^  ><fe*rf;,jw 
their  i<e<g-n.  JT:  4a.D.  j  ? 


1066  Ocu  14 
1087  eepL  9 
1100  Aug.  2 
1136  Dec.    1 


1027 
1057 
1068 

uce 

1133 
1156 
11C5 
1207 
1239 
12S4 
1312 
1366 

1367  1399  Fep.  29 
1389  1413  Mar.  20 
1422  Aug.  31 

1461  Mar.  4 
1483  April  9 
14a3June22 


201026  60 
121024143 
35  329l77 

18  10  21 ',49 

34  8lll55 

9  0  0143 

17  613iG0 

56  028,65 

34  72ll67 

19  6  18:43 
50  4  27!65 
22  3  8133 


13  5  20  46 
9   Pll!33 

3S_^6_4  4» 

22  1  5'41 
0  2 15; 12 
2  2  0,42 


1485  Aug.  22|2<   8   0  52 

1509  Apr.  22 

1547  Jan.  28 
1553  .luly  6 
1558  Nov.  17 


1603  Mar.  21 
1625  Mar.  27 
l&19Jan.  ::0 
16S5  I'eb.    6 


16^9  Feb.  13 
16R9Feb.  13 
1702  Mar. 


1714  Ang.  1 
1727  Jnne  11 
1760  Od  25 
1820  Jan.  29 
ISJO  June  26 


37  9  6|55 
6  5  8.15 
5  41142 
44_4_7'69 
22  0  3'58 
2310  3  48 


36  0  7 
4   0  7 


51015 
13   0  2352 
12  4  24|49 

12 10  lo'e? 

33  4  14i77 
59  3  4  82 

10  428106 


The  Normans,  or  north-men,  from 
whom  our  English  nobility  claim  de- 
scent, were  northern  pirates,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  9th  century, 
infested  the  coasts  of  England  and 
the  English  channel,  and  at  length 
made  landing  in  Neustria,  and 
wasted  the  country,  three  times  be- 
sieging Paris.  At  length,  Charles 
the  Simple,  in  9K,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Rollo,  their  chief,  giving 
him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  and 
settling  upon  him  the  province  then 
first  called  Normandy,  with  the  title 
of  duke,  requiring  him  to  do  homage 
for  it.  Rollo  was  then  baptized  by 
the  name  of  Robert,  but  known  to 
the  Normans  as  Haro,  or  Ha-Row. 
He  was  succeeded  hy  his  eon,  Rich 
ard  I. ;  he  by  RicharJ  II. ;  he  by  Ro- 
bert II.,  who,  by  Herleve,  or  Herlot, 
a  mistress,  had  the  bastard  William, 
who  conquered  England. 

During  the  Roman  conquests, 
Spaniards  and  Lb  itnnians  fled  tc 
Ireland,  and  Gauls  and  Belgians  to 
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Britain;  henoe,  there  was  always  a 
foreign  mixture  with  the  natives, 
aiuS  (o  this  aaylum,  afforded  to  fu^v 
tivcs,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  subse- 
quent Roman  invasion. 

The  Doomsday-book,  or  register 
of  Hie  lands  of  the  kingdom,  was 
made  by  five  justices,  between  1081 
and  108b,  and  is  still  preserved  in  the 
Exchequer. 

Our  ancient  kings  used  to  keep 
^ouglertj  or  minstrels  and  then  jest- 
erfs  under  the  TuJors;  and  James 
).  converted  thorn  into  poet-lau- 
restes. 

jtfa^na  Charta  provides  that  fines 
or  amercements  snail  never  destroy 
a  man,  and,  therefore,  all  such  are 
unlawful.  It  saves  a  freeholder's 
estate,  a  merrhnnt's  merchandise,  a 
scholar's  booko,  a  workman's  tools, 
dLc. 

By  Ma^a  Charta  lOrf.  was  fixed 
as  the  price  per  day  of  a  cart  with 
two  horses,  and  ^s.  2rf.  with  three. 

Parliaments  were  fixed  by  the  14th 
chapter  of  Magna  Charta,  by  a 
leoge  to  summon  archbishops, 
ishops,  abbots,  earls,  and  great 
barons,  and,  by  the  sherifis,  all  who 
held  a  fief;  after  40  days'  notice, 
'which  was  to  express  the  cause: 
and,  by  chapter  13,  it  is  provided 
that  no  Bcutage  or  aid  shall  be  im- 
I  osed,  unless  by  this  common  coun- 
cil of  the  kingdom. 

The  barons,  or  tenants  in  chief,  or 
freeholders,  by  doomsday-book,  were 
700;  but,  being  split  into  small  parts, 
were  greater  ana  lesser,  all  of  whom 
were  entitled  to  sit  in  parhament : 
but,  in  1307,  the  latter,  or  lesser 
barons,  were  allowed  to  choose  two 
representatives;  hence  called  knights 
of  the  shire. 

Common  low  is  the  unwritten  law 
•  of  the  country,  founded  on  custom, 
'Usage,  and  maxims  derived  from 
•common  sense;  but  is  varied  by 
•.written,  printed,  or  statute  law,  made 
for  the  purpose  of  correcting  and  de- 
'fining  common  law. 

Adrian  IV.  permitted  Henry  H.  to 
.invade  Ireland,  on  condition  that  he 
compelled  every  Irish  family  to  pay 
:a  carolus  to  the  Holy  See,  and  held 
it  Q8  a  fief  of  the  church. 

tfinffland  was  under  an  interdict 
ifrom  1207  to  1214.  Archbishop  Lang- 


ton  absolved  King  John,  on  pro* 
mise  that  he  should  restore  the  cnar* 
tor  of  Henry  I. ;  and  John  after« 
wards  yielded  his  kingdom  twice  to 
the  Pope.  In  1215,  the  barons  took 
the  field  at  Stamford,  under  Robert 
Fitzwalter,  Baron  of  Dunmow,  and 
all  deserting  John,  he  met  them  on 
June  15,  at  Runnemede,  a  meadow 
between  Staines  and  Windsor,  when 
the  great  seal  was  affixed  to  the 
charier,  and  25  barons  were  elected 
to  secure  its  fulfilment,  and  tbry  were 
put  in  possession  of  the  Tower  of 
London.  Twelve  knights  were  also 
appointed  to  rectify  the  forest  laws. 
John  was  so  indignant,  that  he  died 
in  October,  at  Newark,  as  was  said 
by  poison,  or  of  a  broken-heart.  His 
son,  Henry  III.,  afttrwards  confirm- 
ed them  'in  123()  and  in  1253,  in 
Westminster-hnll,  wiih  great  solem- 
nity. Edward  I.  did  the  same,  be- 
fore he  could  obtain  supplies  or  ser- 
vice. There  were,  therefore,  five 
charters — one  of  John,  three  of 
Henry,  and  one  of  Edward  1.,  the 
same  in  spirit,  but  slightly  varied  in 
expression. 

No  accusation  of  crime  can  be 
lawfully  made  by  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, exce))i  before  a  grand  jury, 
sworn  to  secrecy;  and  12  must  de- 
cide that  it  is  true,  before  the  party 
can  be  required  to  answer. 

Verdicts  of  juries  must  be  unani- 
mous, that  every  one  may  be  re- 
sponsible to  his  own  conscience  and 
to  the  parties,  and  that  the  decision 
may  be  considered  as  a  certainty, 
not  probability. 

No  English  judge  can  pass  a  sen 
tence  greater  than  the  law  pre- 
scribes; but  he  may  diminish  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  law,  as  the 
case  requires. 

Proof  of  guilt  lies  with  the  accuser, 
and  the  accused  is  not  expected  to 

Erove  a  negative.  Proof  also  shcnild 
e  positive,  and  not  presumptive. 
All  doubts  are  construed  favourably 
to  the  accused ;  and  the  opinions  of 
a  judge  ought  to  have  no  weight 
with  a  jury  every  one  of  whom  ought 
to  think  for  himself  and  decide  for 
himself. 

Petty  juries  are  special  for  civfl 
cases  or  for  trials  of  treason,  or  poh- 
tical  ofiTences,  and  consist  of  free 
holders  or  leaseholders  of  certam 
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estate ;  or  comnunu  of  smaller  estate^ 
for  civil  or  criminal  cases.  Their 
verdict  ahoutd  be  matter  oi ctrtainty^ 
not  probability  or  poflsibility ;  and.  of 
this  certainty,  every  one  of  the  twelve 
is  bound  to  be  satisfied  before  he 
consents  to  the  verdict,  which  is  the 
sole  and  entire  affair  of  the  jur^, 
whatever  may  be  the  declared  opi- 
nion or  apparent  wisiies  of  tne 
Judge  or  court.  All  proof  of  guilt 
rests  with  the  prosecution ;  and  guilt 
is  not  to  be  inferred  if  innocency  is 
not  proved,  for  that  is  often  impossi- 
ble, and  never  required ;  while  it  is 
of  far  less  consequence  that  even  99 
ffuilty  escape  the  vengeance  of  the 
law,  than  that  one  innocent  man 
should  suffer  by  a  hasty  and  errone- 
ous verdict ;  for,  after  the  verdict  of 
the  jury,  the  law  assumes  the  guilt 
as  matter  of  certainty,  and  does  not 
libel  the  Jury  by  a  sentence  qualified 
bv  any  dfoubt  of  guilt.  The  jury  are 
also  judges  of  the  criminal  intention, 
as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  and  they  must 
be  satisfied  with  proof  of  both  before 
they  assent  to  a  verdict,  which  de- 
cides both  on  the  fact  and  the  crimi- 
nal purpose. 

Prothonotories  are  officers  for  re- 
cording the  proceedings  or  decisions 
of  courts  of  law. 

A  solicitor  is  properly  only  an  at- 
torney, who  conducts  suits  in  equity. 

The  Po9M  Commitatut  is  the 
whole  male  population,  called  out  bv 
the  sheriff  or  two  justices ;  and  ail 
not  attending  are  liable  to  be  im- 
prisoned. 

The  court  of  Piepoudre  is  formed 
at  all  fairs,  by  the  steward,  for  sum- 
mary redress  of  wrongs  in  the  fair. 

The  inng's  tribute,  or  relief,  by 
William  1.,  was,  for  an  earl,  8  war- 
horses,  saddled  and  bridled,  4  hun- 
ters, and  1  palfrey,  with  armour  and 
i('»iapons.  A  baron  paid  half;  a  va- 
vasor, or  squire,  his  best  horse  and 
complete  armour;  a  farmer,  his  best 
beast;  and  tenants,  a  year's  rent. 

Magna  Charta  w^as  a  charter  for 
the  nobles,  extorted  from  King  John ; 
and  extended  to  the  neonle  by  the 
petition  of  right  concecled  oy  Charles 
L,  arid  by  the  bill  of  rights,  1688. 

The  original  of  Magna  Charta, 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is 
14(  inches  broad,  and  201  long.  An- 
other copy  is  17  by  21. 


Fee-farin-rent  is  a  composition 
paid  by  a  whole  borough,  or  town, 
to  the  lord,  in  lieu  oi  iiu  ividual 
claims ;  and  this  arraniremi  nt  pro- 
duced free  boroughs  and  their  repre- 
sentation. Middlesex  pays  to  this 
day,  by  the  sheriffs,  a  foe-farm- rent 
of  300/.  per  annum. 

A  Heriot  comes  from  the  Saxon 
H.regeai,  tribute  of  weapons. 

Titles,  customs,  d^c.  in  law,  are 
immemorial,  even  before  Edward  II., 
or  1340. 

By  the  custom  of  gavel-kind,  in 
parts  of  Kent,  an  estate  is  divided 
among  all  the  sons;  and  that  of  an 
intestate  brother,  amon^his  brothers. 
It  is  disliked  by  the  aristocracy,  but 
much  approved  by  moralists  and 
publicists. 

From  1070  till  1362,  the  business 
and  pleadings  of  the  law  courts  were 
in  Norman  French.  The  pleas  were 
then  in  English,  and  the  enrolments 
in  Latin.  But,  in  the  age  of  Crom- 
well, both  were  in  English ;  and  it 
was  so  settled  in  1730. 

A  Feod,  or  feud,  was  a  grant  of 
land  to  a  vassal,  on  condition  to  the 
lord,  as  for  military  service,  &c. 
This  was  the  feudal  system. 

Tha  King* a  TY//e.— Henry  the 
Eighth  was  the  first  Kins  of  Eng- 
land who  assumed  the  title  of  Ma- 
jesty. Before  his  reign,  the  Sove- 
reigns were  usually  addressed  "  My 
Liege,"  and  "Your  Grace."  The 
latter  epithet  was  originally  con- 
ferred on  Henry  the  Fourth;  "Ex- 
cellent Grace"  was  ffiven  to  Henry 
the  Sixth;  "Most  Hi^h  and  Mighty 
Prince,"  to  Edwara  the  Fourth ; 
"  Highness"  to  Henry  the  Seventh  \ 
whicli  last  expression,  and  some- 
times "  Grace,  was  used  to  Henry 
the  Eighth.  About  the  end  of  this 
reign,  all  titles  were  absorbed  by 
that  of  "Mnjpsty,"  with  which 
Francis  the  First  addressed  him  at 
their  interview  in  1520.  James  the 
First  coupled  this  title  to  the  pre- 
sent "  Sacred,"  or  "Most  Excellent 
Majesty." 

Before  the  union  of  the  Crowns, 
Britain  alone  was  in  general  use,  in 
the  style  of  our  Sovereigns,  to  signify 
England  and  Wales.  Alfred,  how- 
ever^ was  called  "  Governor  of  the 
Chnslians  of  Britain ;"  Edgar,  "Mo- 
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narch  of  Britain ;"  Henry  the  Se- 
cond, "King  ot  Britain ;"  and  John, 
*'Rex  Britanniarum,  King  of  the 
Britons." 

The  royal  style  settled  on  the  5th 
of  November,  1800,  on  the  union 
with  Ireland,  which  was  to  com- 
mence from  the  first  of  January, 
1801,  runs  thus :— "  Georee  theThirdL 
by  tne  Grace  of  Grod,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
lane^  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith, 
and  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,  on  Earth,  the  Supreme 
Head." 

In  Latin,  "Georgius  Tertius  Dei 
Gratia  Britanniarum  Rex,"  &.c ;  the 
word  Britanniarum,  which  was  first 
introduced  on  this  occasion,  being 
regarded  as  expressive,  under  one 
term,  the  United  Kingdoms  of  Eng- 
land, Scotland,  and  Ireland. 

Prince  is  evidently  derived  from 
the  Latin  word  Princeps,  or  Chief. 

Zhike. — This  is  a  title  of  honour, 
or  nobility,  next  below  a  Prince.  It 
is  a  Roman  dignity;  and  the  first 
Dukes  {Ducesj  leaders)  were  com- 
manders of  armies. — ^Under  the  lat- 
ter Emperors,  the  Governors  of  pro- 
vinces were  styled  Duces.  When 
the  Goths  and  Vandals  overran  the 
provinces  of  the  Western  Empu-e, 
they  abolished  the  Roman  dignities ; 
but  the  Franks  and  others  divided  all 
Gaul  into  Duchies  and  Counties,  and 
gave  the  name  of  Dukes  {Duces)  or 
Counts  {Comites\  as  the  case  might 
be,  to  them  respectively. 

In  England,  during  the  times  of 
the  Saxons,  the  officers  and  com- 
manders of  armies  were  called 
Dukes,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ro- 
mans. After  the  Conaueror*s  time, 
the  title  lay  dormant  till  the  reign  of 
Edward  the  Third,  who  created  his 
son  Edward  (first  called  the  Black 
Prince)  Duke  of  Cornwall. 

Marquis. — {Marquis^  Fr.;  Mar- 
tjues^  Sp.;  Mardiese,  Ital.;  Marg- 
frraj'f  Sax.;  Markgrave,  Belg.) — ^A 
tJtle  of  honour  next  below  that  of 
Duke,  and  said  to  be  derived  from 
the  Harcommnnni,  an  ancient  peo- 
ple who  inhabited  the  marches  of 
Brandenburg.  It  was  introduced 
into  England  by  Richard  the  Se- 
cond, who  created  Robert  Vere 
(Earl  of  Oxford)  Marquis  of  Dublin. 
The  title  is  originally  French;  the 


Romans  were  unacquainted  with  it. 
Marquises  were  formerly  Governors 
of  frontier  towns,  or  provinces,  call- 
ed Marches, 

Earl. — This  is  an  English  title  of 
nobility  next  below  a  Marquis,  and 
above  a  Viscount.  Earls  were  an- 
ciently attendants  or  associates  of 
the  King  in  his  Coimcil  and  warlike 
expeditions;  as  Counles  (Counts) 
were  of  the  Magistrates  of  Rome. 
Hence  Earls  are  called  in  Latin 
CounieSf  and  in  French  ComUs, 
The  Germans  call  them  Graves^  as 
Margrave.  &c.;  the  Saxons  Eorl- 
demien ;  the  Danes  EorlaSy  and  the 
English  Earls.  William  the  Nor- 
man first  made  the  title  hereditary. 

Viscount.— Thia  title  is  used  for 
an  order,  or  dignity,  next  below  an 
Earl.  It  was  an  ancient  title  as  an 
office,  but  is  a  modem  one  as  a  dig- 
nity, being  never  mentioned  as  such 
before  the' reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth. 
It  is  supposed  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  the  Normans. 

Baron  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
BarOi  which  was  used  in  the  pure 
age  of  that  language  for  Fir,  a  val- 
iant man.  Hence  those  placed  next 
the  King  in  battle  were  called  Ba^ 
roneSf  as  being  the  bravest  of  the 
army;  and  as  Princes  frequently 
rewarded  the  bravery  and  fidelity  of 
those  about  them,  the  word  was  used 
for  any  noble  person  who  held  a  fee 
immediately  of  the  King.  Baron 
signifies  in  England  a  Lord,  or  Peer 
of  the  lowest  class ;  or  a  degree  of 
nobility,  next  below  that  of  a  Vis- 
count, and  above  that  of  a  Baronet 
Barons  are  Lords  of  Parliament,  and 
Peers  of  the  Realm. 

Lord.— This  is  a  eeneral  name  for 
a  Peer  of  Englan(^  which  is  also 
applied  to  several  offices,  as  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Mayor,  &c.  It  is 
a  Saxon  word,  but  abreviated  from 
two  syllables  into  one;  for  it  was 
originally  Hlaford^  which,  by  drop- 
ping the  aspirate,became  JLa/orci,  and 
afterwards,  by  contraction,  tiord. — 
"  The  etymology  of  this  word,**  says 
a  "writer,  "is  worth  observing,  for  it 
was  composed  of  Hlafi  a  loaf  of 
bread,  ana  Ford,  to  give  or  afibrd; 
so  that  Hlaford,  now  Loi-d,  implies 
a  giver  of  bread ;  because  in  tnose 
ages,  such  great  men  kept  extraor- 
dinary houses,  and  fed  the  poor;  for 
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which  reason  they  were  called  giver* 
^hrtad:' 

lady, — In  former  days,  when  men 
of  large  fortune  Uved  constantly  at 
their  mansion,  or  manor-hduscs,  the 
good  ladies,  their  wives,  as  con- 
stantly served  out  to  the  poor  week- 
ly, with  their  own  hands,  a  certain 
Quantity  of  bread,  and  were,  there- 
fore, called  Lef-daya—ivfo  Saxon 
woitls,  siig^ifving  Bread-giver.  As 
he  practice  became  less  frequent. 
Uie  words  were  soon  corrupted ;  and 
the  mistress  of  the  manor  is  called, 
to  this  day,  the  Lady^  L  e.  L^f-day. 
As  a  title  of  honour,  it  properly  be- 
longs only  to  the  daughters  of  Earls, 
ana  of  all  higher  rank ;  but  custom 
has  made  it  a  term  of  complaisance 
for  the  wives  of  knights,  and  all  wo- 
men of  eminence  or  gentility. 

Edward  II.  was  murdered  in  a 
solitary  chamber,  now  shown  at 
Berkeley  castle,  with  the  bed  and 
pillows,  and  marks  of  blood  on  the 
floor. 

Richard  II.  was  killed  in  a  room 
in  Pontrefact  castle,  now  in  niins, 
bat  nearly  perfect  on  three  sides. 

The  bedstead  and  travelling  trea- 
■ory  of  Richard  III.  is  still  shown 
at  Kothley,  near  Leicester.  It  was 
hollow,  and  full  of  gold  pieces,  not 
discovered  till  120  years  afterwards. 
His  stone-coffin,  and  the  skull  of 
Wolsey,  were  for  years  in  possession 
of  Sir  R.  Phillips. 

Edward  I.  first  banished  the  Jews 
from  England;  but  Cromwell  per- 
mitted their  return.  As  they  could 
hold  no  property  in  land,  m  any 
Christian  country,  they  were  the 
universal  exchange  brokers,  and 
dealers  m  money  and  firovernment 
funds.  They  enable  all  Christian 
governments  to  borrow  and  to  carry 
on  wars.  The  Groldsmidts  were  the 
agents  of  the  Pitt  administration ; 
and  Rothschild,  the  modern  Jew,  is 
necessary  to  all  the  governments  of 
Europe,  conferring  on  each,  on  due 
security,  the  monetary  strength  of 
the  whole. 

Magna  Charta  demanded  wit- 
nesses before  trial;  and,  since  Ed- 
ward ni.,  the  fictitk)us  names  of 
John  Doe  and  Richard  Roe  are  put 
J3to  writB,  as  pretended  witnesses! 

The  power  which  the  House  of 
Commons  possesses  of  granting  rr 


withholding  subsidies  or  grants  to 
the  crown  or  executive  power — and 
the  indispensable  assent  of  each 
branch  of  the  British  le^slature  in 
the  enactment  of  law.  which  govem 
the  courts  of  law  ana  bind  the  peo- 
ple— confer  an  influence  on  that 
body  which  obliges  the  crown  to 
compromise  with  tne  leaders  or  ma- 
jorities, by  conferring  on  them  the 
ministerial  direction  of  the  govern- 
ment. Hence,  as  these  parties  vacil- 
late, changes  of  administration  take 
place.  Again,  as  the  restoration  in 
1660  was  the  act  of  the  people  or 
their  leaders,  and,  as  the  revolution 
in  1688  was  also  the  act  of  the  peo- 
ple or  their  leaders;  so  the  crown, 
py  policy  and  habit,  yields  to  this 
influence,  and  changes  of  adminis- 
tration are  evidences  of  the  fluctua- 
ting ascendancy  of  parties.  Since 
those  periods,  therefore,  the  changes 
have  been  numerous.  The  two  par- 
ties in  the  aristocracy  are  the  Whiff 
and  TVy— those  who  would  euro 
the  power  of  the  crown,  and  those 
who  would  curb  the  power  of  the 
people.  But  among  the  people  there 
are  four  parties,  those  who  follow 
the  aristocracy  as  Whig  or  Tory; 
those  who  seek  to  increase  the  inffu- 
ence  of  the  people  in  parliament,  and 
render  the  House  of  Commons  a 
real  representation,  who  are  called 
reformers;  and  those  who  are  re- 
publicans. 

The  first  summonsesTor  calUng  a 
parhament,  under  the  Normans, were 
in  the  49th  of  Henry  II. 

Chivalry  appears  to  have  emanated 
from  the  combats  in  ampitheatres, 
instituted  by  the  semi-barbarous  Ro- 
mans. With  greater  propriety,  men 
fought  instead  of  animals  i  the 
combats  were  a  species  of  boxing- 
matches,  in  which  the  parties  were 
covered  with  armour,  and  provided 
with  spears,  swords,  battle-axes,  and 
maces.  Tilts,  justs,  and  tourna- 
ments occurred  on  the  return  of  the 
crusaders  from  the  holy  wars.  For 
3  or  400  years  they  were  the  chief 
amusements  of  courts,  and  the  suc- 
cessful combatants  acquired  celebri- 
ty, knighthood,  and  the  favour  of 
tne  ladies ;  their  seconds,  or  bottle- 
holders,  they  called  'squires.  When 
publick  combats  declined,  successful 
knights  travelled  in  quest  of  adven- 
tures, to  correct  injustice,  and  fight 
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in  the  cause  of  the  ladies;  and  the 
consequent  follies  gave  rise  to  the 
novel  of  Don  Quixote. 

The  revenues  of  the  193  abbeys, 
dissolved  at  the  reformation  or  gene- 
ral plunder,  were  2,853,000/.,  or  15,- 
OOOi,  each,  on  the  average.  The 
lands  given  to  court  favourites 
would,  at  this  time,  pav  half  the  in- 
terest of  the  publick  debt. 

At  the  time  of  the  violent  dissolu- 
tion of  the  relicious  houses  by  Henry 
VIII.,  estates  left  to  them,  t7t  trtt^L 
by  pious  persons,  for  the  poor  ana 
sundry  charitable  purposes,  worth  a 
million  per  annum,  and  now  worth 
20  millions,  were  seixedby  the  crown 
and  granted  to  the  servile  parlia- 
ment, nobility,  and  courtiers,  who, 
since  that  time,  have  continued  to 
•njoy  the  same. 

17,000  acres  were  added  to  the  New 
Forest  in  the  reign  of  William  I. 

The  tyrant,  William  I.,  to  preserve 
his  game.,  made  it  forfeiture  of  pro- 
perty, and  imprisonment  to  disable 
a  Wild  beast ;  and  loss  of  eyes  for  a 
stag,  buck,  or  boar.  Of  these  laws, 
the  clergy  were  zealous  promoters  ; 
and  they  protested  against  ameliora- 
tions under  Henry  lu. 

The  curfew  was  a  law  only  till  the 
accession  of  Henry  I.  Since  that 
time,  the  8  o'clock  evening-bell  has 
been  a  custom  only.  Henry,  at  the 
same  tim(!^  voluntarily  ]irociaimed 
the  first  charter  of  liberties,  which 
was  confirmed  bv  Stephen  and  Hen- 
ry II.,  but  neglccled  till  extorted 
from  John. 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Clarence  is 
derived  from  the  earldom  of  Clare, 
in  Suffolk. 

The  title  of  Duke  of  Albemarle  is 
derived  from  the  earldom  of  Aumerle, 
or  Albemarle,  in  Upper  Normandy. 

Pair  Rosamond,  the  favourite  of 
Henry  II.,  had  a  son  by  him,  Wil- 
liam Longspec,  earl  of  Salisbury, 
who  was  a  constant  adherent  of  his 
brother,  the  tyrant  John,  and  a  man 
of  fffeat  renown  in  the  events  of  that 
turbulent  age.  He  died  in  1226 ;  but 
bis  widow,  not  less  remarkable  for 
her  personal  deeds,  lived  till  1263, 
and  died  Abbess  of  Lacock. 

From  the  12th  to  the  15th  century, 
the  barons  of  England  were  so  inde- 


pendent of  the  Bj  'ereign,  that  ther 
often  made  form  d  wars  on  each 
other;  they  tried  causes,  and  ad- 
ministered justice  in  the  Barons' 
Court,  in  the  great  hall  of  their  ca»* 
ties,  and  had  prisons  within  them  { 
and  they  even  coined  money.  Th« 
Earl  of  Warrene  held  numeroos  ma- 
nors in  twelve  different  counties 
and  the  sixth  Earl  of  Douglas  ueeo 
to  be  attended  by  2000  horse.  Ba 
rons  at  first  sat  in  parliament  to  per* 
form  a  duty  as  possessors  of  lana 
belonging  to  the  king ;  but  Richard 
II.  summoned  them  by  writ,  with- 
out reference  to  their  lands;  and 
made  peers  by  letters  patent,  a  prac- 
tice which  continues  to  this  day, 

20/.  a  year  was  the  income  of  a 
knight;  a  baron's,  266/.  13«.  id.;  and, 
an  earl's,  400/.,  in  the  13th  centurv. 
Their  tribute,  or  relief,  was  a  fourth. 

Knights  baronets,  with  male  de- 
scent, was  a  contrivance  of  Cecil, 
Eart  of  Salisbury,  to  raise  money  for 
King  James  to  reduce  and  civilize 
Ulster.  The  parly  applying  were  re- 
quired to  have  1000/.  per  annum,  to 
be  of  good  birth,  and  to  raise  30  fool- 
soldiers,  and  maintain  them  in  Ulster 
for  three  years ;  or,  as  an  equivalent, 
pay  1000/.  One  hundred  soon  obtain- 
ed the  title :  and  the  first  who  applied 
and  got  it  was  Sir  Nicholas  Bacon, 
of  Redgrave,  Suffolk.  This  title  was 
extended  to  Scotland,  for  the  pur 
pose  of  settling  Nova  Scotia ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Gordone,  of  Gordon-stone, 
was  the  first  baronet,  in  1626;  end 
these  Scotch  baronets  are  now  called 
Baronets  of  Nova  Scotia. 

Knights  bannerets  led  their  vas- 
sals to  battle  under  their  own  ban- 
ner ;  but  knights  bachelors  were 
those  who  were  commanded  by  a 
superiour.  The  former  were  expected 
to  bring  100  men  into  the  field. 

Esouires  were,  amone  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  shield-bearers  and 
armour-bearers,  and  called  ermiger 
and  scutigerulus,  from  which  last 
comes  the  word  esquire.  A  British 
queen  is  recorded  as  marrving  the 
armigerum^  or  esquire  of  ner  nus- 
band.  Under  Charlemagne  they 
were  called  SdiUdknappa  ;  theii  bj 
the  French,  Ecuyer ;  Angliciaea 
Enquire  ;  and  now  conferred  on  all 
who  have  a  good  coat  or  a  clean 
shirt. 
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Bachelor  was  a  title  of  rank  in  the 
middle  aees,  between  an  esquire  und 
knight,  irom  Bas  Chevalier. 

\'illain.  in  ancient  times  meant  a 
country  labourer. 

A  boor,  in  modern  language,  signi- 
fies anv  unlettered  vulgar  person; 
but  under  the  Norman  princes,  this 
class,  called  villains,  was  divided  into 
vassal  boors  and  free  boors;  those 
who  were  sold  with  the  land,  and 
those  who  were  free,  to  enoose 
an  employer.  To  this  day  the  dis- 
tinction prevails  in  some  countries, 
and  particularly  in  Russia,  where  the 
vassal- boors  are  divided  into  classes, 
as  boors  belonging  to  the  sovereign ; 
mining  boors,  who  are  sold  with  the 
property ;  ana  private  boors,  who  be- 
long to  the  nobility,  and  parform  the 
labour  on  their  estates ;  they  amount 
to  12  or  15  millions. 

The  three  bastard  sons  of  John  of 
Oaant,  by  Katharine  Swinford,  were 
called  Beaufort,  from  his  castle  in 
France,  and  made  Dukes  of  Somer- 
set and  Exeter,  and  Marquisscs  and 
Earls  of  Dorset. 

In  1290,  the  royal  family  of  Scot- 
land became  extinct,  and  the  rights 
of  several  competitors  were  submit- 
ted to  the  arbitration  of  Edward  I., 
he  made  his  award  in  favour  of  John 
Baliol.  The  Scots  were  dissatisfied, 
and  preferred  successively  William 
Wallace  and  Robert  Bruce,  wliich 
led  to  an  invasion  and  conquest  of 
Scotland  by  Edward.  Fresh  dis- 
turbances in  Scotland  led  him  to  as- 
semble an  army  at  Carlisle,  where  he 
died,  in  1307 ;  but,  in  1314,  the  battle 
of  Bannockburn  terminated  the  war. 

The  body  of  Thomas  Beaufort, 
Duke  of  Exeter,  who  died  in  1427, 
was  found,  in  1772,  in  the  ruins  of 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Edmondsbury, 
wrapped  in  lead.  The  lead  was  open- 
ed, and  the  body  found  fresh.  Some 
brutal  workmen  stole  away  the  lead, 
and  then  threw  the  corpse  into  a 
bole,  which  they  filled  up. 

Agincourt  is  a  village  in  Picardy, 
where  Henry  V.  was  intercepted  with 
about  20,000  men,  by  100,000  under 
the  Due  d'Alen^on,  Oct.  25,  1415. 
The  French  were  defeated  with  the 
loss  of  10,000  slain,  nnd  14,000  made 
prisoners,  whom  Henry  barbarously 
krardered  under  a  false  alarm. 


The  battle  of  Bannockburn  waa 
fought  on  the  25th  of  June,  1314,  be- 
tween the  Scots,  under  Robert  Bruce, 
and  the  English,  under  the  youne 
King,  Edward  II.  The  English 
croraed  a  rivulet  to  the  attack,  but 
Bruce  having  duc^pits,  which  he  had 
covered,  they  fell  into  them,  and  were 
thrown  into  confusion.  The  route 
was  complete,  and  60,000  English 
were  killed  or  taken  prisoners. 

The  Cinque  or  Five  Ports  of  Dover. 
Sandwich,  Romney,  Winchelsea,  and 
Rye,  as  the  nearest  points  to  France, 
were  anciently  conndered  as  the  keys 
of  the  kingdom,  and  therefore  put 
under  a  Lord  Warden. 

Saddles  were  not  used  till  the  third 
Century. 

Estrays  are  animals  found  at  large, 
without  owner;  and  waifs  are  stolen 
property,  left  by  felons ;  both  belong 
to  the  lord  6{  the  manor. 

The  Eoeoign-day  is  the  first  day  of 
every  term ;  but  usage  concedes  tnree 
days  as  essoign  or  excuse. 

Q,uit-rent  is  so  called  from  tDkite- 
rent,  being  to  be  paid  in  silver ;  which, 
in  other  rents,  were  paid  in  kind. 

The  Spanish  Armada,  for  invading 
Englana  in  1588,  consisted  of  130 
ships,  of  which  100  were  larger  than 
anv  before  built.  It  convey^  19,296 
sofdiers,  10,600  seamen,  and  2630 
brass  cannon.  They  were  to  convey 
an  army  of  34,000  men  from  the 
■Scheldt,  in  flat-bottom  boats.  The 
English  opposing  fleet,  of  smaller 
vessels,  was  about  101  ships.  Tlie 
Armada  returned  by  the  Shetland 
Islands,  and  not  more  than  half 
reached  the  Spanish  ports. 

The  right  of  Gleaning  is  founded 
on  the  express  injunction  of  the  Mo- 
saic law,  which  Jesus  declared  he 
came  to  fulfil  and  enforce. 

Racks,  for  extorting  confessions, 
were  made  of  pulleys,  cords,  thumb- 
screws, &c.,  oy  which  the  pHrties 
were  made  to  confess  whatever  was 
wished. 

The  writs  issued  in  chancery  arb 
those  which  relate  to  the  crown, 
which  used  to  be  kept  in  a  little  bagi 
and  those  relative  to  the  subject  kept 
in  a  hamper;  and  hence  the  hanni- 
per-office  and  petty-bag-office. 

A  pardon  cannot  follow  an  im 
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peachment  by  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. 

ThrGuelphs  succeeded  to  the  Eng- 
lish tlirone  by  oct  of  parliament,  as 
Protesian  t  descendants  of  Elizabeth, 
the  daughter  of  James  I.  married  to 
Frederic  Rlector  Palatine,  whose 
daughter  Sophia  married  Ernest 
Augustus,  Bishop  of  Osnaburgh,  af- 
terwards Duke  of  Hanover,  vmo,  in 
1692,  was  created  ninth  Elector  of 
the  German  Empire. 

In  passing  British  laws  (if  private) 
a  petition  for  leare  ia  presented,  ana 
referred  to  a  committee  for  leave  to 
bring  in  the  bill :  if  publick,  the  bill  is 
moved  without  leave;  but,  in  the 
lords,  it  is  referred  to  two  judces  to 
report.  After  the  second  reading  it 
goes  before  a  committee,  select,  or  of 
tnc  whole  house.  It  is  then  read  a 
rhird  time,  and  passed;  first  in  one 
house  and  then  in  the  other,  when 
the  royal  assent  makes  it  law. 

Bail  is  security  to  appear  and  an- 
swer 10  some  accusation ;  and,  by  an 
abuse  of  law,  is  in  England  exacted 
for  claims  of  debt,  but  restricted  to 
sums  above  25/.  The  vexations  of 
the  system  render  it  a  source  of  in- 
tolerable oppression.  The  law  re- 
fuses bail  on  sworn  charges  for  trea- 
son, murder,  manslaughter,  felony, 
and  outlawry.  Excessive  bail  is  for- 
bidden. 

No  person  can  be  arrested  in  a  fair 
except  for  debts  contracted  there,  or 
promised  there  to  be  paid.  This  is 
ancient  law,  opposed  to  the  turpitude 
of  modem  legislation,  andthevillany 
^'  '^gal  practice  unrestrained  by  be- 
Tent  legislation. 


of  Icj 
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In  England,  a  male  of  12 may  take 
the  oath  of  alleg^iance;  at  14,  may 
consent  to  marriage,  or  choose  a 
ffuardian,  or  make  a  will ;  at  17,  may 
be  an  executor ;  and,  at  21,  is  of  age. 
A  female,  at  12.  may  consent  to  a 
marriage ;  at  14,  may  choose  a  guar- 
dian ;  at  17,  may  be  an  executrix ; 
and,  at  21,  is  of  age. 

By  the  statutes  of  the  9th  and  I3th 
of  William  III.,  it  is  enacted,  that 
submissions  to  arbitration  may  be  a 
rule  of  any  of  the  courts  of  record, 
and  equivalent  in  force  to  the  deci- 
sion or  a  jury.  These  statutes  are, 
however,  unavailing,  owing  to  bar- 
naters  being  often  made  arbiters,  by 


which  a  decision  according  to  law, 
and  not  according  to  equity,  is  mada. 
—  Vide  Gas elce. 

The  first  administration  of  Charlea 
II.  was  a  conciliating  mixture  of  re- 
spectable republicans,  and  his  per- 
sonal adherents  while  abroad,  under 
Clarendon.    It  lasted  till  1663. 

The  second  was  formed  under  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  zeal 
ous  Papist,  and  lasted  till  1670. 

The  third,  called  the  Cahal.  from 
the  initials  of  their  names— ClifibrdL 
Arlington.  Buckingham,  Ashley,  ana 
Lauderdale.  Pubhck  crime  ana  un* 
principled  policy  was  now  at  its 
height,  and  no  man's  life  or  honour 
was  secure. 

King  James,  in  1685,  continued, 
vrith  some  additions,  the  administra- 
tion of  his  brother. 

King  William,  In  1689,  established 
the  first  decided  Whig  administra- 
tion. In  1690,  he  admitted  Tories; 
and,  in  1693,  the  Whigs  were  restored. 

Queen  Anne,  in  1702,  chose  a  Whig 
Administration  till  1710,  consisting 
of  Lord  Godolphin,  Lord  Somers,  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  &c.  The  To- 
ries succeeded,  under  Harley,  Bo- 
lingbroke,  and  the  Clarendons. 

George  I.,  in  1714,  chose  a  Whfg 
administration ;  and  the  Tories  wr^ 
prosecuted. 

George  II.  continued  the  Whigs  in 
power;  but  a  reforming  party,  led 
by  Windham,  Shippen,  Hun^crford, 
and  Pitt,  now  appeared  in  parliament. 
At  this  time,  Whigs  and  Tories  were 
considered  as  alienated  from  the  in-- 
terests  of  the  people.  In  1739,  the 
Walpole  administration  yielded  to  a 
more  popular  \\  hig  party ;  and,  in 
1744,  other  Whigs  came  into  power. 

In  1754,  a  mixed  administration 
was  formed  under  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle ;  but,  in  1756,  a  change  took 
place  in  favour  of  the  Whigs,  and  the 
first  Piit  became  minister. 

George  III.,  in  1760,  ejected  the 
Whigs  and  formed  a  Tory  adminis- 
tration under  Bute  and  Jenkinson. 

In  1763,  Grenville  succeeded  Bute  r 
and  his  prosecutions  of  Wilkes,  ana 
plans  of  taxing  America,  changed 
the  fortunes  of  the  empire. 

In  1765.  the  Whigs  came  into 
power  under  the  Marquis  of  Rock- 
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i&gham ;  and,  m  1766,  a  change  of 
men  took  place,  and  Mr.  Pitt  return- 
ed to  office. 

In  1771,  the  Tory  administration 
«f  Lord  North  was  formed,  and  con- 
tinued through  the  American  war, 
till  1782,  when  the  Whigs,  under  the 
Marquis  of  Rockingham,  came  into 
power.  The  death  of  the  mar9ui9 
occasioned  a  division  of  the  Whifs, 
and  a  coalition  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  the 
head  of  one  division,  with  Lord 
North,  at  the  head  of  the  Tories,  in 
1783.  Late  in  that  year,  the  admi- 
uistration  of  the  second  Pitt  was 
formed^  and  it  continued  on  Tory  prin- 
ciples till  the  French  war  in  1^1. 

In  1801,  another  Tory  administra- 
tion was  formed  under  Addiugton. 

In  1904,  the  Pitt  administration 
was  restored.  Early  in  1806  Pitt 
died,  and  a  Whig  administration 
succeeded  under  Mr.  Fox;  but  he 
dying  in  September,  a  Tory  admi- 
nistration, under  Perceval  and  El- 
don,  succeeded  in  the  February  fol- 
lowmg.  Perceval  was  shot  in  1812 ; 
but  the  same  administration  was 
continued  by  George  IV..  under 
Liverpool  till  Liverpool's  death,  in 
1827. 

A  mixed  administration  succeeded 
of  Whigs  and  Tories  under  Canning, 
who  di^  in  the  same  year ;  and  was 
succeeded  by  Lord  (Soderich  and  a 
Tory  party,  and  replaced,  in  1828,  by 
the  Duke  of  Wellington*  who,  in 
1830  was  succcedfjd  by  Earl  Grey  and 
the  Whigs. 

The  Act  of  Union  with  Scotland 
was  the  5th  of  Anne,  cap.  8,  and 
consisted  of  25  articles,  one  of  which 
provides,  that  the  land-tax  of  Scot- 
land shall  be  but  in  a  fixe^  proportion 
to  that  of  England. 

The  battle  of  Culloden,  in  which 
the  Guelphs,  under  William  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  defeated  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts,  took  place  in  April,  1745, 
near  Inverness.  Nearly  3000  of  the 
Scots  were  killed  on  the  field,  or  bar- 
barously slaughtered  afterwards  in 
the  pursuit;  while  the  executioner 
made  terrible  examples  of  many 
others.  Prince  Charles,  after  wan- 
dermg  as  a  fugitive,  and  experienc- 
ing many  romantick  adventures, 
escaped  to  France,  and  died  at  Rome, 
in  1788. 

The  Juge§  de  Paix^  or  Justices 


of  the  Peace,  in  France,  amount  to 
several  thousand,  and  are  chiefly 
lawyers,  with  small  salaries.  They 
decide  petty  cases  of  property,  be- 
sides keeping  the  peace,  and,  in  other 
respects,  their  functions  resemble 
those  of  English  Justices  of  the 
Peace,  with  this  incalculable  and 
exemplary  advantage,  that  no  action 
can  be  maintained  m  any  court,  till 
the  Juge  dc  Pais  has  certified  that 
he  has  heard  the  parties,  and  finds  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  the  difference. 

By  the  saHque  law  in  France,  no 
female  can  succeed  to  the  throne. 

The  word  vfrit  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  writan,  to  write. 

De  facto  is  applied  to  actual  pos- 
session, and  de  jure^  to  right. 

A  Hindoo  jury,  agreeable  to  an- 
cient custom,  consists  of  five  per- 
sons, chosen  from  among  the  elders ; 
two  by  the  plaintiff,  two  by  the  de- 
fendant, ana  the  fifth  by  the  admi- 
nistrator of  justice. 

Twelve  persons,  assembled  for  an 
unlawful  purpose,  constitute  a  riotous 
assembly. 

The  number  of  barristers,  in  1831, 
was  1132,  whose  fees  constituted  one 
fourth  of  the  whole  expenses  of  law- 
suits; conveyancers  and  pleaders^ 
132;  London  attorneys,  9342;  coun- 
try attorneys,  2742 ;  total  number  of 
lawyers  in  England  and  Wales, 
13,348,  being  453  more  than  there 
were  on  the  1st  January,  1830.  For 
the  10  years  ending  1830,  the  attor- 
neys paid,  in  duties  on  articles  of 
clerksnip,  admissions,  and  yearly 
certificates,  nearly  100,0002.  sterling. 

The  wall  of  Adrian  and  Severus, 
built  to  prevent  the  eruptions  of  the 
Scots  and  Picts,  extended  from  the 
Tyne  to  Solway  frith,  and  wag  80 
miles  long,  12  feet  high,  and  8  in 
thickness,  with  watch-towers. 

The  Romans  divided  Britain  into 
four  provinces : — 

1.  Wales,  called  Britannia. 

2.  South  of  the  Thames,  called 
Britannia  prima. 

3.  The  counties  from  the  Thames 
to  the  parallel  of  the  Humber  and 
Mersey,  called  Flavia  CttBarienH*. 
And, 

4.  The  Northern  Counties,  called 
Maxima  Ctesariensvt. 

They  also  occupied  Scotland  to 
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wars  to  drive  their  out  of  Normandy 


the  parallel  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
chUed  Valentia.  And  further  north, 
in  the  eastern  half,  were  the  Picti  ; 
and,  in  the  western,  the  Scoti ;  who 
were  identified  with  Hibemia  or 
Scotia. 

In  yjT,  Severus  kept  the  imperial 
court  at  EboTocum^  now  York ;  and, 
in  312,  the  Emperor  Constantine  was 
born  at  York,  his  mother  (Helena) 
being  understood  to  be  his  father's 
mistress,  and  an  inn-keeper's  daugh- 
ter at  Colchester ;  for  his  father  mar- 
r^  another  in  her  lifetime. 

In  religion  the  Britons  were  De- 
ists, or  disciples  oi  <he  druids ;  the 
Romans  introduced  »he  ffods  of  the 
Grecian  Mythology:  the  Saxons 
were  idolaters,  anacalled  the  days  of 
the  week  after  the  objects  and  ^ods 
of  their  worship.  In  597,  Pope  Gre- 
g[orjr  sent  Augustine  to  prcacn  Chris- 
tianity in  the  south,  and  Paulinus  in 
the  north.  It  spread  till  Adelfrid, 
Kingof  Deiri,  or  Northumbria,  which 
included  Maxima  Ca^ariensis,  sus- 
tained the  Saxon  relimon,  and  made 
conquests  on  all  sides,  slaying  no 
less  than  1200  monks  in  a  battle 
near  Chester.  Being  afterwards  de- 
feated and  succeeded  by  Edwin,  he 
became  a  convert  to  Paulinus ;  and, 
after  struggles  for  a  century,  Chris- 
tianity prevailed. 

The  Trojan  princes  were  contem- 
poraneous witn  the  British  princes 
about  1000  years.  The'Romans  go- 
verned 400 ;  the  Saxons  about  600 ; 
and  the  Norman  succession  about 
765  years  to  this  time. 

Wales  continued  a  separata  sove- 
reignty till  Edward  I.,  in  1283 ;  and 
Scotland  till  its  king  succeeded  of 
right  to  both  kingdoms  in  1603.  Ire- 
land was  invaded  by  Henry  II.  in 
1172,  but  never  quite  conquered  till 
the  time  of  Cromwell.  The  Legis- 
latures of  England  and  Scotland, 
were  united  in  1706;  and,  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  in  1800. 

The  wars  in  France,  in  wliich 
England  was  involved  for  nearly 
two  centuries,  arose  from  the  Dukes 
of  Normandy  being  Kings  of  Eng- 
land. They  held  Normandy  under 
fief  grantea  to  Rollo,  and  were  too 
powerful  for  their  lord.  Intermarry- 
ing too  in  the  French  court,  they  ac- 
quired titles  to  the  Frerch  crown, 
which  France  opposed ;   md,  hence, 


on  the  French  side,  and  wars  of  en* 
croachment  on  the  other  side.  The 
Enj^lish  princes  gained  bloody  vic- 
tories at  Cressy,  Poictiers,  and 
A^ncourt;  but  they  were  finally 
driven  out  of  France  in  the  reign  oi 
Henry  VI.,  and  lost  Calais,  by 
surprise,  in  the  reign  of  Ma«-y.  It 
\ras  to  the  English  people  a  fortu- 
nate loss;  but  the  rival  policy  of  the 
two  governments  have,  even  since 
then,  caused  half  as  many  years  ol 
war  as  of  peace. 

Wat  Tyler's  rebellion  took  place 
in  1389,  and  Jack  Cade's  in  1460. 
Both  began  in  Kent,  were  very  fatal 
to  London,  and  terminated  by  the 
death  of  their  leaders.  One  paved 
the  way  for  the  dethronement  ol 
Richard  II.,  by  his  cousin,  Henry 
Duke  of  Lancaster ;  and  the  other 
to  the  destruction  of  Henry  VI.,  and 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  or  the  Red 
Roses,  by  their  cousins  of  the  House 
of  York,  or  the  White  Roses.  The 
first  battle  was  at  St.  Albans,  in 
1455,  and  the  last  at  Tewkesbury,  in 
1471 ;  and,  in  the  16  years,  above  30 
great  battles  were  fought,  the  coun- 
try half  depopulated,  and  nearly  tho 
whole  of  the  nobility  exterminated. 

In  this  war  the  nobles,  to  seduce 
their  vassals  to  join  their  standards, 
emancipated  them  ;  and,  in  30  years 
after,  the  statute  of  alienations  ena- 
bled the  commoners  to  purchase 
land,  and  gave  a  new  character  to 
society. 

The  wars  of  the  White  and  Red 
Roses  arose  thus.  Edward  III.  had 
three  sons,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  the 
Duke  of  York,  and  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster; each  of  whom  had  sona 
The  prince  of  Wales  died  before 
him ;  and  he  was  succeeded,  of  right, 
by  his  minor  grandson,  Richard  II.. 
who  became  unpopular,  and  banished 
his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster. 
Henry  returned,  headed  the  malcon- 
tents, who,  on  dethroning  Richard, 
made  Henrv  king,  in  prejudice  of 
the  Duke  of  York  and  his  family, 
who  yielded  to  the  succession  at 
Henry  V.  and  VI.  The  latter  mar- 
ried Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  <juar- 
relled  with  the  then  Duke  of  Y  ork, 
grandson  of  Edward  III. ;  a  contest 
ensued,  and  the  duke,  and  one  ot 
his  sons,  were  killed  at  Wakefield. 
His  sons  fled,  found  portizans,  an 
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the  war  continued  till  the  Lancas- 
trians were  destroyed  ;  and  the  bro- 
thers, Edward  IV.  and  Richard  III., 
successively  filled  the  throne.  Henry 
YIL,  who  killed  Richard  in  1485,  was 
great  grandson  to  Lionel,  a  fourth 
son  of  Edward  III. ;  and  his  mother 
was  widow  of  Henry  V.,  and  had 
him  by  a  second  husband,  of  the 
name  of  Tudor;  but,  to  remove 
doubts,  he  mamed  the  daughter  of 
Edwanl  IV.,  and,  though  he  behaved 
very  ill  to  her,  had  by  her  two  sons. 
Arthur,  who  died  before  him,  ana 
Henry  the  Eighth  Henry  had  also 
a  daughter  Margaret,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  the  Kingj  of  Scotland ;  and, 
on  his  grand-children  dying  \^ithout 
issue,  her  descendant,  James  VI.  of 
Scotland,  succeeded  to  the  crown  as 
James  I.  of  England ;  and,  from  a 
daughter  of  his,  there  descended  the 
House  of  Hanover. 

The  male  line  of  the  Stuarts  in 
the  fourth  descent  were  set  aside  by 
act  of  parliament  at  the  revolution, 
owing  to  their  being  Catholicks.  But, 
in  1715  And  1745,  the  son  and  grand- 
son of  James  11.  made  vigorous  ef- 
forts to  recover  their  hereditary 
rights.  In  those  years  they  landed 
in  Scotland,  and  marched  into  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  first  was  defeated  near 
Preston,  and  the  second,  after  re- 
treating from  Derby,  was  defeated  at 
Culloden,  on  the  Ibth  of  April,  1746. 
Both  victories  were  followed  by  nu- 
merous vindictive  executions,  and  the 
victory  at  Culloden  by  a  military 
butchery  little  creditable  to  the 
powers  of  the  time.  This  male  line 
IB  now  extinct. 

The  first  coinage  in  England  was 
under  the  Romans,  at  Camulodu- 
n»7n,  or  Colchester;  and  forty  va- 
rieties of  it  are  to  be  found  in  cabi- 
nets. The  Britons  had  no  coinage, 
and,  as  a  substitute  for  gross  barter, 
paid  metal  by  weight. 

In  628,  the  first  stone  church  was 
built  by  Edwin,  King  of  Northum- 
bria,  at  York,  which  soon  after  was 
covered  with  lead,  and  then  glazed. 
Till  then,  houses  and  buildings  were 
of  wood,  or  plaster  or  mud.  The 
building  of  Wearmouth  Abbey  soon 
after  Ira  to  the  brining  of  glass- 
makers  from  the  contment. 

Rents,  down  to  the  conquesi,  and 
chiefly  afterwards,    were  paid   in 


kind, — as  in  honey,  bread,  ale,  oxen. 
sheep,  poultry,  cheese,  butter,  ana 
fish,  equal  to  a  15th  or  20th  of  the 
produce. 

Edwin,  King  of  Northumbna,  in 
the  7th  century  was  the  precursor  of 
Alfred  in  the  9th,  and  an  exemplary 
improver  and  ameliorator.  His  coin- 
age  is  still  in  existence ;  and,  though 
he  improved  Yorkshire,  yet,  so  late 
as  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  there 
was  no  recorded  town  in  the  now 
saturated  cuunty  of  Lancashire. 

The  pound  sterling  was,  in  Saxon 
times,  a  pound  troy  of  silver,  and  a 
shilling  Its  twentieth,  consequently 
above  three  times  as  large  as  at  pre- 
sent. 

Wakes  and  annual  feasts  were  es- 
tablished by  the  Saxons,  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  Saint's  day  of  their  parish 
church;  and  market-towns  were 
then  designated  as  such. 

Originally  juries  were  12  men,  who, 
on  oath,  certified  their  belief  of  inno- 
cence. Then,  in  formal  trials,  they 
were  the  persons  present;  and,  in 
time,  ftxed  at  12. 

After  the  battle  of  Hastings,  a 
list  was  taken  of  William's  chiefs, 
amounting  to  629,  and  called  the 
Battle  Ron ;  amon^  whom  the  lands 
and  distinctions  nf  the  followers  of 
Harold  were  distributed.  The  north- 
em  counties  held  out;  and  York 
was  defended,  but  taken,  its  defend- 
ers put  to  death,  and  the  whole  coun- 
try devastated,  many  ancient  towns 
being  utterly  destroyed. 

The  division  of  the  kingdom  into 
counties,  hundreds,  and  tithings,  is 
ascribed  to  Alfred ;  but  there  is  evi- 
dence that  some  counties  bore  their 
names,  and  had  those  divisions  150 
years  earlier. 

The  tiihing  meant  every  10  fami- 
lies; and  the  hundred  10  tithings, 
governed  by  a  head  constable  or  bai- 
lifli  who  held  courts  for  the  trial  of 
causes ;  and  the  hundred  is  still  lia- 
ble for  damages  by  unlawful  acts. 

Alfred  also  was  said  to  be  the  con- 
triver of  trial  by  jury,  but  we  have 
evidence  of  such  trials  long  before 
his  time.  In  a  cause  tried  it  Ha- 
warden,  in  Flintshire,  nearly  a  cen- 
tin-y  before  Alfred,  we  have  a  list  of 
the  twelve  jurors,  confirmed  too  bv 
the  (act  that  the  descendants  of  one 
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of  them,  called  Corbyn  of  the  Gate, 
sdJl  preserve  their  name  and  resi- 
deDce  at  a  Bpot  in  the  parish,  called 
the  Gate. 

It  is  more  probable  that  Alfred 
better  regulated  all  these  legal  pro- 
visions, and  perhaps  ihe  divisions  of 
(parishes  also,  of  ^'hich  the  earliest 
ist  is  that  of  Pope  Nicholas,  who,  in 
1291,  ordered  an  account  of  the  value 
of  all  English  benefices  to  be  taken, 
and  which  is  still  preserved. 

Doomsday-book,  or  Dom-boc.  was 
an  account  of  a  survey  of  all  the 
lands  of  the  kingdom,  taken  by  the 
survey  of  commissioners  and  the  la- 
bour of  six  years.  It  was  lately 
printed  from  the  original,  still  pre- 
served at  Westminster.  It  divides 
the  land  into  oxgangs  or  bovaies  of 
12  or  15  acres;  virgates  of  40  acres; 
carucates  of  8  oxgangs,  or  100  acres; 
and  hides  of  aoout  120  acres,  or 
more. 

Danegeld  was  a  land-tax  imposed 
by  Ethelred,  to  enable  him  to  expel 
the  Danes,  but  retained  after. 

In  Doomtday-book  a  caracat«,  or 
100  acres,  was  valued  at  only  32<2., 
and  4  at  10«.;  and  sometimes  at 
only  8». 

It  appears  that  the  annual  revenue 
of  the  crown  lands,  between  the 
Mersey  and  the  Ribblc,  was,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  but 
149/.  16».  lOd.;  and,  taken  as  crown - 
lands  at  10  times  too  little,  and  mo 
ney  at  100  times  greater  worth,  the 
whole  was  under  150,000/.;  the  same 
tract,  as  returned  under  the  property- 
tax  in  1814,  was  worth  2,569,761/. 

The  Conqueror  gave  398  manors 
to  Roger  de  Poitou,  who  biult  Lan- 
caster and  other  castles ;  but  rebel- 
ling against  the  tyrant,  the  whole 
were  given  to  his  son,  William  Ru- 
fus.  They  constitute  the  Duchy  of 
Lancaster  Estates,  but  are  now 
much  curtailed;  hence  arose  the 
great  power  of  the  Dukes  of  Lan- 
caster. 

Edward  III.  made  a  levy  of  ship- 
ping to  convey  his  army  to  France, 
in  1338;  and  assessed  London,  25 
ships  and  662  men  ;  Bristol  24  ships, 
and  600  men ;  Hull  16  ships  and  466 
men;  Portsmouth  5  ships  and  96 
men;  and  Liverpool  1  bark  and  6 
men.  For  the  kingdom,  700  ships 
and  14,141  men. 


When  Charles  I.  levied  ship-mo- 
ne^,  in  1636,  he  assessed  London  7 
ships  of  40U0  tons,  and  1560  men; 
Yorkshire,  2  ships  of  600  tons,  or 
1-2,000/.;  Bristol,  1  ship  of  100  tons, 
or  1000/.;  Lancashire,  1  ship  of  4U0 
tons,  or  1000/.;  Hull,  140/.  towardb 
Yorkshire;  and  Liverpool  25/.  to- 
wards 1000/.  for  Lancashire. 

At  the  Reformation,  from  1538  to 
1544,  Henry  the  Eighth  unmercifully 
dissolved  and  seized  on  the  revenues 
of  645  monasteries,  375  convents,  96 
colleges,  2374  chantries  and  free 
chapels,  and  110  hospitals;  ^ving 
the  possessors  a  trifling  annuity  or 
simple  donation.  The  proceeds  were 
nearly  5  millions  sterling,  or  50  mill- 
ions in  our  present  money ;  and  their 
estates  he  lavished  among  his  fa- 
vourites and  courtiers,  sending  all 
opponents  to  the  stake  or  the  block. 

The  Book  of  Innocent  Sunday 
Sporlsy  liberally  published  by  James 
I.,  on  the  principle  that  Sundav  is  a 
Christian  festival,  so  ofTendea  the 
Puritans,  that  its  sanction  by  Charles 
I.  was  a  primary  cause  of  the  civil 
wars.  The  Puritans  regarded  Sun- 
day as  the  Saturday  of  me  Mosaick 
law.  and  adopting  a  Catholick  fes- 
tival as  the  real  sabbath,  insisted  on 
keeping  Sunday,  the  first  day,  just 
as  the  Jews  keep  Saturday,  the  set- 
enUi  day,  or  the  ordained  sabbath  of 
the  fourth  commandment.  The 
liberal  views  of  James  and  Charles 
did  not  however,  suit  the  religious 
prejudices  of  that  day. 

The  first  clothing  fabricks  in  Eng- 
land were  made  in  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward III.,  and  called  Kendal  cloth 
and  Halifax  cloth. 

In  1253,  wheat  sold  at  2a.  6d.  per 
quarter;  in  1272,  a  labourer  got  l^d, 
per  day :  and  a  harvest  man  2d.  In 
1256,  brewers  sold  3  gallons  of  beer 
for  Id.  In  1248,  the  king  paid  18s. 
4d.  for  37  sheep,  or  6d.  each. 

In  1300,  wheat  and  barley  f<!tched 
38.  4</.,  and  oats  Is.  Sd.  per  quarter; 
a  cow,  6s.;  a  fat  sheep,  Is.i  a  hen, 
lid.;  and  a  pair  of  shoes  id.  Laboui 
from  U</.  to  2d.  per  day 

In  1314,  parliament  fixed  the  price 
of  a  fat  ox  at  ISs.;  a  cow,  12«.;  a  far 
hog.  3s.  Ad.;  a  sheep.  Is.  2d.;  a  couple 
of  chickens,  \d.;  a  goose.  2id.;  and 
eggs,  id.  per  dozen.  Arable  land,  in 
Kent,  let  from  3d.  to  Qd  per  acre* 
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paatnre  at  1(<.;  and  me«dow  from  4<2. 
to  KM. 

In  the  middle  of  the  14th  centwy, 
wine  was  Ad.  per  gallon ;  wool  was 
2t.  per  stone ;  Kendal  cloth,  from  3^. 
4d.  to  S8.  per  piece;  wheat,  from  As. 
to  6s.  per  quarter.  In  1500,  oats 
were  2».  per  quarter,  and  wheat  &».; 
ale,  2d.  per  gallon.  Labour,  2id  to 
3|<1  per  day. 

In  the  16th  century,  wheat  ave- 
raged 2U.;  and  labour  Qd.  per  day. 
During  the  civil  wars,  wheat  ave- 
raged 3/.  129.  At  the  Revolution,  it 
was  II.  I9s.  At  the  Accession  of 
George  III.,  wheat  was  339.;  barley, 
20s.i  and  oats,  lbs.  Labour,  1^.  to 
U.  6d,  per  day. 

Before  1300,  11  oz.  2  dwts.  of  fine 
silver,  and  18  dwts.  of  alloy,  were 
equal  to  20^.  In  1412,  the  same  was 
coined  into  30«.;  and,  in  1527,  into 
45*.  But,  in  1545,  6  oz.  of  silver  and 
6  of  alloy  were  coined  into  48ff.;  in 
1546,  but  4  of  silver  and  8  of  alloy 
into  4S«.;  and,  in  1551,  the  5th  of 
Edward  VI.,  but  3  of  silver  and  9  of 
alloy  were  coined  into  72s.  Eliza- 
beth, in  1560,  restored  the  old  stan- 
dard in  609.;  and,  in  1601,  in  629.  It 
is  now  669.,  of  the  same  standard. 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  house, 
in  a  country  town,  let  for  49.  or  69. 
per  annum ;  and  the  purchase  was 
BL  or  61.  Wheat  was  Is.  a  bushel ; 
malt  and  oats,  Id.i  an  ox,  269.;  and 
a  fat  sheep,  29.  lOd.  Claret,  2i<i., 
and  red  port,  Zd.  a  quart.  Labour 
Ad.  to  6d.9L  day. 

The  rental  of  Scotland,  about  the 
period  of  the  Union,  was  but  317,018/.; 
but,  in  1812,  it  was  6,108,050/.,  mo- 
ney being  five  times  less  valuable,  bo 
that  improvements  had  increased  it 
four-fold.  The  population  was  un- 
der 1  million ;  but^  in  1821,  it  was  2 
milhons.  The  ships  had  increased, 
too,  firom  215  to  3160;  and  the  reve- 
nue was,  in  1822,  40  times  greater 
than  in  1707;  or  110,694/.  and  4,292,- 
667/. 

The  free  parts  of  the  English  con- 
stitution, and  the  securities  of  civil 
Lberty,  were  procured  by  Magna 
Charta,  in  1216,— by  Simon  Mont- 
ford,  Earl  of  Leicester,  who  obtained 
the  first  parliament  in  1256,  by  the 
concessions  of  Edward  I.,  in  return 
for  sabsidies  to  sustain  his  wars,— 
by  the  Trial  by  Jiuy  '-by  the  Peti- 


tion of  Right,  drawn  by  Lord  Ccke. — 
by  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  dmwn  Dy 
Lord  Shaftesbury, — ^bv  the  BiU  of 
Riffhts  and  Act  of  Seitiemenl,  by  the 
Libel  Bill  of  C.  J.  Foil— by  theCatho* 
lick  Emancipation  Bill, — ^and,  finally, 
by  the  Reform  Bill  of  1631,  planned 
by  Lord  Grey.  The  system  would 
be  perfect  if  sheriffs  were  obliged  to 
summon  juries  in  exact  rotation  from 
three  districts;  if  elections  were 
made  by  ballot,  so  as  to  render  voli- 
tion free  and  bribery  useless ;  and 
if  members  of  municipal  corpora- 
tions were  chosen  by  the  inhabitant 
house-holders. 

The  English  champions  of  civil 
liberty,  since  its  object  has  been 
understood,  were — Hampden,  Pym, 
Fairfax,  Hollis,  Coke,  Vane,  Lud- 
low, Lilbum,  Milton,  Sidney,  Rus- 
sell, Marvel,  Fletcher,  Locke,  Bur- 
net, Swift,  Holt,  Shippen,  Glover, 
Chatham,  Wilkes,  Camuen,  Erskine^ 
Cowper,  Fox,  Sheridan,  Whitbread, 
Paine,  Priestley,  Price,  Tooke,  Stan- 
hope, Perry,  Bel»ham,  Romilly, 
Wakefield,  and  Cartwright. 

The  best  Reading  Histories  of 
England  are  those  of  Rapin,  Hume, 
Smollet,  Henr)',  Coote,  and  Lingard. 
Portions  of  Clarendon,  Turner,  Hal- 
lam,  Beisham,  Burnet,  Ludlow,  Lyt 
tleton,  and  Spelman.  The  pecu- 
liar histories  are  Andrews,  Enfield, 
Lloyd,  Robertson,  Milton,  Anderson, 
Macaulev,  Plowden,  Lawless,  Wal- 
pole,  Guthrie,  and  Whittaker.  Then 
there  are  the  Chronicles  of  Beda, 
Gildas,  Greofirey,  Froissart,  Baker, 
Stowe,  dbc;  besides  county  and  lo- 
cal histories  in  immense  variety. 


ANCIENT  HISTORY. 

HisTOBT  is  a  record  of  the  external 
circumstances,  or  general  results  of 
a  course  of  publick  even  ts.  Its  records 
were  vague,  traditionary  and  erro- 
neous before  the  invention  of  letters, 
about  1500  or  1800  B.  C.  The  eariiest 
records  were  the  Egyptian  hiero- 
glyphicks,  the  firsi  step  towards  let- 
ters, and  some  monuments,  whose 
objects  were  described  by  exagge- 
rated tradition,  or,  when  forgotten, 
imagined.  After  the  invention  of 
writmg,  most  people  kept  publick 
scribes,  or  chioniclers,  but  as  these 
records   like  the  London  Gazettsb 
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were  subservient  to  the  state,  so  the 
constant  object  of  servile  scribes  was 
to  gratify  prevailing  interests.  But 
even  of  these,  few  have  descended 
to  our  time  in  a  perfect  state,  and  we 
have,  even  in  them,  to  depend  on 
the  translation  of  obscure  and  for- 
gotten tongues,  while  tlie  whole  are 
mingled  with  tne  crrours  and  super- 
stitions of  the  age  and  people  among 
whom  they  were  written.  Next  to 
the  Eeyntian  hierogiyphicks,  the  ce- 
lestial globe,  made  about  1200,  in  de- 
picting the  heroes  of  incidents  of  the 
previous  and  passing  age,  is  one  of 
the  least  suspicious  monuments; 
coins  are  others.  The  Chronicles 
of  the  Jews,  beginning  about  1200, 
the  Parian  Chronicle,  the  Histories 
of  Herodotus  and  Ctesias,  and  the 
poems  of  Homer,  are  therefore  the 
foundations  of  early  ancient  history. 

That  mankind  had  attained  great 
perfection  in  other  arts  and  sciences, 
before  the  art  of  writing  or  recording 
was  invented,  is  evident  from  monu- 
ments, especially  those  in  Egypt,  and 
all  those  connected  with  astronomy, 
a  science  of  long  observation  ana 
profound  research.  The  Zodiack  of 
Teniyra,  at  Paris,  is  proved,  by  the 
precession  of  the  Equinoxes,  to  be 
5400  years  old,  and  another,  at  Esnai, 
indicates  much  greater  age— some 
French  writers  say  14,000  years. 

Early  ancient  geography  lav  in  a 
narrow  compass ;  Greece  and  Italy 
were  the  extent  north  and  west,  and 
the  Indies  in  the  East.  The  Persian 
Gulf,  the  Caspian,  theEuxine,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  bounded  the  coun- 
tries consecrated  in  Ancient  History, 
and  which  extended  over  20  degrees 
of  longitude,  or  about  900  miles,  by 
12  degrees  of  latitude,  or  1800  miles. 
Arabia  and  Egypt  lay  to  the  south- 
west, Chaldea  oordered  on  Arabia, 
south  of  the  Euphrates:  Babylonia 
lay  on  that  river ;  Mesopotamia  lay 
between  it,  on  the  Tigris;  Assyria 
was  in  both  ;  Media  to  the  west,  and 
Parthia  to  the  north ;  Syria  lay  to 
the  west,  and  its  extent  was  but  400 
miles  long,  and  about  100  wide.  They 
were  large  only  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Greeks,  but  Bengal,  some  of  the 
Americaii  States,  and  even  France 
to  the  Rhine  are,  i^ither  of  them,  equal 
to  the  ancient  empires. 

The  ancients  knew  as  little  of  the 
aarface  of  the  earth,  ss  the  moderna 


of  the  interiour;  Homer  called  ali 
barbarous,  remote  from  Greece;  and 
beyond  Thrace  was  the  hyperborean 
region  of  darkness ;  and  beyond 
Etniupia,  the  region  of  light  inhabit- 
ed  by  Pigmies.  The  whole  was  sur- 
rounded, at  the  distance  of  600  miles, 
by  tlie  River  Ocean,  by  which  the 
Argonauts  returned  from  Colchis  in 
the  Black  Sea;  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo  extended  the  land  farther,  and 
gave  limited  form  to  the  old  conti- 
nent^ but  omitted  China,  and  made 
Lybia,  Africa.  Orpheus,  Herodotus, 
Pliny,  &c.,  were  equally  incongru- 
ous, and  referred  every  thing  to  the 
Mediterranean,  as  a  centre.  The 
priests  taught  that  the  Temple  of 
Apollo,  at  DclphoB,  was  the  centre 
of  the  world.  Beyond  the  Archipe- 
lago and  the  Levant  all  was  fable, 
and  they  believed  that  the  whole 
plain  of  the  earth  might  be  viewed 
from  any  very  high  mountain.  Some 
philosophers,  as  Thales,  Aristotle, 
(&c.,  taught  that  the  earth  was  e 
sphere,  but  the  vulgar  believtd  the 
priesthood,  who  placed  their  hell 
under  ground,  or  beyond  the  sea. 

History  necessarily  begins  with 
the  art  of  recording,  or  writing,  and 
this  art  appears  to  have  been  first 
exercised  in  Greece  and  the  west, 
about  1500  or  1800  B.  C.  Like  all 
arts,  it  doubtless  was  ^low  and  pro* 
gressive,  and  the  first  authors  were, 
probably,  not  the  inventors.  Sensible 
hierogiyphicks  would  precede  more 
refin^  ones ;  these  would  be  long  in 
taking  the  form  of  letters,  and  these 
long  m  being  adopted  and  acquired. 
Till  then,  all  previous  history  would 
be  tradition,  and  the  value  of  tradi- 
tion, in  1500  or  1800  B.  C.  may  be 
estimated  by  its  value  at  this  day 
among  the  negroes,  the  American 
Indians,  or  the  New  Hollanders.  In 
England  what  is  the  value^  even  in 
this  age,  of  any  tradition,  beyond 
two  or  three  generations'?  and,  when 
preserved,  it  always  degenerates  into 
miracle  and  absurdity. 

All  well-informed  nations  appear, 
after  the  invention  of  wntuig,  to  nave 
kept  chronit;ler8,who  were  the  priests 
or  astrologers;  and  these  generally 
prefi.xed  some  cosmogony,  mingled 
with  claims  of  antiquity,  with  popu- 
lar legends,  dec. 

The  Greeks  refer  the  invention  ot 
letters  to  Cadmus,  about  1500,  merehr 
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boMuiau  he  introduced   them  from  i  agree.    There  is,  therefore,  no  doubt 

PhcBoicia;  the  Egyptians  to  Mem-    "-  — "•— -  •^--  -^ 

non,  about  1600,  who  probably  bor 
rowed  them  from  the  Hindoos ;  and 
these  again  improved  on  those  of 
the  Chinese,  whose  '214  keys,  sustain- 
ed bv  inflexible  customs,  were  appa- 
rently the  first  transition  from  hie- 


loglvphicks  to  fi;enerick  characters. 
Each  key  depends  upon  the  tmmber  of 
strokes  m  it,  and  expresses  a  eenna  of 
ideas,  while  the  hieroglyphick  origin 
of  the  radix  of  most  of  them  is  pal- 

Eable.  It  is  a  Tulgar  errour  that  they 
«Te  80,000  characters,  and  they 
might  infer  that  we  also  have  as 
many  as  words,  our  characters  for 
each  word  being  different,  on  the 
— -s  principle  as  theirs. 


Temporary  notoriety  is  always  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  permanent  cele- 
brity. Tliat  which  strikes  the  vulgar 
and  ignorant,  is  not  calculated  to  en- 
dure the  cool  examination  of  intelli- 
gence; and  that  which  satisfies  the 
mteiliffcnt  few,  is  not  understood  by 
the  vulgar  multitude.  Every  seven 
or  ten  years  has  its  vulgar  prodigy, 
but  the  pantheon  of  Universal  Histo- 
ry rejects  all  these  popular  idols,  and 
consecrates  none  but  truly  original 
minds,  applied  to  subjects  of  sub- 
stantial and  universal  interest. 

The  earliest  known  chronicles  are 
those  of  the  Chinese,  Hindoos,  Jews, 
and  perhaps  those  of  the  Irish  nation. 
Thiar  imperfect  knowledge  of  phy- 
sicks,  their  general  recognition  of 
astrology,  and  their  being  in  the 
hands  or  the  priests,  have  filled  thein 
with  fables.  Some  natural  facts  en- 
able us.  howevfT,  to  infer  that  sci- 
ences, the  fruit  of  leisure,  wealth,  and 
power,  existed ;  and  thus  we  find, 
that  the  Chinese  record  an  eclipse 
in  the  year  2900  B.  C,  and  a  general 
conjunction  of  the  planet!*  in  900  B. 
C;  we  find,  also,  that  the  Hindoos 
record  eclipses  31B0  years  U.>fure  ilie 
Christian  era;  also,  that  the  Per- 
sians describe  positions  of  stars  in 
the  equinoxes  3000  B.  C;  that  Alex- 
ander found  at  Babylon  celestial  oh- 
«ervations  for  1902  years,  in  330  B. 
C;  and  the  Kgvptians  claimed  ob- 
servations for  480,000  years,  which, 
taiten  as  the  astronomical  period  of 
days,  would  be  1500  years.  These 
rocorded  observations  nave  been  ex- 
amined bv  modem  tables,  corrected 
hf  refined  theories  and  they  exacth 


or  question  that  these  nations  were 
astronomers  3000  B.  C,  of  course, 
also,  they  trra^e  their  observations; 
and  hence  the  bases  of  Grecian  his- 
tory,  founded  on  the  story  of  Cad- 
mus, d(«.  must  be  false. 

Fohee  formed  the  Chinese  code  be- 
tween 2900  and  2S00  B.  C.  Confu- 
cius, their  moral  teacher,  flourished 
about  600  B.  C. 

The  Hindoos  begin  the  creation  as 
a  mere  astronomical  epoch,  when  all 
the  planets  were  in  Aries,  or  nearly 
2000  million  of  years  since ;  and 
then,  taking  in  the  motion  of  the 
nodes  and  apsides,  they  extend  it  to 
4320  millions,  which  they  call  a  Col- 
pUi  or  day  of  Brahma.  The  Yug  is 
a  period  which  brings  the  sun  and 
moon  only  into  the  same  situation  in 
the  first  of  Aries,  or  in  every  4,320,000 
years,  an  entire  Calpa  being  1000 
Vugs.  Then  100  Calpas  are  consi- 
dered by  the  priest  as  the  life  of 
Brahma,  50  of  which  have  expired. 
A  Manwantera,  or  306,720,000  years, 
is  71  Vugs  of  4,320,000  years  each, 
and  the  world  is  now  in  the  28th  of 
the  SatyaYug,and7th  Manwantera 
of  14. 

A  vicala  of  time  is  6  respirations, 
or  18  seconds,  and  GO  vicalas  are  a 
dancla^  or  IS  minutes.  A  sidereal 
year  is  a  day  of  the  gods. 

Moses,  the  inspired  author  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis,  fixes  the  date  of  the 
creation  4004  B.  C. 

The  birth  of  Abraham  was,  hv  the 
Vulgate,  about  1996  B.  C;  but  if 
430,  instead  of  215,  be  taken  for  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt,  then  his  birth  was 
in  2211.  The  ejwch  of  the  Deluge 
depends  on  the  time  assigned  to  the 
tenth  and  eleventh  chapters.  The 
Septungint  gives  about  1100  years, 
and  JoHpphuM  850.  The  former  then 
would  fix  thi)  deluge  about  3300,  or 
1000  years  before  .lurome's  Vulgate. 
An  astronomical  cause  would  carry 
it  back  another  600  or  700  years,  or 
to  3900,  or  4000  B.  C.  the  period  as- 
signed by  the  Vulgate  for  the  epoch 
of  Adam.  The  Vulgate  Chronology 
embarrasses  every  thing,  but  the 
Sopiuagint,  Josephus,  andthe  Sama- 
ritan version,  accord  far  better  with 
all  other  ancient  history. 

As    the   Jews  were  ignorant  o( 
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ehionology,  the  guesses  of  commen- 
tators  lead  to  many  diacrepancies. 
Tlie  Septuagint,  no  mean  authority, 
supported  in  a  great  degree  by  Jose- 
phus  and  the  Samaritan  version,  as- 
signs to  the  period  in  the  10th  and 
11th  of  Grenesis,  from  the  Deluge 
to  Abraham  ••  •  Yean  12S7 
from  Abraham  to  Jacob  ••  290 
Sojourn  in  Egypt  per  Exodus  430 
Departure  to  Solomon  •  873 
Solomon  to  Christ  •        U&6 

3906 
instead  of  2348,  by  the  Vulgate. 
Taken  thus,  the  Jewish  history  em- 
braces all  the  demands  of  the  astrono- 
mical records,  and  the  combined  pre- 
tensions of  general  ancient  history, 
while  1831  added  to  3906,  gives  5737 

J  rears  since  the  deluge.  Taea,  if  we 
ook  for  the  physicalcause,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  Perihelion,  now  in  10 
degrees  of  Capricorn,  (having  a 
period  of  20,900  years,)  crossed  the 
Equator  5800  years  ago,  when  the 
translation  of  the  ocean  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  hemisphere^ 
would  necessarily  produce  those 
wrecks  of  countries,  and  great 
changes  which  the  record  implies,  for 
all  history  concurs  in  describing  a 
deluge,  and  science  demands  its  re- 
currence every  10,450  years. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Tacitus,  Celsus, 
the  Emperor  Julian,  &c.,  describe 
the  Jews  as  Cretans,  who  settled  in 
Idumea,  so  called  from  Mount  Ida, 
in  Crete,  and  hence  the  name  of 
Judea.  They  also  record,  that  a 
contagious  leprosy  breaking  out  in 
Egypt,  Amenophis  and  Ramesis 
drove  all  the  deceased  into  the  de- 
serts of  Idumea,  where  their  chief 
was  Moies,  a  former  priest  of  Osiris, 
and  under  his  institutions  they  final- 
ly settled  themselves  in  Judea.  Their 
exclusive  ordinations  and  tenacity  in 
maintaining  them,  drew  on  them  the 
special  haired  of  the  various  ambi- 
tious conquerors  of  the  East;  and 
the  Romans,  in  particular,  extermi- 
nated them  with  remorseless  cruelty, 
till  they  expelled  them  from  the  dis- 
trict, and  made  them  unintentional- 
ly, as  itinerant  traders,  in  general 
connexion,  the  merchants  and  mo- 
ney-dealers of  the  whole  world. 
Their  present  numbers  in  all  coun- 
tr>?s  must  be  immense.  They  are 
estimated  at  4  millions  in  Europe,  2 


in  America,  6  in  Africa,  and  12  n 

Asia. 

The  modern  Jews  profisss  to  date 
from  the  creation,  but  this  confounds 
all  chronology  and  history.  But  i^ 
which  is  far  more  probable^  their 
epoch  was  the  deluge,  then,  as  the 
year  1831  is  their  year  5591.  so  the 
epoch  of  the  deluce  would  be  3760 
B.  C,  mstead  of  2348,  as  adopted  by 
Usher.  &c.  This  would  expand  thie 
Jewish  chronology,  so  as  to  embrace 
the  pretensions  of  ancient  history 
in  general,  and  accord  with  ancient 
astronomical  observations;  while,  as 
the  Perihelion  crossed  the  equator  in 
3970,  we  should  have  a  physical 
cause  for  an  event  which  ail  history 
confusedly  records,  and  of  whicn 
the  earth's  surface  affords  incontes- 
tible  proofs.  The  variation  of  210 
years  would  arise  partly  from  the 
waters,  extending  variously  and  re- 
tiring variously.  The  extension  of 
16  or  1600  years  is  justified  by  con- 
ferring a  suitable  period  on  the  great 
events  recorded  in  the  10th  and  Uth 
chapters  of  Genesis,  to  all  of  which, 
the  received  chronology  assigns  but 
100  years. 

The  year  of  the  world,  by  the 
Alexanarian  and  Abyssinian  ac- 
counts in  1831,  is  7323.  But  the 
Jewish  reckoning  is  5591,  doubtless 
from  the  flood.  It  is  also  4932  of 
the  Hindoo  Calilug. 

The  chronology  of  Newton  is  not 
insisted  on.  He  fixes  the  founda- 
tions of  Argos  and  Athens  in  1080 ; 
but  the  received  chronology  assigns 
1866  to  the  first,  and  1656  to  the  se- 
cond. Minos  reigned,  in  Crete,  in 
1400 ;  and  Theseus,  in  Attica,  in  1234. 
Orpheus  flourished,  about  1280;  and 
the  Trojan  war  lasted  from  1193  to 
1184.  Homer  and  Hesiod  lived  about 
900,  and  the  Olympiads  began  in  776. 
The  Romans  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Greece  by  the  taking  ot 
Corinth  in  147  B.  C,  and  in  the  se- 
cond year  of  the  158th  Olympiad. 

All  systems  of  chronology  agiee 
that  Cyrus  took  Babylon  in  538 
B.  C. 

The  Jabal,  Jubul,  and  Tubal-cain, 
of  Genesis  appear  to  be  similar  cha- 
racters to  the  Pan,  Apollo,  and  Vul- 
can, of  the  Greek  Mythology.  La- 
mech,  their  father,  and  the  son  of 
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llathosael,  or  Methuselah,  was  de- 
Bceoded  from  Cain,  by  chap,  iv.,  tnd 
from  Seth,  by  chap,  v.,  which  latter 
makes  Lamech  the  father  of  Noah, 
consequently  the  fathers  of  the  arts, 
as  Noah  was  their  brother,  were 
drowned  in  their  brother's  flood. 

The  Jews  were  of  three  parties, 
the  Hierosolymites  or  people  of  Je- 
rusalem, who  claimed  to  have  the 
only  temple;  the  Samaritans,  who 
occupied  the  district  of  the  ten  dis- 
persed tribes,  and  had  a  temple  of 
their  own,  and  their  own  version  of 
the  scriptures;  the  Hellenist,  or  Greek 
and  Egyptian  Jews,  who  had  a 
temple  at  tSubastis,  called  the  Onion. 

It  happened  that  no  Greek  writer 
quoted  tne  Jews  or  their  histories; 
and  Josephus  assigns,  as  a  reason, 
that  Theoporapus,  a  Greek  historian, 
who  proposed' to  notice  them,  went 
mad,  ana  discovered  his  crime  in  a 
dream  ;  and  that  Theodectus,  a  great 
dramatist,  who  noticed  them,  was 
struck  blind,  and  recovered  his  sight 
only  by  penance.  Other  Greek  wri- 
ters therefore  look  warning ! 

Berosus,  an  ancient  Chaldean,  re- 
lates that  Xixutor,  tcnUi  King  of 
Chaldea,  was  warned  by  the  god  of 
the  country  to  build  himself  an  ark, 
to  escape  a  deluge.  Its  length  was 
6  stadia,  and  width  2,  i,  e.  3000  feet 
and  1200  feet.  He  launched  it  on 
the  Euxine,  and  took  in  his  relations, 
and  birds  and  beasts.  The  flood 
abated  and  his  vessel  settled  on 
Ararat;  before  which,  Berosus  re- 
lates the  particulars  of  his  sending 
forth  birds.  This  account  was  pro- 
bably copied  from  the  Jews.  The 
Jewish  ark  was  300  cubits  by  50, 
and,  if  great  cubits  of  11  feet,  3300 
feet  by  ^,  and  330  feet  high. 

Bufibn  thinks  that  the  Girecian 
and  Hebrew  deluges  were  the  same, 
and  arose  from  the  Atlantick  ana 
Bosphonia  bursting  into  the  volley 
of  the  Mediterranean.  In  truth,  the 
Black  Sea  appears  to  have  drained 
the  channel,  which  anciently  ran 
from  the  Caspian  to  the  Baltick  ; 
and  Dr.  Clarkie  insists,  at  length,  on 
the  certainty  of  this  rupture  between 
the  Black  Sea  and  the  sea  of  Mar- 
mora. 

Sir  W.  Jones  believes  Bacchus  to 
be  the  Rama  of  the  Hindoos,  a  great 
eonqueror,  law-giver,  and  improvsr 
Vol.  hi.  14 


of  navigation  and  commerce.    The 
Greeks  called  him  the  god  of  Wine, 

The  Arabs  record  a  flood  whick 
destroyed  Saba,  their  capital,  aad: 
other  towns,  in  early  ages.  It  wae 
caused  by  the  breakmg  of  a  vast  se- 
servoir,  eaual  to  a  mountain,  buiJit  by 
Saba,  ana  is  called  the  inuBAatian  dl 
Al  Arem. 

The  Chinese  claim  an  extreme 
antiquity;  but  the  reports  of  their 
literature  coming  to  us  through  Po- 
pish missionaries  and  prejudiced 
travellers,  who  pervert  or  mistake,  it 
is  dif[icult  to  arrive  at  ike  truth. 
Their  physiognomy  indicates  that 
they  are  of  the  Tartar  origia,  or  va- 
riety. It  seems  agreed  that  Fo-hee, 
iheir  first  emperor,  reigned  about  the 
Year  2950 ;  and,  from  that  time,  their 
histories  give  a  regular  succession  of 
emperors  and  events.  Yao,  who 
flourished  about  the  year  2357,  is 
celebrated  for  his  virtues  and  wis- 
dom, and  is  said  to  be  rhe  author  of 
his  own  history,  as  given  ui  their 
chronicles,  his  reigs  naving  lasted 
102  years. 

From  Fo-hee  to  Shun,  was  660 
years;  from  Yu  to  Kie,  was  387 
years;  from  Tcbing-tang  to  Sheoo- 
sin,  was  612  years; from  Voo-Vang 
to  Nang-Vang,  was  608  years ;  from 
Nang-Yang  to  Cong-tee.  was  105 
years. 

The  Phcenician^  or  the  Philistines 
of  the  Jewish  chronicles,  invented 
writing,  arhhmetick,  weights  and 
measures,  navigation,  glass-making, 
and  many  other  important  arts. 

The  Phoenicians  extended  their 
trade  and  language  to  all  the  coasts 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  esta- 
blished colonies  at  Cartnage,  Gadee, 
and  the  coasts  of  Spain. 

Sanchoniathon,  the  Phcenician 
historian,  who  wrote  about  1150^ 
calls  the  first  pair  Protugenus  ana 
iEon.  and  traces  them  down  to 
Thotn,  the  Egyptian  Mercury,  but 
docs  not  notice  any  intervening  flood. 
He  relates  that  the  seventh  genera- 
tion discovered  the  use  of  iron,  which 
Moses  ascribes  to  Tubal  Cain,  ths 
son  of  Lamech,  the  7th  or  9th  gene- 
ration, and  brother  of  Nooh;  bvt 
Sanchoniathan  does  not  speak  Of 
the  flood  ha  which,  according  te 
Moees,  Tubal   Cain    and   Noah'» 
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other   brothers,  Jubal   and   Jabal, 
were  drowned. 

Sanchoniathon,  the  earliest  |)ro- 
faae  writer,  assigns  ten  generations 
like  the  Jews  to  the  early  ages.  He 
calls  th^m  JEon,  Genos,  Phox,  Li- 
ban,  Usou,  Halieiis,  Chrisor,  Tech- 
sites,  Agrove,  and  Amin&  As  he 
wrote  at  Beritus,  in  PhcBnicia,  and 
does  not  refer  to  the  Jews,  ne  is  sup- 
posed to  have  lived  before  Moses, 
t)ut  the  received  chronology  makes 
him  200  years  later.  He  quotes  the 
Egyptian  Thoth,  who  uved  800 
years  before  him. 

TTuse  earliest  recorded  Names  are 
as  undoTf  and  merit  cansidcralion : — 

(Jeneei*.  ehap,  v. 
SnnchottinAtn.     Gtyt*tu,  ehap.  iv.  if  Cknnielet, 

Xjon Adam Adam 

Genoa Cain Seth 

Phox Enoch Enos 

Liban Irad Cainan 

Usou Mehujael  •  Malialaleel 

Halieus Methusael  Jared 

Chrisor Lamech  •  •  Enoch     x 

Technites  •  C  Jabal Methuselah 

Agrove«  •  •  •  <  Jubal Lamech 

Amine  •  • .  •  c  Tubal  Cain.Noah. 

Ninus  and  Semiramis  were  war- 
like sovereigns  of  Assyria,  who,  by 
large  standing  armies  of  nearly  two 
millions  of  fighting  men,  overran 
central  Asia  to  the  Indus.  Ninus 
left  his  wife  guardian  of  his  son,  and 
she  extendi^  her  conquests  into 
Eg^pt  and  Ethiopia ;  but,  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  India,  she  was  to- 
tally routed  bj;  Strabobates,  the  king; 
and,  after  a  reign  of  40  years,  she  re- 
sicrned  to  her  son.  In  their  lime 
Nineveh  was  built  and  adorned,  as 
a  rival  to  Babylon.  They  flourished 
•bout  the  year  2150.  Besides  their 
Tast  armies,  they  had  10,600  armed 
chariots,  and  fleets  of  fighting  ships ; 
while  other  kings  brought  nearly 
equal  forces  into  the  field,  and  terri- 
ble slaughters  covered  this  garden  of 
the  world.  The  empire  lasted  1400 
years ;  but,  in  771,  was  overthrown 
by  a  conspiracy  of  three  viceroys, 
who  divided  it  into  the  three  king- 
doms of  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Me- 
Jia.  Such  are  tne  accounts  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  historians.  The 
Assyrian  kingdom,  J 50  years  after. 
was  conquer«l  by  the  others,  and 
Ninevoh  destroy eu. 

The  name  Babel,  or  Babylon, 
meant  the  City  of  God.    The  Pei^ 
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sians  refer  its  foundation  to  Tama- 
rath.  Alexander  found  in  it  celestial 
observations  for  1903  years.  Hero- 
dotus makes  no  mention  of  the  Nim- 
rod  of  the  Jews. 

The  Jews  were  in  possession  of 
Canaan  from  about  1100,  the  age  of 
Samuel,  and  Saul,  to  721,  when  10 
of  their  tribes  were  dispersed,  and  the 
other  two  tribes  maintained  them- 
selves till  587,  when  the  kingdom  of 
Judah  was  overthrown  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar. Cyrus  restored  them  in 
536;  butthey  were  a  province  of  the 
Persian  empire  till  332,  and  then  a 
province  of  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  till 
that  kingdom  merged  in  the  Roman 
empire,  under  which  they  were 
finally  expelled  the  country  in  70, 
A.  C. 

Moses,  the  Jewish  legislatorj 
headed  them  in  their  departure  from 
Eirypt  about  1491;  the  epoch  of  the 
building  of  Thebes,  and  the  intro- 
duction of  letters  by  Cadmus. 

The  Samaritan  Jews,  or  kingdom 
of  Israel,  recognised,  as  the  basis  of 
their  religion,  only  the  Pentateuch, 
and  rejected  the  rest,  reading  the 
Book  of  Judges  as  Apocryphal.  The 
Christians,  from  the  time  of  the  fa- 
thers of  the  Romish  church,  recog- 
nise the  whole  Jewish  history  as  of 
divine  inspiration. 

The  Canaan  of  the  twelve  tnbefl 
extended  from  lat.  31®  15*  to  33<5  5^, 
or  130  miles  long;  and,  from  lonsi' 
tude,  35®  to  36^  east,  or  45  milea 
wide.  The  two  tribes  of  Judah  and 
Benjamin  were  about  40  miles  long 
and  30  wide.  Samaria  lay  40  miles 
north  of  Jerusalem. 

The  whole  kingdom  of  the  Jews 
lasted  only  120  years;  of  Israel,  se- 

Sarately,  246  years  longer;  and  of 
udah  370  years ;  and  both  were  then 
merged  in  the  Babylonian  empire, 
then  in  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian, 
Roman,  Saracen,  and  Turkish  em- 
pires. Egypt  was  independent  till 
569  B.  C.  from  the  earliest  ages,  and 
then  was  merged  in  the  same  em- 
pires. 

Thelslandof  Atalantisis  described 
by  Plato,  in  his  Timaeus,  as  of  vast 
extent  and  population,  having  exist- 
ed somewhere  in  the  Atlantick,  but 
was  swallowed  or  absorbed  by  an 
earthquake.    Many  Hindoo  leiewuifl 
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point  to  the  circumstance;  and 
Whiichuret  quotea,  in  proof,  the  ge- 
ology of  the  coaata  of  Ireland. 

The  Arundelian  Marbles,  or  Mar- 
mora  OxoniensiSy  were,  with  other 
Grecian  antiquities,  collected  by  Dr. 
W.  Petty,  in  the  reign  of  James  I., 
at  the  expense  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel. 
The  whole  consisted  of  37  statues, 
1^  busts,  and  250  inscriptions,  be- 
sides gems,  altars,  &c.  The  Earl's 
grandson  presented  the  inscriptions 
to  the  University  of  Oxford.  Dean 
Prideaux  published  them  in  a  folio 
called  Marmora  Oxonienais ;  and 
other  accounts,  by  Mattaire  and 
Chandler,  have  since  appeared.  The 
Paiian  Chronicle  is  in  capitals,  with- 
out spaces  or  stops.  In  one  of  them 
the  parties  swear  to  a  treaty  "by 
Earth,  Sun,  Mars,  Martial  Minerva, 
Diana,  Hesther  Sipvlene,  Apollo  in 
Pandi.  Venus  Stralonicus,  and  all 
the  otner  gods  and  goddesses."  On 
the  tomb  of  a  Phoenician  it  is  stated 
that  "  he  and  his  wife  are  with  the 
blessed  in  Elysium ;"  hence,  the  doc- 
triuc  of  a  future  state  seems  to  have 
been  famiUar  with  the  early  Greeks. 
It  seems  to  have  been  engraved 
about  170  years  B.  C.  The  second 
epoch  states  as  follows: — "Since 
Deucalion  reigned  at  Parnassus,  in 
Lyeorea,  Cecrops  reigning  at  Athens, 
1310  years."  Epoch  4  slates,  "  Since 
a  deluge  happened  in  the  days  of 
DeucaUon,  and  he  fled  from  the  rains 
out  of  Lyeorea,  taking  refuge  with 
Cranaus;  and  built  the  Temple  of 
Phyxion  and  Olympian  Jupiter,  and 
offered  sacrifices  of  preservation, 
llSiB  years,  Cranaus  reigning  at 
Athens."  This  flood  in  Thessaly, 
then,  was  in  1435  B.  C,  but  the  de- 
luge of  Moses  was  2348 ;  and,  hence, 
there  is  no  reason  for  confounding 
those  events.  Moses  died  1452,  17 
years  before  Deucalion's  flood.  The 
same  inscription  also  tells  us,  that 
the  first  ship  from  Egjrpt  arrived  in 
Greece  in  1512  B.  C,  L  e.  about  14 
Tears  before  the  Israelites  left  Egypt 

The  Greeks  spread  from  Greece, 
ihrouffh  all  the  Islands,  to  the  coasts 
of  Asia  Minor,  to  Sicily,  Lower  Ita- 
ly, and  on  the  coasts  of  the  Euzine. 
In  Africa,  they  fouuded  Cyrene ;  in 
Gaul,  MarFeilles ;  and  to  the  west, 
Rhoda  and  Emporia.  The  Macedo- 
nian conquests  extended  their  lan- 
fl(uage  into  the  interiour  of  Asia. 


Iron  was  said  to  have  been  disco 
vcred  owing  to  the  forests  on  Mount 
Ida  being  burnt  by  lightmng,  about 
1500  years  B.  C.  But  Moses  refers  it 
to  Tubal  Cain,  the  son  of  Lamech, 
and  one  of  the  brothers  of  Noah,  who, 
with  Jubal  and  Jabal,  the  other  sons 
of  Lamech,  must  have  been  drown- 
in  the  flood  800  years  previously; 
though  Moses  speaks  of  tneir  arts  as 
contmuoua,  ana  describes  them  as 
the  fathers  of  all  who  practised  their 
arts.  The  discovery  of  iron  would 
effect  a  social  revolution,  equal  to 
that  of  gunpowder. 

Some  suppose  that  the  Canaries 
are  fragments  of  that  extensive  isl- 
and of  Atalantis,  which  Plato,  in  his 
Timeus,  says  was  absorbed  by  the 
sea,  9000  years  before  his  time.  The 
sea  is  said  to  be  shallow  in  that  vi- 
cinity. Phny  mentions  traditions  ot 
the  irruption  of  the  Atlantick  into 
the  basin  of  the  Mediterranean. 

The  Bacchus  of  the  Greeks  had 
some  resemblance  to  Moses,  if  they 
were  not  the  same.  Orpheus,  about 
1200,  calls  him  Miaea^  (saved  from 
the  Nile),  educates  him  in  Arabia, 
makes  him  pass  dry  through  the  Red 
Sea  and  two  rivers  in  India,  com- 
mand the  Sun  to  stand  still,  cause 
wine  to  sprins  by  striking  the  ground, 
and  engrave  nis  laws  on  two  tables 
of  marble.  The  Egyptian  histories, 
cited  by  Josephus,  Clement,  Origen, 
(&c.,  are  silent  on  the  subject. 

The  Assyrian  is  the  earliest  re- 
corded empire,  that  of  Bacchus 
wants  records.  It  began  with  Ni- 
nus,  and  ended  with  Sardanapalus. 
It  was  united  to  the  Medes,  from 
Arbaces  to  Astyages,  and  then  to  the 
Persians,  from  Cyrus  to  Darius. 

The  Argonautick  expedition  to 
Colchis,  in  search  of  the  Grolden 
Fleece,  under  Jason,  begins  now  to 
be  regarded  as  a  fable;  and  many 
learned  writers  doubt  whether  the 
Siege  of  Troy  was  other  than  a  po- 
etical fiction  of  Homer.  The  only 
circumstance  tliat  gives  it  credence, 
is  Alexander's  recognition  of  it.  by 
his  visit  to  the  tomb  of  Achilles. 
Others  think  there  was  no  such  poet 
as  Homer,  and  that  his  poems  were 
the  work  of  Thales,  who  first  pro- 
miUgated  them  in  writmg. 

The  Zodiack  of  Tentyra,  now  at 
Paris,  is  a  spiral,  beginning  with  Lea 
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and  endixiff  with  Cancer,  in  a  square 
of  7  feet  9  inches.  It  is  crossed  at 
right  an^es  by  linear  which  pass 
through  Taurus  and  Scorpio,  and 
through  Leo  and  Aquarius;  then 
the  Equinoctial  and  Solstitial  points. 
Hence,  a  sign  and  a  half  gives  about 
3240  years.  But  Pieces  has  since 
advanced  through  Aries,  so  the  pre- 
cession is  full  2i  signs,  or  2160  X  2i 
Bs  5400  years  for  the  age  of  this 
Zodiack,  or  3130  6.  C,  which  cor> 
responds  exactly  with  age  of  the 
Indian  Observatory. 

It  hence  appears  that  the  Zodia- 
cal siffns  are  of  extreme  antiquity, 
and  that  the  first  in  order  was  Leo. 
The  sphere,  and  its  constellations, 
with  the  names  of  the  planets,  ap- 
pear nevertheless  to  be  of  Cretan  ori- 
gin, and  the  author  of  the  nomencla- 
ture, palpably,  had  Cretan  and  Gre- 
cian personages  in  his  mind.  All 
nistory  fixes  these  personages  ns 
living  in  the  ages  just  precedmg  the 
Trojan  war,  for  the  constellations  do 
not  record  that  war,  or  its  heroes, 
but  they  include  Persius,  Hercules, 
the  Argonauts,  dbc.  &c  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  age. 

The  celestial  globe  was  divided 
into  constellations  after  the  age  of 
Persius,  and  also  after  the  Argonauts, 
who  built  Mycene,  perhaps,  about 
1200  B.C. 

The  Ajicienla  assigned  iht  12  major 
Crods  and  Goddesses  to  the  12  signs 
of  ike  Zodiack, 

Aries  Minerva 

Taurus Venus 

Gemini Apollo 

Cancer •  •  Mercury 

Leo Jupiter 

Virgo  Ceres 

Libra Vulcan 

Scorpio Mars 

Sagittarius Diana 

Capricorn Vesta 

Aquarius Juno 

Pisces Neptune 

Saturn  governed  ^  and  VJ 

Jupiter >f J 

Mars y r\ 

Venus y £ii 

JJf^<S'y n n 

The  Moon cl5 

The  Sun 5\^ 

The  Egvptian  Zodiac  commenced 
with  S\,  the  sign  of  the  Sun.  The 
Moon,  or  a2,  precedes  it   Mircury, 


t.  e.  n  and  trjj^,  is  next  to  these,  cor- 
responding v^th  his  elongation.  Ve- 
nus next,  t.  e.  y  and  £i^  each  way ; 
then  Mars,  Y  and  m,  then  Jupiter, 
X  and  I,  and,  lastly,  Saturn  ;£; 
and  yj. 

Crete,  or  Candia,  always  deserves 
to  be  mentioned  with  respect,  as  the 
nursery  of  civilization^  a  circum- 
stance favoured  by  its  msular  posi- 
tion, the  fineness  of  its  climate,  and 
the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Among  ^he 
earliest  monarchs  were  Rhadaman- 
thus  and  Minos,  whose  laws  and 
policy  were  so  much  praised.  The 
Cretans  lost  their  independence 
when  the  lust  of  conquest  was  in- 
dulged bv  the  Romans,  about  50  B. 
C.  In  the  age  of  the  Trojan  war, 
Crete  was  said  to  contain  100  cities, 
which,  a  modem  traveller  says,  may 
all  be  still  traced. 

The  stars  were  classed  into  con- 
stellations about  the  year  1200,  for 
the  figures  include  all  the  heroes  of 
the  previous  age,  some  of  the  Argo- 
nauts, but  none  of  the  Trojan  heroea 
The  same  sysiematizer  also  gave 
names  to  the  planets,  and  adopted 
those  of  recent  celebrity  in  the  Cretan 
court  as  Kings ;  Saturn,  Jupiter,  Vul- 
can, dbc.  Astrology  sanctrfied  these 
names,  and  poetry  soon  deified  them. 
Their  numerous  progenv  arose  from 
the  ascendancy  of  these  planets  at 
births,  and  a  man  born  when  Jupiter 
was  strongest,  and  Cancer  ascend- 
ing would  be  called  a  son  of  Jupiter 
and  Latona,  or  of  Jupiter  and  Diana. 
The  Astrologers  were  at  once  the 

Kricsts,  poets,  and  statesmen;  and, 
ence  all  the  fables  and  superstitions 
about  these  names  given  to  the  pla- 
neU  and  stars.  They  afterwards 
travelled  among  eastern  astronomers 
and  astrologers. 

The  Greeks  had  a  story  that  Orion 
was  the  son  of  Hyreus,  and  formed 
at  his  request  by  Jupiter.  Neptune, 
and  Mercury,  after  he  had  entertain- 
ed them,  he  bein^  old  and  childless. 
Orion  is  named  m  the  Book  of  Job, 
which  is  believed  to  be  of  Chaldean 
origin,  and  as  old  as  Genesis. 

The  ancient  mythology  made 
Apollo,  the  Sun,  brother  of  Diana, 
the  Moon,  merely  because  J^^  and  £2 
adjoined  each  other. 

The  Argonautic  expedition,  under 
Jason,  to  Colchis,  took  place,  if  not 
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a  fable,  aboui  1260  B.  G.    It  afibrds 
names  for  constellatioaf!. 

Saturn  appears  to  have  been  King 
of  Crete,  in  whose  time  Iron  was 
discovered  on  Ida,  by  the  conflagra- 
tion of  its  woods.  Jupiter  was  his 
son,  and  saccessor.  Mars  was  a 
Cretan  hero  of  the  same  age.  Venus 
was  a  beautiful  Cyprian,  who  mar- 
ried Vulcan,  who  wrougnt  the  new 
iron  mines,  and  made  iron  iniplo> 
meuts.  Mercury  was  Hermes  Iris- 
mpgistus,  to  whom  the  age  was  in- 
debted for  the  recent  dircovery  of 
letters.  The  Sun,  or  Baal,  had  many 
names,  but  at  this  time  the  name  of 
an  accomplished  native  of  Delos, 
Apollo,  was  assigned.  The  Moon, 
also,  had  many  names,  but,  in  the 
Cretan  Vocabulary,  she  was  called 
Diana.  The  virmes  and  powers 
ascribed  to  the  planets  by  astrology 
were  soon,  by  association,  referred  to 
the  name  and  the  persons;  while 
superstition,  obscure  history,  priest- 
craft, and  poetry,  in  2  or  300  years, 
raised  on  this  simple  basis,  the 
amusing  fnbrick  of  the  Heathen  My- 
thology. In  these  ages,  even  as  at 
this  day,  in  eastern  courts,  the  astro- 
loger was  aUo  pnest  and  statesman, 
and  the  reigning  planet,  at  the  birth 
of  a  man,  or  at  ine  founding  of  a  City 
or  Temple,  was  the  father  or  genius ; 
hence,  the  apparent  numerous  pro- 
geny of  these  gods,  and  their  multi- 
plication in  diflerent  persons  and 
places. 

Many  confusions  in  andenthistory 
were  thus  created  by  astrology.  Lu- 
cian  says,  that  >lsculapius  was  call- 
ed the  son  of  Mars,  merely  because 
Mars  was  lord  of  his  ascendant ;  and 
so  another  was  the  son  of  Jupiter, 
because  Sagittarius  was  ascending 
at  his  nativity.  Cities  too  had  their 
natiidties,  and  hence  the  lord  of  the 
ascend  ant  was  their  tutelar  deity,  and 
his  or  her  worship  adopted  in  a  tan- 
gible form.  The  first  stone  of  a  city, 
or  great  structure,  laid  when  Cancer 
was  ascending,  would  render  the 
Moon,  as  Diana,  Cybele,  I  sis,  ^. 
their  future  goddess.  The  hour  in 
which  a  victory  was  gained,  which 
founded  a  nation,  was  also,  to  an  as- 
trolofrer,  a  means  of  setting  a  figure, 
and  nxing  the  lord  of  the  ascendant ; 
and  thence  the  tutelar  deity  of  that 
nation !  and,  on  this,  an  astrologer 
and  poet,  aided  by  the  celestial  globe, 


and  the  approaches,  and  recessions, 
and  aspects  of  the  planets,  would 
raise  a  story  to  astonish  the  vulgar, 
and  all  men  unacquainted  with  the 
art.  At  this  day  aifepts  in  astrology 
set  figures,  even  at  the  launching  of 
a  ship,  and  pretend  to  tell  its  fortune; 
and,  when  astrologers  were  states- 
men, and  the  people  reverenced  the 
art,  no  doubt  the  astrologers  fixed 
the  ruling  planet,  and  the  deity  of 
the  place,  whose  name  was  varied 
according  to  the  language  of  the  peo- 
ple. Half  the  mysteries  of  ancient 
nistory,  and  all  those  of  mvtholo^, 
may  ttius  be  explained.  The  fables 
about  the  heathen  gods  are  such, 
therefore,  only  from  ignorance  oi 
this  key.  and 'astrology ;  and  the  ce- 
lestial globe  would  tell,  in  a  moment 
how  the  ffods  (t.  e.  the  planets,]  and 
the  female  constellations,  and  the 
eoddesses,  (that  is,  Venus  and  the 
Moon,)  and  the  male  constellations, 
were  guilty  of  so  many  intrigues,  |,na 
parents  of  so  many  heroes,  at  a  tune 
when  astrolocers  were  statesmen, 
chief-priests,  &c 

Astrology  perverts  and  misapplies 
a  plain  prmciple.  There  is  a  certain 
chance  that  any  event  may  happen. 
Random  guesses  would  not  satisfy, 
but  the  stars  afforded  rules  for  guess- 
ing, and  then,  by  following  the  rules, 
the  astrologer  ceased  to  guess.  But, 
as  a  certam  number  of  probable 
events  must  happen,  so,  as  tne  prog- 
noaticks  were  founded  on  the  stars, 
these  were  then  said  to  rule  the 
events.  What  follies  and  odd  things 
have  this  mistake  created ! 

Ogyges,  about  1866,  was  the  first 
king  of  Athens.  Cecrops,  the  next 
noted  king,  was  an  Egyptian,  and 
reigned  about  1566.  Theseus  reigned 
in  1300. 

Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian 
empire,  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  with 
a  Scythian  trib^  in  529  B.  C.  But 
Xenophon  says  ne  died  in  peace. 

The  ch  ief  magistrate  of  the  A  theni- 
an  republick  was  called  the  archon ; 
and,  latterly,  they  were  nine  in  num- 
ber, chosen  annually,  and  serving  u 
an  executive  government 

There  were  nine  archons  at  Athens, 
and  the  first  was  called  King ;  the 
second  Archonte,  or  Judtpe ;  the  third 
Polemarque,  or  Generalissimo ;  and 
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ifae  others,  ThesmotheteS)  or  Law- 
makers, chosen  by  ballot 

The  Areopagus,  or  Senate-house, 
was  built  on  a  liill,  in  1490  6.  C. 

The  Turks  call  Athens,  Setines.  It 
acquired  note  about  1508  B.  C.  and 
was,  for  487  years,  under  17  kings. 
In  594,  it  became  a  republick.  In  403, 
it  was  taken  by  Lysander,  for  the 
Lacedaemonians.  In  67,  it  was  taken 
by  Sylla,  for  the  Romans;  and,  in 
1455,  by  Mahomet  II.  Its  famous 
buildings  were  the  Areopagus,  the 
Lyceum,  the  Academy,  the  Portico, 
and  the  Temples.  The  assured  in- 
dependence of  Greece  promises  its 
revival  in  1830. 

Athens  was  founded  by  Cecrops, 
1556  B.  C.  JEseua  governed  1283. 
Theseus,  1236.  Codras,  1091.  Medon, 
1070.  Draco.  623.  Solon,  594.  Pisis- 
tratu8,560.  Pericles,  441.  Demetnus, 
317.  Poliorcetes,  300.  Taken  by 
Sylla,  86. 

Sparta  founded  by  Lelez,  1302  B. 
C.  Lycurgus  governed  884.  Theo- 
pompus,  770.  Xeonidas,  491. 

Corinth  built,  1620.  Danaus  reign- 
ed, 1485.    Periajider,  630. 

Argos  founded  by  Inachus  in  1866. 

Thebes  founded  by  Cadmus,  1493. 
(Edipus  reigned,  1266.  Taken  by 
Alexander,  336. 

Lacedemonia  and  Attica  were  the 
most  renowned  of  the  Grecian  states ; 
the  first  for  military  prowess,  and  the 
other  for  naval  power,  arts,  and  lite- 
rature. Lycurgus  arranged  the  se- 
vere institutions  which  gave  charac- 
ter to  one ;  and  Solon,  m  594,  esta- 
blished those  democratick  institu- 
tions which  drew  forth  all  the  genius 
of  the  people  of  the  other;  but  they 
were  too  popular  to  last 

In  431,  a  dispute  between  Corinth 
and  Corcyra,  or  Corfu,  led  to  the  in- 
terference of  Athens  and  LacediB- 
mon,  and  brought  on  the  first  Pelo- 
ponnesian  war,  in  which  all  die 
Grecian  states  were  mingled;  but, 
m  eight  years,  it  ended  in  the  triumph 
of  Athens.  A  second  struggle  en- 
sued ;  and,  in  404,  Athens  was  taken 
and  dismantled. 

The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks, 
I  nder  Xenophon,  arose  thus,— they 
were  mercenaries  of  Cyrus  the 
vounger,  and,  in  marching  on  Baby- 
Lun,  in  401,  his  army  was  defeated ; 


but  the  Greeks  kept  :n  a  body,  uul 
retreated  through  Asia  lo  Thrace. 

Sparta,  so  celebrated  in  Grecian 
history,  was  near  the  modem  town 
of  Misitra,  in  the  Morea,  but  no  ves- 
tige of  it  above  ground  has  been  visi- 
bie  for  some  hundred  years. 

Corinth,  one  of  the  most  splendid 
cities  in  Greece,  owed  its  advantages 
to  commerce ;  and,  to  its  luxury,  we 
are  indebted  for  the  Corijithian  order, 
in  which  were  constructed  the  Grot- 
tos of  the  Muses,  a  Theatre  and  Sta 
dium,  a  superb  Temple  to  Neptune^ 
and  another  to  Venus. 

Thebes,  once  the  celebrated  capital 
of  Boeotia,  has,  by  the  Turks,  been 
called  Stives,  and  the  country  is  call- 
ed Stramuiippa.  Thebes  was  said 
to  be  built  by  Cadmus,  an  Egyptian 
emigrant,  who  called  it  alter  the 
Egyptian  Thebes,  and  he  introduced 
among  the  Greeks  his  alphabet  of  16 
characters.  The  fables  connected 
with  his  history  'are  all  derived  from 
a  mixture  of  the  superstition  of  priest- 
craft, with  ignorant  mistakes  about 
astrological  associations  of  men  with 
the  ruling  planets,  and  aspects  of 
planets  in  their  nativities.  The  story 
of  Jupiter  and  the  Bull,  connected 
with  the  early  history  of  this  district, 
means  nothing  more  than  Jupiter 
being  in  the  sign  Taurus,  probably 
'when  Cadmus  was  born,  when  he 
landed,  or  when  he  laid  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  Thebes,  was  in  some 
aspect  with  the  planet  Venus. 

The  Amphictyonick  Council  was 
a  congress  of  representatives  from 
13  cities  in  Greece. 

The  Greeks  adopted  their  Olym- 
piads in  776  B.  C. ;  and  previously 
their  histories  are  jumbled  in  confu- 
sion. 

The  Romans  had  no  chronology 
till  a  late  period  $  and,  hence,  no  cer- 
tainty attaches  to  their  history  for  3 
or  400  years. 

The  battle  of  Arbela,  which  ruin- 
ed Dijius,  was  fought  Oct  1,  331 
B.  C. 

At  the  death  of  Alexander  his  ge- 
nerals were  thus  situated : — Perdicas 
and  Leonatus  were  regents;  Antipa- 
tor  and  Crateras  governed  in  Greece; 
Ptolemy  held  Egypt ;  LysymachuB 
had  Thrace ;  Eumenes,  Cnppadocia, 
&c    AntigoDUB,  Lvcia,  and  Pen 
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eestca  governed  Persia ;  Pyihon. 
Media;  and  Seleucus,  Syria  ana 
Babylon.  They  established  king- 
doms, and  some  of  them  founded 
djrnasties ;  but  for  the  most  part  were 
military  tyrants,  and  died  violent 
deaths.  The  mother,  wives,  bro- 
ther, and  children  of  Alexander, 
were  all  murdered  by  them. 

Tho  HindiH)s  recognise  the  inva- 
I  non  of  Alexander  under  the  name  of 
Hahadukoit  Kounha,  and  call  him 
the  great  robber  and  murderer. 

Tlie  brilliant  epoch  of  Grecian  his- 
tory was  from  about  tOO  to  300,  or 
the  period  of  Jewish  history  de- 
scribed by  Nehemiah  and  the  Apo- 
crypha. But  ihe  history  of  neither 
corroborates  the  other,  though  so 
near;  and  no  Greek  writer  of  the 
classical  ages  speaks  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  Jews,  thoueh  Homer 
was  contemporary  with  David  and 
Solomon.  The  art  of  printing  has 
made  nations  acquainted  With  each 
other,  yet  the  Greeks  were  travellers. 

Rome  was  founded  763  B.  C.  by 
Romulus.  Numa  Pompilius  besBn 
I  to  reign  716.  Tullus  Hostilius,  672. 
Ancus  Martius,  640.  Tarquinius 
Priscas,  616.  Servius  Tullius,  578. 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  534.  First 
Ck>n8uls,  509.  Lartius,  Dictator, 
498.  Cincinnatus,  Dictator  456. 
Sylla,  Dictator,  S2.  Julius  Cssar, 
Dictator,  4P.  Octavius,  Emperor, 
)1  B.  C.  Tiberius,  14  A.  C.  Cali- 
gula, 37.  Claudius,  51.  Nero,  54. 
fealba,  68.  Otho  and  Vitellius,  69. 
Vespasian,  69.  Titus,  79.  Domi- 
tian,  SI.  Nerva,  96.  Trajan,  98. 
Adrian,  117.  Antonius,  138.  Com- 
modus,  180.  Severus,  193.  Cara- 
cal la,  211.  Alexander,  222.  Gordian, 
238.  Philip,  244.  Decius,  249.  Gal- 
lup 251.  Valerian,  254.  Gallienus, 
2W.  Aurehan,  270.  Probus,  276. 
Diocletian,  284.  Constantine,  306. 
Constantius,  337.  Julian,  361.  Jo- 
vian, 363.  Division  of  the  Empire, 
364,  between  Valentinian  and  Va- 
Icns.  Rome  and  West,  under  Gra- 
tian  and  Valentinian  II.,  375.  Ho- 
norius,  395.  Valentinian  III.,  424. 
Majonan,  457.  Severus,  461.  Ana- 
themius,  467.  Augustulus,  474.  The 
Wesicni  Empire  Dissolved,  in  476, 
by  Odoacer,  King  of  the  Henili. 

Though  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
■ttgmatuced  other  nations  as  barba- 


rians, and  their  misrepresentations 
are  too  generally  received,  yet  the 
aggressions,  ambition,  and  policy  of 
the  Romans  in  playing  on'  nation 
against  nation,  and  employing  one 
to  conquer  another,  cannot  be  su0i- 
cierily  condemned.  The  union  of 
nations  to  assert  their  own  inde- 
pendence was  just,  and  a  philoso- 
pher will  not  conaemn  those  asso- 
ciations of  the  northern  tribes,  which 
drove  their  oppressors  into  Italy,  and 
even  foUowca  them  there,  though  it 
might  suit  the  Romans  to  call  such 
patriots  barbarians.  The  Romans 
provoked  those  attacks,  and  for  all 
the  consequences  they  aJone  are  to 
blame. 

The  fortune  of  Rome  was  singu- 
lar. It  was  founded  by  banditti  753 
B.  C. ;  from  the  year  100  B.  C.  to 
300  A.  C,  the  persevering  policy  of 
these  insatiable  bandits  ruled  the 
world  by  the  sword ;  and  from  300 
to  1500,  Rome  governed  all  Europe 
by  spintual  power,  which  is  still  ac- 
knowledged by  half  its  states,  and 
its  language  still  reigns  over  all 
learning  even  after  2583  years. 

The  battle  of  Cannae,  so  bloody 
and  so  fatal  to  the  Romans,  and  so 
useless  to  the  Carthaginians,  was 
fought  216  B.  C.  Hannibal  com- 
manded, on  one  side,  50,C00  Afri- 
cans, Gauls,  and  Spaniards;  and 
Paulus  ^milius  88,000  Romans,  and 
not  more  than  4000  of  the  Romans 
escaped.  Hannibal  sent  three  bushels 
of  nngs  of  the  Roman  knights,  to 
Carthage. 

Agrarian  laws,  for  the  equal  divi- 
sionof  publick  lands  among  the  citi- 
zens of  Rome,  were  first  passed  486 
B.  C,  and  renewed  20  times,  but  in 
vain. 

40,000  Romans  were  slain  on  the 
Allia,  390  B.  C.  by  the  Gauls,  under 
Brennus,  a  British  prince. 

There  were  7  kings  of  Rome,  from 
Romulus,  753  B.  C,  to  Tarquin  Su- 
perbus, 609,  when  Brutus  and  Colla- 
tinus  became  consul 9. 

Carthage,  the  coirmercial  rival  o. 
Tvre,  and  which,  unlike  Tyre,  fool- 
ishly aimed  at  dominion  as  well  as 
commerce,  was  built  in  the  9th  cen- 
tury^ B.  C.  They  ravished  the  do- 
minion of  the  sea  from  the  Phosnt- 
cians,  and  maintained  it  for  5  or  600 
years.  Dido*  a  Tyrian  princessi  set- 
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tied  herself  at  Carthage,  owing  to  I 
differences  with  her  brother  Pygma- 
lion, and,  upon  an  isthmus  of  a  Pe- 
ninsula, which  formed  a  bay,  she 
laid  the  foundations  of  Carthas^e.  It 
was  divided  info  three  parts,  Byrsa, 
or  the  city;  Megara,  or  the  suburbs; 
and  Cothon,  the  port,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  but  70  feet  broad.  The 
outer  harbour  was  for  merchants' 
shipping,  and  the  inner  for  ships  of 
war.  In  2  or  300  years  it  was  23 
miles  round,  and  contained  700,000 
inhabitants;  a  passage  in  Plautus 
proves  that  their  langua^  was  iden- 
tical with  the  ancient  Irish,  as  it  can 
be  read  at  once  by  any  lettered  Irish- 
man. Wealth  and  property  were 
the  only  foundations  of  rank  and 
power,  and  from  this  class  two  chief 
magistrates  and  legislators  were  an- 
nually elected.  They  worshipped 
Saturn,  perhaps,  because  that  planet 
ruled  either  at  the  birth  of  Dido,  or 
at  her  landing  on  the  coast;  tney 
also  worshipped  Baal,  or  the  Sun, 
and  Urania,  the  genius  of  Astrology. 
Thev  traded  through  Africa,  round 
the  Mediterranean,  and  into  the  At- 
lantick.  for  they  were  masters  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  Rome  and  Car- 
thage quarrelled  about  their  respec- 
tive accndency  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  the  first  punick  war.  of  24  years, 
began  in  264  B.  C,  and  the  second 
punick  war,  of  17  years,  began  in 
218,  (he  third  began  in  149;  and,  in 
146,  Carthage  was  totally  destroyed 
by  Scipio,  to  his  eternal  disgrace. 
Gracchus  began  to  restore  it  in  122, 
and  in  another  200  years  it  again 
became  a  considerable  city,  but. 
A.  D.  431,  it  was  utterly  destroyed 
by  Geneserick,  the  leader  of  the 
Vandals.  Besides  Spain,  and  pro- 
bably Ireland  and  the  Canaries,  the 
Carthaginians  held  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, Sardinia,  Corsica,  Malta,  and 
(he  Balearick  Islands.  Their  attempt 
to  conquer  Sicily  diminished  their 
power,  and  drew  on  them  the  fears 
and  jealousy  of  the  Romans.  All 
commercial  people  have,  in  like  man- 
ner, been  ruined  by  a  passion  for 
tenitorial  aggrandizement,  partly 
with  a  view  to  the  corrupting  pa- 
tronage of  foreign  governments,  and 
partly  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  the 
sale  of  their  commodities.  Of  the 
discoveries  and  science  of  the  r!ar- 
thaginians  we  have  no  knowledge, 
becanse  w«  receive  our  accounts  of 


them  through  their  inveterate  fbea, 
the  Roman  authors. 

Two  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  in 
the  history  of  human  crimes  were 
the  siege  and  destruction  of  Tyre  by 
Alexander,  and  of  Jerusalem  by  Ti 
tus.  Histones  which  laud  such 
monsters,  ought  to  be  consigned  to 
the  flames. 

Cssar's  Commentaries  were  writ- 
ten  by  Hirtius,  according  to  some; 
and  by  Oppius,  according  to  others. 

Voluire,  in  bis  Philosophihal  Dic- 
tionary, says  that  the  word  GauU 
was  a  Roman  corruption  of  tho 
Weldus, 

Nero  set  fire  to  Rome  on  the  19th 
of  July,  64.  The  fire  continued  6 
days,  and  consumed  throe  qjuarters 
of  that  fine  city. 

Julius  Ciesar  usurped  the  supreme 
power,  in  705,  of  RomCj  or  48  B.  C. ; 
and,  from  that  time  till  475.  there 
were  64  Roman  emperors,  the  last 
being  Augustulus.  Their  reigns  ave- 
raged 8  years;  and  out  of  the  64,  45 
were  monsters  of  crime  and  vice. 

The  following  was  tfu  Fate  qfihe 
Ozaara,  in  300  years. 

44  B.  C.  Julius,  assassinated. 
14  A.  C.  Augustus. 
37  Tiberius  poisoned. 
41  Caligula,  assassinatei*. 
54  Claudius. 

68  Nero,  killed  himself 

—  Galba,  murdered. 

69  Otho,  ditto, 

—  Vitellius,  ditto. 

—  Vespasian. 
81  Titus. 

96  Domitian,  killed. 

98  Nerva. 
Trajan. 
138  Adnan. 
161  Antonius  Pius. 
180  Marcus  Aurelius. 
193  Com  modus. 

—  Pertlnax,  murdered 

—  Dedius  Julianus,  ditw 
210  Severus. 

212  Geta,  murdered. 

217  Caracalla,  ditto. 

218  Macrenus,  ditto. 
222  Hcliogabulus,  ditto. 
235  Alexander,  ditto. 

237  Maximinus,  ditto. 

238  Balbinus,  ditto. 

—  Pupianus,  ditto. 
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244  Gordians,  murdered. 
2i9  Philip,  ditto. 
251  DeciuB,  ditto. 
253  Gallus,  ditto. 

—  Emilanus,  dittos 
260  Valerian,  ditto. 

Gall'enaa,  ditto. 
270  Claudius    II.,    died   of   the 
plague. 

275  Aurehan,  murdered. 

276  Taciius,  ditto. 

—  Florianua,  ditto. 
282  Probus,  ditto. 

233  Marcus  Aurelius,  killed  by 
lightning. 

284  Numerianus,  murdered. 

285  Carenua,  assassinated. 
293  Caurasius,  ditto. 

What  a  consequence  of  undue 
power !  what  a  picture  of  depravity 
m  subjects  I  what  a  lesson  to  ambi- 
tion 1 

In  305,  Diocletian  and  Maximinus 
resigned,  and  thereby  escaped  the 
fate  of  24  of  their  immediate  prede- 
cessors ; — but  in 

310  Maximinus  was  put  to  death. 

311  Maximinus  Galerius  died 

shamefully. 

312  Maxentius,  drowned. 
337  Conatantine,  died. 
340  Conatantine  II.  killed. 
350  Constans,  murdered. 

353  Maenentius,  killed  himself. 

354  Gallus,  muniered. 
335  Julian,  poisoned, 
364  Jovian,  died. 

375  Valentinian,  burst  an  artery. 

376  Tbeodosius,  murdered. 
378  Valena,  burnt 

3^8  Maxiinus,  killed. 

392  Valeniinian  II.  strangled. 

394  Eugcnius,  murdered. 

395  Theodosius,  died. 

The  empire  was  then  divided. 

Amcibnt  Histort  is  considered 
as  ending  with  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Italy,  by  the  inva- 
sions of  the  northern  nations,  and 
the  general  conspiracy  of  the  various 
conquered  nations.  These  severally 
set  up  for  themselves  in  various  go- 
vernments, which  remained  unsiet- 
tled  till  the  age  of  Chablemaonb, 
from  which- period  authors  in  gene- 
ral date  the  commencement  of  Mo« 
DBRv  HisTOsv.  Ancient  History 
eommenced,  therefore,  in  the  obscu- 
ritv  of  tradition,  between  1^00  and 
1500  B.  C.  and  ended  about  the  year 


400  A.  C,  about  2000  years;  and 
Modern  began  with  Mahomet,  or 
Charlemagne,  and  has  lasted  about 
1200  or  lOtO  years,  beginning  almost 
in  as  great  obscurity  as  ancient  his- 
tory, owing  to  general  ignorance. 


MODERN  HISTORY. 

MoDBBN  History  is  marked  chiefly 
by  the  extensive  conquests  of  the  Ma- 
honiedans,  or  Saracens  and  Turks, 
by  the  resistance  of  the  Christians, 
and  by  the  wars  between  the  Roman 
Catholick  and  the  Protestant  powers. 
For  one  or  two  centuries,  wars  al- 
ways were  carried  on  to  preserve  a 
balance  of  power  between  the  states, 
and  prevent  a  general  and  oppressive 
monarchy.  Latterly  there  have  been 
bloody  conflicts  about  civil  liberty, 
between  states  free  and  states  under 
arbitrary  government ;  more  recent- 
ly Russia  nas  appeared  at  the  head 
of,  that  northern  hive,  which,  1600 
years  ago,  overran  Europe.  In  Asia, 
the  Mogul  empire  was  founded  by 
Genghis-Khan  and  Tamerlane,  who 
overran  Asia  like  Sesostris;  but 
China  has  maintained  its  integrity 
for  above  4000  years.  — 

The  Chinese  empire  was  divided, 
between  420  A.  D.  and  581,  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Tartars,  into  the 
north  and  southern  empires.  It  was 
re-united  in  581,  and  so  continued 
till  905,  when  the  Tartars  again  ob- 
tained part  of  the  empire  till  1249, 
and  the  Moguls  governed  the  whole 
till  1368.  The  Tartars  were  then 
driven  out,  and  a  Chinese  dynasty 
continued  till  1644,  when  the  Mant- 
choo  Tartars  overran  the  empire, 
and,  after  five  reigns,  continue  un- 
der Kia-Ktng,  to  sovern.  The  last 
emperor  but  one,  Kien-long,  reigned 
60  years,  in  great  estimation,  at 
home  and  abroad,  and  abdicated  in 
1796,  in  favour  of  his  son  Kia-King. 

The  Greeks  knew  nothing  of  the 
Chinese,  and  the  Romans  Tittle,  till 
Marcus  Aurelius  sent  an  embassy 
A.  D.  166.  In  630,  the  first  silk- 
worms were  brought  from  China  to 
Italy.  The  Saracens  penetrated  into 
China,  and  actually  took  possession 
of  Canton  in  758;  in  1211,  Gengis- 
khan  conquered,  and  added  part  ol 
China  to  his  vast  empire.    About 
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1610,  European  traders  began  to 
visit  Canton.  At  least  30  (uflcrent 
embassies  have  proceeded  from  Eu- 
rope to  Pckin,  many  of  them  splen- 
did and  expensive,  but  the  Chmese 
government  received  them  as  repre- 
sentatives of  kings,  sent  to  do  ho- 
mage 1 

Arabia  never  was  conquered  by 
any  foreign  nation.  Its  sands  have 
been  its  security,  and  the  poverty  of 
the  people  has  offered  no  temptation. 
Job  was  an  Arab.  Their  power  of 
story-telling  is  almost  universal. 

Mahomet  was  born  at  Mecca  m 
669,  the  year  after  the  Abyssinian 
invasion,  called  the  War  of  the  Ele- 
phant ;  in  which  the  Arabs  say  the 
invaders  were  destroyed  by  sfoncs 
from  heaven,  and  a  flood  of  the  Red 
Sea.  His  father  was  Abdallah,  and 
his  mother  Amina,  both  of  good  fa- 
mily, and  great  beauty.  His  grand- 
father. Motalleb,  took  charge  of  him, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  110.  His 
uncle,  Abu  Taleb,  brought  him  up 
as  his  own  son,  and  took  him,  with 
a  caravan,  to  Egypt  and  Syria;  and 
he  afterwards  served  in  a  campaign 
under  his  uncle,  who  was  com- 
mander, and  also  guardian  of  the 
Caaba.  At  25,  he  married  Cadiga. 
a  rich  and  noble  widow,  and  lived 
in  opulence.  The  religions  of  the 
Arabs  were  the  ancient  Sabeanism, 
Jewish,  and  Christian.  At  40,  he 
announced  himself  a  prophet,  and 
taught  the  Unity  of  Grod  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Trinity,  and  disclaimed 
the  reverence  whicn  the  Jews  be- 
stowed on  Ezra.  His  first  converts 
were  his  wife,  his  cousin  Ali,  his  ser- 
vant Zeid,  and  Abu  Bekr,  a  man  of 
distinction,  who  made  five  prose- 
lytes. He  now  preached  in  publick, 
in  the  courts  of  the  Caal  a,  the  belief 
and  worship  of  one  God,  and  began 
to  produce  the  Koran.  He  was  join- 
ed by  Hamza  and  Omar,  but  oppos- 
ed by  the  Koresh  or  Pa^^an  pnest- 
hooa.  A  deputation  of  75  came 
from  Medina,  and  acknowledged 
him.  The  Koresh  now  sought  nis 
life;  and  he  fled,  with  Abu  Bekr,  to 
Medina,  where  500  disciples  met 
him.  Here  he  adopted  the  kingly 
and  sacerdotal  office,  established  a 
mosque,  and  preached  in  it.  He 
banished  700  of  his  opponents,  and 
buried  700  alive,  chiefly  Jews,  seizing 
their  wealth.    He  soon  after  had  an 


engagement  with  1000  of  the  Koreiak 
forces,  and  defeated  them  in  the 
battle  of  Beber,  in  623;  after  which 
he  had  1000  warriors,  and  fought  the 
battle  of  Ohud,  but  was  defeated  i 
and  Medina  was  besieged  by  12,000, 
and  defended  by  30W.  The  be- 
siegers being  batfled,  a  10  years' 
peace  was  concluded. 

Two  years  after,  he  gained  a  vic- 
tory at  Muta,  over  a  large  army  of 
the  eastern  empire ;  and,  in  629,  he 
marched  with  10,000  men,  took 
Mecca,  and  destroying  the  360  idols 
in  the  Caaba,  consecrated  it  to  his 
religion  called  Islamism.  In  ano- 
ther year,  all  Arabia  yielded  to  his 
pretensions.  He  now  marched,  with 
30,000  men,  against  the  eastern  em- 
pire ;  and,  securing  peace  bv  his  ap- 
proach, he  retumea  to  Medma,  and 
performed  the  Pilgrimage  of  the  Va- 
lediction, with  a  train  of  114,000  l>e- 
lievers.  He  was  supposed  to  be 
poisoned  by  a  Jewess,  and  died  a^ed 
63,  in  632,  at  Medina.  The  Maho- 
medans  regard  hini  as  a  man  adorn- 
ed with  every  virtue,  and  as  the 
ereatcsl  legislator  the  world  has  pro- 
duced. He  was  succeeded  by  Abu 
Bekr,  the  father  of  his  second  wife, 
in  whose  arms  he  died ;  and  the  Ca- 
liph advanced  into  Syria,  while  Ca 
led  pursued  victory  to  the  Euphrates. 
In  634,  Damascus  was  taken ;  and, 
on  the  same  day,  died  Abu  Bekr, 
who  bequeathed  the  Galiphat  to 
Omar.  Soon  after  was  fought  the 
battle  of  Yermouth,  in  which  150,000 
Christians  were  slain,  and  all  Syria 
became  Mahomedan.  They  now 
invaded  Egypt ;  and,  in  641,  the 
standard  o?  Moslemism  was  estab- 
lished throughout  that  country.  In 
the  north  and  east  they  overran 
Persia,  Armenia,  and  Mesopotamia. 
In  643,  Omar  was  assassinated  in 
the  mosaue,  at  Medina.  Othman 
succeeded  in  644 ;  and  his  general, 
Abdallah,  subdued  the  north  of  Af- 
rica ;  but,  in  666,  he  was  killed  in  a 
rebellion  in  his  palice,  and  suc- 
ceeded by  Ali,  the  second  disciple, 
and  vizier  of  Mahomet.  The  widow 
of  the  prophet  headed  a  rebellion 
against  Ah,  and  though  she  was 
defeated  and  taken  prisoner,  his 
reign  was  turbulent,  and  he  was 
assassinated  by  a  fanatick  at  Cufa. 
In  spite  of  their  broils  this  Mahome- 
dan, or  Saracen  empire,  was,  in  70 
years,  extended  from  India  to  Sibe 
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m,  and  from  Samarcand  to  the  At- 
landck ;  while,  in  704,  they  became 
masters  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
the  empire  exceeded  in  extent  any 
recorded  in  history.  In  760,  Al 
Maneor  removed  the  seat  of  empire 
toBagdat;  and,  for  600  years,  the 
caliphs  made  amends  to  science  and 
literature,  for  the  ravages  of  the  fa- 
naticks  who  eocoeeded  Mahomet. 

In  637,  the  Mahomedans  first  en- 
tered Africa,  under  Omar.  In  650, 
they  invaded  Barbarv.  In  710,  they 
overran  Numidia  anaLybia.  In  973, 
Nigritia;  and,  in  1067,  Lower  Ethi- 
opia; extending  their  faith  to  the 
Equator. 

Bagdat,  the  famous  capiul  of  the 
caliphs,  was  founded  in  762,  by  Al 
Mansor,  near  the  site  of  Seleucia, 
or  New  Babylon,  on  the  Tigris,  and 
about  50  miles  from  Babylon  the 
Great,  on  the  Euphrates.  The  des- 
pots of  these  countries  built  capitals, 
and  peopled  them  at  their  pleasure. 
Old  Babylon  yielded  to  New.  New 
to  Ctescphon.  This  to  Almadayen, 
and  this  to  Bassora  and  Bagdat, 
which  were  successively  built  by 
Omar  and  Al  Mansor.  Bagdat  was 
the  capital  of  the  sovereign  Caliphat, 
and  the  seat  of  science  and  the  arts. 

In  1268,  Bagdat,  which,  for  600 
years,  had  been  the  seat  of  luxury 
and  civilixation  under  the  Abbasi- 
nian  caliphs,  was  taken,  plundered, 
and  burnt,  by  Hulacu,  ai  tne  head  of 
an  army  of  Tartars  and  Muscovites, 
and  its  men  of  science  scattered  over 
the  worid.  It  is  still  a  fine  city,  and 
Bassora  is  its  port  from  which  mer- 
chandise is  brought  in  boats  up  the 
l^gris,  and  sent  thence  into  the  pro- 
vinces. 

In  the  9th  century  there  were  six 
or  seven  caliphs,  or  Mahomedan 
sovereigns  of  Bagdat,  Syria,  Cairo, 
Fez,  Spain,  dtc;  but,  about  1180  Sal- 
adin  sunk  the  title  in  that  of  Soudan 
or  Sultan. 

The  crusades  are  a  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  ascendency  of  priest- 
craft over  the  passions  of  mankind. 
About  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, Christian  pilgrims  found  ac- 
cess to  the  holy  land  so  difficult,  that 
all  Christendom  was  aroused  by  Pope 
Urban  II.,  to  march  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  cross  towards  Jerusalem. 
In  the  autumn  of  1096,  2.0,000  of 


these  fanaticks  advanced  from  all 
parts  of  Europe  to  Constantinople, 
under  the  command  of  a  priest  oi 
Amiens,  called   Peter  the  Hermit. 
On  their  route  they  killed  all  Jewst 
and  the  remnant  which  passed  into 
Asia,  were  eztexminated  by   Soly- 
man  the  Great;  but,  in  the  follow- 
ing  year,  no  less  than  100,000  horse 
and  600.000  foot  passed  tbe  Bospho- 
rus,  led  by   Godfrey,  Hugh,  Ray- 
mond,  Bonemond,    and    Tancred, 
who  defeated  Solyman,  and  an  army 
of  600,000  Asiaticks.    In  two  years, 
they  lost  half  a  million ;  but,  taking 
Jerusalem  by  storm,  they  put  all 
(except  the  Christians)  to  the  sword, 
animated  to  this  deed  by  Peter.  God- 
frey was  now  made  king  of  Jerusa- 
lem; and  another  army  of  200^000 
soon  followed,  but  were  cut  on  by 
the    inhabitants  of  the   countries 
through  which  they  passed,  as  ma- 
rauders, or  destroyed  in  detail  by 
Solyman.    About40  years  after  the 
King  of  France  and  Emperour  of 
Germany,  accompanied  by  St.  Ber- 
nard, passed  into  Asia  with  300,000 
frantick  followers,  but  were  over- 
thrown by  Saladin,  who,  having  re- 
taken Jerusalem,  staid  the  flow  of 
blood,  proclaimed  free  toleration  to 
the  Christians  in  1187;  but,  in  1190, 
the  kings  of  France  and  England, 
and  the  Emperour  of  Germany,  pro- 
ceeded with  nearly  half  a  million  of 
men  upon  a  new  crusade.    The  em- 
perour was  drowned;  and  though 
King  Richard  gaim  d  a  victory  over 
Saladin,  he  returned  alone;  and  in 
Austria,  suffered  a  long  imprison- 
ment.   In  1202,  Baldwin  set  forth 
with  another  expedition ;  but  quor- 
relling  with  the  Greek  empire,  he 
overthrew  the  goverment,  and  was 
made  emperour.  Afterwards  John  of 
Brienne  set  forth,  in  1219,  and  land- 
ing with  100,000  men  in  Egypt,  took 
Damietta,   but  lost  his  army  by  an 
inundation  of  the  Nile. 

The  last  of  these  mad  enterprises 
was  undertaken  by  St.  Louis.  King 
of  France,  who  embarked  with  200, 
000  men,  conveyed  in  1800  trans 
ports,  under  the  banners  of  the 
cross,  and  landing  in  Egypt,  was 
defeated  by  the  Saracens,  and  taken 
prisoner  in  1250,  and,  though  well 
treated,  and  liberated  in  1270,  he 
embarked  again,  and  landing  at 
Tunis,  he  and  most  of  his  army 
perished  by  disease.     It  has  been 
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ostimated  that  these  religious  wars 
cost  Christian  Europe  forty  millions 
of  lives,  while  they  deferred  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  conferred  a 
ferocious  military  character  on  the 
people. 

In  the  religfious  battle,  in  Spain, 
with  the  Moors,  Alphonsus  II.,  about 
800,  slew  70,000  Moors  in  one  battle. 
No  quarter  was  given  by  opposite 
religions ! 

At  the  battle  of  Tholosa,  in  Spain, 
in  1220,  Mahommed  Al  Nahur,  the 
Moorish  Emperour,  was  defeated, 
with  the  loss  of  160,000  foot,  and  30,- 
000  horse  slain,  and  50,000  prisoners, 
by  Alphonsus  IX.;  in  1340,  Alphon- 
sus aI.  defeated  them,  with  the 
slaughter  of  200,000.  Modern  bat- 
tles, even  the  crowning  victories  of 
Napoleon,  were  mere  skirmishes  to 
these  almost  forgotten  slaughters, 
recorded  by  Mariana. 

Constantinople  was  taken  by  Ma- 
hommed II.  on  May  29,  1451  and 
the  Emperour  Constantine  Paleola- 
giis  killed  in  the  breach.  There  have 
since,  or,  in  377  years,  been  24  Turk- 
ish emperours,  feigning,  on  the  ave- 
rage, IG  years. 

Athens,  with  200  other  christian 
cities,  was,  in  1455,  united  to  the 
Ottoman  Empire  by  Mahomet  II. 

The  kingdom  of  Poland  rose  to 
distinction  under  the  Jncrellan  Dy- 
nasty, between  1T20  and  1580.  Mus- 
covy was  a  distinct  Sclavonick  race, 
and  a  province  of  Tartary  till  1500. 
Prussia  was  a  province  of  Poland 
till  16(X).  In  1773,  1793,  1795,  and 
1315,  Russia,  Ausiria,  and  Prussia 
confederated  to  seize  on  parts  of  Po- 
land. 

The  siege  of  Belgrade,  so  often 
quoted,  was  undertaken  in  May, 
1717,  under  Prince  Eugene.  In  Au- 
gust, the  Turkish  army,  of  200,000, 
approached  to  relieve  it.  and  a  battle 
was  fought,  in  which  ine  Turks  lost 
20,000  men.  after  which  Belgrade 
surrenderee!. 

The  Mogul  empire  was  divided 
into  districts,  governed  by  Saubahs, 
and  these  into  local  jurisdictions, 
governed  by  Nabobs.  When  the 
empire  fell,  these  aimed  at  independ- 
ence, and  of  their  conflicts  the  East 
India  Company  took  advantage,  and 
made  nearly  tl>d  whole  dependant  or 
tributary. 


The  Bucaniers  were  European 
pirates,  who,  m  the  American  seat, 
sought  to  divide  with  the  Spaniards 
the  wealth  which  they  had  plunder- 
ed from  the  native  mhabitants  o( 
Mexico  and  Peru.  The  vast  extent 
of  unoccupied  coast  afforded  secure 
places  of  rendezvous,  and  their  des- 
perate courage  made  them  masters 
of  those  seas.  The  first  of  them, 
whose  exploits  are  recorded,  was 
Pierre  Frank,  a  Dunkirk  man,  whose 
success  was  of  short  duration.  The 
second  was  Bartholomew,  a  Portu- 
guese ;  he  was  wrecked,  and  drown- 
ed. The  third  was  Montbar,  a 
Frenchman,  and  he  was  stimulated 
by  detestation  of  the  Spanish  atro- 
cities, more  than  the  love  of  plunder, 
and  was,  by  the  Spaniards,  called 
the  exterminator,  for  he  never 
spared  them,  and  never  relaxed  in 
his  enterprizes.  The  next  was 
L'  Olonois,  who,  in  like  manner, 
carried  on  an  exterminating  war,  in 
which  he  attacked  the  Spaniards  in 
their  forts  and  towns,  till  he  was 
killed.  The  last  was  Morgan,  com- 
monly called  Sir  Henry,  and  he 
contnved  to  organize  an  immense 
piratical  force,  taking  Porto-Bello. 
and  marching  with  a  land-force,  and 
taking  Panama,  which  he  burnt. 
Theirprize-money  was  so  considera- 
ble, that  desperate  adventurers  join-' 
ed  them  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
and  they  became  as  terrible  in  the 
Peruvian  Seas  as  in  the  Mexican ; 
but,  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  maritime  powers  found  it 
their  common  interest  to  put  them 
down,  for  the  commerce  of  all  coun- 
tries suffered  by  the  Spaniards  in 
their  defence,  as  well  as  from  the 
Bucaniers,  who  did  not  confine 
their  attacks  to  Spanish  vessels, 
when  a  rich  prize  offered. 

The  Succession  War,  from  1702  to 
1713,  arose  out  of  a  question  whe- 
ther an  Austrian  or  a  French  prince, 
grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  should  suc- 
ceed to  the  throne  of  Spain.  Our 
William  III.  organized  a  confederacy 
to  oppose  Louis,  but,  after  obtaining 
great  victories  at  Blenheim,  &c.  6lc^ 
the  Allies  withdrew  one  after  an- 
other, and  the  French  prince  suc- 
ceedeid. 

The  first  European  settlement  in 
Virginia  was  made  in  1607)  at  New 
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York,  in  1609;  and,  in  Massacbu- 
Mttfl,  in  1620. 

The  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  or 
Breed's  Hill,  took  place  June  17,1775. 
On  October  11,  1777,  Burgoyne  sur- 
rendered. October  19,  1781,  Com- 
wallis  surrendered.  On  November 
30,  1782,  the  independence  was  ac- 
knowledged. 

On  March  4,  1789,  Washington 
became  president.  In  1797,  J. 
Adams.  In  1801,  T.  Jefferson.  In 
1609,  James  Madison.  In  1817, 
James  Monroe.  In  1825,  J.  Q,. 
Adams.    In  1829,  A.  Jackson. 

Penn's  charter  was  dated  March 
4,  1681 ;  and  his  first  colony  was 
500  persons. 

The  Cape  of  €k>od  Hope  and 
the  Canary  Islands  were  dis- 
covered about 1405 

Madeira  was  discovered  in 1420 

The  Cane  de  Verd  Islands 1474 

The  Bahamas,  Hispaniola,  and 

Cuba,  by  Columbus 1492 

The  Continent  of  America,  by 

ditto. 1494 

Brazil IfiOO 

Ceylon 1506 

Madagascar 1507 

New  Spain,  and  the  Straits  of 

Magellan  1518 

The  first    voyage    round    the 

world  was  completed  in 1522 

JafMin  was  discovered 1542 

California 1543 

Virginia  colonized  by  Raleigh  .  1584 

Falkland  Islands 1592 

Hudson's  Bay 1610 

Louisiana 1633 

Otaheite,  Ac 1767 

In  1804,  Napoleon  had  assembled 
160,000  men,  10,000  horses,  17,000 
sailors,  and  a  flotilla  of  1300  vessels, 
to  invade  England,  from  Boulogne, 
Wimereux,  and  Ambleteuse,  ana  the 
expedition  was  baffled  by  Admiral 
Villcneuvc  sailing  to  the  West 
Indies,  instead  of  entering  the  chan- 
nel. The  English  Government  sub- 
sidized Austria  and  Russia,  and  the 
army  of  Boulogne  conquerea  Austria, 
and  gained  the  victory  over  both  at 
Austerlitz.  The  coasts  of  Kent  and 
Sussex  were  also  lined  with  martello 
towers  and  lines  of  defence,  and 
nearly  half  the  population  formed 
volunteer  corps.  The  question  was 
the  evacuation  of  Malta,  vgreeably 
Id  tae  treaty  of  Amions. 


The  Battle  of  Leipsic.  fought  in 
1813,  was  lost  by  Napoleon,  owing 
to  a  body  of  30,000  Saxon  allies 
turning  on  the  French,  in  the  heat 
of  the  battle. 

The  Battle  of  Waterloo  was  con- 
tinued till  night,  bv  the  arrival  of 
40,000  Prussians,  unaer  Bulow,  about 
4  o'clock,  and  was  gained  by  a  flank 
assault  of  10,000  fresh  Prussian  ca- 
valry, under  Blucher  on  the  right  of 
the  French  army,  at  8  in  the  even- 
ing. The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
position  of  the  combined  army, 
which  was  a  plain,  with  a  valley  in 
front;  and  their  two  advanced  posi- 
tions, in  the  valley,  were  a  farm- 
house, and  enclosea  yard  by  the 
road  side,  called  La  Haye  Sainte^  in 
the  centre ;  and  a  chateau,  with  an 
enclosed  garden  and  orchard  wall, 
called  Hau^omonty  to  the  right. 
These,  contaming  picked  regiments, 
were  taken  by  assault,  with  terrible 
mutual  slaughter,  but  Hougomont 
was  afterwards  burnt  by  Congreve 
rockets.  The  battle  then  took  place 
on  the  ascents  from  the  valley,  and 
on  the  plain  above,  till  the  arnval  of 
Bluchers  cavalry,  who,  galloping 
through  the  vallev,  took  La  Haye 
Sainte^  and  placea  the  French  on 
the  heights  between  two  fires. 

The  year  1830  was  remarkable  for 
three  revolutions,  that  in  Frai.ce, 
July  27ih,  when  Charles  X.  was  ex- 
pelled, and  a  constitutional  Govern- 
ment formed  by  Louis  Philippe,  and 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies ;  that  in 
Belgium,  in  September,  by  which 
the  Orange  Family  were  dnven  into 
Holland,  and  a  popular  government 
established;  and  that  in  Poland,  in 
December,  by  which  the  Russians 
were  expelled,  and  a  popular  goveru- 
men  formed. 

TretUiea  and  National  Cent  mtions 
in  Modem  HUto'  y. 

The  Golden  Bull      .  .  .  1356 

Treaty  of  Troyea     .  .  1420 

Pragmatick  Sanction  •  •  1439 

League  of  Cam  bray  .  .1608 

Edict  of  Worms       .  .  .1521 

The  French  League  t  .  1576 

Peace  of  Munster    .  .  .  1648 

Breda       .  .  .  1667 

Triple  Alliance         .  ,  .1668 

Treaty  of  Nimeguen  ,  .  1679 

League  of  Aug^sburg  .  •  1686 

Tireaty  of  Partition  .  .  .  I7t» 
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Mellmen  Treaty 1703 

Treaty  of  Utrecht 1713 

Aix-la  Chapelle 1748 

Family  Compact 1761 

Peace  of  Pans 1763 

Versailles 1783 

Treaty  of  Pilnitz 1791 

Partition  of  Poland 1795 

Peace  of  Leoben 1797 

Congress  of  Radstadt 

Peace  of  Luneville 1801 

Amiens 1802 

Presburg 1803 

Berlin  Decree 1806 

Peace  of  Tilsit 1807 

Milan  Decree 

Treaty  of  Bayonne 1808 

Peace  of  Vienna 1809 

Treaty  of  Paris 1814 

Ghent 

Congress  of  Vienna 1815 

.  Treaty  of  Paris 1817 

Akerman 1826 

London 1829 
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The  Greek  Phalanx  consisted  of 
8000  men  in  a  square  battalion,  with 
shields  joined,  and  spears  crossing 
each  other. 

Ancient  soldiers  were  trained  to 
fight  with  either  hand. 

A  Roman  Legion  consisted  of  6000 
men,  divided  into  10  cohorts,  and 
every  cohort  into  6  centuries,  with  a 
vexilum,  or  standard,  guarded  by  10 
men. 

The  Macedonian  Phalanx  was  16 
deep,  with  shields  joined. 

Among  the  early  Romany  com- 
manders of  armies  were  called  Impe- 
ratoresy  but  when  Csesar  became  Em- 
perour,  the  commanders  were  call- 
ed Dukes,  or  Lieutenants  of  Pro- 
vinces. 

In  a  Roman  Army,  the  iirst  line 
were  Hastatij  or  young  men ;  the 
second  ^rincipesy  or  middle  aged ; 
the  third  Triariiy  or  veterans.  The 
light  troops,  for  skirmishing,  were 
called  Velites.  The  latter  had  bows 
and  slings,  and  seven  javelins.  The 
former,  a  ^^^  o-edged  sword,  buckler, 
and  helmet. 

Attached  to  every  Roman  legion 
was  an  ala  of  300  horse  in  10  turms. 
The  commander  of  the  legion  was  a 
perfectus ;  of  the  coh  )rt8,  a  tribune ; 


and  of  the  centuries,  a  centurian. 
The  standard  was  a  silver  eagle,  on 
the  top  of  a  spear. 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  no 
standing  armies  in  time  of  peace.  In 
war,  every  citizen  was  a  soldier. 

The  Romans  had  no  titles.  Scipio 
and  Cesar  were  simply  so  called. 
Titles  began  in  the  Court  of  Constan- 
tino. The  Emperour  of  Grermany  first 
took  the  title  of  Majetty.  Kings,  till 
the  15th  and  16th century  were  called 
Highness. 

The  Eagle  was  the  Imperial  Sym- 
bol in  Persia,  Rome,  and  of  Napoleon. 
It  is  now  adopted  by  Austria,  Prussia, 
and  Russia. 

The  Romans  deified  their  empe- 
rours,  &Ai.y  by  a  solemn  publick  cere- 
mony, called  an  Apotheosis,  in  which 
the  priests  and  heads  of  the  state  as- 
sisted in  great  pomp. 

The  Romans  counted  by  cycles  of 
9  days,  the  Greeks  by  10,  the  Asia- 
ticks  by  7,  and  hence  our  weeks. 

Roman  names  were  Pnenomens, 
Nomens,  and  Cognomens,  as  Caius 
Julius  Csesar,  or  Publius  Cornelius 
Scipio. 

The  head  of  the  Memnon,  from 
Thebes,  is  in  one  entire  block,  mea- 
suring 10  feet  from  the  breast  to  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  weighs  12  tons. 

BaiiB  was  the  pleasure  town  of 
Rome,  Daphne  of  Antioch,  and  Cano- 
pus  of  Alexandris,  just  like  Brighton 
and  Cheltenham  to  London,  or  Ver- 
sailles to  Paris. 

The  candidates  for  the  athletick 
games,  in  Greece,  used  to  be  dieted 
on  new  cheese,  dried  figs,  and  boiled 
grain  with  warm  water,  and  no  meat. 
The  games  were  leaping,  foot  races, 
darting,  quoits, wrestling,  and  boxing. 

The  Romans  had  327  publick  grana- 
ries, from  which  they  distribute  corn 
to  the  poor,  at  the  cost  of  the  publick 
treasury;  and  they  had  no  alms- 
houses, or  poor-rates.  The  Greeks 
had  various  charitable  institutions. 

The  Romans  lay  on  couches  at 
their  dinins  tables,  on  their  left  arms, 
eating  with  thek-  right. 

In  Greece  it  was  the  custom,  at 
meals,  for  the  two  sexes  always  to 
eat  separately. 

The  early  Romans  ate  boiled  irrain ; 


they 
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had  not  the  art  of  bread-making, 
had  no  mills. 

Ail  ages  have  produced  heroick  wo- 
men, but  none  a  nation  of  Amazons. 

The  largest  battering  rams  of  the 
ancients  were  equal  in  force  to  a  36 
lb.  shot  from  a  cannon. 

Silver  was  first  coined  by  Phidon, 
king  of  Argos,  about  860,  the  epoch 
of  the  buuding  of  Carthaee^  and 
about  140  years  after  the  buifdmg  of 
Solomon's  temple. 

Among  discoveries  of  ancient  coins. 
60,000  Roman  ones  were  once  found 
at  Modena.  40,000  gold  Greek  coins 
were  found  in  a  river  in  Trans vlva- 
nia.  30,000  Roman  coins  were  k)und 
near  Brest;  and  600  lbs.  of  silver 
coins  were  found  in  Sicily.  Pots 
full  are  often  found  in  Britam. 

The  most  ancient  known  coins  are 
of  the  fifth  century  B.  C.  and  are  Ma- 
cedonian ;  but  others  are  believed  to 
be  more  ancient.  After  that  date 
they  illustrate  history,  but  not  earlier. 
They  are  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  or 
brass.  Pew  give  dates,  and,  there- 
fore, they  are  more  curious  as  relicks 
than  useful  as  records. 

The  most  perfect  chronology  is 
Antini's  L'Art  de  verifier  les  Dates. 
The  next  is  Blair's,  a  Scottish  work ; 
and  Aspin's  is  a  very  careful  com- 
pilation. 

The  Jews  had  no  chronology.  The 
Chinese  invented  their  Sexagenary 
Cycle,  in  2539  B.  C,  and,  till  then, 
their  history  was  necessarily  con- 
fused. The  Hindoos  adopted  It.  Till 
epochs  were  fixed,  and  cycles  invent- 
ed, there  was  no  certain  record  of 
time;  and  hence  the  confusion  of 
early  history. 

Anthropophagi,  or  feeders  on  hu- 
man flesh,  nave  existed  in  all  ages, 
and  still  exist  in  Africa,  and  the  South 
Sea  Islands.  Diogenes  asserted,  that 
we  might  as  well  eat  the  flesh  of  men 
as  the  flesh  of  other  animals.  The 
Greeks  inform  us  it  was  a  primitive 
and  universal  custom.   Some  of  their 

g>ds  lived  on  human  flesh,  and  the 
yclops  did  the  same.  Aristotle  and 
iterodotus  name  various  nations 
who  preferred  human  flesh  to  that  of 
animals.  The  Giaffas,  and  several 
African  nations,  have  the  same  pre- 
ference; and  we  all  remember  the 
practices  at  Owyhee,  New  Zealand, 
Ac.  dbc    Human  flesh  has  the  fla- 


vour of  hog's-flesh,  and  the  tender^ 
ness  of  the  flesh  of  calves. 

The  horrible  punishment  of  cruei- 
fixion  is  still  practised  in  some  Ma< 
homedan  countries.  The  unfortunate 
victims  often  live  in  torture  for  many 
days.  All  the  characters  of  antiquity, 
who  are  lauded  in  history,  indulged 
in  this  superlatively  barbarous  prac- 
tice. Alexander,  Cssar,  Augustus, 
Titus,  all  the  Roman  Emperours,  and 
the  Mahomedan  conquerors  often 
crucified  their  hundreds,  and  even 
thousands  at  a  time,  and  women  were 
not  exempt  from  this  fate. 

The  wearing  of  rings  is  very  an- 
cient. It  was  prohibiteain  Rome  to  all 
mechanicks,  and  men  of  mean  con- 
dition^ to  wear  rings  of  gold,  so  that 
grantm^  a  license  for  any  person  to 
wear  a  nng,  was  as  much  as  to  make 
him  a  gentleman.  The  usage  of 
sealing  with  rings  is  also  of  great 
antiquity. 

The  adoration,  claimed  by  ancient 
kings,  was  that  of  kneeling  and  pros- 
trating, as  practised  in  many  courts 
to  this  day.  Alexander  merely  claim- 
ed this  homage  after  the  eastern 
fashion  ;  and  hence  the  railing  of  the 
Greeks. 

Amphitheatres  were  vast  erections 
in  the  Roman  empire  to  amuse,  or 
rather  brutalize,  the  people,  and  qua- 
lify them  for  military  life  by  the  ex- 
hibition of  murderous  contests  be- 
tween gladiators  and  wild  beasts. 
They  were  of  an  elliptical  form,  and 
adapted  for  thousands  of  spectators, 
to  whom  carnage  was  made  a  pas- 
time. They  were  invented  by  Julius 
Csesar  and  Curio.  Augustus  caused 
them  to  be  erected  every  where.  In 
the  reign  of  Tiberius  one  fell  at  Fi- 
denie,  by  which  50,000  persons  were 
killed  or  wounded.  Vespasian  built 
the  first  of  stone,  the  vast  Coloeeum 
for  100,000  spectators.  Its  longest 
diameter  is  615.5  feet,  and  the  other 
610,  covering  5i  acres,  and  being  120 
feet  high,  it  was  imitated  at  Capua, 
Verona,  Nismes,  Autun,  and  Pola ; 
while  at  Italica,  Alba,  Otriculi,  Puz- 
zuoli,  Pcestum,  Syracuse,  Corinth, 
Aries,  Caerleon,  and  other  places, 
smaller  ones  were  constructed. 

On  the  triumph  of  Trajan  over  the 
Dacians,  11,000  animals  were  killed 
in  those  at  Rome;  and  1000  glviia- 
tors  fought  during  123  days.    The 
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gladiators  at  first  were  malefactors, 
who  fought  for  victory  and  life ;  or 
captives  and  slaves,  who  were  made 
to  fieht  for  freedom  ;  but  soon  many 
lived  by  it  as  a  profession,  and  even 
ladies  became  gladiators.  They  con- 
tinued with  modifications  for  above 
600  years.  Tilts  and  tournaments, 
with  duelling,  were  the  last  remains 
of  them. 

The  Babylonians  worshipped  fire, 
as  the  emblem  of  the  sun.  They 
were  acquainted  with  geometry  and 
mechanicks,  and  were  perfect  manu- 
facturers, their  products  >eIUng  at 
vast  prices  in  all  countries.  They 
professed  to  derive  their  knowledffe 
from  Oannes,  who  sprung  from  the 
first  egg,  appeared  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  taught  letters  and  the  sciences. 
Their  astronomy  was  accurate,  but 
subservient  to  astrology.  They  lived 
like  the  Hindoos,  chiefly  on  vegeta- 
bles, in  which  the  country,  owing  to 
inundations,  was  wonderfully  pro- 
ductive. 

The  oriental  philosophers  taught  a 
trinity,  in  OrimaneSj  God ;  Methra, 
the  Spirit ;  and  Arimanes^  the  Devil. 

The  Ancient  of  the  Mountain  was 
a  title  assumed  by  the  chief  of  a  Sy- 
rian corps  of  assassins,  in  the  13th 
century. 

The  shield,  the  breast-plate  or  gor- 

{ret,  was  extended  to  the  body  and 
imbs  as  armour,  and  the  helmet  pro- 
tected the  head.  The  most  savage 
tribes  use  shields,  and  often  helmets. 
Shields  were  usually  made  of  leather, 
but  often  of  wood  or  metal.  The 
Grecian  was  round,  the  Roman 
square.  The  helmet  was  provided 
wiih  a  vizor,  to  raise  above  ine  eyes ; 
and  a  beaver,  to  lower  for  eating. 
The  vizor,  with  grated  bars,  is  vb&A 
m  the  arms  of  nooility ;  the  elevation, 
without  bars,  a  knight ;  and  the  vizor 
closed,  an  esouire.  The  armour,  for 
the  aims  ana  shoulders,  was  called 
the  vambrace  and  pouldron  ;  for  the 
thighs  and  legs,  cuises  and  greaves ; 
and,  for  the  hands,  gauntlets. — 
Knights  wore  golden  spurs ;  squires 
silver  ones.  The  armour,  or  mail, 
was  called  chain^  if  niade  of  scales 
or  net- work ;  or  plate,  if  in  small  me- 
tal pieces.  The  Saxons  and  Nor- 
mans used  long  spears.  The  Greeks 
threw  theirs.  Spears  were  6  yards 
long,  and  pikes  14  or  15  feet.  I^aces 
were  origmally  clubs,  used  by  caval- 
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ry,  and  fixed  in  their  saddles.    Th€ 
Roman  swords  were  from  20  to  30 


inches.    The  broad  sword  and  cime- 
ter  has  lately  been  adopted. 

Taliesin  says  the  Gvyddyl,  (Celts 
or  Gauls)  Brython,  and  Rmnani  had 
taken  possession  of  different  parts 
of  these  islands  before  his  time. 
"  Gwyddl,  a  Brvthon,  a  Romani. 
"  A  wana  hon  dyhedd,  a  dyfysei; 
"Ac   am    derfyn   Prydein,  cain  ei 
threfi." 

Irish  little  resemble  Welsh.  The 
first  Cells  were  progeny  of  the 
Titans,  and  their  pnnces  and  nobles 
were  Curetes  and  Corybantes,  or 
Cowri,  and  Cowri-bann,  meaning 
nobles;  and  their  name  Gwvddyl, 
is  from  Gwydd-trees  or  shrubs,  or 
inhabitants  of  forests. 

Aaron  Raschid,  in  802,  sent  from 
Bagdat,  araong  other  presents,  to 
Charlemagne,  a  clock  of  curious 
workmanship. 

The  lands  bein^;  taken  bv  con- 
querors from  proprietors,  and  given 
to  partisans,  the  new  occupants 
would  have  been  burnt  in  their 
dwellings  by  the  indignant  people 
if  thev  had  been  accessible.  A  fort, 
for  tne  same  reason,  is  the  first 
erection  of  intruders  in  every 
new  colony.  The  ancient  Castle 
generally  enclosed  from  6  to  10  acres 
of  land :  and  had  a  river  or  ditch, 
commonly  filled  with  water.  On  its 
verge  was  a  wall,  then  another  wall, 
a  space  between  them  being  called 
the  ballium.  Within  the  second  wall 
were  apartments  and  storehouses  for 
the  garrison,  and  a  citadel,  or  keep, 
placed  on  a  high  mound  for  further 
security;  and  there  often  were  sub- 
terranean secret  ways.  Beyond  the 
moat  W4IS  the  barbican,  or  watch- 
tower,  and  from  it,  across  the  moat, 
was  a  drawbridge  raised  inwardly. 
The  entrance  through  the  ballium 
was  secured  by  gates,  with  a  pon- 
derous ^ting,  or  portcullis,  which 
was  raised  or  let  down  by  iron 
chains  running  over  puUevs.  The 
walls  were  fiirther  protected  by  bat- 
tlements and  towers,  and  by  loop- 
holes, to  fire  arrows  through.  All 
the  walls  were  8  or  10  feet  thick,  but 
those  of  the  keep  were  15  or  20 ;  and, 
without  artillery,  they  seemed  un- 
approachable, and  likely  to  surrender 
only  from  want  of  provisions.    In 
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i  secure  part,  there  were  vaults 
lor  the  security  of  priaoners.  Pro- 
bably some  of  them  were  first  con- 
structed by  the  Romans,  and  others 
in  the  time  of  Alfred  ;  but  the  sys- 
tem in  England  was  carried  to  per- 
fectbn  by  the  Normans. 

Archers  were  a  formidable  part  of 
all  ancient  armies,  and  the  use  of 
the  bow  seems  to  have  been  known 
to  all  natioua,  when  first  discovered. 
The  Scythians  were  the  best  ancient 
archers,  and  the  English  among  the 
modems.  The  victories  of  Creasy, 
Poictiera,  and  Agincourt  were  chidsy 
sained  by  the  Engh'sh  archers.  Ro- 
bin Hood  shot  a  full  mile ;  and,  ac- 
cording to  his  bard,  a  north-country 
mile  was  equal  to  two  statute  ones. 
The  Scythian  bow  was  of  horn. 
The  English  long-bow  was  5  feet  6. 
and  they  were  made  of  steel  ana 
braas.  Ajtows  were  from  3  to  5  feet. 
Aah  was  used  by  the  English,  and 
goose  feathered,  two  of  the  fiedges 
white  and  one  black.  The  heads 
were  iron  or  brass,  with  light  steel 
points,  and  small  barbs.  The  strings 
were  of  gut,  or  hide,  or  hemp.  A 
sheaf  of  arrows  was  24 ;  and  the 
archer  was  armed  with  a  maul  and 
a  dagger.  The  English  archers  drew 
to  the  ear  steadily.  A  furlong  was 
the  distance  of  the  bntt,  in  shooting 
at  marits.  The  Parthians,  and  other 
nations,  had  horse  archers. 

Hie  usual  range  of  the  long-bow 
was  from  3000  to  4000  yards.  Robin 
Hood  and  Little  John  shot  twice 
that  distance.  They  could  shoot  six 
arrows  in  two  minutes.  The  length 
of  the  bow  was  six  feet,  of  the  arrow 
two  or  three.  They  were  of  yew  or 
aah.  Cross-bows  were  fixed  to  a 
stock  of  iron  or  wood.  It  was  bent 
by  a  lever,  and  its  two  strings  were 
dischargea  by  a  trigger.  It  threw 
ballets  and  stones,  as  well  as  arrows. 
Its  range  was  150  yards. 

Among  the  ancients  the  bolista 
discharged  stones,  and  the  catapulta 
arrows.  They  were  equivalent  to 
artillery.  The  catapulta  threw  ar- 
rows half  a  mile,  and  the  balista, 
•tones  of  200  or  300  weight. 

The  mark  used  by  archers,  in  trials 
of  skill,  was  called  a  popinjay,  be- 
eaiite  like  a  parrot.  Archers  used 
long  bows,  of  yew  or  steel;  others 
wwecroas-bow-men,  who  fiied  quar- 
VoL.ia  16 


rels.  or  darts  and  ston 
maae  bows,  and  fletchel 
and  darts. 

The  composition  of  gunpowder  is 
said  to  be  concealed  in  the  works  of 
Roger  Bacon;  and  he  had  correct 
notions  of  the  radiation  of  light,  if 
he  did  not  invent  spectacles.  His  rea- 
sonuig  powers  did  not,  however,  en- 
able him  to  discard  the  ehxir  vitie,  the 
philosopher's stone^  and  astrology.* 

Robins  says,  that  no  field-piece 
should  be  loaded  with  more  powder 
than  a  fifth  or  sixth  weight  of  its 
ball ;  nor  any  battering-piece  with 
more  than  a  tnird. 

The  velocity  of  the  explosion  of 
gunpowder,  fired  alone  from  a  can- 
non, is  7000  feet  per  second ;  and,  at 
the  moment  of  explosion,  four  time» 
greater.  Cannon-balls  go  farthest 
at  an  elevation  of  30°,  and  less  as- 
the  ball  is  less. 

Cannon  were  used  at  Quesnoy,  oi 
Cressy,  perhaps  before^  and  caUed- 
bumbaras. 

The  largest  known  piece  of  ordi- 
nance is  of  brass,  cast  m  1685,  at 
Beyapour,  by  Aulem  Gieer.  It  is  li' 
feet  1  inch  long,  and  28  inches  bore^ 
and  equal  to  a  ball  of  2600  lbs. 

13-inch  mortars  range  2i  miles, 
and  weigh  82  cwt.,  are  5  feet  3  inches 
long,  and  take  a  charge  of  from  20 
to  SO  lbs.  of  powder;  10  inch  range 
2  miles ;  ana  8-inch,  1  mile,  2  feet  1 
inch  long,  with  2  lb.  2  oz.  of  powder ; 
13-inch,  m  the  land-service,  are  3  feet 
8  inches  long,  with  9  lb.  1  oz.  of 
powder;  68  lb.  shot  arc  8  inches  in 
diameter,  with  9  lb.  of  powder,  and 
bore 4  inches ;  a  13-inch  shell  weighs 
198  lbs.,  and  is  charged  with  6|  lbs., 
of  powder. 

The  Shrapnel  shell  is  a  bomb  filled 
\vith  balls,  and  a  lii;hted  fuse  to 
make  it  explode  before  it  reaches 
the  enemy,  when  the  bullets  sepa- 
rate, and  proceed  as  before. 

The  range  of  carcasses  is  about  two 
miles,  andthose  of  13-inch  diameter 
require  about  30  lbs.  of  powder. 

The  famous  floating  batteries  with 
which  Gibraltar  was  attacked  in 
1782  were  the  scheme  of  D' Arcon,  a 
French  engineer.  There  were  10  of 
them,  and  they  resisted  the  heaviest 
shells  and  22-pound  shot,  but  niti' 
mately  yielded  to  red-hot  shot 
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Rifle  barrels  make  the  ball  pass 
tD  rough  a  screw,  formed  in  the  length 
of  the  barrel,  by  which  the  velocity, 
at  exit,  is  increased,  and  the  aim  is 
more  true. 

Muskets  have,  till  lately,  borne 
the  ancient  names  of  hand-guns, 
a  livers,  hackbuts,  harquebusses, 
match-locks,  and  fire-locks.  Within 
120  years  they  were  discharged  with 
a  match. 

Perkins's  steam -artillery  is  to 
throw  GO  balls,  of  4  lbs.,  per  minute; 
and  from  100  to  1000  musket  balls 
per  minute. 

In  modern  tacticks,  the  hollow 
square  is  preferred  to  the  solid 
squares  of  the  ancients,  when  infan- 
try are  attacked  by  cavalry. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  kinp^s  so 
readily  cause  men  to  be  killed,  when 
It  appears,  on  authority,  that  Charles 
the  Tenth,  in  a  single  year  /^ratified 
his  royal  taste  by  Kl  stag-hunts,  and 
by  shooting  3525  pheasants,  1375 
partridges,  555  hares,  and  1532  rnb- 
bits.  In  all,  this  royal  exemplar  de- 
stroyed, in  one  year,  7404  animals, 
roost  of  them  more  worthy  to  live 
than  himself;  while  his  precious  son, 
the  Dauphin,  claimed  nis  7025,  in- 
cluding more  pheasants  and  hares 
than  his  father.  In  one  year,  1828-9, 
there  were  killed,  in  France,  834 
wolves  and  cubs. 

The  European  nations  have  had  in 
service  the  following  armies  :=Rus- 
sia  and  Austria,  500,000 each;  Pnis- 
sia,  3.;0,000;  Great  Britain,  300,000; 
France,  (150,000;  Spain,  150,000; 
Holland,  m',000;  Bavaria,  50,000; 
Turkey,  450,000;  Sweden  and  Na- 
ples, 40,000 ;  Denmark,  Portugal,  &c. 
25,000.  each. 

It  is  estimated  that,  in  the  last 
4000  years,  the  following  number  of 
the  human  race  have  perished  by 
violent  deaths  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  have  been  slaughtered  in  the  sack- 
mg  of  cities :  During  the  time  of 
Bacchus,  &c.  .  .  MiUions  15 
Sesostris  ....  15 
Setnirainis  ....  10 
Cyrus      .  ...        10 

Cambyses,  dbc.  ...  25 
A-lexandcr  ....  10 
His  Successors  ...  20 
Jewish  Wars  .        •       .        25 

Romans  before  Cesar   .  60 


Millions 

At  the  rate,  in  4000  years,  of  1,715, 
000  per  annum;  or  seven  times  the 
present  number  of  the  species. 

♦♦♦  For  other  facts  in  history^  and 
Jbr  ninncroiis  datis  in  relation  to  all 
kinds  of  events^  pltase  to  consult  the 
articles  Biogbaphv  unc/CMBONOLOoy. 


Grecian  Wars 
Other  Ancients 
Twelve  Ccesars 
Roman  Empire 
Northern  Nations  . 
Middle  Ages    . 
Crusades 
Saracens 
Reformation   . 
Tartars   . 
Turks      . 
Chinese  . 
French  Revolution 
American  Wars 
African  Wars  . 

Killed  in  Battle,  &,c. 
Severely  W^ouiuied 
Famine  and  Suffering 


15 

25 
30 
60 
60 
40 
40 
60 
30 
80 
60 

100 
60 
40 

100 

980 
2940 
2940 

6860 


BUILDING  AND  ARCHITEC- 
TURE. 
The  Cyclopean  Stylcy  from  its  ex- 
traordinary magnitude,  is  ascribed 
to  the  early  Cyclops,  men,  who. 
from  their  power,  prowess,  ana 
mighty  works,  are  believed  to  have 
been  the  Giants  and  Titans  of  the 
Septuagint  version  of  Isaiah;  and 
whose  deceased  monarchs  became 
afterwards  the  sovereign  Gods  of 
Greece  and  Rome.  The  general  cha- 
racter of  the  Cyclopean  style  was 
immense  blocks  without  cement, 
though  the  walls  arc  now  irregular, 
from  smaller  stones,  which  filled  up 
the  interstices,  having  disappeared., 
Hamilton  divides  the  style  into  four 
eras: — The  Jirst,  or  oldest,  is  that 
used  at  Tiryns  and  Mycenae,  consist- 
ing of  blocks  of  various  sizes,  of 
which  the  interstices  are  or  were 
filled  up  with  small  stones.  The 
second  era  as  at  lulis  and  Delphi,  is 
marked  by  polygonal  stones,  wJiich 
nevertheless  fit  into  each  other  with 
great  nicety.  In  this  style  there  are 
no  courses.  The  third  style,  as  in 
the  Phocian  cities,  and  in  some  of 
Bcpotia  and  Argolis,  was  distin- 
guished by  the  work  being  made  in 
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coiines,  and  the  stones,  though  of 
unemml  me,  being  of  the  same 
heient.  The  fourth  and  youngest 
style,  presents  horizontal  courses  of 
masonry,  not  always  of  the  same 
height,  bat  formed  of  stones,  which 
were  all  rectangular.  This  style 
was  chiefly  confined  to  Attica.  Pliny 
says,  that  the  Cyclops  were  the  tn- 
tentors  of  the  fortifications  of  towns, 
and  also  of  towers.  Sir  William 
Cell  adds,  that  Tiryns  is  the  best 
specimen  of  the  military  architecture 
oif  the  heroick  ages.  Homer  calls  it 
the  well-walled  Tirynthus,  so  that 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  the 
present  ruins  are  those  of  thejcitadel, 
which  existed  in  the  time  of  the  poet, 
and  was  built  about  1379  before 
Christ,  by  Praetus. — Posbrooke. 

The  Gate  of  the  Lions,  atMycens, 
18  Cyclopean.  Euripides  calls  My- 
cenie  a  Cyclopean  city;  and  Ho- 
mer mentions  it  among  those  which 
were  fortified  before  the  Trojan  war. 
Apollodorus  says,  that  Perseus  forti- 
fied TiryTis  and  MyceneB.  The  Gate 
of  the  Lions,  says  Pausanias,  is  said 
to  be  the  work  of  the  Cyclops,  who 
built  the  walls  of  Tiryns  for  PrsBtus. 
And  the  lions  are  the  only  existing 
specimen  of  the  sculpture  of  the  he- 
roick ages.  They  have  not  the  tails 
of  lions,  a  circumstance  observable 
also  in  the  sculptures  of  Persepolis, 
where  animals  very  like  those  of  My- 
cens  are  represented,  as  well  as  lions, 
who  have  the  tail  natural  to  their 
species.  The  Cyclops  were  wor- 
snippers  of  fire,  Vulcan,  and  the  Sun ; 
ana  the  lion  may  have  been  the  na- 
tional symbol. 

The  Cyclopean  gate  of  Myceiice 
afibrds  a  perfect  commentary  u|K>n 
passages  of  scripture.  The  markets 
were  neld  in  tnese  places :  "  And 
here,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,  "  we  see  the 
origin  of*^  the  vicinity  between  the 
forum,  senate-house,  and  basilica." 
**  Either  the  Britons,*'  says  Dr.  Fos- 
brook,  "invented  modes  of  fortifica- 
tion for  themselves,  or  copied  from 
others."  That  the  Cyclops  were 
Celts  is  certain  ;  and  it  appears  that 
the  postern  gate  of  Mycenae  is  in  the 
form  of  one  of  the  Trilithons  of  Stone- 
benge;  and  that  the  Cyclops  wor- 
8htpp«d  the  Sun,  whose  temple  in 
Bntain.  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  is 
that  celebrated  remain.  The  Acro- 
polis of  Mycense  is  marked  by  ter- 


races, which  wind  up  a  hill,  and  were 
defended  by  walls,  square  lowers  be- 
ing placed  at  the  angUs,  and  at  the 
distance  of  about  every  50  ftet  in  tne 
straight  walls.  Trer  Caeri,  ihe  most 
perfect  of  the  British  fortresses,  is  in 
like  manner  a  hill  terraced  and  noop- 
ed  with  walls;  and  the  Little  Do- 
ward,  near  Monmouth,  has  tiie  wind- 
ing ascent,  and  earthworks  of  founda- 
tions at  top,  similar  to  Mycens.  The 
ancient  Irish  fort,  called  Horsleap^ia 
also  a  succession  of  terraces.  The 
Cyclopean  masonry  was  not,  how- 
ever, limited  to  Greece.  Two  fine 
specimens  occur  in  Italy,  at  Ansido- 
nia  and  Saturnia,  towns  anteriour  to 
RomC}  and  at  the  Old  Lycosures  in 
Arcadia,  whence  issued  all  the  colo- 
nies of  Italy.  We  may  see  the  reli- 
gious style  of  architecture,  belonging 
to  the  Cyclopean  age,  in  the  fine  re- 
mains at  Salset,  Elcphanta,  Canora, 
and  Illoura.  They  are  caverns  cut 
out  in  the  body  of  a  rocky  hill,  and 
shaped   into    courts,   supported   by 

f>arts  of  the  rock,  formed  into  co- 
umns  at  Elephanta,  with  cushion- 
like capitals.  The  sides  are  filled 
with  bas-reliefs,  so  prominent  that 
they  are  joined  to  the  rock  only  by 
the  back.  Many  of  the  figures  are 
colossal. 

Egyptian  architecture  astonishes 
by  massy  grandeur.  It  simply  con- 
sists of  enormous  blocks,  tnick  co- 
lumns, walls  narrowing  upwards, 
with  immense  impending  cornices, 
but  no  pediments,  because,  as  it  never 
rains  in  Egypt,  there  was  no  neces- 
sity for  these,  or  roofs.  It  improved 
the  Cyclopean. 

The  earliest  Egyptian  column  was 
simply  a  stalk  of  the  lotus,  topped  by 
its  caUx.  The  lotus  is  the  ornament 
which  reigned  every  where;  and  it 
is  interlaced  with  infinite  grace  in  the 
volutes  of  the  lonick  and  Composite 
capitals.  In  short,  the  calix  of  a 
flower  above  a  bundle  of  its  stalks 
suggested  the  form  of  the  column, 
base,  and  capital.  All  the  ornaments 
are  heavy  in  the  execution,  and  ofler 
norepose  to  theeye.  The  Egyptians 
worshipped  every  divinity  but  the 
graces ;  every  thing  was  upon  a  grand 
scale,  suited  only  to  gods  and  kings. 
Therefore,  their  buildings  are  espe- 
cially characterized  by  forests  of  co- 
lumns, avenues  of  sphinxes,  lions,  or 
rams,  all  colossal;  large  moles,  with 
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immense  colossal  statues  in  front  of 
them,  obelisks,  cate-ways,  preceded 
by  avenues,  ana  detached  from  the 
moles  whicn  flanked  them. 

Strabo  thus  describes  an  Egyptian 
temple:  At  the  first  entrance  is  a 
court  or  avenue  paved  with  stones 
about  100  feet  wide,  and  3  or  400  feet 
long,  sometimes  more.  This  is  call- 
ed the  Dromos.  On  each  side  are 
sphinxes  in  two  rows,  about  30  feet 
asunder.  After  this,  is  one  or  more 
vestibules.  Nextis  the  temple,  which 
consistsof  a  large  court  or  anti-tem- 

{►le,  and  an  innermost  temple.  The 
alter  is  not  very  large,  and  there  is 
no  sculpture  in  it;  or,  at  least,  if 
there  is,  it  is  of  some  beast,  but  never 
of  the  human  figure.  At  the  further 
end  of  the  anti-temple,  arc  a  sort  of 
veings  of  the  height  of  the  temple, 
and  the  walls  as  far  distant  from  each 
other  as  are  the  breadths  of  the 
foundations  of  the  walls  of  the  tem- 
ple, and  they  are  so  built  as  to  incline 
■  towards  each  other.  On  these  walls 
are  cut  very  large  figures^  much  like 
the  Etruscan  and  Grecian  works. 
Strabo  joins  with  Herodotus  in  sajr- 
ing,  that  the  Egyptians  and  Phoeni- 
cians were  the  first  nations  who 
erected  temples,  but  the  Indian  ca- 
verns are  justly  presumed  to  be  more 
ancient. 

Denon  gives  the  general  plan  of 
the  great  temples :  1.  An  avenue  of 
sphinxes.  2.  Two  colossal  figures 
on  each  side  of  a  gateway,  formed  by 
immense  towers  of  truncated  pyra- 
mids, with  overhanging  cornices.  3. 
This  gateway  led  into  a  court  full  of 
columns,  and  chambers  round  the 
walls.  4.  Passing  across  this,  the 
visiter  comes  to  other  courts,  likewise 
full  of  columns,  through  gateways, 
ornamented  witn  colossal  figures  and 
obelisks.  5.  In  the  centre  was  the 
sanctuary,  without  light,  consisting 
of  a  single  excav ated  block.  One  of 
them,  at  the  temple  of  Latona,  was 
71  feet  broad  in  front  carved  out  of 
one  entire  stone,  and  roofed  by  an- 
other. Semiramis  is  said  to  have 
brought  from  the  mountains  of  Ara- 
bia a  rock  20  cubits  broad,  and  150 
long.  Herodotus  mentions  one  more 
than  20  cubits  broad  and  15  long, 
conveyed  from  Elephanta  by  a  jour- 
ney 01^^20  days.  The  general  rule  for 
determining  the   age  of  Egyptian 


temples  is  their  size.    The  Bmaller 
they  are,  the  more  ancient. 

The  ancient  Egyptians,  believed 
that  their  souls,  after  many  thousand 
years,  would  come  to  re-inhabit  their 
bodies,  in  case  these  latter  were  pre- 
served entire.    Hence  aroee  the  em- 
balming and  the  situation  of  the  se- 
pulchres, in  places  not  subject  to  the 
inundation  of  the  river.  These  tombs 
at  Thebes  consist  of  sepulchral  grot- 
toes, made  in  the  side  of  a  hill,  from 
its  base  to  within  three  quarters  of 
its  summit.    The  lowest  are  the  best 
executed,  and  the  most  flpacious.   A 
door  open  to  the  east  leads  to  a  gal- 
lery supported  by  columns  or  pilas- 
ters.   At  the  end  of  the  gallery  is  a 
well,  which  leads  to  the  catacombs, 
where  the  mummies  were  deposited. 
These  walls,  from  40  to  60  feet  deep, 
abut  upon  long  subterranean  alleys, 
terminating  in  a  square  room,  sup- 
ported by  pillars.    In  the  upper  gal- 
lery are  bas-reliefia,  or  paintings  on 
subjects  relating  to  the  funerafcere- 
monies ;  and  every  grotto  had  a  ceil 
ing  painted  in  a  ianciful  manner. 
Every  grotto  communicated  with  the 
valley  oy  a  large  door.    This  leads 
into  a  succession  of  galleries,  with 
chambers  on  both  sides.    One  of 
these  contains  the  actual  sarcopha- 
gus, in  which  was  placed  the  mummy 
of  a  king.    It  retains  its  cover,  upon 
which  is  the  royal  effigy.   The  grand 
point  of  notice,  however,  in  these 
souterrams,  is  the  fresco  paintings. 
They  exhibit  all  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion which  then  existed  in  Egypt, 
such  as  relate  to  manufacture  and 
agriculture,  saddlery,  carriages,  pot- 
tery, counters  for  trade,  ruralemploy- 
ment,  hunting,  fishing,  marches  of 
troops,  punishments  in  use,  musics^ 
instruments,  habits  and  furniture. 


Sesostris  placed  in  the  temple  of 
Vulcan,  at  Memphis,  colossal  figures 
of  himself  and  his  wife,  30  cubits 
high,  and  of  his  children  20. 

How  the  Egyptians  and  Cyclo- 
peans  moved  and  formed  such  stu- 
pendous masses  has  been  often  a 
subject  of  doubt  and  admiration,  but 
the  principles  of  mechanicks  are  few 
and  simple.  Plumb-lines,  and  wheels 
and  axles,  and  levers  are  mentioned 
in  all  contemporary  writings. 

The  Pyramids  of  Egypt  have  been 
opened  within  these  few  Team,  but 
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without  any  particular  discoyery,  be- 
noes  some  passages,  and  an  empty 
chamber  in  the  great  Pyramid,  G6 
feet  by  27.  In  an  up|>er  cbamber,  36 
feet  by  18  and  19  nigh,  there  was 
found  a  sarcophagus.  Similar  cham- 
bers were  found  in  smaller  pyramids 
empty,  but  sometimes  containing 
images  and  rude  sculptiu-es.  Belzoiii 
penetrated  the  second  pyramid  of 
Chesroes,  and  found  a  cnamber,  46 
feet  by  16  and  24  high,  with  a  sar- 
cophagus, and  an  inscription  certify 
ing  that  it  had  been  opened  bjr  Ma- 
homet I.  The  great  pyramid  is  543 
feet  high,  and  the  second,  452  feet. 

The  Temple  of  Ypsambul,  in  Nu- 
bia, is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and 
of  yast  dimensions.  Belzoni  found 
in  it  4  colossal  figures  65  feet  high, 
25  feet  across  the  shoulders,  the  face 
7  feet  and  the  ear  above  a  yard. 

The  same  English  and  Italian  ez- 
cayators  also  dug  out  the  great 
Sphinx,  and  found  that  it  was  sculp- 
tured from  the  solid  rock,  the  paws 
being  put  on  by  masonry.  Since 
that  time,  Egypt  has  been  visited  by 
many  zealous  antiquarian  travellera, 
particularly  by  M.  Calliaud,  and  last- 
ly by  M.  Champoillon,  a  j^entleman 
who  has  analyzed  the  pnnciples  of 
the  hieroglypbick  character,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  translate  them  with  little 
difficulty;  and  it  appears,  that,  in- 
stead of  veiling  great  mysteries,  their 
contents  are  little  more  important 
than  the  tomb-stones  in  a  country 
church-yard,  generally  certifying  no- 
thing more  tnan  the  name  of  titc 
constructor,  and  the  local  and  tem- 
porary object  for  which  it  was  set  up, 
mixed  witn  some  trifling  mythologi- 
cal reference. 

There  are  5  Grecian  orders  of 
Architecture,  the  Tuscan,  Dorick, 
lonick,  Corinthian,  and  Composite ; 
to  which  is  now  added,  the  Goihick, 
Oriental,  Egyptian,  and  Chinese 
styles. 

In  the  Tuscan  order,  the  shaft  is 
BIX  times  the  diameter,  and  the  base 
and  capital,  each,  half  a  diameter; 
the  whole  seven  diameters,  and  the 
pedestal  is  a  fourth  more,  and  the 
entablature  a  fifth. 

Hie  Corinthian  column  is  20  mo- 
dules hieh,  the  entabUture  5,  the 
base  1 ;  tne  capital  7D  minutes. 

In  the  Composite  order,  the  height 


is  20  modules,  the  entablature  5,  the 
capital  70  minutes,  the  base  30  mm 
utes. 

In  the  Dorick  order,  the  base  is  32 
minutes,  the  pedestal  1  diameter  36 
minutes,  the  cornice  16  minutes,  the 
base  3  minutes,  the  shafts  7  diame- 
ters, the  capital  30  minutes,  the 
architrave  30,  me  frieze  45,  ana  the 
cornice  45. 

In  a  Dorick  column,  the  height  of 
the  base,  shaft,  and  capital,  is  16  mo- 
dules ;  the  entablature  over  the  capi- 
tal is  4  modules,  1  for  the  architrave^ 
H  for  the  frieze,  and  U  for  the  cor- 
nice. The  base  is  one  module,  and 
the  capital  32  minutes. 

The  spiral  ornaments,  like  ram's 
horns,  in  the  lonick,  Corinthian,  and 
Composite,  are  called  Volutes.  Ca- 
ryatydes,  to  support  entablatures^ 
were  figures  of  Carian  women,  taken 
prisoners  in  the  city  of  Caria,  by  the 
Athenians.  Men  are  called  Atlan- 
tides. 

Ascending,  the  parts  of  a  columa 
are  the  plinth,  the  torus,  the  bead, 
the  cincture,  the  shaft,  the  astragal, 
the  colorind,  the  annulets,  the  avolo^ 
the  abacus,  the  fillet,  the  architrave, 
the  frieze,  the  cornice,  the  listel,  or 
uppermost  projection. 

Columns  consist  of  pedestal,  shaA* 
and  capital,  in  the  Dorick,  lonick, 
Corinthian,  Tuscan,  or  Composite 
orders.  A  pillar  is  a  detachea  col- 
umn. A  pilaster  is  a  support  in  a 
wall,  square,  but  in  the  proportion 
of  the  columns. 

A  minute,  in  architecture,  is  the 
60th  of  the  greatest  diameter  or  mo* 
dule. 

Columns,  in  ascending,  are  dimi- 
nished one-sixth  or2-I3tn8  in  diame- 
ter, commencing  about  one- third  oi 
the  height. 

Egyptian  modules  are  the  height 
of  the  lonick  column,  and  4^  is  the 
entablature.  The  capital  is  21  min- 
utes, and  the  base  3M3  minutes.  In 
the  entablature,  the  architrave  is  3, 
the  frieze  3,  the  cornice  4. 

The  Saxon  style  is  known  by  the 
circular  arch,  and  the  Oothick  by 
the  pointed  arch,  either  single  or 
florid. 

A  well-proportioned  room  if  a 
breadth  and  a  half 
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Babel,  or  Baaibel,  was  a  lofty 
temple  ouilt  at  Babylon,  by  Belus, 
both  as  an  obuervatory,  and  a  tem- 
ple of  the  Sun.  It  remains  still  in 
existence,  under  the  name  of  Birs 
Nimrod,  and  has  been  amply  de- 
scribed by  Rich  and  Porter.  It  was 
formed  of  8  square  towers,  one  on 
the  other,  660  feet  hieh,  and  the 
same  at  each  side  of  its  base.  Late- 
ly its  height  was  160  feet,  and  the 
reeds,  between  every  3  or  4  layers  of 
brick,  were  perfectly  fresh,  while  the 
brick  seems  to  be  calcined  by  fire. 
Babylon  continued,  for  2000  years 
ailer,  to  be  the  most  splendid  city  in 
the  world,  and  so  Alexander  found  it 
as  late  as  325  B.  C.  It  decayed  on 
the  building  of  Bagdat  by  the  Ca- 
liphs, as  better  situated  for  inter- 
course, in  760  A.  D.  Accordingto 
the  Jewish  annals,  it  was  built  2234 
B.  C,  beautified  and  enlarged  in  2150, 
by  Semirarais,  who  led  from  it  her 
armies  of  all  nations.  The  Euphra- 
tes passed  through  it.  It  was  a 
square,  15  miles  on  each  side,  with 
100  brass  gates.  It  was  composed 
of  26  streets  each  way,  15  miles  lone, 
and  150  feet  broad,  crossing  each 
other  at  ricrht  angles^  besides  4  half- 
streets,  200  feet  wide,  facins  the 
walls,  m  detached  houses,  with  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds.  The 
walls  were  87  feet  thick,  and  370 
high.  So  says  Herodotus  and 
otner  ancients,  but  the  whole  must 
be  exaggerated,  for,  15  miles  each 
way,  would  be  225  square  miles; 
anu  London,  vast  as  it  is.  does  not 
cover  above  32.  It  must  nave  been 
equal  to  Middlesex,  and  its  walls  as 
high  as  St.  Paurs. 

The  palace,  the  hunting  gardens, 
the  artificial  lake  40  miles  square  and 
6  fathoms  deep,  as  well  as  the  temple 
of  Belus,  or  Baal,  with  a  golden  im- 
age, 40  feet  high,  valued  at  31  mil- 
lions sterling,  all  savour  of  eastern 
exajggcration.  In  540  B.  C,  it  was 
besieged  by  Tyrus,  but  being  pro- 
visioned for  20  years,  he  blockaded 
it  for  2  years,  and  then  took  it  by 
fording  tne  river  during  a  festival  of 
the  Babylonians.  In  518,  under  Da- 
rius, it  revolted,  and  beidg  retaken, 
its  100  gates  and  walls  were  destroy- 
ed. In  478,  Xerxes,  after  his  defeat 
in  Greece,  passed  through  Babylon, 
and,  to  recruit  his  treasures,  plun- 
dered the  temple  of  Belus.  and  de- 


molished its  lofty  tower.  In  324. 
Alexander  began  to  re-builc  it,  and 
employed  10,^  men  for  2  months, 
but  his  death  arrested  their  progress. 
30  years  after,  Seleucus  built  Seleu* 
cia  near  it,  and  drew  off  its  inhabit- 
ants, so  that  in  650  years  after,  Je- 
rome describes  it  as  deserted. 

The  palace  of  the  kings  of  Baby- 
lon is  still  so  called  by  the  natives, 
under  the  name  of  the  Kasr.  It  is  a 
vast  mass,  700  yards  each  way.  The 
walls  are  8  feet  thick,  one  within 
another,  and  strengthened  with  but- 
tresses. There  is  also  another  ex- 
tensive ruin,  called  Amranij  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad,  which  rises  50  or  60  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  plain.  A  third 
mass  is  called  the  Andjdihe^  which 
is  considered  to  be  the  remains  of 
the  tower  of  Belus;  the  sides  are 
from  200  to  1 50  yards,  and  the  present 
elevation  is  141  feet  The  ruins  are 
immense,  consisting  of  pottery,  vit- 
rified brick,  bitumen,  &c.  Another 
vast  ruin  or  tower,  six  miles  south- 
west of  Hellah,  is  called  the  Bin 
Nimrod,  and  consists  of  a  mound. 
762  yards  round,  rising  in  a  conical 
form,  198  feet,  and  on  its  top  has  a 
solid  cone  of  brick-work,  37  feet 
high.  Whether  this  or  the  former  is 
the  temple  of  Belus,  seems  uncer- 
tain ;  near  it  is  another  mound,  with 
traces  of  ruins  of  vast  magnitude. 
The  three  former  buildings  are  on 
the  eastern  bank,  and  the  Bire 
Nimrod  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Euphrates. 

These  vast  remains  lie  on  the  bank 
of  the  Euphrates,  north  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Hellah,  9  miles  from  Mo- 
hawil,  and  48  from  Bagdat ;  and,  for 
their  age,  are  wonderfully  preserved. 

The  walls  of  Babylon  were  64 
miles  round,  which,  when  the  city 
decayed,  served  as  a  park  for  hunting 
to  the  kings  of  Persia.  The  era  oi 
Nabonasser,  one  of  the  kings,  was 
the  8th  Olympiad,  6th  of  B^me.  or 
748  B.  C. 

Noah's  Ark,  taking  the  cubit  at  22 
inches,  was  547  English  feet  long,  91 
broad,  and  54  high,  measuring,  ac- 
cording to  Bishop  Wilkins,  i2,625 
tons,  or  20  times  as  much  as  the 
Hibemia. 

The  wall  which  separates  Clunt 
from  Tartary,  hr s  been  built  full  two 


thousand  vears,  and  is  supposed  lo 
be  upwards  of  1200  miles  in  length  : 
ita  height  varies  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  surface.  Where 
one  of  us  contrived  to  get  to  the  top 
it  was  upwards  of  30  feel  high,  and 
abo^t  24  broad.  The  foundation  is 
laid  upon  large  square  %tones  j  the 
miperstructure  is  brick ;  the  centre  is 
a  kind  of  mortar,  covered  with  flag- 
fllonea.  A  parapet  of  no  ordinary 
strength  runs  on  each  side  of  an  em- 
battled wall.  If  we  consider  that 
tlus  unrnense  fabrick  covers  the 
widest  rivers,  on  arches  of  propor- 
tionate siie,  or,  in  the  same  form, 
connects  mountains  together,  occa- 
Konally  ascending  the  highest  hills, 
or  descending  into  the  deepest  vales, 
the  most  active  powers  of  imagina- 
t»n  will  be  required  to  realize  this 
dibrt  of  man!  In  every  situation, 
however,  the  passage  along  it  is  easy 
and  uninterrupted;  and  it  serve3  as 
a  military  way  from  one  end  of  the 
kingdom  to  the  other.  At  proper 
intervals  there  are  strong  towers 
placed,  from  whence  signals  are  re- 
peated, and  an  alarm  may  be  com- 
municated to  the  most  distant  pans 
of  the  empire,  with  the  expechtion 
of  the  telegraph.— AfacaWncy. 

Ninevah  was  15  miles  by  9,  and 
40  round,  with  walls  100  feet  high, 
and  thick  enough  for  three  chariots 
abreast. 

Babylon  was  60  miles  within  the 
wallsj  which  were  75  feet  thick,  and 
300  high,  with  100  brazen  gates. 

The  temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus 
was  425  feet  long  and  200  broad,  with 
127  columns,  60  feet  high,  to  support 
the  roof.    It  was  220  years  building. 

The  largest  of  the  pyramids  is  481 
feel  high,  and  693  feet  on  the  sides; 
its  base  covers  1 1  acres.  The  stones 
are  above  30  feet  in  length,  and  the 
layers  are  208;  360,000  men  were 
employed  in  its  erection. 

The  labyrinth  of  Egypt  contained 
3000  chambers,  and  12  halls. 

Thebes,  in  Egypt,  presents  ruins 
27  miles  round.    It  had  100  gates. 

Carthage  was  25  miles  round. 

Athens  was  25  miles  rr^und,  and 
contained  25,000  citizens,  and  400,- 
000  slaves. 

The  temple  of  Delphos  was  so  rich 
(A  donations,  that  it  was  once  plun- 
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dcred  of  10,000  talents,  or  2^  mil- 
lions sterling;  and  Nero  carried  from 
it  600  statues. 

The  walls  of  Rome  were  13  miles. 

The  length  of  Solomon's  Temple;, 
built  between  the  years  1014  and 
1005,  was  60  cubits,  or  107  feet,  the 
breadth  20  or  36  feet,  and  the  height 
30  or  54  feet.  The  porch  was  20 
cubits,  or  36  feet  long,  and  the 
breadth  10  cubits  or  18  feeL 

The  Temple  of  Solomon,  though 
extolled  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
ancient  world,  did  not  surpass  our 
larger  sort  of  private  liouses.  The 
generalitv  of  the  habitations  then, 
were  prooably  no  better  than  what 
we  call  huts,  or  cottages.— <Smt/A'« 
Michaclia, 

The  Temple  of  Ephesus,  in  which 
stood  a  mean  statue,  in  wood,  repre- 
senting a  female  with  many  paps, 
was  dedicated  to  Diana,  and  rebuilt 
seven  times.  In  356,  the  day  Alex- 
ander was  born,  it  was  burnt  by  aa 
incendiary.  To  rebuild  it  employed 
220  years.  It  was  426  feet  long,  and 
226  broad,  supported  by  127  columns, 
60  feet  high,  furnished  by  princes,  and 
curiously  sculptured,  each  weighing 
150  tons  of  Parian  marble.  Inter- 
nally it  was  decorated  with  gold, 
paintings,  and  statues  by  the  great 
masters— Scopas,  Apelfes,  Praxi- 
teles, Parrhasius,  and  the  female 
Timarete.  The  priests  were  emas- 
culated, and  the  sacred  virgins  were 
of  the  hiffhesi  birth.  It  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Goths  in  260.  The 
Turks,  in  1300,  finished  the  over- 
throw of  all  its  edifices,  and  it  is 
now  deserted  for  Ajasoleck,  two 
miles  distant. 

The  Temple  of  Baalbeck,  in  Syria, 
was  famous  for  its  devotion  to  Baal, 
or  the  Sun,  but  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
outer  court,  covered  with  architec- 
tural ruins,  is  180  feet  in  diameter. 
There  is  then  n  stjuare  of  350  feet, 
and,  on  its  west  side,  six  enormous 
columns,  the  peristyle  of  the  grand 
temple,  once  54  in  number,  21  feet 
round,  and  72  high.  There  is  also  a 
smaller  temple,  with  21  columns,  16 
feet  round,  and  44  high.  The  stones 
of  the  walls  are  30  f(  et  long  and  9 
deep,  and  three  are  58  feet  long  and 
12  deep.  ^ 

Catacombs  are  large  vaults,  with 
galleriea  and  r      nbers,  in  whici 
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many  nations,  in  certain  periods  of 
their  history,  were  accustomed  to 
deposit  the  dead.  The  Egjrptians 
were  ihe  most  anxious  on  this  sub- 
ject, and  the  practice  appears  to  have 
been  continued  by  them,  for  at  least 
3  or  4000  years.  They  embalmed 
the  bodies,  and,  under  the  influence 
of  supersiiiion,  prepared  them  for 
long  endurance.  Their  catacombs 
were  covered  with  paintings  in 
fresco,  tiiousands  of  which  are  still 
OS  perfect  and  fresh  as  though  they 
were  painted  within  the  passing 
year.  M.  Belzoni  constructed  the 
fac-simi|e  of  one  in  London  of  the 
natural  size,  with  all  its  paintings, 
hieroglyphicks,  and  other  appurte- 
nances. The  bodies  have  for  the 
most  part  been  displayed  for  various 
objects  of  avarice;  and  another 
superstition  led  the  physicians  of 
Eui  <pe,  for  several  ages^  to  prescribe 
munk-nies  as  a  medicinal  drug. 
Rome  also  has  its  catacombs  of 
vast  extent;  and  Paris  and  Syra- 
cuse have  others,  but  no  mummies. 

Among  the  Romans  and  the 
eastern  nations,  bathing  was  a  con- 
stant and  costly  luxury,  and  warm 
bathing  generally  prevailed ;  while, 
to  indulge  in  it,  every  refinement  of 
architecture  and  ornament  was 
exert(xi.  The  publick  baths  had  5 
or  6  apartments  for  dressing  and  un- 
dressing, and  they  were  called 
Thermee.  In  Rome,  there  were  856 
publick  baths ;  single  ones  of  which 
could  accommodate  1800  persons  at 
once.  The  Mahomedans  consider 
frequent  bathing  as  a  reli^ous  duty, 
BO  that  every  house  has  its  bathing 
apartments,  and  every  villaae  its 
publick  bath.  Warm  and  hot  balh- 
mg  are  also  very  general  in  Rus- 
sia and  Hungary.  All  these  prac- 
tices are  so  essential  to  vigorous  and 
healthy  animalization,  that  there  is 
wisdom  in  the  religion  that  enforces 
them  as  a  duty.  A  clean  skin  is  as 
necessary  to  health  as  food»  or  lungs, 
or  alvine  evacuations. 

Twelve  great  roads  diverged  from 
ancient  Rome,  and  spread  all  over 
the  empire,  there  being  12  branches 
near  the  city,  and  18  others  in  Italy. 
Napoteon^s  great  road  over  Mount 
Cenis  declines  1  inch  in  20 ;  and  that 
over  the  Simplon,  made  in  1805,  de- 
tUnes  1  in  29.    It  has  several  tun- 
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is,  and  the  longest  is  about  506 


nel! 
feet. 

The  chariots  of  the  ancienu  wera 
like  our  one-borse  chaises,  or  phae- 
tons. Close  carriages  becan  to  ba 
used  by  persons  of  the  highest  qualir 
ty  in  the  14th  and  15th  century. 
Faris  had  three  in  1550,  and  Henry 
IV.  one,  but  without  straps  or 
springs ;  and,  in  the  same  age,  there 
were  36  at  Warsaw,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  In  sundry  places  men  were 
forbidden  to  ride  in  them,  as  effemi- 
nate. They  were  first  made  in  Eng- 
land in  the  re^gn  of  Elizabeth,  and 
were  then  called  whirhcotes.  The 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619,  drove 
six  horses ;  and  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
thumberland, in  rivalry,  drove  eight. 
They  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Pari^ 
in  1650.  at  the  Hotel  Fiacre;  and 
hence  tneir  name.  In  London,  they 
were  first  let  for  hire  in  1625,  and 
were  20  in  number;  in  1637,  they 
were  limited  to  50;  and,  at  the  re- 
storation, 400  were  licensed.  In 
1830, 1200  coaches  and  chariots,  and 
200  cabriolets.  In  1800,  the  number 
of  four-wheeled  carriages  in  Great 
Britain  was  17,992;  two-wheeled 
carriages,  14,771 ;  and  tax-carts,  16,- 
96a 

The  construction  of  temples  was 
adapted  by  the  ancients  to  the  na- 
ture and  functions  of  the  deities. 
Those  of  Jupiter  Fulminaos,  Ccb- 
lum,  the  Sun,  Moon,  and  Deus-Fi- 
dius,  were  uncovered.  The  temples 
of  Minerva,  Mars,  and  Hercules, 
were  of  the  Dorick  order,  which  suit- 
ed the  robust  virtue  of  these  divini- 
ties. The  Corinthian  was  employed 
for  Venus,  Flora,  Proserpine,  and 
the  aquatick  Nvmphs.  The  lonick 
was  used  in  the  temples  of  Juno, 
Diana  and  Bacchus,  as  a  jusl  mix- 
ture of  elegance  and  mt^esty. 

The  first  habitation  of  mankind 
were  cabins,  grottoes,  or  cavos.*  Vir- 
gil says,  that  before  Troy  and  Per- 
gamean  citadels  existed,  men  dwelt 
m  the  bottoms  of  vallevs.  Some  ol 
these  early  cavern-dwemngs  exist  at 
Ispica,  m  Sicily;  and,  being  the 
works  of  men  little  removed  from  a 
state  of  nature,  are  of  the  most  re> 
mote  antiquity.  Gfellio,  son  of  Ccclus 
first  invented  mud-buildings,  from  a 
martin's  nest;  and  Plutarch  men- 
tions cottagcsy  as  made  of  fmxuh 
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work  and  mud.  Before  ihe  inven- 
tion of  brick-houaes,  by  Euryalua 
And  Hyperhiua,  caves  were  uaed. 
Tbe  flat  roofs  of  the  private  buildings 
distinguished  them  from  the  publick 
edifices.  All  the  chambers  iu  the 
houses  at  Pom];>eii,  and  the  best, 
those  entirely  painted,  received  light 
only  by  the  doors.  Neither  the 
rooms  nor  houses  have  any  kind  of 
symmetry;  even  a  Mosaick  pavement 
has  been  seen  to  descend  towards 
the  door.  The  only  house  with  two 
stories  ever  discovered,  is  at  Pom- 
peii. The  stories  consist  of  arches 
over  each  other. 

The  roofs  of  houses,  among  the 
ancients  and  eastern  nations,  are 
flat;  and  they  often  sleep  upon  them, 
and  have  gardens  upon  them.  The 
Greeks  gave  the  roof  a  small  eleva- 
tion in  the  middle ;  the  Romans  in- 
creased it  to  a  fifth  of  the  span.  The 
Germans,  and  other  northerns,  make 
the  roof  an  equilateral  triangle. 
^  Forums  were  places  originally  des- 
tined to  negotiation,  either  of  mer- 
chants or  others,  whose  dealings 
took  place  in  !he  open  air.  They 
were  crenerally  surrounded  by  a  co- 
lonnade, over  which  was  sometimes 
a  second,  for  the  convenience  of 
those  who  wished  to  view  the  shows, 
for  the  forum  was  also  the  scene  of 
the  gladiatorial  combats,  before  the 
invention  of  amphitheatres.  Basi- 
lica were  subsequently  added,  for 
the  protection  of  litigants,  and  deci- 
sion of  causes  under  shelter.  No 
city,  however  small,  was  without 
its  forum.  It  was  a  market-place  ,„^^  .„ 
for  all  kinds  of  goods,  whether  of-i;?        u     «  r        u 

Tusticksorcitizeiif.   Under  its  porti-   '**™"^**-    Persons  of  rank  are jper- 
coes   were   exercised    all    sorts   of 


trades, liberal,  servile,  or  sordid;  and 
within  them  were  arranged  the 
bankers'  shops  and  coffee-houses. 
In  the  forum  wa^  also  the  senate- 
house,  the  curia  for  the  assemblies 
of  Augustals  (similar  to  our  common 
council)  and  priests  for  cognizance 
of  sacred  matters,  the  Comitia  for 
assemblies  of  the  people,  the  JEtb- 
rium,  or  Treasury,  Kecord-office, 
and  publick  granaries. — Foahrooke. 
Winckelman,  quoting  the  comedies 
of  Plautus  and  Terence,  observes, 
that  Grecian  doors  opened  outwards ; 
ao  that  a  person  leaving  the  house 
knocked  first  within,  lest  he  should 
open  the  door  in  the  face  of  a  pas* 


senser.  Hinges  were  not  then  in  uaei 
ana  at  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  Hercula- 
neum,  doors,  even  of  marble,  have  at 
top  and  bottom  pivots,  which  turn 
inaocketo. 

Rome  was  supplied  with  water  by 
13,594  pipes  from  the  aqueducts. 

Towns  originally  were  fortresses, 
to  which  rusticks  retired  with  their 
cattle,  when  there  was  danger  from 
the  incursion  of  enemies. 

The  Caaba,  now  the  Temple  of 
Mecca,  was  the  ancient  Temple  ot 
the  Arabs,  with  360  idols,  one  foi 
every  degree,  and  the  statue  of  Hobab, 
with  seven  arrows  for  the  planets. 
This  worship  was  estabhshed  by 
Saba,  the  eighth  from  Noah,  who 
called  himselfServant  of  the  Sun,and 
was  iSa^eanMrn,  which  once  extended 
over  Asia.  They  built  temples  to 
the  seven  planets,  the  12  signs,  and 
24  principal  constellations.  They 
reverenced  the  Book  of  Seth.  who 
divided  the  zodiack,  taught  the  as- 
pects, assigned  the  virtues  of  the 
planets.  &c.  Job  was  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  chief  race  of  their  kings 
was  called  Tobba.  Hence,  in  Job, 
the  references  to  Arcturus,  the  Plei- 
ades, &c.  It  is  now  called  El  Ha- 
ram,  or  Inviolable.  In  the  north- 
east comer  is  the  tomb  of  Mahomet, 
surrounded  by  an  iron-green  railing, 
interwoven  with  inscriptions,  in 
filifirree  of  yellow  bronze,  of  "La 
Illaha  il  Allah  al  hak  al  Mobvn," 
meaning  "There  is  no  God' but 
God,"  in  silver  letters.  The  railing 
and  its  ornaments  are  so  close,  that 
there  are   small   windows  to  look 


mitted  to  go  within  the  railing, 
where  nothing  is  seen  but  a  curtain, 
which  covers  a  square  buildine  of 
black  stones ;  in  theinteriour  of  which 
arc  the  tombs  of  Mahomet,  Abu  Be- 
ker  and  Omar,  the  largest  being  Ma- 
homet's. The  coffins  are  below; 
and  that  of  Mahomet  is  cased  in 
silver,  with  an  inscription,  "  In  the 
name  of  God  bestow  mercy  upon 
him."  The  stones,  or  tomb  in  the 
centre,  have  rich  coverings.  The 
curtain  round  them  is  30  feet  high, 
and  these  articles,  when  changed, 
are  sent  as  a  present  to  every  new 
Grand  Seignior  to  cover  the  tomb  of 
his  predecessor,  and  he  returns  new 
ones  in  exchange.  On  this  subject 
how  much  Chnatian  creduUty,  aad 
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even  philosophical  credulity,  have 
been  abused  by  the  monkish  story 
about  the  loadstone,  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  coffin  by  one.  Burck- 
hardt,  who  gives  the  above  descrip- 
tion, says  he  was  laughed  at  when 
he  mentioned  this  silly  legend. 

The  Caaba  itself  is  a  stone  edifice 
m  the  temple,  of  extreme  antiquity, 
and  held  in  such  sanctity  that  the  Ma- 
hometans, in  their  prayers  always  di- 
rect their  faces  towards  it.  The  floor 
is  raised  six  feet,  and  a  door  and  win- 
dow admit  light.  They  say  it  was 
built  by  Adam,  and  rebuilt  by  Abra- 
ham and  Ishmael ;  and  they  show 
the  place  where  he  stood,  now  en- 
closed with  iron ;  also  the  tomb  of 
Ishmael,  and  a  black  stone,  jiven 
by  Gabriel  to  Mahomet.  Evex^ 
Mussulman  must  once  visit  the  Caa- 
ba, and,  in  conseciuence,  thousands 
of  pilgrims  vidit  it  annually.  The 
ceremonies  are,  walking  seven  times 
round  the  Caaba,  kissm^  the  black 
stone,  &c.  d&c. ;  ceremonies  used  for 
ages  before  Mahomet  by  the  Sa- 
beans,  but  enjoined  by  him. 

Barrow  is  the  name  of  those  cir- 
cular mounds  found  in  Britain  and 
other  countries,  to  record  a  burial  on 
the  spot.  Their  size  is  supposed  to 
be  proportioned  to  the  rank  and 
means  of  the  part)r.  The  Kings  of 
Egypt  built  pyramids.  The  largest 
in  Enffland  is  that  of  Silburv-hill, 
near  Marlborough ;  in  Scotland,  they 
are  called  Cairns ;  and,  in  England, 
they  have  sunk  to  the  modest  grave. 
The  Greeks  made  larso  barrows; 
but  the  largest,  next  to  the  pyramids, 
are  those  of  the  Kings  of  Lydia.  One 
of  these  is  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
round.  Even  the  savages  in  America 
erect  similar  monuments,  and  some 
of  great  size.  In  Scotland  and  Wales 
they  are  often  made  of  stones ;  and 
the  Jews  had  a  custom  of  the  kind. 
Those  which  have  been  opened  in 
England  contained  skeletons,  urns, 
and  warlike  implements.  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  they  were  so  placed 
as  to  serve  as  signal  stations ;  but, 
perhapis  some  of  these  may  have 
been  beacons,  and  not  barrows. 

Barrows  are  the  most  ancient  se- 
pulchres ;  but,  lest  the  relicks  should 
be  violated  by  enemies,  the  custom 
of  burning  the  dead  commenced  with 
Sylla,  ana  did  not  fall  into  disuse  till 
as  time  of  Macrobius. 


Sir  Richard  Hoare  caused  several 
barrows,  near  Stonehenge,  to  be 
opened  in  1908.  In  them  were  found 
a  number  of  curious  remains  of  Cam- 
brian ornaments,  such  as  beads, 
buckles,  and  brooches,  in  amber, 
wood,  and  gold. 

Adrian's  wall,  from  the  Forth  to 
the  Clyde,  was  built  in  120,  of  turf. 
Antonius,  anothef,  in  140;  and  Se- 
verus,  one  of  Stone,  in  208.  It  had 
a  ditch  to  the  north  40  feet  wide,  and 
20  deep,  and  the  wall  was  20  feet 
high  and  24  thick.  It  extended  36| 
mUes,  and  joined  21  Roman  forts. 

The  Picts'  wall  extends  from  New- 
castle to  BownesB,  on  the  Solway 
Firth.  It  was  originally  of  turf;  but, 
in  416.  was  rebuilt  of  stone. 

Caer-leon,  or  Caer-Llion,  near 
Newport,  in  Monmouthshire,  was, 
beyond  question,  a  British  city  of 
considerable  size  and  splendour.  It 
is  now  reduced  to  a  few  houses ;  but 
the  vicinity  is  covered  with  founda- 
tions, and  the  plough  turns  up  nume- 
rous antiquities  of  all  ages. 

There  are  two  periods  in  British 
architecture:—!,  the  Cyclopean ;  2. 
the  Roman.  Of  the  former  style, 
Stonehenge  is  the  chief  existing  mo- 
nument ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt 
but  that  this  circle  is  the  Temple  of 
the  Sun  in  Britain,  mentioned  bv 
Diodorua.  It  is  circular,  as  were  all 
Temples  of  the  Sun  and  Vesta.  The 
adytum,  or  sanctum  sanctorum,  is 
oval,  representing  the  mundane  egg, 
after  the  manner  that  all  those  adyta, 
in  which  the  sacred  fire  perpctuallv 
blazed,  were  constantly  fabricated. 
The  situation  is  fixed  astronomically ; 
the  grand  entrance,  and  that  of 
Abury,  being  placed  exactly  north- 
east, as  all  the  gates  or  portals  of  the 
ancient  cavern  temples  were,  espe- 
cially those  dedicated  to  Mithra.  the 
Sun.  The  number  of  stones  and  up- 
rights in  the  outward  circles,  makmg 
together  exactly  sixtv,  plainly  alludes 
to  that  peculiar  ana  prominent  fea- 
ture of  Asia  tick  astronomy,  the  sexa- 
genary cycle ;  while  the  number  of 
stones,  forming  the  minor  cycle  of 
the  cove,  being  exactly  19  displays 
to  us  the  famous  Metonick,  or  rather 
Indian  cycle ;  and  that  of  30  repeat- 
edly occurring,  the  number  of  do- 
grees  in  the  signs  of  the  Zodiack. 
Further,  the  temple  being  uncovered 
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proves  it  to  have  been  erected  full 
600  years  before  Christ,  before  the 
age  of  Zoroaster,  who  first  covered 
in  the  Persian  temples.  Finally  the 
heads  and  horns  of  oxen  and  other 
animals,  found  buried  in  the  spot, 
prove  that  the  sanguinary  rites,  pe- 
culiar to  the  solar  superstition,  were 
actually  practised  within  the  bounds 
of  this  nallowed  circle.  The  present 
^tonehenge  was,  no  doubt,  revived 
by  Ambrosius  about  460. 

A  green  walk  surrounds  Stone- 
benge,  made  on  purpose  for  the 
Dtaanil,  or  going  tnree  times  round 
it,  a  druidicfll  custom,  afterwards 
practised  in  Ireland  even  with  regard 
to  Christian  churches. 

There  seems  little  reason  to  think. 
but  that  stone  circles  were  Cyclopean 
Temples  of  the  Sun,  founded  before 
the  invention  of  the  orders ;  and,  like 
all  temples,  used  for  pubUck  purposes 
when  necessary. 

Cromlechs,  or  large  stones,  placed 
in  the  fashion  of  a  table,  but  in  an  in- 
clining position,  upon  others  smaller, 
with  or  without  stone  circles  an- 
nexed, are  generally  deemed  altar- 
stones. 

Rocking-stones  are  supposed  to 
have  been  used  in  divination,  the  vi- 
brations determining  the  oracle. 

DiodoruB  Siculus  speaks  of  the 
houses  of  the  Britons  as  built  of 
woodj  the  walls  made  of  stakes  and 
wvtthng,  like  hurdles,  and  thatched 
with  either  reeds  or  straw.  (Wattled 
chimneys  still  occur  in  Wales.)  After- 
wards the  dwellings  were  improved. 
Some  set  up  strong  stakes  in  the 
banks  of  earth,  as  well  as  large 
fitones,  rudely  laid  on  each  other  with- 
out mortar.  Strabo  says,  that  the 
fashion  was  round,  with  a  high- 
pointed  covering  at  top ;  and  Ceesar, 
that  they  resembled  the  Gaulish 
houses,  and  were  only  lighted  by  the 
door.  That  this  was  perfectly  coi;- 
rect  appears  from  the  representations 
of  them  on  the  Anton ine  column, 
where  thev  are  either  cylinders,  with 
an  arehea  lofty  entrance,  single  or 
double,  or  exact  fac-similes  of  great 
tea-canisters  in  grocers'  shops ;  the 
orifice,  where  the  lid  shuts,  being 
(according  to  Henry)  for  emission 
of  smoke.  Strutt  says,  that  they 
were  built  at  some  distance  from 
each  otner,  not  in  streets,  generally 


on  the  banks  of  a  river  for  water,  or 
in  woods,  6lc.  where  forage  might  be 
found  for  the  cattle.  The  prinoe 
chose  the  most  convenient,  and  his 
followers  erected  theirs  around,  as 
well  as  stalls  for  the  cattle ;  a  ditch 
and  mound  of  earth,  or  rampart,  sur- 
rounded the  whole. 

Sammes,  speaking  of  the  first 
church  of  Glastonbury,  says  thus: 
"  The  walls  of  the  church  were  made 
of  twigs,  winded  and  twisted  to- 
gether, after  the  ancient  custome,  in 
which  kings'  palaces  were  used  to  be 
built.  So  the  King  of  Wales^  by 
name  Heolus  Wha,  in  the  year  940, 
built  a  house  of  white  twigs,  to  retire 
into  when  he  came  a  hunting  into 
South  Wales ;  therefore  it  was  called 
Ty  Guyn,  that  is,  the  Whiit  Houaty 
for  he  caused  the  twi^s  to  be  barkt. 
Castles  themselves,  m  those  daies, 
were  framed  of  the  same  materials, 
and  weaved  together;  for  thus  writes 
Giraldus  Cambreiwis,  of  Pembroke 
Castle;  Amulphus  de  Montgomery 
(saith  he),  in  thtdaicaofKingHnwY 
the  Jirnt^  built  that  small  castle  of 
ticigs  and  slight  turf^^  Such  reed 
houses  ti9  these  we  see  in  Ireland,  and 
in  many  places  in  England. 

As  to  the  second  period,  the  Ro- 
manized Britons  in  the  time  of  Con- 
stantincj  were  builders  of  the  best 
description,  and  built  houses,  tem- 
ples, courts,  and  market-places  in 
the  towns,  with  every  Roman  accom 

f>animent  of  Mosaick  pavements,  sa 
oons,  and  porticoes. 

British  Castles  were  strong,  forti- 
fied, very  tall  houses,  built  upon  the 
top  of  a  nill  or  mount,  with  gates  and 
walls,  both  of  brick  and  stone. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  Castles  consist- 
ed of  a  round  or  square  tower-keep, 
ascended  by  a  direct  flight  of  steps 
in  front. 

The  Danish  Castles  had  round 
keeps  upon  conical  hills,  of  clay, 
lime,  or  stone.  The  fossatum  was 
irenerally  a  conical  rising  ground. 
The  first  entrenchment  was  made 
round  the  lop,  and  the  earth  thrown 
round  ihe  hill.  On  the  side  of  the 
fort  which  was  lowest,  they  raised 
terraces  and  artificial  banks. 

Norman  Castles  were  Anglo- Sax- 
on, enlarged  and  improved  into  a 
GundulfKeep^  like  that  of  Rochester, 
built  by  Bishop  Gundulf,  an  eminent 
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architect  It  was  entered  by  a  grand 
■taircase,  which  went  partly  round 
two  of  the  outside  fronts  of  the  castle, 
and  ended  in  a  grand  portal,  before 
which  was  a  drawbridge.  On  the 
floor  where  was  the  principal  en- 
trance, there  were  no  windows  or 
lights  whatever ;  not  even  loop-holes 
on  the  same  side  as  the  entrance  and 
top  of  the  staircase.  The  extreme 
inconvenience  of  including  the  offices 
of  a  large  establishment  m  the  nar- 
row dimensions  of  a  single  tower, 
rendered  it  either  habitable  only  as  a 
temporary  thing  under  warfare,  or 
w:th  adjuncts,  as  kitchens,  suites  of 
rooms,  &,c.  The  garrison,  after  de- 
fending" the  walls,  upon  their  demo- 
lition fled  to  the  keep.  Hence  old 
keeps  were  surrounded  with  a  court 
of  high  walls,  furnished  with  angular 
towers ;  and  one  of  the  corner  towers 
was  made  of  the  strength  and  fashion 
of  a  keep. 

Castles  were  divided  into  single, 
double,  or  treble,  according  to  the 
ditches;  and  these  ditches,  of  course, 
reflated  the  number  of  bridges. 
High  artifidal  mounts  are  not  inais- 
peneable  of  Norman  keeps.  The 
gate-house  had  sometimes  no  less 
than  three  gates  and  two  portcullises. 
Above  the  gateway  was  the  guard- 
room, with  a  windlass  for  wmding 
up  the  portcullis  ;  and  beneath  it,  a 
dungeon  for  imprisoning  offenders. 
Prom  the  eate-nouse,  a  communi- 
cation, within  the  wall,  only  wide 
enouen  for  one  man  to  pass,  went 
round  the  whole  fabrick. 

A  postern  is  a  door  into  the  ditch 
of  a  fortification.  The  garrison  and 
servants  slept  upon  trusses  of  straw, 
and  were  crowded  together  without 
any  external  communication  with 
light  or  air.  The  towers,  in  which 
the  ladies  resided,  were  very  obscure 
and  safe ;  and  they  and  prisoners  of 
war  took  airings  upon  the  leads. 
The  sentinels  on  castlc-ward  had  a 
horn,  and  watched  both  day  and 
night,  crying,  upon  alarm,  "Trea- 
son." At  night  a  guard  was  kept  by 
listening,  and  even  circumamoula- 
tion  of  patroles.  Under  expectation 
of  a  siege,  the  gates  were  stopped  up 
with  casks  fill«l  with  earth.  All  the 
horses  were  sent  away,  the  dogs 
killed,  the  women  and  children  lodged 
in  the  church,  and  the  houses  near 
the  walls  pulled  down  and  covered 


with  earth,  to  gam  A  against  the  can 
non.  Arcnera.  mixed  with  crosa- 
bow-men  and  men-at-arms,  were 
posted  upon  the  gates  and  ramparts 

The  fortified  castles,  with  which 
England  was  covered,  previous  to 
the  order  of  the  long  parliament  for 
their  destruction,  were  chiefly  built 
between  the  time  of  the  conquest  and 
the  reign  of  Edward  m.  It  is  said, 
that,  in  Stephen's  reign,  between  80 
and  90  years  after  the  conquest,  no 
less  than  1115  had  been  built.  They 
were  places  of  security,  in  which  the 
Norman  usurpers  and  baronial  op- 
pressors might  insult  the  people  with 
impunity ;  and  the  same  thing  waa 
done  in  Ireland  so  late  as  the  age  of 
Charles  I. 

Stone  buildings,  says  William  of 
Malmsbury,  were  deemed  miracu- 
lous by  the  Britons,  as  thatched  and 
wattled  work  obtained  among  them. 

The  Lancet  arch  is  the  oldest  form 
of  arch  known  in  the  east ;  and  the 
OgUi  or  pointed  arch,  with  convex 
curvatures,  is  also  common  and  an 
cient  in  the  east.  The  lancet  arch 
is  also  seen  in  aqueducts  built  by 
Trigan.  Columns  and  interseciinff 
arches  (found  in  France  at  the  end 
of  the  eighth  century,  and  common 
here  in  tlie  twelfth),  occur  in  a  Ro- 
man pavement  found  at  Louth.  The 
flat-pointed  arch  of  the  16th  century 
is  twice  seen  at  Pompeii,  as  well  as 
the  reeded  column. — Fosbrooke. 

Ancient  Chinese  bridges,  of  great 
magnitude,  are  built  with  stone 
arches,  exactly  like  thope  which  have 
been  considered  as  a  Roman  inven- 
tion. 

The  pointed  arch  appears,  but  not 
as  a  fashion,  so  early  as  the  reign  of 
Edgar.  About  the  reign  of  Btenry 
II.  occur  the  pointed  obtuse  arch, 
and  round  the  arch  often  intermixed 
or  alternate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury, the  Gothick  style  seems  to 
have  been  completely  established. 
In  this  early  style,  the  arches  dif- 
fered very  much,  but  were  usually 
sharply  pointed ;  the  windows  long, 
narrow,  and  lancet-shaped,  and  fre- 
quently decorated  in  the  inside,  and 
sometimes  on  the  outside  also,  with 
slender  shafts,  frequently  with  faa- 
cie  round  them,  and  the  capitals 
with  foliage. — lAimmM* 
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The  naves  of  churches  were  not 
alirays  pared,  whence  the  use  of 
rushes,  for  warmth  and  better  kneel- 
ing. Men  used  to  stand  on  the  right 
hand,  or  south  side ;  women  on  the 
left,  or  north. 

The  nimbus,  or  glory,  drawn  by 
painters  round  the  neads  of  saints, 
6lc.  was  first  used  by  the  CsBsars 
and  their  flatterers. 

Church- towers  were  originally  pa- 
rochial fortresses. 

Monasteries  had  appendages  to 
their  churches  of  Tarious  kinds,  as 
cloisters,  the  eeneral  resort  of  the 
monks,  fiimisned  with  carrels,  or 
pews  for  writing,  and  lavatories, 
where  they  washed;  refectories,  or 
firairies,  large  wainscoted  halls,  with 
a  crucifixion  above  the  boards,  a 
dresser,  almories  or  cupboards,  win- 
dows openine  into  the  kitchen, 
through  which  the  meal  was  served, 
and  desk  with  a  Bible  for  reading 
during  the  dinner.  Chapter-rooms, 
with  rows  of  stone  benches,  one 
above  another,  a  crucifix,  a  reading 
desk  and  bencn,  and  higher  seat  for 
the  abbot :  Dormitories,  lon^  rooms, 
with  wainscoted  partitions  for  each 
bed.  to  every  one  a  window,  and  in 
eacn  window  a  desk  to  sup(K)rt  their 
books.  — Foabrookt, 

Stone  crosses  owed  their  origin 
to  marking  the  druid  stones  with 
crosses,  in  order  to  change  the  wor- 
ship without  breaking  the  prejudice. 

Timber,  with  lath  and  plaster, 
and  thatch  for  the  roofs,  constituted 
the  chief  materials  in  the  dwellings 
of  the  English  from  an  earl  v  period 
till  near  tlie  close  of  the  14th  cen- 
tury and  beginning  of  the  15th,  when 
bricks  began  to  be  used  in  the  better 
sort  of  houses. 

The  Britons  had  no  bedrooms, 
but,  according  to  the  customs  of  the 
ancient  Welch  and  Highlanders, 
slept  on  the  floor  on  mats,  in  one 
common  room.  The  bed-rooms  and 
upper  chambers  of  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  vaulted,  bolted,  furnished  with 
a  chest  and  a  round  back  chair  bv 
the  side  of  the  bed  adorned  with  silk 
palls  and  hangings. 

Fire-places  were  arched  hearths 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  Medias- 
tini  were  fire-places  in  the  centre, 
and  holes  for  tne  escape  of  smoke. 
At  Cheveley-park,  Cambridgeshire, 


is  a  fire-place  in  the  form  of  pantiles. 
Reredosses.  and  chafing-dishes,  were 
most  usual  till  the  general  use  of 
chimneys.  LelaQd,8peakin£  of  Bol- 
ton Castle,  built  temp.  Richard  II. 
says,  "one  thynge  I  much  notyd  in 
the  hauUe  of  fiiolton ;  how  chimneys 
were  conveyed  by  tunnels  made  on 
the  syds  of  the  wauls  betwyxt  the 
lights  in  the  hawle;  and  by  this 
means,  and  by  no  covere,  is  the 
smoke  of  the  narthe  in  the  bawls 
wonder  strangely  oouvayed." 

Transparent  windows  were,  in  the 
time  of  Seneca,  quite  novel.  Stubbs 
ascribes  the  introduction  of  stone 
and  glass  windows  in  England  to 
Wulfrid,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  in  736 

Bow-bridge,  built  1118,  is  the  first 
in  England  of  stone;  but  those  of 
wood,  fortified  with  planks  and  mer 
lined,  were  common. 


MODERN     BUILDINGS     AND 
MISCELLANEOUS  ESTAB- 
LISHMENTS. 

The  first  dwellings  of  mankind 
were  natural  caves,  excavations  in 
rocks,  or  holes  in  the  ground,  such 
as  are  now  found  in  savage  countries. 
The  first  structures  were  of  wood 
and  clay,  then  of  roueh  stones,  and, 
finally,  of  dried  ana  burnt  bricks. 
When  building  became  a  separate 
employment,  ornaments  and  tasto 
arose,  in  which  every  people  pursued 
different  systems.  In  Syria  and  Asia 
the  oldest  fashions  still  prevail.  In 
the  extensive  city  of  Damascus,  for 
example,  the  houses  are  of  the  colour 
of  clay,  resembling  the  meanest  cot- 
tages in  Britain,  and  built  after  the 
form  of  those  at  Jerusalem,  of  the 
most  perishable  materials,  viz.  bricks 
which  have  been  dried  not  by  fire, 
but  the  heat  of  the  sun.  During  wet 
weather,  the  slough  arising  from 
them  renders  the  streets  almost  im- 
passable. Few  of  the  houses  have 
floors  of  wood.  In  building,  the 
plan  is  to  fix  nails  or  pins  of  wood 
m  the  walls  while  still  soft,  to  sus- 
pend domestick  articles,  since  they 
are  too  frail  to  permit  the  operation 
of  a  hammer.  There  are  few  win- 
dows. The  houses  are  flat  on  the 
roof  like  a  terrace,  which  is  spread 
over  n  .th  a  kind  of  plaster,  and 


made  firm  with  a  roller.  Many  of 
these  are  surrounded  with  mud-walls 
or  battlements,  four  feet  high,  to  pre- 
vent accidents.  Several  domeslick 
offices  are  performed  on  these  roofs, 
such  as  drying  linen,  flax,  &c.  In- 
deed, a  person  disposed  to  make  his 
escape  from  any  pursuit,  might,  bv 
stepping  from  house  to  house,  reach 
the  walls  of  the  city.  The  apart- 
ments in  houses  of  a  superiour  class 
are  in  the  back  part,  where  the  in- 
mates are  in  a  state  of  complete  se- 
clusion. '1  here  is  a  large  quadran- 
gular court,  finely  paved  with  marble, 
ornamented  with  plants  and  foun- 
tains of  water.  During  great  heats, 
a  kind  of  awning,  or  veu,  is  spread 
over  the  top  of  these  courts.  The 
floors  of  the  apartments  are  covered 
with  carpets,  with  large  couches  like 
woolsacks,  and  pillows,  where  the 
Turks  are  seen  reclining  at  their 
ease^  smoking  and  indulging  in  every 
gratification.  In  front  of  the  streets 
tne  houses  have  few  or  no  windows, 
but  appear  like  blank  walls,  similar 
to  those  in  Jerusalem,  in  which  there 
is  a  gate  or  wicket,  so  small  as  to 
require  those  who  enter  to  stoop  very 
low.  They  arc  secured  with  wooden 
bolts,  and  keys  of  the  same  form  as 
those  at  Jerusalem.  In  Persia,  &c. 
the  houses  in  towns  have  flat  roofs, 
with  gardens  on  them,  sleeping 
places,  &c. 

The  Japanese  build  upon  one  floor, 
and  their  rooms  are  parted  by  their 
folding-screens,  so  that  they  can  en- 
large or  contract  them  at  pleasure. 

John-o'-Groat's  house,  in  Caith- 
ness, the  most  northern  part  of  Bri- 
tain, is  celebrated  from  that  circum- 
stance, and  from  its  being  an  octa- 
gon shape,  with  a  large  table  in  the 
centre  to  accommodate  the  eight 
branches  of  the  builder's  family,  and 

firevent  disputes  about  the  upper  and 
ower  end,  there  being  also  a  door 
leading  to  each  side. 

The  Newlle  of  Cleopatra,  and 
Pompey's  Pillar,  are  colossal  objects, 
which  nave  been  celebrated  for  ages, 
and  excited  just  admiration  for  "ex- 
quisite workmanship  and  antiquity, 
and  formed  one  solid  block  of  red 
granite,  originallv  conveyed  from 
the  quarries"  in  l/pper  Egypt,  near 
♦he  cataracts,  and  siiuatt^df  close  to 
the  shore.  Tliey  are  each  about  70 
feet  in  height,  from  180  to  190  tons  in 
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weight,  and  upwards  of  seven  feet 
square  at  the  oase.  The  four  sidefe 
are  richly  adorned  with  hieroglyph- 
icks,  sculptured  one  inch  in  depth. 

Among  the  splendid  tombs,  in 
Agra,  is  that  of  tne  wife  of  Sha-ge- 
han,  which  employed  20,000  artists 
and  workmen  for  22  years.  It  is  of 
black  and  white  marble,  and  has 
three  platforms,  with  four  towera, 
and  a  magnificent  dome. 

The  Theatres  of  Paris,  in  1829, 
yielded  G,  159, 703  francs,  about  250,- 
000/.  sterling,  or  800/.  per  night  in 
13  theatres.  The  proportional  re- 
ceipts of  the  Opera  Comique  were 
7.6.  Equestrian  Theatre,  6.6.  Aca- 
demy of  Musick,  Theatre  Francais 
and  Varieties,  and  Theatre  de  Ma- 
dame, each  6.  The  Government  for 
Publick  Instruction  and  Morals, 
grants  one  million  of  francs  to  the 
Opera,  and  540,000  to  four  others. 

Two  London  Theatres  Royal  re- 
ceived 300Z.  per  night  for  200  nights, 
or  60,000/.  The  Opera,  50  nights, 
800/.,  or  40,000/.;  and  eight  minor 
Theatres,  for  200  nights,  150/.  each, 
or  300,000/. 

The  Boxes  of  Drury-lane  Theatre 
hold  1200  auditors;  the  pit,  860;  the 
first  gallery,  480 ;  and  the  second 
280;  making,  with  performers,  &.c. 
3000  in  a  full  theatre. 

The  Italian  Opera-house,  London, 
will  hold  1500/. 

Drury-lane  and  Covent-garden 
Theatres,  previously  to  1790,  held 
400/.  Since  then  they  have  been 
enlarged,  so  as  to  hold  from  550/.  to 
600/.  A  third  of  the  box  audience 
consists  of  free  admissions  or  orders. 
Pantomime  and  show-pieces,  in  the 
time  of  Garrick  and  Rich,  cost  from 
2  to  3000/.;  and  latterly  they  have 
cost  more,  but  pay  best. 

The  Seraglio,  at  Constantinople, 
is  on  the  eastern  point.  The  area  is 
150  acres,  enclosed  with  high  walls. 
The  entrance  from  the  west  is  called 
the  Sublime  Porte  a  name  frequent- 
ly given  to  the  w\iolr  government. 
The  second  gate  is  called  the  Gate 
of  Happiness,  and  in  its  splendid 
buildings  are  lodged  from  5  to  600 
females,  guarded  by  eunuchs.  There 
is  also  an  old  seraglio  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  where  are  kept  the  wives 
and  concubines  of  former  sultans.' 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  Sub 
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WORKS  OF  ART. 

Emti  Porte  stands  the  ancient  Chiis- 


» 


tian  Church  of  St.  Sophia,  built  by 
Justinian ;  and  since  the  Mahome- 
tan conquest,  in  1453,  used  as  an 
imperial  mosque.  It  abounds  in  cu- 
riosities. Its  length  is  269  feet,  and 
it»  breadth  243  feet.  Six  of  its  pil- 
lars are  of  green  jasper,  from  the 
Temple  of  Diana,  at  Ephesus ;  and 
oelit  of  porphyry,  from  the  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  at  Rome. 

The  country  residence  of  the  Rus- 
sian sovereigns  is  22  wersls,  on  the 
road  to  Novogorod,  and  is  called  the 
Czarskoselo.  It  is  a  large  and  very 
splendid  palace,  where  the  imperial 
family  have  resided  for  the  last  70 
years. 

The  Vatican,  a  magnificent  palace, 
in  Rome,  is  said  to  consist  of  7000 
rooms.  It  is  advantageousl  v  situated 
on  an  eminence,  one  of  the  seven 
hills  on  which  ancient  Rome  was 
built.  The  parts  the  most  admired 
are,  the  grand  staircase,  the  pope's 
apartments;  and,  above  all,  the  Vati- 
can library,  so  beautiful  a  fabrick,that 
it  is  said  it  will  admit  of  no  improve- 
ment, and  also  the  richest  in  the 
world,  both  in  printed  books  and 
manuscripts. 

The  New  Palace,  in  St.  James's 
Park,  was  estimated  at  432,926/. 
460,000/.  was  granted,  in  1824-6,  for 
repairing  and  improving  Windsor 
Castle,  one  of  the  noblest  royal  pa- 
laces in  Europe. 

But  the  most  superb  palace  in  Eu- 
rope is  that  of  VEBSAiLLEs,  about 
12  miles  from  Paris^  built  by  Louis 
XIV. ;  and  next  to  it  are  the  series 
of  Paris: in  Palaces,  the  Louvre  and 
the  Thuilleries,  all  of  vast  extent  and 
splendour. 

Aranjuez  is  a  palace  of  the  Kines 
of  Spain,  20  miles  from  Madrid.  Its 
gardens  are  watered  by  the  Tagus, 
and  are  very  fine. 

Lighthouses  were  erected  by  all 
ancient  commercial  people,  and  call- 
ed Torsy  or  pillars,  as  those  of  Her- 
cules, near  Gibraltar;  that  of  Pharos, 
at  Alexandria,  550  feet  high,  and 
visible  42  miles;  the  Coloscus,  at 
Rhodes ;  the  Pharos,  of  Messina,  &c. 

WORKS  OF  ART. 
•Hie  principal  painters  of  the  Vene- 
tian School  were— Titian,Georgione, 


Paulo  Veronese,  Tintorel,  and  Baa- 
sano.  The  Bolognese  School  con- 
sisted of  the  Caraccis,  Domenichino, 
and  their  disciples.  The  chief  Fle- 
mish Painters  were  Rubens,  Van- 
dyke, Rembrandt,  Teniers,  Van- 
goyen,  Ruysdael,  and  Vanderneer. 

The  Pounders  of  the  British  School 
were  Thornhill,  Richardson,  Ho- 
garth, Wilson,  Gainsborough,  Rey- 
nolds, Barry,  and  West. 

The  Artists  of  the  French  School 
were  Poussin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Ver- 
nct,  and  David. 

The  two  great  Painters  of  the 
Spanish  School  are  Murillo  and 
Velasquez. 

The  earliest  known  Painters  are 
Cimabue,  Chirlandao,  Massacio 
Quintin  Matys,  and  Albert  Durer. 

The  greatest  Painters,  in  order, 
were  Raphael,  Michael  An^elo,  Cor- 
regio,  Leonardo  da  Vinri.  Titian, 
Guido,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  Van- 
dyke, Teniers,  Murillo,  Carrarci, 
Claude,  N.  Poussin,  and  Carlo 
Dolce. 

The  oldest  known  painiing  is  a 
Madonna  and  Child,  m  986.  The 
oldest  known  poiniings,  in  England 
are  the  portrait  of  Cnaucer.  painted 
on  ponnel  about  1390,  and  that  of 
Henry  IV.,  in  1405. 

The  English  Painters,  m  the  order 
of  genius,  are  Hognrih,  Wilson, 
Gain.sborousfh,  Lnwrence,  West, 
Reynolds,  Martin,  Turner,  and  Wil- 
kie. 

The  Royal  Academy  was  esta- 
blished in'l76P,  and  consists  of  a 
president,  5  professors,  3  secretaries. 
37  acadeniicinns,  17  associates,  and 
6  associate  tngrnvers.  Their  annual 
exhibition  contains  about  1300  sub- 
jects, and  yields  about  2000/.  or 
2500/. 

The  British  Institution  for  the 
Fine  Arts,  in  Pall-mall,  was  esta- 
blished in  1805. 

There  are  also  Royal  Academies 
at  Dublin  and  Edinhur^^h;  and  As- 
sociations for  Exhil)irions  at  Liver- 
pool, Birmingham,  Leeds,  do.  &c 

London  has  a  National  Gallery  of 
Master-pieces  of  all  the  Schools,  and 
greatest  artists  in  each.  The  picture* 
of  Mr.  Angerstein  were  its  founda* 
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tion;  and  many  others  have  been 
added  since  of  great  value. 
There  are  two  funds  for  artists.^ 
The  Panorama,  invented  by  Bar- 
ker, is  generally  about  60  leet  in 
diameter. 

Albert  Durer  etched  some  of  his 
engravings  on  steel.  A  soft  steel 
plate  will  take  20,000  good  impres- 
sions, and  a  hard  steel  plate  100,000. 

There  were  in  London,  in  1818, 
painters,  532;  sculptors,  45;  archi- 
tects, 149;  enmvers,  2060;  and 
they  are,  in  1831, 10  per  cent.  more. 

PaifUing  in  oil,  distemper,  or 
water  is  wnen  the  colours  are  mix^ 
with  oil,  size,  or  water.  Fresco  is 
on  a  newly-plastered  wall.  Encaus- 
tick,  is  with  wax ;  and  enamel,  with 
mineral  colours,  on  metal. 

VamUhj  for  oil-paintings,  is  mas- 
tich,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine. 
For  other  purposes,  it  is  copal  in 
spirits  of  turpentine,  &c  The  one 
may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger, 
as  a  white  powder,  the  other  not. 

Androides.  to  perform  human  ac- 
tions, have  been  made  in  all  ages. 
Bacon  made  one  to  speak ;  and  Al- 
bertus  Magnus  spent  30  years  in 
making  another.  The  Writing  An- 
droides is  merely  a  pentoffraph, 
worked  by  a  confederate  out  ofsignt. 
So  also  the  Automaton  Chess-player, 
and  the  Invisible  Girl ;  but  they  are 
in  eeneral  constructed  of  wheel- 
work.  Vaucanson,  in  this  way, 
made  a  Flute-player;  Kcmpelen,  the 
Chess-player  ana  Speakine  Figure. 
M.  Mallardet  and  Mr.  Hancock 
made  many;  and,  while  they  display 
great  contrivance,  they  draw  large 
Bums  from  the  credulous. 

Vaucanson  made  an  artificial 
duck,  which  performed  every  func- 
tion of  a  real  one,  even  an  imperfect 
digestion,  eating,  drinkine,  and 
quacking.  A  coach  and  two  norses, 
with  a  coachman,  footman,  page, 
and  a  lady  inside,  were  made  by 
Camus,  for  Louis  XIV.,  when  a 
,  child.  The  horses  and  figures  mov- 
'  ednaturally,variou8ly,  and  perfectly. 
Cotton-spinning  machinery,  and 
manufacturing  machinery  in  gene- 
ral, are  merely  varieties  of  these  in- 
ventions of  Androides  and  toy- 
makers  ;  a  central  power,  with  axles, 
wheels,    cogs,    ketches,    ratchets, 


straps,  lines,  levers,  screws,  Ac 
Ac.  variously  combined,  constitute 
the  wonders  of  Lancashire  York- 
Bhii«,  and  Warwickshire. 


UTERATURE  AND  EDUCA- 
TION. 

Perception,  memory,  and  reason- 
ing by  analogy  are  faculties  com- 
mon to  all  animals ;  and,  according 
to  their  perfection,  they  create  de- 
grees of  natural  knowledge  in  the 
several  genera,  species,  and  indi- 
viduals. But  natural  knowledge 
is  personal  and  evanescent,  without 
Records ;  while,  by  their  means,  the 
knowledge  of  one  generation  is  add- 
ed to  another,  and  accumulates  by  a 
law  of  acceleration.  The  invention 
of  conventional  signs,  characters,  or 
letters,  was  therefore  the  first  step 
to  that  accumulated  knowledns 
/which  we  now  find  in  the  world. 
The  first  examples  were  records  of 
regal  vanity :  then  their  celebration 
in  verse.  The  next,  the  regulation 
of  reasoning  in  logick.  The  next,  the 
observed  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  The  next,  arithmetick  and 
geometry.  The  next,  geography, 
chronolo^,  and  history.  The  next, 
observations  of  nature,  and  the  in 
vestigations  of  causes.  But  the  free 
play  of  intellect  proving  injurious 
to  monopolies  of  power,  and  the 
selfish  advantages  of  superstitwn 
which  had  obtained  ascendancy  be 
fore  the  invention  of  letters,  these 
have  always  been  opposed  to  the 
advance  of  knowledge,  and  have 
either  limited  or  neutralized  inquiry. 
The  age  has  therefore  not  yet  arrived, 
when  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  ifl 
perfectly  free;  and  advancement  has 
nitherto  been  determined  by  limits 
authorized  by  power,  or  by  preju- 
dices inculcatea  by  power,  and  ope- 
rating directly  or  insidiously,  so  as 
to  say  to  all  pursuers  of  knowledge, 
— thus  far  mayest  thou  go,  but  no 
further. 

Troth,  the  Egyptian,  who  invent- 
ed writing,  perhaps  hieroglvphicks. 
lived  between  the  years  2000  and 
2500  B.  C.  But  Joseph  us  says,  he 
had  seen  inscriptions  by  Seth.  the 
son  of  Adam.  If  so,  then  Troth,  or 
Hermes,  were  not  the  inventors  of 
writing,  or  Josmhus  must  on  this, 
as  on  many  subjects,  be  fabuUiua. 
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The  first  letter  of  the  Phoenician 
and  Hebrew  alphabet  was  Aleph, 
which  the  Greeks  called  Alpha;  ana 
t!ie  moderns,  by  abbreviation,  A. 
They  also  used  inem  to  count ;  and, 
it  is  curio'18  that  tau,  used  by  them 
lor  100,  la,  in  the  games  of  English 
•chool-boya,  the  name  of  a  white 
marble^  worth  many  common  ones. 
The  word  Alphabet  is  the  names 
Alpha,  Beta,  just  as  we  say  the  A. 
B,  C.  The  Hebrew  lanmiace  and 
letters  are  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Phoenician,  since  Tyre, 
Sidon,  &c.  were  distinguished  cities 
in  the  age  of  Moses  and  Joshua; 
even  Abraham  lived  in  their  territory. 

SanacrU  is  the  basis  of  Hindoo 
learning,  and  said  to  be  the  first  cha- 
racter. It  is  taught  at  Benares  by 
pundits,  or  doctors ;  and  the  pupils 
read  the  Puranas,  or  abridgements 
of  the  law,  and  study  philosophy, 
like  that  of  the  Greek  schools. 

The  Hindoos  have  no  less  than 
nine  sects  of  philosophers,  whose 
principles  embrace  all  the  metaphy- 
sicks  and  speculations  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  objects  of  controversy 
among  modem  Europeans.  Three 
of  them  are  atheistical,  and  six  are 
partly  materialists  and  partly  spi- 
ritnalists  in  certtun  shades  of  differ- 
ence. No  justice  is  done  to  their 
profundity  in  the  crude  or  partizan 
reports  ot  Europeans. 

The  Welsh  language,  always  re- 
gular and  significant  in  its  mono- 
syllables, uses  the  word  pen,  to  sig- 
nify the  top ;  maiw,  great ;  <re,  for 
a  house;  aber^  for  the  confluence  of 
rivers ;  Avon  for  a  river ;  care^  for  a 
fortification ;  Uarij  an  enclosure ;  ya, 
pionounced  im,  for  lower ;  and  uvxh^ 
for  upper;  coedf  for  a  wood;  cum^ 
pronounced  eoomj  signifies  a  deep 
valley;  and  yr^  pronounced  ur^  is 
the  article — the;  and  its  constant 
repetition  leads  to  the  vul^r  jokes 
about  the  yr  or  ur.  Their  nouns 
have  no  cases. 

The  Welsh,  or  Bardick  alphabet, 
consisted  of  16  primitive  or  radical 
characters,  and  24  secondary  ones, 
formed  by  cutting  letters  on  a  stick 
m  a  triangular  or  square  form. 

Tile  most  ancient  Arabick,  called 

the  Kufick,  is  so  named  from  Kufa^ 

«n  the  Euphrates,  and  not  now  in 

vac.    The  modem  Arabick  was  in- 

VoL.   ni.  16 


vented  by  the  Vizier  Molach,  A.  D. 
933,  in  which  he  wrote  the  Koran 
ibiee  times. 

Armenian  ia  used  in  Armeiua, 
Asia  Minor^  Syria,  Tartar y,  &c 
It  approaches  the  Chaldee  or  Sy. 
riack,  and  the  Greek. 

Chaldee,  Phcenician,  or  Synaek, 
ascribed  to  Adam,  Enoch,  Noah, 
Abraham,  and  Moses,  is  the  sania 
as  the  Hebrew. 

The  Coptick  is  an  alphabet  so 
called  from  Coptos,  in  Egypt^  a 
roixtUH)  of  Greek  and  Egyptian. 
The  characters  of  the  ancient  Eu ypH 
tians  were  of  three  kinds,  vulgar, 
sacred,  and  hieroglyphick. 

Eihiopick,  or  Abyssinian,  is  derived 
from  the  Samaritan  or  Phcetiiciaii. 

The  Etruscan  was  the  firstatplia- 
bet  used  in  Italy,  so  called  from  the 
Etrusci,  the  most  ancieat  inhabit- 
ants. 

Gothick,  the  most  ancient  charac 
ters  under  this  name,  are  attributed 
to  Bishop  Ulphilas. 

Cadmus,  the  Phoenician,  intro 
duced  the  first  Greek  alphabet  into 
Bceotia.  where  he  setttled,  B.  C. 
1500 ;  though  Diodorus  says  thePe^ 
lasgian  letters  were  prior  to  the  Cad- 
mean.  But  it  is  evident  that  the 
Cadmean  and  Pelasgiack,  and  PhcB' 
nician,  had  the  same  origin. 

The  Samaritan,  or  Phcenician^ 
was  the  original  Hebrew  character; 
and  the  present  alphabet  was  invent-^ 
ed  after  the  captivity. 

The  Irish  alphabet  is  the  PhcBni- 
cian. 

The  Greeks  called  the  Phoenicians 
Pelasgii  qiuui  Pelagi^  because  they 
traversed  the  ocean,  and  carried  on 
commerce  with  other  nations. 

Scaliger  supposes  the  Phoenician 
to  have  been  the  original  Hebrew 
character,  otherwise  the  Samaritan, 
which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
th«t  which  was  used  by  the  Jews  from 
the  time  of  Moses  to  the  Captivity. 

The  alphabet  of  the  Sanskrits, 
is  called  tne  Devanagari. 

The  Oriental  Alphabets  are  He- 
brew, ancient,  modem,  and  rabbini- 
cal. Samaritan,  ancient  and  modem. 
Phoenician.  Syriack,  anci«>nt  and 
modem.  Egyptian,  meroglyphick. 
Chinese,  characters. 
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The  Greek  Alphabets  were  Cad- 
nean,  Pelasgian,  Si^ean,  Nemean, 
Delian,  Athenian^  and  Teian.  Also 
lonick,  or  alphabet  of  Simonides. 

The  alphabets  derived  from,  or 
allied  to,  the  Oriental  Alphabets  are, 
Cufick,  Arabick,  Persian,  Saracen, 
Ethiopick,  Mendean,  Malabarick, 
Maatchou  Tartar,  Sanscrit,  Japo- 
nese,  Thibetan,  Rejang. 

The  Alphabets  derived  from  the 
Orietiial  or  Greek  Alphabets  are, 
Ancient  Irish,  Bobeloth  and  Beth- 
luisnon.  Osiums,  namely,  Croabh 
and  O*  Sullivan's  Coptick,  Armenian, 
Georgian,  Dalmatian,  and  Russian. 

The  Northern  Alphabets  are. 
Grothick,  ancient,  modern,  and 
Mseso- Go  thick,  Runick.  Welsh. 
Saxon,  ancient  and  modem.  Teu- 
tonick.  German,  printing  and  cur- 
rent. Flemish.  French,  ancient 
and  current.  Norman  and  Anglo- 
Norman.  Bastard,  ancient  and 
round.  Lombc*d.  Charlemagne. 
Black  Letter.  Chancery,  round  and 
nmmne-  Court  Text.  Church  Text. 

The  Alphabets  of  different  nations 
contam  tho  following  letters:  - 

English 26    Greek 24 

French 23    Hebrew,  &c.  •  22 

Italian 20    Arabick 28 

Spanish   27    Persian 32 

German 25    Turkish 33 

Sclavonick  •  •  •  •  27    Sanscrit  •  •  •  •  50 

RuRsian 41    Chinese  ••••  214 

Latin 22 

In  the  west,  letters  were  mvented 
,hj  Thaut  a  Phcenician,  son  of  Mis- 
num,  and  also  called  Hermes  and 
Mercury.  But,  it  is  believed,  that 
he  only  modified  the  older  Sanscrit 
Alphabet,  which  was  brought  from 
the  east  by  the  commercial  Phoeni- 
cians. The  Sanscrit  contains  16 
vowels  and  34  consonants,  and  is 
the  parent  of  most  of  the  Oriental 
alphabets,  even  of  the  Greek. 

T.  Sheridan  reckoned  28  simple 
sounds,  and  proposed  a  new  alpha- 
bet of  9  vowels  and  19  consonants. 

An  alphabet  of  13  letters  has  been 
proposed, — the  five  vowels  and  the 
consonants  b,  g,  d,  1,  m,  n,  r,  s. 

Dunng  six  or  seven  centuries  the 
Latin  tongue  prevailed  in  all  poblick 
proceedings,  from  the  Tweea  to  the 
Euphrates,  and  from  the  Danube  to 


Mount  Atlas;  and  the  language  of 
the  rapacious  Roman  conc^uerors 
has  been  more  or  less  retained  by 
servile  classes  even  to  this  day. 

Adelang,  the  celebrated  Gterman 
philologer,  vras  bom  in  1734,  and 
died  at  Dresden  in  1806.  His  Ger- 
man Dictionary  is  the  standard  of 
the  language.  In  his  general  history 
of  languages,  he  ejave  specimens  of 
tho  Lords  Prayer  m  500  languages 
and  dialects. 

The  oldest  authentick  date  in  nu- 
meral characters  is  1375,  written  on 
the  leaf  of  a  book  by  Petrarch;  and 
they  appear  to  have  travelled  into 
Europe,  through  Arabia,  from  India ; 
but  when  invented  is  not  known. 
The  oldest  treatise  on  this  arithme- 
tick  in  Sanscrit,  is  called  LilatDati, 
and  writ,  en  about  1185.  At  first,  in 
Europe,  it  was  written  in  the  Ara- 
bian manner,  from  left  to  ri^ht,  be- 
ginning with  0  and  ending  with  1. 

Smart  calculated  20,410  noun  sub* 
stantives  in  Johnson's  Dictionary. 
9053  adjectives,  7880  verbs,  and 
2592  adverbs.  Todd  and  Taylof 
have  increased  these  full  half^  mak- 
ine  about  60.000  words  in  the  Kn^ 
lish  lani|ru^<S' 

Home  Tooke,  in  his  fanciful  theo- 
rv,  endeavours  to  make  it  appear* 
that  if  is  derived  from  the  Saxon 

S[/f(nn,  to  give ;  but  from  botan,  to 
)ot ;  yet  from  getan,  to  f»et ;  though 
from  tkaffigan^  to  allow ;  unUtts  from 
mUtAmn  to  dismiss 

There  are  two  languages  spoken 
in  Germany,  one  called  Low  Dutch 
and  the  other  High  German.  The 
former  prevails  in  Westphalia,  Prus- 
sia, Lower  Saxony,  and  on  the  coast: 
the  other  is  spoken  on  the  Rhine  and 
Danube. 

A  Cherokee,  named  Stu-gue-jah, 
about  1820.  invented  an  alphabet  of 
the  Cherokee  language:  and  also 
Digits  for  numbers,  to  effect  the  pur- 
poses of  "  the  speaking  leaf,"  but 
without  an  vknowLed^^e  of  other  cha- 
racters or  digits. 

The  English,  in  pronunciation, 
dwell  on,  or  accent  consonanU;  the 
Scotch  on  vowels;  and  the  Irish 
have  a  rising  and  falling  infiaxion, 
or  accent. 

The  nine  Muses  aro— Clio,  or  Glory  • 
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subject  and  predicate,  and  of  a  con- 
necting word  called  the  copula,  either 
affirmative  or  negative. 

The  predicate  IB  that  which  is  affirm* 
ed  or  denied  in  any  proposition. 

The  classes  of  Sophisms  or  false 
reasoning  are — 

1.  Ignorantio  EUnchi^  or  a  mis- 
take of  the  question. 

2.  The  Petitio  Prijidpih  taking 
for  granted  what  is  to  be  proved,  or 
arguing  in  a  circle, 

3.  The  non  catua  pro  cauaa^  making 
that  a  cause  which  does  not  exist  at 
all,  or  in  the  case  in  question. 

4.  ThefaUacia  aceidtntU,  drawine 
general  conclusions  from  accidenteu 
circumstances. 

5.  A  dicto  secundum  qttid^  ad  cUc- 
turn  simplicUurf  a  general  deduction 
from  particular  circumstances ;  or  a 
general  truth  applied  to  all  circum- 
stances. Anotner  sophism  arises 
from  the  ambiguity,  or  double  sense 
of  words. 

A  gcnu»  is  a  general  resemblance, 
as,  that  of  the  norse,  ass,  mule,  ze- 
bra,  is  one  genus ;  so  oxen,  buifaloes, 
bisons,  &c.  are  another  genus ;  and, 
of  these,  the  horse,  the  mule,  ox,  Ac 
are  species. 

Every  oration,  or  argumentative 
discourse,  consists  really  or  covertly 
of  an  exordium^  question,  narration^ 
argument,  refutation^  conclusion,  ana 
peroration. 

Bards,  among  the  Druids,  were  pro- 
fessional poets ;  and,  among  all  an- 
cient people,  such  employments  were 
recognised,  and  connected  with  reli- 
gion, prophecy,  and  musick.  Among 
the  Jews  this  class  were  called  Pro- 
phets, and  their  compositions  called 
Propkecyings.  The  Greeks  called 
them  Ubates ;  the  Romans,  Vates ; 
and  the  Britons,  Bards.  Ossian 
speaks  of  a  prince  who  kept  100 
bards.  Ghief-oards  wore  sicy-blue 
garments;  and,  the  most  distinguish- 
ed, a  silver  chain.  Even  Alexander 
the  Great  was  accompanied  by  a  bard 
named  Cherylus,  who  was  to  have  a 
piece  of  gold  for  every  good  verse, 
and  a  blow  for  every  bad  one. 

The  first  Greek  writers  were  Ho- 
mer and  Hesiod,  1000  B.  C. ;  and 
Tyrtaeus  and  Archilochus,  in  700] 
and  Alcasus,  Sappho,  and  Anacreon, 
in  600.    Hie  first  Latin  writers  were 


Euteipe^  pleasure;  Thalia,  flourish- 
iog.;  Melpomene,  attracting;  Terp- 
sicuore,  rejoicing ;  Erato,  gentle  ; 
Polyhymnia,  variety ;  Urania,  celes- 
tial ;  and  Calliope,  sweetness.  These 
ideas  serve  pamters,  and  help  the 
measure  of  lame  poets. 

Anciently  odes  were  divided  into 
Sirofihe,  Antistrophe,  and  Epode. 
The  EpopoBia  is  the  subject. 

The  figures  of  Rhetorick  are  similes, 
metaphors,  allegories,  and  personifi- 
cations. Some'forms  of  expression 
arc  also  called  figures,  as  irony,  an- 
tithesis, climax,  apostrophe,  hypei> 
pole,  &c. 

Heroick  measure,  in  English  poet- 
ry, is  ten  syllables.  lambick  verse, 
is  when  unaccented  syllables  alter- 
nate with  accented.  In  Anapestick 
▼erse,  the  accent  falls  on  every  third 
syllable. 

A  dactyl  is  one  long  and  two  short 
syllables ;  a  trochee,  is  one  long  and 
one  short;  a  spondee  is  two  long 
syllables;  and  iambicks  are  like 
trochees.  There  are  28  feet,  or  me- 
tres, consisting  of  two,  or  three,  or 
four  short  andlong syllables.  Hexa- 
meter verse  is  of  six  feet,  the  Arst 
four,  dactyls  or  spondees,  the  fifth  a 
dactyl,  and  the  sixth  must  be  a  spon 
dee.  Pentameter  is  five  feet  The 
two  first  dactyls,  or  spondees;  the 
third  a  spondee ;  and  the  two  last 
anapesta,  or  two  short  and  one  long 
syllable. 

A  syllogism  is  a  process  of  reason- 
ing from  a  general  or  m<nor  propo- 
sition by  a  minor  one,  ana  affirming 
or  negativing  the  assertion  in  the 
major  as  to  the  minor^  in  a  condu- 
»ion  or  inference.  Elquivoqucs  in  the 
use  of  words,  in  the  major  or  minor. 
lead  to  sophistical  conclusions,  ana 
lo  the  endless  confusions  of  opinions. 

Syllogisms  have  four  figures — 1. 
When  the  middle  term  is  the  subject 
of  the  major  proposition,  and  the  pre- 
dicate of  the  minor.  2.  When  the 
middle  term  is  the  predicate  of  minor 
and  minor.  1  When  the  middle 
term  is  the  subject  of  both.  4.  When 
the  middle  term  is  the  predicate  of 
the  major,  and  subject  of  the  minor. 
Each  figure,  also,  has  its  moods. 
Syllojipsms  are  also  conditional,  dis- 
joncbve,  dbc.  dba 

Every  proposition  consists  of  a 
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Plautus.  Enniufl,  and  Tereniius.  in 
200  B.  C.  The  first  British,  Gildaa, 
Nennios,  and  Bede,  in  600  and  600. 
The  first  German,  Eginhard,  Walla- 
frid  and  Rabanus,  in  800.  The  first 
French,  Fort,  Gregory,  and  Maralfe, 
in  600.  The  first  Spanish,  Anian, 
Fulgentius,  and  Martin,  m  600.  The 
first  Polish,  Yaraslof  and  Nestor,  in 
1000.  The  first  Italian,  Gratian,  Fal- 
cand,  and  Campanus,  in  1100. 

The  Poems  of  Homer  were  chiefly 
traditional  and  oral,  till  Pisistretus 
collected  them  in  writing  4  or  600 
years  after  the  age  of  the  poet,  just 
as  Ossian  was  coflected  by  Macpher- 
son.  In  the  east,  it  is  believed  that 
there  are  not  a  dozen  copies  of  the 
Shastah,  Vedah,  and  Zenda  Vesta. 
In  1400,  there  was  scarcely  a  book 
in  Rome  bat  missals. 

The  works  of  Homer  are  supposed 
to  have  done  great  injury  to  mankind, 
by  inspiring  the  love  of  military  fflo- 
rjr.  Alexander,  was  said  to  sleep 
with  them  always  on  his  pillow. — 
Darunn, 

The  printing-press  has  been  unfa- 
Tourable  to  the  perfection  of  modem 
books.  An  author  prints  a  largv  edi- 
tion, and  often  has  no  opportunity  of 
correcting ;  but  every  copy  was  an 
edition  to  an  ancient  author,  and  he 
had  as  many  opportunities  of  revising 
as  there  were  copies  made.  This  ex- 
plains the  precision  of  the  classick 
authors,  which  would  be  increased 
by  the  taste  of  learned  copyists  in 
after  ages. 

The  utility  of  printing,  as  far  as 
regards  the  progress  of  truth,  is  coun- 
teracted by  the  great  expense  of  set- 
ting the  types ;  for,  as  all  books  sell 
best  which  flatter  prevailing  opinions 
and  support  vested  interests,  and  as 
they  are  printed  chiefly  at  the  risk 
of  traders,  who  print  for  sale  and 
profit,  so  few  (very  few)  printed  books 
contain  the  whole  trutn,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth. 

Before  the  art  of  printing,  books 
were  of  incredible  price.  From  the 
6th  to  the  13th  century  many  bishops 
could  not  read,  and  kings  were  scarce- 
ly able  to  sign  their  names;  and 
hence  the  use  of  seals  and  sealing. 
These  were  the  ages  in  which  super- 
sthion,  witchcraft,  and  priestcraft  ob- 
tained so  universal  an  ascendency. 
From  600  to  1200  all  learning  was  m 
the  hands  of  the  Arabs  Saracens, 
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and  Chinese.  Copying  was,  in  an* 
cient  Greece  and  Rome,  a  productive 
employment;  but  it  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  monks,  who 
copied  chiefly  theolosy.  A  gooa  copy 
of  the  Bible,  on  v^Ium,  employed 
two  years ;  and  the  works  9f  either  of 
the  Fathers  still  more  time.  Jerome 
states,  that  he  had  mined  himself  in 
buying  a  copy  of  the  Works  of  Ori- 
gen.  Of  course,  copiers  altered  and 
vitiated,  corrected  the  language,  in- 
terpolated, &c.  according  to  their 
honesty,  taste,  faith,  or  party ;  and 
hence  the  endless  controversies 
among  cri ticks  and  theologians  about 
words,  phrases,  and  paragraphs.  It 
thus  appeared,  that,  at  the  Council 
of  Nice,  in  326,  there  were  200  variel 
versions  of  the  adopted  Evangelisu^ 
and  64  several  Gospels  preserved  a 
various  Christian  communities,  bat 
so  scarce  that  no  Roman  historian 
or  writer  appears  ever  to  have  seen 
them. 

Books  were  originally  boards,  or 
the  inner  bark  of  trees,  the  word  be- 
ing derived  from  Bendt^  a  Beech- 
Tree.  The  Horn -Book,  now  used  in 
nurseries,  is  a  primitive  book.  Barkis 
still  used  by  some  nations ;  skins  are 
also  used,  tot  which  parchment  was 
substituted.  Papyrus,  an  Egyptian 
plant,  was  adopt^  in  that  country, 
and  an  article  of  commerce;  thm 
plates  of  brass  were  also  used  for 
church  service.  The  papyrus  and 
parchment  books  were  commonly 
rolled  on  a  round  stick,  with  a  ball 
at  each  end,  and  the  composition  be- 
gan at  the  centre,  the  outer  fold  beinff 
Its  termination;  these  were  called 
volumes.  The  outsides  were  m 
scribed  just  as  we  now  letter  booksl 
The  MSS.  in  Herculaneum,  consist 
of  papyrus,  rolled  and  charred,  and 
mntted  together  by  the  fire,  and  aro 
about  nine  inches  long,  and  one,  two, 
or  three  inches  in  diameter,  each  be- 
ing a  volume  or  separate  treatise. 
Of  course,  as  books  were  scarce,  and 
the  art  of  readins^ uncommon,  they 
were  very  dear.  The  bequest  of  one 
to  a  religious  house  entitled  the  do- 
nor to  masses  for  his  soul,  and  they 
were  commonly  chained  to  their  sta- 
tion ;  while,  in  some  ancient  libraries^ 
the  books  are  chained  to  this  day. 
As  medmens  of  the  prices  of  bookj^ 
the  Roman  de  la  Roac  was  sold  for 
above  30Z. ;  and  a  Homilv  was  ex- 
changed for  200  sheep  andf  five  qiuu- 
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lers  of  whuii ;  and  they  usually 
fetched  double  or  treble  their  weight 
m  gold.  When  the  passion  for  read- 
ingincreased,  the  business  of  copying 
became  considerable,  and  copyists 
enjoyed  great  reputation,  according 
to  their  learning  and  accuracy. 
Hence  they  took  it  on  themselves  to 
purge  and  improve  authors  ;  and  to 
this  cause  may  be  ascribed  the  pre- 
cision and  mechanical  perfection  of 
the  classick  authors,  for  the  copyists 
plumed  themselves  on  not  transcrib- 
ing imperfections.  This  advantage 
was,  however,  counteracted  by  the 

Crinciples  which  ^verned  them ;  and 
ence  the  first  pnnters  were  also  cri- 
ticks,  hke  the  copyists. 

The  modem  names  of  sizes  of 
books  are  derived  from  the  folding 
of  paper ;  when  the  sheet  is  not  folcl- 
eJ  It  IS  called  a  folio,  and  this  size  was 
very  fashionable  through  the  16th 
ana  17th  centuries.  The  folio  sheet 
doubled,  becomes  a  quarto,  and  this 
has  been  thought  the  most  conven- 
ient form ;  another  double  consti- 
tutes the  octavo,  of  eight  leaves,  or 
16  pages ;  another  double,  the  square 
16mo.  The  sheet  folded  into  twelve 
leaves,  is  called  a  duodecimo;  into 
18,  an  octodecimo,  or  16mo.;  and* 
then  doubled  again,  becomes  a  24mo. 
or  36mo. 

The  first  printed  books  were  trifling 
Hymns  and  Psaliers,  with  images  of 
samts,  and,  being  printed  only  on  one 
side,  the  leaves  were  pasted  oack  to 
back.  One  of  the  first  was  the  Bib- 
lia  Pauperum,  of  40  leaves,  which, 
pasted  together,  made  20.  An  entire 
Psalter  was  printed,  in  1457.  by 
Faust  and  Schoifier ;  and  a  Bible,  in 
637  leaves,  in  moveable  types,  was 
printed  at  Mentz,  between  1450  and 
1455 ;  but  the  most  important  part  of 
the  invention  (that  of  the  moveable 
typps)  is  uncertain,  both  as  to  name 
and  date.  The  first  characters  were 
Gothick ;  and  Roman  type  was  first 
used  in  1467. 

Some  writers  give  the  invention  of 
printing  to  Guttenbcrg,  of  Mayence; 
while  others  ascribe  it  to  Faust,  (of- 
ten called  Dr.  Faustus),  of  the  same 
city;  and  others  to  Lawa-ence  Kos- 
ter,  of  Haerlem.  The  copyists  made 
•o  great  a  clamour,  that  the  parlia- 
ment of  Paris  at  first,  to  oblige  them, 
caused  all  printed  books  to  be  seized. 


ZIB 

Printing  by  blocks  was  an  exten- 
sion of  the  art  of  seal  engraving 
which  had  been  carried  to  flreat  per- 
fection in  broad  seals.     The  first 
printed  sheets  were  worked  only  on 
one  side  of  the  paper,  and  the  impreB- 
sions  produced  by  a  plane  and  mal- 
let.  The  ordinary  printing-press  was 
first  made  by  Bleau,  at  Amsterdam ; 
the  first  types  were  cast  in  England, 
by  Caslon,  in  1720.    The  printing- 
machine    was   first    suggested    by 
Nicholson,  in  1790;  and  stereotype 
printing  was  used  in  Holland  during 
the  last  century.     The  rollers  for 
inking  the  types  were  the  suggestion 
also  of  Nicholson.    Stereotype  print- 
ing was  introduced  into  London,  by 
Wilson,  in  1804.    The  last  adopted 
improvements  have  been  the  Stan- 
hope press,  and  the  Columbian  press. 
Caxton   was   the   first   English 
printer,  and  his  printing-office  was 
in  the  Chapter-house  of  Westminster 
Abbey.    He  learnt  the  art  in  Ger- 
many, and  was  liberallv  patronized 
in  England.    The  first  book  printed 
by  Caxton  was  in  1471,  and  bore  for 
its  title,  "  Willyam  Caxton^ a  Becu- 
yel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troy,  by  Ra- 
mil  U  Feure."    While  the  Biblioma- 
nia prevailed,  a  copy  was  knocked 
down,  at  auction,  for  1060/.  18«. 

Foreign  printers  call  typos  by  dif- 
ferent names  from  those  in  England, 
thus  our  Pica  is  their  Cicero. 

A  sheet  of  type  is  about  120  lbs., 
or  60  lbs.  to  a  form.  The  propor- 
tions in  founts,  as  of  100,000  letters 
in  English,  would  be  6000  a;  3000 
c;  11,000  e;  6000  i;  2000m;  and  of 
k,  q,  X,  and  z,  not  above  30. 

Antimony  is  a  metal  with  a  spe- 
cifick  gravity  of  6.702,  which  alloyed 
with  lead,  makes  types. 

England  is  the  only  country  in 
which  books  are  advertised,  and  this 
expense  adds  30  per  cent,  to  their 
price.  In  France,  two  copies  are 
sent  to  about  20  journals,  and  their 
notice  is  the  sole  advertisement,  be- 
sides the  publick  voice.  In  England 
the  publick  voice  is  surrendered  to 
advertisements  and  puffs  in  every 
form,  aided  by  mock  criticisms. 

Trade  in  Sooks  has  mult  plied 
them  in  modern  times.  There  are 
now  printed,  annually,  about  ICOO 
books  and  pamphlets  in  the  United 
Kingdom,    besides   120   periodicals 
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twelve  times  a  year ;  20  others,  62 
times ;  12  qaarterly,  and  300  several 
oewspapers.  In  France,  the  new 
books  and  pamphlets  are  about  1500 
per  annum. 

Books  and  paper  were  formerly 
sold  only  at  stalls,  and  the  dealers 
therefore  were  called  Staiumers. 

The  largest  impressions  of  any 
single  book  were  those  of  Moore's 
Almanack,  a  proof  of  the  prevalence 
of  superstition.  For  many  years, 
during  the  late  wars,  when  political 
excitement  was  excessive,  the  Sta- 
tioners' Company  sold  from  420  to 
480  thousand  copies  per  annum  of 
Moore's  Astrological  Prophesjing 
Almanack.  About  50  years  since, 
the  Company  resolved  no  loneer  to 
admmister  to  this  gross  credulity, 
and,  for  two  or  three  years,  omittea 
the  predictions,  when  the  sale  fell 
off  one  half;  wnile  a  prognosticator, 
one  Wright  of  Eaton,  near  Wool- 
si  rope,  published  another,  and  sold 
60  or  60,000.  To  save  their  proprty, 
the  Company  engaged  one  Anarews, 
ol  lloyston,  also  a  native  of  Wool- 
si  rope,  to  predict  for  them,  and  their 
sale  rose  again  as  above.  The  Com- 
pany have  three  or  four  prophesying 
almanacks,  and  three  or  four  of  ra- 
tional and  scientifick  character;  but 
the  sale  of  the  former  is,  to  that  of 
the  latter,  as  twenty  to  one. 

The  editions  of  books  run  by  two 
hundred  and  fifties,  every  250  being 
the  mode  of  charge  by  printers. 
Few  books  pay  for  seitini  the  typas 
at  less  than  600,  which,  therefore,  is 
the  common  edition  of  ordinary 
books.  Others  run  750,  1000,  or 
1500.  School-books  and  others,  in 
small  type,  demand  2  or  3000.  And, 
of  many  modern  school-books,  imder 
the  names  of  Blair,  Goldsmith,  Bar- 
row, &c.  10  or  15,000  have  been 
printed  per  annum  for  a  series  of 
years.  Of  Paine's  Rights  of  Man, 
150,000  were  sold  within  twelve 
months;  and  30,000  of  Burke's  Re- 
ply. In  France,  editions  are  larger 
than  in  England,  owin^  to  the  de- 
mand in  foreign  countries.  Three- 
fourths  of  thel)Ooks  printed  do  not 
pay  their  expenses;  and  not  above 
one  in  ten  realizes  a  profit. 

There  are  about  4600  booksellersj 
and  venders  of  bookS|  in  the  United 
Kingdom. 


The  fame  of  most  writers  is  verj 
ephemeral,  chiefly  owing  to  their 
choice  of  subjects  of  the  day,  or  the 
age  or  nation.  English  literature 
does  not  preserve  above  eight  or  ten 
authors  oefore  the  age  of  Shak 
speare;  not  above  20  from  Shak- 
speare  to  Addison,  and  scarcely  60 
from  the  age  of  Addison  to  the  year 
1800.  Since  the  days  of  EUzabeth 
one  or  two  books,  or  pamphlets,  per 
day  have  been  printea;  but  the  sub- 
jects were  obsolete  theoloey,  foi- 
gotten  poUticks.  or  superseded  phi- 
losophy, and  tne  majoritv  in  oad 
metnoQ  or  bad  taste.  It  nas  been 
the  same  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Holland;  and  doubtless,  was 
the  same  among  the  ancients,  though 
we  so  often  lament  the  loss  of  an- 
cient works. 

The  decline  of  literature,  in  Eng- 
land has  been  accelerated,  or  caused 
by  a  passion  for  novel  reading,  which 
depnves  all  other  studies  of  their  re- 
ward. It  resembles  the  Roman  lite- 
rature in  the  decline  of  the  empire ; 
and,  for  some  years  past^  few  books 
but  novels  have  paid  their  expenses. 
A  good  novel  yields  its  author  1000/. 
or  15002.;  and  Dr.  Johnson's  high 
price  for  his  Dictionary,  was  but 
1675/.  A  novel,  written  in  two 
months,  will  yield  lis  author  400/.  or 
500/.  as  a  current  speculation ;  and 
England  has,  therefore,  become  a 
nation  of  superficial  novel  writers 
and  readers. 

The  CorutUutiond  French  paper 
sells  between  14  and  15,000  per  day. 
The  GazeUe  de  France  above  9000 ; 
and  the  Journal  des  Debate  nearly 
9000.  The  other  papers,  in  October, 
1830,  were  below  6000 ;  and  the  Mo- 
niteur  not  1500.  Owing  to  the  stamp, 
and  the  consequent  high  price,  no 
daily  London  paper  sells  above  9000 ; 
and  the  chief  part  not  above  1600. 
Some  of  the  Sunday  papers  sell  from 
10  to  16,000. 
Stamps  used  for  London  papers  in 

1829. 
Times  and  Mail   .        .        3,275,311 
Herald  &  English  Chron.  2,000,475 
Chronicle,  and  four  others  2,333,450 
Morning  Post      .  698,600 

Courier        .       .       .  995,200 

Globe  ....  864,000 

Sun      ...       .  625,000 

Star     ....  693,000 

JohnBuU    .       .       .  337,500 
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Bell's  Messenger         .  566,000 

Ditto  Despatch   .        .  780,552 

Literary  Gazette  only  70,430 

Cobbett       .        .        .  176,500 

Alias    ....  246,200 

Age      ....  256,000 

Sunday  Time4  &o,    .  4^7,003 

News  ....  253,000 

In  1831,  the  Herald,  Star,  Age, 
and  Atlas  have  considerably  increas- 
ed in  sale,  and  majr  now  be  taken  at 
25  or  30  per  cent,  higher.  The  Lite- 
rary Gazette,  by  these  returns,  has 
the  lowest  sale  of  the  wh(^e,  and  ap- 
pears to  be  eleven  times  less  than 
the  Despatch. 

7Tk«  Age  and  Numbers  qf  the  Netoa- 
pavers  of  London^  on  JFebruary  1, 

Morning  Herald- •  -65  years-  -20,702 
Morning  Chronicle  61  ditto  ••19,167 

Tinies 46  ditto  ••14,601 

Star 43ido.  •13,097 

Morning  Advertiser  39i  do.  •  •  12,409 

Courier 39  ditto  •  - 12,326 

Sun 38  ditto  ••11,978 

Globe 28  ditto  -•  8,821 

British  Traveller--   19  ditto  ••  6,974 

The  Dublin  papers  consumed,  in 
1830, 2,262,513  stamps.  The  hifih<;st, 
daily,  were  the  Evenine  Mail,  139,- 
000;  Saunders'  News  Letter,  -134,- 
600;  The  Evening  Post,  (thren  per 
week),  293,350;  the  Evening  Packet, 
198, 172 ;  the  Morning  Register,  daily, 
196,300 ;  the  Weekly  Register,  154,- 
860. 

The  newspapers  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  about  340  per  week, 
and  their  average  sale  120,000  per 
day,  consuming  87,600  reams ;  and 
the  150  periodicals  consume  about 
30,000  reams.  The  stamp-duty  on 
these  paners,  in  1829  was  509,546/.; 
and  the  duty  on  the  paper  only  was 
above  30,000/.  In  France,  in  1828, 
lli€  sale  was  144,000,000  or  288,000 
reams.  The  reams  of  paper,  stamp- 
ed for  the  periodical  press,  in  1820, 
was  50,717  reams.  North  America, 
m  the  year  1720,  possessed  no  more 
tfian  seven  newspapers ;  but,  in  1820, 
the  United  States  had  359 ;  and.  10 
years  subsequently,  the  number  oad 
increased  to  740. 

Regiomontanus  made  the  first  Al- 
«anack  in  1474. 


The  EngHsfi  Periodicals  have  a 
large  circuUUUmt  neatly  as  under . 
'  i  18?" 


in  1831 : 

Evangelical 

Armenian    . 

Blackwood  s 

Prazer's 

New  Monthly    . 

Monthly 

Gentleman's 

Ladies' 

Englishman's 

Metropolitan 

Quarterly  Review 

Edinburgh 

Westminster 

Loudon's     . 

Medical 

Philosophical 

Monthly  Review 

Brande  s  Journal 

Brewster's  Journal 

La  Belle  Assemblt^e 

Christian  Observer 


9000 

13000 

5000 

3000 

2000 

750 

2000 

1800 

1500 

1800 

8000 

3600 

2600 

2100 

600 

600 

600 

600 

750 

1000 

4000 


There  were,  in  1830,  printed  in 
London,  daily  or  weekly,  54  distinct 
newspapers;  and,  in  England  and 
Wales  154  others.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  papers  which  they  sell  in  a 
year,  is.  25  millions.  The  208  in 
England,  and  36  in  Scotland,  make 
346  publications  per  week ;  and,  in  a 
year,  17,200  several  separate  publi- 
cations^ which  gives  an  average  of 
1400;  out  about  one-tenth  publish 
treble  this  number ;  one-tenth,  dou- 
ble this  number ;  two-tenths,  a  fifth 
this  number;  another  two- tenths, 
about  1000 ;  so  the  other  four-tenths 
sell  from  750  to  600,  or  average  625. 
Clement,  proprietor  of  the  Mommg 
Chronicle,  Englishman,  Observer, 
and  Life  in  London,  sold  2{  millions 
of  those  papers  only  per  annum,  and 
paid,  in  stamps  and  duties,  not  less 
than  1000/.  per  week. 

In  1829,  the  clerks  of  the  roads 
transmitted,  from  London,  1,207,794 
newspapers;  and  316  daily  papers 
abroad;  while  the  various  venders 
transmitted  10,654,912. 

The  26  millions  of  newspapers, 
sold  annually  in  England,  consume 
100,000  reams  of  paper ;  and  these 
346  several  publications  give  con- 
stant employment  to  ten  persons  on 
each,  as  editors,  printers,  publishers, 
&c.  &c.  In  London,  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  matter  in  each  is  pnnt- 
od  from  MS. :  in  the  country,  about 
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two  thirds  is  transferred  from  the 
London  and  other  papers. 

The  United  Kingdom^  one  of  the 
lareest  of  our  Sunday  papers,  so 
called,  is  worthy  of  its  object  in  its 
own  unequalled  dimensions.  Every 
page  contains  seven  columnai  and  is 
24^  inches  long  by  19|  wide,  con- 
taining 430  square  mches  per  page. 
The  four  pages  contain  therefore, 
1,920  square  inches,  and  every  square 
inch,  on  the  average,  32  words  ! 
Hence  this  surprising  sheet  conthins 
above  60,000  words,  sold  for  Td.,  or 
2160  words  for  every  farthing. 

The  word  Gazette  is  derived  from 
the  name  of  the  Venetian  coin,  which 
was  the  price  of  the  first  newspaper. 

The  London  Gazette  was  com- 
menced, at  Oxford,  on  November  7, 
1665 ;  the  Court  then  residing  there, 
on  account  of  the  plague. 

The  first  regular  critical  journal 
was  the  Journal  de  Soavans,  began 
in  1665,  and  continued  for  nearly  a 
century.  The  first,  in  England,  was 
called  the  Waies  of  Literature,  which 
commenced  in  1714,  and  was  discon- 
tinued in  1722;  and  the  presdnt  state 
of  the  Republick  of  Letters  began 
in  1719. 

Various  Periodical  Miscellanies 
were  commenced  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  and  continued  for  va- 
rious periods.  Cave  took  up  an  old 
title  in  the  Oentleman's  Magazine, 
in  1731 ;  and,  in  1732,  the  London 
Magazine  was  begun. 

The  total  number  of  new  publica- 
tions, in  the  year  1812,  in  London, 
was  693 ;  and  their  cost,  in  boards, 
230/.  They  have  since  increased  to 
800,  at  a  cost  of  400/.,  for  one  copy  of 
each. 

Reviews  of  Books,  under  the  false 
pretence  and  colour  of  criticism,  are 
usually  written  by  the  friends  or  ene- 
mies of  authors,  or  of  the  publishers 
of  the  works,  and  arc  trading  frauds, 
which  now  delude  only  the  ignorant. 
No  such  opinions  can  have  any  au- 
thority without  the  known  name  of 
a  responsible  critick.  Nevertheless  a 
malignant  spirit  in  readers  who  of- 
ten aeli^ht  in  slander,  occasions  the 
moat  vituperate  anonymous  criii- 
ciama  to  b**.  most  read  and  patronised. 


The  foUowing  JFVenck  Periodica* 
Publications  were  tent  daily  by 
tke  post,  in  February^  1831. 

DAILY.  8ub$, 


Moniteur     .... 

222i 

Constitutionnel  . 

15400 

Debats        .... 

8882 

Gazette  de  France 

10019 

Courier  Fran^ais 

3930 

Le  Temps   .... 

6596 

duotidienne 

4810 

Le  National 

2919 

Le  Meesager 
Galignani^  Messenger 

1328 
1308 

Commerce  . 

1303 

Gazette  des  Tribunaux 

1279 

L'Avenir 

.        1688 

Le  Globe     .... 

1270 

L'Ech  Frangais  . 

1154 

Figaro         .... 

668 

La  Tribune 

564 

La  Revolution     . 

652 

Journal  de  Paris 

223 

Courier  de  I'Europe    . 

760 

FEBIODICAL. 

Courier  des  Electeurs . 

2620 

Journal  de  I'Enregistrement      1060 

Journal  des  Maires     . 

6374 

Le  Cabinet  de  Lecture 

402 

Journal  des  Dames     . 

1076 

Petit-Courier  des  Dames 

1771 

LeVoleur    . 

1111 

Le  Correspondent 

1300 

L'Echo  des  Halles      . 

1030 

Gazette  des  Tribunaux 

301 

L'Ami  de  la  Religion  . 

780 

La  Feuille  FraUjaise  . 

340 

La  Caricature     . 

236 

Gazette  M€dicale        . 

422 

Journal  de  la  Librairie 

266 

Journal  des  Salons     . 

280 

La  Mode     .        .        . 

586 

Revue  de  Paris    . 

360 

Revue  Britannique 

752 

Idem  Encyclop^dique 

237 

IdemMedicale    .        . 

287 

L'Ami  de  la  Jeunesse 

360 

Archives  du  Christianisme 

420 

Idem  de  la  Medecine  . 

410 

Soci^te  d'  Encouragement 

220 

The  numbers  circulated 

in  Paris 

(ibcui  a  third  more. 

There  are,  by  other  accounts,  in 
Paris,  152  ioumals,  literary  and  reli- 

fious;  and  17  political.  One  hnn- 
red  and  fifty-one  are  liberal,  having 
197,000  subscribers ;  and,  the  other 
18  have  21,000.  There  are  75  pro- 
vincial journals,   with  99.000  sub- 
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■cnbers.    In  all,  244;  with  317,000 
subscribers. 

In  1829,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  had  circulated,  in  25 

J  ears,  11  millions  of  copies  of  the 
ewish  Scriptures,  in  150  languages ; 
and,  in  1828,  365,424.  Hence,  as 
each  book  contains  30  sheets,  this 
would  make  330  millions ;  and  they 
have  therefore  expended  660,000 
reams  of  demy  paper,  duty  free,  at 
20^.;  and  also  as  much  more  in 
printing  and  editing,  or  above  a 
million  sterling,  in  paper  and  print- 
ing, besides  U.  6d.  for  bindmg,  mak- 
ing another  tr25,000/. 

The  issue  by  the  London  Society, 
during  the  year  1830,  had  been  326,- 
453  Bibles  and  Testaments  at  home, 
and  108,829  on  the  continent;  mak- 
ing, altogether,  a  total  of  434,422 
copies.  The  income  had  been  84,- 
982/.  Ss.  lid.;  and  the  expenditure 
amounted  to  81,610/.  I3s.  Qd, 

The  early  Chinese  literature  suffer- 
ed a  similar  misfortune  to  that  of  the 
west  in  the  destruction  of  the  Alexan- 
drian Library;  for  their  Emperour, 
Chee-whang-tee,  ordered  all  writings 
to  be  destroyed,  that  every  thing 
might  begin  anew  as  from  his  reign ; 
and  their  books  and  records  were  af- 
terwards recovered  by  succeeding 
empcrours  with  great  ailliculty.  So 
the  Musselmen  conquerors  of  Hin- 
dostan  destroyed  the  chief  part  of 
the  most  ancient  writings. 

In  Thibet,  there  is  a  Cyclopedia, 
in  44  volumes ;  and  hthography  has 
been  practised  there  from  tmie  im- 
memoriaL 

At  Stevens's  sale,  the  first  edition 
of  the  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor  sold 
foi  Mil. 

The  Bible,  used  by  Charles  I.,  at 
his  execution,  is  preserved  in  the 
Royal  Library,  at  Berlin. 

It  has  been  stated,  that  the  six 
largest  libraries  in  Europe  contain 
the  following  number  of  volumes 
and  MS  S.:— 

Volumca.  MSS. 

Royal  Library  of 

Pans 450,000  77,000 

Bodleian,  Oxford  ..-420,000  30,000 

Munich  Universitf..  400,000  9,000 

Vatican,  at  Rome  *  *  •  100,000  40,000 


Gottingen  Univer- 
sity  300,000      5,000 

British  Museum  •  --  -500,000  120,000 
Besides  the  Museum,  there  are 
the  undermentioned  in  England  :— 
Cambridge  University;  Advocates', 
Edinburgh;  Sion  College;  and  Dub- 
lin University ;  and,  in  London,  the 
Library  of  the  Royal  Institution^  the 
London  Institution,  and  five  or  six 
others. 

The  Advocates'  Library,  at  Edin- 
burgh, contains  100,000  volumes, 
besides  ancient  MSS.,  and  a  cabinet 
of  scarce  and  valuable  medals. 

Italy  had,  in  the  15th  century,  so 
many  associations,  Ukeour  societies, 
called  Academies,  that  there  were 
550  for  general  or  particular  pursuits. 
The  French  imitated  the  Italians  in 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries ;  and,  in 
the  17th  and  18th,  the  English  imi- 
tated both,  in  the  Royal  and  other 
Societies ;  and  of  late  tliey  have  been 
so  extended,  as,  perhaps,  to  equal 
the  Italian  societies  in  number.  Tne/ 
spread  knowledge,  but  subdue  on 
ginal  thinking  by  the  deference  to 
existing  authorities.  In  Italy,  there- 
fore,  no  new  discoveries  are  trace- 
able to  them  ;  and,  in  England,  the 
distinction  in  numerous  ones  con- 
sists in  merely  knowing  the  current 
knowledge  repeated  in  Dooks. 
Academia   della   Cnjsca,   was 

founded  in      -        1582 

del  Cimento      •        1610 

Bononiensis     •        1690 

L' Academic  Fran^oise        •        1635 

de  Peinture  et  de 

Sculpture     •        164d 

des  Inscriptions  et 

Medailles     •        1663 

R.    des    Sciences 

(Institute)     •        1666 
R.   Academy  of   Sciences   at 

Beriin  ...        1700 

Royal  Society  of  London   >        1665 
R.  Spanish  Academy         •        1714 
R.  Academy  of   Sciences   at 
Lisbon        •        .        .        1779 
Petersburgh        •        .        1725 
Stockholm  *        •        1741 

Copenhagen  •  •  1742 
The  American  Academy,  Bos- 
ton ...  1779 
The  Royal  Irish  Academy  1732 
The  Academy  of  Ancient  Husick  1710 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  1766 
Royal  Military  Academy  Wool- 
wich      •        •        •        1741 
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The  Frencii  Academy  was  created 
by  Louis  XIII.,  in  1635.  Its  original 
pursuits  were  Eloquence  and  Poetry. 
In  1648,  it  was  extended  to  the  Fine 
Arts;  and,  in  1666,  by  Colbert,  to  the 
Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prin- 
cipal Literary  Societies  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  with  the  fee  on  admission, 
and  the  initial  letters  distinguishing 
the  members : — 

Royal  Society,  50/.,  F.R.S. 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  25Z. 
4*.,  F.R.S.E. 

Royal  Academy  of  Dublin,  261.  Ba.. 
M.R.I.A. 

Royal  Society,  Literary,  362.  15«., 
F.R.L. 

Antiquarian  Soc.,  50/.  8».,  F.A.S. 

Linnsan  Society,  36/.,  F.L.S. 

Geological  Soc,  34/.  13«.,  F.G.S. 

Astronomical  Soc,  25/.  4^.,  M.A.S. 

Zoological  Society,  26/.  5«.,  F.Z.S. 

Royal  Institution,  60/.,  M.R.S. 

Royal  Asiatick  Society,  31/.  lOa., 
F.R.A.S. 

Horticultural  Soc,  48/. 6».,  F.H.S. 

Medico  Botanical,  21/^  F.M.B.S. 

In  1827,  only  109of  the  1150  F.R.S. 
had  contributed  to  the  Transactions : 
and,  of  these,  11  only  had  titles. 

The  Royal  Society  of  London  is 
governed  by  a  president  and  18  coun- 
cil, with  aboiit  1000  members.  The 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  has  a 
president,  five  vice  presidents,  and 
literary  and  physical  councils. 

The  Antiquarian  Society  was  esta- 
blished in  1751 ;  and  there  is  another 
in  Scotland,  1780. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
founded  in  1523,  has  a  president,  96 
fellows,  about  18  candidates,  and 
about  320  liceniiatca.  The  Royal 
College,  at  Dublin,  33  fellows,  and 
60  licentiates.  That  of  Edinburgh 
(1661),  about  100  fellows,  of  whom  a 
third  are  resident. 

The  College  of  Surgeons  is  govern- 
ed by  a  president,  20  vice-presidents, 
7  curators,  and  4  professors,  with 
officers. 

The  British  Museum  is  governed 
by  23  official  trustees,  9  of  the  fami- 
lies of  donors,  and  14  elected.  There 
is  a  principal  librarian,  and  14  keep- 
ers and  assistsnts.  The  number  of 
visiters  per  anuum  is  about  50,000. 

The  Literary  Fund  was  established 


in  1790,  for  the  eleemosynary  leltef 
of  destitute  authors. 

The  Asiatick  Royal  So^jety  was 
incorporated  in  1824,  for  hterary  and 
scientifick  purposes. 

The  Institution  for  Impro\ing  and 
Exploring  Africa  was  formed  in  1807 : 
and  there  is  also  an  African  and 
Asiatick  Society,  with  religious  ob- 
jects. 

There  is  an  Anti-Slavery  Sociefy, 
of  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  is 
Patron. 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  I^on- 
don  was  founded  in  1808,  and  has 
been  eminently  useful  in  naturalizing 
foreign  plants  and  improving  garden- 
ing. There  is  another  at  Edinburgh, 
and  others  in  nearly  every  county. 

The  total  number  of  visiters  to  the 
Horticultural  Gardens,  in  1830,  was 
224,745.  But  this  is  exceeded  by  the 
visiters  to  the  Zoological  Gardens, 
in  the  Rcgent's-park,  often  1500  per 
day. 

The  Garden  of  Fromont,  six  leagues 
from  Paris,  contains  130  acres^  and 
more  than  6000  species  and  varieties 
of  vegetables,  many  of  them  still  new 
in  France.  Some  of  the  green-houses 
are  2,000  feet  in  length,  with  glazed 
roofs,  possessing  all  varieties  of  ex- 
posure. 

The  Afhenieum,  in  Waterloo-place, 
is  a  club  of  distinguished  amateoiv 
of  literature. 

The  term  Blue  Stockings  applied 
to  literary  ladies,  was  conferreo  on  a 
society  which  was  called  the  Blue 
Stocking  Club,  in  which  females 
were  admitted;  and  so  called  owing 
to  a  Mr.  Bei^amin  Stillingfleet,  one 
of  its  acting  members,  always  wear- 
ing blue  stockings. 

In  general,  literary  and  philoso- 
phical societies  are  close  corpora- 
tions, very  unfavourable  to  originality 
and  the  advance  of  knowledge  be- 
yond a  prescribed  beaten  track.  They 
are  usually  governed  by  ancient  au- 
thorities, and  by  the  prejudices  of  the 
education  of  tne  senior  or  leading 
members ;  and.  hence,  having  a  cer 
tain  weight  with  the  vulgar,  tneyim* 

Eede  the  march  of  discovery.  Tliey 
elp  to  spread  what  was  known 
when  they  were  founded ;  but  they 
look  with  stem  jealousy  on  all  inno 
vationi,  and  guard,  with  Tigiiance^ 


the  orthodox  faith  recogniaed,  conti- 
nued, and  cheriehed  by  their  society. 
Thus  they  give  countenance  to  errour, 
and  serve  as  engines  to  keep  know- 
ledge within  the  limits  prescribcKl  by 
ci^  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

Incomes  of  several  Religious  So- 
cieties of  England  ,•— 
British   and  Foreign   Bible 

Society,  84,982^ 

Chrisuan  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, 65,929 
Gospel  Propogation  Society,  34,693 
Church  Missionary  Society,  47,328 
London  Missionary  Society,  48,226 
Wesleyan  Missionary  So- 
^  ciety,  46,302 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  17,185 
London    Jews'   Conversion 

Society,  12,145 

Hibernian  (London)  Society,  9,228 
National  School  Society,  2,183 
Religious  Tract  Societj,  24,973 
Slave  Conversion  Society,  4,375 
Naval  and  MiliUry  Bible  So- 
ciety, 3,396 
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400,950Z. 
There  are  three  methods  of  acrjuir- 
ing  knowledge— first,  by  committing 
wo  memory  in  the  manner  of  tasks, 
which  usually  are  forgotten  as  soon 
as  said  by  rote;  second,  reading 
books,  which  makes  but  a  fleeting 
impression,  and  leaves  only  general 
^eas ;  and,  third,  answering, l)y  ori- 
ginal exercise,  questions  upon  books, 
and  on  the  facts  and  principles  con- 
tained in  them,  by  which  the  student 
is  compelled  to  think  for  himself  and 
to  evince  his  acquaintance  with  the 
subject.  This  is  called  the  Interro- 
gative system,  and  it  has  been  ap- 
plied to  every  subject  of  study  with 
unequivocal  success.  The  interro- 
gative system,  by  questions,  without 
answers,  is  however  to  be  carefully 
distingiu.4h(d  from  the  vulgar  me- 
thod of  writing  books  in  quepiions 
with  answers,  by  which  no  advan- 
tafTc  18  gained. 

The  system  of  infant  schools  em- 
hraccs  children  ^usi  emerged  from 
the  nurecry,  and  instruction  is  effect 
ed  b  V  toys  and  sensible  objects,  and 
by  the  patience  and  address  of  the 
tutoress. 

The  system  of  Pestalozzi  consists 
ot  oral  Questions,  proceeding  aynthe- 
ticallf  from  simple  to  comDlicated 
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objects,  and  the  answers  are  given 
orally.    It  is  similar  to  the  intcrro- 

Sative  system,  but  does  not  possess 
le  practical  convenience  and  intel- 
lectual advantages  which  attend  the 
writing  of  the  answers,  which  act  is 
a  simultaneous  exercise  in  spelling, 
grammar,  and  composition. 

The  Hamiltonian  system,  for  teach- 
ing language,  is  similar  to  that  deve- 
loped in  the  Uttle  books  bearing  the 
name  of  the  Abbe  Bossut ;  both  con- 
sider the  words  of  a  language  as  the 
primary  objects  to  be  learnt,  and 
then  the  phrases  or  idiomatk;k  con- 
struction. 

The  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster 
is  an  appeal  to  the  eye  and  memory, 
in  small  classes  directed  by  moni- 
toTB,  who  are  the  more  forward 
children,  and  who  perfect  themselves 
while  teaching  the  others,  so  that 
one  master  may  thus  superintend 
the  economy  and  exercises  of  several 
hundred  pupils  ;  and  it  is  therefore  a 
cheap  method  of  teaching  the  mass 
of  the  juvenile  population  the  first 
elements  of  knowledge. 

The  interrogative  system  of  in- 
struction, invented  and  introduced  by 
the  editor  of  this  work  between  1798 
and  1827,  consists  of  text-books  and 
questions  on  the  text-books,  without 
on*teer*,  which  are  to  be  furnished 
in  writing  by  the  pupils;  and  keys 
are  printed  to  the  questions  for  tne 
ease  of  tutors. 

The  system  of  teaching  languages 
by  words,  phrases,  and  grammar 
in  consecutive  succession,  as  in  the 
nursery,  was  first  published,  in  1803, 
in  elementary  works,  under  the  as- 
sumed name  of  the  Abb<^  Bossut.  In 
1815,  it  was  announced  as  a  disco- 
very by  Hamilton. 

The  University  of  Oxford  is  go- 
verned by  a  chancellor, high-steward, 
vice-chancellor,  and  4  pro- vice-chan- 
cellors. There  arc  19  colleges  and  5 
hails,  the  oldest  University  having 
been  founded  in  1172;  and,  the  last, 
Worcester,  in  1714.  The  professors 
are  27;  of  whom  there  are  2  m  oi- 
vinitv,  2  in  Arabick,  and  1  in  the  equi- 
vocal science  of  political  economy. 

Cambridge  University  consists  of  a 
chancellor,  liigh-Fteward,  and  deputy 
vice-chancellor,  a  commissary,  pub- 
lick  orator,  librarian,  3  esquire  bedels 
24  professors  3  preai  hers  and  cara 
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It  is  under  the  direction 


toi  9t)rthe  Botanick  Garden  and  Pitz- 
williuni  Museum,  it  consists  of  13 
colleges  and  4  hnlls.  Peter-house 
was  i'ormed  in  1257 ;  and  Downing 
in  1800. 

Though  St. Peter's,  the  oldest  col- 
lege at  Cambridge,  was  founded  in 
rioO,  this  was  a  place  of  education 
as  early  as  the  Romans,  but  revived 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  system 
of  education  still  pursued,  too  much 
resembles  that  of  the  Popish  and 
dark,  ages,  and  changes  of  system  do 
not  keep  pace  with  improvements; 
so  that  in  all  such  establishments 
students  do  not  acquire  the  know- 
ledge of  their  own  age,  but  only  that 
of  a  prerious  age,  or  of  the  tutors' 
tutors. 

There  were,  in  1828-9,  on  the  books, 
at  O.xford,  5163  members,  of  whom 
2717  were  students;  and,  at  Cam- 
bridge, 5145,  and  3088  students. 

The  Members  of  Convocation  of 
Oxford,  in  Jan.  1631.  were  2529 ;  and 
the  whole  on  the  books,  5258;  Christ- 
church,  951. 

The  Temple,  London,  was  founded 
in  1185  ;  Lincoln's-inn,  in  1310;  and 
Gray's-inn,  in  1357. 

There  are  four  Universities  in  Scot* 
land  ;  8i.  Andrew's,  of  two  colleges; 
Aberdeen,  of  two  colleges ;  Glasgow 
and  Edinburgh  of  one. 

St.  Andrew's  University,  founded 
in  1410,  has  two  colleges,  St.  Salva- 
tor's"  and  St.  Mary's,  for  divinity 
only.    Its  students  are  150. 

Nearly  3000  students  per  annum 
attend  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
where  education  and  knowledge  are 
acquired  in  the  liighest  degree  of  per- 
fection. 

The  University  of  Dublin,  or  Tri- 
nity College,  has  produced  some 
learned  men.  It  consists  of  a  pro- 
vost, 7  senior,  and  IS  junior  fellows, 
and  70  foundation  scholars.  It  has 
usually  about  2500  students,  and 
possesM>s  a  library  270  feet  long, 
containing  nearly  60,000  books. 

The  Royal  College  of  Maynooth 
has  9  professors;  1  of  dogmatick 
theology,  1  of  moral  theology,  1  of 
■acred  scripture,  and  1  of  Irish. 

Grosham  College,  sadly  deterior- 
ated, has  7  proicssors  of  branches  of 
aPCifint   learDing,    who   lecture   in 


term-time. 

of  12  of  the  corporation  of  London. 

There  are  endowed  Colleges  at 
Dulwich,  Eton,  St.  Bee*s,  Su  Da- 
vid's, and  Winchester;  besides  the 
Military,  Naval,  East  India,  and 
Sion ;  and  Elizabeth,  in  Guernsey. 

Two  new  colleges,  on  the  plan 
suggested  by  Defoe,  have  recently 
been  established  in  London,  one  call- 
ed the  London  University,  near  Tot- 
tenham Court ;  and  the  other,  King's 
College,  in  one  wing  of  Somerset- 
house.  The  first  is  more  particu- 
larly supported  by  the  Dissenters, 
and  the  second  by  the  High  Church; 
but  they  are  experiments  on  the 
population  of  a  metropolis,  and  are 
not  yet  fully  matured. 

Universities,  like  societies,  are  fa 
vourable  only  to  the  propagation  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  previous  age,  or 
ages,  and  to  the  perpetuity  of  estab- 
lished opinions.  In  general,  too,  aa 
the  dead  languages  were  the  lan- 
guage of  literature  when  the  first 
universities  were  founded  in  the  13th 
century,  se,  by  precedent  and  usage, 
they  continue  their  studies  in  those 
languages  at  a  time  when  all  know- 
ledge out  of  their  walls  is  in  hving 
languages.  They  preserve,  too,  the 
studies  and  cast  of  opinions  which 
they  enacted  at  the  era  of  their  foun- 
dation, and  usually  proscribe  all  im- 
provements and  discoveries  as  dan- 
gerous innovations. 

The  number  of  children  receiving 
elementary  education  in  England,  in 
1818,  was  near  1,100,000;  and  the  re- 
turns, in  1828,  make  it  about  2,000,- 
000^1,500,000  between  5  and  12. 
The  other  500,000  are  presumed  to 
receive  education  at  about  10,000  in- 
dependent schools,  at  50  to  each. 
But  for  education,  the  distressed  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country,  since 
1825,  would  have  increased  crime 
tenfold. 

The  first  Infant  School  was  open- 
ed by  Mr.  R.  Owen,  at  New  Lanark, 
in  1816,  as  an  experiment,  to  tpach 
children  morals  and  facts  'without 
theology. 

Besides  parish  and  district  schoolSi 
there  are,  m  London,  numerous  large 
schools  for  popular  and  useful  edu- 
cation. 

During  1830, 328  English  National 
Schools  nad  been  received  into  unfoa 
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with  the  National  Society,  making  a 
total  of  2,937  schools:  and  6,643/. 
had  been  voted  in  aid  of  building 
school-rooms  in  104  places.  There 
cannot  be  less,  in  England  and 
Wales,  than  710,000  children  receiv- 
ing instruction  under  the  care  of  the 
clergy. 

Christ*s  Hospital,  London,  boards, 
clothes,  and  educates  1200  children. 

The  Foundation  Schools  of  Har- 
row, Westminster,  Merchant-Tai- 
lors, St.  Paul's,  the  Charter-house, 
Rugbv,  and  some  others  have,  de- 
servedly, ffreat  celebrity;  but  the 
systems  of  education  are  those  of 
th*  age  of  Elizabeth. 

7Ti«  Number  of  Children  educated 
at  the  great  Publick  SchooU  ia  as 
under : — 

Christ's  Hospital  .  '  .  1200 
Eton  ....  600 
Charter-house  .  .  400 
Winchester  ...  260 
Westminster  ...  250 
Harrow   ....      200 

The  National  Schools,  in  the 
spring  of  1830,  educated  275^000  chil- 
dren ;  the  Lancastrian,  53,000 ;  and 
there  were  5000  Sunday  Schools,  for 
700,000  children. 

In  1828,  the  University  of  Berlin 
hod  1706  students. 

There  are  400  students  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kiel. 

In  the  Russian  Universities  there 
are  students: — Moscow,  891;  Dor- 
pat,  612;  Helsingfoers  (late  Abo), 
471;  Chariioff,3l8;  Wilna,303;  St. 
Petersburgh,  311 ;  and  Kasan,  81. 
Hio  ecclesiastical  hieh  schools  at- 
tached to  the  GrecK  church,  are 
those  of  Kieff,  Moscow,  and  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh, of  which  the  first  pos- 
sesses 1600,  the  second  630,  and  the 
last  830  scholars.  The  whole  of  the 
students  throughout  the  Russian 
empire  are  therefore  5967  in  number. 

TTie  following  ia  ike  number  qf  dt- 
greet  eranted  bv  the  Scottish  Vhi- 
versitics  in  the  last  31  years : — 

D.D.  LL.D.  A.M.     M.D. 

Edinburgh 46  27  199  2,624 

Glasgow 87  72  760  654 

St.  Andrews 69  6  59  649 

Aberdeen 26  59  740  286 

Marischal 31  60  881  282 


PHILOSOPHY. 

Philosophy  has  undergone  four 
great  changes:—!.  A  total  subser- 
viency to  priestcraft  and  superstition, 
by  the  Uhaldeans  and  Is^gypiians. 
2.  A  commixture  of  reason  and  po 
ctry,  by  the  Greeks.  3.  A  mechani- 
cal system,  introduced  by  Coperni- 
cus and  Galileo;  and^  4,  a  system  of 
poetical,  verbal,  and  miaginary  cau- 
sation, taught  by  Newton,  Lavoisier, 
&c.  Tlie  world,  at  present,  are  divi- 
ded between  the  two  last ;  but  rea- 
son demands  the  entire  ascendency 
of  the  third. 

The  religion  and  philosophy  of  the 
Hindoos  are  contained  in  a  Book 
called  Anbertkend ;  or,  the  Cistern 
of  the  Waters  of  Life ;  but  they  have 
nine  schools  of  philosophy,  ancient 
and  modern. 

The  first  observers  and  recorders 
of  nature  were  the  Hindoos ;  the  se 
cond,  the  Chinese;  and  the  third, 
the  Arabians  and  Chaldeans.  But 
all  reasoning  was  so  mingled  with 
priestcraft,  tnat  nature  never  was 
approached  by  common  sense.  Such 
has  been  the  fate  of  philosophy  al- 
ways, even  to  our  own  times.  It 
must  not  differ  from  theolo^,  and 
therefore  it  makes  no  publick  ad- 
vances. Tlie  schools,  of  our  days, 
are  more  ignorant  of  proximate 
causation,  than  able  Greeks  in  the 
remote  days  of  Thales. 

Ptthagosas.  says  Mr.  T.  Taylor, 
taught  that  all  things  result  from  niau 
ter  and  form,  in  harmony  and  sym 
metry,  strictly  geometrical  and  arith 
metical.  He  taught  that  the  ele- 
ments of  fire,  air,  earth,  and  water, 
were  made  up  of  atomick  plane 
figures,  indefinitely  thick,  of  trian- 
gular forms,  since,  from  an  ejiuila- 
teral  triangle,  and  its  division  in  the 
middle,  he  could  form,  by  their  com- 
bination, all  the  regular  figures,  and 
then  these  produced  different  effects, 
as  the  pyramid  fire  and  the  cube 
earth.  Every  reader  will  see  in  this 
the  germs  of  the  modern  theory  of 
Hauy,  an  approach  to  the  definite 
proportions  of  modern  chymistry, 
and  the  last  theory  of  Wollaston ; 
while  the  microscopick  observations 
of  Link  and  Daniel  tend  to  support 
the  outline  of  the  theory 

The  Pythagorians  said,  that  num 
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bers,  from  1  to  10,  govern  all  thiiiss, 
as— 1.  bound,  or  tlie  infinite;  2.  the 
odd  and  even;  3.  one  or  many;  4. 
right  or  left;  6.  male  or  female;  6. 
refit  or  motion ;  7.  straight  or  curved ; 
8.  light  and  darkness;  9.  good  or 
evil;  10.  square  or  oblong; — called 
the  10  co-ordinations. 

Pythnororas  taught  the  solar  sys- 
tem, such  as  was  revived  by  Coper- 
nicus. 

Xenophanes  asserted  a  first  prin- 
ciple, finite  and  spherical. 

Thales  and  Hippon  called  the  first 
principle  water,  for  the  hot  lives  by 
the  moisr.  and  dry  things  perish ; 
while  seeos  are  moist,  and  aliment 

t'uicy.  Thales  left  no  writings  but 
lis  Nautical  Astrology;  but  Ee  col- 
lected and  edited  the  works  of  Ho- 
mer. 

Hippasus  and  Heraclitus  taught 
that  tntre  was  one  moveable  and 
finite  principle,  but  that  it  is  to  fire 
which  all  thmffs  owe  their  rarity  and 
density;  and  Heraclitus  taught  ne- 
cessity 

Anaximander,  the  disciple  of 
Thales,  alleged  that  the  infinite  was 
the  principle  and  element  of  beings, 
distinct  from  the  elements  and  mat- 
ter ;  and  he  taught  that  generation 
was  the  separation  of  contraries, 
through  an  eternal  motion. 

Anaximenes,  that  the  infinite  is 
air,  which,  divided,  is  fire;  and,  con- 
densed, wind ;  then  a  cloud ;  then 
water,  earth,  and  minerals,  from 
which  other  things  are  produced. 

Aristotle,  the  most  elaborate  of 
the  Grecian  philosophers,  was  a  pu- 
pil of  Plato.  He  was,  by  Philip,  ap- 
pointed tutor  of  Alexander  the  Great; 
and,  after  his  pupil  went  on  the  Per- 
sian wars,  Aristotle  taught  philo- 
sophy, in  the  Lyceum  of  Atnens, 
with  great  renown,  for  13  years.  But, 
on  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  priest- 
hood—the  gods  of  whose  interest  he 
did  not  teach,  but  only  the  existence 
of  one  God, — raised  charges  against 
him,  and  fearing  the  fate  of  Socra- 
tes, ho  withdrew  from  Athens :  and, 
in  3H  B.  C.  he  died  in  his  63df  :^ear. 
He  was  the  author  of  400  treatises, 
whic!i  he  left  to  Theophrastus,  his 
succf  ssor.  with  an  injunction  not  to 
publiih  tncm  At  hib  death,  they 
Secai  ae  the  property  of  his  heir ;  and 


afterwards  fell  into  illiterate  hand^ 
at  Smyrna,  where  they  were  put  in 
a  cellar,  and  remained  150  years,  till 
they  nearly  perished.  They  were 
then  removed  to  Athens,  and,  in  66^ 
sent  by  Sylla  to  Rome. 

Diogenes  Apoloniates  ascribes  all 
things  to  air,  and  he  adopted  an 
element  between  fire  and  air,  appa- 
rently the  gas  or  ether  of  the  mo- 
derns. 

Parmenides  adopted  two  princi- 
ples, fire  and  earth,  or  God  ana  mat> 
ter ;  the  one  active,  the  other  passive, 
a  near  approach  to  the  doctrines  of 
the  moderns.  He  used  to  say,  that, 
although  the  priests  and  the  people 
had  so  many  names  for  (rod,  and 
assigned  so  many  properties,  nature 
and  philosophy  knew  but  one :  hence 
his  hne. 

The  one  immoveable  has  every 
name. 

Since,  therefore,  it  was  not  gene 
rated,  it  is,  and  alwa^-s  was,  and 
will  be ;  and  it  is  infinite,  for  it  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end. 

A  being  unprodueed,  without  de- 
cay, unshaken,  single,  whole  with 
out  an -end;  nor  once  it  was,  nor 
will  hereafter  be,  since  it  now  is  one 
simultaneous  all. 

Thales  and  Anaximander  directed, 
says  Simplicius,  their  attention  to 
theprolifick  vital  nature  of  water: 
Heraclitus,  to  fire ;  Anaximenes,  to 
air;  and  Anaximander  to  motion: 
owing  to  their  different  views  as  in- 
tellifirible^  sensible,  or  proximate,  as- 
sertmg  difl!erent  things  in  words,  but 
not  such  as  are  contrary,  to  those 
who  are  competent  to  juage.  Aris- 
totle observer,  that  some  assume 
prior,  others  posterior  principles ;  and 
one  appeals  to  reason  and  another 
to  sense,  with  little  general  dififer- 
ence. 

Plato  and  Aristotle  were  rather 
commentators  than  inventors  of 
new  opinions,  though  they  conferred 
greater  perfection  ;  and  Plato  defined 
the  intellectual  Gud  ;  while  Aristotle 
states,  that  everjr  thing  which  moves 
must  have  an  immoveable  mover, 
the  first  principle  of  motion,  subsist- 
ing as  a  properly  producing  princi- 
ple, and  as  eternally  motive. 

Empedoclcs  admitted  foar  ele- 
ments, the  principle  of  whose  action 
was   friendship   and   strife,  or    the 
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%itraetioti    and   repulsion    of    the 
moderns. 

By  frififMitp'a  rM,  wc  tonMiImn  viUi  om 
411  •tt>M4>  GoU  i:l  ;  kiMl  »«Miie  inte*  tiriV  deUlnt 
AU  fltuf"  aiwd,  (lMeoi>liuil  bome  alonf . 

And  these  he  makes  co-ordinate 
with  the  four  elements.  Again,  we 
have  further  confirmation  m  taese 
lines — 

AiH  e*Gh  wldi  rau.ll  powfr  to  foonrf  endofd, 
Whm  «ii  llV  pn-Mi .-on*  i*  Irain  etieh  ap«rl, 
Aim)  frlvntaliip  'q<tu|  ««i<  In  Irncth  M  I  brwdth. 

Plato  taught  three  principles,  the 
cause  or  mover,  matter  and  form; 
or  two,  the  cause  and  matter.  He 
was,  in  other  respects,  of  the  sdiooJ 
of  Pythagoras  and  Parmenides. 

Anaxagoras  made  corporeal  prin- 
ciples to  be  infinite;  and  those  of 
water,  fire,  gold,  &c.  were  unbegot- 
ten  and  incorruptible,  and  parts  of 
their  own  eternal  kinds,  governed 
bf  one  cause  of  motion  and  genera- 
tion—intellect. 

Archilaus  and  Socrates  made  prin- 
dples  infinite,  and  ascribed  genera- 
tion and  corruption  to  mixture  and 
separation. 

Leacippus  asserted  that  atoms) 
the  elements  of  all  things,  were  in- 
finite, and  always  moved;  and  that 
they  were  of  various  forms,  thereby 
generating  and  characterizing  differ- 
ent bodies  in  figure,  order,  and  posi- 
tion. 

Democritus  and  Metrodorus  fol- 
lowed Leucippns;  and  added,  that 
the  fiiU  and  the  void  are  the  first 
causes  of  things. 

Zeno,  Leucippus,  Democritus,  Pro- 
tagoras, and  Epicurus,  were  the  in- 
ventors of  the  Atomick  System,  in 
which  the^  ascribed  the  composition 
of  all  bodies  to  smaller,  and  smaller 
parts,  in  various  forms,  called  A  toms, 
at  present  the  principle  of  chymistry. 

Anaximander,  a  Greek  philoso- 
pher, who  flourished  in  the  sixth 
century  B.  C,  taught  that  infinity 
of  matter  is  the  original  cause  of  all 
phenomena,  and  that  all  things  re- 
turn into  it  He  made  the  first  globe, 
and  invented  the  sun-dial.  He  ob- 
served the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptick, 
aod  taught  that  the  sun  was  ^ 
times  larger  than  the  earth.  He 
thought  stars  animated  by  the  divi- 
nity. 

Anaximenes,  another  Greek  phi- 
losopher, who  flourished  in  the  sixth 


century  B.  C,  taught  the  infinity  of 
air,  or  ether;  that  its  activity  was 
tne  cause  of  all  things;  and  that  it 
was  in  reality  Ood.  From  it  pro- 
ceed fire,  water,  and  earth,  by  rare- 
faction and  condensation. 

Anaxagoras.  an  Athenian,  who 
flourished  in  tne  fifth  century  before 
Christ,  taught  that  wind  was  owing 
to  rardactlon ;  that  the  rainbow  was 
owing  to  reflection ;  that  the  moon 
is  enlightened  by  the  sun;  that 
comets  are  wsndering  stars;  that 
the  fixed  stars  were  beyond  the  sun, 
&.C. ;  many  of  them  regarded  as 
modem  discoveries.  He  was  perse- 
cuted and  banished  by  the  priest* 
hood. 

Aristotle  taught  the  principle  of  vir- 
tual velocities ;  and,  also,  mat  time, 
space,  and  a  vacuum  were  essential 
to  motion,  with  the  laws  end  varie- 
ties of  which  he  was  familiar.  The 
energy  of  nature  to  fill  up  vacuities, 
he  figuratively  described  as  an  ab- 
horrence, but  did  not  assert  that 
there  are  no  vacuities. 

The  Academical  Philosophy  is  so 
called  from  Plato's  place  of  teach- 
ing, a  grove  of  one  Hecademus  be 
queathed  for  gymnastick  exercises. 

Most  of  these  opinions  of  the 
Greeks  prevailed  in  the  earliest 
books  and  schools  of  the  Hindoos. 

Edrissi,  an  Arabian  geographer,  in 
the  12th  centuTYi  describes  the  earth 
as  round,  and  gives  its  size  as  11,000 
leagues,  or  about  27.000  miles ;  and 
states,  that  Hermes  had  made  it  36,- 
000,  which  proves  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians  were  familiar  with  the 
shape,  and  approximated  the  size. 
He  imaginea,  that  south  of  the 
equator  was  a  region  of  fire ;  and  be- 
yond the  64th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude, was  a  region  of  ice  and  dark- 
ness; the  Atlantick  he  calls  the  sea  of 
darkness ;  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
the  sea  of  pitchv  darkness.  He  de- 
scribes Englana  as  a  country  of  per- 
petual winter,  and  Scotland  as  an 
island. 

Copernicus,  in  1543,  laid  the 
foundations  of  modern  science,  by 
applying  geometry  to  illustrate  as- 
tronomy and  cosmogvaphy.  Gali- 
leo extended  his  methon  in  explain- 
ing the  acceleration  of  falling  bidies, 
and  the  motions  of  apcndulum.  Kep 
ler,  the  pupil  of  Tycho  Brahe,  Bug 
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gested  some  new  laws.  Fermat. 
Grassendi,  and  Huygens,  perfected 
and  extended  the  views  of  their  pre- 
decessors. Descartes  sugcested 
causes,  and  Hooka  invented  the 
theory  of  universal  gravitation. 
Newton  gave  geometrical  forms  to 
the  ideas  of  Kepler  and  Hooke,  but 
adduced,  as  a  proof,  that  the  moon 
falls  16  feet  per  minute  in  her  orbit, 
whereas  she  falls  nearly  130,000 ; 
and  he  applied  the  law  of  superficial 
radiation  to  the  celestial  forces. 
Euler.  Bemouilli,  and  Clairaut,  illus- 
trated the  theory  of  comets;  La- 
grange and  Lalande  other  curious 
points ;  and  La  Place  systematized 
the  whole  by  refined  mathematicks, 
in  his  Met^anique  Celeste. 

The  follies  of  philosophy  have 
been  the  sc^uaring  tne  circle,  the  per- 

factual  motion,  the  inextinguishable 
amp,  attraction  and  repulsion,  the 
philosopher's  stone,  the  universal 
solvent,  the  elixir  of  life,  the  influence 
of  the  stars,  and  the  raising  of  spirits. 
These  several  subjects  have,  m  the 
last  50  generations,  absorbed  the 
lives  of  at  least  10,000  men  in  each, 
amid  the  veneration  or  fear  of  the 
vulgar  of  all  ranks. 

Galileo,  the  father  of  modem  phi- 
losophy, in  alluding  to  the  general 
doctrine,  in  1610,  that  the  tides  arc 
occasioned  by  the  attraction  of  the 
moon,  says,  "  the  tides  are  local  and 
sensible,  and  cannot  be  brought  to 
obey  occult  qualities,  and  such  like 
vain  fancies;  all  which  are  so  far 
from  being  the  cause  of  the  tide,  that, 
on  tiie  contrary,  it  is  the  cause  of 
them,  inasmuch  as  it  creates  the  idea 
of  attraction  in  brains  more  apt  for 
loquacity  and  ostentation  than  for 
inquiry  into  the  secrets  of  nature; 
and,  who,  rather  than  be  driven  to 
pronounce  the  wise,  ingenuous,  and 
modest  words,  *  J  don t  know,*  blurt 
from  their  tongues  all  sorts  of  extra- 
vagances." He  referred  the  tides 
to  the  annual  and  diurnal  motions; 
and,  if  he  had  superadded  the  moon 
on  the  same  principle,  his  theory 
would  have  been  complete. 

Lord  Bacon,  who  was  one  of  the 
logical  subdividers  and  generalizers 
of  his  age,  ascribes  the  prevalence 
of  errour  to  four  causes,  which  be 
calls  idols.  His  first  idol  was  that 
of  the  tribe,  by  which  he  meant  the 
popular  errours  of  the  human  race ; 


the  next  were  those  of  the  den^  which 
were  those  of  self-love  and  vanity; 
the  third  were  idols  of  the  forum, 
that  class  of  errours  whicn  arise 
from  the  use  of  words,  which,  when 
analyzed,  have  not  the  sense  im 
puted  to  them.  His  last  class  were 
idols  of  the  theatre,  by  which  he  im- 
pugned the  systems,  forced  on  the 
world  by  schools  and  universitieSj 
whose  publick  parade  tends  to  mis- 
lead the  judgement.  He  also  recom- 
mended, that  experiment  and  fact 
should  precede  general  inductions,  a 

Enncipfe  so  obvious  that  it  must  have 
een  recognised  in  every  age.  His 
own  errours  were  however  nume- 
rous; he  attacked  the  system  ol 
Copernicus ;  he  believed  in  witch- 
crait  and  astrology;  he  was  sup- 
posed to  be  the  editor  of  King 
James's  Book  against  witches;  and 
he  decried  the  researches  of  Gilbert, 
the  only  experimentalist  in  his  age. 

The  instanti^B  crusts  of  Loni  Ba- 
con is,  when  a  particular  fact  agrees 
with  only  one  of  two  or  more  hypo- 
theses. The  experimentum  erucis 
is,  when  a  fact  proves  a  particular 
hypothesis,  and  accords  with  no 
other. 

The  idea  of  a  principle  of  general 
gravitation  commenced  with  Tne  an 
cients.  Pythagoras  stated,  that  ihe 
gravity  of  a  planet  is  four  times  that 
of  another  which  is  twice  the  dis- 
tance. Anaxagoras  and  Plutarch 
ascribed  the  circumstance  of  celes- 
tial bodies  not  falling  together,  to 
the  rapidity  of  their  monons;  and 
Lucretius  ascribed  it  to  the  infinite 
size  of  the  universe.  Copernicus  as- 
cribed gravity  to  the  providence  of 
the  Supreme  Being;  and  Galileo 
considered  each  planet  as  governing 
its  own  laws  of  gravity.  Kepler 
says,  that,  if  the  moon  and  earth 
were  not  retained  by  some  equiva- 
lent force,  the  earth  would  ascend  a 
54th  part  towards  the  moon,  while 
the  moon  would  move  over  the  re- 
maining 63  parts  if  they  both  have  the 
same  density.  These  are  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  modem  doc- 
trine of  gravitation.  But  Dr.  Hooke, 
in  1674.  states  distinctly  that  the 
heavenly  bodies  have  an  attraction 
or  gravitation  towards  their  own 
centres,  which  extends  to  other 
bodies,  within  the  sphere  of  their 
activity )  and  that  all  bodies  would 
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move  in  straight  lines  if  some  force 
like  this  did  not  continually  act  on 
Newton's  Principia.  which  appeared 
in  1687,  was  palpably  a  commentary 
on  these  opinions. 

Tlie  chief  part  of  the  Newtonian 
Philosophy,  as  delivered  by  the  au- 
thor, except  his  optical  discoveries, 
dfcc,  is  contained  in  his  Principia,  or 
Mathematical  Principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy. 

1st  law.  Every  body  perseveres 
in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  mo- 
tbn  in  a  riffht  line,  unless  it  is  com- 
pelled to  change  that  state  by  forces 
impressed  upon  it. 

2d  law.  The  alteration  of  motion 
is  always  proportional  to  the  motive 
force  impressed,  and  is  made  in  the 
direction  of  the  right  line  in  which 
that  force  is  impressed. 

3d  law.  To  every  action  there  is 
always  opposed  an  equal  re- action  ; 
or  the  mutual  actions  of  two  bodies 
opon  each  other,  are  always  equal, 
and  directed  to  contrary  parts. 
Thus,  whatever  draws  or  presses 
another,  is  as  much  drawn  or  press- 
ed by  that  other,  &c. 

Prom  this  axiom,  or  law,  Newton 
deduces  the  following  corollaries:— 

1.  A  body  impelled  by  two  forces 
conjoined  will  describe  the  diagonal 
of  a  parallelogram,  in  the  same  time 
that  It  would  describe  the  sides  by 
those  forcos  apart. 

^  2.  Hence  is  explained  the  compo- 
niion  of  an^  one  direct  force  out  of 
any  two  oblique  ones,  viz.  by  making 
the  two  oblique  forces  the  sides  of  a 
parallelogram,  and  the  diagonal  the 
direct  one. 

3.  ITie  ouantitv  of  motion,  which 
is  coUectea  by  taking  tlie  sum  of  the 
motions  directed  towards  the  same 
parts,  and  the  difference  of  those  that 
are  directed  to  contrary  parts,  suffers 
no  change  from  the  action  of  bodies 
among  tBemselvcs,  because  the  mo- 
tion which  one  body  loses  is  com- 
mnnicated  to  another. 

4.  The  common  cenjre  of  gravity 
of  two  or  more  bodies  does  not  alter 
its  state  of  motion  or  rest  by  the  ac- 
tions of  the  bodies  among  themselve.^, 
and  therefore  the  common  centre  of 
gravity  of  all  bodies  acting  upon  each 
other,    (excluding    external  actions 
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and  impediments)  is  either  at  rest, 
or  moves  uniformly  in  a  right  line. 

5.  The  motions  of  bodies  included 
in  a  given  space  are  the  same  among 
themselves,  whether  that  space  is  at 
rest,  or  moves  uniformly  forward  in 
a  right  line,  without  any  circular  mo- 
tion. The  truth  of  this  is  evident 
from  the  experiment  of  a  ship,  where 
all  motions  are  just  the  same,  whe- 
ther the  ship  is  at  rest,  or  proceeds 
uniformly  forward  in  a  straight  line. 

6.  If  bodies,  any  how  moved 
among[  themselves,  are  urged  in  the 
direction  of  parallel  lines,  by  equal 
accelerative  forces,  they  will  all  con- 
tinue to  move  among  themselves 
after  the  same  manner  as  if  they  haa 
not  been  urged  by  such  forces. 

The  mathematical  part  of  the 
Newtonianphilosophyacpends  chief- 
ly on  the  wUowing  lemmas,  espe- 
cially the  first,  containing  the  doc- 
trine of  prime  and  ultimate  ratios. 

Lemma  1.  Quantities,  and  the  ra- 
tios of  quantities,  which,  in  any  finite 
term,  converge  continually  to  equalir 
ty,  and  before  the  end  oi  that  time 
approach  nearer  the  one  to  the  other 
than  by  any  given  diiFereiice,  bor 
come  ultimately  equal. 

Lemma  2.  Shows,  that,  in  a  space 
bounded  by  two  right  lines  and  a 
curve,  If  an  infinite  number  of  paral- 
lelograms are  inscribed,  all  of  equal 
breadth,  then  the  ultimate  ratio  of 
the  curve  space,  and  the  sum  of  the 
parallelograms,  will  be  a  ratio  of 
equality. 

Lemma  3.  Shows  that  the  same 
thing  is  true  when  the  breadths  of 
the  parallelograms  are  unequal. 

In  the  succeeding  lemmas  it  is 
shown,  in  like  manner,  that  the  ulti- 
mate ratios  of  the  sine,  chord,  and 
tangent,  of  arcs  infinitely  diminished, 
are  ratios  of  equality  ^  and  therefore 
that  in  all  our  reasonings  about 
these,  we  may  safely  use  the  one  for 
the  other;  that  the  ultimate  form  of. 
evanescent  triangles,  made  by  tiie 
arc,  chord,  or  tangent,  is  that  of  simi- 
litude, and  their  ultimate  ratio  is  that 
of  equality ;  and  hence,  in  reasonings 
about  ultimate  ratios,  these  triangles- 
may  safely  be  used  one  for  another, 
whether  they  are  made  with  the  sine, 
the  arc,  or  the  tangent.  He  then- 
demonstrates  some  properties  of  the 
ordinates  of  cui-vilinear  figures,  and 
shows  that  the  spaces  which  abody 
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describes  by  any  finite  force  urging 
it,  whether  that  force  is  determinate 
and  immutable,  or  continually  va- 
ried, are,  to  each  other,  in  the  very 
beginning  of  the  motion,  in  the  du- 

f»licate  ratio  of  the  forces ;  and,  last- 
y,  having  added  some  demonstra- 
tions concerning  the  evanescence  of 
angles  of  contact,  he  proceeds  to  lay 
down  the  mathematical  part  of  his 
system,  which  depends  on  the  fol- 
lowing theorems ; — 

Theorem  I. — The  areas  which  re- 
volving bodies  describe  by  radii 
drawn  to  an  immoveable  centre  of 
force,  lie  in  the  same  immoveable 
planers  ^nd  are  proportional  to  the 
times  in  which  they  arc  described. 

Theorem  2. — Every  body  that 
moves  in  any  curve  line,  described 
in  a  plane,  and  by  a  radius  drawn  to 
a  point  cither  immoveable  or  moving 
forwaiii  wiih  a  uniform  reclilinear 
motiod,  describes  about  that  point 
areas  proportional  to  the  times,  and 
IS  urjini  by  a  centripetal  force  direct- 
ed to  that  point. 

Theorem  iJ. — Every  body  that,  by 
a  rndiup  drawn  to  the  centre  of  ano- 
ther body,  anv  how  moved,  describes 
areas  about  that  centre  proportional 
lo  th<^  (iiiKs,  is  urged  by  a  force  com- 
.pounrleH  of  the  centripetal  forces 
j'Miding^  to  that  other  body,  and  of 
the  wholo  aoeeierative  force  by  which 
t4ial  other  body  is  impelled. 

Thetirrm  4.-;-The  centripetal  forces 
of  bodies  which  by  equal  motions 
(Irsnibe  difierent  circles,  tend  to  the 
c.'ntres  of  tlie  same  circles ;  and  are 
one  to  the  other  as  the  squares  of 
tWe  arcs  descrilwd  in  equal  times,  ap- 
plied to  the  radii  of  the  circles. 

On  these  and  such  like  principles 
depends  the  Newtonian  mathemati- 
cal philosophy.  The  author  further 
shows  how  to  find  the  centre  to 
wliieh  the  forces  impelKng  any  body 
nrc'direrted,havinsr  tne  velocity  of  the 
bridy  given;  and  finds  that  the  cen- 
trifM^il  force  is  always  as  the  versed 
siwe  of  the  nascent  arc  directly,  and 
as  the  square  of  the  time  inverse- 
ly, or  direcily  as  the  square  of  the 
»veUcity,  and  inversely  as  the  chord 
of  th  e  n  a  see  n  t  a  re.  From  those  pre- 
mtsvs  he  deduces  the  method  of  find- 
ing xhe  centripetal  force  directed  to 
any- given  point  when  the  body  re- 
volves in  a  circle ;  and  this,  whether 
thercinral  point  is  near  at  hand,  or 


at  immense  distance;  so  that  all  the 
lines  drawn  from  it  may  be  taken  for 
parallels.  And  he  shows  the  same 
things  with  regard  to  bodies  revolv- 
ing m  spirals,  ellipses,  hyperbolas, 
or  parabolas.  He  shows,  also,  hav- 
ing the  figures  of  the  orbits  given, 
how  to  find  the  velocities  and  mov- 
ing powers  ;  and  indeed  lesolves 
the  most  difficult  problems  relating 
to  the  celestial  bodies. 

In  the  second  book,  Newton  treats 
of  the  properties  and  motion  of  fluidi^ 
and  their  powers  of  resistance,  with 
the  motion  of  bodies  through  such 
resisting  mediums,  those  reststancGS 
being  in  the  ratio  of  any  powers  of 
the  velocities;  and  the  motions  being 
either  made  in  risht  lines  or  curves, 
or  vibrating  like  pendulums. 

In  the  third  book  he  demonstrates 
the  frame  of  the  system  of  the  world. 

The  phenomena  first  considered 
arc,  1.  That  the  satellites  of  Jupiter, 
by  radii  drawn  to  his  centre,  describe 
areas  proportional  to  the  times  of 
description;  and  that  their  perio- 
dick  times,  the  fixed  stars  being  at 
rest,  are  in  the  sesquiphcate  ratio  of 
their  distances  from  tnat  centre.  2. 
The  same  thing  is  likewise  observed 
of  the  phenomena  of  Saturn.  3.  Tlie 
five  primary  planets.  Mercury.  Ve- 
nus, Murs,  Jupiter,  Saturn,  witn  their 
several  orbits,  encompass  the  sun. 
4.  The  fixed  stars  being  supposed  at 
rest,  the  periodick  times  of  the  said 
five  primary  planets*  and  of  the  earth 
about  the  sun,  are  in  the  sesquiph- 
cate proportion  of  their  mean  dis- 
tances from  the  sun.  5.  The  pri- 
mary planets,  by  radii  drawn  to  the 
earth,  describe  areas  no  ways  pro- 
portionable to  the  times;  but  the 
areas  which  they  describe  by  rsdii 
drawn  to  the  sun,  are  proportional 
to  the  times  of  description.  6.  Tb*.. 
moon,  by  a  radius  drawn  to  the  cen 
tre  of  the  earth,  describes  an  area 
proportional  to  the  time  of  descrip- 
tion. All  which  phenomena  are 
clear]  jr  evinced  by  astronomical  ob- 
servations. 

The  mathematical  demon stretions 
are  next  applied  by  Newton,  in  the 
following  propositions: — 

Proposition  1. — The  forces  by 
which  the  satellites  of  Jupiter  are 
continually  drawn  off  from  rectili- 
near motions  and  retained  in  their 


proper  orbits,  tend  to  the  centre  of 
that  planet,  and  are  reciprocally  as 
the  squares  of  tlie  diatanoes  of  those 
saieihtes  from  that  centre. 

Proposition  2. — The  same  thing  is. 
true  of  the  primary  planets,  with  re- 
spect to  the  sun's  centre. 

Proposition  3. — The  same  thing  is 
also  true  of  the  moon,  in  respect  of 
the  earth's  centre. 

Proposition  4. — ^Tbe  moon  gravi- 
tates towards  the  earth ;  and  by  the 
force  of  gravity  is  continually  drawn 
off  from  a  rectilinear  motion,  and  re- 
tained in  her  orbit. 

Proposition  5. — The  same  thing  is 
true  of  sll  ihe  other  planets,  both  pri- 
mary and  secondary,  each  with  re- 
spect to  the  centre  of  its  motion. 

Proposition  6. — All  bodies  gravi- 
tate towards  every  planet ;  and  the 
weights  of  bodies  towards  any  one 
and  the  same  planet,  at  eoual  dis- 
tances from  its  centre,  are  propor- 
tional to  the  quantities  of  matter  they 
contain. 

Proposition  7.— There  is  a  power 
of  gravity  tending  to  all  bodies,  pro- 
portional to  the  several  quantities  of 
matter  which  they  con  tarn. 

Proposition  8.— That  planets  per- 
form their  orbits  between  the  said 
force  of  gravity  and  a  centrifugal  or 
proiectile  force  originally  implanted 
m  them,  and  continue  uniform  owing 
to  the  motions  being  performed  in 
spaces,  so  devoid  or  matter  as  not 
to  oppose  any  sensible  resistance; 
which  projectile  force  was  originally 
a  rectiimear  motion,  from  which  they 
have  been  deflected  into  orbits  by  the 
attraction  of  universal  gravity. 

Proposition  9.— That  as  no  me- 
chanical cause  can  be  assigned  for 
the  projectile  force,  none  for  the  gra- 
vitating force,  and  none  for  the  rota- 
tion of  planets  on  their  axes,  so  all 
those  phenomena  must  be  referred 
to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Su- 
preme Being. 

T^ese,  and  many  other  proposi- 
tions and  corollaries,  are  proved  or 
illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  ex- 
periments, in  allthe  great  points  of 
physical  astronomy. 

The  preceding  system  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton  bein^  founded  on  the  sup* 
posed  attractions  and  repulsions  of 
matter  which  are  mechanically  im 


possible;  on  a  principle 
attraction  of  gravitation,  c 
the  alleged  fall  of  the  moon  16  feet 
in  a  nrniute,  whereas  it  is  128814 
feet;  and  on  a  miraculous  projectile 
force  acting  in  a  vacuum,  Sib  Rich- 
ABD  Philups  has,  in  contrast,  pro- 
mulgated a  strictly  mechanical  sys- 
tem, in  which  the  simple  motions 
and  momenta  of  bodies  among  ont 
another,  are  proved  to  be  the  proxi 
mate  causes  of  all  material  pneno- 
mena. 

PosTTTULTA  1.  A  body  remains  at 
rest  unless  impressed  by  another  bo- 
dy in  motion.  2.  A  body,  impressed 
by  a  moving  body,  acquires  motion. 
3.  The  motion  acquired  is  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mover.  4.  The  force 
is  exerted  on  the  side  opposite  tc  the 
parts  to  which  the  body  subsequently 
moves.  5.  A  body  is  m  force,  or  has 
the  power  of  moving  another  body 
only  in  the  direction  in  which  it 
moves.  6.  Momentum,  or  force,  is 
the  quantity  multiplied  by  the  velo- 
city. 7.  After  a  body  in  motion  has 
impelled  a  body  at  rest^  the  momen- 
tum of  the  mover  is  divided  between 
the  two.  8.  After  a  body  in  motion 
has  impelled  a  body  at  rest,  the  quan- 
tity moved  is  increased,  but  the  velo- 
city diminished.  9.  Monaenmm  be- 
ing always  divided,  none  is  ever  lost. 
IOl  The  display  of  any  force  or  power 
is  always  evidence  that  some  matter 
or  body  is  in  motion.  11.  A  body 
cannot  act  where  it  is  not  present. 
12.  A  body  cannot  move  another 
body  towards  itself,  by  impressing 
the  opposite  side  where  it  is  not  pre- 
sent, t.  e.  there  is  no  attraction.  13. 
A  body  cannot  be  moving  one  wav, 
and  be  the  cause  of  another  body 
moving  in  the  opposite  direction,  i.  t. 
there  is  no  repulsion.  14.  Bodies 
may  be  in  force  from  motion,  though 
relatively  at  rest,  when  parts  of  a 
moving  system,  as  in  the  cabin  of  a 
ship.  15.  The  force  of  weight  is 
cither  the  motion  or  propulsion  of  a 
body  towards  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
16.  Bodies  in  motion,  in  one  direc- 
tion, require  greater  force  to  turn 
them  into  a  new  direction,  i.  e.  there 
is  no  vis  inertia.  17.  The  power  of 
bodies  in  motion,  called  action,  being 
divided  with  bodies  moved,  called  re- 
action, the  quantity  parted  with  i 
equal  to  that  received,  i.  t.  actior 
and  re-4ction  are  equal.  18.  Tha 
the  force  of  a  body  moving  in  ffss  is 
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trantsmitted  through  gas,  by  the  mo- 
tion  acQuired  by  the  intervening 
atoms  01  the  gas. 

His  fundamental  principles  are— 1. 
That  a  great  progressive  motion  of 
a  mass,  combined  simultaneously 
with  a  less  motion  of  rotation,  pro* 
duces  a  resulting  aggregation  of  the 
parts,  and  a  centripetal  force  in  all 
the  parts,  which  is  directly  as  the 
absolute  progressive  velocity,  and 
inversely  as  the  relative  deflecting 
rotative  velocity. 

2.  That  a  progressive  motion  of 
any  system  of  lx>dies  immers^  in 
a  gaseous  medium,  which  medium 
transmits  the  circular  motions  of  a 
largerbody  toanyless  one,  occasions 
the  progressive  motion  to  be  a  col- 
lapsing force  towards  the  central 
body,  and  the  circular  motion  to  be  a 
tangent  force  on  the  less  bodies. 

3.  That  motions,  or  forces  propa- 

fated  through  gas,  are,  at  different 
istances,  inversely  as  the  cube  of 
the  distance,  and  directly  as  the  quan- 
tities of  matter  in  the  bodies  and  their 
velocity  of  motion.  Because  the  in- 
tervening atoms  receiving  the  mo- 
tions, are  as  ihe  spaces,  and  these 
are  as  the  cnbes  of  the  distance  ;  and 
the  primary  force  is  as  the  momen- 
tum, that  IS,  as  the  quantity  multi- 
plied by  the  velocity. 

4.  That,  in  a  progressing  and  ro- 
tating system,  either  the  progressing 
mass  of  a  revolving  planet,  or  pro- 
gressing planet  and  revolving  satel- 
lite, or  progressing  sun  and  revolving 
planets,  the  centre  alone  of  the  pla- 
net, or  major  body,  moves  with  uni- 
form velocity ;  and  all  the  rotations 
or  revolutions  are  deflections,  or 
added  motions  of  the  parts,  produced 
by  abstractions  from  the  force  of  the 
centre,  and,  therefore,  retard  the  mo- 
tion of  progrrssion  of  the  maps. 
Thus,  the  earth  would  move  faster 
ui  its  orbit  if  it  did  not  turn  round  ; 
and  it  would  move  faster  if  it  did  not 
impart  the  force  which  moves  the 
moon ;  so  with  other  planets  and  so 
with  the  sun. 

6.  That  progressive  absolute  mo- 
tion of  a  system  of  bodies,  as  the 
progression  of  a  ship,  vehicle,  or  pla- 
net, to  which  motion  all  its  parts  are 
alike  subject,  produces  among  the 
parts  a  force  towards  the  line  of 
motion,  or  line  depcribed  by  the  cen- 
tre of  the  mass;  but  other  pheno- 


mena arise  among  the  parts  when 
ever  any  relative  motion  affects  some 
of  them  more  than  others,  as  when 
the  system  so  j)rogressing  is  made 
to  turn  roimd  its  centre  vriih  velo- 
cities of  the  parts  according  to  the 
distance  from  the  axis  of  rotation : 
they  will  then  exhibit  peculiar  mutual 
results,  or  actions  and  reactions  to- 
wards the  centre,  determined  by  tho 
ratio  of  their  several  relative  and  de- 
flective motions,  to  their  common 
progressive  velocity. 

Corollary  I,  If  the  centre  does  not 
progress,  but  the  force  of  rotation  is 
derived  externally,  as  from  the  hand, 
or  a  winch,  then  this  force  will  be 
displayed  in  the  flying  off  of  the  parts 
in  tangents. 

2.  If  there  is  only  a  proffresaive 
motion  and  no  rotatory,  then  the 
parts  will  form  a  train,  and  seek  with 
force  the  common  line  of  motion. 

3.  Progression  and  rotation,  simul- 
taneously, correct  both  causes  of 
dispersion  ;  for  progression  collapses 
the  divergent  action  of  rotation,  and 
rotation  checks  the  tendency  of  pro- 
gression to  form  a  train. 

4.  If;  as  in  a  planet  whose  rotation, 
is  derived  from  its  pogression  in  a 
curved  orbit,  the  velocity  of  rotation 
could  be  made  equal  to  that  of  pro- 
gression, the  planet  would  become 
stationany ;  and,  if  the  rotation  were 
greater,  the  parts  would  fly  oflf  in 
tangents ;  but,  while  the  progression 
is  greater,  the  parts  between  both 
tendencies  necessarily  fall  to  the 
centre. 

5.  The  force  of  rotation  being  de- 
rived from  the  force  of  progression, 
is,  of  course,  always  less,  and  there- 
fore the  parts  of  all  planets  fall  to- 
wards the  centre;  or,  if  not  falling, 
have  the  force  called  wei^t  or  gra- 
vis; and  hence  also  satelhtes  respect 
the  centre  of  primaries,  and  planeta 
the  centre  of  tne  sun. 

6.  In  such  a  system  it  makes  no 
difference  whether  any  part  or  side  is 
moving  before  or  after  the  centre,  or 
direct,  or  contrary,  or  oblique,  ne- 
cause  no  part  or  side  moves  by  itself, 
but  is  in  mechanical  connexion  with 
oppoacd  sides,  one  being  in  direction 
plus,  and  the  other  in  direction  mi' 
nu8;  so  that  the  average  or  mean 
result  of  the  two  sides  governs 
the  whole  m  necf^ssary  equiUbriiNn 
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III.  The  centripetal  effect  is  the 
same  in  the  parallels  as  at  the  equa- 
tor, becaase  the  force  is  as  the  sqnara 
of  the  radius,  and  this  is  equal  to  th« 
square  of  the  sine  and  cosine  every 
wnere ;  while  their  diagonals  are  the 
common  radii.  At  the  poles,  the  sine 
becomes  the  radius ;  and,  at  the  equa- 
tor, the  cosine.  The  equation  for  dif- 
ferent latitudes  is  V  X i —  X  4. 

COS.  lat 

Corollary.  All  the  parts  of  the  sam4 
sphere  must  be  equally  affected,  and 
all  the  actions  and  reactions  directed 
to  and  from  the  common  centre. 

W.  PXR(4R)being==0,  soF 
and  R  are  the  sides  of  a  rectangle 
equal  to  O;  and  as  P  :  V  O  ::  V 
O :  R,  t.  c.  16.08728 :  313.27  ::  313.27 : 
6101.6.  The  first  term  being  the 
known  fall  of  a  body;  the  second 
and  third  the  square  root  of  96170^ 
the  mean  orbit  motion  per  second] 
and,  the  fourth,  the  rotative  force  of 
the  whole  surface. 

V.  As  it  is  for  bodies  at  the  earth, 
so  it  is,  by  exact  analogy,  for  the 
moon.  The  earth's  momentum  is 
the  rectangle  of  its  relative  bulk  to 
the  moon  &.95,  by  its  own  velocity 
98170  feet  per  second  =  4609000 ;  and 
this  rectangle  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
square  of  the  two  equal  forces,  which 
produce  the  moon's  true  mean  orbit 
motion  of  3371.35  per  second,  found, 
by  dividing  7958  millions  of  feet  in 
orbit,  by  2360591  seconds.  For  V46- 
.95  X  98170  =  2146.9=^  the  sides  of 
the  said  square,  and  =»  the  equal  tan- 
gent and  central  force  at  right  angles. 
Then  2146.9  X  1.6708  for  the  sub- 
tended equivalent  arc,  gives  3371.35 
feet  exactly.  The  distance  is  taken 
at  240,000  miles,  but  whether  more 
or  less  all  the  results  would  equally 
accord. 

Corollary  1.  How  gross  the  im- 
posture then  of  founding  a  system  on 
a  fictitious  fall  of  16  feet  per  minut& 
the  real  fall  bcine,  exactly,  12^14 
feet  per  minute,  while  the  equal  divi- 
sion of  the  radius  of  the  orbit  gives 
139,000  feet  I  How  jugglinff,  too,  to 
compare  a  paper  fall  at  the  moon 
with  a  real  fall  at  the  earth ;  and  how 
delusive,  even  under  that  juggle,  to 
take  a  minute,  when  even  the  juggle 
itself  would  hold  for  no  other  time ! 
How  stianjze,  too,  to  assign  a  fall 
of  only  16  feet  during  a  motion,  m 


by  both  motions,  which  centre  is  not 
deflected  like  the  other  parts,  but  is 
always  moving  with  the  uniform 
ptogressive  velocity. 

APPUCATION  TO  FACTS. 

L  The  earth  moves  in  its  orbit 
tboui  96170  feet  per  second,  which, 
in  a  ratio  with  the  diurnal  rotation, 
may  be  taken  as  a  straight  line,  then 
this  rotation  derived  from  the  other 
13 1625.4  feet  Then  taking  O  as  orbit, 
R  as  rotation,  and  F  as  fall,  we  have 

g.BiFta64.3488,  for  the  centripetal 

force  of  a  body  at  the  equator,  tajien 
as  a  line  only. 

n.  But  the  rotation  of  a  line  or 
hoop  being  simply  as  the  radius 
only,  that  of  the  equatorial  plane  is 
as  the  square,  or  area,  of  the  diame- 
ter of  the  equatorial  plane,  and  that 
of  the  whole  revolving  sphere  is 
four  times  this  area ;  consequently 

j-^ssF,  or  16.0672,  which  is  known, 
4  R 

by  experiment,  to  be  the  mean  fall 
all  over  the  earth  per  second. 

Corollary  1.  For  other  times,  the 
continuous  force  produces  accelera- 
tion by  Galileo's  law,  as  the  square 
of  the  number  of  seconds. 

2.  As  the  acceleration  is  caused  by 
two  motions,  so  the  fall  would  be- 
come e(^able  in  189  seconds,  when 
the  Telocity  becomes  equal  per  second 
to  the  rotative  force  ot  the  sphere. 

3.  That  the  equation  r-^=F  ap- 
plies to  all  planets,  and  is  local  and 
special  in  each,  and  F  has  therefore 
oo  connexion  with  any  property  of 
matter,  called  the  attraction  of  uni- 
versal gravitation. 

4.  That  7^-=F  is  0=4  R  X  P, 

4  R 
hence,  the  two  last  being  known,  we 
have  the  size  of  the  oibit  and  distance 
of  the  sun. 

5.  A  second  is  recognised  as  a 
standard  time,  because  it  is  the  first 
and  last  mean,  the  fall  in  half  a  se- 
cond beine  four  feet,  and  that  in  a 
second  and  a  half  36  feet,  32  feet  be- 
ing the  fall  in  this  first  second,  of 
wmch  a  second  is  the  mean,  or  16 
SeeL 
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puily  curved,  of  202281  feet !  But 
the  wonder,  after  all,  is  far  less,  that 
a  B^'stem-maker  should  be  seduced 
to  make  the  assertion,  than  that  ma- 
theinaiicians,  and  men  of  moral 
worth,  should,  from  1667  to  1831, 
have  been  mistaken  enough  to  be- 
lieve, and  leach  such  nonsense  with 
solemn  emphasis. 

2.  The  satellite  systems  of  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  and  Herscnel  would  he  go- 
verned by  the  bulks  and  orbit  veio- 
lociiy,  like  the  above ;  but  the  rec- 
tangle would  be  equal  to  the  squares 
of  the  forces  of  all  the  moons,  and, 
in  inveatiffatine  them,  it  is  convenient 
to  consider  them  as  a  mean  moon 
at  a  mean  distance. 

VI.  As  it  is  with  the  earth  and 
moon,  or  planets  and  moons,  so  it  is 
With  a  sun  and  planets.  A  moving 
system  demands  a  moving  centre ; 
lind,  as  aggregation  and  centripeta- 
^n  exist  in  the  sun,  though  it  pal- 
pably rotates,  so  it  must  progress 
through  space,  attended  by  its  sys- 
Jlem,  just  as  his  miniature-system 
progresses  with  Jupiter.  If  the  fall 
^t  Uie  sun  was  the  same  as  that  at 
Jthe  earth,  its  rotation  of  7418  feet  per 
second  would  demand  474752  feet  of 
j)rogressive  motion.  But  consider- 
^g  the  rectangle  of  its  bulk  by  its 
velocity,  as  equal  to  the  rectangles 
of  all  Known  planets,  or  to  the  rec- 
;tangle  of  a  mean  planet  590930000 
miles  distant,  whose  two  equal  forces 
would  be  23610.  the  sun,  557  times 
larger,  would  have  to  move  1000000 
of  leet  nearly ;  if  more  planets,  and 
twice  the  matter,  the  motion  would  be 
730,000  feet ;  or,  if  thrice,  then  435,- 

"500  feel.  Hence,  the  motion  is 
about  G  or  700  thousand  feet  per  se- 
.  cond. 

Corollary.  The  sun,  probably, 
obeys  some  motion  of  the  cluster  of 
the  milky  way  to  which  it  apper- 
tains. 

VII.  The  orbits  of  planets  are 
generated  in  location  where  the  col- 

.  lapsing  force  to  the  centre,  and  the 
.  rotation  of 'the  gas  of  space,  have 
e9ual  force  in  accord  with  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  mass.  It  is  there 
moved  within  certain  limits,  varied 
mechanically,  and  independently 
of  the  primitive  forces.  When  a 
nlanet  starts  from  its  mean  distance, 
the  two  equal  forces  would  move  it 
n  a  diagonal  right   line;    but    the 


gaseous  tangent  force  carries  it  out- 
wardly, and  a  posses  diagonally  be- 
tween the  mean  tangent  of  an  incre- 
mental arc  and  its  chord,  every  suc- 
ceeding chord  being  equal  to  every 
preceding  mean  tangent.  Then,  as 
the  end  of  one  mean  tangent  joins 
another  at  the  outer  corner,  and  each 
is  in  succession  directed  outwaru*v 
the  distance  increased  till  it  becomes 
too  great  for  both  primitive  forces; 
and.  at  90°,  the  chord  becomos  equal 
to  the  mean  tangent  of  the  whole 
quadrant.  The  orbit  being  now  loo 
large  for  the  first  forces,  the  planet 
moves  slowly,  till  the  central  or 
ch4i-dal  force  prevails,  turning  the 
direction  and  carrying  the  planet  to 
the  inner  comers  of  the  rectangles 
of  the  little  arcs,  till  it  arrives  at  the 
perihelion,  where  the  forces  so  in- 
crease as  to  give  ascendency  to  the 
tangent  force,  which  carries  it  again 
to  Uie  outer  corners,  till  it  reaches 
the  aphelion. 

Corollary  1.  The  quantity  which 
the  planet  is  carried  out  by  the  tan- 
gent force  referred  to  the  radius,  is 
the  eccentricity;  and  an  approxima- 
tion of  the  series  on  these  data,  gives 
a  sum  which  adds,  as  near  as  possi- 
ble, '0337  to  the  major  axis. 

2.  The  sun  is  the  constant  centre 
of  every  increment,  and  the  centre 
of  the  solar  system;  the  foci  and 
orbits  being  merely  pictorial. 

3.  This  problem  may  also  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  the  increase 
and  decrease  of  the  angle  of  90°, 
which  occur  between  the  forces,  as 
one  of  them  decreases  or  increases 
the  distance,  a  variation  which  would 
also  account  for  the  eilipticity. 

4%  The  previous  explication  refers 
to  mechanical  causes,  the  variations 
of  foice ;  while  it  admits  that  varia- 
tion of  angle  in  the  two  forces,  which, 
in  Newton's  explication  of  orpits,  re- 
quired only  a  mechanical  origin  to 
be  satisfactory. 

IX.  The  rotation  of  a  planet  is 
caused  also  by  the  same  forces,  one 
directed  to  the  sun,  and  the  other  on 
the  right-band  side,  so  that  each  af 
fects  naif  the  planet,  but  both  one 
quadrant ;  while  its  opposite  quad- 
rant is  unaffected  by  either.  The 
orbit,  then,  is  in  the  direction  from 
that  quadrant  to  this  other;  and 
thea  if  the   planet   moved  m  ths 
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Qsual  diagonal,  the  centre  would  de- 
scribe that  line;  but  the  line  of  di- 
rection is  5° S'i*  beside  rhe centre,  and 
hence  the  rotation.  Thus,  the  direction 
from  the  chord  to  the  mean  tangent, 
at  once  creates  the  curvilinear  orbit 
and  the  rotation.  In  a  quadrant,  in 
round  numbers,  it  occasions  the  pla- 
nets to  move  through  1.5709,at  an  an- 
gle of  50<3  32,instead  of  1.41415  at  45^. 
while  the  gross  force,  in  the  diagonal 
of  the  chord  and  the  mean  tangent, 
ia  1.7316,  at  54<^  44'.  Mechanically, 
in  the  phenomena  of  a  planet,  cteterie 
paribxts,  the  earth's  orbit  force  is  a 
rectangle,  formed  by  the  mean  tan- 
gent ot  a  quadrant  with  its  chord  ; 
of  which  rectangle  a  portion  i^the 
earth's  orbit  motion,  or  the  rectan- 
gle of  the  diagonal  of  the  chord  and 
mean  tangent;  and  the  remainder 
of  the  first  rectangle  is  exactly  equal 
to  the  qnantity  of  the  rotation,  and 
the  eccentricity  divided  by  the  force 
of  the  obliquity. 

Corollary.  That,  by  the  genera! 
action  of  the  centrifugal  and  centri- 
petal forces,  we  know  that  the  re- 
sulting mean  tangential  force  is  as 
8,  and  the  mean  chordal  force  ns 
5.65^56,  taken  for  the  4  mean  quad- 
rants. Then  the  planet  oscillates, 
aa  it  were,  between  these  lines  (act- 
ing as  alternate  chord  and  tangent) 
in  an  orbit,  which,  as  a  mean  circle, 
would  be  6.28318 ;  but,  as  an  ellipsis 
.8  in  the  earth  .0337  more,  or  6.3033. 
But  the  mean  proportional  of  the  tan- 

Cts  and  thechords  is  6.72 14,  and  this 
6.3033,  leaves  0.4181,  for  an  tx- 
ctn  of  force  not  required  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  actual  orbit,  and 
therefore  applicable  to  the  whole 
rotation,     in  proof  that  it  is  so, 

_l_--=16.08  the  known  ratio  of  the 

two  forceB ;  and  further,  in  the  cartli, 
as  6.7214:  0.41B1  •.!  SSfil  12000  (the 
whole  orbit)  :  36370000=305.24  X 
24896  X  4.  Hence,  it  appears,  that 
such  is  the  mechanical  or  goometri- 
cal  harmony,  and  such  the  provision 
for  the  uniform  orjjamzalion  of  mat- 
ter, that  fall  and  weight  is  the  same 
in  all  planets^  and  then,  knowing 
Che  distances  and  drcumferences, 
we  can  appniximate  the  rotative 
forces,  and  the  number  of  rotations 
or  days  m  any  orbit 


by  Kepler,  for  the  forces  in  spoea,   1: 
propagated  an  gas,  arc  as  ---,  not  as   \^ 

•■-- ;  and  every  planet  is  acted  upon   i '. 

by  two  forces  each,  as  rrr-  at  right  ; 

I 

aneles.     Their   hypotenuse  is  the  ' 

orbiL,  which,  in  times  of  D,  governs  : 

the  times,  not  the  original  force,orone  I 

of  them.     Then  twice  the  square  of  : 

1.2  i' 

--•  is  -p.  J I  the  square  root  of  which  j  \ 

7z — or  - — Ti  as  the  Ofbit  force  go-     . 

verning  the  times ;  which,  bein^  in 
versely  as  the  force,  T  is  ^  D  '-s- 
That  isT:  /  ::  D ^ « iod  «-5-  ButTani 
D  '-^  being  known  in  the  earth,  it  be- 
comes L83  X  t  i  universally-  That 
is,  the  distance  of  any  planet  from 
the  sun,  is  the  cube-root  of  the 
square  of  its  period,  multiplied  by 
1.83. 

Corollary.    The  law  =|^,  adopted 

by  Newton,  because  it  resembled 
light  and  heat  on  a  surface,  would 

2 
give  V  — »  and  T  m  D^*  which  is 

alMurd.  He  took  one  of  two  fbrcesi 
instead  of  their  result  in  the  orbit 
which  they  produced,  and  which 
orbit  force  governs  the  times. 

IX.  The  precession  of  the  eoui- 
noxes,  or  falling  back  of  the  earth's 
nodes,  and  the  advance  of  the  line  of 
apsides,  are  two  different  displays  of 
the  very  same  motion  as  their  com* 
mon  cause.  The  e^rth,  like  every 
other  body  which  goes  round  in  a 
circle,  or  orbit,  turns  once  on  its  own 
axis,  as  a  mere  consequence  of  its 
ortit  revolution ;  and  this  motion  ia 
displayed  in  its  orbit  by  an  advance 
of  the  orbit  itself;  or  in  tl»e  apsides  of 
the  orbit,  equal  to  a  circumferenos 
measured  in  the  stars,  t.  e.  in  the  re- 
lation of  the  equator  to  the  ecliptick^ 
and,  by  an  anticipation  of  the  nodes 
as  a  mere  terrestrial  pheniMuenon. 
relatively  measured  and  determinea 
as  to  the  stars  m  the  relations  of  the 
ecliptick,  to  the  terrestrial  equatoc 
The  circumference  of  the  earth,  24396 
mHes,  is  therefore  an  exact  meaa 


VIII.  Thii  ratio  of  the  times  and  I  proportional  of  the  two  in  quantity- 
«]8iances  is  not  that  promulgated  I  ana  so.  also,  in  anj^uktr  motion  ^  asd 
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also  in  periods ;  24996,  in  the  eclip- 
tick  is  2714  L  for  the  apsides  per  an- 
num ;  and,  in  the  ec^uator,  is  22S38 
miles  for  the  precession.  That  is,  C-' 
«  A.  X  P.  The  angles  are  50.1". 
Precession  61.9?'.  Apsides,  and  their 
mean  proportional,  is  56.277'  for  the 
circumference.  And  the  periods  are 
25863  precession,  20910  aspides^  and 
their  mean  proportional  23256.  The 
anffular  quantrties  are  22382.  miles 
and  27692,  and  still  exact  propor- 
tionals to  24896.  The  angular  differ- 
ences over  the  trigonometrical,  in  a 
year,  are  y^  551  apsides— 456  preces- 
•ion^and  in  similar  ratio;  while  their 
moan.  501,  is  exactly  what  the  moon 
would  add,  i.  e.  a  49th  or  BOth  to 
each,  or  to  the  acceleration  of  the 
earth's  orbit  from  its  rotation  on  its 
axis  '\n  c>jni>exion  Mrith  its  satellite. 

Corollary  1.  The  moon's  mean 
circumference  is  6836  miles,  and  her 
nodus  fall  back  5166  seconds^  or 
6800  mi?es,  which,  as  above,  reduced 
to  the  ccliptick,  is  6836  exactly. 

2.  Of  course,  as  the  angle  56.277", 
the  mean  proportional  of  the  known 
anLdes  50'  .1  and  61" .98,  16=24,896 
miles,  80  we  determine  the  orbit, 
and  that  the  mean  distance  of  the 
sun  is  between  92  and  93  millions  of 
miles,  without  considering  the  eflfect 
of  the  nwon  ow  the  angalar  motion. 

X.  Tliat  Tides  arise  from  the  sen- 
sible yieldintj  of  the  mobile  waters 
to  those  rewMionsof  themoon  which 
carry  the  earth  round  the  mechani- 
cal centre  of  both,  and  they  are  in- 
TerscJy  as  the  wnz\&  of  the  earth's 
orbit  motion  to  the  direction  of  the 
said  reactions ;  while  the  opposed 
tides  arise  from  the  necessary  equa- 
lity of  the  two  sides  of  the  rotating 
earth,  so  that  if  one  side  is  enlarged 
by  a  tide,  <the  earth^s  centre  being  a 
point  detenninf'd  by  greater  forces,) 
then  the  mobile  waters  on  the  op- 
posite side  rise  mechanicalTy  by  the 
force  of  the  opp«j«ife  side,  and  restore 
the  eqnihbrium  of  bulk  and  momen- 
tum of  both  sides. 

XI.  T!iat,from  similar  causes,  the 
teaction  of  the  earth  to  the  sun, 
which  is  first  displayed  by  the  mo- 
bile waterar,  these  are  most  affected  in 
the  perihelion,  and  least  in  the  aphe- 
jon;  and  hence  (he  psrihdion  de- 
nands  in  its  line  of  action  the  cen- 
InfliCAl  force  of  more  water  than  the 


aphelion,  by  which  the  seas  follow  it 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere^  as 
it  varies  its  declinution.  Its  decima- 
tion is  now  m  23^  south,  and  there- 
fore the  seas  preponderate  in  the 
aoutftem  hemisphere ;  but  when,  in 
less  than  10,455  years,  tite  declina 
tion  becomes  23*^  north,  the  seas  wiL 
then  equally  preponderate  in  the 
northern  hemisphere.  The  difference 
of  force  is  as  11  in  theperihelion  to 
10  in  the  aphehon.  Tnese  regular 
alternations  of  the  seas  are,  therefore 
the  chief  cause  of  the  various  land 
and  marine  strata,  while  Tt  appears^ 
from  their  succession  and  number, 
that  the  perihelion  must  many  times 
have  progressed  around  the  ccliptick 
in  penods  of  20,910  years. 

CorolUny.  Of  course,  as  qvan ti- 
tles of  intervening  gas  are  moved  by 
the  central  force,  and  as  the  same 
force  will  move  only  the  same  quan- 
tity in  the  same  tmics,  the  dimen- 
sions, or  area,  of  the  volume  of 
moved  gas,  must  in  the  same  times 
be  equal;  hut  the  proposition  is  only 
an  amusing  harmony,  because  the 
orbits  must  be  as  the  forces,  greater 
when  nearer,  and  less  when  farther 
off: 

Xn.  That  as  comets,  however  they 
originate, pass  throag»h  the  solar  sys 
tern  generally  at  high  angles,  so  their 
deflections  are  created  by  the  sun^a 
diffused  action  in  his  sphere  of  action, 
which  is  inversely  as  the  cube  of  the 
cosine  and  as  the  sines.  In  like 
manner  the  piTtnrbations  of  the 
planets  are  inrcfsely  as  the  rirbe  of 
the  cosine  of  their  pphercs  of  action, 
and  as  tlnj  sines  fnibordinate  to  the 
solar  force.  On  rhi?prii>ciple  all  the 
orbits  of  comets  mny  be  reduced  to 
the  utmost  desrree  of  precision^  Sov 
alsO)  with  the  perturbations  of  the 
phinets  themselvefs  their  orbs  of  ac- 
tion interfere  inversely  as  the  cube 
of  the  cosine  and  as  thie  sine  of  their 
latitudes^ 

Cor.  T\\e  sim  bring  the  centre  ul 
the  sj-sieni,  and  all  the  motions  in 
it  being  abstracted  from  the  sun, 
whose  motions  are  a  remainder,  so, 
the  Rim's  motions  admittfng  of  no 
modification  from  the  parts,  any  dis- 
turbances among  them  are  speedily 
corrected  by  the  absolafe  force  of  tho 
centre. 

XIII.  Facts  do  not  enable  us  l» 
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detennine  the  cause  of  the  son's  pro- 
gression! but  that  progression  is  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  orbit  revolu- 
dons  of  the  planets,  while  their  rota- 
tions on  their  axes  are  abstractions 
from  their  own  orbit  velocity ;  and 
the  momentum  of  each  planetary 
mass  is  then  the  source  of  all  the 
motions,  combinations,  powers,  ac- 
tions, re-actions,  vegetable,  and  ani- 
mal life,  dbc.  &c.  which  are  display- 
ed by  its  parts  and  atoms  on  its  sur- 
face or  elsewhere.  All  these  are  so 
many  deflections  from,  and  excite- 
ments to,  the  terrestrial  momentum, 
and  they  begin  in  it  and  are  ulti- 
mately returned  to  it;  while  the  ter- 
restrial momentum  is  itself  part  of 
the  momentum  of  the  sun,  which 
fosters,  by  its  light  and  heat,  (the 
momenta  of  its  atoms)  all  those 
multitudinous  phenomena  which  it 
generates  by  the  momentum  of  its 
mass.  Such  is  the  scheme  of  na- 
ture—such the  solar,  and  perhaps 
the  eeneral,  system  of  the  vast  ma- 
terial universe. 

XIV.  That  other  pretended  proofs 
of  an  absurd  principle  of  attraction 
are  almost  benenth  contempt.  In 
an  elasiick  atmosphere,  its  pressure 
on  bodies  is  in  right  lines,  and  the 
force  iaverselv  as  the  cube  of  the 
lines.  If  the  lines  then,  on  one  side, 
are  shortened  by  any  interception, 
the  longer  lines  of  force  on  the  op- 
posite side  press  the  body  towards 
the  interceptmg  object.  In  this  way 
floating  corks  mtercept  each  other's 
pressure,  and  go  tosrelher  p  so  boats 
mcline  to  intercepting  ships,  plum- 
mets to  intercepting  mountains,  and 
nicely-poised  lead-balls,  and  drops 
of  water  and  mercury,  yield  to  each 
other^s  interception.  T^his  law,  and 
fittinfi[  forms,  are  the  causes  of  all 
ehymical  attraction,  and  of  the  as- 
cent in  capillary  tubes;  while  the 
attractions  of  electricity  and  its  mo- 
difications in  galvanism  and  mag- 
netism, arise  from  a  separation  of 
atoms  usually  in  fit  combination; 
and  the  efibrt  to  restoration  affects 
bodies  placed  in  the  space  in  which 
the  effort  exists.  The  whole  is  me- 
chanical, and,  in  reasoning:,  we  must 
consider  :n  all  cases  the  modvs  opt' 
randi;  or,  we  only  mystify  and  ob- 
tiruct  xTtquiryt  and  liatt  no  real 
knoidtdgt. 

Space,  according  to  this  system,  is 


the  extension  of  matter,  or  of  matter 
in  motion,  or,  in  fine,  the  extension 
of  material  potter;  every  equal  space 
having  witnin  it  equal  momentum, 
or  a  tending  to  equality,  created  by 
more  matter  and  less  motion,  or  by 
less  matter  and  more  motion. 

There  is  no  space  void  of  moierta. 
nowerj  owing  to  the  elasticity  or  or- 
bit motions  of  atopis  of  gas,  which 
enlarge  as  any  space  presents  itself^ 
that  IS  less  filled  with  power  than 
any  other  space,  as  in  the  pores  of 
bodies,  and  spaces  between  the  pla- 
nets and  stars. 

Matter^  imder  all  circumstances, 
is  in  ffrcat  motion.  In  solid  forms 
in  a  planet  it  moves  with  the  planet, 
and  presses  mechanically  towards 
the  centre  of  motion.  By  rotation, 
velocity  is  superadded  as  density 
lessen^  or  as  distances  from  the 
centre.  In  fluids  and  gases,  its 
atoms  also  ore  in  great  intestine  re- 
gular motions ;  motion  taken  away 
produces  fudty,  or  imparted  confers 
fluidity. 

Motion  is  transferred  from  body 
to  body,  because  bodies  in  motion 
unite  or  conjoin  with  others,  and 
when  these  are  at  rest  the  bulk  is 
merely  increased,  and  the  velocity  is 
continued  of  the  whole  inversely  as 
the  new  bulk  to  the  old ;  and  when 
the  transfer  is  effected  by  a  change  to 
intermediate  atoms  as  in  gases,  and 
then  by  these  to  a  body  at  rest,  the 
transfer  is  as  the  number  of  atoms 
diffusing  the  motion,  or  inversely  as 
the  cube  of  the  distance. 

ImpuUe^  or  impact,  moves  a  body 
at  rest,  because,  for  a  moment,  that 
body  partakes  of  the  momentum  of 
the  impeller  ;  and  the  motion  is  con- 
tinued, because,  in  advancing  a  body 
creates  a  nascent  vacuum  in  its  rear, 
which  other  matter  closes  with  force, 
and  the  motion  only  abates  by  the 
transfer  to  the  atoms  encountered  in 
front. 

As  every  body  parts  with  its  mo- 
tion only  to  other  bodies  which  then 
display  it,  so  action  is  transferring 
motion,  and  re-action  is  receiving 
what  is  transferred,  both  therefore 
equal.  Percussion  is  one  mode  of 
parting  wth  motion,  Priction  an- 
other, and  Resistance  another,  all 
resolvable  into  mere  union.  7?«- 
Jlections  and  Dejlections  anse  from 
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the  velocity  bein^  parted  with  only 
on  the  Btnking  aide  ;  and  direct  rt- 
hmmding  arises  from  the  striking 
side  parting  with  its  motion  before 
the  rear  side,  which  produces  a  con- 
tinuous blow.  Inertia  is  the  mere 
consequence  of  all  matter  being  in 
some  previous  motion  to  that  in 
which  any  new  force  is  applied,  for 
without  motion,  matter  has  no  kind 
of  force. 

Past  mistakes  and  controversies, 
vhoxki  Space,  Time,  Power,  &c.,  have 
risen  from  inattention  to  Gas^  and 
ignorance  of  its  construction ;  about 
motion,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
lost  when  invisibly  continued  in 
gases,  or  beine  pretended  to  be  re- 
newed by  sucn  fanciful  powers  as 
attraction,  repulsion,  fermentation, 
or  fire;  and  about  Time,  from  no 
physical  effects  being  ascribed  to  the 
motions  of  the  earth  as  a  planet. 

Time  is  the  sensation  or  percep- 
tion of  the  earth's  motions,  the  sensa- 
tions succeeding,  step  by  step,  as 
the  motions  proceed;  and  Time  is 
measured  by  cycles  of  the  pheno- 
mena, as  days,  moons,  and  years. 
In  other  planets,  Time  is  measured 
by  their  particular  motions ;  and 
Time  and  Duration  are  universally 
measured  by  motions,  and  are  merely 
the  sensations  \yhich  accompany 
them  in  succession  as  cause  and 
effect. 

Motions,  changes,  and  phenomena 
on  the  earth,  or  any  planets,  are  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  motions  of  the 
earth  or  planets,  derrved  from  them, 
and  returned  into  them.  The  annuel 
and  diurnal  motions  create,  cause, 
include,  and  absorb  the  entire  events, 
progress,  andhistory  of  all  organized 
beings,  their  motions  and  phenomena 
being  mere  deflections  of  the  motions 
of  the  planet  with  which  they  are 
connected.  And  the  motions  of  the 
sun  create  the  motions  of  all  the 
planets. 

^  The  personal  and  identical  Sensa- 
tions of  animals  are  mechanical  re- 
sults of  their  whole  healthful  organi- 
zation and  vitality ;  and  reasoning 
byatuilogyiB  a  necessary  result  of 
udividual  experience  and  education 
from  imbecile  infancy,  essential  to 
preservation,  and  to  the  beneficial 
use  of  the  limbs.  &c.  as  proveditors 
Cpr  the  contained  polypus  or  absorb- 


ing stomach  ;  every  animal  b^ng  ra- 
dically a  polypus,  with  a  bodv  of 
compound  feelers,  and  a  muiuflary 
system  for  perception  and  reasoning 
by  analogy,  thobe  powers  beintr  es- 
sential to  the  due  use  of  the  fet-lers, 
or  limbs  and  other  adjuncts  to  sup- 
ply the  pply]>u8,  or  stomach,  with 
food,  soil,  excite  menl,  or  manure. 

What  is  called  mtellectuality,  is  a 
result  of  power  always  and  essen- 
tially material.  Power  is  the  original 
gencrick  perception,  and  the  root  of 
all  others  in  species,  sub-species,  and 
varieties.  It  produces  the  perception 
of  feeling  mechanically  from  the 
action  of  masses ;  and  then  the  eyes, 
ears,  nostrils,  and  palate  economize, 
characterize,  specialize,  and  assimi- 
late to  the  medullary  system  the 
actions  or  power  of  atoms,  while  the 
re- actions  of  the  parts  conveyed  to 
the  brain,  or  ganglions,  are  sensa- 
tions, and  their  reflections  what  we 
call  perceptions.  Power,  or  matter 
in  motion,  therefore,  is  the  primary 
and  immediate  cause,  not  only  of  aU 
physical  effects  on  the  largest  scale, 
but  also  of  all  organization  and  assi- 
milation of  parts,  and  of  all  medul 
lary  energy  or  mentality.  The  uni 
verse  is  power  displayed  in  and  upon 
a  system  and  systems  of  matter  pro- 
ducing all  phcnomena,bvlaws  arising 
from  varied  cross,  and  reflected  si- 
multaneous, displays  of  itself. 

Generick  causation,  or  excitement, 
is  some  matter  in  some  motion ;  ana 
all  human  or  animal  ideas  result 
from  the  economization  or  appropri- 
ation of  this  general  cause  and  its 
varieties  by  the  instruments  of  the 
senses,  which  generate  or  create  pe- 
culiar ideas  of  light  and  colour,  sound 
and  tone,  taste  and  smelL  all  of  them 
varieties  of  feeling,  which  is  mere 
impulse,  or  percussion  on  the  nervous 
or  mediUlary  system.  Nature  has 
but  one  mode  of  action,  varied  ii\  in- 
tensity ;  and  the  varied  nervous  oer- 
ceptions  of  that  mode  are  created  bv 
the  insti-uments  of  the  senses,  which 
uniform  perceptions,  as  such,  are  ge- 
nerated or  created  by  the  powers  of 
the  sensual  instruments,  and  consti- 
tute, according  to  this  system,  ani- 
mal experience,  education,  and  know- 
ledge. 

Attraction,  or  the  principle  of  action 
bv  which  bodies  are  imagined  mntu- 
allv  to  affeoC  one  another,  so  as  tu 
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move  towards  each  other,  is,  in  all  i  are  all  reducible  to  this  siniole  and 
cases,  an  utterly  irapoasibie  mode  of  i  universal  mechanical  principle.  The 
action;  because  each  of  the  bodies,  \  fall  and  weigiu  of  bodies  are  owing 
m  going  towards  the  other,  requires  to  their  being  part  of  a  system,  or 
to  be  impelled  from  its  remote  side   spherical  aggregation   in  orbicular 


where  the  other  body  is  not,  and 
where,  of  course,  it  is  not  in  power. 

Every  case  of  sensible  going  to- 
gether and  sensible  separation,  has 
therefore  some  special  cause,  the  ex- 
amination of  which  constitutes  the 
knowledge  of  nature ;  while  the  use 
of  the  terms,  without  the  exammation 
of  the  cause,  veils  knowledge  in  a 
circle  of  ignorance. 

Gravitation,  as  a  supposed  innate 
power,  was  noticed  by  the  Greeks ; 
and  particularly  by  Seneca,  who 
speaks  of  the  moon  s  attracting  the 
waters.  Kepler  enlarged  upon  it; 
also  Fermat.  After  which,  Dr.  Hook 
published  it  as  a  system ;  and  it  was 
subsequently  adopted  by  Newton  : 
but  it  is  evidently  of  the  same  nature 
as  witchcraft  or  enchantment.  It  is 
a  presumption  of  a  cause,  without 
mechanical  connexion  of  the  cause 
with  the  effect. 

Repulsion,  or  the  principle  of  action 
by  which  bodies  are  assumed  to  repel 
one  another,  or  by  their  mutual  action 
push  each  other  to  a  greater  distance, 
is  universally  an  impossible  mode  of 
action ;  because  each  of  the  bodies, 
while  moving  from  the  other,  is  in 
force  only  in  the  direction  in  which 
it  is  moving,  which  is  contrary  to  the 
direction  oif  the  other  body. 

Bodies  are  accelerated  by  any  force 
constantly  acting.  The  velocity  is 
equal  to  twice  the  distance  multiplied 
by  the  time.  The  distance  equal  to 
the  distance  in  one  second,  by  the 
square  of  the  time.  And  the  time 
equal  to  the  velocity,  divided  by  twice 
the  distance  in  a  second. 

Plenum  signifies  space,  complete- 
ly filled  with  matter ;  and  vacuum  a 
space  emirely  devoid  of  ma  t  ter.  Nei- 
ther is  probably  the  fact;  but  space 
18  filled  with  power,  i.  «.  by  atoms, 
whose  motions  enable  them  tooccupy 
every  space,  with  power  to  the  local 
exclusion  of  other  matter  not  in 
greater  power. 

All  the  forces  of  nature  may  be  ex- 
plained on  the  principle  that  they  are 
matter ^  or  alonui  in  velocity^  or  are  im- 
mediaiely  moved  by  such ;  and  astro- 
nomical and  chymical  phenomena 


and  rotatory  motion.  The  planetary 
motions  arise  from  the  radiation  of  a 
central  force  as  that  of  the  sun,  in  a 
medium  which  occupies  space.  The 
elastick  force  of  gas  arises  from  the 
atoms  being  in  circular  motions,  and 
all  animal  force  and  all  heat  arise 
from  the  concentration  and  appro- 
priation of  those  motions.  We  live 
upon  a  world  in  motion,  and  within 
a  world  of  atoms  in  motion. 

Mathematicks  examine  and  pro 
perly  treat  of  abstract  number  and 
quantity;  and  can  legitimately  be 
extended  only  to  mechanical  action 
as  motion  (number),  and  matter 
(quantity),  the  rectangle  of  these  be- 
ing momentum.  They  serve  also  as 
symbols  to  illustrate.  But  it  is  gross 
sophistry  to  mingle  maihemaiical 
science  with  any  assumed  powers 
not  mechanical,  or  within  the  scope 
of  mechanical  investigation,  whilo 
this  is  the  ignominious  practice  of  all 
modern  physicks. 

Forces  which  are  not  supposed  to 
be  di^rivcd  from  other  motions,  are, 
of  course,  original  and  miraculous ; 
and  such  arc  those  taught  by  the 
philosophy  of  the  dark  ages,  called 
attraction,  repulsion,  gravitation,  and 
the  like. 

Sympathy  or  affection,  and  anfi- 
pathy  or  aversion,  mere  mental  or 
nervous  phenomena,  arc,  by  a  false 
analogy,  allied  to  attrnnion  and  re- 

fiulsioii ;  and  to  this  supposed  ana- 
ogy,  is  owng  the  popular  belief  in 
these  pretenoed  qualities  of  most 
matter. 

Most  natural  phenomena  have,  for 
two  centuries,  been  explained  by 
conferring  gratuitous  powers  on  the 
natural  agent  corresponding  in  name 
with  tlie  phenomena ;  but,  it  may  be 
Justly  Questioned,  whether  the  agent 
is  not  single  and  simple,  and  whether 
the  re-agents  are  not  in  most,  if  not 
all  cases,  the  causes  of  the  peculiar 
phenomena.  Thus,  heat  is  ascribed 
to  heat-making  atoms;  bodies,  going 
f^gether,  is  ascribed  to  attraction! 
life,  to  a  principle  of  life;  tangent 
motion,  to  projectile  force,  &c. 

Some  phenomena,  whose  explica 
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tion  is  not  easy,  present  themselves, 
and,  instead  of  connecting  them  by 
due  research  in  mechanical  science, 
the  powers  of  witchcraft  are  invented, 
and  all  nature  is  then  mystified  in- 
stead of  being  explained. 

The  errour  of  faith,  in  witchcraft 
and  enchantments,  lay  in  the  belief 
of  causes  not  proximate,  mechanical, 
and  immediate,  either  b^  actual  con- 
tact or  material  intervention.  Masses 
and  atoms  are  alike  acted  on  me- 
chanically. 

When  we  speak  of  oxygen,  nitro- 
gen, and  hydrogen,  we  merely  give 
names  to  various  elementary  powers, 
and  do  not  precisely  define.  The 
words  are  often  abused  by  inadver- 
tency. When  we  say  that  hydrogen 
fixes  oxygen  and  generates  heat,  we 
do  not  exactly  mean  that  the  hydro- 
gen and  oxygen  of  our  experiments 
80  combine;  out  that  some  combina- 
tion of  some  property,  always  allied 
to  oxygen,  combines  with  some  pro- 
perty always  allied  to  hydrog^en. 
This  property  we  call  the  principle 
of  each,  but  from  that  principle  our 
observations  may  be  very  remote. 
So,  if  oxygen  and  nitrogen  produce 
electricily,~we  are  not  to  refer  to  our 
oxygen  and  nitrogen,  but  to  some 
ultimate  fundamental  principle  of 
each,  which  nature  detects.  If  each 
produces  li^ht  and  heat,  these  in  fire 
and  electricity  are  as  different  as  hy- 
drogen and  nitrogen ;  and  the  oxygen 
being  common,  the  differences  arise 
from  some  variance  in  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  hydrogen,  and 
nitrogen  when  combining  with  oxy- 
gen. In  burninsf  and  flame,  carbon 
IS  a  necessary  aajuncl ;  and,  in  elec- 
tricity, it  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  mere 
re-combination  of  oxygen  and  nitro- 
gen ;  for  in  air  there  is  aqueous  va- 
pour, and  different  substances  em- 
ployed as  conductorsj  afford  different 
colours  and  intensities,  arising,  no 
doubtj  from  the  elementary  principles 
combined.  We  believe  that  oxygen, 
nitrogen,  and  hydrogen,  are  merely 
elementary  atoms  in  different  deerees 
of  motion ;  but  there  may  be  different 
kinds  of  atoms  in  the  same  motion, 
or  both — (but  we  may  be  wronff)— 
oni>  the  hypothesis  seems  to  explain 
the  phenomena  plausibly. 

Among  modern  metaphysicians, 
Gasscndi  taught  that  all  our  ideas 
are  derived  from,  and  compounded 


of,  sensations.  Hobbes  taught  the 
same ;  and  Locke  followea  them, 
superadding  Refiectum,  or  ideas  de- 
rived from  the  operation  of  the  un- 
derstandingj  posterior  to  ideas  derived 
from  sensation. 

Leibnitz  taught  a  pre-esiablished 
Harmcnyy  by  which  the  mind  con- 
tains general  notions  and  truths,  like 
the  plant  m  the  seed,  so  that,  accoid- 
ing  to  him,  "  every  thing  goes  on  in 
the  soul  as  if  it  had  no  body ;  and  in 
the  body  as  if  it  had  no  soul."  Mal- 
branche  maintained,  that  the  com- 
munication between  the  mind  and 
body  was  a  constant  miracle,  arising 
from  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
Deity. 

OpticisTtij  or  the  doctrine  that  thif 
is  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  was 
an  inference  from  the  pre-eslabli*hed 
hannoniu  which  was  assumed  to  be 
formed  oy  the  Deity,  and  therefore 
perfect.  Another  phrase  of  Leibnitz 
was  th^  law  of  continuity^  meaning 
that  motion  is  never  lost,  which,  ex- 
tending to  soul,  he  maintained  that 
it  never  ceases  to  think  even  in  sleep 
or  in  a  fit.  Nature,  says  Helvetius, 
never  proceeds  per  saUurn  (never 
jumps),  and  the  law  of  continuity  is 
exactly  preserved. 

The  two  great  principles  of  Leib- 
nitz were,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a 
thing  to  be,  and  not  to  be,  at  the  same 
time ;  and  that  nothing  is  without  a 
sufficient  reason  why  it  should  be  so, 
rather  than  otherwise. 

Descartes  taught  a  plenum  of  mat- 
ter; and  Spinoza  thb  divine  omni- 
presence, in  that  matter  wliich  he 
called  the  soul  of  ike  world. 

Collins  taught  that  a  man  can  do 
as  he  wills  or  pleases ;  but  thai  he  is 
determined  by  his  reason  and  his 
senses,  t.  e.  differently  from  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  mechanicks  or 
phy  sicks.  • 

Berkeley  maintained  that  the  ex 
istence  of  matter  was  purely  ideal, 
and  supported  this  by  certain  infer- 
ences of  the  mind  during  vision. 

Sir  Isaac  Newton  avowed  his  ob- 
ject to  have  been,  the  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God,  which  was  ncces 
sary  to  the  miraculous  powers  of  at 
traction,  repulsion,  gravitation,  vis 
inertia^  and  projectile  force,  with 
which  he  clothed  matter  and   the 
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planets.  He  rejected  the  law  of  con- 
tinuity, and  considered  those  powers 
83  restoring  lost  motion. 

Space  and  Time,  says  Law, 
have  no  external  representation  or 
objective  reality;  and  these  ideas,  as 
well  as  infinity  and  number,  are 
created  by  powers  of  the  mind. 

Hartley  taught,  and  Bonnet  after 
him,  that  the  ideas  were  communi- 
cated to  the  mind  by  vibrations,  as- 
sisted by  a  subtile  elastick  ether, 
with  which  the  nerves  are  imbued.   . 

Helvetius  ascribes  the  differences, 
in  the  minds  of  men  and  brutes,  to 
bodily  conformation  and  organiza- 
tion; Blumenbach,  to  the  different 
quantities  of  the  medullary  sub- 
stance in  the  brain.  Gall,  to  the 
parts  of  the  brain  principally  de- 
veloped. Cuvier  agrees  with  Blu- 
menoach  and  Helvetius. 

Mr.  Hume  rejects,  or  doubts,  all 
knowledfi^e  not  derived  from  the 
senses,  u  c.  those  ideas  derived  from 
reflection,  or  the  operations  of  the 
understanding ;  and,  to  cet  rid  of  the 
causes  invented  by  Newton,  and 
which  he  was  told  were  demon- 
strated, he  denies  the  assumed  ne- 
cessary connexion  of  cause  and 
effect. 

Dr.  Reid  controverts  the  theory 
that  sensations  are  the  only  objects 
of  thought,  and  that  perceptions  arc 
images,  or  pictures  in  the  mind,  and 
conjoins  innate  principles  as  powers, 
which  he  calls  common  sense. 

Leibnitz  says,  a  substance  is  a 
thing  capable  of  action,  and  a  com- 
pound substance  is  an  aggregate  of 
ftumads  which  have  no  parts,  and 
are  neither  extended,  figured,  nor  di- 
risable,  being  the  real  atoms  of  na- 
ture or  elements  of  things. 

The  metaphysical  philosophy  of 
Kant  consists  in  six  axioms :— 1. 
Consciousness  or  egotism.  2.  Time, 
ihe/ar7»  of  internal  sense.  3.  Space, 
of  external  sense.  4.  Sense  for  in- 
tuition. 5.  Understanding  for  con- 
ceptions ;  and  6.  Reason  for  ideas. 
Intuitions  are,  he  says,  present  in 
time  and  space ;  Conceptions  absent 
in  time  and  space;  Ideas,  things  out 
of  time  and  space ;  and  the  three 
generate  mina.  He  then  asserts, 
mat  time  and  apace  are  in  the  mind, 
and  are  the  receptivities  of  sense. 


categories  of  quantity,  quality,  rela- 
tion, and  mode;  ana  their  species, 
unity;  Many,  the  whole;  Existence, 
negation,  size;  Property  and  Acci- 
dents, cause  and  effect,  action  and 
reaction;  Possibility,  certainty,  ne- 
cessity. Reason,  ho  founds  on  the 
cateffories  in  their  absolute  sense,  as 
lotafity,  limitation,  substance,  cause, 
concurrence,  necessity. 

PhiloM>phy  is  divided,  by  Kant,  in- 
to Physicks,  Ethicks,  and  Logick. 
The  two  former  are  material  sci- 
ences, which  take  cognizance  of  ex- 
ternal or  internal  facts;  whereas  the 
latter  is  purely  formal^  and  treats 
only  of  the  form  and  connexion  ot 
our  thoughts. 

Sense  is  the  faculty  which  receives 
the  matter  of  all  the  phenomena  of 
nature ;  it  is  therefore  vassive,  and 
has  only  two  modes  or  forms  of  re- 
ceinng.  It  consists  therefore  of  the 
two  receptivities,  time  and  space. 

Reason  is  a  faculty  that  acts  quite 
independently  of  time  and  space,  by 
its  six  pure  activities^  whicli  are  the 
Six  Ideas— Absolute  Totality;  Ab 
solute  Limitation ;  Absolute  Sub- 
stance ;  Absolute  Necessity  ;  Abso- 
lute Cause ;  Absolute  Concurrence. 

Mathematicks  is  the  science  o 
the  laws  of  the  Setisitive  Faculty 
or  of  the  two  mental  receptivities 
Time  and  Space. 

Metaphy sicks  is  a  pure  rational 
science  that  contemplates  the  ra- 
tional grounds  of  all  that  presents 
itself  to  the  mind.  Hence  we  have 
metaphysicks  of  nature,  or  the  sci- 
ences of  ontology  and  cosmology; 
and  metaphysicks  of  morals  or  the 
sciences  of  psychology  and  theology. 

Philosophy  investigates  the  facul- 
ties of  Sense.  Undrrstanding,  and 
Reason,  and  tneir  results.  Intuition^ 
Conception^  and  Jdra,  together  with 
their  application.  Intuition,  present 
in  Time  and  Space.  Conception, 
absent  in  Time  and  Space.  Idea, 
out  of  Time  and  Space. 

An  Intuition  is  every  thing  present 
in  Time  and  Space,  that  we  feel,  see, 
hear,  taste,  or  smell. 

A  Conception  is  every  thing  a6- 
scnt  in  Time  and  Space,  that  we 
think  of  only,  but  do  not  touch 
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An  Idea  is  cvory  thing  ou^  of  Time 
and  Space  that  we  think  of  only,  but 
which  can  never  come  into  Time 
and  Space. 

This  philosophy  teaches  that  we 
have  knowledge  li  priori  which  is 
both  universal  and  necessary,  and  is 
therefore  not  derived  from  experi- 
ence; that  objects  are  only  given  to 
us  by  the  united  operations  of  sense 
and  understanding,  and  that  reason 
itself  bos  the  power  to  generate  pure 
knowledge  H  priori.  The  object  of 
the  "  Critick  of  pure  Reason"  being 
to  establish  that  we  have  syntheti- 
cal judgements  a  priori. 

Of  all  the  matter  that  is  given  to 
the  mind,  it  is  impossible  io  nieel 
with  any  that  is  not  contained  in  the 
two  receptacles  Time  and  Space. 
Therefore  Time  and  Space  contain 
the  sum  and  substance  of  all  our 
knowledge,  and  Time  and  Space 
themselves  exist  in  the  mind,  for  as 
knowledge  really  does  exist  in  the 
mind,  that  which  contains  it  must 
he  in  the  mind  also ;  hence  Time  and 
Spnce,  say  the  Kantesians,  are  in 
the  mind. 

Mr.  Locke  ascribes  the  alleged  in- 
forioriiy  of  the  reasoning  po%vers  of 
brutes  to  their  inability  of  abstract- 
ing or  making  general  ideas  ;  but 
other  writers  doubt  whether  men 
ev<»r  make  such ;  and  most  of  them 
admit  that  all  animals  reason  by 
analogy,  because  old  ones  are  more 
sagacious  than  younflj  ones,  and  be- 
cause few  of  tnem  Incur  a  second 
time  a  danger  they  have  once  ex- 
perienced' What  are  called  habits 
and  instincts,  appear  to  arise  from 
construction  ana  capability,  produc- 
ing resulting  practices,  which  the  ex- 
perience of  generations  proves  to  be 
the  most  tit  and  convenient  to  their 
power  and  natural  constitution. 

Locke's  doctrine,  that  we  have  no 
innate  ideas,  and  that  all  our  ideas 
are  compounded  of  sensations,  was 
previously  taught  by  Gassendi  and 
Hobbes.  "External  objects,"  says 
Mr.  Locke,  "furnish  the  mind  with 
the  ideas  of  sensible  qualities  \,  and 
the  mind  furnishes  the  understand- 
ing with  ideas  of  its  own  opera- 
tions." 

Logicians  teach  five  nilcs  of  con- 
ception, or  perfect  reflection,  as  fol- 
lows:— 


1.  Conceive  of  things  clearly  and 
distitictly  in  their  own  natures. 

2.  Conceive  of  things  compUiely 
in  all  their  parts. 

3.  Conceive  of  things  comprehcn- 
airdy  in  all  their  properties  and  re- 
lations. 

4.  Conceive  of  things  exUnaivdy 
in  all  their  kinds. 

5.  Conceive  of  things  orderly,  or 
in  a  correct  method. 

Hence  every  perfect  idea  includes 
clearness,  completeness,  comprehen- 
siveness, extent,  and  system  or  or- 
der. 

Astrology  is  an  errour,  because  it 
connects  certainties  with  mere  pro- 
babilities ;  but  not  such  an  errour,  as 
very  ignorant  though  popular  writers 
would  make  it.  For  example,  no 
astrologer  views  the  heavens  in 
making  predictions;  but  merely  con 
suits  an  ephemeris,  for  it  seldom 
happens  that  half  the  planets  are 
above  the  horizon,  anci,  if  so,  no 
eve  could  fix  their  positions.  Nor  is 
the  erection  of  a  horoscope  of  the 
twelve  houses,  or  equal  divisions,  an 
affair  of  calculation,  but  it  is  formed 
in  a  few  minutes.  Only  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  addition  and  substrac- 
tion  is  required,  and  the  pompous 
nonsense  in  books  and  novels 
proves,  to  demonstration,  Uiat  the 
art  practised  by  these  writers  of  con- 
necting words  and  paragraphs  is  al' 
together  distinct  from  knowledge  of 
their  subjects. 

Astrology,  prophecy,  &c.  imply 
fate;  but  the  mistake  arises  from 
this  principle,  that  all  possible  events 
are  within  a  certain  probability.  If, 
then,  100  events  are  foretold  with 
various  probabilities  of  corainc  to 
pass,  a  certain  number,  as  half,  a 
third,  or  two-thirds,  must  always 
happen  as  foretold  ;  and  however  or 
by  whatever  means  foretold.  The 
means  mcrel>;relievc  the  prophet  from 
the  palpable  imposture  of  inventing 
his  prognosticks.  One  means  are  as 
good  as  another  for  this  deception 
on  the  understanding;  and  whether 
100  probable  events' are  foretold  by 
the  sediments  of  tea-cups,  planets, 
entrails  of  birds,  shufOing  of  cards, 
dreams,  pricking  in  a  book,  or  moiet 
on  the  body,  dome  30,  40,  60,  or  GQ^ 
are  equaRy  likely  to  come  to  pssa^ 
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There  are  two  species  of  necessity 
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often  confounded  and  mingled,  phy- 
sical and  moral,  but  really  distinct. 
The  laws  of  nature  are  imperative, 
and  hence  the  government  of  physi- 
cal necessity ;  but  the  moral,  social, 
and  personal  relations  of  man  are 
indifterent  to  nature,  and  therefore 
perfectly  free. 

It  is  proper  to  distin'giiish  between 
fiicts  or  certainty,  and  what  is  called 
fate.  A  thinjr  is  what  it  is,  and  is 
not  another  tliingr.  This  is  a  mere 
fact.  An  event  happens  one  woy, 
and  not  two  ways.  This  also  is  a 
mere  fact,  and  nothing  but  the  men? 
feet.  But  the  causes,  or  actions  and 
1  reactions,  are  independent  of  each 
|1       other,  and    various    in    kind;    and 

I  therefore  the  proditction,  or  event,  is 
M  distinct  from  any  of  the  preceding 
l'       causes  taken  separately,  while  each 

I I  of  them  are  independent  of  the  others. 
!  To  constitute  &te  or  destiny,  the 
J  causes  which  go  before  the  result 
jl  must  be  as  necessary  as  it,  and  con- 
curring for  that  special  purpose. 
There  is  a  general  certainty  that 
there  must  always  be  some  result ; 
but  some  result  is  not  a  special  re- 
sult, which,  therefore,  is  not  neces- 
sary. 

In  animal  actions,  the  judgement, 
deeiflion,  and  action  depend  on  the 
fluctuating  and  variable  experience 
of  the  animal,  as  a  selfish  individu- 
ality or  microcosm,  and  tlierefore  no 
animal  decisions  or  actions  are  ne- 
cessary. 

The  final  cause  of  animal  exist- 
ence in  such  variety  and  numbers, 
is  their  reciprocal  use  to  each  other 
io  fructifyinff  the  soil,  and  addinsf  to 
the  natural  tood  in  vegetation.  This 
they  effect  by  respiration,  and  by 
chymical  decompositions  in  the  la- 
boratory of  their  bodies.  Without 
their  excrements  and  remains,  the 
soil  would  become  arid,  and  all  the 
pabulums  of  vegetation  would  be 
voIatili2ed  and  (Sspersed  Hence, 
nature  peoples  every  leaf,  flower, 
stem,  and  pore,  and  the  end  is  effect- 
ed by  the  countless  multitudes, 
lliey  manure  the  soil,  sustain  vege- 
tation, and,  in  return,  vegetation 
sustains  them.  It  is  a  circle  of  ex^ 
istence,  in  which  each  part  and  every 
link  is  useful  and  necessary.    The 


verts  soil  into  vegetables,  and  these 
again  sustain  animalization. 

When  water  is  raised  into  steam, 
we  see,  by  the  microscope,  small 
spheres  like  bubbles  formed ;  and  thia 
is  always  the  form  which  aqueous 
vapour  assumes  while  evolving  from 
its  mass  of  fluid.  It  is  therefore  to 
be  suspected,  that  these  spheres  con- 
sist of  atoms  in  various  excitement 
of  rotation,  like  the  atoms  which  form 
the  surface  of  a  planet  They  are 
products  of  the  excitement  which 
produced  the  evaporation,  and  then 
this  excitement  being  motion,  any 
cold  body,  or  medium,  takes  off  the 
motion  of  those  little  spheres,  and 
they  then  fall  together  in  drops.  This 
seems  to  be  an  analogy  by  which 
we  may  infer  the  structure  of  all 
gases.  It  is  difllicult  to  conceive  the 
orbits  of  simple  atoms,  and  in  this 
wav,  as  spheres^  all  may  work  to- 
gctner,  and  the  ditforent  parts  of 
ihfse  spheres  may,  in  power,  consti- 
tute what  we  call  elemeuts.  The 
equatorial  parts  the  more  active,  and 
the  polar  the  more  sluggish.  The 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  in 
equatorial  activity,  and  the  nitrogen 
in  relative  inertness. 

The  perception  of  objects  is  made 
by  impressions  on  the  intermediate 
senses ;  but  strong  recollections  often 
reverse  tlio  process,  and  perception 
creates  on  the  sense  an  impression 
equivnh'nt  to  the  uminl  external  ac- 
tion. Often,  too,  the  senses  become 
diseas<»d  and  pcrr-eptions  arise  from 
the  disease  and  excitemeni  of  the 
sense.  These  are,  and  have  been, 
the  causes  of  all  those  mistakes  ana 
illusions  which  ignorance  and  super- 
stition have  ftscribed  to  supernatural 
agency.  Henro  all  the  ghosts,  vi- 
sions, knock iiifffi,  &c.  Ac.  when  not 
frauds  and  falsehoods. 

In  phyfliognomy  a  habit  of  mind 
begets  a  cast  of  features,  by  which 
the  mind  may  often  be  inferred.  So 
the  development  of  parts  of  ihebrain 
enlarges  the  power  of  those  parts,  if 
opportunities  favour,  and  sonje  gene* 
ral  deductions  may  be  made ;  but  not 
uith  the  precision  assumed  by  phre- 
nology or  craniology. 

That  perception,  memory,  volition, 
and  all  the  mental  phenomena,  are 
in  some  way  associated  ordfiiendant 
for  tlieir  hiMilthy  action  on  the  brain, 


mnnure  of  insects  and  animals  con-  '  cannot  be  for  a  moment  queationed. 
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Herman  G^oltz  passed  many  years 
in  anatomical  examination  of  that 
delicate  viscus,  the  dead  brain,  endea- 
vouring to  discover  some  coincidence 
between  its  marvellous  structure  and 
its  important  uses.  To  this  end,  the 
whole  concentrated  force  of  his  acute 
intellect  was  directed.  Sometimes 
he  was  elevated  by  the  hope  that  he 
had  ascertained  the  source  of  the 
reasoning  faculty,  and  the  seat  in 
which  the  passions  are  generated; 
but  these  gleams  of  success  were 
transient,  and  were  succeeded  by 
total  obscurity.  At  one  period,  he 
conceived  that  he  had  actually  drawn 
aside  the  curtain,  and  beheld  the 
mysterious  processes  that  are  per- 
formed in  the  occult  laboratory  of 
nature ;  but  he  confessed  himself  de- 
ceived, and  afterwards  cordially  ac- 
knowledged that  the  curtain  itself 
was  a  mere  delusion.  Exhausted  by 
these  sudden  al  ternations  of  hope  and 
disappointment,  the  fabrick  of  his 
understanding  gave  way,  and,  in  a 
moment  of  despair,  he  hanged  him- 
self in  his  dissecting-room,  and  was 
nearly  devoured  by  the  rats  before 
his  loss  was  discovered  and  his  fate 
deplored.  Before  he  accomplished 
his  last  resolve,  he  wrote  on  a  slip  of 
paper  these  impressive  words  :  "For 
more  than  twenty  tedious  years  I 
have  pursued  a  phantom,  an  i^is 
faiuuSf  that  has  decoyed  me  mto 
ruin  and  misery.  My  vision  has  be- 
come so  dim,  that  I  can  no  longer 
distinguish  the  objects  of  my  re- 
search; my  hand  is  too  tremulous  to 
hold  the  scalpel.  Confined  in  this 
charnel-house,  I  have  been  estranged 
from  nature's  fair  and  inviting  pro- 
spects ;  I  have  cultivated  no  man's 
friendship,  nor  sousht  for  the  afiec- 
tion  of  woman.  I  have  indeed  read 
of  the  charms  of  society,  the  exhila- 
rations of  wine,  the  dchght  of  a  do- 
mestick  partner,  and  the  blessedness 
of  children  :  but  I  have  been  a  soli- 
tary student ;  water  has  been  my 
only  beverage ;  no  females  can  re- 
proach me  with  professions,  nor  can 
a  child  curse  me  for  existence.  To 
live  longer^is  useless ;  the  past  has 
been  misemployed;  the  present  is 
M'earisome,  and  I  will  anticipate  the 
future." 

The  notion  we  annex  to  the  words, 
matter  end  mind,  savs  Stuart,  is 
*ncrely  relative,   if  I  am  asxed,  what 


I  mean  by  matter,  I  can  only  explain 
myself  by  saying,  it  is  that  which  is 
extended,  figure,  coloured,  move- 
able, hard,  soft,  rough  and  smooth, 
hot  or  cold ;  that  is,  I  can  define  it 
in  no  other  way,  than  by  enumerating 
its  sensible  qualities.  It  is  not  mat- 
ter or  body  which  I  perceive  by  my 
senses,  but  only  extension,  figure, 
colour,  and  certain  other  quantiee, 
which  the  constitution  of  my  nature 
leads  me  to  refer  to  something  which 
is  extended,  figured,  and  coloured. 
The  case  is  precisely  similar  with 
respect  to  mind.  We  are  not  imme- 
diately conscious  of  its  existence,  but 
we  are  conscious  of  'sensation, 
thought,  volition — operations  which 
imply  the  existence  of  something 
which  feels,  thinks,  wills,  &c. 


POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 

PouTicAL  Economy  is  a  specula- 
tive science,  whose  data  are  often 
vague,  and  conclusions  subject  to  the 
errours  of  system.  When  founded 
on  arithmetick  its  reasonings  do  not 
in  general  apply  to  society,  which  is 
a  compound  of  facts,  affections,  and 
passions,  not  to  be  controlled  by  the 
despotism  of  figures ;  while  the  mul- 
tiplied relations  of  society  constantly 
baffle  isolated  considerations.  Ne- 
vertheless, it  has  corrected  some  er- 
rours, and  established  a  few  truths 
amidst  a  greater  number  of  absurd 
and  mischievous  dogmas. — Some  of 
its  more  popular  truths  are  the  fol 
lowing : — 

That  national  wealth  does  not  con- 
sist in  mere  money  or  coin. 

That  what  one  nation  gams  by 
commerce  or  manufactures,  another 
does  not  lose. 

That  national  superiority  does  not 
depend  on  repressing  the  industry^ 
and  impoverisning  the  resources  of 
other  nations. 

That  it  is  not  better  to  make  at 
home  ever^  thing  we  want,  rather 
than  permit  other  nations  to  pn  A 
by  selling  to  us. 

That  national  prosperity  is  not  to 
be  judged  of  by  the  balances  of  trade^ 
as  represented  by  custom-house  en- 
tries. 

That  statesmen  and  legislators  do 
not  know  better  how  to  direct  th 
various  branches  of  industry,  and  tho 
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emplofuient  of  capital,  than  the  in- 
dividuals who  draw  their  aubaisLence 
from  ihem. 

That  commerce  and  manufactures 
cannot  be  aided  by  artificial  restric- 
tions, limitationB,  and  modes  of  tax> 
ation. 

.That  no  country  can  be  enriched 
bv  compelling  the  people  to  pur- 
cnase,  during  an  indefinite  length  of 
time,  inferiour  commodities  at  exor* 
bitant  prices. 

That  capitals  cannot  be  changed 
in  their  direction,  and  forced  by  go- 
vernmental regulations  out  of  their 
htlbitual  channels,  without  injury  to 
individuals,  and  disadvantage  to  na- 
tional wealth. 

That  population  is  not  alwavs  and 
by  all  means  to  be  encouraged. 

That  luxury  and  profuse  expendi- 
ture, by  encouraging  industry,  are 
not  beneficial  to  a  country ;  and  fru- 
gality the  reverse. 

That  taxes  impoverish  a  nation, 
though  spent  at  home. 

That  nigh  tnxes  are  injurious, 
thoutrh  tbey  urge  to  great  exertion ; 
and,  though  spent  at  home,  do  not 
foster  industry. 

.That  governmental  expenditure 
does  not  operate  merely  like  taking 
money  out  of  one  hand  to  put  into 
the  other. 

That  a  national  debt  is  a  national 
curse;  and  paper  money  synonymous 
with  destitution. 

That  colonies  are  not  advantage- 
ous to  the  mother-country,  owing  to 
any  monopoly  they  afiford. 

That  chartered  companies,  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  monopolies,  are 
injunous  institutions,  in  regard  to 
commerce  and  manufactures. 

That  national  splendour  is  no  sure 
sign  of  national  wealth  and  national 
happineaSi 

That  the  prosperity  and  increasing 
nches  of  manufacturers  is  not  the 
same  thing  as  national  prosperity. 

That  we  should  not  rnake  laws  to 
mcrease  the  wealth  and  influence  of 
great  capitalists,  and  put  the  poor  who 
work  for  them  more  completely  un- 
der their  subjection. 

We  ought  not  sp  to  frame  a  na- 
tional system,  as  to  make  the  rich 
richer,  and  the  poor  poorer. 

That  it  is  expedient  to  allow  an 
indnstrions  man  to  purchase  thn  arti- 
cles he  stands  in  need  of,  at  the  best 
market,  and  the  cheapest  rat?. 
VoT.  If!   18 


That  laws  ought  to  Operate  with 
equal  advantage  to  all  classes  of  the 
community,  and  protect  all  classes 
equally. 

That  restrietlohs,  high  duties^  and 
prohibitions  on  imported  goo<)s,  do> 
not  render  domestick  manu&ctures 
cheap. 

That  restrictions,  high  duties,,  and 
prohibitions  are  not  necessary  to 
furnish  employment  for  our  peo^e  at 
home:  agriculture  and  comjiicrce^ 
and  the  trades  connected^  hting  ade- 
quate for  that  purpose. 

The  best  patriots  are  the  9dyoctdt» 
for  free  trade,  and  free  ports  among 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Tlie  first  book  of  the  modem  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy,  was  the 
treatise  of  Sir  Dudley  North,  in  1691, 
entitled  ^  Discourses  on  Trade,  prin- 
cipally directed  to  the  cases  of  inte- 
rest, coinage,  clipping,  and  increase 
of  money."  Notning^  of  importance 
appeared  in  Unglana  from  that  time 
tul  the  publication  of  Sir  James 
Steuart'sPrincrples  of  Political  Kco 
noniy,  about  the  year  1768;  which 
was  completely  superseded  by  Dr. 
Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  in 
1776.  Political  Economy  was  first 
treated  as  a  science  by  the  F'rench 
"  Economists;"  at  the  head  of  whoia 
was  Dr.  Francois  Qucsnay,  Physi- 
cian to  Louis  XIV. ;  who  was  born, 
in  1694,  and  died  ot  Versailles  in- 
1774,  at  the  see  of  80.  In  1758  he 
published  his  Tableau  Economique,. 
et  Mfiximes  Generales  du  Cvouverne- 
nient  Economique. 

Dr.  Quesnay  was  followed  in  the- 
same  career,  by  the  Marquis  Mira- 
beau  the  el<lerj  Mi.Mnrciere  de  la  Ri- 
viere, M.  Dui)ont  Nemours,  M.  Tur- 
erot,  and  his  biographer  Condorcet. — 
They  did  much  to  introduce  the  ge- 
nuine principles  of  free  trader  and  the 
liberal  notions  that  characterize  the 
modem  science  oj^  Political  Econo- 
my. From  this  time  to  the  publica- 
tion of  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Wealth  of 
Nations,  in  1776,  nothing  appears  to 
have  been  done  worth  detailed  notice 
in  addition  to  the  labours  of  the  Eco- 
nomists. 

The  next  step  in  the  advancement 
of  this  science,  was  the  Essay  on 
the  principle  of  Population  of^Mr. 
Malthus.  The  intent  of  this  Essay 
was  to  show    that  population  do- 
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pends  on  subsistence;  men  and  wo- 
men cannot  be  raised  unless  th«^y 
have  food  to  eat.  2.  That  plenty  of 
food  increases  population,  by  ena- 
bling marriages  to  take  place,  and 
children  to  be  raised.  All  this  had 
been  observed  before  by  M.  Herbert 
n  his  Essai  sur  la  Police  des  Grains, 
1755 ;  by  Mr.  Wallace  in  his  treatise 
on  the  numbers  of  mankind;  by 
Dr.  Darwin  in  his  Botanick  Ganien ; 
and  by  Mr.  Townsend  in  his  Disser- 
tation on  the  Poor  Laws,  1786. 

The  works  of  M.  Storch,  of  Pe- 
tersburgh;  ofM.  Ganilh;  of  Af.  Sis- 
mondi;  but  above  all  of  M.  Say, 
have  contributed  to  throw  light  on 
this  science,  among  the  S^avans  of 
the  continent. 

In  Great  Britain,  during  this  pe- 
riod, the  most  important  work  pub- 
Ushed,  was  "  The  Principles  of  Po- 
litical Economy  and  Taxation,"  by 
Mr.  Ricardo.  1817. 

The  position*  ".hus  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Ricardo,  have  been  followed  by 
Messrs.  M'Cullock  and  Mill;  and 
constitute  the  difference  between  the 
old  school  of  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  and 
the  new  school,  of  which  these 
writers  seem  to  be  at  the  head. 

Political  Economy  then  treats  of 
the  sources,  the  production,  the  dis- 
tribution, the  accumulation,  and  the 
consumption  of  national  wealth :  the 
effect  of  those  institutions  on  society 
which  are  immediately  conuectecl 
with  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
national  wealth :  and  the  effects  pro- 
duced on  society  itself  by  its  increase 
or  diminution.  The  end  and  object 
of  this  branch  of  knowledge,  is  to 
show  in  what  manner,  and  oy  what 
means,  the  physical  gratification  of 
human  wants  can  be  most  equitably, 
conveniently,  certainly,  and  effectu- 
ally distributed  among  all  the  classes 
of  society. 

Wealth  is  a  plentiful  possession 
of  those  material  obiects  on  which 
exchangeable  value  has  been  con- 
ferred by  human  skill  and  labour — 
which  arc  desired  for  the  gratification 
of  human  wants— and  wnich  cannot 
be  obtained  by  those  who  seek  them, 
but  by  givins:  some  other  object  in 
return,  eciualTy  desirable  to  him  who 
receives  it.  The  wealth  of  an  indi- 
vidual, or  a  nation,  consists  in  the 
abundance  and  cheapness  of  those 


articles  which  are  useful  or  dcsirabto 
for  the  gratification  of  human  wants. 
Hence  wealth  may  increase  where 
price  diminishes.  I  can  afford  to  lay 
out  five  dollars  in  silk  stockings  at 
the  present  price :  let  the  pnco  or  ex- 
changeable value  be  reduced  one 
half:  then  one  half  of  five  dollars 
will  answer  to  me  an  equal  purposa 

Riches  is  a  word  synonymous  with 
wealth.  The  last  expression  (wealth) 
being  gradually  adopted  by  writers 
on  political  economy  m  our  own  lan- 
guage. I  have  used  it  also.  The 
Frencn  use  the  word  Richesse ; 
meaning,  as  we  do,  plenty  of  what- 
ever is  desirable  to  man  on  accoun' 
of  its  yielding  pleasure,  or  contri- 
buting to  our  comforts,  or  necessi- 
ties. 

Sources  or  Wealth. — ^Labour  em- 
ployed in  conferring  on  a  raw  mate 
rial  some  property  or  quality  that 
renders  it  desirable.  Skill  ana  capi- 
tal are  usually  necessary  for  this  pur- 
pose ;  but  these,  by  ultimate  analy- 
sis, are  resolvable  mto  labour. 

Labour. — Human  exertion  em 
ployed  to  produce  or  confer  some  de- 
sirable quality  or  property  (that  is, 
exchangeable  value,)  on  some  raw 
material.  Hence  labour  is  the  main 
or  rather  the  only  source  of  wealth. 
Laliour  is,  for  the  most  part,  hired 
and  exerted  for  the  sake  of  the  wages 
or  remuneration  paid  by  the  em 
ployer.  When  we  speak  of  labour, 
we  usually  refer  to  tne  mere  bodily 
exertion  of  a  day-labourer,  exclusive 
of  acquired  skill.  Political  Economy 
itself  may  be  considered  as  that  sci- 
ence which  determines  the  circum- 
stances that  influence  the  productive 
power  of  human  labour,  and  the  dia 
tribution  of  the  proceeds. 

Wages.— That  portion  of  the  mo- 
ney-value of  the  commodity  pro- 
duced, which  the  labourer  receives 
as  his  compensation :  in  other  words, 
the  money  or  otheruseful  commodity 
given  as  a  compensatiim  to  ihe  la- 
bourer for  his  labour.  This  must  be 
so  much  as  to  ensure  to  the  labourer 
and  a  moderate  family,  a  portion  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  sufficient  to 
sustain  bodily  strength.  Hence,  all 
taxes  on  the  necessaries  of  life  either 
enhance  wages,  or  reduce  the  la- 
bourer to  want.  Wages  are  higher 
when  combined  with  skill,  whicn  is 
acquired  by  previous  labour  and  may 
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in  fact  be  considered  as  capital. 
Thus  the  wages  of  a  painter  or  sculp- 
tor are  far  greater  than  those  of  the 
weaver  of  the  canvass,  or  the  digger 
in  the  quarry. 

Valub.— Utility,  real  or  fancied, 
conferred  by  skill,  labour,  and  capi- 
tal. Thus,  a  piece  of  glass  made  into 
spectacles,  has  real  utility  conferred 
on  it;  a  piece  of  glass  cut  in  imita- 
tion of  a  diamond,  has  fancied  utility 
conferred  upon  it.  In  both  cases  ex- 
changeable value— that  is,  some  de- 
sirable quality  has  been  artificially 
conferred  on  the  rough  and  worthless 
materiaL 

Pboductivb  Labour  or  Industry. 
—That  which  confers  exchangeable 
value  on  any  material  object,  which 
it  did  not  possess  before ;  or  which 
confers  skill  and  knowledge,  which 
can  be  used  in  conferring  value ;  or 
which  are  in  themselves  valuable  and 
saleable,  as  the  knowledge  of  a  law- 
yer or  an  engineer. 

UifPRODUCTivE  Labour  or  Indus- 
try.—That  which  is  expended  with- 
out producing  value,  or  contributing 
to  produce  it. 

Production.— The  formation  of 
any  thing  desirable,  or  that  consti- 
tutes wealth.  It  is  the  result  of  la- 
bour. 

Produce.— The  effect  of  productive 
mdustry  employed  upon  the  soil  or 
land. 

Product. — The  effect  of  productive 
industry  employed  in  rendering  any 
material  substance  valuable.  Nearly 
synonymous  with  the  popular  word 
"Commodity."  A  product  general- 
ly depends  on  the  productive  agency 
of  nature,  of  skill,  labour,  and  capi- 
tal. It  is  for  the  most  part  the  com- 
bined result  of  these.  Thus,  in  a 
steam-engine,  the  skill,  labour,  and 
capital  are  employed  to  render  the 
natural  agents  fire  and  water  pro- 
ductive. 

Land. — ^Includes  soil,  waters,  fish- 
cries,  vegetables,  rocks,  mines,  and 
minerals.  Land  supplies  raw  mate- 
rial and  food. 

pRODUcrrvE  Agency  of  Nature, 
then,  18  the  useful  effect  of  natural 
agents,  whether  guided  or  not  by 
human  industry:  as  the  Sun,  the 
Rain,  the  Soil,  in  Apiculture;  as 
Wind  in  a  Windmill,  in  a  Ship,  in  a 


winnowing  machine ;  Water  m  a 
dam ;  Heat  in  a  furnace,  sieam,  dtc. 

Inoredientb  op  Value. — Cost  of 
the  raw  material,  which  is  sometimes 
paid  in  the  form  of  rent :  as  for  brick- 
earth  near  a  metropolis  like  London ; 
for  land  containing  porcelain  clay  : 
for  a  marble  quarry;  for  ozier  swamps 
on  river  banks,  to  make  baskets ;  lor 
a  quarry  of  burr-stone,  for  a  mine, 
&c.  The  intrinsick  value  of  raw 
material  before  anv  labour  is  bestow- 
ed upon  it,  depends  on  its  plenty  or 
scarcity,  or  the  difiiculty  or  facility 
with  which  it  can  be  procured,  and 
its  capability  of  receiving  value  by 
means  of  skill,  labour,  and  capital 
employed  upon  it.  A  handful  of  mud 
is  of  no  value ;  a  handful  of  raw  dia- 
monds may  be  of  great  value.  The 
next  ingredient  of  value,  is  wages  of 
the  labourer  (that  is  labour)  employ- 
ed in  producing  and  conferring  value 
on  this  raw  material ;  then  the  pro- 
fits of  the  capital  necessarily  expend- 
ed in  purchasing  the  raw  material, 
paying  the  wages,  furnishing  the 
tools  and  implements,  &c.  This  also 
is  reducible  to  labour. 

Measure  of  Vaiue. — ^The  actual 
practical  measure  of  value,  is,  the 
average  money-price  of  the  article  in 
question,  at  the  given  time  and  place ; 
and  it  is  the  average,  because  the 
money-market,  or  current  price,  will 
be  sometimes  a  little  higher,  some- 
times a  little  lower  than  the  natural 
price,  owing  to  temporary  fluctua- 
tions in  demand  ana  supply.  It  is 
reducible  to  the  quantity  of  labour 
the  article  can  command.  Money 
is  the  representative  ultimately  of  la- 
bour. 

PRicE.--The  amount  of  other  pro- 
ducts which  any  useful  article  will 
command  in  excnange.  This  is  ex- 
changeable value.  The  elements  of 
price  may  be  considered  as  being 
wages  and  profits ;  whether  rent  or 
the  cost  of  row  material  ever  enters 
into  the  calculation  of  price  is  doubt- 
ed by  some.  In  agricultural  produce 
it  certainly  does  not.  In  some  cases, 
where  the  raw  material  is  scarce  ana 
dear,  I  think  it  does. 

Money  Price,  Marbxt  Prick, 
Current  Price. — The  amount  in 
current  money  which  any  useful  or 
desirable  article  will  command  when 
exposed  to  sale.  This  depends  per- 
manently on  the  natural  price,  and 
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o6ea8ionally  on  the  demand  com- 
pared, with  the  suppljr.  Market  price 
IB  the  ^rtce  for  the  time  being. 

-RbalPbiox  NATomAL  Pbicb,  con- 
Bists  in  the  ooet  (if  any)  of  the  raw 
material,  the  amount  paid  in  wages 
for  the  labour  expended  upon  the  ar- 
ticle, and  the  usual  profit  :n  the  ca- 
pital employed  upon  it;  aii  reducible 
to  the  laDour  expended  upon  it  before 
it  be  fit  for  maniet  ^  It  is  that  price 
which  will  enable  the  seller  to  re- 
produce the  article  in  the  samo  mar- 
ket, with  a  reasonable  profit.  If  this 
cannot  be  obtained,  supply  ceast^s. 
Prime  cost  will  be  this  natural  pl-icc. 
deductinff  the  profit  on  the  capital 
employed. 

Social  Price.— The  price  that 
commodities  bring  when  influenced 
by  restrictions,  monopolies,  taxes, 
and  legislative  regulations.  Thus, 
the  natural  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat 
orthe  amount  of  labour  necessary  to 
•grow  it  and  bring  it  to  market,  is  one 
thing ;  the  price  of  the  same  wheat 
influenced  by  the  com  laws  of  Great 
Britain,  is  one  half  more.  This  last 
is  the  social  price. 

Glut. — Over  production :  so  that 
the  market  price  falls  below  the  na- 
tural price.  A  glut  may  be  of  a  single 
commodity,  or  of  a  great  number.  It 
may  be  of  longer  or  shorter  continu- 
ance. In  England,  for  some  years, 
it  has  been  so  extensive  and  conti- 
nued, as  to  be  almost  general,  owmg 
probably  to  the  immensely  produc- 
tive power  of  machinery,  and  the 
unequal  distribution  of  wealth. 

Raw  MATEaLAL.— Any  material 
object  employed  tb  receive  value,  or 
to  have  utility  conferred  upon  it  by 
human  industry,  skill  ana  capital. 
It  has,  therefore,  a  natural  value  de- 
pendant on  its  capability  of  receiving 
artificial  value. 

Commodities. — ^All  articles  pos- 
sessing exchangeable  valne^  and 
commanding  price, 

ExcHANOEABLB  Value. — Thot  pro- 
lerty  conferred  on  any  raw  material, 
ly  means  of  human  skill,  labour, 
and  capital  employed  upon  it,  that 
makea  it  so  desirBbla  as  to  induce 
other  perBons  to  give  for  it  aamfi 
other  valuable  article  or  commodity 
in  exchanes.  Human  skill  and  la- 
bour therefore  are  oroductivialy  ex.- 
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pended,  not  in  producing  the  com- 
modity or  article  itself,  but  the  useful 
or  fashionable  property  which  makes 
it  desirable  ana  sought  for  by  others 
—producing  and  conferring  that  va- 
lue which  causes  the  commodity  to 
be  in  demand.  Useful  articled  that 
nature  has  provided  in  abundance, 
such  as  air,  water,  fire,  li?ht,  have 
no  exchangeable  value  in  their  natu- 
ral state;  any  person  may  witKmit 
price  obtain  as  much  of  them  as  he 
need.  The  exchangeable  value  of 
an  article  increases  with  the  quantity 
of  skill,  labour^  and  capital  necessa- 
rily employed  in  producing  it.  This 
value  then  consists  in  the  power  of 
purchasing  other  goods,  conferred 
by  its  possession. 

Revenue,  Income. — The  annual 
amount  of  money  or  other  valuable 
commodities  which  a  man  is  entitled 
to,  or  receives,  whether  as  landholder 
in  the  form  of  rent — as  agriculturist, 
manufacturer,  or  merchant  in  the 
form  of  profit — as  a  member  of  one 
of  the  learned  professions  in  the  forra 
of  fees— or  ns  a  magistrate  or  pub- 
lick  officer  in  the  form  of  salary — or 
in  any  other  lawful  way. 

ExPBNDiTUBE. — That  portion  of  a 
man*s  revenue  which  he  lays  out  or 
expends  for  the  gratification  of  his 
immediate  wants  :  and  which  being 
consumed,  produces  no  further  profit 
or  advantage  than  the  gratification 
of  his  wants.  This  expenditure  may 
be  prudent  or  necessary,  according 
to  nis  situation  in  life ;  but  he  is 
neverthelcfls  poorer  in  proportion. 

CoNsuMiTiON.— Produce  may  be 
eaten  up,  worn  out,  destroyed,  con- 
sumed, for  the  personni  Ratification 
of  the  possessor,  without  view  to 
future  profit.  In  this  sense  it  is 
synonymous  with  expenditure  as 
above  explained:  and  is  unproduc- 
tive ;  as  the  wines  on  a  rich  man's 
table. 

But  it  may  be  eaten  up,  worn  out, 
destroyed,  consumed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  maintaining  labourers,  build- 
ings, tools,  machinery,  &c.  with  a 
view  to  future  profit:  this  is  pro- 
ductive consumption.  . Productively 
or  unproductivciy»  whatever  is  pro- 
duced is  consumed  on  an  average, 
in  about  a  year.  Governments  are 
great  consumers,  and  usually  with 
enormous  waste. 
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Capital.— That  portion  of  a  man's 
rovenue  which  remains  as  a  surplus 
or  saving  after  all  his  expenditures 
aro  made.  A  surplus  which  may  be 
laid  out  to  produce  Airther  profit  or 
additional  revenue. 

CiacuLATiNG  Capital.— -A  popular 
plirade  in  use  to  express  that  mass  of 
revenue,  whether  belonging  to  indi- 
viduals or  to  the  fi^overnment  of  a 
nation,  which  is  laid  out  and  ex- 
pL'ndea  in  commodities  wanted,  whe- 
ther for  immediate  consumption  or 
future  profit ;  whether  destroy^  find 
consumed  in  the  form  of  present  Ex- 
penditure, or  destined  to  form  a  part 
of  at'cunmlated  capital,  as  the  basis 
and  source  of  future  additional  in- 
come. Circulating  capital  must  not 
be  confounded  with  cu-culating  me- 
dium, which  last  consists  of  the  gold 
and  silver  coin,  and  paper  money  of  a 
eountry;  and  serves  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  facilitate,  by  means  of  a 
eommon  standard  of  reference,  the 
interchonges  and  barterin^s  of  the 
circulating  capital,  which  is  of  far 
greater  moment  and  amount. 

Wealth  is  a  relative  term,  for  as 
there  is   only  a  certain  amount  of 
property  in  a  country,  so  the  posses- 
sion of  a  large  share  by  one  man  is 
the  poverty  of  others.     The  wealth 
of  individuals  is  therefore  no  benefit 
to  the  country,  while  as  to  others  it 
is  the  cause  of  their  poverty.    If  all 
the  property  in  a  country  is  worth  a 
million,  and  one   man  has  half  a 
million,  there  remains   but   half  a 
million  for  all  others,  and  if  nine  or 
ten    possess    nine-tenths    the   rest 
would  be  poor.     This  principle  of 
accumulation,  the  curse  of  aclvanc- 
ing,  or  old,  society,  is  favoured  by 
tlie  substitution  of  money  for  barter; 
since  iroods  could  not  be  accumu- 
lated  like   money,    and    money   is 
therefore  proprrly  denounced  as  the 
root  of  all  evil,  and  it  is  declared 
that  no  rich  man  can  enter  the  kmg- 
dom  of  heavrn.    To  correct  these 
mischief!*,  the  inducements  to  accu- 
mulate should  be  diminished  by  fix- 
ing a  very  low  rutc  of  interest  for 
money  in  comparison  with  the  wages 
of  labour  or  th('  profits  of  industry. 
Money,  as  an  artificial  convenience, 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  be  ab- 
«rapt«<l,  nnd  usupts  should  be  sys- 
tematically   difcouroirRd,    for     the 
general  benefit  of  the  whole  commu- 
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nity.  Interest  of  money  is  the  sla- 
verV  of  the  borrower  to  the  lender, 
and  there  ought  to  be  as  few  slaves 
as  possible,  while  the  slavery  which 
exists  ought  to  be  of  tbe  slightest 
kind. 

Fixed  Capital  consists  of  the 
workshoDs,  warehouses,  buildings, 
tools,  ana  other  conveniences  neces- 
sary to  produce  future  profit  by 
nieans  of  the  capital  thus  invested 
in  them.  These,  in  mercantile  and 
manufacturing  lanmiage,  constitute 
the  plant  of  a  merchant  or  manufac- 
turer. The  stables,  the  barn,  the 
granary,  the  sheds,  the  carts,  lli^ 
wagons,  ploughs,  harrows,  and 
other  implements  of  husbandry,  the 
horses,  cattle,  6lc.  of  a  farmer  con- 
stitute his  plant  or  'fixed  capita]. 
Plant  is  a  metaphorical  term,  tis  if  ^ 
man  were  j)lanted  and  rooted  where 
his  fbrtune  is  to  be  made  and  grow. 

Stock,  produce  of  accumulated  lar 
hour,  kept  for  the  purpose  of  being  , 
employed  with  a  view  to  fiirther 
profit. 

PaoFTT  is  not  the  excess  which  a 
man  receives  for  any  saleable  com- 
modity beyond  the  real  or  rtatnral 
price  whiiih  includes  profit,  but  the 
return  in  value  which  he  receives  for 
layim?  out  and  managing  or  super- 
intending  his  capital.  When  a  man 
brings  to  market  an  article  possess- 
ing exchangeable  value,  it  has  al- 
ready cost  him  the  price  of  the  raw 
material,  the  amount  of  wages  em- 
ployed upon  it  (greater  In  proportion 
to  the  skill  required)  aind  the  legal 
interest  of  the  capital  employed  upon 
it.  This  is  the  prime  cost.  To  this 
he  adds  the  usual  profit  upon  his' 
capital.  The  usual  rale  of  profit  in 
a  country  regulates  the  profit  in  par- 
ticular cases.  This  usual  rate  of 
profit  is  principally  regulated  by  the 
profit  of  agrioulture,  the  earliest  and 
most  common  of  all  employments, 
but  attended  with  the  minimum  of 
profit. 

Rjbnt  is  tho  price  paid  to  a  land- 
owner, for  the  loan  of  capital  in  the 
form  of  land,  of  houses,  warehouses, 
water-power,  machinery,  &c.  Clear 
rent  is  that  which  remains  to  him, 
after  deducting  interest  of  capital, 
expenses,  and  all  out-goings.  Rent 
is  lov/er  than  profit;  because  the  jre« 
ceiver  of  rent  is  put  to  no  trouble,  m 
called  upon  for  no  skill,  and  uicurs 
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no  risk.  At  least,  this  the  case 
where  rent  is  paid  in  money.  Those 
who  embark  capital,  as  agricul- 
turists, merchants,  or  manufacturers, 
must  employ  their  capital,  under  the 
direction  of  technical  skill,  previ- 
ously and  laboriously  acquired;  and 
they  generally  incur  some  risk  of 
losing  their  profit,  either  from  want 
of  demand  for  the  article,  or  insol- 
vency in  some  of  the  purchasers. 

Interbst  is  the  rent  or  compensa- 
tion paid  for  the  use  of  capital,  gene- 
rally of  capital  in  the  form  of  money 
loaned  to  some  person,  who^  by  the 
addition  of  technical  skill,  wishes  to 
make  profit  of  the  capital  loaned. 
As  interest,  like  rent,  is  received  with- 
out any  trouble  or  risk  incurred  by 
the  lender,  it  is  always  much  less 
than  profit.  Generally,  the  avera^ 
profit  or  capital  in  any  country  Is 
three  times  the  amount  of  the  usual 
rate  of  interest,  where  business  is 
transacted  by  wholesale. 

Productive  Expend rruitx. — Capi- 
tal saved  out  of  revenue,  and  em- 
ployed with  a  view  of  profit. 

Unproducttvb  Expbndititre. — 
That  which  is  expended  on  articles 
that  are  consumed  without  any  view 
to  profit  in  consuming  them :  as  in 
food,  clothes,  wine,  amusements,  &c 
It  does  not  however  follow,  be- 
cause expenditure  takes  place  with- 
out any  thine  of  value  remaininxr, 
that  it  Is  usefess.  ,  Useful  expendi- 
ture is  one  thing,  productive  ex- 
penditure is  another.  It  may  be  use- 
ful as  the  nourishment  necessary 
to  life.  Still,  not  being  so  applied  as 
to  produce  future  profit,  it  is  properly 
termed  unproductive. 

Unproductive  Class. — Those 
members  of  society  who  do  not  la- 
bour in  any  manner,  or  whose  labour 
may  well  he  dispensed  with,  as  con- 
tributing little  or  nothing  to  the  gra- 
tification of  those  human  wants  in 
which  it  is  innocent  and  desirable  to 
indulge. 

Money. — Some  article  or  commo- 
dity, real  or  imaginary,  employed  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  bartering 
or  exchanging  for  each  other,  the  in- 
numerable" variety  of  commodities 
that  are  demanded  and  supplied.  So 
that  every  article  may  be  valued  in 
reference  to  some  common  standard 
of  exchange,  some  common  measure 


of  value,  which  should,  if  possible,  be 
devoid  of  value  itself,  except  for  thii 
use  to  which  it  is  applied.  In  some 
parts  of  Africa,  the  money  consists 
of  the  shells  called  cowries;  in  other 
parts,  of  bars  of  iron.  Most  civilized 
countries  have  adopted  the  precious 
metals  (gold  and  silver)  as  having 
an  intrinsick  value  which  fluctuates 
very  Uttle ;  for  a  common  measure 
to  be  perfect,  should  be  either  of  no 
value  or  of  a  value  not  subject  to 
change.  No  known  material  pos- 
sesses all  the  necessary  qualities; 
the  precious  metals  approach  only 
to  what  we  want. 

Money,  therefore,  (whether  coined 
money  or  paper  money)  has  or 
should  have  no  value  itt>eir :  it  is  the 
unit  or  standard  to  which  values  ars 
referred.  It  is  the  representative  and 
exponent  of  wealth ;  it  does  not  con- 
stitute wealth.  A  certam  quantity 
in  every  country  is  necessary  in  pro- 
portion tp  the  business  carried  on, 
to  serve  as  a  circulating  medium,  bv 
means  of  which  exchanges  are  cal- 
culated and  facihtated.  But  beyond 
this  employment  of  money  its  ac- 
cumulation is  useless;  or  rather  de- 
trimental. For  if  it  be  more  abun- 
dant than  the  demands  of  commerce 
for  circulating  medium  require,  the 
money  price  of  every  article  ri.«se8  in 
proportion,  foreign  commerce  is  im- 
peded, ana  the  coin  is  scut  off  to 
countries  where  it  bears  a  higher 
price.  Money  coined  out  of  gold  and 
silver  has,  within  25  or  30  years, 
been  giadnally  superseded  in  great 
part  by  paper  money ;  whether  ad- 
vantageously or  not,  all  rircumntan- 
ces  considered,  is  a  question  of  doubt 
and  limitation. 

BuLuoN  (gold  and  silver  uncoined.) 
— These,  when  manufactured,  have 
value  as  articles  of  commerce;  fur 
convenience  and  ornament  inde- 
pendent of  their  use  in  coin.  This 
value,  as  a  useful  and  ornamental 
material,  frequently  occasions  the 
market  value  of  buflion  to  fluctuate; 
and  operates  as  a  considerable  dis- 
advantage in  the  use  of  these  metals 
for  coin.  In  the  'earlv  stages  of  so- 
ciety, gold  and  silver  being  frequent- 
ly found  in  a  metallick  form,  were 
in  greater  plenty  than  iron  and 
other  metals,  which  required  to  be 
extracted  bv  a  long  anddifllicult  pro- 
cess from  the  ore.     We  see  this  in 
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Tiomer's  Iliad.  The  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  depending  on  tneir 
scarcity,  and  on  the  amount  of  la- 
bour necessarily  expended  in  pro- 
curing them,  fell  greatly  soon  after 
ihe  discovery  ana  intercourse  with 
Spanish  America. 

CiacTLATiy^  Medium. — Any  kind 
of  money,  any  common  standard  of 
measure  or  value,  whether  of  mc- 
tallick  coin  or  paper,  that  passes 
currently  in  payment  for  commodi- 
ties that  are  in  demand.  Currency 
is  the  same  with  circulating  medium. 

BANK.~The  circulating  medium, 
currency,  or  coin  of  Europe,  until 
about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
consisted  chieflv  of  coin  manufac- 
tured out  of  bullion:  every  country 
having  its  own  com,  that  served  as 
a  measure  of  value  for  all  its  domes- 
tick  transactions,  but  was  seldom 
employed  out  of  the  country.  Abroad, 
coin  passed,  a.s  it  now  does,  only  as 
bullion  of  a  given  weight  and  fine- 
ness ;  and  therefore  a  loss  was  often 
sufTered  on  remitting  it  to  foreign 
parts,  beside  the  risk  and  expense  of 
transmission.  Hence  arose  the  sub- 
stitution of  bills  of  exchange. 

Paper  Money  :  paper  currency. — 
This  is  usually  considered  as  con- 
sisting of  banker's  promissory  notes, 
payable  on  demand.  But  these  by 
DO  means  constitute  the  whole  of 
paper  money,  or  even  the  most  con- 
siderable part  of  it.  The  other  kinds 
of  paper  money  in  common  use,  are 
bank  credits  and  bills  of  exchange, 
domcstick  and  foreign,  and  mer- 
chants* drafts  on  each  other.  The 
merchant  who  draws  this  bill  of  ex- 
change in  consequence  of  having 
transmitted  goods  to  the  amount, 
either  sells  this  bill  to  his  neighbour, 
who  has  imported  goods  from  the 
same  country,  or  else  he  receives 
from  his  foreign  debtor  a  bill  of  ex- 
change in  return,  on  some  person  in 
the  country  of  the  creditor,  or  within 
the  circle  of  his  dealings.  The  price 
of  bills  of  exchange  on  a  foreign 
country  will  depend,  like  every  other 
commodity^  on  the  demand  and  sup- 
ply, and  inis  will  depend  on  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  between  the  two 
com  tries.  If  France  sells  to  Eng- 
land to  the  amount  of  a  million,  and 
has  bought  from  England  to  the 
anount  of  half  a  million,  bills  upon 


England  will  be  plentiful  jind  cheap 
in  Franco,  and  bills  on  France  will 
be  comparatively  scarce  nnd  dear  in 
England.  Exchange  is  liiniied  by 
the  trouble,  expense,  and  risk  of 
transmitting  com,  for  which  it  is  a 
substitute.  When  the  exchange  de- 
manded is  higher  than  the  risk  and 
expense,  the  merchant  refuses  to 
buy  a  bill,  but  sends  off  his  coin  to 
pay  the  balance  against  him.  Bills 
of  exchange  therefore  are  no  more 
than  contrivances  to  save  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  transmitting  coin, 
and  also  to  save  the  interest  that 
coin  will  yield  if  employed  at  home 
during  the  interval  of  transmission. 

Commerce  is  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase, and  general  interchancre  of 
valuable  commodities,  by  which  the 
wants  of  men  in  society  are  supplied. 
It  is  divided  into  the  home  trade,  the 
foreign  trade^  and  the  carrying  trade. 
Commerce  is  popularly  applied  to 
the  foreign  trade.  Tne  object  oi 
commerce  is  the  supply  to  one  coun- 
try of  the  productions  of  another ; 
but  avarice  or  profit  leads  to  specu- 
lations and  competitions  which 
swell  commerce  to  an  unnatural  ex- 
tent, cause  supply  to  precede  de- 
mand, and  create  more  miseries  than 
any  other  evils  with  which  mankind 
were  ever  afflicted. 

Home  Trade. — That  sale  and  in- 
terchange of  commodities  which  is 
carried  on  at  home  within  a  nation, 
and  where  the  inhabitants  of  that  na- 
tion are  the  sole  customers  and  pur- 
chasers. The  amount  of  the  home 
trade,  even  in  Great  Britain,  is  about 
ten  times  ihe  amount  of  the  foreign 
trade.  In  every  other  country,  from 
ten  to  twelve  times.  At  home,  each 
man  spends  about  three-fourths  of 
his  income  among  his  fellow-citi- 
zens. Foreigners  purchase  only 
what  they  aie  strongly  tempted  to 
buy. 

Foreign  Trade. — ^That  commerce 
which  is  carried  on  between  foreign 
nations.  A  merchant  is  employed 
in  bringing  valuable  articles  from  a 
distant  country  where  they  are 
cheap,  to  another  country  whei;e 
they  are  scarce  and  dear.  A  consi- 
derable benefit  of  foreign  trade  is 
the  mutual  communication  of  im- 
provements m  all  things  relating  to 
the  comfort  of  human  existence. 
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Cabbyikg  Tbaos.  consists  in  the 
carrying  of  exportable  commodities 
from  one  nation  to  another,  the  gain 
consisting  in  the  freight  thus  earned. 
This  trade  flourishes  amons  neutrals 
when  other  nations  are  belligerents. 
Sometimes  the  neutral  purchases 
the  commodities  of  one  belligerent 
and  sells  them  to  another. 

The  Balance  of  Tbade  has  long 
been  a  bugbear  with  half-informed 
people,  who  look  no  further  than 
custom-house  entries ;  but,  on  a 
great  scale,  it  is  in  fact  in  favour  of 
every  nation  upon  earth,  or  com- 
mtrce  neither  would  nor  could  be 
carried  on. 

LiTxuiuEs. — Any  commodity  j)ur- 
chased  not  necessary  or  expedient, 
according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of 
the  purchaser,  and  that  occasions  a 
disproportionate  expenditure  of  in- 
come. 

Stocks — Publick  Funds — Na- 
tional Debt. — When  the  taxes  are 
inadequate  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
state,  government  draws  upon  pos- 
terity ;  borrowing  from  inaividuals, 
and  paying  them  such  interest  as  is 
agreed  upon  for  the  capital  so  loaned. 
This  capital  does  not  any  more  exist. 
It  has  been  spent,  merged,  dissipated, 
rhe  debt  remains.  The  stipulated 
interest  with  which  the  community 
is  burdened,  is  made  transferable 
and  assippable.  The  stocks,  funds, 
national  debt,  arc  words  designating 
this  interest,  which  has  become  an- 
nually payable  to  individuals,  for  the 
caiilal  formerly  loaned  by  them- 
selves or  those  they  represent.  The 
individuals  who  pay  the  taxes,  des- 
tined to  discharge  this  annual  inte- 
rest, are  burdened  in  proponion  to 
the  amount  assessed  upon  them ; 
nnd,  as  all  who  possess  property 
raieo  iia  price  in  proportion  to  the 


burden  on  them,  so  all  taxes  fall  on 
labour,  which,  as  the  last  term,  can- 
not shift  on  any  other  class. 

Population — Healthy  Popula- 
tion.— By  this  last  term  is  meant, 
that  number  of  people  in  a  commu- 
nity which  is  sufficient  to  supply  the 
demand  of  labour,  but  barely  so. 
The  great  mass  of  the  people  livii 
more  fully,  more  happily,  where 
there  is  a  constant  demand  for  la- 
bour, than  where  that  demand  is  in 
sufficient  to  employ  those  who  have 
nothing  but  labour  to  subsist  upon 
Every  man  who  places  himself  ii 
the  market  as  a  labourer  to  be  hired, 
comes  in  competition  with  every 
other  man  in  the  same  situation ; 
and  this  competition  has  a  tendency 
to  lower  wages,  and  of  course  to  de- 
tract from  the  comforts,  and  en- 
croach upon  the  necessaries  of  life. 

Government  is  a  term  usually 
employed  to  designate  and  comprise 
the  persons  who  control  the  le^s- 
lation  and  constitute  the  executive 
power  of  a  nation.  In  almost  every 
country,  what  is  called  the  Govern- 
ment is  the  most  wantonly,  extra- 
vagant and  ill-managed  establish- 
ment that  the  people  have  to  sup- 
port. This  arises  from  mistakes  in 
the  political  structure  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mistakes,  consisting  in  un- 
necessary officers  of  government, 
paid  by  extravagant  and  unnccee- 
sary  salaries ;  in  too  much  power 
conceded ;  or  conceded  for  too  long 
a  period  ;  and  in  the  want  of  means 
to  enforce  sufficient  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  those  who  govern.  The 
system  of  government  should  be  es 
plain  to  be  understood,  and  as  simple 
in  its  construction  as  possible.  The 
agents  and  officers  of  government 
gain  by  mystery  and  complication. 
— ProftMor  Cooper, 


A  SKETCH  OF  JEWISH  HISTORY. 


Ik  the  foUQwing  tketch  of  Jewish 
Hutory,  it  is  only  attempted  to  point  out 
come  of  tlie  most  interesting'  circum- 
•tances  connected  witli  their  existence 
as  a  nation,  and  their  character  as  a 
people,  as  the  same  are  developed  in 
that  portion  of  the  Bible  called  the  01«1 
Testament.  For  the  preservation  of 
that  part  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  w« 
are  indebted  to  the  Jews,  and  on  this,  as 
well  as  many  other  accounts,  a  sum' 
nary  of  their  History,  Literature,  and 
Character  must  always  be  of  interest 
to  the  general  reader.  The  delineation 
of  the  characters  of  some  of  the  patri< 
archs,  prophets,  and  kings,  whose  wri- 
tings and  acts  form  a  large  part  of  the 
Bible,  and  a  notice  of  the  literary  beau- 
ties of  the  inspired  writers,  must  tend 
to  increase  our  respect  for  the  sacred 
Tolume.  and  for  the  remarkable  men 
from  whom  the  Jewish  nation  are  de< 
scended. 

AMERICAN  EdITOB. 

As  a  piece  of  compoaition,  the  cos- 
mogony of  the  Jews  transcends  all 
other  in  the  world.  It  is  hrief,  sub- 
lime, and  holy ;  full  of  Omnipotence, 
Omniscience,  and  boundless  love. 
All  things  sprang  from  the  Godhead, 
without  any  thine:  that  seemed  like 
human  effort,  as  in  other  cosmogo- 
nies. One  part  of  creation  arose  after 
aiiuiher,  as  rapidly  as  the  human 
mind  can  comprehend  it  in  descrip- 
tion, and  as  beautiful  and  lovely  as 
the  imagination  can  conceive  of  it. 
Other  creations  arose,  as  the  sport 
of  heathen  gods;  but  this  in  the 
Beginning  was  made  for  man  ;  and 
the^  dominion  over  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  was 
given  to  him,  and  the  greater  and 
ffu  tester  lights  were  made  for  his 
use.  "  God  said;  let  there  be  light 
in  the  Heavens,  to  divi/le  the  day 
from  the  night,  and  let  them  be  for 
signs  and  for  seasons,  and  for  days 
and    years." — ^And   certainly  these 


signs  and  seasons,  days  and  ycare, 
were  for  man  j — not  for  Himselfi  for 
to  Him  there  is  neither  beginning  o'f 
days  nor  end  of  years. 

The  disobedience  of  man,  the  loss 
of  Paradise,  the  promise  to  him  and 
to  his  seed,  all  follow  in  so  direct  u 
chain,  and,  if  the  expression  may  be 
allowed,  so  naturally,  that  we  should 
rather  pity  the  man,  for  want  of  taste 
and  understanding,  than  quarrel  with 
him,  who  wishes  to  substitute  any 
thing  else  for  this  beautiful  proema 
of  the  Jewish  Scriptures. 

The  1656  years  from  the  creation 
to  the  iiood,  from  the  length  of  hu- 
man life,  swept  off  but  few  genera- 
tions ;  and  the  father  of  Noah,  the 
connecting  link  between  the  two 
worlds,  the  line  before  and  the  other 
after  the  flood,  must  have  been  in  in- 
timacy with  the  father  of  mankind. 

From  the  flood  to  the  call  of  Abra 
ham,  427  years  after  the  flood,  the 
nations  of  the  earth  must  have  con- 
siderably increased,  and  were  proba- 
bly enlightened;  for  much  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  antediluvian  world 
was  saved,  it  is  supposed,  by  Noah 
and  his  sons.  From  the  adventures 
of  Abraham,  we  learn  that  the  people 
around  him  were  governed  by  kings, 
who  were  freouently  nt  war.  The 
knowledge  of  the  true  God,  however, 
had  been  preserved  bv  some  nations, 
as  well  as  lost  by  oiners'.  The  lan- 
guage of  mankind  had  previously 
Been  confounded,  and  ihty  were  no 
longer  of  ^''one  lip  and  one  roice.'* 
Those  acquainted  with  the  science 
of  etymology,  find,  in  every  day's 
advancement  in  knowledge,  proofs 
of  this  fact,  that  all  languages  had 
one  common  origin. 

The  next  epoch  was  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Passover— established  to 
keep  in  remembrance  the  deliverance 
of  the  Jews  from  the  land  of  Egypt 
and  the  house  of  bondage.  This  was 
430  years  from  the  vocation  of  Abra- 
ham. This  comprised  a  most  event- 
ful period  to  the  nation. — Isaac,  and 
Jacob,  and  Esau,  had  lived,  and  the 
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sons  of  Jacob,  in  primitive  simplici- 
ty;  and  the  latter  had  gone  down  to 
Kgypi,  with  their  aged  father,  to  bet- 
ter their  fortunes,  on  the  elevation  of 
Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob,  and  had 
passed  from  a  favoured  people  to 
slaves.  They  had  broken  their  way 
from  Egypt,  and  ventured  to  seek  a 
land  of  freedom,  and  one  thev  could 
call  their  own ;  and  this  was  done  by 
the  sword.  This  was  857  years  from 
the  flood ;  and  the  earth,  at  least 
some  parts  of  it,  had  become  thickly 
settled.  The  Asias  were  populous ; 
and  probably  a  food  part  of  Europe 
was  then  peopled. 

From  the  institution  of  the  Pass- 
over, to  Saul's  accession  to  the  throne 
of  Israel,  embraces  a  period  of  396 
years.  This  was  passed  in  making 
and  securing  conquests ;  sometimes 
hard  pushed  by  their  enemies,  beaten, 
and  oppressed;  and. sometimes  re- 
acting with  a  vengeance  that  made 
their  enemies  beware  of  them. 

From  Saul's  accession  to  the 
throne,  to  the  close  of  the  life  of  So- 
lomon, was  the  high  and  palmy  state 
of  Hebrew  glorv.  It  was  the  lot  of 
David  to  make  nis  empire  a  military 
one — it  was  decidedly  so.  He  was  a 
man  of  war,  and  was  surrounded  by 
the  most  valiant  band  of  heroes  that 
any  monarch  ever  had.  His,  too, 
was  an  age  of  literature.  He  sur- 
passed all  others  of  his  nation  as  a 
poet  and  a  scholar,  and  ^ave  a  men- 
tal tone  to  his  people  which  they  had 
never  known  before,  although  Sa- 
muel had  opened  the  way  for  him  by 
founding  a  school  of  the  prophets. 
He  elevated  their  poetical  taste,  and 
gave  to  the  harp  new  strings,  and  to 
ine  choir  new  members.  Jerusalem 
grew  in  his  reign,  and  the  twelve 
tribes  of  Israel  assumed  a  high  rank 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  as 
well  for  knowledge,  as  military 
irowess.  The  reign  of  his  son  So- 
omon  was  still  more  prosperous  and 
glorious.  David  had  weakened  and 
subdued  his  foes ;  and  Solomon  had 
peace  in  his  tinrie.  The  riches  of  the 
world  poured  in  upon  him,  and  he 
displayed  his  grandeur  with  Oriental 
magnificence.  He  was  wiser  than 
all  who  went  before  him—"  And  So- 
lomon's wisdom  excelled  the  wisdom 
of  all  the  children  of  the  easi  coun- 
try, and  all  the  wisdom  of  Egypt. 
For  he  was  wiser  than  all  men ;  man 
Ktan  the  Ezrahite,  and  Hcman,  and 
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Mahol ;  and  his  fame  was  in  all  na- 
tions round  about  And  he  spake 
three  thousand  proverbs;  and  his 
songs  were  a  thousand  and  five. 
And  he  spake  of  trees,  from  the  ce- 
dar tree  that  is  in  Lebanon,  even 
unto  the  hyssop  that  springeth  out 
of  the  wall :  he  spake  also  of  beasts, 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creepmg  things, 
and  of  fishes.  And  there  came  of  all 
people  to  hear  the  wisdom  of  Solo- 
mon, from  all  the  kings  of  the  earth, 
which  had  heard  of  his  wisdom."  If 
Solomon  had  not  more  grenius,  he 
had  more  learning  than  his  father, 
having  had  better  opportunities  in 

fetiing  knowledge,  as  the  son  of  a 
ing,  from  the  philosophers  of  other 
countries,  than  his  father,  the  min- 
strel shepherd  of  Israel,  could  have 
had.  If  there  was  not  so  much 
knowledge  and  system  in  his  father's 
compositions,  there  was  a  deeper  de- 
votion, and  a  sublimer  imagination. 
Under  such  kings,  the  people  must 
have  been  devoted  to  learning,  foi 
people  imitate  their  rulers  in  every 
thing,  and  no  little  minds  can  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  great,  when 
they  themselves  are  enligutened.  If 
the  mighty  mind  o(  Bacon  could  be 
so  far  affected  by  fashion,  as  to  imi- 
tate the  quaint  and  pedantick  style  of 
King  James,  how  anxious  must  those 
have  been,  whose  common  salutation 
was,  "  O  kingj  live  for  ever"  to  imi- 
tate such  splendid  and  royal  exam- 
ples as  those  of  David  and  Solomon. 
In  the  next  reign,  this  people  were 
divided  among  themselves,  and  never 
after  stood  so  high  amon^r  nations 
as  before  :  After  years  of  civil  wars, 
of  wickedness,  and  repentance— 
of  success  and  misfortune — they 
were  broken  down  and  carried  into 
captivity.  In  process  of  time  tbey 
were  permitted  to  return,  and  rebuild 
their  temple,  which  had  been  de- 
stroyed. This  period,  from  the  ac- 
cession of  their  first  King,  Saul,  un- 
til their  return  to  Jerusalem,  com- 
prises, according  to  chronologista^ 
559  years. 

On  their  return  to  Jerusalem,  the 
pontifical  power  was  put  over  the 
kingly,  and  in  this  way  they  were 
generally  governed  for  536  years,  to 
the  coming  of  Christ ; — sometiiiiRa, 
however,  a  neighbouring  king  claim- 
ed supremacy  over  them,  and  eome- 
tmics  a  Roman  pfoconsid  was  8cnl 
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to  collect  the  tribute  imposed  on 
(hem.  Soon  after  the  advent  of 
Tesus  Christ,  the  city  of  Jerusalem 
was  destroyed,  and  the  Jews  scat- 
tered over  the  world. 

There  is  no  history  so  full  of  in- 
struction as  this.  Its  chronology  is 
better  than  that  of  profane  histories. 
It  is  written,  not  to  extol  any  per- 
son, or  blazon  the  deeds  of  any  one ; 
but  seems  an  honest,  straight-for- 
ward chronicle  of  events,  naming  the 
persons  who  were  agents,  ana  the 
events  brought  about.  The  charac- 
ters of  individuals  are  models  for 
all  times;  there  is  no  flattery  about 
them ;  the  faults  of  each  individual 
are  named,  as  well  as  their  virtues. 
Every  thin§  relating  to  the  patri- 
archs is  distinct  and  natural.  How 
ditferent  is  Isaac  from  his  father 
Abraham :  the  former  was  a  man  of 
energy,  faith,  and  determination ; 
there  was  nothing  feeble  or  ordinary 
about  him  ; — ^but  Isaac  seemed  form- 
ed only  to  continue  the  race  of  Abra- 
ham, for  there  is  not  one  act  of  his 
life  that  could  give  him  any  distinc- 
tion, except  that  he  went  out  into 
the  field  to  meditate ;  but  in  his  sons, 
Esau  and  Jacob,  there  were  strong 
characteristicks ;  and  Jacob,  in  his 
dying  blessing,  as  it  is  called,  dis- 
played the  individual  characters  of 
nis  own  children  in  a  bold  and  strik- 
ms  manner. 

The  characters  of  Moses  and 
Aaron  are  given  us  in  a  few  words : 
Moses  was  meek  and  modest,  and 
said  that  he  was  not  eloquent^  but 
was  slow  of  speech,  and  of  a  slow 
tongue;  but  Aaron,  it  was  said, 
could  speak  well;  the  one  consulted, 
and  advised  in  secret ;  the  other  was 
spokesman  to  the  people :  but  in  of- 
ten time,' Moses  was  not  so  guarded 
but  that  in  his  anger  he  committed 
himself,  although  he  was  instead  of 
God  to  his  brother  Aaron ;  nor  was 
the  high  priest,  whose  eloquence 
could  sway  the  people,  proof  against 
their  complaints.  In  both,  the  super- 
human jrifis  were  mingled  with  hu- 
man feelings,  for  lessons  of  instruc- 
tion to  all.  This  principle  of  giving 
the  virtues  and  the  failings  of  dis- 
tinjpiished  men,  was  never  lost  sight 
of  in  the  Jewish  history.  The  mar- 
vellous strength  of  Sampson  was 
wasted  in  wild  frolicks  of  daring — 
and  bis  mightiest  feats  had  a  lu' 
dicrous  air  about  them;    even  his 


death  would  probably  have  been  dis- 
graceful, if  the  spirit  within  him  had 
not  stirred  him  to  make  a  sacrifice  of 
Israel's  enemies,  to  avenge  himself  of 
his  wrongs.  He  was  given  for  an 
example,  that  strength  may  be  over- 
come by  weakness,  and  wisdom  by 
folly.  The  character  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  is  traced  from  his  birth  to 
his  death  with  astonishing  minute- 
ness in  a  few  short  chapters.  The 
first  moments  of  his  early  visions  are 
recounted,  and  also  his  last  acts, 
and  the  whole  history  of  the  Jew" 
during  this  period  is  admirably  car 
ried  on  with  the  biography  of  this 
judge  in  Israel.  The  lives  of  King 
Saul  and  his  son  are  only  secondary 
to  it,  and  seem  intended  merely  for 
contrast  and  illustration. 

The  history  of  the  age  was  not 
only  in  the  biography  of  their  leaders, 
but  in  their  poetry  also.  An  ode  or 
poem  was  made  to  commemorate 
every  great  occasion,  and  sung  by  aU 
who  could  sing  a  stave ;  and  repeat- 
ed on  every  anniversary  of  the  great 
event  it  was  intended  to  celebrate. 
On  the  passage  of  the  red  sea.  Moses 
wrote  a  poem,  and  sang  it  himself; 
while  his  sister  Miriam,  a  prophetess 
in  Israel,  sang  the  chorus.  Thi.s  son^ 
was  an  entire  history  of  the  event 
and  was  also  an  imperishable  monu 
ment  raised  to  perpetuate  the  gra- 
titude of  the  nation.  The  song  ol 
Deborah,  in  which  her  chief  general 
joined,  was  so  descriptive  of  the  mis- 
fortunes of  the  country  before  she 
arose  a  mother  in  Israel^  that  no 
portion  of  the  common  narrative  can 
he  comparedx with  it:  she  calls  on 
kings  and  princes  to  hear;  she  say^ 
that  the  high  ways  were  unoccupialy 
and  the  traveller  walked  through  by- 
ways; she  describes  the  deserted  vil- 
lages by  reason  of  the  desolating 
wars,  and  the  infidelity  which  reij^n- 
ed  in  this  state  of  national  calamity; 
she  enumerates  the  tribes  who  acted 
bravely  in  the  war  with  Sisera,  who 
came  down  with  force  and  might 
against  him;  and  rising  into  poeti- 
cal splendour,  she  says,  They  fought 
frvm  heaven;  the  stars  in  their 
courses  fought  Sisera.  The  river  of 
Kishan  swept  them  away,  that  an- 
cient  river^  the  river  Kishon :  O  my 
soul,  thou  hast  trodden  down  strength. 

The  denunciations  against  those 
who  absented  themselves  that  day 
were  deep   and  bitter,   but  fiiU  ol 
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pathotick  justice.  "  Curse  ye  Mt- 
roZf  said  tlue  angtl  of  the  Lord^ 
curse  ye  bitterly  tfu  inhabitants 
Uureof ;  because  they  came  not  to  the 
help  of  the  Lordy — to  Ike  help  of  tiie 
Lord  asrainst  the  mig'hty." 

David's  lamentation  over  Saul  and 
Jonathan  was  a  beoutilul  elegy,  made 
to  commomorate  their  virtues ; — it 
was  taught  to  the  daughters  of  Judah, 
who  were  the  musicians  afid  thepro- 
phe Lewises  of  the  day.  The  ^reat 
psalmist  knew  that  such  an  epitaph 
would  last  lonfirer  and  be  better 
known  to  mankind  in  future  times, 
thus  written  on  the  memories  of  suc- 
cessive generations,  than  if  he  had 
reared  pyramids  to  their  fame,  and 
covered  them  with  a  thousand  in- 
scriptions. 

The  book  of  Job,  as  it  is  called,  is 
one  of  the  finest  dramas  ever  written, 
whoever  might  have  been  the  author. 
The  plot  is  in  ore  natural  than  most 
of  those  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  and 
is  full  of  better  morals  and  a  higher 
philosophy,  dictated  by  a  more  ele- 
valfd  muse.  The  Idumean  bard  was 
mitiated  into  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
most  enlightened  nations;  he  was  a 
naturalist  and  an  astronomer,  as 
well  as  a  poet,  and  added  to  his 
knowledtre  of  science  and  literature, 
and  to  the  most  admirable  genius  for 
poetry,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
true  Ciod,  who?e  government  is  as 
benevolent  up  just.  The  answers  of 
the  hero  of  the  drama  arc  as  pious  as 
wiso ;  and,  with  the  familiarity  of 
primitive  times,  contain  the  richness 
of  Eastern  magnificence. 

The  profound  scholars  in  Hebrew 
literature  inform  us,  that  there  is  as 
much  diflrrence  in  the  language  in 
which  this  work  is  written,  ancTthat 
of  the  common  Jewish  chronicles,  as 
there  is  between  that  of  the  old  Eng- 
lish historians  and  ballad  makers, 
and  the  divine  sweetness  and  lofty 
composure  of  the  verse  of  Paraclise 
Lost.  If  this  be  not  true  to  the  full 
extent  of  the  as^rtion,  it  is  so  in  a 
considerable  measure;  and  this  truth 
is,  in  no  slight  decree,  visible  even  in 
the  translation  which  is  now  in  com- 
mon use.  Several  Oriental  scholars, 
not  entirely  salLsfied  with  the  present 
translation,  have  given  us  others, 
abouiiding  in  new  beauties,  and  de- 
veloping new  points ;  with  notes, 
containing  some  delicious  morsels  of 
onticisin. 


The  prophets,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  lived  in  the  most 
troublesome  times  of  Israel ;  some 
few  of  them  before,  but  most  ol  them 
about  the  time  that  the  Jews  were  in 
difficulty,  after  the  dismemberment 
of  the  tribes,  and  while  the  conse- 
quent civil  wars  were  desolating  the 
country.  The  slaughtered  hosts  of 
their  own  countrymen,  gave  to  the 
thinking,  feeling,  and  pious  part  of 
the  community,  a  deep  tone  of  grief 
and  anguish  ;  and  it  is  every  wnere 
found  in  their  writings.  Isaiah  added 
to  his  denunciations  and  forebodings, 
the  mightiest  promises  that  were 
ever  given  to  man.  The  whole  is 
clothed  in  epick  dignity,  and  every 
word  comes  to  us  as  from  one  speak- 
ing the  oracles  of  God.  He  is  some- 
times mystical,  from  the  intensity  of 
his  feeling,  and  his  numerous  fiights 
of  imagination.  He  taught  the  nei- 
nousncss  of  sin,  the  impudence  of 
sinful  man,  the  oppression  and  the 
coyetousncss  of  rulers,  and  the  cer- 
tainty of  fast-coming  evils  to  his 
country.  His  visions  arc  full  of  the 
glory  of  inspiration ;  and  his  scra- 
phims  burn  with  a  hallowed  fire,  sur- 
passing those  of  other  prophets. — 
He  prophesies  the  coming  of  the 
Messiah  and  his  peaceable  kingdom, 
in  words  that  breathe  the  airs  of 
Heaven  ;  the  fate  of  Babylon  is  pre- 
dicted with  almost  histoncal  minute- 
ness ;  the  downfall  of  the  great  city 
is  proclaimed ;  the  mother  of  harlots 
is  to  sink;  and  the  wretched  rem- 
nant of  his  countrvmen  are  to  lie 
restored.  The  whole  of  the  book  is 
terrifically  beautiful,  and  awfully 
true,  in  sentiment  as  well  as  in  pro- 
phecy. 

Jeremiah  is  full  of  tenderness,  of 
delicacy,  and  feverish  distress  for  th.> 
people  of  his  country.  He  lived  in 
evil  timep,  and  his  soul  was  alive  to 
every  thing  of  history  or  of  prophecy. 
It  is  worth  jr  the  most  profound  at- 
tention, for  its  deep  feeling  and  poet- 
ical elegance. 

Daniel  makes  a  most  distinguish- 
ed figure  in  Babylon,  with  Nebu 
chadnezxar,  and  with  his  grandson, 
Belshazzar,  as  he  was  finishing 
his  wicked  course.  With  Darias  he 
was  also  a  favourite— and  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  all  the  in- 
habitants of  Bshvlon.  Hifl  whole 
soul  was  wrapped  up  in  the  fate  of 
his  people,  ana  it  gathered  all  his  na 
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tbem  with  all  the  forecast  of  bis 
MloWed  calling.  The  rest  of  the 
propheis,  as  they  have  reached  us, 
are  probably  only  fragments  of 
larger  works  ;  but  as  t!ie  scriptures 
are,  they  are  invalua'ile,  and  we 
should  read  them  day  a  nd  night,  for 
information  and  edification.  The 
reader  may  rise  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  often  indeed  shocked  by 
the  wickedness  of  man,  and  with 
tears  for  the  miseries  of  individuals 
and  nations;  but  he  sees  a  might v 
and  eternal  mind  presiding  over  ail 
things,  educing  good  from  evil ;  a 
|>ower  that  turns  and  overturns,,  un- 
til- all  things  come  right,  and  the  iron 
rod  of  the  oppressor  is  broken,  and 
the  meek  and  lowly  are  raised  in 
strength,  and  received  into  favour. 
New  lights  are  rushing  in  upon  the 
human  mind  in  this  our  day,  as  it 
regards  this  volume ;— much  of  the 
dark  has  been  illumined;  much  of 
the  mysterious  explained,  and  many 
apparent  difficulties  cleared  up,  by 
tne  great  vi§:our  with  which  ine  di- 
vines of  our  time  have  pursued  Bibli- 
cal criticism. 


SKETCH  OF  AMERICAN  HIS- 
TORY. 

Among  the  extraordinary  events 
recorded  in  modern  history,  the  dis- 
covery of  this  Western  Continent 
stands  pre-eminent.  To  Christopher 
Columbus  belongs  this  distinguished 
honour. — On  Friday  the  4th  of  Au- 
gust, 1492,  he  sailed  from  Palos,  in 
Spain,  with  three  small  vessels,  hav- 
ing ninety  men,  who  were  furnished 
with  provision  for  one  year.  He,  as 
Admiral,  commanded  the  Santa 
Martha,  the  largest  ship,  Martin 
Alonzo  Pinzon  was  captain  of  the 
second,  and  Vincent  Yanez  Pinzon, 
of  the  third.  When  about  200 
leasues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries, 
Cofombus  discovered  the  mngneticK 
needle  did  not  point  exactly  to  the 
north,  but  varica  to  the  west.  This 
extraordinary  phenomenon  excited 
ffreiit  alarm  among  his  men  ;  but 
Cohimbus,  with  wonderful  sagadty 
and  address,  was  enabled  to  atlav. 
their  fears.  On  the  night  of  the  1 1th 
of  October,  land  was  discovered, 
which  proved  to  be  an  island,  now 
called  St.  Salvador,  one  of  the  West 
Inifiea.— On    the   12th,    Coliunbua 


landed  in  the  new  world.  The  na- 
tives were  iilled  with  astonishment, 
considering  the  Spaniards  to  be  sn- 
periour  beings.  On  this  voyage,  he 
discovered  several  islands,  among 
which  was  Cuba.  This  great  navi- 
gator made  three  other  voyages,  in 
the  last  of  which  he  discovered  the 
continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Orinoco.  The  latter  days  of  this  great 
man  were  imbittered  by  the  ingrati- 
tude of  his  king,  and  the  persecutions 
of  his  enemies.  He  died,  broken- 
hearted, at  Valadolid,  in  Spain,  on 
the  20th  of  May,  1506,  in  the  59th 
year  of  his  age. 

Two  Venetians,  John  Cabot,  and 
his  son  Sebastian,  in  the  service  of 
Henry  VII.  of  England,  were  com- 
missioned by  this  monarch  to  under- 
take an  exploring  voyage  to  the  new 
world.  On  the  22d  June,  1497,  they 
discovered  Newfoundland  ;  from 
thence  they  coasted  along  the  con- 
tinent as  far  as  the  Floridas. . 

Among  the  first  adventurers  was 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  Florentine, 
who  in  1499  accompanied  Ojeda.  an 
enterprising  and  skilful  navigator, 
on  his  voyage  of  discovery.  On  his 
return,  Amerigo  published  an  ac- 
count of  his  vovage  in  Latin.  This 
circulated  rapidly,  and  was  distri- 
buted throughout  all  Europe.  Colum- 
bus had  not  then  published  any  par- 
ticulars of  his  adventures.  Owing  to 
this  circumstance,  and  to  some  un- 
accountable caprice,  this  continent 
has  ever  since  been  unjustly  called 
America,  instead  of  Columbia.  The 
history  of  the  settlement  of  South 
America  is  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
bold  enterprise  ancf  of  crime. 

This  discovery  ruined  Spain  and 
Portugal,  and  tne  rapidity  of  their 
downlall  was  in  proportion  to  the 
influx  of  wealth  from  the  mmes  in 
their  provinces.  The  most  distin- 
g[uished  adventurers  to  South  Ame- 
rica were  Cc^rtes  and  Pizarro.  Their 
exploits  \\xre  those  of  reality,  but  in 
appearance  those  of  fief  ion  and  ro- 
mance. Juan  Ponce  d'Leon  -sailed 
in  search  of  the  fountain  of  immor- 
tal youth,  but  found  a  premature 
grave.  True  immortality  is  only 
found  by  pursuing  the  path  of  Yirtue 
and  wisdom. 

Rut  we  will  leave  South  America, 
with  all  her  wonders  aud  all  her- 
crime,  to  proceed  to  North  America, 
a  land  of  glorious  growth,  in  whioh 
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ail  the  great  doctrines  of  rational 
freedom  have  been  developed.  The 
history  of  South  America  remains 
to  be  written  out ;  and  perhaps  it 
were  better  that  a  part  of  it  should 
never  be  fully  undc-rstood.  What 
were  once  ooloniv.»8  of  Spain  are 
now  nominal  Republicks,  and  have 
set  up  a  claim  to  be  numbered  with 
the  republ.can  family. 

In  1578,  Ciueen  Elizabeth  granted 
letters  patent  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gil- 
bert, gjvmg  him  great  power  and 
immunities,  in  an  exploring  expedi- 
licn.  Among  other  privileges,  he 
was  authorized  to  take  possession  of 
all  barbarous  lands  unoccupied  by 
any  christian  people.  He  was  an 
unfortunate  navigator,  yet  a  bold, 
persevering,  and  excellent  man. 
He  took  possession  of  Newfound- 
land, one  of  the  most  dreary  and  in- 
hospitable spots  yet  discovered,  and 
that  at  a  time  when  he  had  half  a 
continent  to  choose  from.  In  1584, 
Sir  Waller  Raleigh  laid  a  plan  before 
Queen  Elizabeth,  for  settling  some 
portion  of  the  territory  claimed  by 
JEn^land,  on  account  of  the  disco- 
venes  of  the  Cabots ;  the  (iueen  ap- 
proved of  his  project,  and  Raleigh 
sent  out  two  experienced  navigators, 
who,  on  their  return,  gave  a  favoura- 
ble account  of  the  country.  The 
next  ^ear  he  made  farther  efforts, 
with  extensive  means,  to  form  a  set- 
tlement on  the  southern  part  of  what 
is  now  considered  as  the  old  United 
States,  but  disaster  after  disaster 
destroyed  his  plans,  and  baffled  all 
his  calculations.  During  this  period, 
Raleigh  was  making  the"  most  stren- 
uous exertions  in  colonizing  Ame- 
rica, and  several  bold  navigators 
were  his  coadjutors  in  this  good 
cause.  Thomas  Cavendish,  who 
had  circumnavigated  the  globe,  was 
now  sailing  along  the  const  of  South 
America.  Sir  Richard  Grenvillc 
conducted  an  expedition  to  Virginia. 
He  was  a  gallant  commander^  and 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  in  a  fight 
with  the  Spaniards.  Christopher 
New  port,  George  Drake,  Henry  May, 
George  Weymouth,  and  others,  were 
out  upon  expeditions  to  harass 
Spain,  and  to  establish  colonies,  or 
to  protect  those  already  established. 

Bartholomew  Gosnold,  in  1602,wa8 
the  first  who  came  directly  across 
the  ocean,  instead  of  going  to  the 
Woat  Indies.    He  touched  the  con- 


tinent in  North  latitude  42,  and  tak- 
ing plenty  of  cod-fish,  named  the 
place  Cape  Cod,  or,  as  some  say, 
from  finding  the  cape  in  shape  like 
the  tail  of  that  fish.  There  is  a  small 
island,  not  far  from  the  cape,  called 
Gosnolvi's  Island,  which  bears  marks 
of  some  civilization.  In  1603,  Rich- 
ard Hakluyl  followed  Gosnold,  and 
coasted  from  Penobscot  to  Massa- 
chusetts Bay. 

The  French  now  recovering  from 
their  civil  war,  sent  out  explorers  all 
along  the  coast.  The  English  had 
hitherto  failed  in  every  attempt  to 
plant  colonies  on  tliese  shores. 
Many  noble  eflbrts  were  made,  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  More  than  a  cen- 
tury had  elapsed  since  Cabot's  dis- 
covery of  the  northern  part  of  the 
continent ;  voyage  after  voyage  had 
been  performed  by  highly  sagacious 
navigators ;  but  many,  mclined  to 
the  belief  of  predestination,  would 
have  said,  it  is  evidently  the  will  of 
heaven,  that  the  wilderness  shall 
never  blossom  as  the  rose,  nor  shall 
civilization  spread  in  the  new  world ; 
yet  it  was  otherwise  decreed. 

In  IbOd,  there  was  not  a  log  hut 
in  all  North  America,  inhabited  by  a 
white  man.  notwithstanding  all  the 
exertions  that  had  been  made  for 
colonizing  the  country.  The  spirit  of 
the  adventurers  was,  however,  nei- 
ther broken  nor  subdued ;  and  hun- 
dreds who  once  thought  lightly  of  the 
plan  of  sendmg  forth  colonists,  now 
heartily  approved  of  the  measure. 
A  greater  aifTuPion  of  knowledge  ex- 
panded the  views  of  European  poli- 
ticians, and  the  commonalty  began 
to  think  that  men  might  live  and 
flourish  in  other  than  European 
climes;  but  had  the  adventurers  fore- 
seen all  they  had  to  encounter,  the 
wilds  would  nave  remained,  for  ages 
to  come,  the  hunting  grounds  of  the 
aavaeres,  and  the  streams  would  have 
rolled  on  unbroken  by  mill  or  dam 
to  the  ocean. 

In  1607,  a  patent  was  given  by 
King  James  to  certain  persons,  and 
a  hundred  of  them  embarked  for  Vir- 
ginia. They  intended  to  land  at 
Roanoke,  but  were  driven  by  a  storm 
to  the  northward  of  that  place.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  they  took  possession 
of  the  spot  in  Virginia,  now  called 
Jamestown.  They  began  m  aris- 
tocracy, and  of  course  went  on  in 
confusion.   John  Smith  was  the  soul 
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of  the  whole,  and  without  him,  they 
would  all  have  perished.  His  ad- 
▼entures  have  produced  volumes,  as 
wonderful  as  can  be  found  in  the  re- 
gion of  romance.  Smith  explored 
u\e  country,  and  was  the  first  person 
who  ever  gave  a  map^of  it.  At  first, 
travellers,  miners,  and  a  few  assist- 
ants, came  to  Virginia ;  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  patentees  being  diseased 
by  the  stones  pf  gold  and  precious 
stones  which  they  had  no  doubt  could 
be  found  here.    The  next  year  they 

Sew  more  rational,  and  brought 
utchmen  and  Poles  to  make  glass 
and  potashes.  In  1609,  a  new  char- 
ter was  obtained,  and  fresh  vigour 
given  to  the  enterprise,  but  still  more 
attention  was  paid  to  settling  the 
offices,  Governour,  Li.  Governour, 
Admiral,  Vice  Admiral,  and  Members 
of  Council,  than  to  the  great  inte- 
rests of  planting  a  thriving  colony. 
The  whole  was  preserved  by  the 
friendship  of  Pocahontas,  the  daugh- 
ter of  King  Powhatan,  and  the  pru- 
dence andbravery  of  Captain  John 
Smith.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of  na- 
ture, that  a  colony,  sent  from  any 
country,  never  feel  at  home,  until 
they  commence  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil :  fifty  years  of  traffick  would  not 
wed  a  people  to  a  new  situation  so 
completely,  as  the  planting  and  reap- 
ing of  a  few  acres  for  a  sm^le  year. 
There  is  a  strange  delight  m  seeing 
the  products  of  industry  springing 
from  the  bosom  of  our  mother  earth ; 
her  fruits  and  fiowers  are  full  of  in- 
nocence, as  well  as  of  comfort  and 
pleasure.  Fifty  or  sixty  houses  were 
now  built,  several  forts  erected,  and 
the  Virginia  colony  appeared  to  be 
thrivingin  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  fishing.  This  year  Henry  Hud- 
son, an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch,  attempted  to  find  a 
north-west  passage  to  the  East  In- 
dies, but  his  plan  was  frustrated  by 
touching  the  eastern  part  of  the  con- 
tinent He  then  examined  the  roast 
to  the  Chesapeake.  He  also  explored 
tlie  river  which  now  bears  his  name, 
but  to  what  extent  is  not  precisely 
known.  The  next  year  the  Dutch 
sent  a  ship  to  open  a  trade  at  Man- 
hattan, at  which  place  a  trading 
party  was  left.  In  1613,  Capt.  Arcall 
arrived  from  England,  and  compelled 
them  to  acknowledge 'allegiance  to 
Great  Britain.  The  next  year,  a  new 
Governour  came  out  from  Amster- 
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dam,  with  a  remforc^Sft^^rrt  HheT 
colony  at  first  refused  to  al'kliuiv-  ' 
ledge  his  authority.  They  afterwards 
submitted  to  him.  A  fort  was  built 
where  Albany  now  stands,  called 
Fort  Orange.  The  colony  prospered, 
and  carried  on  the  fiir,  trade  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  They,  wisely  kept 
peace  with  the  neighbouring  Indians, 
and  of  course  received  all  the  advan- 
tage of  their  traffick.  The  whole 
country  was  one  vast  hunting  ground, 
from  Manhattan  to  the  North  Pole, 
and  west  to  the  Pacifick  Ocean.  Half 
a  world  was  devoted  to  the  animal 
creation,  hunted  by  wild  men  who 
were  in  many  respects  but  little  supe- 
riour  to  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  to 
the  beasts  that  roamed  the  forests. 
New  Amsterdam  flourished  under 
the  protection  of  the  Dutch,  for  half 
a  century  from  this  time,  when  it 
was  taken  by  the  English,  and  re- 
tained by  them  as  a  colony  of  the 
crown,  until  lost  to  England  by  the 
American  Revolution,  which  com- 
menced in  1775,  one  hundred  and 
eixty-six  years  after  the  first  settle- 
ment by  the  Dutch  adventurers.  The 
people  in  general  were  pleased  with 
the  prospect  of  change,  and  made 
spirited  etforls  to  shake  off  British 
authority.  ^ 

In  1613,  John  Rolf,  an  Englishman, 
married  Pooahontas,  the  daughter  of 
Powhatan.  This  connex.on  secured 
peace  to  Virginia  for  several  years. 
She  accompanied  her  husband,  in 
1616,  to  England,  where  she  was  re- 
ceived with  great  respect.  The  King 
and  Queen  paid  her  every  attention. 
She  died  the  next  year  as  she  was 
about  returning  to  tier  native  land 
She  was  only  22  years  of  age  when 
she  deceased,  deeply  lamented  by 
those  of  her  nation,  and  by  every 
Englishman  who  was  a  well-wisher 
to  tne  settlement  in  Virginia.  His- 
tory scarcely  furnishes  a  character, 
which,  in  so  few  years  of  human  life. 
was  a  greater  benefactor  of  mankind 
than  Pocahontas.  Her  descendants 
are  still  living  in  Virginia.  Captain 
John  Smhh  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
Clueen  in  her  behalf,  when  she  was 
in  England,  fraught  with  high  and 
deserved  commendations,  proving 
her  to  have  been  a  most  noble  fiiend 
to  the  colony. 

In  1619,  the  Klnof  of  England  made 
an  attempt  to  collect  money  to  esta- 
blish a  college  for  the  Incians,  but 
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liliti  oil  attempt?  of  this  kind,  the  plan 
proved  almost  abortive.  The  nature 
of  savage  life  was,  and  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  at  war  with  civilization.  The 
wise  may  philosophize,  and  the  good 
may  exert  themselves,  bat  no  per- 
manent good  can  ever  be  elTectea  by 
attempting  t^eir  civilization.  The 
very  elements  of  their  natare  are  at 
variance  with  the  course  of  science, 
letters,  and  the  arts. 

This  year  the  colony  of  Virginia 
was  visited  by  a  most  distressinff 
pestilence,  which  essentially  retarded 
Its  growth.  In  fact  they  passed  ten 
years  in  distresses,  doubts,  and  pain- 
ful forebodings ;  nor  were  their  mise- 
ries at  an  end  at  the  conclusion  of 
this  period. 

In  1622  on  the  22d  of  March,  347 
of  the  colonials  were  massacred  by 
the  Indians.  They  fell  upon  friends 
and  foes ;  the  carnage  was  horrible, 
even  in  the  higher  classes  of  the  co- 
lonists. Famme  soon  followed,  and 
destruction  seems  to  have  driven  her 
plough-share  through  all  Virginia. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  planters  were 
destroyed.  Theparent  country  hap- 
pily sent  them  succours,  or  they 
would  hove  perished  in  a  mass.  If 
one  takes  a  view  of  the  means  which 
had  been  used,  and  the  effect  that 
had  been  produced,  he  would  say, 
that  no  history  of  colonization  ever 
presented  such  a  series  of  calamities, 
of  faminu,  pestilence,  and  the  sword. 

The  yefir  1620  is  another  memora- 
ole  epoch  in  the  history  of  North 
Amcnca.  The  religious  disputes  in 
tlie  reigns  of  Edward,  Mary,  and 
Elizabeth,  and  which  still  contniued 
after  the  accession  of  James,  were 
the  causes  of  this  era. 

The  Puritans  were  among  the  most 
moral  and  best  informed  of  the  com- 
monalty of  Uiigland.  They  possess- 
ed a  good  share  of  English  spirit,  or 
as  some  mia:ht  call  it— obstinacy. 
The  fires  lighted  at  Smithfield  were 
never  to  be  exunguished  in  the  reli- 
gious world.  Men  had  ba^n  to 
think  for  themselves,  even  in  reli- 
gious matters.  The  Galholick  power 
had  long  before  been  put  down,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  never 
arose,  only  momentarily,  again.  Cal- 
vin had  assailed  the  church  of  Rome, 
and  by  sturdy  blows  had  crumblea 
into  pieces,  in  Gormany,  the  massy 
buckler  of  Saint  Peter.  Luther  had 
also  cume  down  in  the  plenitude  of 


his  strength,  and  made  tremendous 
inroads  upon  the  strong  hold  of  the 
Catholick  church.  A  new  era  wa^ 
about  dawning  upon  the  world.  The 
Puritans  took  a  decided  stand  in 
England,  and  opposed  all  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  church. 

The  yeor  1620  was  rendered  me- 
morable by  the  landing  of  the  pil- 
grims at  Plymouth.  Some  of  the 
English  Puritans  had,  under  the  Rev. 
John  Robinson,  left  England,  and 
took  up  their  residence  in  Holland, 
in  1607.  In  leOSj  they  resided  at 
Amsterdam,  and  m  1»)9,  they  re- 
moved to  Leyden.  Beginning  to  fear 
that  the  strict  discipline  which  they 
had  prescribed  to  themselves,  would 
become  relaxed  in  this  place,  and 
finding  that  the  Lord's  day  was  not 
so  strictly  observed  as  they  consider- 
ed proper,  they  turned  their  attention 
to  the  new  world,  with  the  hope  of 
there  finding  an  asylum.  After  slight 
preparations  for  such  a  mighty  un- 
dertakinff,  the  adventurers  left 'Ley- 
den for  England  in  July,  and  sailed 
on  the  6th  of  August  from  South- 
ampton for  America  ;  one  of  the  ves- 
sels in  which  they  embarked,  how- 
ever, proving  leaky,  they  were  twice 
obliged  to  put  back,  and  were  at 
length  compelled  to  proceed  on  their 
voyage  in  the  Maynower  alone,  on 
the  6th  of  September.  On  the  9th 
of  November,  they  discovered  land 
at  Cape  Cod.  Perceiving  that  they 
had  by  design  or  chance  been  carriea 
too  far  north,  they  directed  their 
course  to  the  south  to  find  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson;  but  the  navigator, 
from  fear  or  dnpiicity,  pretended  that 
he  oottld  not  get  south  at  this  season 
of  the  year  without  great  difliculty. 
After  some  discussion  among  the  ad- 
venturers, it  was  agreed  to  land  as 
soon  as  possible.  On  the  llth  of 
November,  a  plan  of  government 
was  fixed  upon,  and  signer!  by  forty- 
one  of  their  namber.  The  whole 
party  of  freemen  amounted  to  101 
persons.  Mr.  John  Carver  was  made 
govemour  for  one  year.  Herecom- 
menced  a  republican  form  of  go^ 
vemment)  which  has  lasted  for  more 
than  two  eenturies.  The  1 1  th  of  De- 
cember (the  22d  new  style)  has  Yneh 
consid^ed  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  the  piljc^ims.  They  en- 
dured every  privation,  and  this  they 
sustained  hy  a  high  religious  feeling. 
They  felt  uat  tney  could  wonhy 
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Gtod  after  their  own  manner,  having 
no  mitre  to  bow  to,  nor  a  synod  to 
answer}  but  they  had  made  too  many 
struggles  for  human  nature  to  bear, 
and  a  third  part  of  them  were  in  their 
graves  before  the  vernal  sun  had 
warmed  the  aoil  of  which  they  had 
taken  possession. 

In  1628,  a  settlement  was  made  at 
Salem  under  John  Endicot.  The 
adventurers  suffered  all  the  horrours 
of  sickness  and  famine. 

The  next  colony,  and  the  best  di- 
rected of  all  that  had  been  attempted, 
was  the  one  that  settled  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  in  1690.  They  had  a 
fleet  of  14  vessels,  and  brought  840 
passengers  of  various  occupations, 
agriculturists,  and  mechanicks.  They 
had  arrtingea  their  plan  of  civil  go- 
vernment at  home,  but  not  exactly 
their  religious  one.  This  was  done 
on  the  30th  of  July,  at  Charlestown, 
where  they  established  a  church. 
GovernourWinihrop,  the  leader,  was 
a  man  of  great  learning  and  decision 
of  character.  They  set  out  on  a  broad 
principleof  constitutional  rights,  and 
nave  ever  since  maintained  them. 
The  first  general  court  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts coUmy  was  held  at  Boston, 
on  the  10th  of  October  of  this  year. 
Isaac  Johnson,  one  of  the  best  men 
in  the  colony,  died  soon  after  he  had 
made  his  location  in  Boston .  He  was 
a  pious,  liberal  man,  of  good  manners 
and  ample  estate;  he  had  married 
Lad^  Arabella,  daughter  of  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  who  died  soon  after  she 
landed  at  Salem.  She  has  ever  since 
been  a  theme  of  praise  among  the 
historians  of  Massachusetts,  for  she 
was  hiffh-bom,  pioua,  rich, and  withal 
beaatiniL  She  marned  Mr.  Johnson 
from  a  love  of  holy  men,  and  a  desire 
to  see  a  church  built  up  in  the  new 
world.  The  ways  of  Providence  are 
inscrutable.^"  She  who  had  titles, 
wealth,  and  fame,  skjeps  without  a 
stone  or  name,"  in  an  undistinguish- 
ed grave.  Saints  wear  not  their 
crowns  on  earth. 

The  Indians  in  1636  began  to  mani- 
fest a  hostility  towards  the  whites : 
the  next  year  a  victory,  almost  ex- 
terminating, was  obtamed  over  the 
Peqoods.  The  first  impressions  arc 
strong,  and  this  awful  slaughter  of  the 
Indians  struck  them  nerveless  for  a 
long  time.  They  believed  that  the 
Great  Spirit  had  deserted  them  or 
Vol.  IIL   19 


that  the  Englishman's  God  was  the 
strongest. 

The  first  settlement  in  Maryland 
was  commenced  in  1633.  For  this 
enterprise  the  world  is  indebted  to 
the  first  and  second  Lords  Bahiouwfe 
They  laid  the  foundation  of  the  pro- 
vince on  the  broad  basis  of  security 
to  property  and  freedom  in  religion. 
The  emigrants,  on  their  arnval,  pro* 
cecded  honourably,  peaceably,  and 
it  may  be  said  prosperously. 

In  1635,  Connecticut  was  first  set^ 
tied  by  John  Wiuihrop,  son  of  the 
govemour  of  Massachusetts.  Ho 
brought  out  a  commissioa  from 
Loros  Say  and  Seal,  Brook,  and 
others,  to  begin  a  settlement  at 
Connecticut,  of  which  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  governour.  Winthrop 
had  many  of  the  virtues  of  his  father, 
and  the  plantation  flourished.  This 
year  Massachusetts  received  a  great 
influx  of  emigrants,  some  of  them  of 
distinction,  among  whom  was  young 
Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  was  after- 
wards chosen  governour,  and  kept  a 
ereat  parade  of  office,  having  hal- 
berdiers as  a  guard  when  he  weut  to 
church. 

In  1637  appeared  Ann  Hutchinson, 
a  woman  of  talents,  but  an  enthu- 
siast, who  gave  lectures  upon  divi- 
nity. She  set  the  whole  country  in. 
a  flame.  A  Synod  was  called,  and 
eighty-two  errours  propagated  bv 
this  gifted  woman  were  condemnea: 
she  was  excommunicated,  and  was 
obliged,  after  the  death  of  her  nus- 
band,  to  leave  New  England.  She, 
with  her  family,  16  in  number,  were, 
all,  except  one,  massacred  by  the 
Indians.  This,  some  considered  as 
a  judgement  upon  her.  It  would  not 
however  answer  to  lest  the  doctrines 
of  the  Apostles  by  such  judgements. 

This  year  a  publick  school  at 
Newtown  was  made  a  college,  and 
called  Cambridge,  in  honour  of  the 
college  of  that  name  in  England. 

A  settlement  was  com  men  red  in 
New  Hampshire  by  John  Wheel- 
wright, ana  others. 

In  1641  the  General  Court  of  Masia* 
chusetts  established  a  hundred  laws, 
called  the  body  of  liberties.  They 
were  drafted  by  Nathaniel  Ward,  a 
clergyman  of  Ipswich,  in  the  com- 
monwealth, who  had  been  a  lawyer. 
These  laws  contained  all  the  fimda- 
mental  principles,  found  in  our  con- 
stitutions and  civil  code  throug^oat 
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the  United  States.  Ward  was  a 
firm  fnend  to  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  but  he  had  a  well-balanced 
mind,  and  consiiiuted  his  Body  of 
laws  so  as  to  meet  the  future  wants 
of  the  people.  In  1C43,  a  union  of  the 
New  England  colonies  was  formed, 
to  advise  and  assist  each  other  in 
case  of  danger  from  any  quarter; 
and  there  were  suflBcient  causes  for 
this  movement,  which  was  then 
done  m  G^ood  faith,  and  has  been  kept 
in  sincerity  up  to  the  present  time. 
New  England  is,  and  ever  haa  been, 
virtually  one  family.  They  are,  in 
general,  moved  by  the  same  impulses, 
and  follow  similar  pursuits. 

In  1636,  Rhode  Island  was  first 
settled  by  Roger  Williams,  a  clergy- 
man, at  a  place  which  he  then  caUed 
Providence,  and  which  still  bears 
the  same  name.  He  was  a  man  of 
a  bold  independent  mind,  but  his  doc- 
trines were  not  acceptable  to  a  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts; he  therefo-e  left  them  to  toke 
up  his  residence  among  the  savages 
of  the  wilderness.  He  formed  trcd- 
ties  with  the  Indians,  became  a 
great  favourite  with  them,  and  made 
Himself  acquainted  with  their  lan- 
guage. He  v.'cnt  to  England,  obtained 
a  charter,  and  filled  the  offices  which 
ho  held  in  his  small  province  with 
great  judgement,  though  his  life  was 
marked  with  some  eccentricities.  A 
large  and  wealthy  city  now  flourishes 
where  he  set  up  his  log  cabin,  and 
trusted  to  Providence. 

In  1646,  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts passed  the  first  act  for  car- 
rying the  gospel  among  the  Indians, 
and  John  Elliot  of  Roxbury,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  clergymen 
of  the  province,  was  set  to  work  to 
translate  the  Bible  into  the  Indian 
language.  This  Herculean  labour 
was  performed  by  him  with  incredi- 
ble despatch,  ana  was  printed  at  the 
press  in  Cambridge,  with  many  pious 
tracts.  This  gave  the  good  man  the 
title  of  "  The  Apostle  to  the  Indians," 
which  he  has  ever  since  retained.  It 
is  not  for  us,  of  the  present  day,  to 
decide  the  amount  of  good  eflccted 
by  this  great  labour,  in  a  religious 
point  of  view ;  but  it  certainly  was 
a  great  political  service,  as  many  of 
the  Indians  were  neutralized  by  it. 
Savages  are  in  general  grateful  for 
services  rendered;  and  when  they 
■•w  tlieir  good  religious  father  was 


solely  enlisted  in  making  them  Chris- 
tian^ if  they  did  not  comprehend 
what  this  was,  they  perceived  that 
such  was  his  zeal  and  affection,  that 
it  was  something  he  thought  essen- 
tial to  them  and  their  children. 

In  1649,  a  revolution  took  place  in 
England,  and  Charles  I.  was  be- 
headed. The  house  of  Lords  was 
put  down,  and  what  was  called  a 
commonwealth,  established  under 
Cromwell.  This,  which  in  the  end 
did  much  good  in  England,  was  not 
without  its  beneficial  efiects  in  some 
parts  of  the  new  world;  not  that 
New  England  ever  was  in  favour  of 
Ohver  Cromwell,  but  they  hat^ 
all  arbitrary  power.  Charles  II, 
still  retained  his  authority  in  Vir- 
ginia, but  did  not  venture  to  do  any 
ming  to  control  New  England. 
Uncfer  Cromwell,  in  1651,  the  parha- 
ment  passed  the  famous  navigation 
act,  from  which  spning  the  American 
revolution,  more  than  a  century  af- 
terwards, when  the  colonies  had  in- 
creased, and  that  act  had  become  op- 
nrwsive  in  the  extreme.  This  was 
hot,  in  all  probability,  contemplated 
at  the  passage  of  it. 

In  16C0,  Charles  II.  came  back 
to  London,  not  the  least  improved 
by  his  misfortunes.  One  of  his  first 
acts  was  ofTensivc  to  the  American 
colonies,  for  it  perpetuated  the  navi- 

ration  act  with  additional  severities 
t  enacted  that  "no  sugar,  indieo 
^nger,  tobacco,  cotton,  fustick,  Qy^ 
mg- woods,  of  the  growth  of  English 
territories  in  America,  Asia,  or  Africa, 
shall  be  transported  thence  to  any 
other  countries  than  those  belonging 
to  the  Crown  of  England,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture;  and  all  vessels 
sailing  to  the  plantations  were  to 
give  bond  to  bring  said  commodities 
to  England."  This  was  considered 
oppression  by  all,  and  outrageous  by 
some  of  them,  and  they  never  did 
fully  comply  with  it.  Another  affair 
concurred  to  excite  the  colonies;  this 
was  the  rage  shown  by  Charles  II., 
because  the  provinces  would  noc 
give  up  the  judges  of  King  Charles  I.. 
Whally  and  Goffe,  who  had  flea 
for  protection  to  New  England.  The 
royal  messengers  found  it  impossi- 
ble to  get  these  fugitives  into  their 
power.  The  govemours,  clergy,  and 
all  the  people,  protected  them,  and 
they  had  to  return  without  effecting 
the  great  object  of  their  missiun. 
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These  distinguished  men  lived  in 
New  Haven,  and  afterwards  in 
Hadiey,  in  perfect  retirement  and 
safety  for  many  years.  The  hearts 
of  freemen  arc  the  best  hiding-places 
for  the  enemies  of  tyrants.  The 
emissaries  were  often  almost  within 
aii  arm's  length  of  the  objects  of 
their  pursuit,  but  no  royal  smile  or 
bounty  ever  made  a  partizan  amongst 
the  provincials. 

In  1662,  Sir  Henry  Vane,  who  had 
figured  as  governour  of  Massachu- 
setts, and  was  one  of  the  Croinwcl- 
lian  party,  was  executkl  for  high 
treason.  He  was  an  aristocratick 
piiritan,  and  with  the  pretended  sim- 
plicity and  austerity  of  a  saint,  had 
the  ambition  of  a  Csesar. 

In  1663,  the  province  of  South 
Carolina  was  formed,  and  liberty  of 
conscience  was  allowed  by  the  char- 
ter. 

In  1664,  Nova  Cassova,  or  New 
Jersey,  was  settled  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lord  Berkeley  and  others. 

In  1673,  New  York  and  New  Jer- 
sey were  taken  by  the  Dutch  from 
the  English,  which  they  kept  until 
the  next  year,  when,  by  a  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  the  States  Gene- 
ral of  Holland,  they  were  restored 
to  the  English. 

In  KTS,  a  war  broke  out  be- 
tween Philip,  kinsj  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  and  New  England.  Philip 
was  a  savage  possessing  the  highest 
powers  of  mind.  A  few  years  before 
this,  he  had  renewed  the  treaty 
made  by  his  father  with  the  colo- 
nists, and  in  a  time  of  profound  peace, 
took  occasion,  as  is  conjectured  by 
Bonie  historian.*!,  to  visit  the  tribes  of 
Indians  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to 
the  Ohio.  This  conjecture  is  found- 
ed upon  the  fact,  that  many  of  them, 
in  after  times,  had  traditions  of  King 
Philip's  visit.  It  is  also  rendered 
probable,  from  the  length  of  time  he 
was  absent,  and  the  well  known 
rapidity  of  the  movements  of  the 
sons  of  the  forest.  Massacres 
occurred  in  several  places,  which 
Philip  disavowed  as  proceeding 
through  his  orders.  These  were  so 
many  sigiials  for  the  movement  of 
dis^nt  tribes  to  the  east  and  west  of 
Mount  Hope,  the  rojal  residence. 
The  war  was  now  raging  fiercely  on 
Connecticut  river,  and  various  other 
places,  and  the  Indians  were  fre- 
quently victorious.     The  whole  of 


New  England  became  sadly  alarm- 
ed, and  were  aroused  to  save  them- 
selves from  annihilation.  In  Decern 
her,  the  Massachusetts  forces  being 
joined  by  those  of  Plymouth  and 
those  of  Connecticut,  determined  on 
a  desperate  resistance.  This  was  on 
the  18th  of  December.  The  army 
was  fortified  in  a  swamp  at  Peta- 
quamset.  The  colonists  commenced 
tneir  march  at  day  break  on  the  19th, 
and  reached  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
about  noon.  The  Indians  were  soon 
traced  to  their  strong  hold,  and  the 
troops  rushed  on  to  effect  an  en- 
trance ;  this  was  done,  but  the  In- 
dians made  such  deadly  fires  upon 
them,  and  killed  so  many  officers 
and  men,  that  they  were  obUged  to 
retreat.  Enraged  at  their  loss,  and 
fightings  for  existence,  they  continued 
to  assad  the  strong  hold,  and  be- 
came masters  of  it,  as  the  sun  was 
going  down.  The  victors  seized  one 
of  the  torches  of  the  savages,  and  the 
fort  and  numerous  wigwams  within 
it,  were  soon  in  a  blaze.  A  thousand 
Indians  are  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed in  the  flames,  or  to  have  fallen  in 
the  battle.  Of  the  allied  troops, 
nearly  a  hundred  were  killed  or  died 
of  their  wounds,  and  a  hundred  and 
thirty-five  wounded.  This  was  t 
grievous  blow  to  the  Indians,  but 
Philip  was  still  as  fierce  and  active 
as  ever.  He  commenced  the  cam- 
paign in  a  little  more  than  a  month 
after  this  disaster,  and  made  devas- 
tation and  blood  follow  his  footsteps. 
Philip  was  greatly  reinforced,  and 
the  war  whoop  was  heard  in  almost 
every  village  on  the  frontier.  The 
Narraganseis  plundered  Warwick  ol 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep. 

On  the  10th  of  February,  1676,  fif- 
teen hundreil  Indians  fell  upon  Lan- 
caster, and  burned  a  considerable 
part  of  the  town,  and  killed  or  made 
prisoners  some  forty  or  fifty  of  the 
mhabitants.  Medfield  was  next  sur- 
prised, and  a  part  of  the  town  burnt. 
Weymouth  soon  after  suffered.  On 
the  12th  of  March,  they  laid  the 
town  of  Groton  in  ashes. 

On  the  17th,  Warwick  was  entirely 
destroyed.  Marlborough,  Rehoboth, 
ProvidencCj  and  many  oiher  towns, 
greatly  suffered.  Capt.  Wadsworth, 
who  was  sent  from  Boston  to  bring 
help  to  the  towns  now  in  tribulation 
ana  danger,  was  surrounded  by  the 
enemy,  and  his  whole  foives  totally 
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destroyed.  On  Connecticut  river 
Bome  advantages  were  gained  by  the 
Enelish.  In  the  action  called  the 
FaU-fight,  the  enemy  lost  several 
hundr^  of  all  ages  and  sexes. 
During  the  ensuing  summer  months, 
the  colonies  were  in  arms;  hardly 
enough  were  left  at  home  to  put  the 
seed  into  the  ground,  or  reap  the 
harvest.  Philip,  as  well  as  the  colo- 
nistSj  began  to  find  the  war  press 
heavily.  He  returned  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mount  Hope.  He  had 
apcowii  desperate,  and  came  with  a 
lew  followers,  to  light  up  his  warlike 
mind,  at  beholding  the  country  of 
his  ancestors.  One  of  his  party  be- 
trayed him,  and  showed  his  haunts 
to  the  great  Indian-killer,  Colonel 
Church.  Philip  was  in  a  swamp; 
Church  took  possession  of  all  tnc 
avenues  to  it ;  and  as  Philip  fled,  an 
Indian  and  a  white  man  were  in  his 
path ;  the  gun  of  the  latter  missed 
fire,  but  the  Indian  shot  him.  The 
Whole  country  rang  with  shouts  of 
joy;  the  master  spirit  of  the  great 
and  extended  league  was  gone,  and 
peace  of  course  must  inevitably  en- 
sue. The  Indians  now  sacd  for  it. 
Philip  expired  in  the  cause  of  patriot- 
ism. He  and  his  enemy  were  on  the 
plank  together ;  one  must  sink,  that 
the  other  raiofht  swim.  It  was  his 
fate  to  perish,  and  with  him  the  hopes 
of  the  red  men. — Pillage,  plunaer, 
and  conflagration,  ceased  when  he 
fell ;  but  the  wounds  he  had  given 
were  deep,  and  required  a  long  time 
to  be  healed. 

While  New  England  was  sufliering 
by  Indian  wars,  Virginia  was  torn 
with  intestine  commotions.  Natha- 
niel Bacon,  a  daring  fellow,  led  on 
the  insurgents  with  considerable  suc- 
cess. Jamestown  was  burnt.  Many 
of  the  evils  of  civil  war  ensued,  but 
the  death  of  Bacon  put  an  end  to 
them.  These  calamities  arose  from 
the  bad  management  of  the  men  in 
power. 

In  1680,  a  comet  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  alarmed  many  in  England 
and  America;  but  at  this  time  it 
might  rather  have  been  called  any 
thing,  thai)  a  forerunner  of  pestilence 
and  war,  for  now  peace  was  esta- 
blished. If  it  had  appeared  a  few 
years  before,  it  then  might  have  been 
to  considered. 

In  1682,  the  settlement  of  Pennsyl- 
▼ama  was  commenced  by  William 
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Penn,  a  learned  and  judicious  Qua? 
ker,  bom  in  high  life,  the  son  of  « 
British  Admiral,  and  heir  to  a  large 
fortune.  He  besnn  wisely,  proceedod 
judiciously,  and  founded  a  province 
on  the  broad  basis  of  sound  policy. 
In  less  than  sixty  years  from  the 
foundation,  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia was  the  second  in  respect  to 
trade,  judging  by  the  custom-house 
books,  of  all  the  colonies  in  North 
America.  He  laid  out,  and  besran 
the  building  of  ihc  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  hved  to  see  its  extraordi- 
nary prosperity,  far  exceeding  in  its 
g-owth  any  other  city  or  town  of  the 
ritish  Provinces. 

James  the  Second,  in  1665,  suc- 
ceeded his  brother  Charles,  and  dis- 
covered all  the  folly  and  obstinacy 
of  his  predecessor,  without  any  of  the 
graces  of  his  manner,  or  the  careless- 
ness and  ease,  which  often  proved  an 
advantage  to  those  under  nia  sway. 
The  short  i)eriod  of  four  years  filled 
up  the  measure  of  his  iniquity ;  the 
empire  passed  to  his  daughtei  and 
his  son-in-law.  William,  Prince  of 
Oran«ye,  had  married  Mary,  the 
daughter  of  James,  and  they  were 
called  to  the  throne  by  the  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  and  the  con- 
sent of  the  people.  This  was  a  con- 
tract between  ruler  and  people,  which 
enlarged  all  the  doctrines  of  the 
Magna  Charta,  and  broke  down  the 
oft  repeated  dogma  among  nations, 
of  the  divine  rights  of  kings.  This 
news  arriving  in  Boston,  produced  a 
revolution.  The  colonial  tyrant,  who 
had  strutted  his  hour,  and  shown  his 
little  brief  authority,  was  seized  and 
imprisoned,  and  a  council  of  safety 
created.  The  former  governour, 
Bradstreet,  then  nearly  r.;MCiy  years 
of  age.  was  made  president  of  the 
council.  The  other  colonies  soon 
hailed  the  change  in  the  British  eo- 
vemment,  and  acknowledged  Wil- 
liam and  Mary  as  their  rightful  sove- 
reigns, and  were  ready  to  act  their 
part  for  the  dignity  ana  glory  of  the 
British  empire. 

In  1690,  commenced  the  first 
French  war,  which  lasted,  with  fear- 
ful intermissions,  until  ih«  year  1769, 
a  period  of  almost  eighty  years. 
Count  Frontenac  made  an  incursion 
into  the  state  of  New  York,  and  dicl 
jjreat  injury  to  Schenectady,  destroy- 
ing the  buildings,  and  also  roost  of 
the  inhabitants'.    This  incensed  the 
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whole  country;  and  New  England 
prepared  to  avenge  the  Insult,  and 
chastise  the  assailants.  They  now 
began  to  feel  that  France,  in  their 
northern  possessions,  was  to  be  a 
scourge  of  New  England ;  and,  "  Ca- 
nada must  be  ours,  was  henceforth 
their  motto.  The  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts armed  and  equipped  a  force 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  Sir 
William  Phipps,  blushing  with  his 
late  honours,  was  designated  the 
commander  of  the  expedition  ;  but, 
o^ing  to  the  ten  thousand  delays  in- 
cident to  fitting  out  an  armed  force 
in  a  new  government,  he  was  unable 
to  reach  Canada  until  late  in  the 
autumn ;  the  stormy  season  coming 
on,  be  made  a  failure  of  it,  and  his 
fleet  returned  home  without  any 
laurels. 

New  England  was  in  a  state  of 
activity  aiTd  enterprise.  Manufac- 
tures were  carried  on  far  beyond 
what  the  British  knew  any  thing 
about  at  this  time.  The  cod  fishery 
was  full  of  life  and  energy ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  the  whale  fishery 
commenced  at  Nantucket  on  a  tole- 
rably broad  j-calc.  The  people  of 
Cape  Cod  had  followed  this  employ- 
ment with  success  for  several  years 
before,  but  only  on  the  immediate 
coast.  The  whalers  of  Nantucket 
now  pushed  farther  south  and  north 
than  had  been  done  before,  and  they 
found  their  account  in  it.  One  great 
spirit  of  enterprise  seemed  kindled  up 
along  the  sea  coast,  and  to  prevail  in 
iheinteriour. 

In  I691j  New  York  was  roused  to 
a  waragamst  the  Indians  and  French 
m  Canada;  in  fact,  a  perpetual  war 
seemed  to  be  dettrmineti  on,  for  none 
could  forctel  when  these  hostilities 
were  to  end.  Major  Schuyler  col- 
lected a  large  party  of  Mohawks, 
passed  over  Lake  Champlain,  and 
carried  fire  and  sword  into  the  French 
settlement,  showing  them  that  they 
were  not  to  be  always  assailanls. 

In  1692,  Sir  William  Phipps,  who 
still  retained  his  popularity,  notwith- 
standing his  want  of  success  in  the 
Canada  expedition,  came  out  from 
Encrjand  with  a  new  charter  fnr  Mas- 
sachusetts, which,  though  not  pre- 
cisely acceptable  to  those  friendly  to 
the  old  charter,  was  even  by  them 
considered  a  tolerably  good  one.  He 
was  appointed  governour  by  that  m- 
*  rument,  and  bciran  the  duties  of  his 


office  with  the  good  will  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  powers  of  mind,  had  all 
that  compound  spirit  of  democracy 
and  aristocracy  which  is  often  found 
in  those  who  suddenly  rise  in  the 
world ;  who  wish  to  hve  on  terms 
with  the  great  and  to  secure  the 
humble,  and  are  obliged  many  times 
to  play  a  double  game.  When  the 
learned  Mathers  wished  him  to  de- 
stroy all  of  a  familiar  spirit,  he  gave 
them  every  assistance.  A  court  was 
appointed  by  commission,  to  try  all 
witches ;  but  he  found  at  length  that 
he  had  been  duped,  and  joined  to 
stop  the  current  of  delusion.  This 
infatuation  in  the  end  was  beneficial, 
for  it  set  men  to  thinking,  and  made 
them  less  confiding  in  the  opinion  of 
ecclesiastical  leaders.  Phipps's  ad- 
ministration was  short;  he  was  never 
fitted  for  a  statesman  or  a  general, 
but  was  a  good  enterprising  me- 
chanick.  The  colony  was  in  great 
jeopardy  from  the  power  of  Louis 
XlV. ;  he  formed  gigantick  plans 
which  unquestionably  were  to  em- 
brace the  conauest  of  all  North 
America,  from  the  highest  northern 
latitude  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. Concealing  his  intentions  as 
well  as  he  could,  ne  set  about  carry 
ing  them  into  cfiect.  He  established 
a  company  for  the  West  Indies  to 
exist  for  fifty  years. — This  was  to  be 
one  of  his  instruments  to  bring  about 
his  intentions. 

In  1702,  William  the  Third  died 
(Q,ueen  Mary  having  deceased  before* 
him,)  and  Anne,  Princess  of  Den 
mark,  came  to  the  throne  of  En 2 
land.  Her  dis{)osition  was  gooa  . 
when  she  erred  it  was  from  bad  ad- 
visers, not  from  wayward  intentions. 
The  congratulations  on  her  elevation 
were  not  made  with  great  spirit,  not- 
withstanding the  people  had  heard  a 
good  report  of  her  talents  and  vir- 
tues. But  it  was  a  gloomy  season  ; 
the  dread  of  France  was  upon  every 
mind,  and  a  pestilence  was  ra^ng 
through  many  of  the  principal  cities 
and  towns.  In  New  York  a  great 
and  sweeping  sickness  prevailed  ;  it 
was  probably  the  yellow  fever :  most 
of  those  seized  with  it  died,  as  there 
was  not  much  medical  skill  in  the 
treatment  of  it  at  that  day.  In  Bos- 
ton, at  the  same  time,  the  small  pox 
was  raging,  to  which  many  fell  vic- 
tims. A  Knowledge  of  inoculation  had 
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not  then  been  brought  from  the  Le- 
vant; and  modern  experience  has 
since  discovered  that  the  disease  was 
unproperiy  treated  by  the  physicians 
of  that  age. 

The  fears  entertained  of  the  French 
now  began  to  be  realized.  In  1704, 
a  body  of  French  and  Indians  made 
an  attack  upon  Deerfield,  in  Massa- 
chusetts; after  massacreing  the  help- 
less inhabitants,  and  burning  the 
town,  they  set  off  with  such  prison- 
ers as  were  able  to  march ;  those 
who  fainted  with  fatigue,  were  re- 
lieved by  the  tomahawk.  These 
captives  were,  a  year  or  two  after- 
wards, redeemed  oy  their  friends  or 
by  the  legislature.  In  1708,  another 
body  of  Indians  made  an  attack  upon 
Haverhill,  situated  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Merrimack,  Mrithin  thirty  miles 
of  Boston.  The  clergyman,  Mr. 
Rolfe,  was  killed  bv  a  oall  passing 
through  the  door,  which  was  barred ; 
which  may  now  be  seen,  beins  a 
double  one,  without  pannels.  His 
two  infant  daughters  were  preserved 
by  the  nurse,  wlio  fled  with  them  to 
the  cellar  as  soon  as  she  heard  the 
alarm,  and  placed  the  children  under 
two  large  washing  tubs,  on  the  up- 
turned bottoms  of  which,  as  tradition 
says,  she  set  two  pans  of  milk,  from 
which  the  Indians  drank;  but  the 
children,  silenced  by  fear,  were  not 
discovered. 

From  1708  to  1713,  many  abortive 
attempts  were  made  upon  Canada, 
and  numerous  Indian  conspiracies 
were  formed,  but  nothing  to  weaken 
either  power  happened  until  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  This  treaty  gave 
the  colonies  a  breathing  spell,  and 
they  began  to  explore  ana  survey  the 
wilds  beyond  them  ;  but  tranquillity 
was  of  short  duration.  A  powerful 
and  warlike  tribe,  in  1715,  threatened 
South  Carolina  with  entire  destruc- 
tion. Vigorous  efforts  were  made  to 
repel  them,  by  the  governour,  who 
was  a  man  of  enerjry.  He  made  a 
levy  en  nuuisej  of  faithful  slaves  and 
all  The  blacks  have  a  strong  anti- 
pathy to  Indians;  and,  of  course, 
made  good  soldiers  in  such  a  war. 
The  Yamasses  made  many  desperate 
attacks,  but  were  in  the  end  repulsed 
by  Governour  Craven,  and  driven  into 
Florida.  The  people  of  South  Ca- 
rolina suffered  greatly  in  this  war, 
nearly  a  third  part  of  the  fighting 
OMn  being  slain.    During  this  time, 


Pennsylvania  was  free  from  Indian 
warfare.  If  there  was  no  chance  in 
this,  does  it  not  speak  volumes  in  fa- 
vour of  William  Penn? 

The  pirates  who  had  succeeded  the 
bucaniers,  were  now  troublesome 
on  the  coast  of  North  America :  soi- 
rited  measures  were  taken  by  uie 
govemours  of  the  several  states,  and 
sometimes  with  success,  to  destroy 
them.  Bellamy,  a  pirate,  was 
wrecked  with  his  whole  fleet,  and 
many  carcasses  were  thrown  on  the 
shores  of  Cape  Cod.  A  few  of  his 
men  saved  themselves  only  to  perish 
on  the  gallows  in  Boston.  Bellamy 
had  been  for  some  time  a  terrour  to 
all  the  mariners  of  New  England. 

It  is  a  Uttlc  remarkable,  that  the 
two  articles,  now  of  the  most  general 
consumption  in  the  United  States, 
potatoes  and  tea,  were  not  brought 
mto  the  country  until  about  the  close 
of  the  first  century  from  the  landing 
of  the  forefathers  of  New  EnglancL 
A  poem,  dated  at  Newton,  near  Bos- 
ton, April,  1717,  mentions  the  fact, 
that  china  ware  and  other  products 
(unquestionably  tea)  were  brought 
into  Boston  just  before.  Dr.  Boyls- 
ton  allowed  it  to  be  drank  sparingly 
in  1721,  when  he  inoculatca  severiu 
hundred  patients  for  the  sinall-pox. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  had  filled  a 
great  space  in  the  literary,  religious, 
and  political  world,  died  in  the  year 
1728.  His  father,  Increase  MathtT. 
President  of  Harvard  College,  died 
not  long  before  him.  These  men 
were  learned,  bigoted,  and  influen- 
tial; and  were  also  useful,  though  at 
times  injurious,  to  the  n^e  in  wliich 
they  lived.  They  diffused  know- 
ledge, while  they  scattered  errour; 
they  gave  sound  advice,  while  ihey 
insisted  on  the  observance  of  useless 
dogmas.  The  good  they  did,  lives 
after  them,  and  the  evils  they  were 
guilty  of,  should  be  "interred  with 
their  bones,"  so  far  as  our  feeiiiigs 
extend;  but  history  should  write  out 
her  records  fairly.  The  learned  men 
who  came  from  England,  when  the 
rage  of  emigration  was  at  the  liigh- 
cst,  were  now  nearly  extinct ;  a  race 
which,  for  learning,  sanctity,  perse- 
verance, and  energy,  was  never  sur- 
Eassed  in  the  annals  of  man.  They 
ad  their  errours,  but  these  were,  by 
Providence,  made  subservient  to  the 

good  of  the  whole.  Education  had 
con  attended  to  in  the  bringing  up 


of  their  children  of  the  second  gene- 
ration, but  none  of  them  surpassed 
dieir  fathers.  Among  those  who  first 
arrived  in  this  country,  were  many 
fine  Oriental  scholars,  whose  learning 
served  only  to  amuse  themselves,  or 
to  raise  the  wonder  of  their  flock  at 
their  acquirements.  Hudibras,  in 
derision,  said  of  their  emigrating  to 
this  wilderness,  that 

"  Ht  brrw  roo  •  an  nUayt  ronnr) 
To  fl-aru»>i  br*t  on  barmi  |:>otiiid  ,*' 

not  applying  this,  as  it  has  usually 
been,  to  the  mtellects  of  the  men  who 
love  Hebrew,  but  to  the  country  they 
had  chose  for  a  habitation.  They 
were  men  fitted  for  the  times,  and 
filled  up  the  measure  of  their  des- 
tiny: founders  of  an  empire,  they 
saw  in  prospect  its  clorirs,  and  re- 
joiced that  iney  had  lived  at  such  a 
period. 

On  the  22d  of  February,  1732, 
George  Washington  was  born  in 
Westmoreland,  Virginia.  At  the 
time  of  his  birth,  there  were  twelve 
colonies  in  America,  more  or  less  de- 
pendant on  England  for  nilers  and 
laws,  all  claiming  privileges  and 
immunities  by  charter.  They  were 
scattered  over  an  immense  territory, 
just  beginning  to  thrive  amidst  dif- 
ficulties and  dangers.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  population  of  these 

Erovinces  was  not  more  than  ei^ht 
undred  thousand,  and  these  not  m- 
timately  acquainted  with  each  other. 
The  northern  and  eastern  pofjulation 
were  thriving  upon  their  agriculture 
and  their  commerce,  yet  were  cramp- 
ed in  their  manufactures  by  the  severe 
restrictions  of  the  navigation  act. 
The  staple  article  of  the  south  was 
then  tobacco,  and  being  mostly  an 
article  of  cultivation  rather  than  of 
manufacture,  excited  no  jealousy  of 
the  northern  country.  At  this  time 
the  sagacious  politician  might  have 
foreseen  many  things  which  have 
since  transpired.  In  the  first  place, 
tlio  country  was  sufinciently  exten- 
sive for  the  population  to  increase 
a  hundred  fold.  The  seeds  of  intel- 
ligence were  well  sown  in  the  com- 
munity, and  the  love  of  indepen- 
dence had  sprung  up — "  and  like  the 
chamomile,  the  more  this  spirit  is 
trodden  on,  the  more  it  grows.  The 
doctrines  of  perpetual  relations  of 
colonies  to  the  mother  country,  were 
beginning^  to  be  questioned,  and  by 
•ome  critically  analyzed.    The  Eng- 


lish were  proud  and  obstinate ;  and 
their  descendants  had  a  good  share 
of  both  of  these  ingredients  in  their 
composition.  As  the  former  as- 
sumed the  slightest  air  of  import- 
ance, the  latter  thought  it  to  be  a 
duty  to  check  all  amoitious  views. 
Irritations  began  on  nominal  points, 
extended  to  essentials,  and  by  slow 
degrees  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  colonies,  and  increased  the  con- 
sequential air  of  the  mother  country. 
From  this  period  till  1775,  everyday 
was  paving  the  way  for  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  colonies,  and 
in  process  of  time  it  became  indis- 
pensable. The  next  steps  taken  on 
either  side  will  discover  this;  and 
every  event  should  be  considered  as 
leading  with  a  fated  directness  to 
that  measure.  The  soil  was  held  by 
the  yeomanry  in  fee  simple,  and 
ever>'  one  wno  cultivated  an  acre 
was  lord  of  his  manor.  This  is  the 
foundation  of  individual  indepen- 
dence. The  laws  of  property  affect 
nations  more  than  the  laws  that 
govern  personal  actions. 

In  the  forty- three  years  which 
passed  from  the  time  of  Washington's 
birth  to  his  taking  command  of  the 
American  army,  the  people  had  multi- 
plied to  nearly  3,000,000,  a  sturdy  race 
of  hardy  men,  who  had  sound  minds, 
and  those  well  imbued  with  tho 
great  principles  of  freemen.  Wash- 
ington was  well  acquainted  with  the 
feelings,  habits,  and  powers  of  the 
people;  he  knew  also  the  power  and 
disposition  of  England ;  thus  pre- 
pared, he  drew  his  sword  for  the  pe- 
rilous conflict,  and  fought  it  out  like 
a  man.  He  was  surrounded  by  those 
who  entertained  similar  srnliments, 
and  who  wanted  nothing  of  corporeal 
or  moral  courage. 

Georgia  was  settled  by  General 
Offlethorpe,  January,  1733.  He  call- 
eaa  convention  of  tne  Indian  Chiefs, 
ar.d  made  a  treaty  of  friendship  with 
them.  The  Indians  at  that  timo 
were  numerous.  The  Cherokees  had 
more  than  six  thousand  fighting  men, 
the  Choctaws  five  thousand,  the  Up- 
per Creeks  two  thousand  five  hun- 
dred, theChickasaws  seven  hundred. 
They  were  warlike  nations,  and 
\i\ea  more  compactly  than  the 
northern  tribes.  It  was  owing  to 
the  forbearance  of  these  lords  of  the 
soil,  that  Oglethorpe  and  his  little 
body  of  116  persons  got  foothold  in 
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the  soil.  There  has  not  as  yet  been 
any  full  and  saiififactory  history  of 
G<K>rgia. 

In  1735  the  Cynanche  Maligna 
made  its  appearance.  It  broke  out 
in  May,  at  King^eton,  New  Hamp- 
shire, and  raged  in  that  town  during 
the  Bummcr.  It  is  said  that  it  was 
first  taken  by  a  person  who  had 
been  skinning  a  hog  that  died  of  an 
inflammation  in  the  throat.  Of  the 
first  forty  seized,  all  died.  Itcontinued 
with  great  severity  the  ensuing  win- 
ter, and  through  the  next  summer; 
more  than  a  thousand  died  in  New 
Hampshire  with  this  scourge  of  God ; 
900  of  these  were  under  ten  years  of 
age.  The  disease  became  milder  as 
it  travelled  south.  In  Boston  4000 
had  it,  of  which  number  not  over 
120  died.  A  fourth  part  of  all  the  in- 
habitants had  the  disease ;  it  spread 
all  over  the  colonies.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  a  case  of  the 
"  throat  distemper  "  has  occurred. 

1741 — There  were  frequent  fires  in 
the  city  of  New  York-;-the  negroes 
were  aiscovered  to  be  incendiaries ; 
thirty  were  burnt,  eighteen  were 
hanged,  and  many  were  sent  off  to 
Georgia  and  other  places.  This  year 
Dr.  Franklin  began  n  magazine  :  the 
work  appeared  on  the  1st  of  January, 
and  was  the  earliest  of  the  kind 
published  in  the  colonies,  and  was 
respectable  for  its  literary  character. 

1745— The  colonies  were  in  a 
flourishing  state.  The  shipping  of 
New  England  alone  consistea  of 
more  than  1000  sail,  exclusive  of 
fishing  craft,  which  were  numerous. 
The  other  colonies  were  in  great 
prosperity.  From  the  custom-houses 
It  was  ascertamed  that  Boston  was 
then  first  in  commerce,  Philadel- 
phia second,  New  York  third, 
Charleston  fourth,  Newport  fifth, 
and  Perth  Amboy  sixth.  This  year 
Louisburgh  was  taken  by  the  N^ew- 
England  troons,  assisted  by  a  squad- 
ron under  Admiral  Warren.  This 
was  a  heroick  exploit. 

1760 — Governour  Clinton  of  New- 
York  made  a  treaty  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Six  Nations,  at  Albany. 

In  1752  the  new  style  was  intro- 
duced into  the  colonies.  From  this 
time, the  year,  instead  ofbeginningon 
the  25th  of  March,  now  commenced 
on  the  iRt  of  .lanuary.  The  new 
style  began  on  the  3d  of  September, 
now  called  the  14ih.    Pope  Gregory 


XIII.  had  corrected  the  calendar  190 
years  before,  but  the  protestants 
were  slow  in  adopting  a  demonstra- 
ble truth,  as  it  came  from  the  pope  of 
Rome.  A  tremendous  tornado  was 
felt  at  Charlestown  about  this  pe- 
riod, and  some  were  bigoted  enough 
to  believe  that  il  was  for  changing 
the  time  according  to  the  calcula- 
tions of  the  pope. 

1755 — This  year  Braddock  march- 
ed from  Virgmia  to  take  Fort  du 
Quesne.  George  Washineton  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  had  resigned  his  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  because  he  was 
superseded  in  rank,  was  invited  to 
act  as  aid  to  Gen.  Braddock,  and 
accepted  the  invitation.  The  army 
moved  on  the  lOih  of  June,  ana 
reached  the  Monongahela  on  tha 
8th  of  July ;  the  fight  was  on  the  9th 
The  English  were  defeated  by  the 
French  and  Indians  with  a  very 
small  force.  The  place  where  they 
fought  was  an  open  wood,  with  hi^, 
thick  grass;  and  the  assailants  firing 
on  the  solid  columns  of  Braddock's 
army,  were  almost  entirely  conceal- 
ed. The  Virginia  militia  behaved 
well,  and  prcBtrved  a  remnant  of  the 
armv  by  their  coolness  and  valour. 
Braddock  was  mortally  wounded, 
and  brouffht  off  the  field  on  a  htter, 
but  died  tne  next  day  in  the  arms  of 
Washington,  in  Colonel  Dunbar's 
camp.  Of  eighty-five  officers,  sixty- 
four  were  killed  or  wounded. 

September  6th,  1755,  General 
Johnson  fought  Baron  Dieskau  near 
Lake  George,  and  defeated  him. 
Col.  Williams  was  slain,  and  also 
the  famous  Indian  warrior  Hen- 
drick.  Baron  Dieskau  was  mortally 
wounded.  This  success  seemed  to 
rouse  the  spirit  of  the  colonies;  for 
until  this  battle,  for  many  years  past, 
the  French  and  Indians  had  been 
victorious. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  1755, 
there  was  a  severe  shock  of  an  earth- 
quake felt  in  North  America.  It  de- 
molished several  old  houses,  threw 
down  several  chimneys,  and  rudely 
shook  the  steeples  of  many  churches. 
In  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut, 
it  was  more  terrible  than  in  othei 
places. 

1757— Montcalm  took  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry,  at  the  southern  end  of 
Lnkp  GeoTgo.  The  garrison,  com- 
manded by  Cok-nel  Munro,  made  a 
desperate  resistance,    and  did  not 
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C8pitalate  until  evei^  sliot  was 
fired.  The  gairisoo  was  to  be  al- 
lowed the  honours  of  war,  and  pro- 
tection against  the  Indians  until 
within  a  short  distance  of  Fort  Ed- 
ward; this  was  disregarded,  and  a 
horrible  massacre  ensued,  which  has 
left  a  stain  on  the  otherwise  spotless 
fame  of  the  great  French  general. 

1758 — General  Abercrombie  com- 
manded on  Lake  George.  July  5, 
fae  sailed  down  the  lake  on  a  most 
beautiful  day,  with  nearly  sixteen 
thousand  troops,  English  and  pro- 
vincials, on  board  of  1025  wnale 
boats  and  bat  tea  ux,  with  a  fine  train 
of  artillery,  to  attack  the  French  at 
Ticonderoga.  The  ficht  was  miser- 
ably managed.  Lord  Howe,  a  gal- 
lant officer,  was  killed,  and  2000  of 
the  troops,  without  doing  the  French 
much  injury,  they  being  so  well  pro- 
tected by  tneir  works.  Lord  Howe 
was  a  great  favourite  with  the  Pro- 
vincials, and  their  afiection  for  him 
was  carried  so  far,  that  Massachu- 
setts erected  a  monument  to  his 
memory  in  Westminster  Abb.ey. 
The  Rangers,  a  famous  border  corps, 
under  Rogers,  Stark,  and  others  of 
distinction,  were  in  this  battle,  and 
did  all  that  was  effected  that  day. 
This  year  died  the  Rev.  Jonathan 
Edwards,  in  the  55th  year  of  his  age. 
He  is  considered  by  all  the  meta- 
physicians of  the  present  day,  to  have 
possessed  as  acute  a  mind  as  Aristo- 
tle. Sir  James  Mcintosh,  in  his 
great  work  on  Ethicks,  has  paid  him 
a  deserved  compliment. 

1759 — General  Amherst  succeeded 
Abercrombie  Amherst  brought  his 
forces  auninst  Ticonderoga,  and 
Wolfe  against  Q,uebcc  ;  both  armies 
were  successful.  Wolfe  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  The  French 
were  commanded  by  Montcalm,  who 
was  mortally  wounded.  The  peace 
of  1763  put  an  end  to  the  French 
power  in  the  North,  and  hastened 
the  settlement  of  the  frontier. 

1761 — James  Otis  was  called  on 
by  the  merchants  of  Boston  and  Sa- 
lem, to  argue  the  question  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, which  the  custom-house  of- 
ficers of  Boston  prayed  the  supreme 
court  to  erant,  giving  them  power  to 
enter  all  places  and  search  for  goods, 
suspected  to  have  been  smuggled 
into  the  country.  His  arguments 
B**.t  men  to  thinkin?  uoon  the  nature 
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of  their  rights,  and  was  more  highly 
aj>plauded  than  any  speech  ever  de- 
U\'ered  in  the  country.  Some  parts 
of  this  able  ar^ment  have  been  pre- 
served by  Jonn  Adams,  who  was 
present  at  the  hearing. 

1764 — Several  anonymous  writers 
made  their  appearance  in  dififerent 
parts  of  the  country,  in  defence  of 
the  rights  of  the  colonies.  James 
Otis  published  a  work,  under  his 
own  name,  entitled,  ''The  rights  of 
the  British  Colonies  assertui  and 
proved." 

1765— The  Stamp  Act,  the  first  in 
the  series  of  oppression  that  roused 
the  colonies  to  arms,  was  passed  this 
year.  The  passage  of  it  was  most 
spiritedly  opposed !>/  men  of  talents 
and  liberal  feelings,  m  the  Houses  at 
Commons  and  of  Lords,  but  to  no 
avail.  The  colonies  took  fire,  and 
the  act  was  every  where  resisted. 
The  distributers  of  stamps  were  hung 
in  effigy  all  along  the  sea-coast.  Out 
of  these  discontents  grew  prepara- 
tions for  a  national  union,  which 
was  the  seed  of  our  national  inde- 
pendence. The  stamp  act  never 
went  into  effect  j  the  business  re- 
quired to  be  done  with  stamps,  being 
efl^ectcd  by  some  other  method.  The 
ministers  of  the  law  dared  not  pro- 
ceed, the  voice  of  the  people  was  so 
terrifick.  This  year,  John  Adams 
published  a  ''Dissertation  on  the 
Canon  and  Feudal  Law,"  which 
was  done  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
the  liberties  of  the  colonies.  It  bears 
marks  of  a  strong  mind,  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  rights  of  man,  and 
though  superseded  by  deeper  re- 
scarcli  since,  still  it  may  be  read 
with  profit  now.  This  year,  Doctor 
FrankUn  was  examined  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  relative  to  the 
repeal  of  the  stamp  act.  His  an- 
swers^ and  whole  conduct,  oii  tliis 
occasion,  is  the  brightest  gem  in  the 
diadem  of  his  fame.  Camden,  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  reasoned  with 
great  force  in  favour  of  the  colonies, 
and  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Chatham,  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  presses  in  America  were  now 
teeming  with  pa  trio  tick  addresses, 
and  the  minds  of  the  colonists  kept 
up  to  fever  heat. 

In  1768,  associations  were  formed 
in  different  states,  the  members 
pledging  themselves  not  to  import 
articles  of  consumption  from  Eng- 
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land.  This  year,  the  first  British 
troops  arrived  in  Boston,  and  were 
viewed  with  a  jealous  eye.  The  town 
authoriiies  were  required  to  quarter 
these  troops ;  this  was  peremptorily 
refused,  nor  would  the  <M)uncil  of  the 
commonwealth  do  any  thing  for 
them.  The  first  regiment  was  hardly 
provided  for  by  the  government, 
when  more  amved,  and  increased 
the  disgust  of  the  inhabitants  to- 
wards the  British  ministry. 
On  the  6th  of  March,  1770,  was 

Eerpetrated,  what  has  ever  since 
een  denominated  in  American  his- 
tory, the  Boston  massacre.  The 
soldiers,  while  under  arms,  in  the 
open  street,  near  the  custom-house 
of  that  town,  were  insulted  by  the 
populace,  pelted  with  snow  balls  and 
stones,  and  dared  to  fire.  One  of 
the  soldiers  fired  at  a  man  who  had 
thrown  some  missile  at  him,  and 
six  others  fired  in  a  few  seconds  af- 
terwards. Three  of  the  inhabitants 
were  instantly  killed,  and  five  or  six 
others  were  severely  wounded,  one 
of  whom  soon  after  died.  The  sol- 
diers, with  their  captain,  were  com- 
mitted to  prison.  The  excitement 
was  tremendous  for  some  time.  The 
trial  of  Captain  Preston  and  his  men, 
did  not  come  on  for  many  months. 
The  men  were  first  tried  and  defend- 
ed, on  the  ground  that  thev  stood  in 
self-defence,  and  that  they  only 
obeyed  the  law  of  nature,  and  this 
sanctioned  by  the  order  of  their  cap- 
tain to  fire.  Six  men  were  acquitted, 
and  two  found  guilty  of  mans-laugh- 
ter,  who  were  afterwards  slightly 
punished.  Preston's  trial  came  on 
next,  and  it  was  satisfactorily  proved 
that  he  gave  no  orders  to  fire,  and  he 
was  acquitted.  John  Adams  and 
Josiah  ^uincy  were  of  counsel  for 
the  prisoners.  They  were  both 
stanch  Whigs,  and  as  much  in- 
censed against  the  British  govern- 
ment ns  any  two  men  in  the  coun- 
try, for  sending  an  army  among  us ; 
but  they  were  sagacious  enough  to 
make  a  distinction  between  the  acts 
of  a  government,  and  those  of  indi- 
viduals. Their  exertions  m  these 
trials  gained  them  great  credit  for 
talents  and  moral  courage ;  but  the 
effect  of  this  shedding  of  blood,  was 
not  lost  upon  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple. This  event  was  commemorated 
by  orations  for  many  successive 
In  this  vear  there  was  a 


change  in  the  British  ministry ;  Lord 
North  came  into  power  as  premier, 
with  the  avowed  intent  of  carrying 
into  effect  the  measure  of  taxing  the 
colonies,  and  bringing  them  to  obe- 
dience by  coercion.  The  concilia- 
tory advice  of  Pitt  and  Camden  was 
wholly  disregarded,  and  all  the 
knowledge  and  predictions  of  Pow- 
nell  treated  with  contempt 

In  1772,  the  Gasper  was  burnt 
The  British  made  this  a  strong  pre- 
text for  complaint;  accordingly  a 
commission  arrived  under  the  great 
seal  of  England,  directed  to  Gover- 
nour  Wanton  of  Rhode  Island,  and 
the  judges  of  several  of  the  colonies, 
requiring  them  to  examine  into  the 
afiair,  and  report  the  facts  to  his 
majesty. 

In  1773,  the  tea  question  was  agi- 
tated in  Boston.  Other  parts  of  the 
act  imposing  duties  was  repealed, 
but  the  duty  on  tea  was  continued, 
to  show  the  power  of  the  mother 
country.  It  was  so  managed  that 
tea  came  cheaper  to  the  colonies 
than  to  the  mother  country,  as  the 
duty  of  one  shilling  sterling  was  taken 
off  all  exported  to  America,  and  only 
three  pence  on  the  pound  charged 
when  they  arrived.  This  was  sup- 
posed by  North  and  his  coadjutors 
to  be  a  most  conciliatory  measure; 
but  they  never  took  into  considera- 
tion, that  it  was  the  principle,  and 
not  the  amount,  against  which  the 
colonies  contended.  Three  ships 
laden  with  tea  arrived  at  Boston; 
the  masters  of  the  vessels  saw  the 
opposition,  and  were  willing  to  return 
home,  without  breaking  bulk,  but 
the  consignees  would  not  permit 
them  to  depart.  Al  this  iuncture,  a 
number  of  men,  in  the  disguise  of 
Indians,  went  on  board  the  tea 
ships,  took  possession  of  them,  and 
threr/  all  their  cargoes  overboard. 
This  was  considered  as  the  most 
gross  act  of  rebellion  that  had  been 
offered  to  the  British  ministry ;  and 
the  question  then  was,  who  should 
yield  1  The  tea  merchants  in  Eng- 
land clamoured  for  an  indemnity 
from  the  ministry.  The  ministry 
said  that  Massachusetts  should  pav 
for  the  loss.  The  colony  denied  aO 
participation  in  the  act,  and  consi- 
dered It  as  a  common  loss,  for  which 
individuals  alone  were  answerable 
The  persons  engaged  in  this  trans 
action  have  never  as  yet  been  disc 
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vered.  The  King  took  alarm  at  this 
affair,  and  in  his  message  to  parlia- 
ment, represented  the  act  as  suhver- 
Bive  of  the  government;  this  en- 
couraged the  parliament  to  pass  the 
famous  Boston  Port  Bill,  a  measure 
which  virtually  struck  the  oort  of 
Boston  out  of  the  sea^boara,  as  to 
trade  and  navigation.  But  this  was 
not  all ;  an  act  followed,  by  which 
every  person,  charged  with  treason, 
was  to  be  sent  to  England  for  trial. 
The  whole  colonies  saw  that  their 
liberties  were  to  be  annihilated  at  a 
blow.  It  was  not  one  port  alone, 
but  in  their  opinion,  all  ports  were 
shut  up.  They  therefore,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  measure^  made  a  com- 
mon cause,  and  a  spirit  of  determi- 
nation, unknown  before,  pervaded 
all  ranks  in  society.  The  question 
was  no  longer  one  of  ordinary  policy, 
but  of  political  existence.  Passive 
obedience  and  non-renstaTice  could 
alone  satisfy  the  British  government 
The  amount  of  taxes  oecame  no- 
thing in  their  eyes ;  it  was  alone  the 
object  to  humble  or  conquer  the  rest- 
less disposition  of  the  people. 

On  the4ih  of  September,  1774,  de- 
legates from  eleven  colonies  formed 
themselves  into  a  cont^ress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  Peyton  Randolph  was 
chosen  speaker.  Each  colony  had 
but  one  vote,  however  large  its  dele- 

Sation.  This  congress  sent  loyal  ad- 
resses  to  the  King  and  the  people 
of  Great  Britain,  and  an  appeal  to 
the  inhabitanlfl  of  other  parte  of 
British  America.  These  addresses 
gave  proof  of  the  most  exalted 
talents  and  good  sense.  In  Septem- 
ber, Govemour  Gage  issued  writs  for 
the  holding  a  general  assembly  at 
Salem,  but  afterwards  countermand- 
ed his  orders  by  proclamation  :  the 
members  were  however  chosen,  and 
they  deemed  it  expedient  to  meet, 
notwithstanding  the  interdict.  When 
they  were  assembled,  they  found  no 
govemour,  but  they  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  provincial  congress, 
and  chose  John  Hancock  president. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  year  the 
British  government  prohil>ited  the 
importation  of  military  stores  from 
England  to  America.  This  act  pro- 
duced some  commotion  in  several 
of  the  states,  particularly  in  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island.  The 
most  distinguished  men  in  Virginia 
took  alarm  at  the  encroachments  of 


arbitrary  power  and  South  Carolina 
was  awakened  by  the  address  ol 
Judge  Drayton  to  the  grand  jury, 
which  was  replete  with  sound  and 
liberal  doctrines.  Virginia  was  at 
this  time  vexed  with  a  bloody  Indian 
war,  but  had  the  good  fortune  to 
brine  it  to  a  close  just  before  the 
revolutionary  contest  commenced. 
The  Ohio  Indians  had  made  sad 
faavock  of  the  Virginians  under 
Colonel  Lewis. 

The  year  177B,  will  be  an  ever 
memorable  epoch  in  American  his- 
tory. Chatham  was  still  making 
every  exertion  to  bring  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  but  Lord  North  had 
the  confidence  of  the  King,  and  the 
control  of  the  parHament,  and  every 
conciliatory  measure  was  negativea. 
New  York  petitioned  parliament, 
and  secured  the  great  talent  of  Mr. 
Burke  in  presenting  and  supporting 
their  petition;  but  all  to  no  avail. 
The  King  was  most  pertinaciously 
supported  by  his  ministers,  and  every 
word  and  deed  were  apparently  full 
of  threats  and  darkness  to  the  colo- 
mes.  The  drama  of  the  revolution 
was  now  about  to  open, — all  things 
previously  done  were  btit  notes  oj 
prepartUion. 

On  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
April,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren,  then 
chairman  of  the  committee  of  safety 
at  Boston,  received  information  that 
Govemour  Gage  was  about  to  send 
a  detachment  to  Concord,  18  miles 
from  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  ta- 
king possession  of  some  military 
stores  and  provisions  deposited  there 
by  the  provincial  congress.  The 
chairman  sent  messengers  in  every 
direction  to  alarm  the  country. 
British  sentinels  and  officers  were 
scattered  upon  their  rout,  to  prevent 
any  intelligence  preceding  the  de- 
tachment; but  the  messengers,  by 
their  diligence  and  skill,  eluded  ihem 
all.  Eight  hundred  troops  under  Lt. 
Col.  Smith  and  Major  Pitcaim,  em- 
barked from  Boston  Common,  and 
landing  at  Cambridge,  took  up  a  si- 
lent,expeditious  march  towards  Con- 
cord. The  troops  reached  Lexington 
between  day  and  sunrise,  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th  of  April.  Pit- 
cairn  led  the  van,  and  seeing  a  com- 
pany of  minute  men  who  were  then 
formed  in  order  for  exercise,  or  to  act 
as  they  should  receive  orders,  he.  gal* 
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loping  up  to  them,  ordered  them  to 
disperse,  culling  them  rebels,  and 
other  opprobrious  ep'.lhets.  They 
stood  seemingly  qi.estioning  his 
right  to  interfere  with  them  on  their 
own  ground.  The  major  then  rode 
to  within  a  rod  or  two  of  them,  and 
fired  his  pii^tol,  and  waving  his 
sword,  gave  the  order  to  fire.  This 
was  olieyed  by  the  British  soldiers, 
and  a  discharge  of  musketry,  ac- 
companied with  huzzas,  instantly 
succeeded.  Four  provincials  fell  on 
the  tirst  fire,  and  four  on  the  second, 
as  the  minute  men  wore  retreating. 
There  were  some  random  shots  fir^ 
in  return;  but  the  attack  was  so 
suilden,  that  no  reuglar  opposition 
could  be  expected.  This  was  the 
signal  fur  the  country  to  rise.  Blood 
liud  been  shed ;  not  by  accident,  not 
in  the  h(!at  of  passion,  but  in  a  cool, 
doliberatCT  settled  plan  of  coercion. 
All  scruples  then  in  the  minds  of  the 
colonists  pave  way.  Every  one  con- 
sidered himself  bound  to  assume  a 
dtifennive  attitude.  The  British 
readied  Concord  about  ten  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  took  refresh- 
ments at  the  village,  while  a  small 
body  of  the  troops  were  spiking  two 
twenty-four  pounders,  and  throwing 
a  few  cnnnoii  balls  into  some  of  the 
w(>ilR,  and  destroying  about  sixty 
barrels  of  flour. 

Tlie  militia  of  Concord  retired 
over  a  bridge  north  of  tlie  village. 
Here  an  active  skirmish  took  place, 
tlio  Bniinh  tiring  first  as  at  Lexing- 
ton. Smith  finding  the  provincials 
gathering  so  fast,  thought  it  prudent 
to  make  trncks  (as  his  pursuers 
called  his  retreat)  towards  Boston. 
In  this  fiiglit,  for  it  could  be  called 
nothing  else,  tlie  British  troops  were 
severely  handed.  All  the  militia  of 
the  nciuhbouring  towns,  on  horse- 
back, and  on  foot,  pursued  the  fugi- 
tives. Kor  the  distance  of  7  miles, 
from  Concord  to  Lexington,  they 
siitFered  sadly,  but  here  thev  met 
Lord  Percy,  with  a  powerful  regi- 
ment of  9iiO  strong.  The  fresh  troops 
marched  in  a  hollow  square,  keeping 
the  exhausted  ones  in  their  centre. 
The  provincials  pursued ;  and,  from 
behind  stone  walls,  barns,  and 
fences,  kept  up  a  galling  fire  on  the 
British.  When  they  reached  Bun- 
kcr'a-hill,  most  of  the  detachment 
rested  there  for  the  night,  as  a  gr<)at 
portion  of  the  soldiers  were  unable 


to  go  any  farther.  The  Somerset 
man-of-war  covered  their  position, 
and  they  were  not  assailed  during 
the  night.  This  was  a  dear  day's 
work  for  the  British  ;  for  accoixlmg 
to  their  own  account  of  the  battle^ 
they  lost  65  killed,  180  wounded,  ana 
23  made  prisoners,  making  a  total  of 
273.  The  loss  of  the  provincials  was, 
5U  killai,  24  wounded,  4  missing, 
total  78.  This  excursion  for  amuse- 
ment, as  Pitcairn  had  called  it  when 
It  was  projected,  taught  the  British 
what  to  expect  from  exasperated 
yeomanry.  This  battle  was  truly  the 
first  scene,  in  the  first  act,  of  the 
revolutionary  drama.  It  gave  proof 
that  others  besides  grenadiers  could 
play  a  part  in  the  tragedy  of  war. 
An  account  of  this  battle  was  sent  to 
England,  and  soon  reached,  by  ex- 
press, every  part  of  America.  Twenty 
thousand  armed  men  seemed  to 
spring,  as  it  were,  from  the  ground  as 
avengers  of  blood,  and  asserters  of 
the  rights  of  men.  Col.  Buttrick  was 
commander  of  the  day  at  Lexington 
and  Concord,  but  in  fact  every  man 
fought  on  his  own  account  and  risk. 
Warren  was  in  the  fight,  and  a  curl 
of  his  wig  was  carried  away  by  a 
musket  ball. 

The  British  were  now  closely  shut 
up  in  Boston,  not  daring  to  look  out 
of  the  limits  of  the  town.  Fresh 
troops  soon  after  arrived  under 
Howe,  Clinton,  and  Burgoyne,  which 
augmented  their  forces  to  nearly  six 
thousand  men. 

The  American  army  had  been 
quartered  at  Cambridge  nearly  two 
months,  and  no  blow  had  been  struck 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  British 
troops,  or  to  encourage  the  people; 
some  uneasiness  seemed  to  exhibit 
itself  in  the  camp  and  abroad,  that 
more  energy  was  not  shown;  but 
the  wise  thought  to  conquer  by  /V 
bian  visdom,  while  others  were  for 
more  decisive  measures.  The  army 
at  Cambridge  was  known  to  be 
large  enough  to  demolish  the  Bri- 
tish, if  they  could  but  get  at  them. 
In  this  state  of  feeling,  it  was  deem- 
ed proper  to  make  some  demonstra- 
tions of  courage,  and  to  show  inten 
tions  of  acting  (pensively  and  fear- 
lessly.  Col.  Prescott  was  sent  with 
the  fragments,  or  rather  the  skele- 
tons of  three  regiments,  on  the  night 
of  the  16th  of  Jiine^  to  occupy  a  sta- 
tion on  Bunker's-hill.    On  viewing 
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the  eaunenoe,  properly  called  tiun- 
ker's-hilL  he  found  it  not  an  elligible 
tpot.  Tnen  looking  along  to  the 
right,  he  saw  that  a  spur  of  tne  same 
hill,  now  called  Breed's-hill,  was  the 
most  proper  in  every  respect  for  a 
battle  ground.  Considering  that 
they  were  within  the  limits  of  their 
orders,  Prescott  and  Col.  Gridley, 
the  engineers,  began  a  redoubt  on 
the  right  of  Breed' s-hill.  It  was  about 
140  feet  square,  with  two  open  pas- 
sages for  ingress  and  egress.  On 
the  left  of  the  redoubt,  running  north- 
easterly, was  a  breastwork  of  sods, 
not  much  over  four  feet  high,  which, 
however,  did  n3t,  as  has  been  stated, 
reach  Mystick  nver,  not  extending 
one  quarter  of  the  way  to  it.  The 
hne  from  this  breastwork  was  made 
of  two  posts,  and  rail  fences  placed 
about  four  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines, 
and  between  them  was  newly  mown 
grass,  making  quite  as  good  a  screen 
K>r  the  militia,  as  the  redoubt  for  the 
breastwork.  General  Ward,  con- 
cluding from  the  firing  from  the 
summit  of  Copp's-hill,  in  Boston, 
that  the  British  would  make  a  strug- 
gle to  get  possesion  of  the  works, 
olTered  to  relieve  Prescott  and  his 
men,  but  they  unanimously  declined 
the  offer,  yet  earnestly  insisted  on  a 
reinforcement.  These  were  reluc- 
tantly given,  as  the  commander-in- 
chief  thought  that  an  attack  on  his 
camp  was  contemplated,  as  it  was  a 
better  place  for  a  general  action  than 
Bunker's-hill,  and  in  such  a  case  he 
would  be  but  indifferently  fortified. 
Early  in  the  morning,  from  the  bat- 
tery on  Copp's-hill,  one  of  the  men 
in  or  near  the  redoubt  was  killed  and 
buried  on  the  spot;  although  the 
roarof  the  cannon  from  thiseniinence 
was  incessant,  no  further  injury  was 
done  by  their  shots:  and  in  aid  of 
this  battery,  the  Lively  man-of-war 
was  brought  to  bear,  and  in  fact 
she  began  the  cannonade  a(  early 
dawn.  Gage,  wishing  to  drive  the 
Provincials  from  the  hill,  sent  Major 
General  Howe  and  Brigadier  Gene- 
ral Pigot,  with  ten  companies  of 
grenadiers  and  ten  of  light  infantry, 
and  some  artillery,  to  perform  this 
service.  These  generals  reconnoiter- 
ing  the  American  army,  on  their  arri- 
val at  Morton's  point,  where  the  navy 
yard  at  Charlestown  now  stands, 
thought  it  best  to  wait  for  a  reinforce- 
ment from  Boston.    Howe  waited 


for  them,  from  about  noon  until  af- 
ter three  o'clock,  before  the  battle 
was  commenced.  The  British  be- 
gan a  slow  march  up  the  hill  in 
two  lines,  stopping  at  times  to  give 
the  artillery  a  chance  to  play ;  but  the 
anerle  of  elevation  was  such  that  it 
did"  but  little  execution.  The  Pro- 
vincials wasted  no  ammunition; 
they  had  but  a  scanty  supply,  and 
were  ordered  to  put  four  buck-shot 
to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their  fue 
until  the  enemy  was  at  blank  shot 
distance,  and  then  to  pour  in  upon 
them  a  volley.  The  effect  was  not 
more  destructive  than  appalling.  The 
British  soldiery,  expecting  nothing 
but  random  shots,  from  undisciplined 
militia,  were  astounded  at  such 
deadly  fires.  The  British  lines  broke 
in  confusion;  some  companies  had 
not  twenty  soldiers  fit  for  duty  when 
they  were  about  to  rally.  The  Bri- 
tish officers  had  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty in  bringing  their  troops  again 
into  line,  and  a  second  time  they 
came  towards  the  works,  though 
with  some  wavering,  and  in  less 
than  fifteen  minutea  they  retreated 
in  still  greater  confusion  than  before. 
Clinton  saw  this  from  Boston,  and 
hastened  over  to  assist  Howe.  Both 
the  generals  addressed  the  soldiers- 
called  to  mind  their  former  wfeaths 
of  glory— and  expatiated  largely 
upon  the  everlastinnr  stain  that 
would  attach  to  them  m  being  beat- 
en by  raw  militia.  Howe  swore  to 
them,  that  he  would  never  survive 
the  disgrace,  if  they  were  beaten 
that  day.  By  this  time  Charles- 
town,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
houses,  was  in  a  blaze.  This  was 
done  by  Clinton,  to  terrify  the  neigh 
bouring  army.  On  the  third  attack, 
they  were  under  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  their  military  skill,  not 
daring  1o  risque  the  event  on  the 
score  of  bravery.  Pigot,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  a  circuitous 
rout  around  the  south  side  of  the 
hill,  then  came  upon  the  south  west 
ern  angle  of  the  redoubt,  and  in- 
stantly scaled  the  slight  works.  Pit- 
cairn  was  with  him,  and  was  shot 
through  the  body,  as  he  was  about 
to  leap  into  the  redoubt.  Pigot  be- 
ing a  short  man,  was  lifted  by  his 
soldiers  upon  the  sods,  fi^m  whence 
he  jumped  into  the  area  without 
harm.  The  provincials  were  now 
attacked  on  the  <;ast  and  west;  their 
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sinniunition  was  exhausted ;  they 
liad  few  or  no  bayonets,  but  after 
beating  their  assailants  with  the 
butts  of  their  guns,  Prcscott  ordered 
a  retreat.  Those  at  the  breastwork 
retreated,  and  those  at  the  rail  fence 
followed.  The  Americans  retreated 
over  Charlestown  neck  northward ; 
and  until  the  commencement  of  the 
retreat,  but  few  of  them  had  been 
killed  :  their  unwillingness  to  leave 
the  ground,  at  the  proper  season, 
was  the  cause  of  the  considerable 
numbers  of  the  killed  and  wounded. 
Captain  Knowlton,  who  had  a  fine 
large  company,  near  Mystick  river, 
moved  up  m  good  order,  and  cover- 
ed the  retreat  of  those  from  the  re- 
doubt and  the  breastwork.  The  bat- 
tle was  ended  between  five  and  six 
o'clock.  Th<;  wind,  during  the  fight, 
being  brisk  and  westerly,  blew  the 
smoke  directly  in  the  enemy's  face, 
and  as  the  smoke  arose  over  the 
heads  of  the  British,  the  Americans 
as  it  were,  looking  under  the  cloud, 
saw  where  to  fire.  Prescott,  during 
all  the  fight,  was  in  the  redoubt;  the 
other  portion  of  the  Massachusetts 
militia  were  at  the  breastwork.  The 
New  Hampshire  troops,  under  Stark, 
Dearborn,  and  others,  were  at  the 
rail  fence.  They  were  marching 
from  their  native  state  towards  Cam- 
bridge, and  went  on  the  battle 
ground  from  their  own  impulse,  not 
having  received  any  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief.  The  British 
had  between  three  and  four  thou- 
sand in  the  fight.  They  acknowledged 
10.'>4  killed  and  wounded,  with  a 
great  proportion  of  oiBcers.  Their 
numbers  slain  was  most  unquestion- 
ably larger  than  acknowledged  ;  for 
they  brought  between  three  and  four 
hundred  corpses,  and  buried  them  in 
the  corner  of  a  new  burying  ground 
at  the  bottom  of  the  common  in 
Boston ;  the  others  were  buried  on 
Breed's-hill,  where  they  fell.  The 
American  force  was  stated  to  be  fif- 
teen hundred,  but  perhaps  there 
were  a  few  more  at  times,  as  volun- 
teers came  on  the  ground,  expended 
their  ammunition,  and  retreated, 
when  they  could  do  no  more  service 
to  the  country.  The  Provincials  had 
139  killed,  and  314  wounded  and 
missing,  forming  a  total  of  453. 

The  American  officers  that  fell 
were,  Col.  Gardener  of  Cambridge. 
Lt.  Col.  Parker  of  Chelmsford*  and 


Majors  Moore  and  M'Cleary,  all  men 
of  distinction  and  value,  and  heroes 
in  the  cause ;  and  to  these  we  must 
add  Major  General  Joseph  Warren. 
Some  of  these  officers  had  parts  of 
regiments  under  their  command,  and 
some  were  volun  leers  on  the  hill. 
General  Pomeroy  fought  with  Spar- 
tan bravery  ;  he  saw  where  his  coun- 
trymen were,  and  then  advanced  to 
the  fight. 

Warren  took  no  command  that 
day.  He  had  been  but  four  days  pre- 
viously commissioned  as  a  Major 
General  by  the  Provincial  Congress, 
nor  had  he  in  fact  been  sworn  into 
office,  except  as  every  patriot  had,  an 
oath  in  Heaven,  to  live  free  or  die, 
W^arren  was,  at  the  moment  of  his 
fall,  president  of  the  Provincial  Con- 
gress, and  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  safely.  He  had  put  some  one 
in  the  chair,  and  mounted  his  horse 
at  W^atertown,  where  the  legislative 
body  were  in  session,  to  come  and 
encourage  his  fellow  citizens  in  the 
fight.  When  he  entfred  the  redoubt, 
Prescott  oflTered  him  the  command, 
but  he  declined  it,  saying,  "I  come 
to  learn  tear  under  an  experienced 
soldier,  not  to  take  any  command." 
He  became  the  martyr  of  that  day's 
glory.  His  death  was  deplored  as  a 
great  calamity  to  the  catise  and  to 
the  nation.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  only  thirty-five  years  of  age, — a 
spirit  as  bold  and  dauntless  as  ever 
was  blazoned  in  legends  or  recorded 
in  history.  He  was  a  prudent  and 
cautious,  but  a  fearless  statesman ; 
mad»  to  govern  men,  and  to  breathe 
into  them  a  portion  of  his  own  hero- 
ick  soul.  His  eloquence  was  of  a 
high  order — His  voice  was  fine,  and 
he  could  modulate  it  at  his  will.  Hie 
appearance  had  the  air  of  the  soldier, 
graceful  and  commanding,  united  to 
the  manners  of  a  finished  gentleman. 
The  British  thought  that  his  life  vas 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
American  army ;  indeed  of  so  much 
importance,  that  they  supposed  they 
would  no  longer  hold  together  after 
his  fall.  Thev  sadly  mistook  the 
men  they  haa  to  deal  with.  His 
blood  was  not  shed  in  vain ;  ia  cried 
from  iht  groutui  for  vengeance,  and 
his  name  became  a  watchword  in 
the  hour  of  peril  and  glory. 

The  humblest  individual,  who  pe- 
rished in  that  fight,  was  a  substantia 
yoomanor  an  industrious  mer.haiiiek 
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Tacy  were  owiu^rs  of  the  soil  for 
which  ihey  lought.  The  battle  scene 
was  imposing:.  The  ground  was  in 
the  neij^h  hour  hood  of  a  city,  whose 
inhabitants  were  watching  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  anxious  for  the  near- 
est friends ;  while  the  roar  of  cannon 
from  ships  of  war,  and  from  floating 
and  stationary  batteries,  was  follow- 
ed or  commingled  with  incessant 
▼olleys  of  musketry  ;  a  well  built, 
compact  town  was  seen  in  one  mass 
of  flames,  and  all  this  was  thought 
but  the  commencement  of  troubles — 
was  a  sight  which  was  appalling  to 
every  American,  and  seemed  to  shake 
3vcn  the  enemy,  mind  and  soul  to- 
eeiher.  The  British  troops,  in  consi- 
derable force,  occupied  the  hill  that 
night,  and  enlarged  the  redoubt  to 
nearly  twice  the  original  extent ;  but 
they  did  not  venture  to  light  their 
fires;  they  laboured  by  the  sinking, 
flickering  lights,  which  shot  up  from 
the  mouldering  ruins  of  Charles- 
town. 

For  us,  struegling  for  liberty,  the 
event  of  thisltattle  was  most  for- 
tunate. They  had  done  enough  for 
honour ;  enough  to  produce  an  im- 
pression of  tneir  prowess  on  the 
minds  of  their  enemies ;  enrugh  to 
give  them  confidence  in  theiii  elves; 
and  they  had  learnt  something  m 
the  way  of  preparing  themselves  to 
correct  their  errours  of  judgement  in 
planning  a  fight.  They  had  sufiered 
enough  to  feel  their  loss  deeply,  yet 
not  enough  to  weaken  their  forces. 
The  wounds  they  had  received  were 
loo  deep  to  be  healed  at  once ;  the 
sight  was  too  awful  to  be  soon  for- 
gotten. If  the  army  had  come  down 
from  Cambridge  and  Roxbury,  the 
British  would  nave  been  altogether 
destroved  ;  but,  with  the  disposition 
of  the  king  of  England  at  this  period, 
and  the  spirit  of  the  ministry,  the 
whole  force  of  the  British  nation 
would  have  been  brought  to  crush  us 
at  once.  The  great  mistake  made 
by  them  was  that  of  undervaluing 
their  enemies. 

It  iK  idle  for  us  row  to  quarrel 
about  each  one's  snare  of  glory  in 
the  fight,  where  aH  were  brave — 
Prescort,  Putnam,  Stark,  Gridley, 
Dearborn,  and  all,  performed  their 
dutv — and  who  could  do  more  in 
BQcn  a  case.  Some  complaints 
were  made  to  the  comroander-in- 
chiefi  and  several  ofificcrs  were  ar- 


rested and  tned  for  misconduct  and 
cowardice.  Among  these,  was  one 
case  which  deserves  particular  men- 
tion. Captain  Benjamin  Callender 
commanded  a  company  of  artillery, 
and  was  seen  commg  from  the  hill 
without  his  men ;  in  fbct,  finding 
their  ammunition  spent,  they  had  re- 
treated contrary  to  the  captain's  or- 
ders. In  the  excitement  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  court  pronounced  Callen- 
der guilty  of  cowardice.  His  soul 
revolted  at  the  charge,  and  all  who 
knew  him  could  not  believe  it  true. 
He  bore  his  disgrace  with  that  mo- 
ral fortitude,  which  is  generally  of 
a  higher  character  than  personal 
bravery.  He  instantly  enlisted  as  a 
common  soldier  into  the  company  he 
had  commanded,  and  followed  the 
fortunes  of  the  war.  The  soldiers 
treated  him  with  great  respect,  as 
did  the  officers  of  the  company  also, 
believing  him  to  be  a  brave  and  an 
honourable  man  It  was  not  long 
before  he  had  a  irhance  to  show  the 
spirit  that  was  in  him.  In  the  course 
of  a  few  campaigns.  Callender  had 
an  opportunity  to  aistinguish  him- 
self; for  when  his  commanders  were 
dead,  or  had  retreated,  he  in  face  of 
the  enemy  loaded  and  fired  his  piece 
alone,  and  when  his  ammunition 
failed,  and  the  enemy  advanced  upon 
him,  lie  mounted  his  piece,  in  order 
to  be  found  a  victim  on  it,  to  give  the 
lie  to  his  unjust  sentence.  The  Bri- 
tish officer  who  led  up  those  about 
to  take  possession  of  the  artillery, 
noticed  the  gallant  conduct  of  the 
artillerist;  prevented  his  men  from 
firing  on  the  unarmed  and  solitary 
hero,  took  him  under  his  care,  gave 
him  a  letter  to  General  Washington 
stating  the  facts,  and  dismissed  him 
without  an  exchange.  The  chieftain 
received  Callender  with  open  arms, 
and  with  tears  of  joy  restored  his 
commission,  allowing  him  to  take 
rank  from  its  original  date  before  the 
battle  of  Bunkers-hill.  Callender  re- 
mained in  the  army  after  the  peace, 
being  one  of  the  few  retained  py  the 
old  congress,  and  he  died  in  the 
service  on  the  peace  establishment. 
Have  we  not  parallels  for  every  epi- 
sode of  history  1  Of  many  of  these 
we  must  say,  as  has  been  said  in  an- 
cient times  of  some  of  the  brave  and 
good — "  ffisy  had  no  voeL  and  they 

Bunker's-hill  has  now  become  con- 
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secrated  croand;  it  has  not  only 
been  the  battle-field,  but  it  is  now 
Lublick  property.  Fifty  years  after  it 
had  drunk  the  blood  of  fnends  and 
foes,  the  ground  was  consecrated  by 
eloquence  and  patriatism,  and  glon- 
fied  by  the  presence  of  the  remnants 
of  that  day— the  17th  of  June,  1776— 
beings  of  a  former  generation,  who 
hung  upon  society  as  the  leaves  of 
those  everereens  which  seem  to  dis- 
appear without  dying,  only  making 
room  for  new  buddings  and  new  ex- 
pansions. The  ravages  of  time  make 
the  treasures  of  a  naiion^s  fame.  Let 
us  ^nrner  up  our  notices  of  past  ages, 
and  preserve  them  in  the  archives  of 
the  country :  we  shall  please  and  in- 
struct ourselves  by  so  doing,  and 
make  posterity  lastmgly  indebted  to 
us  for  the  deed.  To  transmit  the 
honours  of  one  age  to  another  is  our 
duty;  to  neglect  the  merits  of  our 
fathers  is  a  disgrace. 

Washington,  who  was  appointed 
■)n  the  15th  of  June,  reached  the 
American  camp  on  the  2d  of  July, 
1775.  He  was  anxiously  looked  for. 
The  body  of  men  collected  at  Cam- 
bridge were  fine  materials  for  an 
army,  but  there  was  little  military 
knowledge  and  less  subordination. 
On  the  5th  of  July,  Washington  is- 
sued his  general  oitlcr.  It  is  a  com- 
position displaying  good  talents, 
though  not  90  easy  m  its  style  as  his 
subsequent  orders.  It  was  then, 
however,  admired  as  a  most  wonder- 
ful production.  The  soul  of  the  great 
man  was  seen,  as  it  were,  brooding 
over  this  military  chaos,  and  bring- 
ing substantial  and  beautiful  forms 
to  light.  The  heights  surrounding 
Boston  were  at  once  fortified  and  put 
in  a  military  posture ;  and  he  showed 
the  British  what  a  sagacious  mind 
could  do,  even  if  he  had  not  waded 
through  a  field  of  blood.  He  soon 
perceived  there  was  almost  a  total 
want  of  bayonets  and  munitions  of 
war  in  the  arm^.  The  muskets  were 
in  good  condition  as  fowling  pieces, 
but  there  were  but  few  bayonets,  ana 
no  u  niformity  in  calibre.  Some  were 
ting's  arms,  some  French  pieces 
taken  in  the  different  wars,  and  some 
Dutch  guns  bought  ages  before.  To 
supply  ^the  necessary  munitions  of 
war  was  a  prime  desideratum ;  and, 
understanding  that  seyeral  ships 
were  bound  to  Canada,  loaded  with 
the  necessary   articles,    the   com- 


mander-in-chief gave  conimissiona 
to  several  privateers  to  cruise  against 
the  English  government  ships,  tnd  - 
capture  them  wherever  found.  This 
was  the  boldest  act  o(  this  great 
man's  life,  and,  like  the  rest^  it  was 
successful.  He  was  soon  aided  by 
the  provincial  congress  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  also  fitted  out  pri- 
vateers this  season,  and  formed  ad- 
miralty courts  for  tnemselves. 

Before  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, 34  valuable  prizes  had 
been  taken,  many  of  them  being 
laden  with  the  precise  articles  which 
were  wanted.  A  distinction  was 
made  between  the  property  of  the 
nation  and  of  individuals;  as  several 
prizes  which  were  owned  by  mer- 
chants in  England  were  released  af- 
ter capture,  and  restored  to  the 
owners.  The  prudence  of  Wash- 
ington, eyen  more  than  his  great 
talents,  inspired  confidence  in  this 
sagacious  people.  His  troops  were 
frequently  changed  while  within 
point  blank  shot  of  the  enemy  forti- 
fied on  Bunker's-hiil,  and  yet  they  did 
not  perceive  the  fact.  The  six-month 
men  retired,  and  new  recruits  took 
their  places,  and  all  was  managed  with 
so  much  circumspection,  that  it  was 
not  discovered  when  the  old  departed, 
and  the  new  came  in.  He  was 
anxious  to  do  something  this  sum- 
mer campaign,  which  could  not  be 
done  witnout  risking  the  safety  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  which  was  a 
subject  for  mature  consideration,  as 
the  war  might  close  in  an  hour,  and 
the  destruction  of  so  important  a 
place  would  be  severely  felt. 

During  this  period,  Ticonderoga, 
and  Crownpoint,  were  taken  by  tne 
troops  under  Colonels  Allen  and  Ar- 
nold. 

In  the  fall,  confess  had  reason 
to  believe  that  Sir  Guy  Carleton 
would  attack  our  frontier  from 
Canada,  and  to  give  him  employ- 
ment at  home,  a  plan  was  laid  to 
attack  Canada.  Montgomery,  who 
was  an  experienced  general,  and  a 
most  gallant  soldier,  was  sent  by 
way  m  Lake  Champlatn  to  invade 
Lower  Canada.  lYoops  Were  at 
the  same  time  to  be  sent  from  Cnm- 
bridge  by  way  of  the  river  Kenne- 
beck,  to  meet  those  oomin^  from 
New  York,  to  form  a  junction  for 
the  purpose  of  attacking  the  cit^  of 
Qoeoeck.    The  command  was  given 
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by  Washington,  to  Benedict  Arnold, 
who  was  made  a  brigadier  general. 
This  was  a  most  arduous  compaign. 
The  troops  sufTered  extraordinary 
bardfihips,  from  hunger,  cold,  and 
sickness,  but  the  soul  of  enterprise 
was  in  tnis  hardy  band  of  yeomen, 
who  feared  nothing  but  slavery. 
The  attack  was  made  on  the  city  of 
duebeck  on  the  last  day  of  the  year 
1775.  It  was  carried  on  with  darmg 
bravery,  but  proved  unsuccessful. 
Montsomery  was  slain,  and  Arnold 
wounded. 

On  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  con- 
tinental congress  declared  the  thir- 
teen United  States  to  be  free,  sove- 
reign, and  independent.  As  we  have 
given  quite  a  full  and  explicit  ac- 
eoant  of  this  event  in  the  tnird  part 
of  our  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  we 
shall  here  let  the  subject  pass,  ^'ith 
this  passing  remark,  that  it  was  an 
act  of  a  high  and  important  charac- 
ter, and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to 
that  j>art  of  the  work,  he  will  find  a 
succinct  biography  of  all  the  signers 
of  this  memoraole  instniment 

The  politicians  had  taken  a  bold 
stepu  but  our  armies  were  unsuccess- 
fill  dnring  the  summer  and  autumn, 
and  from  every  (quarter  gloomy  ac- 
counts were  received.  At  the  close 
of  the  year,  the  battle  of  Trenton  en- 
liveneo  the  spirits  of  the  people,  fol- 
low^ as  it  was  by  that  of  Prmceton. 

The  world  now  perceived  that 
Washington  was  a  military  chief- 
tsin  pf  a  high  order.  The  colonists 
saw  that  the  British  army  were  nu- 
merous; twenty-five  thousand  men, 
of  the  flower  of  Europe,  were  now 
in  our  country,  and  must  be  driven 
out  before  American  Independence 
ccnild  be  sustained.  The  oattle  of 
Brandywine  did  not  dispirit  the 
Americans,  although  after  hard 
fighting  they  were  obliged  to  retreat. 
Tne  battles  of  Germantown  and 
Redbank  were  only  so  many  lessons 
to  teach  them  the  art  of  fighting, 
and  had  the  effect  of  rousing  their 
spirit.  In  the  autumn  of  1777,  an 
army  was  sent  to  stop  the  pro- 
gress of  General  Burgoyne,  who 
marched  from  Canada  oy  the  way 
of  Lake  Champlain,  to  join  the  Bn- 
tish  forces  in  New  York  5  Ticonde- 
roga  was  yielded  to  the  British  with- 
out any  resistancejandlhe  retreating 
army  was  sndly  rut  tip.  Burgoyne 
I  proccedfd  vicforionsly,  lintil  the  de- 
Ij Vol-  1IL_*0 


feat  of  Count  Baum,  at  Bennmg^ 
ton.  by  the  New  Hampshire  troops, 
under  the  command  of  General 
Stark.  Breyman,  who  came  to  as- 
sist Baum,  was  obliged  to  retreat  to 
the  main  body.  Burgoyne  now 
rnade  a  great  effort  to  accomplish 
his  purpose,  but  the  American  mihtia 
flocked  to  the  army  under  Gates, 
and  on  the  19th  of  September  a 
spirited  engagement  took  place,  the 
details  of  which  are  very  interesting, 
and  have  been  given  to  the  world  by 
some  of  the  actors  in  the  scene  which 
they  described;  Burgoyne,  and  the 
Baroness  of  Reidesel,  are  conspicu- 
ous among  them.  Both  armies 
fought  well;  both  lodged  that  night 
in  their  own  camps;  and  both  suffer- 
ed severely.  After  this  battle,  his  In 
dian  allies  deserted  the  British  con» 
mander;  this  was  a  sad  omen.  The 
next  battle  was  fought  on  the  7tii  of 
October,  which  terminated  in  the- 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  and  his  whole 
forces.  Thus  a  British  army,  ofi 
more  than  ten  thousand  men,  was> 
forced  from  the  field  of  action,  and> 
the  victorious  American  troops  wen 
allowed  to  turn  their  attentien.  to; 
other  quarters.  This  disaster  aroused  i 
General  Clinton  to  proceed  up  the 
Hudson  from  the  city  of  New  York, . 
and  make  an  attack  on  forts  Mont- 
gomery and  Clinton.  These  miser- 
able works  were  bravely  defended  by 
Governor  Clinton ;  but  he  could  not 
resist  the  force  brought  against  him. 
This  year  articles  of  confederation 
were  formed  by  thirteen  colonics  as- 
sembled in  congress,  and  the  style 
of  the  confederation  was  to  be,  the 
"United  States  of  America."  Every 
movement,  after  this  time.  Iiecame 
national;  and  France,  which  had 
hitherto  delayed  joining  the  cause 
of  American  Independence  openly, 
now  came  out  bolaly.  The  national 
flag  of  the  young  republick  was  fixed 
upon.  Congress  now  refused  to 
listen  to  any  propositions  which 
were  not  based  upon  an  acknow- 
ledgement of  independence.  The 
defeat  of  Burgoyne  was  in  a  short 
time  known  to  aJl  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  and  it  was  thought,  on 
the  continent,  that  America  would 
succeed  in  her  momentous  struggle. 
Much  was  to  be  done,  but  all  fear  of 
her  being  defeated  had  subsided.  In 
177B,  was  fought  the  battle  of  Mon- 
mouth,   remarkable   for    its   ev>in- 
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mcnceiucnt  and  termination.  Suc- 
cess had  twitted  from  one  standard  to 
the  other,  during  the  day.  The 
Americans  claimed  the  victory  as 
thev  slept  on  their  arms  in  the  field 
of  battle,  and  the  British  departed 
that  night. 

In  the  summer  of  this  yetiTj  a 
French  fleet  arrived  to  assist  the 
United  States,  but  was  not  of  mach 
service,  as  affairs  were  managed. 
The  French  monarch  also  sent  an 
ambassador  to  this  country. 

The  massacre  at  Wyoming  was 
perpetrated  at  the  close  of  this  sea- 
son. It  was  said  to  have  boen  done 
under  the  command  of  Col.  Butler, 
a  refugee,  and  Brandt,  a  half-bloodea 
Indian.  But,  within  a  few  years,  the 
son  of  Brandt  has  vindicated  his  fa- 
ther's memory,  and  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  many  historians,  that 
he  was  not  there  at  the  time  the 
bloody  deed  was  done. 

In  1779,  the  war  was  carried  on  in 
the  south— a  desperate  attack  was 
made  on  Savannah,  by  the  French, 
under  Count  D'Estaing,  and  the 
.Americans,  which  proved  unsuccess- 
ful, and  with  great  loss  of  lives.  In 
the  attack,  fell  the  Polish  Count 
Pulaski.  He  T^as  the  "bravest  of 
the  brave."  His  life  had  been  full 
of  adventures.  He  had  been  at  the 
head  of  a  revolution  in  his  own 
country,  and  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  but  without  success.  His 
deeds  have  been  blazoned  in  fiction 
and  verse — his  whole  character  was 
cpick. 

This  year  is  also  memorable  for 
many  other  events.  The  Penobpcot 
fleet,  under  Commodore  Saltonstall, 
was  lost.  This  was  a  sad  blow  to 
Massachusetts ;  at  a  heavy  expense 
she  had  fitted  out  the  expedition. 

The  six  nations  of  Indians,  who 
had  become  troublesome  by  their 
savage  incursions,  were  chastised 
by  General  Sullivan,  their  country 
overnm,  and  their  corn  fields  de- 
stroyed. The  Indiana,  under  Brandt, 
made  several  desperate  attempts  to 
avenge  themselves,  and  did  consider- 
able mjury  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Albanvi  but  their  strength  was 
waited,  and  their  couroge  gone. 

Al>out  this  time  a  settlement  was 
commenced  at  Lexington,  in  Ken- 
tucky, which,  to  use  inclonguagB  of 
the  rod  m?in,  was  '  the  first  seed  of 
a  bis  tree.*' 


In  1780,  the  war  raged  with  great 
fury  in  the  southern  states ;  victory 
first  favouring  one  side,  and  then  the 
other,  but  nothing  decisive  was 
done.  Baron  De  Kalb  was  slain  at 
the  battle  of  Camden.  He  was  by 
birth  a  German,  but  had  been  many 
years  in  the  French  service,  and  was 
esteemed  an  intelligent  and  brave 
officer. 

This  year  was  also  marked  by  the 
treachery  of  Arnold,  and  the  death 
of  Andre — events  in  the  annals  of 
the  revolution,  never  to  be  forgotten. 
History  and  fiction  have  taken  them 
in  keepmg,  and  have  given  every  mi- 
nute circumstance  of  the  affair — Ar- 
nold is  execrated — Andre  loved  and 
pitied. 

IsSi — This  year  General  Greene 
took  commandof the ^uthcrn  army; 
in  the  early  part  of  it  was  fought  the 
battle  of  the  Cowpens,  which  termi- 
nated in  a  brilliant  victory,  on  the 
Sart  of  the  Americans.  General 
[organ  and  Colonel  Washington 
gained  new  laurels  by  their  gaflant 
bearing  on  that  day. 

In  all  the  attacks  and  retreats  of 
this  year,  the  British  generals,  Lords 
Comwallis  and  Rawdon,  and  the 
American  generals,  Greene,  Marion, 
and  in  truth  every  other  officer 
intrusted  with  command,  showed 
themselves  worthy  of  their  stations. 
The  battle  of  Eutaw  Springs,  fought 
on  the  8th  of  September  of  this 
year,  was  desperately  contested,  but 
proved  successful  on  the  part  of  the 
Americans. 

On  the  14th  of  October,  two  Bri- 
tish redoubts  were  taken  at  York 
Town;  and  on  the  I9th  of  the  same 
month,  Lord  Comwallis  surrendered 
to  Washington.  This  victory  set- 
tled the  great  onestion  of  the  longer 
continuation  of  British  power. 

There  were  some  evidences  of  re- 
venge, rather  than  of  power,  after 
this.  The  traitor  Arnold  made  a 
predatory  excursion  into  Virijinia, 
and  returning  to  the  north,  bumf 
New  London,  took  Fort  Tnnnbul> 
and  Port  Griswold,  and  acted  th« 
part  of  a  vindictive  barbarian,  whose 
soul  all  honour  had  deserted. 

In  South  Carolina,  the  scenes  o£ 
tyranny  and  oppression  were  going 
on.  Colonel  Hayne  was  e.xecutea 
by  order  of  Lord  Rawdon,  which 
exasperated  the  whigs  of  the  south* 
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tiid  urged  them  to  retaliate  on  every 
lory. 

The  year  1782  was  memorable  for 
the  acknowledgement  of  American 
mdcpendence  By  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Holland.  In  addition  to 
this,  Mr.  Adams  negotiated  with 
them  a  loan  of  several  millions, 
then  much  wanted  in  the  United 
States. 

On  the  14th  of  December,  Charles- 
ton was  evacuated  by  the  British. 
The  war  was  now  virtually  closed. 

In  1783,  peace  revisited  the  weary 
colonies.  Their  independence  was 
a  knowledged  bv  Great  Britain,  and 
by  several  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe.  Washington  disbanded  his 
army,  and  repairing  to  Annapolis, 
where  Congress  were  then  silting, 
resigned  his  commission,  which  he 
had  held  nearly  eight  years,  with 
glory  to  himself,  and  honour  to  his 
country. 

The  peace  being  established,  the 
good  and  patrioticK  who  had  labour- 
ed for  this  momentous  event,  now 
felt  great  anxiety  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  country.  The  pres- 
sure of  war  was  no  longer  felt,  but 
the  exhaustion  produced  by  protract- 
ed exertion  was  severe.  In  several 
of  the  states,  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
was  discovered — Pennsylvania  and 
Massachusetts  establisned  banks; 
m  New  York  a  chamber  of  com- 
merce was  instituted;  and  a  show 
of  business  was  made  in  many  other 
places; — but  still  there  was  such  a 
want  of  union  of  purpose  and  ac- 
tion, that  a  more  closely  connected 
anion  became  indispensable.  To 
form  a  government  that  would  give 
concentration,  energy,  and  dignity 
to  the  nation,  was  the  desire  and 
study  of  every  thinking  man  in  the 
whole  community.  In  several  of  the 
stales,  symptoms  of  an  insurrec- 
tionary spint  were  seen;  and  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire 
they  broke  out  into  overt  acts,  but 
the  insurgents  were  soon  put  down, 
and  auiet,  if  not  harmony,  was  re- 
stored. The  national  debt  laid  heavy 
upon  the  confederation,  and  they 
had  no  means  of  paying  it  off,  or 
even  the  interest  of  it.  ^A  conven- 
tion was  called  !o  form  a  constitu- 
tion that  would  reniedy  the  enis 
oumplamed  of,  vliich  had  now  be- 
come  alarming-  bankruptcy,    civil 


war,  and  national  suicide,  were  fear- 
ed to  be  close  at  hand.  This  con- 
vention grew  out  of  a  proposition  of 
Virginia  to  the  other  states.  The 
deliberations  of  this  body  were  trans- 
mitted to  the  people  of  the  several 
states  for  their  acceptance.  Aftci 
many  difficulties^  the  system  of  go- 
vernment offerea  to  the  people  was 
adopted;  and  in  1789  the  new  con- 
stitution went  into  operation.  Wash- 
ington was  elected  president,  and 
John  Adams  vice-president,  of  the 
United  States;  both  patriots,  who 
had  a  strong  hold  on  the  affections 
of  the  people,  for  their  talents,  pro- 
bity, and  services ;  and  their  charac- 
ters inspired  a  confidence  throughout 
the  Union,  which  also  spread  to 
many  foreign  jwwers,  who,  after  re- 
ceiving the  inaugural  address  of 
George  Washington,  were  prompt 
in  making  treaties  with  the  new  re- 
publick.  The  appointments  of  Wash- 
mgton  were  most  judicious;  ereat 
and  good  men  were  put  into  places 
of  trust  and  importance.  New  life- 
blood  was  infused  into  the  body  poli- 
tick, and  hope  and  confidence  filled 
every  bosom.  The  wilderness  was 
explored—institutions  of  learning 
grew  up — and  commerce  was  ex- 
tended to  every  sea.  The  great 
publick  functionaries  declared  that 
"  knowledge  and  virtue  were  nlone 
the  sure  basis  of  human  happiness, 
and  that  men,  to  act  wisely,  must 
understand  their  duties  and  ihcir 
rights."  One  difficulty  after  another 
vanished;  and  Washington  retired, 
after  two  presidential  terms  of  four 
years,  leaving  the  country  in  pros- 
perity. 

In  1797,  Mr.  Adams  was  elevated 
to  the  office  of  chief  magistrate. 
France  was  now  in  the  confusion 
following  her  revolution,  and  she 
made  improper  demands  on  our 
country,  and  not  being  so  speedily 
answered  as  she  instantly  required, 
commenced  seizing  American  pro- 
perty on  the  high  sea.  Letters  of 
marque  and  repnsal  were  issued  by 
the  government  of  the  United  Slates, 
and  such  was  the  promptitude  of  out 
marine,  that  peace  was  soon  es- 
tablished. The  frontiers  on  the 
west  were  vexed  with  Indian  war- 
fare, and  often  the  arms  of  the  re- 
pnblick  were  not  sufficient  to  keep 
these  fearful  foes  at  a  proper  dis- 
tance; but  at  length  being  severely 
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chastised  by  Gteneral  Wayne,  they 
sued  for  peace. 

In  1800  the  seat  of  ffovernmeDt 
was  removed  from  Philadelphia  to 
Washington,  a  new  city,  wh^ch  had 
been  designated  by  Wasnington,  un- 
der a  law  of  Congress,  a  central  si- 
tuation for  the  representatives  of  the 
different  states  oz  the  Union. 

In  1801,  a  great  change  was  pro- 
duced in  the  national  opinions  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  Mr.' 
Jenerson  had  been  chosen  to  suc- 
ceed Mr.  Adams,  and  a  change  of 
men  was  followed  by  a  change  of 
measures.  Mr.  Jefferson  was  by 
nature  and  practice,  a  lover  of  peace, 
and  struggled  hard  to  maintain  it  in 
his  time.  At  this  period,  Louisiana 
had  been  ceded  by  Spain  to  France. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  Americans  had 
used  the  nort  of  New  Orleans  as  one 
open  to  tpeir  commerce,  which  gave 
them  facilities  on  the  western  wa- 
ters. France  ordered  this  port  to 
be  closed.  Some  of  the  American 
statesmen  thought  this  sufficient 
cause  of  war,  and  were  in  favour  of 
taking  the  port  by  force  of  arms; 
while  others  were  for  settling  the 
whole  dispute  by  negotiation.  Mr. 
Jefferson  was  of  the  latter  opinion, 
and  in  1803  he  purchased  it  for  the 
United  States,  at  the  price  of  fifteen 
millions  of  dollars ;  but  before  this 
purchase,  the  port  of  New  Orleans 
was  open  to  our  commerce.  This 
was  a  most  fortunate  bargain,  as  it 
has  proved,  giving  the  country  a 
large  property  for  a  small  sum  of 
money,  comparatively  speaking. 
The  territory  was  speedily  taken 
possession  of,  and  American  enter- 
prise took  the  place  of  Spanish  slug- 
gishness. 

The  whole  country  received  a 
new  impulse,  and  after  a  few  years, 
the  most  determined  opposer  of  the 
purchase  was  silent  on  the  policy  of 
the  measure.  Mr.  Jefllcrson  pursued 
his  course,  secure  of  the  majority  of 
the  people;  but  an  intelligent  and 
powerful  minority  was  still  against 
him,  and  his  course  of  policy.  One 
cause  of  objection  to  nim  was  his 
supposed  opposition  to  the  navy— for 
soon  after  his  coming  to  the  chair, 
the  Barbary  powers  showed  a  dis- 
position to  take  ad  vantage  of  our  sup- 
posed want  of  a  naval  lorce^  and 
made  high  demand  of  tribute.  A 
portion  of  our  navy  was  9eni  into  the 


Mediterranean  with  instructions  to 
protect  our  commerce,  and  to  save 
our  citizens  from  imprisonment;  but 
this  was  not  sufficient;  a  course 
more  energetick  was  necessary  to 
vindicate  our  national  honour,  and 
to  secure  the  prosperity  of  our  mer- 
chants. These  piratical  hordes  bad 
been  the  scourge  of  Christendom  foi 
ages.  They  had  made  the  nations 
of  Europe  tributary  to  them  for 
many  centuries.  Tney  had  plun 
dered  merchants  trafficking  in  ths 
Mediterranean,  and  made  slaves  of 
their  prisoners.  They  had  swept  the 
Adriatick,  depredated  on  the  coast 
of  Spain  and  Italy,  and  in  fact,  at 
times,  had  the  control  of  the  whoie 
Levant.  These  pirates  were  so  chas- 
tised by  our  navy,  that  it  produced  in 
them  a  disposition  for  peace.  Our 
naval  officers  acquired  much  glory 
in  this  war.  Even  his  holiness  the 
Pope,  acknowledged  that'the  young 
republick  had  done  more  towards 
repressing  these  pirates  in  a  few 
years,  than  all  Europe  had  effected 
for  centuries.  The  furious  Corsair 
was  now  found  to  be  a  less  terrifick 
foe,  than  had  been  imagined.  He 
wanted  that  skill  which  could  not  be 
supplied  by  a  fanatical  bravery. 

'ine  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  notwithstanding  all  its  em- 
barrassments, continued  to  flourish 
until  1807,  when  our  difficulties  com- 
menced with  France  and  England, 
which  grew  out  of  the  English  orders 
in  council,  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees, and  the  attack  by  the  British 
ship  Leopard  upon  the  American  fri- 
gate Chesapeake.  This  caused  thego- 
vernmenlof  the  United  States  to  lay 
a  general  embargo.  This  was  a  se- 
vere and  inefficacious  measure,  and 
was  with  difficulty  carried  into  effect 
One  irritation  followed  another,  until, 
in  June,  1812,  war  was  declared  bj  the 
United  Stales  against  Great  Bntain. 
A  great  proportion  of  the  population 
on  the  sea  board  were  opposed  to 
the  war.  and  a  strong  protest  was 
entered  by  the  minonty  in  congress 
against  it. 

The  early  part  of  the  war  was  dis 
astrous  to  the  American  arms.  Ge- 
neral Hull  was  under  the  necessity 
of  surrendering  his  army  to  the 
British.  Almost  at  the  same  time, 
his  nephew,  Captain  Hull,  of  the 
navy,  achieved  a  victory  in  the  cap- 
ture of  the  Guerriere.  which  revived 
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in  general  believed  that  glory  was 
not  to  be  gained  in  this  contest  at 
sea,'  but  it  nappened  otherwise. 

This  capture  was  soon  followed 
by  others,  in  which  equal  galhintry 
was  e%'inced.  Captain  Jones,  of  the 
Wasp,  took  the  Frolick;  Captain 
Decatur  took  the  Macedonian  ;  and 
Captain  Bainbridge  the  Java. 

American  privateers  were  fitted 
oat,  and  although  property  was  their 
great  object,  yet  some  very  splendid 
actions  were  fought  by  them.  The 
schooner  Doiphm,  carrying  only 
two  guns,  unaer  the  command  of 
Captain  Endicott,  captured  a  British 
ship  of  14  guns.  The  war  now  be- 
gan to  wear  a  serious  aspect.  There 
was  nothing  but  disappointment  on 
the  frontiers ;  for  if  now  and  then  a 
brilliant  action  was  fought,  the  ad- 
vantage was  nothing  in  respect  of 
gaining  territory  or  subduing  the 
enemy. 

The  tide  of  war  was  now  turning, 
when  Perry  captured  the  Britisn 
89uadron  on  Lake  Eric.  It  was  a 
victory  won  by  skill  and  bravery, 
and  was  followed  by  humanity  ana 
courtesy.  The  battle  of  the  Thames 
soon  followed  this  naval  victory. 
This  action  was  fou£,ht  with  great 
prowess  by  the  troops  under  Genera! 
Harrison,  and  no  small  share  of  the 
glory  fell  to  Col.  Richard  M.  John- 
son, who  commanded  a  regiment  of 
mounted  volunteers  from  Kentucky. 
Generals  Jackson  and  Coffee  chas- 
tised the  Creek  Indians,  and  preserv- 
ed the  frontiers  from  massacre  and 
plunder. 

The  eyes  of  the  people  were  now 
turned  to  General  Brown,  for  under 
his  command  Fort  Erie  was  taken, 
and  the  battle  of  Chippewa  fought, 
which  redounded  to  tne  honour  of 
the  American  arms. 

The  capture  of  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington happened  in  August,  1814. 
This  was  a  mortifying  affair  on  the 

eait  of  the  Americans,  and  reflected 
ut  little  credit  on  :he  character  of 
the  enemy.  The  capitol  was  burnt, 
and  all  the  pnblick  buildings,  except 
the  patent  office,  were  destroyed. 
This  building  was  saved  from  de- 
stniction  by  tne  eloquence  of  Doctor 
Thornton,  who  made  a  feeling  ap- 
peal to  the. commanding  officer,  re- 
presenting to  him  that  if  he  burnt 
that  office  he  would  be  ranked  with 


the  Grolhs  and  Vandals,  or  with 
Omar,  who  burnt  the  Alexandrian 
librtry. 

The  attack  upon  Baltimore  follow- 
ed :  Major  Greneral  Ross  was  slain  in 
this  enterprise,  and  the  British  re- 
treated. 

The  battle,  on  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, at  New  Orleans,  was  of  a  deci- 
sive character,  but  that  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  8th  of  January,  was 
extraordinary  in  all  its  features.  It 
was  the  glonous  finale  of  the  war  of 
1812,  a  war,  which,  beyond  all  hu- 
man calculation,  did  immense  ser- 
vice to  our  national  character.  Those 
who  hod  prophesied  disaster,  were 
disappointed.  Those  who  had  for 
ever  traduced  the  navy  were  put 
down,  and  all  parties  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  that  they  had  ^ined  some- 
thing, and  ail  were  rejoiced  at  the 
return  of  peace. 

The  war  had  brought  the  nation 
before  the  world ;  and  the  fact  of  hav- 
ing broken  the  magick  of  British 
supremacy  on  the  ocean,  alone  ex- 
tended our  fame  far  beyond  what 
any  land-fight  could  possiblv  have 
produced.  Ag^es  had  passed  since 
they  had  yielded  to  any  thing  like 
equal  force,  nor  did  they  even  think 
they  ever  should.  It  did  so  happen. 
If  much  misery  was  found  in  the 
train  of  war,  as  misery  always 
walks  in  her  train,  still  much  was 
gained  in  the  way  of  national  honour. 
The  President  of  tho  United  States, 
although  not  a  military  chieftain, 
was  a  firm  and  decided  statesman. 
His  state  papers  were  all  written  in 
good  style,  and  appeared  to  the  world 
as  documents  of  great  power.  He 
always  had  the  best  of  the  argument, 
and  the  powers  of  Europe  were  ge- 
nerally on  his  side.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  nations, 
that  accident  has  done  more  than 
calculation. 

The  war  was  closed  by  a  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
Stales,  in  December,  1814;  and  our 
nation  immediately  set  about  re- 
viving commerce,  and  encouraging 
the  useful  arts.  The  evils  we  nad 
suffered  from  havine  all  our  work 
shops  in  Europe,  ana  particularly  in 
England,  during  this  short  war,  in- 
duced some  of  tne  most  enterprising 
citizens  to  establish  factories  in  many 
parts  of  our  country  Massachusetts, 
Rhode   Island,   and  Pennsylvania, 
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took  the  lead,  but  other  states  soon 
followed ;  and  such  was  their  suc- 
cess ill  getting  machines  to  answer 
all  the  purposes  intended,  that  it  was 
soon  seen  that  the  fears  that  some 
really  had,  and  others  affected  to 
have,  on  this  subject,  were  entirely 
groundless.  It  had  been  contended 
that  it  would  require  a  century  to 
manufacture  machinery  in  the  United 
States  that  could  be  depended  upon. 
In  less  than  seven  years  after  the 
war,  some  of  the  best  machinery  that 
ever  was  put  in  motion,  was  to  be 
found  in  many  parts  of  our  country. 
The  enterprising  promoters  of  do- 
mestick  manufactures  had  to  struggle 
with  many  discouragements  at  nmt ; 
but  perseverance  will  ensure  them 
success,  and  they  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  coun- 
trv  can  at  all  times  be  independent 
or  other  nations  from  her  own  re- 
sources. 

While  the  United  States  was  at 
war  with  Great  Britain,  the  dey  of 
Algiers  committed  many  acts  of  in- 
solence and  violence  on  the  persons 
and  property  of  American  citizens. 
At  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
government  had  leisure  to  chastise 
him,  and  lost  no  time  in  sending  a 
squadron  to  the  Mediterranean.  Ste- 
phen Decatur,  with  a  nart  of  the 
squadron  intended  for  tnis  station, 
reached  it  first,  and  captured  two  of 
the  enemy's  ships  in  the  most  gallant 
style,  which  struck  terrour  into  the 
heart  of  the  de^.  When  Bninbridge 
arrived  with  his  large  force,  the  bar- 
barians were  disposed  to  make  peace 
on  fair  terms.  This  arrangement  he 
afterwards  attempted  to  get  rid  of, 
but  was  obliged  to  keep  it. 

In  lS17j  Mr.  Madison  had  retired 
from  office,  and  Mr.  Monroe  was 
elected  president  of  theUnited  States. 
Mr.  Madison  was  an  able  statesman, 
and  managed  the  affairs  of  the  na- 
tion with  e:reat  ability,  considering 
all  the  difficulties  he  had  to  contend 
with.  We  had  to  fight  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth,  without 
any  preparation  for  war.  We  had  to 
turn  our  ploughshares  into  swords^ 
and  our  pruning-hooks  into  spears. 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Monroe 
was  one  of  peace  and  prosperity. 
The  Florid  as  were  ceded  to  the  IJ. 
States  by  treaty,  in  his  administra- 
tion ;  perhaps  the  most  important 
OAeotiaiion  since  the  purrliase  of 


Louisiana,  in  which  transactk>n  he 
had  no  small  share.  Mr.  Monroe 
had  been  a  publick  man  from  earliest 
manhood,  and  had  filled  more  itn- 
portant  offices  than  any  other  person 
in  the  United  States.  In  his  admi- 
nistration the  whole  machinery  of 
covernment  moved  on  harmoniously. 
In  every  part  of  the  country  the 
marks  ana  the  proofs  of  prosperity 
were  visible.  Not  only  did  the  arts 
and  sciences  fiourish,  but  institutions 
of  charity  and  piety  were  establishtd 
throughout  the  land.  During  his  ad- 
ministration, La  Fayette  was  invited 
to  this  country,  and  went  through 
it,  receiving  all  the  honours  that  a 
grateful  people  could  bestow.  This 
was  not  all — to  show  that  repiihlicks 
are  not  always  ungrateful,  congress 
gave  him  200,000  dollars,  and  a  grant 
of  land  in  the  Floridas  worth  much 
moie. 

In  1825,  John  CL  Adams  yvas  made 
president  of  the  United  States.  He 
nad  been  secretary  of  state  under 
Mr.  Monroe,  and  at  all  times  pos- 
sessed his  ccifidence,  consequently 
there  was  no  change  of  measures. 
His  inaugural  address  was  filled  with 
respect  for  his  predecessor,  and  he 
declared  he  should  tread  in  his  path. 
He  did  so.  His  talents  were  consi- 
dered of  the  highest  order,  and  his 
education  superiour  to  that  of  any 
other  statesman  in  the  country.  He 
held  his  office  only  one  presidential 
term,  when  he  was  succeeded  by 
General  Jackson,  who  had  acquired 
unbounded  popularity  by  his  asto- 
nishing defence  of  New  Orleans.  The 
General  is  now  serving  a  second 
term,  and  has  lately  acquired  great 
popularity  among  those  who  nave 
lierelotbre  opposed  him  and  his  poli- 
ticks, as  well  as  among  his  old  friends, 
by  his  able  exposition  of  the  consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  in  hii 
proclamation  issued  in  conseouencfl 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  legislature 
of  South  Carolina. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  HISTOBl^ 
OF  THE  ARTS. 

The  arts  and  sciences  are  in  sonrt 
way  connected  with  all  the  powers 
ana  faculties  of  the  human  mind; 
and  it  is  impossible  to  improve  in  • 
knowledge  of  the  former,  without  eI^ 
lar^-ing  and  strengthening  the  latter 
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Popular  and  useful  science  now 
iacluacs  what  was  once  recondite 
and  mysterious.  What  phllosupliers 
once  looked  grave  upon,  is  now 
fiiniliar  to  children  as  household 
words.  It  requires  constant  labour 
to  keep  pace  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  times.  No  hours  should  bo  lost 
— tiinc  is  short  and  science  long— ihe 
day  has  arrived  when  m>  narrow 
view  of  tliines  will  answer. 

To  show  now  necessary  the  arts 
and  sciences  arc,  in  bettering  the 
condition  and  elevating  the  mind  of 
inan,  we  need  only  to  glance  at  the 
origin  of  the  arts.  They  had  their 
birth  in  the  early  ages  ol  time.  The 
Gnt  exertions  of  man  must  have  been 
directed  to  sustain  his  life,  to  make 
instruments  to  kill  en  me,  to  snare 
the  bird,  and  hook  the  fish  i  and  then 
to  form  those  weapons  of  self-defence, 
which  have  been  common  to  all  na- 
tions that  have  been  found  in  savage 
life.  The  next  art  they  learned,  was 
one  of  necessity  in  a  second  degree — 
to  dress  and  prepare  the  skins  of  the 
aniniaJs  they^slew,  for  clothing  and 
ornament.  The  next  was  of  a  higher 
order,  and  required  more  patience 
and  ingenuity  to  perform — tne  bark 
of  trees  was  pulled  apart  and  put  to- 
gether in  new  forms,  without  much 
machinery  but  the  human  hand, 
which  transcends  all  other  machines 
that  ever  were  created.  Spinning 
and  weaving  followed.  Those  arose 
from  a  love  of  dress,  planted,  no 
doubt,  in  the  human  mind  for  the 
best  of  purposes.  The  dames  of  the 
cost  saw  the  pods  of  the  cotton  plant 
bursting  out  with  a  flower  of  snow^ 
whiteness,  and  on  takinc  it  into  their 
hands,  ihev  found  it  delicate  to  the 
touch,  ana  susceptible  of  the  most 
wonderful  aiten\:ation.  Long  reflec- 
tion, and  repeated  attempts,  at  length 
brought  it  to  n  thread,  and  from  that  to 
a  cloth.  So  it  was  with  the  flax,  which 
grew  spontaneously  on  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Nile;  they 
found  tne  fine  hearl  renmining  when 
the  other  part  had  decayed,  and, 
twisting  it  in  their  finacrs,  made  from 
it  an  excellent  thread  for  various  pur- 
poses in  household  afl*airs.  One  ge- 
neration improved  upon  another,  as 
the  mother  instructed  the  daughter 
in  successive  acres,  until  all  were  asto- 
nished at  the  dt't^rcc  of  perfection  to 
which  the  art  of  making  cloth  was 
orought ;  and  tlief  then  ascribed  ".he 


origin  of  it  to  some  female  divinity. 
The  Egyptians  gave  the  credit  of  the 
invention  to  Isis,  the  Greeians  to  Mi- 
nerva, and  the  Peruvians  to  the  wife 
of  one  of  the  Incas. 

The  progn  ss  of  the  art  of  building 
must  at  first  have  been  slow,  for  in 
the  region  which  was  first  inhabited, 
very  substantial  houses  were  not  re- 
quired to  shelter  their  inmates.  The 
probable  advancement  was  owing  to 
Human  pride  or  religious  feeling. 
The  hither  and  farthest  east  are 
marked  with  pyramids,  built  before 
the  records  which  are  in  existence 
had  commenced.  The  traveller, 
George  Bethune  English,  counted  in 
Eastern  Abyssinia  more  than  two 
hundred  pyramids,  from  eighty  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty  and  two  hun- 
dred feet  in  height,  which  had  pro- 
bably not  been  seen  by  any  Eu- 
ropean since  the  days  of  Tnales. 
These  he  considered  only  as  tomb* 
stones  to  the  mighty  dead  of  past 
ages.  Some  tender-hearted  histo- 
rians have  mourned  over  these  vast 
piles,  and  imagined  the  tears  and 
groans  of  the  countless  millions  who 
were  tasked  in  their  erection.  I  do 
not  join  their  lamentations,  for  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  these  masses  were 
erected  not  only  to  gratify  pride^  but 
to  promote  peace.  These  nations 
were  incUnea  to  cruel  wars  ;  and  a 
wise  prince  often  engaged  the  minds 
of  his  people  in  some  national  afl*air, 
as  erecting  a  temple,  building  a  city, 
or  cutting  a  canal,  to  quiet  the  rest- 
less minds  of  his  subiects.  David 
could  not  build  a  temple,  for  he  was 
always  at  war;  but  Solomon  had 
peace  and  leisure,  and  engaged  his 
people  in  an  undertakinig  which  gra- 
tified their  national  pride. 

In  this  early  period,  every  one  who 
did  anything  to  advance  the  arts  was 
paid  by  extensive  renown,  and  not 
unfreguently  by  divine  honours.  Thj 
beautiful  fable  of  the  ancients, of  Vul- 
can and  his  wife,  of  his  forging  thun- 
der bolts  for  his  father  Jove,  w-as 
probably  nothinj^  more  than  this  : — 
Some  ingenious  smith,  havinc^  made 
better  tempered  swords,  ana  niore 
curious  shields,  ihan  had  been  in  use 
before,  received  for  his  reward  from 
his  lieore  lord,  every  htmoiir,  ard 
with  them  the  hand  of  his  most 
lovely  daughter  in  marrin^e  ;  niul 
this  Vulcan  gave  h-r  as  a  bridal  |)r«> 
sent  that  wonderful  girdle,  K)  e»«ju'^- 
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wtely  wrought,  by  this  worker  in  all 
metAls,  since  known  in  every  poeiick 
legend  as  the  Cestus  of  Venus.  The 
ingenuity  of  the  poet  was  equal  at 
least  to  that  of  the  artist,  and  ne  has 
described  it  in  transcendent  Terse. 

"  In  il  hvctewrf  wit  bimI  e^eij  ch»rm 
To  will  ilw  wiirti,  a»H«  Ihe  coldcM  w»rf»— 
ro<K<  l»«e,  Oir  geiKle  *uv,  the  gif  dewrr, 
Tl>e  kind  •!e«<>ii,  liw  Kill  rrTiviiig  An>, 
P«r*u.iiive  vpt'ev-li,  rikI  more  prrtuMlve  •ifha, 
Silence  that  •pvak,  mid  eloquence  gf  cyei. 

The  story  of  the  forge  of  Vulcan 
being  under  Mount  Etna  is  clearly 
accounted  for,  by  the  fact  that  every 
artist  at  that  time  worked  secretly,  so 
that  no  one  should  steal  his  inform- 
ation. The  great  smith  do  doubt 
had  his  shop  in  some  retired  spot, 
near  th-  mine  he  was  drawing  from: 
and  his  aihletick  ioumeymen  and 
apprentices,  with  their  sinewy  arms 
and  ponderous  blows,  seen  and  heard 
by  wrx»d  cutters  and  shepherds 
throuirh  masses  of  smoke,  were  mag- 
nified to  Cyclops  in  their  imagination. 

In  the  ages  before  letters  were  in- 
rented,  the  arts  unquestionably  had 
made  some  considerable  jM'Ogress; 
but  they  could  not  hove  reached  a 
very  high  state  of  perfection,  until 
one  generation  were  possessed  of  the 
signs  by  which  they  could  commu- 
nicate tlieir  thoughts  to  another. 
The  hieroglyphicks  on  Babylonish 
bricks,  nre  now  f.und  to  have  sounds 
attached  to  them,  and  are,  therefore, 
as  much  letters  as  our  own  alphabet, 
so  thai  in  the  days  when  the  Pyra- 
mids were  erected,  letters  were 
known.  If  written  language  was 
not  so  copious  then  as  at  the  present 
day,  still  it  was  surely  a  medium  of 
communication. 

Passing  from  E^yptto  Greec^  the 
use  of  letters  was  improved,  ana  the 
arts  were  refined,  and  several  of 
them  reached  perhaps  their  highest 
point  of  perfecuon.  The  arehitecture 
and  sculpture  of  that  day  hare  never 
been  surpassed,  if  ewnailed — it  was 
the  reign  of  taste  and  genius.  The 
talents  of  the  Greeks  were  not  coii- 
fined  to  the  fine  arts  alone;— their 
weapons  of  war  were  much  better 
than  those  of  their  neighbours.  If 
they  did  not  know  how  to  make 
steel,  they  mixed  copper  and  other 
metalhck  substances  with  their  iron, 
to  render  it  tougher  than  iron  could 
be  made  alone,  and  the  puperiority 
of  their  weapons  was  found  m  every 
war  they  had   with   the  Petaiana 


Their   architecture  has  never  been 


surpassed.  No  man  could  . 
coarsely  who  had  taste  sufficient  to 
admire  the  Parthenon ;  and  the  mincl 
of  Greece  had  stamped  itself  on  every 
particle  of  manufactured  matter  in 
Attica.  In  the  bosom  of  the  arts 
man  could  not  be  a  savage.  In  all 
the  progress  of  their  arts,  the  pio- 
fessors  of  them  did  homage  to  tho 
poet,  for  they  not  only  made  tlie 
semblance  of  men  after  the  conc«n- 
tion  of  Homer,  but  modelled  the 
images  of  the  gods  after  his  descrip- 
tion of  them  in  the  Iliad.  

At  the  same  time  that  the  art* 
and  letters  were  flourishing  im 
Greece,  perhaps  previously,  com- 
merce had  scattered  them  over 
many  parts  of  the  world.  They  had 
made  great  progress  at  Jerusalem, 
and  among  the  Phcenicians  and  Ty- 
nans. Solomon  sent  to  King  Hi- 
ram for  an  accomplished  artist,  and 
one  was  sent  of  a  high  order. 

"  Now  I  have  sent  a  cunning  moiit 
endowed  wifii  understandings  of  SI- 
rtiin  myfathtr^s^  the  son  of  a  icoman 
of  the  daughter  of  Dan,  and  his  far- 
ther was  a  man' of  TV^,  skilful  to 
work  in  goldy  ana  in  *tircr,  and  in 
brass^  in  iron  and  in  stone,  and  in 
timber^  in  jmrple,  in  hhte^  and  in 
fnelincTt^  and  in  crimson:  also  to 
grave  any  manner  of  graTine^  and 
to  find  out  every  device  whidH  shall 
be  put  to  hlm^  taith  thy  cunning  men, 
and  with  the  cunning  men  qf  my 
lord  David  thyfaVterr 

This  is  not  only  a  proof  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  arts,  but  of  the 
high  estimation  in  which  niecha- 
nicks  were  held  by  the  princes  d 
those  days.  Here  was  an  ingenious 
son  of  a  widow,  extolled  by  one 
monarch,  and  received  by  another 
as  a  friend  and  brotlicr.  The  arts* 
in  this  instance,  ^Tre  made  sub- 
servient to  piety,  a.s  wcH  as  lo  taste 
and  to  peace. 

Tlie  work  oi  Solomon  and  his  art- 
ist, the  widow's  son,  is  a  proof  that 
the  arts  were  in  a  high  state  ot  per- 
fection. If  the  temple  was  equal  in 
wonderful  >**orkmon^ip  to  the  Par- 
thenon, it  wnntetl  sonTcthing  of  the 
classical  taste  of  the  brier.  The 
gorjiicous  style  of  Onental  alliiience 
was  more  regarded  by  the  wise  man 
of  Judah  than  by  the  orchitet  ts  of 
Athens. 
The  Romans  borrowed  their  aits 
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from  Greece ;  they  invented  but  few 
things  ihemsdvet,  but  were  content 
with  what  their  nfiasiers  in  the  aru 
had  produced  for  theoi.  If  they  im- 
proved in  any  thinjr.  it  was  in  the 
use  of  the  mechanical  powers,  as  as- 
plied  to  the  battering-ram,  and  in  the 
art  of  tempering  swords.  Their 
swords  were  better  than  those  of  the 
nations  they  contended  with.  When 
they  fought  with  the  Gauls,  they 
found  men  as  brave  as  themselves ; 
but  the  swords  nf  the  Gauls  were 
un tempered,  with  a  bad  cutting  edge, 
and  were  easily  bent  in  fighting, 
which  rendered  them  useless  until 
they  were  straightened,  and  for  this 
they  had  no  other  method  than  press- 
ing them  under  their  feet. 

When  Greece  was  no  Ioniser  free, 
snd  the  power  of  Rome  had  Qeclinea 
and  wad  tottering  towards  a  fall,  then 
letters  were  neglected,  and  the  arts 
ceased  to  flounsh ; — then  the  stem 
conquerors  re^rded  no  arts  but 
those  of  furious  warfare ; — food, 
power,  and  conquest,  were  all  their 
wants,  and  all  they  sought ; — in  the 
halls  of  the  conscript  fathers  they 
hunted  wild  beasts  for  amusement. 
With  the  arts  sunk  the  dignity  of 
man  and  the  courtesies  of  liw.  The 
pride  of  refinement  and  of  science 
was  no  more ;  but  brute  force  took 
the  reins  of  government  and  direct- 
ed the  course  of  nations. 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  crashed 
—not  destroyed.  A  chosen  few  pre- 
served them  most  sacredly,  but  tney 
were  mixed  up  with  superstitions  and 
mysteries; — then,  art  and  mystery 
were  synonymous  ;  and  numerous 
oaths  were  necessary  to  get  initiated 
into  any  art  or  science.  The  build- 
ing of  castles  and  churches  was  con- 
fined to  a  few  only— that  is,  a  few 
who  knew  the  plan  or  intention  of 
the  master-buikier.  That  these  were 
faithful  workmen,  is  in  evidence 
when  we  examine  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, or  any  of  the  old  churches,  from 
St.  Sophia  downward.  They  were 
made  upon  the  most  desirable  prin- 
ciples. In  the  dark  ages,  the  mind 
had  an  influence  upon  the  arts,  and 
the  arts  upon  the  mind  and  taste.  It 
would  have  been  quite  impossible  for 
the  monks  to  have  performed  all  their 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  flagellation 
or  starving  in  a  fine  Grecian  temple. 
They  must  have  had  deep  wKiudes 
and  av^l  eella  to  bwe  brongfat  the 


mind  to  such  a  gloomy  disciphner 
Gothick  gloom  and  grandeur  we 
necessary  to  bring  the  spirit  to  suob 
cloistered  feelings.  The  learned 
men  of  that  day  were  sagacious ;  they 
knew  that  the  mind  of  man,  in  some 
degree,  resembled  the  skin  of  the 
chameleon — it  takes  a  hue  from  ex- 
ternal matter,  from  light  or  shade. 

There  were  some  bright  spots  oo 
the  globe  in  the  ages  of  general  dark- 
ness— some  sweet  moments  in  the 
passage  of  time.  Arabick  literature 
and  science  flourished  in  the  ninth 
century.  The  house  of  wisdom  was 
illumined  with  ten  thousand  lamps 
of  science,  that  were  suspended  to 
imitate  the  clear  skies  and  splendid 
climate  of  Greece,  in  the  days  of  hex 
orators  and  poets.  The  Arabians 
had  more  enthusiasm,  if  less  taste, 
than  the  teachers  of  the  worid  ;  ana 
in  some  arts  and  sciences  they  sur- 
passed their  masters.  The  first 
clock  that  ever  measured  time  was 
made  for  the  caliph  of  Bagdad.  This 
art,  it  has  been  said,  was  lost  for 
several  centuries.  But  the  successors 
of  that  race  of  men  did  not  forget  the 
discovery  of  an  art  of  a  pernicious 
nature.  The  Arabs  found  out  the 
art  of  distillation,  and  exhibited  alco- 
hol as  a  triumph  of  art,  in  making 
nature  give  up  her  secrets  to  those 
who  severally  interrogated  her ;  and 
every  rude  nation  since  has  kept  pos- 
session of  that  secret,  until  it  is  no 
longer  one.  They  have  steeped  their 
senses  in  the  alcohol,  but  found  in 
it  none  of  that  inspiration  which 
breathed  in  the  leammg  of  the  age 
and  nation  whose  glories  we  are 
glancing  at. 

bJvents  that  seem  to  astound  and 
afflict  mankind  fit  the  time  they  oc- 
cur, are  often  made  causes  of  the 
happiest  results.  When  the  Turk 
came  down  upon  Constantinople,  in 
1453,  all  Christendom  trembled  for 
the  fate  of  the  cross.  The  political 
seer  beheld  in  his  alfri^htecl  visions 
another  Omar  demolishing  thou- 
sands of  Christian  temples,  and  erect- 
ing mosques  in  their  stead,  through- 
out the  world.  But  these  fears  were 
not  well  grounded.  By  this  even* 
the  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  still 
possessed  was  scattered  throughout- 
all  Europe.  The  learned  men,  who 
had  been  dozing  at  the  feet  of  imbe- 
cile tyrants,  and  wasting  the  glim- 
nenng  light  of  their  minds  upon  de- 
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cayed  instiiiitions,  were  now  driven 
abroad  by  the  wreck  of  the  eastern 
empire^  and  acquired  new  life  by 
breathing  freely  the  open  air  of  Eu- 
rope. Letters,  it  is  true,  took  the 
firet  place,  but  attention  to  the  arts 
and  sciences  soon  followed. 

At  this  crisis  was  discovered  the 
most  important  art  that  the  world 
has  ever  known,  the  invention  of 
printing.  Now  commenced  a  union 
between  letters  and  the  arts, that  time 
can  never  dissolve.  It  was  the  bow 
set  in  the  moral  world,  by  which 
the  Creator  declared  that  the  floods 
of  ignorance  shall  never  again 
deluge  mankind.  This  was  indeed 
the  art  that  harmonized  the  world, 
and  placed  within  the  grasp  of  each 
person,  the  knowMge  of  all,  for 
their  contemplation  and  advantage. 
In  a  few  years  after  this  wonderful 
invention,  the  whole  of  Europe  was 
well  supplied  with  books  of  value  in 
the  different  languages,  and  in  the 
arts  and  sciences. 

Now  the  enterprising  portion  of 
Europe  seemed  alive  with  tl^eir  am- 
bitious pursuits  of  knowledge: — 
Florence,  Venice,  Portugal  and 
Spain,  with  France  and  England, 
turned  their  attention  to  cultivating 
science  as  well  as  letters;  and  soon 
after  this  period,  Rome,  which  for 
so  long  a  time  had  bditced  and 
slept,  now  became  alive  to  painting, 
architecture,  and  all  the  fine  arts. 
In  less  than  half  a  century  after  the 
fall  of  Constantinople,  Columbus 
had  discovered  a  new  world,  and 
Vaaco  de  Gama  had  found  a  passage 
to  India  by  doubling  the  (^ape  of 
Qood  Hope.  Not  far  from  the  close 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Floren- 
tine muses  had  sained  an  enviable 
renown  ;  and  Michael  Angelo,  In  the 
pride  of  art  and  science,  had  de- 
clared that  he  would  place  the  Pan- 
theon in  the  heavena ;  and  the  size 
of  the  dome  of  St.  Peter  is  precisely 
that  of  the  temple  of  the  gods. 

All  this  would  not  have  given  to 
Europe  this  Continent,  if  another 
art  had  not  been  discov  »red — that  of 
making  gunpowder.  If  the  abori- 
gines had  been  put  upon  equal 
grounds  with  the  assailants  in  re- 
gard to  weapon Sj  we  should  not  have 
been  here  at  this  day,  for  sufficient 
corporeal  strength  could  not  have 
been  brought  to  subdue  the  na- 
tives. 


The  invention  of  gimpowder 
seemed  at  first  to  threaten  the  exter- 
mination of  the  human  race ;  but  io 
Erocess  of  time,  it  has  been  found  to 
ave  diminished  the  efliision  of  hu- 
man blood.  Well  might  affHghted 
nations  have  believed,  when  they 
saw  the  fire  flash,  the  burst  of  in- 
fernal smoke,  heard  the  thunder 
roll,  and  witnessed  the  havock 
made  by  the  iron  messengers  of 
death,  that  men  were  soon  to  be 
driven  from  the  face  of  the  earth; 
but  it  did  not  so  turn  out ;  for  the 
carnage  of  the  battles  of  Salamis 
and  Lepanto,  were  thrice  as  bloody 
as  those  of  Camperdown,  the  Nile, 
Trafalgar  and  Navarino.  The  forms 
of  fighting  have  changed  since  the 
introduction  of  cannon  ;  and  the  use 
of  the  musket  has  taken  off  that 
fury  which  seizes  men  who  are 
struggling  hand  to  hand  in  mortal 
combat.  ~  The  fight  is  now  decided 
by  warlike  ardour,  without  individual 
vengeance.  The  time  is  probably 
near  at  hand,  when  art  is  to  proceed 
much  farther  in  the  science  of  de- 
struction : — The  discovery  of  firing 
bombs  horizontally  will  unque<*- 
tionably  'make  a  most  wonderful 
change  in  sea-fight;  and  this  with 
torpedoes  and  Greek  fire,  may  soon 
be  m  use.  Invention  is  at  work,  and 
genius  is  revolving  upon  mighty 
matters  in  the  way  of  warfare,  as 
well  as  upon  those  necessary  in  tht; 
common  business  of  life. 

The  settlement  of  this  Contineati 
to  use  the  language  of  a  great  states- 
man, "  ofiered  a  world  of  matter  f->' 
a  world  of  mind."  It  gave  a  nt*^ 
spring  to  industry  and  to  the  arts. 
I'he  art  of  ship  building  made  more 
rapid  progress,  from  the  voyages  oi 
Columbus  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  Jt 
vincible  Armada,  (from  1492  to  153^ 
ninety-six  years),  than  it  had  fro  »• 
the  siege  of  Troy  up  to  the  days  p» 
Col u m bus.  Cicero  speaks  of  a  eh.'*^ 
of  fifty  tuns  burden  as  a  splendid' 
affair. 

The  science  of  mathematicks  W9^ 
now  rapidly  gaining  ground ;  ttO** 
men  of  science,  who  formerly  only 
made  use  of  their  knowledge  c^ 
astonish  the  ignorant,  now  begai* 
to  bring  it  to  practical  uses,  in  ib^ 
arts  of  life.  In  1610,  decimal  arith" 
metick  was  discovered,  and  in  fou<' 
years  afterwards  logarithms  were  in" 
vented:  of  course  navigation  ha/d 
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acquired  an  acciiracv  that  it  had  not 
previously  posseaacd. 

At  the  period  of  settling  North 
America,  navigators  were  not  at  a 
I0.HS  to  find  theii  course  to  any  point 
on  this  continent.  The  errour  made 
by  the  Dutch  navigator,  who  brought 
out  the  pilgrims,  was  no  doubt  a 
wilful  one.    He  knew  better. 

I  will  now  attempt  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  arts  m  this  country. 
The  guides  I  have  to  assist  me  to  do 
this  are  indeed  scanty,  and  are  scat- 
tered through  many  volumes,  where 
such  matters  are  only  inctaentally 
iiientio.ned.  There  is  but  one  statis- 
tical work  extant  that  was  pubHsh- 
ed  in  this  wuntry  previous  to  the 
revolution,  and  this  cannot  be  fully 
relied  upon.  I  mean  Douglass's 
History  of  New  England. 

The  settlers  of  Virginia  brought 
mechanicks  capable  only  of  erectmg 
a  house  or  small  fort,  or  construct- 
ing a  boat.  The  first  object  of  the 
settlers  was  quite  indefinite;  and 
trading  with  the  Indians,  raisinjg 
tobacco  and  com,  constituted  their 
principal  pursuits.  The  ruins  of 
Jamestown  discovered  no  marks  of 
advancement  in  architecture.  They 
have  trusted  more,  in  every  stage  of 
their  growth,  to  agriculture  than  to 
the  arts. 

The  emigrants  which  came  to 
other  parts  of  this  countr]^,  soon  af- 
ter the  settlement  of  Virginia,  were, 
to  all  intents,  at  first,  a  mere  trading 
community,  and  thought  but  little 
of  the  arts.  The  mother  country 
furnished  all  articles  they  wanted 
at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  they 
could  manufacture  them  here. 

The  settlement  of  the  pilgrims  in 
1620,  afforded  no  more  mechanicks 
than  were  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  emergencies  of  the  hour : — they 
came  with  no  other  settled  |>urpose 
than  to  worship  God  in  their  own 
way.  The  first  buildings  they  erect- 
ed at  Plymouth,  exhibited  no  marks 
of  taste  in  the  arts.  It  was  reserved 
for  those  intelligent  colonists  who 
settled  the  Province  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  who  first  came  to 
Boston,  to  be  the  founders  of  the 
mechanick  arts  in  this  country. 
They  early  began  ship-building,  and 
of  course  encouraged  all  the  mecha- 
nicks connected  with  this  business, 
buch  as  carpenters,  anchor-makers, 
smiths  of  almost  every  description 


sail-makers,  uggersT" 
gravers,  block-nfakera, 
was  their  enterprise  in  this  art,  that, 
in  1665,  there  were  one  hundred  ana 
twenty  vesaeis,  from  twenty  to  one 
hundred  tuns,  in  Massachusetts, 
and  twelve  ships  of  a  much  larger 
size.  From  this  time,  up  to  the  pe- 
riod of  the  revolution,  many  vessels 
were  built  for  English  agents,  in 
New  England.  On  every  well  situ- 
ated stream,  the  business  of  building 
vessels  was  going  on,  as  the  lumber 
and  labour  was  reasonable,  and  a 
vessel  was  soon  ready  to  launch  af- 
ter her  keel  was  laid.  These  ves- 
sels were  fastened  with  trunnels  ol 
wood,  and  much  iron  was  not  want- 
ed ;  whatever  was  required  was 
brought  from  England.  The  men 
engaged  in  ship-buuding  had  always 
a  powerful  innuence  in  the  sea-port 
towns  of  this  country,  and  they 
were  particularly  forward  in  those 
stormy  times  preceding  the  revolu- 
tion. Caucuses  were  first  held  by 
them  in  Boston,  and  they  were  the 
pioneers  in  every  act  of  opposition. 

The  art  of  printing  was  almost 
coeval  with  that  of  snip-building  in 
this  country.  A  press  was  esta- 
blished in  1639,  at  Cambridsre,  near 
Boston,  and  the  art  has  never  flag- 
tyed  since.  Works  o(  utility,  such  as 
the  Freemaii'sOalh,  and  those  open- 
ing or  e.Kplaining  the  duties  of  men 
who  loved  liberty,  were  first  issued 
from  this  press,  and  then  works  ol 
piety  and  sentiment.  The  history 
of  tne  press  in  this  country,  would 
of  itself  make  a  volume. 

The  next  branch  of  industry  and 
the  arts,  was  that  of  making  iron ; 
the  want  of  which  was  greatly  felt. 
In  1645,  only  fifteen  years  after  the 
settlement  of  Boston,  the  legisla- 
ture granted  leave  to  certain  peiiiion* 
ers  to  build  a  forge  at  Lynn,  within 
ten  miles  of  Boston.  The  forge  was 
erected,  and  did  well ;  hut  some  mis- 
understanding taking  place,  it  was 
abandoned.  '  The  first  iron  ever 
made  in  the  colonies  was  at  this 
forge.  The  same  year,  the  ereneral 
Coiirt  offered  a  bounty,  and  were 
willing  to  grant  a  monopoly  for  mak- 
ing iron,  and  did  actually  appropri- 
ate 3,000  acres  of  land,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  establish  a  forge.  They 
indeed  went  farther,  and  offered  the 
extraordinary  grant  of  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  territory  for  three 
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mileii  square  near  the  forge,  as  the 
domains  of  the  establishment,  and 
that  the  number  of  these  exclusive 
mots  might  be  extended  to  six. 
in  1652,  seven  years  after  this 
offer,  a  forge  was  set  up  at  Rayn- 
ham,  about  twenty  miles  south  of 
Boston,  which  flourished  for  some 
time.  More  than  sixty  years  after 
this  period,  (1715,)  pig  iron  was  made 
in  Virginia. 

As  early  as  1659,  an  attempt  was 
made  in  Virginia  to  manufacture 
silk.  Alt  act  passed  the  legislature 
of  that  commonwealth  for  encou- 
raging the  manufacture  of  this  ar- 
ticle, with  an  intent  for  making  it  a 
staple  for  export ;  but  tobacco  and 
wheat  were  found  more  productive, 
and  took  the  place  of  all  other  com- 
modities. 

In  1703,  the  buFiness  of  making 
silk  was  introduced  into  South  Ca- 
rolina, probably  by  the  Huguenots, 
who  fled  to  this  country  at  the  re- 
vocation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  and 
It  flourished  for  a  while ;-  but  it  haf)- 
pened,  that  eicrht  years  before  this 
period,  (1695)  rice  was  brought  there 
by  a  vessel  from  Madagascar,  the 
master  of  which  distributed  a  bag 
of  rice,  and  instructed  the  people  in 
what  sorts  of  soil  to  sow  it.  The 
crop  was  satisfactory,  and  this  and 
indigo  were  the  staple  articles  of  ex- 
port from  that  state,  till  in  a  later 
age,  they  were  superseded  by  cotton. 

In  1759,  Georgia  made  consider- 
able progress  in  manufacturing  silk ; 
10,000  pounds  were  brought  that 
year  to  Savannah  for  market.  Other 
crops,  however,  soon  look  the  place 
of  silk. 

After  the  revolutionary  war,  there 
was  a  successful  attempt  to  manu- 
facture silk  in  Connecticut;  and  in 
1792,  a  clergyman's  gown,  and  some 
silk  stockings,  were  manufactured 
m  that  state.  In  many  places  this 
article  of  late  has  been  attended  to ; 
and  the  yeomen  of  the  country  are 
planting  mulberrv  trees,  in  order  to 
commence  the  cultivation  of  silk  on 
a  large  scale. 

Cotton,  now  the  great  staple  of 
the  south,  was  introduced  into  South 
Carolina  about  the  middle  of  the 
last  cRntury.  In  178S  it  was  first 
planted  in  Georcria.  In  1791,  it  was 
first  exported  from  this  country.— 
The  same  year,  a  cotton  factory  was 
established  at   Rhode   Island,    the 
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In  1830, 613,186  bales  were  sent  from 
the  United  States,  and  the  amoant 
is  increasing  every  year. 

Flax  was  not  cultivated  for  domes* 
tick  manufacture  until  1719,  when 
the  Irish  settled  Londonderry,  in 
New  Hampshire.  They  brought 
with  them  the  foot-wheel,  and  be- 

San  the  liberal  culture  of  the  flax ; — 
ley  also  brought  with  them  the 
Irish  potato,  which,  until  then, 
had  not  been  cultivated  in  New 
England.  The  Spanish  potato  was 
not  introduced  until  1764.  Soon  af- 
ter this,  no  inconsiderable  quantity 
of  flax  was  raised ;  for  it  was  a  long 
time  before  cotton  was  brought  from 
the  south  to  New  England.  The 
shirts  of  our  fathers  were  for  many 
years  made  of  woollen  :  one  reason, 
perhaps,  why  they  had  fewer  cramps 
than  we  are  subject  to. 

Among  our  early  manufactures, 
were  hats  of  an  excellent  quality, 
which  were  made  for  exportation. 
We  had  plenty  of  beaver  and  otter, 
and  made  them  in  a  most  durable 
manner.  This  article  was  particn- 
larly  searched  for  by  the  custom- 
house officers,  after  the  navigation 
act  went  into  efifect;  but  the  act 
was  avoided  by  sending  the  hat- 
bodies  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  with  them  mechanicks  as  finish- 
ers, by  which  means  no  inconsider- 
able trade  was  carried  on.  Other 
articles  were  managed  in  the  like 
manner. 

It  is  a  fact  worth  recording,  that 
every  attempt  of  the  mother  coun- 
try to  retara  the  growth  of  manu- 
factures in  this  country,  has  event 
uaied  in  their  advancement.  The 
first  attack  upon  the  arts,  manufac- 
tures, and  commerce  of  this  coun- 
try, was  the  famous  navigation  act, 
passed  by  the  parliament  in  1651 ; 
m  less  than  two  years  after  the  be- 
heading of  Charles  I.,  and  confirmed 
and  enlarged  by  Charles  II..  in  1660. 
If  this  act  had  been  rigidly  carried 
into  efifect  nearly  the  whole  com- 
merce and  manufacturing  interests 
of  the  colonies  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed. But  its  enactments  were 
avoided,  even  by  the  most  consci- 
entious. The  custom-houses  were 
not  strict,  for  fear  of  consequences : 
for  every  wise  minister  of  England 
knew  how  much  the  colonies  were 
taxed  for  carrying  on  the  war  with 
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the  French,  through  the  medium  of 
this  country.  A  cemury  passed 
from  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  before 
England  was  so  unwise  as  to  look 
more  strictly  after  the  customs  in 
this  country. 

In  1761,  the  first  of  the  troubles 
commenced,  by  drawing  too  close  the 
cords  of  the  revenue  system.  The  or- 
dinary methods  were  found  not  suf- 
ficient to  prevent  smii^gling;  and 
the  revenue  officers  in  Alassachusetts 
petitioned  the  Supreme  Court  of  that 
State  for  writs  of  assistance,  a  pro- 
cess which  had  been  known  only  to 
the  star-chamber,  empowering  the 
officers  to  break  into  and  enter  any 
dwclUng  hou8&  as  well  as  store,  in 
search  of  gooas  that  had  not  paid 
duties.  This  was  boldly  resisted, 
and  never  was  granted  by  the  Court. 

In  1765,  the  sugar  act  was  passed. 
In  the  same  year,  came  the  stamp 
acL  The  effect  ot  this  was  terrible. 
The  colonies  denounced  it  as  a  death 
blow  to  their  liberties ;  and  it  was  re- 
sisted in  almost  every  city  and  town 
in  America,  The  people  entered  in- 
to agreements  not  to  import  the  ne- 
cessary articles  of  common  use  from 
England,  and  did  every  thing  they 
could  to  encourage  domestick  manu- 
factures. The  highest  classes  came 
into  these  agreements  most  readily, 
and  much  was  done.  The  class  of 
students  that  graduated  at  Harvard 
in  1770,  appeared  in  black  cloth  of 
domestick  manufacture. 

An  impulse  was  thus  given  to  do- 
mestick industry,  and  for  a  while  thej 
got  on  by  the  warmth  of  their  patn- 
otism,  yet  the  trial  was  severe.  The 
colonics  suffered  less  for  leather  than 
for  any  other  article  ;  for,  having 
Bufficient  bark  at  hand,  and  not 
much  skill  being  required  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  article,  they  had  tan- 
ned all  the  hides  prodncea  since  the 
first  settlement  of^  the  country. 

The  state  of  some  of  the  arts,  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war,  was,  in 
many  respects,  at  a  very  low  ebb — 
particularly  in  those  necessary  to  {)re- 
pare  us  for  the  contest.  In  ship-build- 
mg  we  astonished  our  enemies,  by 
the  size  and  number  of  our  privateers; 
but  in  many  instances  they  went  to 
sea  not  half'^Tumiahed  with  munitions 
of  war,  trusting  to  get  their  supplies 
from  the  enemy;  and  this  they 
often  effected.  In  June,  1775,  there 
was  not  a  powder-mill  in  ^he  coun- 


trjf.  This  circumstance  put  in  requi- 
sition the  whole  of  the  science  we 
had  in  chymistry,  in  order  to  get  at  a 
knowledge  of  making  gunpowder. 
This  it  took  some  time  to  effect. 

The  first  two  months  that  Wash- 
ington commanded  the  army  at 
Cambridge,  there  was  not  sufficient 
Dowder  in  camp  to  last  for  half  an 
hour,  should  he  nave  engaged  the  en- 
emy. His  camp  was  frequently  sup- 
plied with  this  article  from  our  pri- 
vateers, which,  being  commanded 
by  brave  men,  generally  were  suc- 
cessful. At  thai  period  we  had  not 
a  sufficient  number  of  gunsmiths  to 
repair  the  old  small  arms,  which 
had  been  used  against  Indians,  deer, 
and  wild-fowl,  and  now  wanted  a 
little  tinkering  to  meet  the  well  arm- 
ed foe ;  but  mechanical  ingenuity, 
among  those  who  were  obliged  to 
turn  their  hands  to  almost  every 
thing,  soon  remedied  the  most  alarm- 
ing evils,  and  at  the  battle  of  Trenton, 
clothes  and  provisions  were  more 
wanted  thaji  arms.  Among  those 
captured,  there  were  many  mechan 
icks,  and  most  of  them  deserted,  find- 
ing good  encouragement  among  the 
captors.  After  tne  capture  of  Bur- 
goyne,  artisans  had  become  more 
plentiful ;  yet  to  the  close  of  the  war 
there  was  hardly  a  regiment  that  had 
muskets  of  an  equal  calibre. 

The  country,  at  the  peace  of  1783, 
would  have  rubbed  along  with  their 
manufactures,  if  a  flood  of  necessa- 
ry articles  had  not  been  poured  in  up- 
on us,  at  much  lower  rates  than  we 
could  afford  to  make  them  for,  and 
of  a  much  finer  fabrick  than  we  had 
learned  to  manufacture.  The  little 
factorie.^  of  course^  all  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  and  nothing,  but  here  and 
there  a  blacksmith's  shop,  with  a  few 
fiiUing-mills  and  dressing  shops,  was 
founa.  The  saw,  and  the  com  mills, 
stood  as  before  j  these  had  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  very  existence  of  the 
people,  and  they  could  not  be  dispen- 
sed with  on  any  change  of  times.— 
The  agncultunst  and  the  merchant 
now  had  the  whole  field,  and  grew 
rich  very  rapidly,  particularly  from 
1793  to  1806,  when  we  had  much  of 
the  carrying  trade  of  Europe,  then 
involved  in  war.  After  1806,  com- 
merce began  to  find  numerous  em- 
barrassments from  the  Berlin  and 
Milan  decrees,  and  the  orders  ai 
council  *  and  their  embargoes  and 
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non- importation  laws  followed. — 
Some  capitalists  began  now  to  think 
of  invesims;  their  funds  in  manufac- 
*,iiring  esiauiishments;  but  this  was 
hazardous,  for  a  change  of  times 
miiiht  destroy  theirprospectsaionce. 
England  did  not  nelieve  that  any 
state  of  things  could  transfer  her 
work-shojis  to  America ;  and  so  firm 
was  she  in  the  opinion,  that  she 
laughed  at  the  suggestion.  The  war 
of  1812,  unfortunate  as  it  might  have 
been  deemed  by  those  who  opposed 
it,  was  necessary  to  an  independence 
in  arts,  as  well  as  politicks.  This 
war  led  some  of  our  most  sagacious 
men  lo  deep  reflection  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  and  the  result  was  to  raise  a 
manufacturing  interest  in  our  coun- 
try. It  was  no  hasty  business. — 
Tfiev  counted  our  wants,  and  calcu- 
latoa  how  they  might  be  supplied  at 
home.  They  began  at  the  founda- 
tion, by  making  machiner]^,  not 
thinking  it  woulado  even  to  import 
tiiat :  when  the  machinery  was  rea- 
dy, it  was  set  in  motion,  and  was 
found  to  answer  every  purpose.  The 
people  took  hold  in  earnest  i  and  if 
these  establishments  have  had  their 
dark  hours,  they  have  generally  sur- 
vived every  difficulty,  and  are  now 
prosperous.  Some  nave  complain- 
ed of  the  protection  that  has  been 
fiven  to  manufacturing  interests ; 
ut  the  merchant  who  now  com- 
plains, will  probably  in  the  end  be 
satisfied  that  it  was  a  judicious  poli- 
cy :  and  the  farmer  is  already  satis- 
fied that  a  home  market  is  more  cer- 
tain than  a  foreign  one. 

There  should  be  no  fears  entertain- 
ed that  mechanicks  will  increase  too 
rapidly  in  this  country.  As  yet  we 
have  not  reached  the  point  of  a 
wholesome  proportion  to  the  agri- 
cultural interest.  The  best  political 
eronomists  agree  in  this,  that  one 
oundred  agricultural  famdies  ought 
to  support  with  food  nzty-six  fami- 
lies, viz.:  1  priest,  2  lawyers,  4 
medical  men,  4  schoolmasters,  6 
tailors,  8  caipenters,  5  smiths,  3 
braziers,  2  cabinet-makers,  14  manu- 
facturers, and  12  traders,  including 
clerks.  In  England,  there  are  dou- 
ble that  proportion,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly the  cause  of  the  frequent 
difficulties  in  the  mannfactnrinir  H- 
•  'es,  because  there  is  not  food  pnousrh 
-.!  *he  country  for  the  support  of  ilir 
whole*  and  when  the  mechanirk  is 


out  of  employment,  he  has  no  pro- 
ductive resources  left. 

Other  nations  of  Europe  are  en- 
couraginz  the  arts  and  sciences, 
and  lending  all  their  etrcngth,  in 
these  times  of  peace,  to  build  up 
their  manufacturing  establishments. 
Italy  now  has  100  anricultural  fami- 
lies to  31  non-agricultural  ;  France, 
to  100  agricultural  families  has  50 
non-agricultural; — Germany  is  en- 
larging her  factories;  and  every  na- 
tion that  pursues  such  a  course  of 
policy,  is  securing  her  independence. 

In  former  times,  the  prosperity  of 
nations  was  estimated  by  tne  quan- 
tity of  the  precious  metals  they  could 
command,  or  the  flecks  and  herds 
ihcy  possessed ;  but  at  the  present 
day,  the  prosperity  and  v.-ealth  of  a 
nation  is  estimated  by  the  quantity 
of  iron  they  use ; — it  is  a  rcprtsenta- 
tive  of  their  enterprise,  and  of  the  ex- 
tent of  their  industry. 

In  England  there  are  278  furnaces 
in  blast,  which  make  700,000  tuns  ol 
pig  iron;  which  produces  545,000 
tuns  of  bar  iron :  about  150,000  tuns 
of  this  is  exported,  and  tlie  balance, 
395,000  tunsj  is  wrought  in  the  coun- 
try. This  18  indeed  a  prodigious 
quantity.  In  the  United  States, 
there  is  used  over  200,000  tuns  of 
different  kinds  of  iron ;  about  one 
half  of  this  is  imported,  and  the 
other  half  made  in  this  country.  Of 
course  there  is  a  fair  opportunity  for 
additional  furnaceis  without  being 
able  to  supply  the  market.  The  use  of 
iron  for  cables,  rail  roads,  fences, 
Ac,  will  continue  tho  increase  of 
the  demand,  as  the  population  in- 
creases. A  few  years  ago,  we  were 
not  apprised  of  the  extent  of  our 
own  mmes,  in  the  numernus  clas.sea 
of  minerals.  The  enterprise  and  sci- 
ence of  the  age  has  made  Phitus 
give  up  his  buried  treasure.  Of  the 
forty-three  metals  known  now  to 
the  artist  and  the  chymist,  our  coun- 
try furnishes  more  than  one  half  of 
the  number,  and  the  most  valuable 
of  them — ^iron.  lead,  copper,  Ac,  ir 
the  greatest  aoundance.  Every  day 
is  producing  something  to  add  to 
the  comforts  of  man,  and  of  course 
to  the  value  of  human  life.  Steam- 
boats and  rail-roads  have  diminish- 
ed space  and  shortened  time,  and 
allowed  us  to  crowd  the  labours  of 
n  week  into  the  com))Bss  of  a  day. 
We  have  now  just  begun  the  march 
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of  improvement  in  the  arts,  and  are 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  nature,  and  the  riches  of  the  earth. 
It  is  not  more  than  eight)r  years  ago, 
our  statesmen  and  political  econo- 
mists saw,  or  thought  they  saw,  an 
impediment  to  the  growth  of  the 
country,  j)articularly  the  northern 
parts  of  It,  in  the  scarcity  of  fuel, 
and  legislative  aid  was  invoked  to 
make  the  yeomen  plant  trees,  to 
ward  off  the  evil.  Others,  less  timid, 
anticipated  the  discovery  of  coal; 
but  they  were  thought  too  credulous. 
,  We  live  in  a  world  of  mutations, 

!  and  ever  changing  opinions.  It 
18  now  short  of  six  hundred  years 
since  coal  was  first  introduced  as 
fuel,  and  Ekiward  the  First,  prohibited 
the  use  of  it  in  London,  from  the  be- 
lief that  the  smoke  filled  the  air  with 
pestilential  vapours;  when  at  the  pre- 
sent day  the  same  smoke  is  consider- 
ed as  aestroyinar  the  pestilence. — 
Some  mccha'nicks  are  apprehensive 
that  labour  saving  machines  are  to  be 
of  great  injury  to  the  mass  of  labour- 
ers; but  I  think  that  we  have  noth- 
ing to  fear  from  this  quarter.  In  the 
year  1776,  Mr.  Hargrave,  in  England, 
invented  the  first  epinning-jcnny, 
which  has  saved  countless  millions 
to  the  nation  ;  and,  as  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  has  not  diminished 
the  price  of  labour,  the  only  change 
being  in  the  duties  of  the  workmen. 
Whatever  the  operatives  may  have 
to  fear  in  England,  cannot  affect 
them  in  this  country,  while  there  is 
such  a  supply  of  land  for  the  agri- 
culturist ;  nor  can  we  tremble  at 
the  number  of  steam  engines,  con- 
sidered as  consumers  of  mel,  as  the 
poor  do  in  England,  seeing  there  are 
15,000  of  them  at  work  in  the  Uni- 
ted Kingdom.  Our  water  power, 
scattered  over  the  land  at  conveni- 
ent distances,  precludes  the  necessity 
of  multiplying  these  engines  in  this 
country  to  any  great  extent. 

It  requires  along  time  to  bring 
any  art  or  science  to  a  degree  of 
p<^ection  ;  and  although  we  began 
with  a  greater  share  of  intelligence, 
and  more  liberal  means,  than  other 
nations  have  done,  still  we  have  not 
dedicated  to  the  arts  a  sufficient 
number  of  years,  to  do  ourselves 
justice  as  citizens ;  but  every  annual 
exhibition  of  manufactures  shows 
that  mind  is  increasing  its  power 
over  matter,  and  that  science  m  suo- 


plying  for  us  what  long  experience 
had  taught  others.  IVo  people  on 
earth  have  so  much  inventive  genius 
at  work,  as  we  have,  considering  the 
number  of  those  engaged  in  the  arts. 
Mind  is  brought  in  collision  with 
mind,  and  spares  of  celestial  fire  are 
constantly  flying  abroad.  The  pa- 
tent office,  although  containing  i-ome 
rubbishy  as  might  be  expected7  is  an 
unquestionable  proof,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  a  distinguished  foreigner, 
of  "  a  deep  thinking  people." 


A  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  AMERI 
CAN  LITERATURE. 

Amebican  LiTESATviiE  sccms  to  bo 
but  imperfectly  understood  abroad-  • 
but  when  the  subject  is  fully  exam- 
ined it  will  be  found  that  there  have 
been  many  excellent  writers  in  this 
country  on  many  subjects  of  deep  in- 
terest to  the  community.  Litera- 
ture had  been  cherished  in  Eng- 
land for  the  best  part  of  a  century 
before  the  American  colonies  were 
planted,  or  before  they  arrived  to 
any  consideration,  and  the  planters 
had  no  small  share  of  it,  especially 
that  part  of  learning  which  related 
to  theology  and  bibucal  criticism. — 
The  puritan  divines  were  deeply 
read  in  the  humanities,  and  when  the 
yoke  of  Rome  was  thrown  off,  they 
prepared  themselves  to  defend  their 
opinions  with  all  the  learning  of  the 
East.  When  these  men,  and  those 
under  their  clerical  guidance,  camo 
to  this  country,  they  brought  all  the 
books  necessary  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  the  laith  they  profesped, 
and  instruct  succeeding  generations. 
Those  who  did  come  to  tins  new  world 
for  conscience's  sake,  were  any>ng 
the  most  enterprising  men  of  the  mo- 
ther country.  In  1606,  the  Virginia 
settlement  began.  The  next  was 
commenced  by  the  Dutch,  on  Hud- 
son's river.  Smith,  the  leader  of  the 
Virginian  colony,  was  a  man  of  high 
acquirements  and  accomplishments. 
He  wrote  a  minute  account  of  all  he 
saw  and  examined,  and  of  course 
must  be  considered  as  having  com- 
menced the  literature  of  the  country. 
He  published,  in  1608,  his  8.xth  voy- 
age to  Virgmia;  six  years  after- 
wards, his  first  voyage  to  New-Eng- 
land ;  and  the  next  year,  his  second 
voyage  to  the  same  place;  and  in 
1617,  a  description  or  the  country' 
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These  were  m  addition  to  works  he 
had  previously  published  of  his  ad- 
ventures in  other  countries. 

Amons  the  pilgrims  who  came  to 
Plymouth  in  1620,  there  were  many 
men  of  literary  information.  The 
venerable  Brewster,  and  his  frfend 
Carver,  were  both  well  educated,  and 
the  political  compact  drawn  up  be- 
fore these  pilflnnms  landed,i8  sufficient 
proof  of  tneir  mtelligcnce ;  and  the 
correspondence  this  little  band  had 
with  the  settlers  of  New  Amsterdam, 
only  seven  years  after  they  had  taken 
possession  of  New  England,  is  cor- 
roborative of  the  fact.  The  letters 
from  GovernourWinslow  to  the  gov- 
emour  of  New  Amsterdam  are  writ- 
ten with  acuteness  and  elegance. — 
Several  of  his  productions  have  come 
down  to  us  and  are  much  esteemed 
at  the  present  time.  One  of  his 
works  is  called  Oood  Newa  from 
New  England. 

The  colony  established  bv  Win- 
throp,  and  others,  in  Massacnusetts, 
m  1G30,  contained  several  very  learn- 
ed men,  both  in  law  and  divmity. — 
Winthrop  was  an  intelligent  lawyer. 
He  kept  a  journal  of  his  proceedijjgs, 
and  noted  all  the  remarkable  events 
as  they  happened.  This  work,  after 
a  variety  of  fortunes,  has  been  given 
to  the  pablick,  nearly  or  quite  com- 
plete. Parts  of  the  manuscript  had 
been  lost,  which  a  few  years  since 
were  accidentally  found. 

Harvard  College  was  established 
in  1636,  and  soon  afterwards  a  print- 
ing press  was  set  up  in  Cambridge. 
From  this  press  issued  many  valua- 
ble works.  The  first  book  printed 
was  the  Freeman's  Call ;  soon  af- 
ter this,  an  almanack ;  and  the  first 
polftical  pamphlet  was  "  The  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth,''  written  by 
Elliot,  the  apostle  to  Uu  Indians^  who 
soon  afterwards  learned  the  lan- 
euaee  of  the  aborigines,  and  trans- 
latea  the  Bible  into  their  vernacular 
tonc^ue,  with  parcels  of  several  other 
booKS  for  religious  instruction.  This 
transtlation  of  the  Bible  must  have 
been  a  work  of  prodigious  labour. — 
There  are  a  few  copies  of  it  now  ex- 
tant, and  these  are  indeed  great  cu- 
riosities, for  the  very  race  it  was 
meant  to  instruct  have  vanished 
firom  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Hooker,  a  divine  who  came  to 
Boston,  wrote  many  sermons,  and 
a  i»ork  on  church  discioline ;  and  at 


the  same  period,  Thomas  Parker,  a 
learned  man,  was  enga^  in  the 
cause  of  literature,  with  James 
Noyes,  his  friend;  they  were  pub- 
lishers of  several  works  on  divinity. 
Some  of  Parker's  works  were  on 
the  controversial  side. 

Mr.  Thomas  Shephard  wrote  on 
metaphysical  subjects;  such  as  "  tht 
morality  qf  the  Sabbaths"  "New 
Englaws  lajnentation  Jor  Old 
England  a  Erroura;^*  and  likewise, 
"  An  explanation  of  the  parable  <ff 
the  ten  Vtrgina"  This  last  work  is 
said  to  abound  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  heart,  and  has  been  the  guide  to 
many  who  have  attempted  an  ana- 
lysis of  the  affections  and  the  pas- 
sions. When  Shephard  died,  Pre- 
sident Oakes  delivered  a  eulogy,  in 
Latin,  on  his  character.  Shephard 
had  two  sons,  who  were  distinguish- 
ed scholars. 

One  of  the  best  writers  of  that 
day,  was  Nathaniel  Ward.  He  was 
not  only  a  man  of  versatile  genius, 
but  he  nad  laboured  in  several  pro- 
fessions, certainly  in  law  and  divin- 
ity. He  wielded  the  pen  of  an  ac- 
complished satirist.  He  wrote  "the 
simple  cobbler  ^  Agawam,"  This 
was  a  satire  upon  the  enemies  ot 
Charles  I.,  and  was  full  of  causticity 
and  wit.  He  also  wrote  the  "Body 
qfthe  Libei'Hes."  This  is  a  singular 
work,  and  perhaps  contains  more 

Serms  of  the  true  and  fundamental 
octrines  of  libertjr  and  law,  than 
any  work  of  its  size  in  the  world. 
There  is  not  a  feature  of  all  our 
State  and  of  our  federal  constitu- 
tions, but  may  be  found  in  the 
"  Body  of  Uu  Liberties:' 

Peter  Buckeley  wrote  Latin  poet- 
ry ;  some  scraps  have  been  pre- 
served. He  wrote  and  published  a 
celebrated  theological  work,  entitled, 
"  The  Covenant  qf  Grace  opened.** 

Ezekiel  Rogers,  a  clergyman  of 
Rowley,  preached  the  election  ser- 
mon in  lb43.  This  production  was 
a  most  direct  promulgation  of  de- 
mocracy, as  he  advocated  rotation  in 
office,  and  urged  the  impropriety  at 
choosinff  a  governour  for  a  second 
term.  The  people  were  then  too 
wise  to  follow  such  advice;  but  it 
shows  how  much  the  whole  mass 
wore  inclined  to  democracy,  that  such 
a  sermon  should  have  been  tolerated. 

One  of  the  most  voluminous 
writers  of  that  day,  was  John  Cot- 
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ton,  mostly  on  subjects  of  divinity 
or  church  government.  A  cata- 
logue of  his  works  are  given,  merely 
to  show  bow  indefatigable  the  found- 
ers of  our  Republick  were  in  all  their 
duties  of  enlightening  the  minds  of 
the  people:  "God's  Promise  to 
his  Plantation,  an  election  sermon, 
16^ ;  a  Letter  in  answer  to  objec- 
tions made  against  the  New  Eng- 
land Churches,  with  the  questions 
"trooosed  to  such  as  are  admitted  to 
Cnurch  Fellowship,  1641;  The  Way 
of  Life,  4to;  God's  mercy  mixed  with 
his  Justice ;  an  Abstract  of  the  Laws 
of  New  England,  1641,  and  a  second 
edition  1655 ;"  this  abstract  of  such 
laws  of  the  Jews,  as  were  supposed 
to  be  of  perpetual  obligation,  was 
drawn  up  in  1636,  when  Vane  was 
govemour,  though  it  was  never  ac- 
cepted ;  it  is  preserved  in  volume  5, 
of  nis  historical  collections  of  Massa- 
chusetts ;  "  the  Church's  Resurrec- 
tion, on  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of 
Revelation  xz.  1642  a  Modest  and 
Clear  Answer  to  Mr.  Ball's  discourse 
on  set  forms  of  Praver ;  Exposition 
of  Revelation  xvi. ;  tne  'True  Consti- 
tution of  a  particular  visible  church, 
1643;  the  K.eya  of  the  Kingdom  of 
)  leaven,  and  power  thereof,  1644; 
the  Doctrine  ot  the  Cbuirh,  to  which 
is  committed  the  Keys  of  the  King- 
dom of  Heaven ;  the  Covenant  of 
God's  Free  Grace  most  sweetly  un- 
folded, to  which  is  added,  a  profession 
of  faith,  by  Mr.  Davenport,  1645— 
3d  ediuon,  1671;  the  Way  of  the 
Churches  of  Christ  in  New  England, 
or  the  Way  of  the  Churches  walking 
in  biotherlv  emiality,  &c. ;  the  pour- 
ing out  of  the  Seven  Vials ;  the  Con- 
troversy concerning  liberty  of  Con- 
science truly  stated,  1646 ;  a  Treatise, 
showing  that  the  SLnsing  of  Psalms 
is  a  gooid  Grospet  Ordinance,  1647  ; 
the  Grounds  and  Ends  of  the  Bap- 
tism of  the  Children  of  the  Faithful, 
1647;  a  Letter  to  Mr.  Williams;  the 
Bloody  Tenet  washed,  and  made 
white,  by  the  Blood  of  the  Lamb, 
being  discussed  and  discharged  of 
blood  guiltiness  by  Just  Defence,  in 
aaffwer  to  Mr.  Witliams,  to  which  i^ 
added,  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wi  liams,  an- 
swer to  Mr.  Cotton's  letter,  1647; 
Uaestions  propounded  to  him  by  the 
teadung  elders,  with  hio  answer  to 
each  quastioa ;  the  Way  of  Congre- 
ganonal  Clwrebes  cleared  in  two 
trefttisesi  iffamsc  Mr.  Baylie  and  Mr. 
Vor..  IIL  21 


Rutherford,  1643 ;  of  the  Uo-iness  of 
Church  Members,  proving  tnai  visi- 
ble saints  arc  the  matter  of  the 
church,  1660 ;  Christ  the  fountain  of 
LifOf  1651 ;  a  brief  exposition  of  Ec. 
clesiastes,  1664;  his  censure  of  the 
way  of  Mr.  Hambden  of  Kent,  1656 ; 
Sermons  on  the  first  epistle  of  John, 
folio ;  a  Discourse  on  things  mdiffer- 
ent,  proving,  that  no  church  govem- 
ours  have  power  to  impose  mdiffer- 
ent  things  upon  the  consciences  of 
men ;  Exposition  of  Canticles ;  Milk 
for  Babes ;  a  Catechism  ;  Meat  fiof 
Strong  Men ;  a  Discourse  about  civil 
government  in  a  plantation^  whose 
aesign  is  religion.^'  The  foregoing 
works  were  probably  all  Dtintea.  at 
the  Cambridge  press.  We  nadi  made 
a  catalogue  of  the  works  of  this- dis- 
tingriished,  early  writer,,  but  after 
considerable  research,  found  one  far 
better  made  at  our  hands,  by  that 
learned,  pious,  and  indefatigable  bio*- 
ffrapher.  Doctor  Aliens.  Every  scho- 
lar in  that  age  wrote  poetry;  for 
they  called  all  their  productions- 
poetry,  that  had  been. twisted  out  of 
the  ordinary  connexion  of  common 
prose;— but  at  this-period,  they  had: 
no  good  models  of  English  versifi-r 
cation,  but  Spenser;: and  they  did: 
not  relish,  his:  um  of  antiquated 
words:  howeverf  there  were  some 
who  had  the  soul  I  of  poetry  in  them.. 

Anne  Bradstreet,-. who  wrote  a  vo-- 
lume  of  poems,  which i  were  printed' 
as  early  as  1642,  was  formed  by  na- 
ture for  a  poet.  She  was^the  wife 
and  daughter  of  a  eovernour, .  and 
was  well  educated.  Her  works  were  ■ 
historical,  metaphysical,  and  pious ;  - 
she  was  as  mucn  praised  in  that  day 
as  any  of  the  favourites  of  the  muses « 
are  in  our  times  by  kind  friends :  and: 
she  had  no  fear  ofcriticks,  for  ail  the 
satire  was  reserved  for  polemick  di-- 
vinity  in  that  day. 

Hooker,  who  came  to  this  coun- 
try with  Cotton  and  Stone,  was  a 
distinguished  writer,  whose  works 
made  up  a  part  of  the  literature  of 
that  age.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
church  discipline,  and  pubhshed  a 
volume  of  sermons. 

John  Norton  was  one  of  the  great 
scholaraof  that  early  time ;  he  wrote 
a  Latin  book  in  answer  to  certain 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  divines  of 
Zealand,  and  many  other  works  up- 
on theological  subjects,  taking  rank 
with  Cotton  and  others  of  his  school 
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While  literalure  was  cultivated, 
raathematicks  were  not  forgotten. — 
John  Sherman  delivered  lectures  on 
numbers,  and  on  moral  ar.d  political 
economj,  as  far  as  the  science  was 
then  understood.  He  taught  all  who 
listened  to  htm,  how  to  make  the  best 
use  of  the  means  heaven  had  given 
them,  both  spiritual  and  temporal. 

Winthrop,  governour  of  Connecti- 
cut, was  son  of  the  chief  magistrate 
of  Massachusetts,  and  a  learned 
man ;  he  was  a  philosopher. 

Roger  Williams,  who  was  the 
founder  of  Rhode  Island,  possessed 
more  learning  than  he  had  credit  for 
in  those  days,  as  his  creed  was  ob- 
jectionable to  manv ;  some  of  his  po- 
etry, and  his  vocabulary  of  the  Indi- 
an language,  have  come  to  light  of 
late  years,  which  place  him  among 
the  best  bred  scholifra  of  that  age.— 
He  is  the  father  of  toleration  in  this 
country,  which  is  praise  enough  for 
one  man. 

Among  the  roost  gifted  minds  of 
early  times  was  tnat  of  Ann  Hutch- 
inson, the  wife  of  a  respectable  rep- 
resentative in  the  legislature  from 
Boston.  She  was  metaphysical  and 
eloquent — she  admired  Cotton,  and 
he  had  a  great  respect,  as  a  man  of 
intellect  must  always  have,  for  a  wo- 
man of  such  commanding  talents. — 
She  had  meetings  of  women,  and 
broached  what  the  lords  of  creation 
thouffht  new  doctrines.  There  ^^-as 
a  little  touch  of  what  is  now  called 
Swedenborgianism  in  her  creed, 
for  she  asserted  "  that  believers  are 
personally  united  with  the  spirit  of 
God;"  and  perhaps  she  assumed  a 
deeper  look  into  futurity  than  most 
other  women.  All  this  was  harmless 
enough,  but  not  so  for  the  grave  di- 
vines of  her  time.  They  called  a 
synod  in  1637,  the  first  ever  called  in 
America.This  convention  condemned 
eighty-two  of  her  erroneous  opinions; 
and  the  poor  woman,  for  thinking 
deeper,  and  reasoning  probabljr  bet- 
ter, than  her  judges,  was  banished 
from  Massachusetts.  She  was  a 
fine  spirited  woman,  and  ou^ht  to 
have  been  made  a  teachef  in  the 
churches,  instead  of  receiving  a  de- 
cree of  banishment.  She  went  to 
Rhode  Island,  "  the  asylum  of  here- 
tics," the  highest  eulogy  that  ever  was 
pronounced  on  any  State.  She  lived 
there  a  few  y^ars,  when  her  husband 
died,  and  she  removed  tc  New  York. 


In  1643,  she,  andthe  rest  of  her  family 
were  slain  by  the  Indians;  this  was 
considered  by  the  superstitious  as  a 
just  punishment  for  her  numerous  er- 
rours  in  religion.  The  Hon.  James 
Savage,  one  of  the  first  scholars  of 
this  country,  is  descended  from  Ann 
Hutchinson;  and  prides  himself  no 
doubt,  on  his  ancestry,  for  who 
woula  hot  be  vain  of  having  de- 
scended from  such  a  gifted  woman  1 

Elliot  had  versified  David's  Psalms, 
which  were  unpopular;  and  Dun- 
ster,  president  of  Harvard  Colle^^ 
a  ripe  oriental  scholar,  attempted  to 
revise  them ;  it  would  have  been  bet- 
ter had  he  attempted  to  translate 
them  altogether  anew.  This  corrected 
version  was  at  length  supersede  by 
that  of  Tate  and  Brady  ;  which  was 
in  the  next  generation  superseded  by 
the  fine  version  of  Dr,  Watts. 

The  first  tragedy  written  in  Ame-  ' 
rica,  was  from  the  pen  of  Benjamin 
Coleman,  while  he  was  a  student  in 
Harvard  College,  entitled  Gustavus 
Vasa,  and  was  enacted  at  Harvard 
College  at  a  re^ar  commencement.  ' 
He  studied  divmity,  and  was  settled  * 
at  Boston.  He  was  eloquent  and 
afi*ectionate,  and  was  called  upon  to 
pronounce  the  eulogies  of  most  oi 
the  great  men,  who  died  in  his  time. 
Froihhis  sermons,  more  than  ahun 
dred  in  number,  many  facts  have  beet 
taken  •  for  the  biographies  of  the  "  il- 
lustrious men  who  were  his  prede- 
cessors." 

Others  were  also  distinguished  as 
scholars,  c'.ivines;  and  philosophers; 
but  none  more  so  than  the  Mathers, 
father  and  son.  Increase,  the  elder, 
was  president  of  Harvard  College, 
was  an  agent  for  the  colony  in  Eno* 
land,  andwroie  a  great  many  excel- 
lent works.  He  was  one  of  the 
chief  labourers  in  the  literary  vine- 
yard; and  as  such,  was  surpassed 
only  by  hia  son  Cotton,  the  greatest 
prodigy  of  learning,  of  this,  or  of 
almost  any  other  age  or  country. 
Cotton  Mather  was  born  in  1663,  at 
which  time  the  whole  cotmtry  was 
new,  and  the  views  even  of  the 
statesman  and  divine  extended  but 
little  beyond  the  plantation,  as  a  re- 
ligious community,  and  before  manr 
had  looked  forward  to  the  growtn 
and  power  of  the  Colonies.  Cotton 
Mather  was  the  most  voluminoos 
writer  that  ever  appeared  in  this  conn* 
try.    The  number  of  his  works.  a»>  ' 
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oonting  to  one  of  his  biographersi 
amounted  to  383 ;  many  of  them  c£ 
considerable  size.  The  Magnalia  is 
the  one  now  most  often  read.  It 
contains  a  great  portion  of  histori- 
cal matter,  and  often  serves  for  data 
to  those  who  most  violently  abuse 
the  author  and  his  writing^.  A  deep 
hatred  against  him,  was  fixed  in  the 
minds  of  many,  at  the  course  pursued 
in  the  affair  of  witchcraft  in  1692.  and 

Erevious.  Mather  was  deceived,  for 
e  could  not  have  intended  to  do 
wrong}  and  has  only  the  sin  to  an- 
swer for  which  lies  at  the  door  of 
many  now-a-davs,  *^  of  forgetting^ 
in  their  zeal  to  do  gooa^  the  neceasi- 
hf  of  examining  the  means  they  u»e 
to  ^jjTec^  their  purpose.*^ 

To  Robert  Calef^  we  owe  much ; 
he  was  opposed  to  Mather^s  course, 
and  came  oat  boldly  against  it.  His 
facts  are  clearly  stated,  and  his  rea- 
sons fairly  given.  The  common 
sense  of  the  people  was  awakened, 
and  the  whole  delusion  vanished,  but 
not  without  a  struggle  on  the  part  of 
the  Mathers,  and  their  friends. 

Michael  Wigglesworth,  was  con- 
temporary with  Cotton  Mather,  but 
his  senior.— He  was  an  invalid  most 
of  his  days,  and  his  mind  naturally 
turned  on  solemn  subjects.  As  was 
not  uncommon  at  that  time,  he  acted 
in  the  double  capacity  of  divine  and 
physician  to  his  ffock.  He  was,  for 
many  years,  confined  to  his  house, 
and  there  he  sought  to  do  good  by 
his  poetry.  He  published  a  poem, 
called  the  Day  of  Doom ;  it  was  a 
poetical  description  of  the  great  and 
awfiil  day  of  fudgemcnt.  He  also 
published  a  discourse  on  eternity, 
and  several  other  short  labours  upon 
the  solemn  subiects  of  a  change  of 
worlds.  Wigglesworth  was  a  poet 
of  no  ordinary  genius,  and  of  exten- 
sive acquirements.  His  descendants, 
down  to  this  day,  have,  in  every 
generation,  been  distinguished  for 
talents  and  learning.  There  is  a 
deep  feeling  in  his  Day  of  Doom, 
which  only  vrants  the  skill  of  mo- 
derrt  verse,  to  make  greatly  effective. 
The  same  thoughts,  wrought  up  by 
Scut  or  Moore,  would  be  admired. 

The  first  centiiry  of  New  England 
history  was  closing  as  the  Mathers 
went  <lown  to  the  tomb.  The  scho- 
'ar»  Tiow  in  life  had  boon  educated  at 
Iiitrvanl  Oollcee,  and  all  the  states- 
liktM  niid  literati  S(.«mt>d  to  consider 


this  their  native  land,  which  had  not' 
been  the  case  for  a  great  part  of  the* 
fiist  century.  Connecticut  now  put' 
in  her  claims  for  distinction.  She 
had  commenced  a  college,  and  could 
already  boast  of  many  intelligent 
men  in  every  walk  of  life.  Good 
Dean  Berkeley,  and  othera,  had  been 
roused  hj  the  reputation  the  colonies 
had  acquired,  in  their  short  existence, 
and  were  desirous  of  having  a  share 
in  the  literature  of  the  country.— 
Berkeley  foresaw  the  coming  glories 
of  this  country  ;  and  thougn  it  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  things  for  him  to 
realize  his  anticipations,  yet  his  vis- 
ions were  prophetick.  What  he  wait* 
ed  for  and  expected  in  his  day, 
came  in  due  time,  even  in  less  than 
a  century.  He  is  not  less  a  seer  that 
foretells  events,  because  he  cannot 
answer  for  times ;  things  are  often 
disclosed  when  the  hour  of  their  ad- 
vent is  hidden,  notwithstanding  this : 
the  little  poem  by  the  Dean  upon  this 
country  nas  been  and  still  is  consi- 
dered a  sort  of  prophecy. 

When  William  and  Mary  came  to 
the  throne  of  Great  Britam,  a  new 
charter  was  given  to  Massachusetts, 
and  war  and  conquest,  in  some  mea- 
sure, took  the  place  of  religious  dis- 
cussions. Sir  William  Phipps  brought 
out  lawyers  with  him,  and  some 
new  books,  which  had  an  effect  on 
the  taste  of  the  times.  Publick 
schools  were  now  cherished ;  com- 
merce was  engaged  in;  and  the 
whole  people  began  to  believe  tliat 
they  were  destined  for  something 
more  than  a  mere  plantation  for  re- 
ligions purposes.  The  people  began 
to  think  that  the  press  was  intended 
for  more  than  an  instrument  to 
make  numerous  conies  of  a  book, 
and  held  it  in  the  light  of  a  security 
for  the  liberties'  they  possessed.— ' 
Book  printing  had  been  known  in 
Boston  for  many  years  before  a 
newspaper  was  estabUshed.  In  1636 
books  were  printed,  but  it  was  not 
until  1704  that  a  newspaper  was  es- 
tablished. In  1696  there  was  a  press 
set  up  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  seven ' 
years  afterwards  in  New  York— but 
pamphlet  printing  constituted  the 
most  of  the  lusiness.  The  clergy 
were  the  great  patrons  of  the  presa 
for  the  f^rst  century. 

The  News  Letter  was  published 
at  Boston  in  1704,  and  continued  for 
the  space  of  seventy-two  yoara,  un- 
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and  were  useful  for  all  coiMliiions. — 
He  then  became  a  political  writer, 
and  was  the  first  to  father  a  auffi' 
cientbody  of  atatisticfis  to  form  cor- 
rect opinions,  and  probably  waa  the 
best  informed  man  on  general  colo- 
nial subjects  in  the  country.  He 
next  made  many  experiments  in  elec- 
tricity, for  thesafetyof  human  life.  He 
also  suggested  a  plan  of  union  and 
defence  ior  the  colonies.  His  whoVo 
life  was  one  long  day  of  mental  ef- 
forts, and  his  writings  have  an  in- 
fluence on  this  enlightened  age. 

David  Mason,  a  pupil  of  Franklin, 
in  a  few  years  after  the  philosopher's 
experiments  in  electiicity,  ffave  lec- 
tures upon  the  science,  and  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  people  at  the  phe- 
nomena he  exhibited  by  his  ma- 
chine. He  was  also  acquainied  with 
the  science  of  chymistry,  as  it  was 
then  known  in  £urope ;  and  was 
called  by  the  letiislature  of  Maasa- 
chusetts  to  teach'  the  art  of  making 
gunpowder. 

From  the  first  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  almanacks  had  exhibit 
ed  a  sufficiency  of  science  for  their 
general  purposes,  and  oAentimea 
much  more;  and  the  literary  in- 
formation they  contained  was  pro> 
fitable,  and  widely  difiused. 

Doctor  William  Douglas  wrote  a 
summary  account  of  tne  colonies, 
and  something[  on  botany,  statis 
ticks,  and  political  economy. 

Paul  Dudley  was  the  first  in  thn 
country  who  turned  his  attention  to 
natural  history,  and  some  of  his  pa- 
pers are  specimens  of  fine  writinff. 

Mark  Catesby*s  works  at  this 
time  became  known.  He  travelled 
through  Virginia  and  South  Caro- 
lina; both  of  which  abounded  in 
plants,  animals,  and  eminent  mate- 
rials for  a  naturalist.  He  returned 
to  Europe,  and  procured  assistance 
in  getting  out  his  work ;  a  produc- 
tion which  has  much  assisted  our 
botanists  in  later  times. 

The  science  of  mind  had  now  be- 
gun to  call  forth  the  attention  of  the 
ablest  men  in  this  conntry.  Po- 
lemick  divinity  had  lost  some  of  its 
popularity,  and  new  paths  of  learn- 
ing were  to  be  explored.  Amons  the 
most  distinguished  of  these  philoso- 
phers, was  Jonathan  Edwaras,  who 
wrote  on  the  **  Freedom  of  the 
Will."  This  work  has  recetred  the 
highest  encomiums  from  those  great 


tfl  after  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  The  Boston 
Gazette  was  next  established,  and 
the  tnird  was  the  New  England 
CouranjL  by  the  elder  brother  oiBen- 
jamin  Franklin,  and  in  which  that 
great  philosopher  was  engaged  as 
an  apprentioe.  The  first  paper  pub- 
lisheil  in  Philadelphia  was  issued  in 
1719,  and  the  first  in  New  York  in 
1726. 

Among  the  most  valuable  writers 
of  tliis  country  was  Thomas  Prince, 
thechronologist ;  he  was  a  fine  scho- 
lar, deeply  rrad  in  civil,  military,  and 
ecclesiastical  history.  He  travelled, 
became  an  excellent  oriental  scho- 
lar, and  returned  home  fraujp^ht  with 
all  the  collected  wisdom  of  the  old 
world,  and  at  once  set  about  doing 
something  for  the  honour  of  his  na- 
tive land.  He  was  the  first  who  gave 
an  account  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  in 
this  country.  This  phenomenon  was 
seen  by  most  with  superstitious 
dread ;  but  he  met  it  upon  sound 
principles  of  natural  philosophy,  aiKl 
calmed  the  fears  of  the  pubhck.  His 
productions  are  numerous,  and  are 
all  marked  with  great  good  sense; 
but  his  chronology  is  the  most  es- 
teemed of  all  his  works,  for  its  pro- 
tound  research.  It  is  to  be  lament- 
ed that  he  did  not  bring  bis  work 
down  to  more  modem  times.  He 
s|)ent  too  much  time  on  the  fabu- 
lous or  doubtful  parts  of  history  to 
f:ni8h  a  table  of  tne  minute  events  of 
his  own  times.  His  labours  aliould  be 
continued  by  some  of  his  country- 
men, for  there  are  ample  materials 
for  such  a  work  t  but  perhaps  who- 
ever would  undertake  the  task,  would 
find  himself  but  ill-paid  for  his  trou- 
ble, and  mortified  as  Prince  was,  at 
its  slow  sale;  for  while  the  publick 
were  praising  the  work,  the  writer 
was  left  to  pay  the  printer.  It  is  of- 
ten to  be  regretted,  that  the  book 
which  the  learned  admire,  and  ex- 
toll,  finds,  perhaps,  but  few  purcha- 
sers. 

Bei^amin  Franklin  was  bom  m 
1706,  and  while  a  youth,  was  distin- 
guished for  his  talents.  He  marked 
out  a  new  path  for  himself.  His  es- 
says were  plain,  and  so  full  of  good 
sense,  that  he  became  at  once  a  pop- 
ular writer.  In  1732,  he  began  his 
Poor  Richard's  Almanack,  which 
abounded  in  such  aphorisms  and 
sayings  as  would  attract  all  tastes 
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men  of  Europe  who  have  made] 
luetaphfsickfl  a  study. — Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  in  the  last  labour  of  his 
mindj  spoke  of  Edwards  with  pro- 
found respect  The  works  of  our 
metaphysician  have  been  published 
in  eight  octavo  volumes,  of  large 
size,  and,  to  the  credit  of  the  coun- 
try, sold  well.  His  son  was  quite 
as  profound  in  the  science  as  his  fa- 
ther, and  his  style  more  clear  and 
attractive;  but  the  second  in  any 
pathway,  has  generally  less  fame 
than  the  leader. 

^  In  1763,  the  subject  of  introdudng 
bishops  into  America,  brought  for- 
ward some  of  its  best  writers, 
among  whom  was  Abthorp,  rector  of 
the  episcopal  church  in  Cambridge. 
It  was  a  harmless  affair  in  itself,  but 
was  made,  from  fears  of  the  orthodox 
puritans,  a  ma  tter  of  moment.  Sea- 
bury,  Johnson,  Chauncey,  and  May- 
hew,  all  engaged  in  the  controversy, 
and  displayed  no  ordinary  talents. 
In  Maynew's  productions  there  was 
much  energy  and  bold  freedom  of 
political  remark.  He  disi^overed  no 
partiality  for  Saint  Charles  I.,  and 
refused  to  put  him  upon  the  calendar 
of  the  pious  army  of  martyrs,  al- 
though it  was  certain  that  ne  died 
nfter  the  manner  of  them.  Doctor 
Mayhew  was  one  of  those  men  who 
enter  so  deeply  into  the  affairs  of 
their  professional  duties,  that  they 
forget  how  much  is  justly  due  to 
their  animal  nature — and  wore  him- 
self fairly  out,  before  he  had  reached 
flic  best  age  of  mental  labour.  He 
died  at  the  age  of  forty- six,  of  a 
nervous  fever,  Drought  on  by  exces- 
sive study. 

Several  institutions  of  learning 
had  been  founded,  and  were  in  a 
state  of  hopeful  erperiment^  besides 
the  college  at  Cambridge.  Vale 
Collcse  was  in  a  thriving  condition 
long  before  the  period  to  which  we 
have  brought  down  our  cursory  rc- 
marka  upon  American  literature; — 
and  the  college  at  Providence,  (now 
Brown  Tniverfnty,  and  under  excel- 
lent auspices,)  had  connected  with 
it  some  fine  scholars.  Nassau  Hall 
hnd  been  founded,  and  a  circle  of 
learned  men  were  soon  brought  from 
ii*  \vallj»— the  Burrs,  and  the  Ed- 
wnrdses  art;  among  them.  Columbia 
rMi-jrj.,  (thcr  K\r.^s  Cc!!cg .,)  had 
r'»ne  into  operation  before  some  of 
fhom*  wc  have  mentioned;  as  also 


Dartmouth  College,  and  alfwere  do- 
ing  well.  There  was  now  aome- 
thing  fixed  and  settled,  as  it  regard- 
ed future  operations  in  the  arts  and 
sciences.  At  this  juncture  the  revo- 
lutionary troubles  came  on — but 
there  were  mighty  minds  harnessed 
for  the  hour  of  battle.  The  mental 
resources  of  the  country  had  been 
collecting  for  the  crisis ;  and  all  were 
fearless  m  the  cause.  We  pause  a 
moment,  to  show  who  wrote  on  this 
subject.  The  currents  of  Time  will 
let  these  records  last 

Among  the  writers,  whose  works 
more  immediately  assisted  in  bring- 
ing on  the  revolution,  we  may  re- 
cord James  Otis.  In  1766  he  wrote 
a  pamphlet  on  the  stamp  act.  This, 
at  the  time,  was  considered  an  ex- 
cellent piece  of  fine  writing,  and  was 
republisned  in  London  by  the  friends 
of  America.  The  works  of  Mr.  Otis 
were  not  numerous ;  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt,  but  that  his  fame  as  an 
orator,  added  much  to  his  reputation 
as  a  writer ;  and  more  than  this,  the 
nature  of  his  subjects  at  that  time 
were  all-absorbing.  His  writingfl. 
however,  aside  from  their  pcklkical 
character,  had,  it  was  agreed  by 
friends  and  foes,  great  merit.  He 
wrote,  "  A  vindication  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  Massachusetts,*'  in  1762; 
the  Rights  of  the  British  Colonies 
Assert^,  1764  ;  and  Considera- 
tions on  behalf  of  the  Colonists, 
1765.  These  productions  were  scat- 
tered through  the  country,  and 
every  copy  was  read  at  least  by  five 
hundred  persons,  so  popular  was  all 
he  wrote  at  the  time;  and  in  the 
discussions  upon  the  subject,  more 
anecdotes  of  the  effects  of  his  elo- 
quence were  told,  than  ever  Greek 
or  Roman  had  in  store  for  the  fame 
of  Demosthenes  or  Tully :  but  aba- 
ting much  for  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  times,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
he  had  a  powerful  pen,  and  a  tongue 
of  fire. 

Another  of  that  band  of  patriots, 
whose  writings  did  much  to  awaken 
and  cherish  the  flame  of  liberty,  was 
John  Adams.  He  wrote  several  es- 
says over  the  signature  of  Novaw- 
GLUtf,  in  answer  to  some  papers  on 
the  royal  side,  signed  Massachv- 
TDNiib,  wrilien  by  a  lawyer  oi  the 
name  of  Leonard.  These  were  pa- 
Ders  creditable  to  both,  as  matters 
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of  argument,  and  were  admired  and 
vx tolled,  as  people  took  sides.  Mr. 
'Adams  was  on  the  popular  side  upon 
the  great  questions  then  agitated  in 
the  country.  During  this  period,  he 
had  acted  in  the  highest  political 
capacities ;  but  here  we  have  only  to 
mention  his  writings.  He  published 
"  A  Defence  of  the  American  Consti- 
tution," to  appease  an  opinion  then 
prevalent  among  many  patriots,  that 
a  single  assembly  was  the  only 
true  government.  This  opinion  was 
•advocated  both  in  England  and 
France,  and  it  cannot  oe  denied, 
was  favoured  by  Franklin.  Mr. 
Adams  ransacked  history  to  show 
that  such  a  government  was  defect- 
ive, and  the  theory  is  now  at  rest. 
In  his  old  age,  and  in  retirement, 
Mr.  Adams  poured  out  his  opinions 
in  a  series  of  pieces,  which  afford 
the  statesmen  many  early  facts,  and 
opinions  which  are  valuable  to  the 
historian.  His  style  was  bold  and 
characteristick,  and  evinced  marks 
of  deep  reading,  and  profound  re- 
flection. 

•  Samuel  Cooper,  a  clergyman  of 
Boston,  was  a  constant  writer  in  the 
cause  of  liberty.  He  wrote  a  poli- 
tical discourse,  as  early  as  1759,  on 
the  taking  of  Q,uebeck,  which  direct- 
ed the  attention  of  the  politicians  of 
the  day  to  him,  as  .-naster  of  a  fine 
pen  in  the  cause  of  rational  liberty. 
All  his  writings,  from  that  time,  had 
a  bearing  on  the  gteat  question  be- 
tween the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies.  There  was  an  eloquence 
and  grace  in  his  productions,  beyond 
the  style  of  the  times,  and  ho  be- 
came a  man  of  wonderful  influence 
in  all  political  controversies.  Works 
of  this  nature,  in  some  measure, 
lose  their  charm  in  an  after  age, — 
but  Cooper's  writings  are  tasteful  at 
this  day. 

Josiah  Q^uincy  ranks  among  the 
writers  of  that  day  as  wielding  an 
elegant  pen.  He  was  a  man  of  ge- 
nius, and  earnestly  engaged  in  the 
cause  of  freedom:  and  when  the 
Boston  Port  Bill  came  to  this  coun- 
try, and  was  put  in  force,  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  entitled,  "Thoughts  on 
the  Boston  Port  Bill,  &c.,  addressed 
to  the  freeholders  and  yeomanry  of 
Massachusetts."  It  was  spirited, 
and  in  many  pwts  highly  eloquent. 
He  had  much  of  the  Grecian  spirit, 
and' not  a  small  share  of  Athenian 


eloquence.  He  fell  a  victim  to  faifl 
vigils  of  patriotism  in  early  hfe. 

One  of  the  best  writers  of  the  age, 
was  John  Dickinson,  who  was  born 
in  Maryland,  but  was  active  m 
Delaware  and  Pennsylvania.  In 
1767,  he  began  lo  publish  tracte 
a£[ainBt  the  taxation  of  the  colonies. 
These  were  masterly  productions, 
and  deserve  to  rank  among  the  beat 
specimens  of  American  genius.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Congress  of 
1774;  and  his  pen  was  frequently 
employed  in  drafting  the  mof^i  im- 
portant state  papers.  The  address 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Canada,  the 
first  petition  to  the  king,  the  ad- 
dress to  the  army,  the  second  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  and  the  ad' 
dress  to  the  several  states,  were 
written  by  him.  One  of  these  pe- 
titions to  the  king,  was  the  produc- 
tiou  which  called  forth  the  memora- 
ble compliment  from  Lord  Chatham, 
in  whicn  he  called  him  superiour  to 
anv  classical  writer  of  antiquity. 
While  president  of  Delaware,  he 
published  a  proclamation  to  his  peo- 
ple, full  of  lessons  of  wisdom.  When 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  under  discussion,  he  wrote  .a 
number  of  letters,  signed  Pabiua,  in 
order  to  forward  the  adoption  of  it, 
which  merit  reading  at  the  present 
day.  Many  other  works  came  from 
his  hand,  all  tending  to  publick  good. 
His  works  have  been  collectea  and 
published  in  two  volumes;  but  are 
now  only  to  be  found  in  publick  hbra- 
ries,  and  with  those  who  are  lovers 
of  the  curious  and  rare;  they  ought, 
and  will  be  reprinted,  and  placed 
along  side  of  the  Federaubts  and 
other  standard  works  of  American 
literature. 

South  Carolina  boasts,  and  with 
justice,  of  her  pntriotlck  writers  in  the 
great  cause  of  freedom,  one  of  whom 
was  William  Henry  Draytpn.  He 
was  a  prime  scholar — enlightened 
and  polished  by  foreign  travel.  On 
coming  home,  he  became  at  once  a 
patriot,  ond  took  up  his  pen  in  the 
cause  of  his  country.  He  wrote  a 
pamphlet,  addressed  to  Congress, 
under  the  signature  of  "  Freeman," 
in  which  he  expatiated  upon  the 
grievances  of  America,  and  then 
openly  stated  their  ricrhts.  He  also 
published  a  charge  to  the  grand  jury 
of  his  stat&  which  is  now  incorpo- 
rsted  into  the  history  of  those  1* 
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He  also  wrote  a  liistory  of  the  Ame- 
rican Revolution,  but  his  materials 
were  not  so  extensive  as  those  of 
Ramsay  and  others. 

Wilham  Livingston,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, wrote  many  things  to  rouse 
the  people  of  his  stite  to  vigor- 
ous exertions  in  the  cause  of  liber- 
tv,  and  was  justly  ranked  among 
tne  patriots  and  fine  writers  of 
his  time.  He  was  not  confined  to 
one  department  of  literature,  for  his 
poetry  had  as  much  spirit  as  his 
prose.  He  presented  to  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  or  his  son 
did,  from  his  library,  the  journal  of 
the  British  House  of  Commons  for 
several  years,  comprising  the  period 
commencing  a  year  or  more  ocfore 
the  death  of  Charles  the  First,  and 
extending  nearly  to  the  time  of  the 
restoration.  They  are  proved  to  be 
genuine  Mid  original  from  the  fol- 
lowing indices,  viz.:  from  the  water- 
marks of  the  paper  on  which  they 
are  written ;  tne  first  volumes  have 
the  royal  stamp  on  the  paper ;  the 
next,  tne  fools-cap  and  bills,  order- 
ed by  government  in  derision,  to  take 
the  place  of  the  royal  arms  ; — this 
continues  for  some  volumes,  and 
then  appear  the  arms  assumed  by 
the  commonwealth;  and  then,  those 
of  the  lord  protector,  Oliver  Crom- 
well. These  volumes  unquestion- 
ably were  brought  over  to  this  coun- 
try by  the  regfcides,  who  wished  to 
hide  the  record  of  their  proceedings, 
in  order  to  prevent  Charles  11.  from 
finding  out  all  that  was  done  in  his 
exile.  This  was  the  safest  place  for 
lliem,  and  here  they  ^ill  be  pre- 
served for  future  history.  It  is  a  sin- 
gular fact,  that  every  Knglish  histo- 
rian is  silent  upon  their  loss,  and 
no  one  has  ever  pretended  to  quote 
;  I  these  journals ;  yet  much  useful  mat- 
|i  ter  may  be  extracted  from  them, 
'  and  nAny  things  that  English  his- 
!|  tory  does  not  contain  may  be  found 
1 1  there.  Some  one  of  the  Livingston 
I  family  may  give  a  minute  history  of 
I  ihnir  being  found  in  this  country. 
,  I  It  would  he  as  acceptable  as  curious. 
David  Dulany,  of  Maryland,  was 
one  of  the  writers  upon  political  sub- 
jects, previous  to  the  revolution.  He 
wrote  several  treatises  on  the  great 
subjects  of  taxes  and  other  matters, 
which  agitated  the  colonies  at  that 
time ;  but  he  did  not  live  to  see  the 
nud  of  the  coiteet,  in  which   he 
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had  so  heartily  entered  and  with 
so  much  reputation.  He  was  one 
of  the  number  who  were  earl^ 
called  to  their  account;  but  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact,  that  those  who 
entered  into  the  cause  of  freedom — 
heart  and  soul— lived  longer  than 
most  other  men; — whether  it  was 
because  they  were  animated  with  he- 
roick  sentiments,  or  from  someother 
reason,  the  fact  is  nevertheless  cer- 
tain, that  the  signers  of  the  declara- 
tion of  independence,  as  a  body  of 
men,  arrived  at  a  greater  age,  and  died 
more  quietly,  than  any  fifty-six  that 
could  ever  be  named,  as  acting  to- 
gether in  any  important  national 
concern. 

Virginiahad  her  share  of  good  wri- 
ters, who  were  engaged  in  enlighten 
ing  the  American  people  during  the 
revolutionary  contest.  The  Lees 
were  among  the  most  distinguished. 
Richard  Henry  Lee,  among  other 
works,  wrote  what  has  been  called 
the  "  Farmers  Letter,"  and  the  se- 
cond address  to  the  people  of  Great 
Britain.  These  productions  evinced 
patriotism  and  scholarship.  Arthur 
Lee,  his  brother,  was  also  a  political 
writer  of  distinction.  He  wrote  let- 
ters under  the  signature  of  Jxrsivs 
Amesicanus,  which  held  a  high  rank 
at  the  time,  among  the  literati  of 
America.  Mr.  Jeflerson  wrote  the 
declaration  of  independence,  Notes 
on  Virginia,  and  a  Manual  of  Parlia- 
mentary Practice  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  an  abridgement,  with  some  al- 
terations, from  Hatsell's  great  work 
on  the  same  subject.  Hatsell  was 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1768  to  1797,  and  was  thoroughly 
acouainted  with  all  the  rules  and 
onier  of  parliamentary  proceedings, 
which  is  a  science  in  itself,  not  tho- 
roughly understood  by  many  politi- 
cians. Mr.  Jefferson's  acuta  Vnind 
at  once  penetrated  the  arcanfiL 

It  would  be  unjust  to  pass  over 
General  Joseph  Warren,  who  fell  at 
Bunker  Hill,  in  our  notice  of  those 
who  had  added  to  the  stores  of  Ame- 
rican literature.  He  was  a  frequent 
writer  in  the  periodical  journals  of  the 
day,  where  ne  poured  forth  all  the 
warmth  of  his  soul.  He  delivered  two 
orations  on  the  Boston  massacre,  one 
in  1772,  and  another  in  1775  ;  and  per- 
haps no  two  orations  since  the  days 
of  Demosthenes'  orations    against 
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Phriip,  ever  had  such  an  influence 
upon  an  audience,  or  such  an  effect 
upon  the  people  generally.  These 
productions  have  oeen  used  for  de* 
clamation  by  every  schoolboy  since 
that  time.  The  burst  of  indigna- 
tion—the high  toned  patriotism— the 
fundamental  maxims  of  a  free  peo- 
ple, all  came  in  torrents  of  eloquence ; 
and  its  effects  were  felt  through  the 
country.  On  the  17th  of  June.  1775, 
he  sealed  his  course  with  his  blood, 
being  the  first  martyr  of  the  revolu- 
tion. He  was  assisted  in  defending 
the  views  of  freemen  and  their  rights, 
by  Hancock,  Church,  and  others  of 
note,  who  were  zealous  in  the  cause 
of  their  country. 

The  literature  of  the  revolution, 
was  bold,  direct,  and  without  any 
affectation.'  Any  high  exertions  of 
mind  will  produce  new  and  ardent 
expressions ;  and  these,  after  a  while, 
will  be  moulded  by  taste.  If  you 
take  tlie  orders  and  proclamations 
of  Washincton— ihe  letters  written 
by  him  in  tne  exigencies  of  the  mo- 
ment,— there  will  be  found  that 
strength  and  felicity  of  expression, 
that  IS  supposed  to  be  the  offspring 
of  care  and  leisure.  Some  of  the 
writings  of  Knox,  Schuyler,  Brooks, 
Laurence,  and  others,  during  the 
most  gloomy  parts  of  the  contest, 
are  marked  with  excellent  sense, 
and  often  are  elegant  compositions. 
The  commentanes  of  Caesar,  were 
written  in  a  camp. — When  the  mind 
is  under  excitement,  we  often  find 
that  it  receives  the  best  method  of 
thought  and  expression.  In  the  in- 
tercourse of  a  camp,  some  minds 
are  always  found,  which  give  a  direc- 
tion and  tone  to  the  rest.  It  was  so 
in  our  army ;  and  even  in  a  prison, 
mstruction  may  be  received. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  diplo- 
matii:k  correspondence  of  the  revo- 
Inticu  hns  not  been  surpassed ;  nor 
has  modem  times  improved  much 
upon  the  styles  of  Adams,  Washing- 
ton. Lee,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  or 
Dickinson.  The  poets  of  those  days, 
had  not  the  models  before  them,  that 
they  now  have ;  but  few  productions 
contain  more  elegant  satire, than  can 
be  found  in  M'Fingal,  or  more  patri- 
otism than  can  be  discovered  in  the 
arousing  songs  of  Freneau.  When 
one  mind  pervades  all  classes  of  men, 
•mprovenient  is  rapid :  every  beam 
of  light  that  is  reflectea,  and  refract- 


ed in  a  community,  acting  in  unison, 
increases  the  force  and  power  of  the 
ray.  If  the  whole  nation  had  gone  to 
school,  instead  ofgoing  to  fight,  they 
would  not  have  learaod  as  much  as 
they  did  in  the  eight  years*  war  they 
waged  for  independence.  Heaven 
never  intended  that  the  choicest 
blessings  should  be  had  without 
pains  and  labour. 

Since  the  revolution,  we  may  fairiy 
class  the  writers  that  have  been  con- 
s]jicuous  in  our  country;  for,  not- 
withstanding our  habits  and  forms  of 
society  did  not  allow  any  one  to  fol-> 
low  exclusively  one  course,  yet  there 
has  been  a  finer  opportunity  for  men 
to  display  their  particular  talents, 
than  inerc  was  when  every  one  bent 
his  whole  soul  to  one  great  object, 
that  of  gaining  for  his  country  the 
rank  of  an  independent  nation.  A 
nation,  like  an  individual,  must  go 
through  a  course  of  discipline,  to  form 
a  character.  It  might  be  impossible 
to  form  a  nation  that  should  bring 
all  their  energies  to  the  best  possible 
direction,  wiuiout  going  through  a 
series  of  difficulties,  teaching  for- 
bearance, sacrifices  of  local  prejudi- 
ces, and  making  each  part  acquaint- 
ed with  the  characters  of  the  whole. 
The  revolution  contributed  as  much 
to  the  advancement  of  learnings,  as 
it  was  necessary  to  the  formation  of 
national  character. 

Before  the  revolution,  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  place  our  writers  into  classes, 
for  almost  all  were  miscellaneous  in 
their  j>roductions ;  since  that  period, 
notwithstanding  no  man  has  exclu- 
sively followed  any  one  branch  of 
learning,  still  the  classification  is 
more  distinct  than  in  former  times, 
and  we  shall  give  an  account  of  our 
authors  and  their  works  under  dis 
tinct  heads. 

HiSTOHY  AND  BlOGBAPHT. — ^Ram 

say's  history  of  the  United  ^States, 
ranks  among  the  best  works  we  have 
in  our  libranes.  He  had  ample  ma 
terials  for  his  work,  and  particularly 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  the 
revolution,  as  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress,  at  one  time  president  of 
that  Dody,  and  consulted  with  Wash- 
ington upon  all  the  important  events 
of  the  revolutioiary  war.  He  was  a 
fair-minded  hist oriai).  He  also  wrote 
a  compend  of  nnivprsnl  histur/, 
which  Hid  him  great  credit. 
Holmes'  Annals  of  America,  fix>nj 
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1492  to  1826 — the  second  edition  in 
two  large  Tolumeii,  is  one  of  the  most 
ilsefiiJ  ^orks  ever  printed  in  the  Uni- 
ted States.  It  is  prettjr  copious,  very 
correct  id  dates,  and  in  description 
of  events,  and  adorned  with  much 
accurate  and  ercellent  biography. 
It  is  written  by  a  scholar,  wno  had 
no  prejudices,  who  is  a  great  anti- 
quarian, and  a  lover  of  his  country ; 
and  if  it  now  and  then  shows  a  little 
more  partiality  to  saints  of  his  own 
creed  than  to  saints  of  another  creed, 
it  requires  no  small  sag^acity  to  find 
it  out.  Everv  future  historian  will 
plunder  hint ;  but  it  will  be  impossible 
for  any  one  to  abuse  him.  A  more 
unpretending,  and  a  more  valuable 
work,  was  never  published. — Mar- 
shall's history  of  the  Colonies,  and, 
his  life  of  Washington,  are  valuable 
works ;  what  they  want  in  the  charm 
of  fine  writing  is  amply  mode  up  in 
accurate  observation  and  impartial 
delineation. 

The  histories  of  the  several  States 
have  been  written  with  more  or  less 
ability.  Belknap's  history  of  New 
Hampshire  is  a  work  of  merit.  He 
had  access  to  the  best  materials,  and 
he  wrote  with  honesty,  intelligence, 
and  uste.  In  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
best  specimens  of  the  style  of  our 
writer  8  extant.  It  is  a  remarkable 
fact,  that  no  one  has  attempted  the 
subject  since,  except  in  the  way  of 
illustration  or  explanation. 

Sullivan,  a  man  of  genius  and 
learning,  has  ^n-itteo  the  historjr  of 
the  District,  now  the  State  of  Maine, 
but  his  materials  were  scanty,  and 
notwithstanding  he  did  all  tnat  a 
man  of  talents  at  that  time  could  do, 
yet  a  more  copious  history  of  that 
growing  state  is  wanted. 

The  history  of  Massachusetts  has 
been  more  fully  written  out  than  that 
of  any  other  state.  In  addition  to 
the  works  of  Winthrop,  Hubbard, 
and  others  of  the  early  settlers,  we 
have  many  of  modern  times  that  are 
worthy  of  notice  1  such  as  Minott's 
and  Bradford's  histories  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Hannah  Adams'  His* 
tory  of  New  England.  This  lady 
was  one  of  the  most  candid  and  ac- 
curate historians  that  ever  wrote. 
She  set  down  no  assertion  that  had 
not  proof  to  support  it,  nor  one  that 
hts*'  n  *»'»rt»c!p  of  pr?iud:c:  to  be  ab- 

tracted  from  it.  It  may  be  said, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that 


the  historians  of  New  England  have 
been  more  assiduous  than  those  of 
any  other  portion  of  this  extended 
country. 

Tiumbull's  history  of  Connecticut 
is  a  good  ground-work  for  a  fu- 
ture writer.  He  is  explicit  and  ho- 
nest; had  nothing  to  disguise,  nor 
did  be  "  set  down  aught  in  malice.'* 
The  history  was  an  eventful  one,  and 
he  handlea  it  with  great  simplicity. 

Professor  Williams  has  written  n 
history  of  Vermont^  but  that  state 
has  so  wonderfully  increased  in  po 
pulatiofi,  wealth,  and  character,  that 
It  will  be  only  the  ground-work  of  a 
more  full  history :  but  it  is  fortunate 
that  this  ground- work  is  so  philo- 
sophical. The  commencement  o( 
most  histories  is  fable  and  romance 
— this  is  otherwise,  being  fact  and 
philosophy. 

Flint  has  written  a  history,  and 
given  some  account  of  the  geogra* 
phy  of  the  Western  States.  He  is 
shrewd,  capable,  literary,  and  elo- 
quent. It  is  impossible  that  he  should 
have  done  entire  justice  to  this  new 
world  in  so  small  a  compass— but  it 
is  the  first  of  all  considerations,  that 
what  is  done,  should  be  well  done, 
— this  praise  no  one  will  deny  him. 
It  is  to  be  wished,  that  he  may  live 
to  fill  up  his  great  outlines. 

In  modern  times,  Yates  and  Moul- 
ton  have  written  most  excellently 
upon  the  history  of  New  York,  and 
these  men  are  capable  of  giving  a 
full  history  of  this  state;  but  tliia 
will  not  probably  be  done,  until  the 
government  of  the  state  make  some 
provision  for  forwarding  the  work. 
To  give  a  fair  and  correct  history  oi 
this  state,  requires  more  research 
and  labour,  than  to  write  the  history 
of  any  other  of  the  states,  as  more 
than  half  a  century  of  \t  is  Ji  Dutch 
records.  It  is  said  that  the  mate- 
rials are  ample,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  it,  as  the  Dutch  were  the 
most  minute,  pains- taking,  and  accu- 
rate  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and 
they  could  not  have  been  wanting  in 
making  journals  and  observations 
on  all  Uie  passing  events  of  the  times 
in  which  they  lived.  New  York, 
the  centre  of  the  Union,  and  the  mart 
of  the  world,  should  have  minute 
and  well  written  accounts  of  all  she 
has  Joiio,  and  all  bae  ib. 

Stoddard  has  made  some  judicious 
d&etches  of  the  history  of  Louisianiw 
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which  deserve  credit:  but  that  old 
territory,  though  new  to  the  United 
States,  deserves  a  full  history.  It  is 
already,  and  every  day  becoming 
more  important  to  the  United  States, 
and  should  be  fully  known  to  all  the 
members  of  this  great  rcpublick. 

M'Call  has,  with  considerable  ta- 
lent, given  us  a  history  of  Georgia ; 
but  there  is  a  more  ample  field  than 
he  had  at  that  moment  means  to 
explore.  This  state  is  now  a  large 
one,  although  the  last  settled  of  the 
old  thirteen  states.  The  character 
of  Oglethorpe,  the  founder,  has  not 
yet  been  fully  written  out. 

The  histories  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  Indiana,  Mississippi,  and 
other  new  states,  have  only  been 
partially  written.  The  lovers  of  his- 
tory should,  at  this  moment,  set 
about  making  exertions  to  have  a.l 
the  facts  relating  to  those  interest- 
ing sections  of  the  country  gathered 
up,  and  put  into  proper  form. 

Pitkins'  Political  and  Civil  History 
•f  the  United  States  is  a  valuable 
work.  It  covers  a  period  from  1763 
to  179Q.  This  work  shows  us  more 
of  the  labours  of  the  statesmen  of 
that  period,  than  any  other  produc- 
tion. Miller's  Retrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century  is  a  work  of 
great  research.  It  was  printed  at 
me  commencement  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  just  as  American 
literature  beqan  to  expand.  Thomas' 
history  of  Pnnting  is  a  curious  book. 
The  writer  has  done  much  for  learn- 
ing, by  establishinor  an  antiquarian 
society,  and  gathenng  a  fine  library 
forpublick  use.  He  was  a  printer 
himself,  and  had  treasured  up  many 
important  facts.  Lyman  s  his- 
tory of  the  Diplomacy  of  the  United 
States  is  valuable  to  every  states- 
man and  historian.  It  required  no 
imall  share  of  perseverance  to  collect 
ind  arrange  such  a  mass  of  matter. 

Mr.  Sparks,  an  able  scholar,  who 
has  the  Washington  papers,  amount- 
ing to  sixty  volumes  of  manuscripts, 
and  0  mass  of  other  matters  from  the 
Colonial  office  in  England,  is  now 
furnishing  the  country  with  a  view 
of  these  subjects,  on  a  most  extend- 
ed scale.  It  will  be  several  years 
before  his  labours  can  be  finished, 
for  he  does  every  thing  thorouffhly. 

In  biography  the  country  iias  been 
{>retty  well  supplied  since  the  revolu- 
tion.   Besid'w  the  Biographical  Dic- 


tionaries of  Elliot,  Hardie,  AUeii, 
Rogers,  and  others,  we  have  many 
works  on  this  subject,  containing 
only  a  few  names,  or,  iu  many  in* 
stances,  onlv  one  name.  Ramsay, 
Marshall,  Bancroft,  and  Weems, 
have  published  lives  of  Washington 
in  good  sized  volumes;  and  a  nun* 
dred  sketches  of  the  Jather  of  hia 
country  may  be  found  in  the  journala 
published  since  and  before  his  death. 
One  of  the  most  elegant  pieces  of 
composition  to  be  found  in  our  Ian- 
guage  of  the  kind,  is  Washington 
Irving's  life  of  Columbus.  He  went 
to  the  fountain  head  for  his  niatcrials, 
and  spared  no  pains  in  working  theui 

"P- 

Tudor's  life  of  Otis  is  a  valuable 
work,  not  so  much  for  delineation  of 
character,  as  accurate  historical  an- 
ecdote. He  was  an  excellent  scholar 
and  a  great  lover  of  his  country. 

The  Lees  of  Virginia,  whom  wo 
have  heretofore  named  in  this  sketch 
of  literary  history,  have  found  an 
able  historian  in  one  of  their  de- 
scendants. 

Wirt's  life  of  Patrick  Henry  has 
been  one  of  the  most  popular  works 
ever  printed  in  our  country.  It  has 
lately  appeared  in  a  new  edition,  with 
the  memoir  of  the  author,  written  in 
good  taste. 

Judge  Johnson's  life  of  General 
Greene,  is  an  elaborate  and  a  minute 
work,  enriched  by  some  of  Greene's 
correspondence,  which  shows  the 
directness  and  strength  of  his  mind 
more  than  any  thing  could  do  unsup- 
ported by  such  proof. 

A  life  of  Governeur  Morris  has  been 
given  by  Mr.  Sparks,  in  addition  to 
his  other  labours,  which  is  a  most 
interesting  book,  full  of  the  events  of 
the  French  revolution,  a  most  im- 
portant period  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  same  author  has  also  given  to 
the  publick  the  life  of  the  traveller 
Led  yard,  whose  sober  history,  with- 
out a  particle  of  embellishment,  is  a 
romantick  tale. 

Sanderson's  lives  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration,  is  a  clever  work.  A 
volume  containing  their  lives  was 
printed  atHartford ;  and  brief  sketch- 
es of  these  distinguished  men  will  be 
found  in  the  first  volume  of  theTasA- 
stTRv  OP  Knowledge,  from  another 
hand. 

Colden's  life  of  Robert  Fulton  is  a 
valualr'e  work.    It  oroves  how  much 
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can  be  done  by  genius  and  perseve- 
rance. Every  in  venter  should  read 
this  book,  when  discouraged  by  un- 
toward events;  for  never  was  there 
a  more  persevering  spirit  than  Ro- 
bert Pulton.  Who  has,  in  the  end, 
done  more  good  1 

Brown;  the  novelist,  wrote  the  hfe 
of  Dr.  Linn.  It  is  a  fine  specimen 
of  writing,  and  of  warm  and  affec- 
tionate colouring.  The  writer  and 
subject  were  poets  and  friends. 
.There  is  a  glow  in  this  little  work 
that  would  do  honour  to  the  pen  of 
Burke. 

Dunlap,  the  painter  and  dramatist, 
several  vears  smce  published  the  life 
of  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  It  is  a 
fair  and  faithful  account  of  that  dis- 
tinguished writer,  who  died  before 
the  pubUck  could  fully  appreciate  his 
mcnts.  In  the  minds  of  many  it 
was  thought  almost  criminal  to  deal 
in  fiction,  and  some  esteemed  it 
a  species  of  fiilsehood;  but  since 
Brown's  death  this  prejudice  has 
been  scattered  to  the  winds  by  the 
niaeick  wand  of  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
ana  many  admirable  lessons  of  wis- 
dom been  given  through  the  medium 
of  fiction. 

Dr.  Hosack's  memoir  of  De  Witt 
Clinton  was  written  soon  after  that 
great  statesman  died.  The  work 
contains  many  valuable  facts  for 
the  future  historian,  expressed  in  a 
clear  and  perspicuous  manner.  The 
obiturist  seemed  fearful  of  eulogy, 
^nd  of  being  considered  too  partial  to 
bis  excellent  friend,  and  has  spoken 
jf  him  in  a  subdued  tone,  when  he 
night  have  indulged  in  h^her  notes 
jf  praise. 

The  Poetey  op  the  TInitsd 
States,  nnee  the  declaration,  of  in- 
iependence, — ^The  conquest  of  Ca- 
naan, an  epick  poem,  by  Timothy 
Dwight,  was  not  published  until 
1 185 ;  this  was  hailed  as  a  work  of 
biiffa  merit.  It  was  written  when  the 
author  was  quite  young,  and  is  full 
•f  poetry,  certainly;  and  a  hundred 
fears  hence,  will  rank  higher  than  it 
aow  docs.  He  wrote  Greenfield  Hill, 
and  several  other  poems.  Dwight 
was  a  man  of  geniu8,of  acquirements, 
and  virtue;  but  hf?  lived  too  much  with 
flie  pious  and  par iicular^  to  become 
suificientiv  accnistfited  with  those  in- 
cidents thai  mark  the  pathway  of 
mankind  in  general,  a  Vnowledcre  of 
whic^  is  so  eikientinlh  necessary  to 


the  poet.    He  was  a  virtuous  man 
aud  a  good  scholar. 

Joel  Barlow  published  his  Vision 
of  Columbus,  in  1787,  and  dedicated 
ii  to  Louis  XVI.  After  the  fi»t  pub- 
lication, he  remodelled  it.  called  it 
the  Columbiad,  and  made  it  quite 
another  thint;,  in  politicks.  This 
has  appeared  m  a  most  splendid  edi- 
tion in  this  country,  and  m  the  opin- 
ion of  many,  stands  at  the  bead  of 
our  poetry.  He  wrote  other  works, 
such  as,  Conspiracy  of  Kings,  Hasty 
Pudding,  <&.c. 

General  Humphrey  also  wrote 
poetry,  and  was  considered  as  one  of 
the  poetick  trio  of  Connecticut  at  that 
time.  He,  with  Trumbull,  Barlow, 
and  Hopkins,  wrote  the  Anarchiad. 
In  1782  he  published  a  poetical  ad- 
dress to  the  armies  of  the  United 
States.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  the 
happiness  of  America;  onthefiiture 
glory  of  the  United  States;  on  the 
mdustryof  theUnited  States,  &c&c 
He  had  more  of  the  polish  of  the  sol- 
dier than  the  spirit  of  the  poet ;  but 
he  has  many  admirere,  and  still  holds 
a  rank  among  the  best  and  most  pa- 
triotick  writere  of  this  country. 

Richard  Alsop  was  one  of  the  Con 
necticut  poets,  who  wrote  for  the 
pleasure  of  the  hour.  He  has  the 
credit  of  getting  up  the  Echo,  a  work 
of  great  poeticafpower,  sometimes  in 
burlesque  and  sometimes  slyly  crave. 
This  work  contained  some  admira- 
ble hits  upon  the  reigning  follies  of 
the  times,  and  now  and  then  drew  a 
feather  across  a  favourite's  nose.  Al- 
sop left  several  unpublished  poems, 
and  published  a  good  many  things 
for  amusement  only.  The  Echo  is 
one  of  the  best  satires  ever  written 
in  this  country.  His  coadjutors 
were  Theodore  Dwight,  Trumbull, 
Hopkins,  and  others,  not  so  distinct 
ly  known. 

Mre.  Warren  should  have  been 
named  before  these  lards.  She  wrote 
two  tragedies,  "  The  Sack  of  Rome,'* 
and  "The Ladies  of  Costile."  These 
were  written  during  the  war,  and  all 
for  patrioiick  purposes.  Previous  to 
them  she  wrote  a  play,  called  "  The 
(jfroupy^  which  contained  some  for 
ciblc  pntire,  and  hod  a  decided  effect 
at  the  time.  She  was  a  sister  of  the 
ffi'^nt  pRtnot,  .^nm^-sOTis,  which  rrave 
somecclut  to  he?  writings.  She  was 
a  woman  of  genius,  and  a  good 
writer. 


Judipe  Dawes,  at  the  close  of  the 
revoluiionury  war,  wrote  some  fine 
poetical  pieces,  amonsr  whicli  were 
''  The  Law  given  on  Siiioi,"  and  "An 
Ode  on  the  Death  of  James  Otis." 

Dr.  Joseph  Brown  Ladd,  who  died 
in  Chailcstun  in  1736,  in  the  twen- 
ty-secotid  year  of  his  age,  was  a  fine 
poet.  He  wrote  many  things  wor- 
thy of  heiiig  preservud.  His  sister 
has  lately  gathered  up  all  the  pieces 
she  could  find  from  his  pen,  and  pub- 
lished them  in  a  neat  volume.  It 
d(»e8  credit  to  her  affection  and  his 
genius.  It  contains  a  short  but  ele- 
tfani  biographical  noticeof  Ladd  from 
tlie  pen  of  William  Chittenden,  Esq., 
a  tasteful  and  spirited  writer  of  the 
city  of  New  York.  His  prominent 
poems  are,  an  '*  Ode  to  the  Sun,*'  and 
"The  Appeal  of  Aimasi,the  wife  of 
Almaz  Ah  Cawn,  to  Warren  Hastings, 
governour-general  of  India."  He 
wrote  many  other  pieces,  particular- 
ly a  series  of  poems  under  the  sijo^na- 
ture  of  Arnoret.  These  prod uctions* 
and  many  of  prose,  from  nispen,  bear 
marks  oi  genius,  and  of  precocious 
acquirement. 

John  Blair  Linn  wrote  poetry  of 
no  ordinary  character.  He  was  a 
lawyer,  a  dram  a  tick  writer,  and  then 
a  divine.  He  wrote  a  poem  on  "  the 
Death  of  VVashington,*'  "The  Pow- 
ers of  Genius,*'  and  a  plav  called 
"  Bourville  Castle."  He  died  young, 
much  respected. 

Robert  Treat  Paine  claims  a  high 
rank  among  the  poets  of  his  time. 
He  wrote  "The  Invention  of  Let- 
ters;" "Adams  and  Liberty;"  and 
"  The  Ruling  Passion  ;"  with  occa- 
sional songs  and  odes;  one,  "the 
Steeds  of  Apollo,"  was  his  last,  and 
in  better  taste  than  most  of  his  other 
productions. 

John  Lathrop  was  contemporary 
with  Paine.  He  was  a  poet  of  taste, 
but  did  not  write  much.  His  longest 
poem  was  entitled  "CaiumiciM," 
published  first  in  Calcutta,  and  re- 
printed in  Boston. 

Charles  Prentiss  was  among  the 
nards  of  that  time.  He  had  taste 
and  versatility.  His  "  Will,"  a  play- 
ful poem,  written  while  at  College, 
gave  him  a  high  rank  in  the  cata- 
logue of  wits  and  poets  of  the  age. 

William  Boyd  wrote  a  poem  "on 
Wornan."  r<»?TinrkR^''?  fr»r  i^tA\oi*f'v 
and  smoothness.  It  has  been  rea^ 
by  the  fair  ever  since,  if  not  with  tH 


highest  admiration,  certainly  with 
great  pleasure. 

William  Cliflbrd,  a  young  quaker 
of  Philadelphia,  burst  out  into  a  most 
courteous  address  to  Giflford,  prais- 
ing him  for  his  Baviad  and  Mjbviad. 
He  wrote  some  patriotick  songs, 
which  were  quite  famous  in  their 
time.  What  he  wanted  in  the  inspi- 
rations of  the  muse,  if  any  thing 
was  wanted,  he  mode  up  in  patriot- 
ism. 

Paul  Allen,  Isaac  Story,  Captain 
Spence,  and  Selicck  Osborne,  were 
all  poets,  and  some  of  them  haTe 
been  highly  praised,  and  no  doubt 
with  propriety. 

Some  few  who  have  written  sinceL 
have  gone  to  their  long  account,  ana 
of  course  we  can  speak  of  them  as  if 
they  had  not  been  our  contempora- 
ries. Some  of  them  wrote  beauti- 
fully, and  their  works  should  be  pre- 
served by  the  generations  to  come. 
It  is  easy  for  the  iust  to  secure  what 
the  envious  would  wish  to  destroy. 

John  G.  C.  Brainard,  who  died  a 
few  years  since  in  Connecticut,  was 
a  man  of  talents  and  principle.  The 
columns  of  the  Hartford  Courant 
bear  testimony  to  his  acquirements 
and  taste.  A  friend  of  the  deceased 
has  gathered  up  his  fugitive  poems, 
and  printed  them  with  a  delicate  me- 
moir of  the  poet.  His  temperament 
was  sensitive  and  melancholy.  He 
loved  not  the  world,  and  was  taken 
from  it  early,  being  only  tliirty-two 
years  of  age. 

Robert  0.  Sands,  who  has  lately 
descended  to  the  tomb,  at  the  same 
age,  was  a  fine  scholar,  of  exquisits 
taste,  and  devoted  to  literary  pur* 
suits.  He  was  one  of  the  autnors  of 
that  fine  poem,  Va-moy-dcn,  which 
he  wrote  in  company  with  youn^ 
Eaatbum,  who  died  several  years  be- 
fore Sands.  His  works  are  now- 
preparing  for  publicatwn  by  his 
friends.  Some  of  his  poetry,  written 
when  quite  a  boy,  is  not  inferiour  to 
the  early  productions  of  Henry  Kiiko 
White.  Sands  was  one  of  tne  best 
classical  scholars  of  our  country, 
and  his  works  will  bere^d  with  plea* 
sure,  as  containing;  many  flights  of 
a  vigorous  and  fastidious  muse. 

We  pass  over  the  living  poeta,  still 
with  pen  in  hand,  without  comment, 
»»^  ♦he  t'mc  has  not  come  to  do  them 
ustice,  or  to  speak  of  them  with 
ireedonL    Many  of  them  hav»  a> 
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qahed  an  enviable  fame  in  the  pur- 
Aiitsof  literature— Bryant,  Halleck, 
Dana,  Sprague,  Pierpont,  Nack, 
Wcimore,  Mrs.  Sipoumey,  Miss 
Gould,  Mrs.  Ware,  Mrs.  Hale.  Mrs. 
Child,  Wood  worth,  Willis,  and  hun- 
dreds of  others,  who  occasionally 
cultivate  poetry  as  an  amusement, 
but  few  or  none  of  them  as  a  pro- 
fession.  Our  votaries  of  the  muse 
are  often  discouraged  from  venturing 
on  the  wing,from  watching  the  flights 
of  the  eagle  geniuses  across  thn  wa- 
ter^  forgetting  that  most  of  these 
wnters  make  poetry  the  great  busi- 
ness of  their  lives.  Should  some  of 
our  mo8.t  gifted  writers  devote  them- 
selves assiduously  to  poetry,  we 
might  soon  vie  with  England  in  poets 
as  we  have  in  orators.  Life  is  too  short 
foranyone  to  attend  to  many  things. 
Few  American  poets  keep  their  pieces 
"  nine  years ;"  their  productions  oft- 
en reach  an  annual,  or  some  peri- 
odical, in  as  many  hours;  b«ing 
things  thrown  off  as  occasion  de- 
mands, or  as  caprice  may  inspire. 

Diviwmr. — In  1793,  Doctor  Hop- 
kins, a  shrewd  and  deep  metaphy- 
sician, published  a  system  of  divinity, 
which  was  the  foundation  of  a  new 
sect.  He  differed  from  Calvin  in 
some  things,  pushing  his  doctrine 
even  heyoira  the  great  reformer  him- 
'  self.  This  system  had  a  host  f»f  op- 
posers,  many  of  them  very  learned 
men. 

Doctor  Timothy  Dwight's  system 
of  divinity,  publisned  since  his  death, 
is  the  most  voluminous  in  the  coun- 
try, is  remarkable  for  clearness  and 
fairness,  and  seems  to  be  the  most 
popular  of  all  the  theolo^cal  works 
ever  printed  in  the  United  States. 
The  beauty  of  his  life  eave  a  charm 
to  all  matters  from  his  pen.  His 
doctrines  are  distinctly  Calvanis- 
tiek. 

For  several  years,  a  spirited  con- 
troversy was  carried  on  between  the 
orthodox  and  the  Unitarian  clergy, 
ia  which  several  ffifted  and  learned 
men  took  part— Noah  Worcester, 
Samuel  Worcester,  Mr.  Stewart, 
Doctor  Wood,  and  others,  on  the  side 
of  Calvanism ;  and  Doctor  Chan- 
nin^,  Mr.  Norton,  Doctor  Ware,  Mr. 
Whitman,  and  others,  on  the  Uni- 
tarian side.  It  was  a  "  war  of  the 
gwits,"  and  they  perhaps  now  only 
Wat  from  their  labours,  neither  beinir 

•acraished.     The  reading  publtd 


have  derived  much  instruction  from 
this  collision  of  might v  minds. 

Doctor  Emmons  nas  published 
several  able  discourses,  which  should 
be  read  by  those  who  do  not.  as  well 
as  by  those  who  do,  agree  with  him  in 
sentiment :  Emmons  belongs  to  the 
Edwards  school  of  metaphysicians. 

Doctor  Freeman  has  published  a 
volume  of  sermons.  Those  who  do 
not  follow  his  creed,  must  admire  his 
liberal  views,  and  his  pure  and  ele- 
gant literature. 

Joseph  Buckminster's  sermons, 
publisned  since  his  death,  have  more 
3f  the  charm  of  fine  writing  than  any 
that  ever  have  been  publisned  among 
us.  l[,  as  some  have  said,  there  is  a 
want  of  evangelical  divinity  in  them, 
even  these criticks  could  not  deny  the 
fact,  that  (here  is  an  Apostolick 
purity  running  through  them,  whjch 
chains  the  heart  to  the  memory  of 
such  a  man,  and  fixes  the  attention 
to  so  sweet  a  writer.  His  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  oration  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  writing.  His  friend  Thntcher 
wrote  a  memoir  of  his  life.  It  was  a 
description  ofa  bright,  particular  star, 
that  rose,  culmiiiatea,  and  set  foi 
ever,  while  the  magi  were  gazing  at  it 

Others  have  written  volumes  ol 
sermons,  and  almost  everv  clergy- 
man prints  an  occasional  discourse  j 
hut  as  yet,  few  works  on  theology, 
written  in  the  United  States,  have 
issued  from  the  press.  There  are 
several  theological  periodicals  that 
discover  great  learning  and  research. 
The  Christian  Examiner,  published 
at  Boston,  is  much  rend  and  admir- 
ed by  the  Unitarians,  and  commands 
the  respect  of  other  sects  for  its 
chaste  literature,  gentlemanly  cour- 
tesy, and  high  moral  lone. 

The  Biblical  Repository,  published 
at  Andover,  in  Massachusetts,  is  a 
quarterly  work.  It  is  learned,  and 
every  dav  rising  in  reputation.  An- 
dover Theological  Institution  met 
with  much  opposition  in  getting  a 
charter.  One  of  its  advocates  said, 
at  that  time,  "  no  matter  what  creed 
they  avow,  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  become  learned,  and  they  will,  in 
the  end,  be  right,  whether  it  be  your 
creed  or  mine,  or  neither,  they  shall 
hereafter  teach."  The  Christian 
Spectator,  published  quarterly,  at 
New  Haven,  is  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  candid  of  all  the  reviews  in  ths 
whol  •  countrv.    We  difler  from  ma- 
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ny,  in  thinking  that  the  science  of 
theology  is  yet  in  a  crude  stale 
among  us.  We  believe  that  it  has 
receivwl  more  attention  than  any 
other  science,  and  is  better  under- 
stood. It  is  a  science  which  can 
never  be  brought  to  any  decree  of 
perfection.  That  part  of  it  which  is 
founded  on  nature,  is  as  well  read  as 
It  ever  will  be  in  regard  to  a  rever- 
ence of  the  Creator ;  and  that  which 
IS  founded  on  the  faith  once  delivered 
to  the  saints,  will,  in  a  free  country, 
for  ever  be  construed  by  each  one 
as  he  pleases.  Between  man  and 
his  God,  there  is  a  communion  that 
no  philosophy  can  long  interrupt, 
and  no  false  glare  lone;  delude.  Man 
knows  his  reRponsibilliy;  he  feels  it 
every  hour,  and  if  he  is  "  taught  to 
stray"  for  a  season,  he  comes  back 
with  a  due  sense  of  his  dependence, 
and  of  the  necessity  of  forgiveness 
and  mercy.  There  are  several,  it  is 
said,  who  aredeejily  engaged  in  giv- 
ing us  true  versions  of  the  scrip- 
tures ;  we  wish  them  success.  It 
cannot  he  doubted,  that  it  is  not  only 
the  prerogative  of  man  to  be  con- 
fltantlv  reasoning  upon  his  Maker, 
as  well  as  his  own  being ; — his  be- 
nevolent God  has  so  ordained  it,  and 
the  creature  should  be  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty.  Toleration, 
whicii  our  constitutions  of  govern- 
ment sanction  and  defend,  can  alone 
advance  the  nation  in  the  service  of 
theology. 

Fiction. — As  we  have  before  re- 
marked, the  grave  character  of  the 
people  of  the  British  colonies  in  this 
country,  ahnost  entirely  precluded 
works  of  fiction.  But  among  the 
first  who  ventured  indirectly  to  break 
the  Bpell,  was  a  reverend  divine, 
Doctor  Belknap.  He  wrote  the 
Foresters,  a  story  made  up  to  divulge 
some  of  his  sentiments  upon  history, 
politicks^  and  manners,  which  he 
thought  It  was  not  prudent  to  express 
directly.  This  work  was  extensive- 
ly reaa  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States,  and  much  admired. 

At  the  head  of  American  novelists, 
is  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  He  pub- 
lished several  novels,  viz.  Wieland, 
Ormond,  Arthur  Mervyn,  Edgar 
Huntly,  Clara  Howard,  and  Jane 
Talbot.  They  were  admired  by  a 
few  men  of  feeling  and  taste,  but  he 
was  siilfered  to  expire  before  they 
reached  any   prominent  eminence, 


Since  his  death,  they  have  been  re- 

firinted  ir  this  country  and  in  Eng- 
and,  anc  have  received  no  small 
share  of  praise  frcm  able  critlcka. 
No  one  who  has  read  his  works,  will 
deny  them  the  merit  of  striking  inci- 
dent and  vivid  description. 

Mrs.  Foster,  soon  after  this,  wrote 
"the  Boarding  School,"  and  "the 
Coquette."  Tne  latter  caused  cf»- 
siderable  excitement,  as  some  of  the 
principal  characters  were  well  known. 
These  works  had  the  merit  of  being 
written  in  good  English,  and  the  Co- 
quette was  a  sad  tale,  too  true  to  be 
called  fiction. 

Mrs.  Rawson,  who  for  many  years 
was  at  the  head  of  a  school  for 
young  ladies,  wrote,  besides  school 
books  used  in  her  institution,  several 
novels — Charlotte  Temple  j  the  Sor- 
rows uf  the  Heart;  Montoria,  ot  the 
Young  Lady^s  Friend ;  Sarah,  or 
the  Exemplary  Wife ;  Reuben  and 
Rachel ;  a  sequel  to  Charlotte  Tem- 
ple ;  and  several  others.  These  were 
all  read  with  avidity,  for  it  ^aa 
well  understood  that  her  English 
was  good,  and  her  motives  pure. 
Charlotte  Temple  went  through 
nearly  twenty  eaitions. 

Since  the  novels  of  Walter  Scott 
have  been  extensively  known,  se- 
veral candidates  for  fame  in  this  path 
have  started  forth  ;  but  no  one  has 
gained  more  celebrity  than  James 
Fennimore  Cooper.  His  Spy,  Pio- 
neers, Red  Rover,  Last  of  the  Mohi 
cans,  the  Wept  of  Wish  ton- Wish, 
the  Pilot,  and  others,  have  all  been 
extensively  read  and  much  admired, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  Eng 
land,  France  and  Germany. 

James  K.  Paulding  has  written 
several  good  novels  and  works  of 
satire.  His  John  Bull  in  America, 
made  those  for  whorn  it  was  intend  . 
ed,  feel  severely.  His  Dutchman's 
Fire-side,  and  Westward  Ho,  have 
been  very  popular.  He  is  a  prompt 
and  rapid  writer.  Having  been  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  Salmagundi, 
placed  him  early  on  elevated  ground. 

Timothy  Flint,  of  the  Western 
country,  has  written  a  novel  called 
Francis  Bcrrian,  that  has  been  much 
admired,  not  only  at  the  West,  but 
also  on  the  sea-board.  He  has  de* 
voted  himself  to  literature,  and  de- 
serves the  generoua  patronage  of  that 
growing  empire. 

Miss  Sedgwick  ui  among  the  very 
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t>est writers  in  the  United  States; 
always  sensible,  correct,  and  moral. 
She  sees  clearly,  and  expresses  for- 
cibly what  she  means.    Like  Miss 
Sdgeworth's  works,  her  Redwood, 
Hope  Leslie,  and  Clarence,  will  be 
read  in  future  days  with  as  much 
interest  as  ihey  are  at  present. 
.  Mrs.  Child's  Hobomok,   Rebels, 
&c.  have  been  justly  praised,  and  by 
those  who  have  taste  and  judgement. 
Law. — ^Formany  years  the  press 
has   teemed  with    reprints  of  law 
books ;  to  many  of  them  notes  have 
been  appended.     The  twelve  thou- 
sand practising  lawyers  in  the  United 
Slates,  are  in  general  well  provided 
with  law  books.    Not  only  the  laws 
*}f  every  state,  but  the  reported  de- 
cisions of  most  of  their  highest  courts, 
are  readily  found  in  every  city,  town, 
or  village.     Some  of  the  best  stTho- 
lars  of  the  country  have  been  engaged 
in  multiplying  books    on   the  sci- 
ence of  law.  Books  of  pleadings,  and 
practice    have   been    published    in 
almost  every  state  in  the  union,  and 
have  aflbrded  excellent  guides  to  the 
practitioner.    It  would  exceed  our 
)i:ait«  to  name  a  tithe  of  them.    A 
few  who  have  engaged  in  great  la- 
bours wo  "s:  ill  mention.    Mr.  Adams 
wrote  an  z^say  on  Canon  and  Fed- 
eral Law,  which  had  a  great  reputa- 
tion at  the  time.    Nathan  Dane  was 
engaged  for  forty  years  in  making 
an  abridgment  of  the  law,  which  he 
finished  ei^ht  or  ten  years  since,  and 
published  it  in  six  large  octavo  vo- 
lumes.   He  is  considered  one  of  the 
profoundest  lawyers  of  the  country. 
Chancellor  Kent's  Commentaries 
on  American  law  is  considered  by 
competent  judges,  to  be  one  of  the 
best  works  since  Sir  William  Black- 
stone  published  his  commentaries. 

Judge  Story's  overflowing  and  ex- 
cursive mind,  has  been  busy  upon 
almost  every  part  of  the  law,  from 
Constitutional  Law  to  that  of  Bail- 
ments, Shipping,  Bills  of  Exchange, 
dbc.  ^c.  The  bar  and  the  bench 
sre  deeply  indebted  to  this  indefati- 
f^able  jurist,  who  has  brought  the 
mind  of  a  statesman  to  the  detail  and 
principle  of  jurisprudence. 

Louisiana  is  indebted  to  the  late 
lecretary  of  state  for  the  United 
States,  Edward  Livingston,  for  ar- 
ranging the  civil  code  which  is  now 
in  force  in  that  state.  By  this  code, 
•rery  action  is  commenced  by  short 


petition  or  statement.  The  whole 
of  the  complex  machinery  of  the 
common  law  is  dispensed  with,  and 
the  forms  of  special  pleadings  im- 
known  in  their  courts.  Mr.  Living- 
ston has  been  employed  for  several 
Years  in  forming  a  code  of  criminal 
law.  It  is  divided  into  a  code  of 
crimes  and  their  punishments,  a 
code  of  procedure,  and  a  code  for 
regulating  Penitentiaries.  The  whole 
is  a  work  of  ^eat  labour,  deep  re- 
search, clear  views  of  human  nature, 
with  a  current  of  benevolence  run- 
ning through  it,  that  has  made  it  the 
admiration  of  the  enlightened  in 
every  country.  If  the  code  is  not  in 
all  Its  parts  adopted,  its  spirit  will, 
in  time,  pervade  the  criminal  code 
of  all  civilized  countries. 

Medicine. — We  have  mentioned 
the  physicians  who  were  conspicu- 
ous previous  to  the  revolution  in  an- 
other place.  Since  the  peace  of  1783, 
there  has  been  more  activity  in  the 
profession  of  medicine  and  surgery 
dian  in  any  other.  This  profession 
furnished  several  brave  officers  in 
the  revolution,  and  many  statesmen 
since;  among  them  were,  Brooks, 
Cobb,  Mercer,  St.  Clair,  Gadsden, 
Bricket,  and  many  others.  The  first 
martyr  in  the  cause  of  the  revolution 
was  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  His  bro- 
ther. Doctor  John  Warren,  was  sur- 
geon-general of  the  northern  army, 
and  left  the  office  to  pursue  his  prac- 
tice in  Boston.  The  Medical  School 
at  Cambridge  was  got  up  under  him, 
and  a  few  others.  Dexter,  Water- 
house,  and  others,  were  his  coadju- 
tors in  the  cause.  This  was  the 
second  medical  school  established  in 
the  United  States.  Dr.  Rush  had 
devised  a  medical  school  in  Philadel- 
phia previous  to  this  time,  which 
may  be  considered  the  first  in  point 
of  time,  as  it  regards  its  foundation, 
and  most  assuredly  has  been  second 
to  none  in  its  success  in  forming  the 
medical  mind  in  this  country.  The 
one  ill  New  York  followed,  and  it 
has  been  hoiioured  by  distinguished 

f)rofessors.  The  classical  Bard ;  the 
earned  Mitchill;  the  tasteful,  inde- 
fatifrable  and  copious  lecturers,  and 
medical  writers  of  a  more  modem 
day,  Hosack,  Francis,  Smith,  and 
many  others — have  added  to  the  sa- 
ence  of  the  healing  art,  besides  ex- 
erting a  fatherly  care  over  science 
and  letters  in  general.    The  mocfi- 
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cai  Bchoot  at  Dartmouth  College  was 
the  :4«urth  in  the  country,  has  flou- 
riahed  ever  since  its  commencement, 
and  with  its  seniors,  is  every  day 
enlareinf  its  influence.  Since  that 
period  many  others  have  grown  up, 
which  have  produced  many  distin- 
guished professors  of  surgery  and 
medicine.  It  is  now  difficult  to  suc- 
ceed as  a  quack,  except  in  some  of 
the  most  ignorant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  there  they  are  often  ferreted 
out. 

Medical  Journals  are  now  before 
the  publick  as  periodicals,  which  do 
honour  to  the  talents  and  acquire- 
ments of  their  conductors  and  con- 
tributors; and  it  is  not  a  little  in  fa- 
vour of  the  profession, that  the  faculty 
are  among  the  best  friends  of  learn- 
ing in  the  country.  The  fears  that 
were  once  entertained,  that  the  study 
of  medicine  and  surgery  lead  to  ma- 
terialism, is  now  done  away  with; 
for  it  is  now  conceded  that  the  stu- 
dies connected  nith  this  profession, 
when  fully  carried  out  in  the  forms 
of  physiology,  pathology,  and  men- 
tal phenomena,  are  all  proofs  of  in- 
finite wisdom,  and  a  divine  superin- 
tendence. If  fifty  years  ago  there 
were  few  believers  in  this  profession, 
it  may  now  claim  many  of  the  most 
devout  piety.  It  would  be  an  invidi- 
ous task  to  name  those  who  have 
been  distinguished,  where  all  are  so 
respectable. 

The  Arts  and  Sciences. — ^That 
our  country  abounds  in  inventive 
genius  no  one  will  question  who 
takes  a  glance  at  the  patent  office. 
In  the  course  of  forty- three  years, 
the  length  of  time  the  patent  office 
has  been  established,  there  have 
been  more  than  seven  thousand  in- 
ventions recorded ;  and  if  you  would 
say  that  there  was  much  trash, 
it  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  agreed, 
that  many  things  there  have  a  claim 
to  a  high  character  in  the  Arts.  Ja- 
cob Perkins  invented  many  things 
whieh  have  saved  the  labour  of  ma- 
ny— ^his  nail  machine,  and  many 
others.  V/hitncy's  cotton  gin,  as 
was  said  by  a  learned  judge,  has 
doubled  the  value  of  cverv  acre  of 
land  in  North  Carolina  anaGeorg[ia. 
Whittemoie's  card-making  machme 
was  one  that  received  from  the 
strange  man  of  Roanoke,  an  almost 
irreverent  compliment,  tnat  it  was 
*^ltJcc  tfu  love  qfOod,  which  »urp<um- 


ea  all  uiideratanding."  The  poiror 
loams  of  Stinson  have  been  in  use  in 
every  nart  of  the  country,  and  hav« 
save«l  labour  to  an  almost  incalcu- 
lable extent.  Look  at  the  storc-houaa 
of  these  models,  and  one  could  not 
say  the  inventive  power  of  the  nation 
has  been  idle. 

In  Mathematical  sdence  we  have 
not  been  deficient;   the  American 
mind    is   naturally   mathematical 
certainly  arithmetical.    Many  of  our 
countrymen  have  been  distinguished 
abroad  for  their  advancement  in  this 
science.  NathanielBowditch,L.L.JE>., 
the    author  of  several   works    on 
navigation,  comets,  and  lastly,  the 
translator  and  commentator  of  La 
Place,  is  at  the  head  of  our  mathe- 
maticians.   Professor  Deaii^  Adrain, 
and^many  others,  are  conspicuous  in 
this'department  of  science.    Ahigli* 
er   knowledge   of   this   science  is 
now  required  at  our  colleges,  and 
this  branch  is  certainly  much  more 
attended  to  every  where  than  form- 
erly.    It    is   found   advantageous 
in  the  business  of  common  lt£e.    No 
branch  of  knowledge  is  so  easily  ac- 
ouired,  with  proper  instruction,  aa 
this ;  yet  no  one  gives  its  posBessor 
more  celebrity.    Two  years  spent  in 
acquiring  the  varieties  of  Greek  lite* 
rature  would  hardly  advance  a  wett 
bred  scholar  so  as  to  be  perceptible 
to  bis  learned  friend;  but  two  jrear^ 
study  in  mathematicks  would    l'^ 
very  perceptible, 

A  Slight  view  of  our  history  \ri}^ 
prove  tnat  we  have  been  prol*'' 
fick  in  painters^  from  Smybert  dour^* 
to  the  present  time.  West  was  bof** 
in  the  United  States,  but  his  facial^ 

ties  were  developed  in  England.- 

CopLEv  was  a  native  of  this  coantr^» 
and  reached  a  degree  of  perfection  a  *J 
his  art,  before  he  left  it,  that  wool** 
have  made  him  one  of  the  firstpo*"^ 
trait  painters  of  any  age.  Huraj^ 
dreds  of  his  portraits  are  preserve** 
among  us.  Stewaet  returned  9^^ 
this  country  in  the  latter  part  of  tka^ 
last  century,  and  for  many  ye^r*^ 
stood  at  the  head  of  his  profiessior'^ 
as  a  portrait  painter.  He  has  le^^ 
numerous  paintings  to  preserve  ba^ 
fame,  and  to  show  the  extent  of  tb^^ 
power  of  his  art  in  this  line.  TatTitf-^ 
BiTu,  the  first  historical  painter  c^» 
our  country,  still  lives,  and  piobabl^^ 
like  West  will  die  as  it  were  with  tb^' 
pencil  in  his  hand.    He  is  at  liTel^^ 
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as  if  m  tfa*  noon-^lay  of  lift.  Tait- 
DBasTR,  who  gained  laurdfl  abroadi 
is  now  engsfsd  on  s  fikenets  of 
Washington  for  the  Hall  of  the 
Hoose  pf  AepresentativM,  in  Ae 
lederal  city.  Dunlaf  is  encaged  as 
nsual  m  inetracting  thoieoi  the  pre- 
sent generation,  what  those  of  a  for- 
mer one  suffered.  1%6  new  genera- 
fion  of  pabters,  Horse,  Col&  Froth- 
ineham,  Inman,  Leahe,  and  many 
otfaens  are  busT-  in  their  calling.^ 
There  is  no  danger  that  this  branch 
of  the  Arts  will  deteriorate  in  their 
hands. 

Some  few  in  sculpture  are  becom- 
ing known ;  Auger's  Mercury,  and 
Jeptha  and  his  daughter,  with  Gh^en- 
oogh's  chanting  cheruDs,  have  al- 
ready gratified  the  tasteful  in  the 
art ;  and  other  works  are  soon  ex- 
pected from  their  hands.  A  taste 
for  specimens  of  sculpture  has  been 
awakened  in  this  country,  and  we 
trust  patronage  enough  to  support  it 
will  follow.  The  fine  arts  are  of  slow 
growth  amonff  a  people  who  are  en- 
gaged in  buildine  up  their  fortunes. 
Monuments  to  departed  greatness 
are  beoominff  common,  and  artists 
will  find  employment  in  this  branch. 
The  monaments  lately  erected  to 
Kosciusko,  at  West  Point;  to  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  in  the  dtj  of  New 
York:  to  Bishop  Hobart  m  Trinity 
ehnrcn ;  are  proofs  that  sculpture  is 
now  hdd  m  estimation.  Wnat  can 
be  more  delightful  to  a  grateful  ])eo- 
ple  than  these  memorials  of  genius. 
They  are  the  tribute  of  the  living, 
which  pass  not  suddenly  away. 

VOTAOKS  AKD  TSAVKLB.— In   this 

department  we  have  some  valuable 
works.  Delano's  Voyaffes,  Riley's 
Narrative,LewiB  and  CUn's  Expedi- 
tion to  the  Sources  of  the  Missouri, 
Pike's  expedition  to  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi,  Mi»or  Lon^s  expe- 
dition to  theltockv  Mountains,  Sea- 
ting's  account  of  Long^s  travels; 
Doctor  Dwight's  travels  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  abounding  in  incident, 
and  elegant  description,  and  contain- 
ing much  valuable  historical  know- 
ledge :  Professor  Silliman  has  pub- 
lislTed  travels  both  at  home  and 
abroad ;  he  is  a  chaste  and  careful 
writer,  who  sees  all  things  with  the 
e/e  of  a  philosopher.  Flint  has  given 
us  a  good  account  of  the  western 
country,  its  manners,  habits,  and 
customs.  Captain  Benjamin  Mor- 
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fell  has  jQst  published  an  asssaat  of 
four  Toyms  to  Tariotts  parts  «f  tin 
world.  Wa  book  abevnds  m  inoi- 
dents,  contains  much  nautiesl  li^ 
fonnation,  and  more  poeCicBl  foeting 
ihan  often  foils  to  the  loteC  a  htfdjr 
sailor.  Mra.Abby  JaneMorreQ,wifs 
of  the  above  named  GaptaiB  Morrel^ 
was  whh  hha  in  his  last  voyage  ts 
the  Southern  Pacifiek,  and  Ims  poib- 
lished  her  narrative.  It  is  a  carioas 
work,  and  shows  with  what  iatsosi- 
ty  a  woman  views  every  novelty. 
She  is  the  firet  female  voyager  from 
the  United  States  who  has  published 
a  journal.  Bigelow  has  given  us  a 
volume  of  travels  in  Europe^  of  deep 
interest :  he  saw  things  as  a  scholar 
should  view  them,  and  describes 
with  great  faithfulness. 

Dr.  Griscom's  travels  are  foil  of 
instruction ;  he  went  out  to  see  and 
describe,  and  all  is  done  in  purity 
and  honesty.  His  principles  were 
too  firm  to  be  led  astray  by  false 
lights  of  philosophy,  and  ne  had  no 
prejudices  to  indulge. 

MiscxLLAKXODs. — ^Uudsr  this  head 
we  might  make  a  large  volume  with- 
out enumeratinff  one  half  of  those 
works  more  or  less  valuable;  many 
of  them  of  a  high  character.  In 
philology,  Noah  Webster  stands 
without  a  rival.  He  has  spent  a 
great  part  of  a  long  life  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  if  he  is  not  without  soma 
errora  and  inconsistencies,  they  are 
more  attributable  to  the  nature  of 
the  science,  than  to  the  want  of  care, 
industry,  or  leamine  in  him. 

We  are  well  stocked  with  school 
books,  ffeoffraphies,  gazetteers,  gram- 
mara of  allsorts,  and arithmebcks of 
all  plans.  In  statistical  works  we 
are  becoming  rich.  Several  are  la- 
bouring with  assiduity  m  this  depart- 
ment. The  Gazetteer,  by  Edwin 
Williams,  abounds  in  tabular  inform 
mation.  as  in  other  valuable  matter. 

In  Rnetorick  we  have  several  d^ 
mentary  treatises,  but  no  great  work, 
except  John  Quincy  Adams'  Laiy 
tures  on  Rhetorick  and  Oratory, 
which  is  a  work  of  genius  and  of 
bold  opinions.  He  has  been  too 
much  engaged  in  politicks  thosa 
twenty  yeara  past  to  give  them  a 
finishing  touch. 

The  Conversations  Lexicon,  print- 
ed in  Philadelphia,  and  edited  by  Lie- 
ber,  Wigjglesworth,  and  Bradford, 
ited,  It  is  said,  in  some  parts,  by 
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Robert  Walah,  baa  added  much  to 
the  facilities  of  giving  informaiion  on 
general  topicks.  Some  of  ita  biogra- 
phy, however  abort,  ia  happy,  and 
the  artidea  in  regard  to  the  United 
States  are  written  in  a  spirit  of  can- 
dour, and  the  information  is  general- 
ly drawn  from  good  sources.  This 
liook  will  be  extensively  read,  and 
find  a  prominent  place  in  everv  vil- 
lage library.  The  plan  is  a  gooa  one^ 
that  of  a4uling  inibnnation  respect- 


ing our  own  country  to  that  brought 
from  abroad,  and  giving,  at  a  glance, 
a  panoramick  view  of  a  subiect.  On 
this  basis,  we  have  treated  tne  seve- 
ral parts  of  this  work, "  theTreaauiy 
of  knowledge,*'  and  on  it  we  ahall 
continue ;  our  own  country,  alwava 
first  in  our  afiwctions^  must  not  be 
forgotten,  while  we  seixe  with  avidi- 
ty all  that  is  useful  from  the  old 
world.  There  ahould  be  a  perpotuai 
union  in  the  nfiubiick  of  letien. 
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DEDICATION. 


TO  DAVID  HOSACK,  M.  D  .L.L.D.  F.  R.  S.,  Ac  ftc 

Dear  Sir, — 
This  volume,  of  American  Biography,  which  has  cost 
me  no  small  pains  to  present  to  the  publick,  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  inscribe  to  you,  who  have  taken  so  deep  an  interest 
in  preserving  the  good  and  great  of  our  country  for  posterity. 
In  your  career  of  professional  pursuits,  and  scientifick  rs- 
searches,  and  in  your  indulgence  of  elegant  literature,  you 
have  shown  that  the  &me  of  others  is  as  dear  to  you  as  your 
own,  and  have  embalmed  the  names  of  many  of  your  pro- 
fessional brethren,  as  well  as  those  of  several  illustrious  states- 
men, as  each  retired  from  his  useful  labours  and  joined  the 
congregations  of  the  dead.  The  common  grave-digger  who 
commits  the  body  to  the  dust,  the  mason  and  sculptor  who 
cut  and  ornament  the  monuments  of  departed  greatness,  have 
rules  and  models  to  assist  them,  while,  he  who  delineates 
character,  must  often  catch  the  lineaments  of  his  subject  from 
visions  called  up  either  by  blind  affection  or  cold  recollection, 
if  he  has  not  had  some  personal  acquaintance  with  the  being 
he  describes.  As  you  know  the  difficulties  of  this  branch  of 
writing  as  well  as  any  one,  you  can  best  judge  of  the  merits 
of  such  a  volume.  To  your  paternal  care  this  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  departed  worth  is  committed. 

With  profound  respect, 
I  am  your  most  obedient 
servant, 
SAMUEL  L.  KNAPP. 

New  York,  November,  1833. 


PREFACE. 


This  Yolume  of  American  BiooicAVtoY^,  hs  intended  as 
a  flott  of  gallety  of  moital  ponraits,  dnv(n  a^  to  length, 
not  according  to  the  station,  or  the  office  of  the  indi«* 
yidoal,  nor  according  to  the  fiUaie  he  mi^ht  hare  aeouired ; 
but  they  hare  been  sketched  as  opportunities  offered  lot  tak- 
mff  them,  or  inclination  or  ciitrumstances  prbmpted  to  the- 
tauc.  I  have  long  felt  a  deep  interest  iii  all  that  relates  to? 
the  ptond'histoTy  of  my  cotuitry,  and  the  meitiotj'  df  the  dead- 
makes  no  smslU  part  of  it. 

Eras  and  epochs  make  hilt  a  sHght  imrnression  on  die- 
mmd,  unless  the  actors  in  the  scenes  are  made  knottrti  to  ns^ 
and  mingled  with  events.  In  fitct,  the  minds  of  Certain -indi« 
Tidttals,  under  pro(yidence»  make  an  epoch.  In  addent  dtty» 
the  deeds  of  ^exander  and  CiBsar,  gave  nefW  impulsea  to 
man,  and  new  destinies  to  nations.  Their  dharaciters,  wilb 
diose  of  their  c(!nitemp6raTies,  should  bel  subjects  of  contimmy 
attt^i  In  modern  tiiikes  it  hai^  not  alwaVs been  diecase,. that 
the  high*b6m  hare  given  a  chatacterto  the  age  in  whielrthey 
Hted : — The  entrance  of  Bhakspeare,  an  obscure  boy;  into  Lon- 
don, had  more  effect  ati  the  world  than  Alexatider^a  entranced 
into  B^lon.  Thi*  event  gave  a  new  direction  to Hferary  taste. 
The  character  of  Franklin  made  an  impressioA  upon  the  whole 
era  of  his  protracted  existence,  Which  will  b^  held  in  per- 
petual remembrance.  Washington  taught  1^  country  what 
eould  be  done  by  sagacity,  eaiition,  eMtgy,  ^rVearance,  and 
equanimity;  he  gave  a  name  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Bonaparte  and  Pitt  were  the  world  while  they  serug^led  to- 
gether. Pulton,  by  his  ajjplication  of  steam  to  navigation,  re- 
created that  part  of  the  world  through  which  flow  the  ffreal 
waters  of  the  west.  Whitney  by  Ms  cotton-gin  doubled  the 
vahieOf  lands  in  the  southern  states.  The  history  of  such  influ- 
ences of  individaal  exertion  in  this  and  other  countries  might 
be  dwelt  npon  through  a  volumte.  Shotdd  not  the  Irveh  of  these 
men  be  made  a  study  for  the  rising  generation,  as  wdl  as 
deeply  contemplated'by  those  men  oh  tJfie  stagel .  Does  not  the 
yontUul  aspirant  after  knewfedge  gam  more  of  Ore  spirit  of  his- 
tory from  reading  Plutarch's  Lives  than  from  all  other  books? 
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Tile  characters  of  our  great  men,  as  well  as  those  of  antiquitTf 
should  be  early  made  familiar  to  our  youths.  They  should 
be  held  up  to  our  admiration  in  every  form  of  literature.  The 
biographer  should  not  servilely  copy  his  predecessors ; — ^he 
makes^  but  a  dull  book  if  he  does.  He  should  study  the 
character  faithfully  from  all  the  light  he  can  obtain,  and  draw 
from  the  images  in  his  mind  ;  then  every  likeness  is  in  a  de- 
gree an  original,  and  beams  with  the  spirit  of  the  individual 
It  was  intended  to  portray- 

Most  biographiod  dictionaries  have  a  sameness  about  them 
that  makes  them  dull  and  tedious.  The  terms  of  censure  are 
rarely  used,  and  those  of  commendation  soon  exhausted,  and 
then  necessarily  repeated.  Characters  follow  each  other  in 
such  a  work,  as  erave-slones  in  a  church-yard,  with  but  little 
variety  in  their  shape,  size,  or  inscription :  the  slab,  the  pyra- 
mid, the  urn,  and  stone  with  roundea  top,  mostly  make  up  all 
the  fashions  of  monuments  for  the  memory  of  the  dead,  and 
** mb  hoc  marmore,  hie  jacet"  "and  here  are  deposited 
the  mortal  remains,"  with  dates  of  birth  and  death,  with  now 
and  then  a  rhyme  more  remarkable  for  its  solemn  stupidity, 
than  for  its  taste,  make  up  the  whole  literature  of  cemeteries. 
There  are  some  exceptions  to  the  rule;  for  instances  may  be 
pointed  out  when  the  exquisite  hand  of  taste  has  chiselled 
the  bust,  and  the  pen  of  s^enius  written  the  epitaph  of  departed 
greatness.  He  is  a  vile  libeller  who  speaks  of  the  dead  with 
vindictiveness  or  malice,  who  cannot  seek  justice  among  men, 
but  he  is  a  coward  who,  from  any  superstitious  fears,  does  not 
write  with  the  freedom  of  a  generous  nature.  The  dead,  are 
publick  property,  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

In  this  book  I  have  placed  the  names  of  those  mentioned, 
in  alphabetical  order,  for  convenient  reference,  but  I  do  not 
aspire  to  the  dimity  and  honour  of  having  written  or  com- 
piled a  biograpmcai  dictionary,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  there  are  names  not  to  be  found  in  my  pages  as 
important  as  those  that  are  there ;  but  I  have  not  time  or  op- 
portunity  to  collect  materials  for  writing  them  at  present. 
Some  distinguished  characters  I  have  not  mentioned,  because  a 
full  account  of  them  has  lately  been  given  to  the  publick.  The 
lives  of  Cluincy,  Morris,  Jay,  and  William  Livingston,  are 
too  happily  written  to  be  reduced  to  a  few  pages  at  once — 
and  memoirs  of  Hamilton,  Pickering  and  others  are  daily 
expected. 

The  productions  of  several  of  my  friends  will  be  found  in 
this  volume,  for  which  they  will  be  pleased  to  accept  of  my 
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ainoer^  thatikal ;  fot  their  kind  assistance  has  given  variety 
and  importance  to  the  volume  that  it  would  not  have  had 
without  them ;  a  particular  acknowledgement  is  attached  to 
many  articles  furnished  by  them.  I  have  made  use  now 
and  then  of  books,  which  are  abo  generally  mentioned,  when 
any  thing  has  been  copied.  In  professor  John  W.  Francis, 
I  have  Sound  not  only  a  liberal  contributor  to  the  work,  but 
a  prudent  adviser  and  friend  at  all  times. 

If  any  kind  friend  should  ask  why  did  not  you  write 
more  before  you  published?  The  answer  is  at  hand  ;— 
that  this  biography  in  one  of  its  forms  is  to  make  a  part 
of  one  of  the  volumes  of  the  Treasury  of  Knowledge,  and  in 
that  relation  could  not  have  been  much  extended ;  but  may 
hereafter  be,  by  way  of  appendix  or  some  other  form.  The 
materials  for  biography  can  never  fail ;  death,  who  destroys 
all  thingy  else  that  time'  creates,  is  every  day  furnishing  a 
fresh  harvest  for  the  biographer. 

I  have  called  my  book  American  Biography,  meaning  to 
extend  the  term  to  embrace  those  born  in  this  country  and  who 
have  laboured  elsewhere,  or  those  bom  in  other  countries 
who  have  done  softie  good  while  they  resided  with  us ;  and 
particularly  those  whose  ashes  rest  in  our  soil.  I  trust  that 
the  reader  of  this  volume,  however  strongly  he  may  tax  me 
with  boldness,  will  never  say  that  the  writer  was  a  narrow  sec- 
tarian or  a  party  bigot ;  or  that  he  loved  to  censure  rather 
than  to  praise.  All  I  ask  of  those  who  may  read  my  work, 
now  or  when  I  am  beyond  their  criticisms,  is  to  acknowledge 
my  claim  to  the  character  of  an  honest,  and  inde&tigable 
lamp-lighter  in  the  City  of  the  Dead. 

It  may  be  said  that  I  have  not  stated  my  authorities  for 
many  thmgs  I  have  given  to  the  publick.  My  answer  to  this 
objection  is  simply  this ; — I  have  not  been  unmindful  of  writ- 
ten authorities,  having  examined  all  I  could  find,  and  my 
means  for  information  &om  books  have  not  been  scanty ;  but 
it  has  not  been  from  books  that  I  have  derived  most  of  the  in- 
cident mentioned  in  these  biographical  sketches ;  it  has  been 
from  living  witnesses  of  events  that  I  have  drawn  my  in- 
formation. From  my  earliest  youth  I  took  delight  in  con- 
versing with  the  actors  in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  both  in 
the  legislature  and  in  the  field,  and  I  can  saifely  say  that  there 
has  not  been  a  battle  fought  by  our  countrymen  since  the  cap- 
ture of  Lewisbur^h  in  4745,  to  the  present  day,  relative  to  which 
I  have  not  exammed  some  one,  and  often  many,  who  were  in 
die  engagements.  I  have  notes  of  conversations  with  more  than 
one  hundred  persons  who  were  in  the  battle  of  Buaker'a-hill 
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•]|4' aII  tha  niftnoatkin  is  condensed  m  tke  Itfs  (^  Cbl.  \ 
90tt  in  a  few  piigcs*  Tlua  000  infltanefr  will  K^nrese^  many 
oUl(»i».  I  do  not  diamiw ray  labonxs  with  "frigid  indifler- 
«noe,*^  but  moit  eeilninly  without  any  apptiiemone  of  th» 
ftto;  for  I  haTB  spent  mofo  time  in  writing  these  skstohes 
than  I  can  jostiff;  m^aonsidention  of  odior  dQtice»  to  myaslf 
my  profesKont  or  to  mr  fiunily ;  nor  do  i  oven  eipeet  a  lihe- 
ral  remuneration;  the  hiboors  of  thehislorian  and  biegnphef 
are  but  poorly  paid  eveiy  where.  I  have  received  a  greater 
pecxmiary  benefit  from  a  work  of  Ae  imagination^  wfaoch  cost 
me  but  SIX  weeks'  attention,  than  I  can  hope  from  thiB>whioh 
has  abeorbed  years  of  my^  lift,  it  is  nsefees  to  repine ;  it  is 
cowardly  to  fear*  1=  say  to  this  -volnme  ge^  it  wiU  at  least 
pTore  one  thiai^— 4hat  the  wiiler  Aved  to  say  what  Jie 
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ammb  AlMI)  D.  0«  WM  tMTD  at 

Aadowee,  in  MaaaachufleCtfl,  on  the 
17tk  of  Auffvtl^  1770.  Hi8  father 
WW  a  weakhf  faimei^  who  waa  a 
dcaocndant  of  Che  AbboU  that  were 
tha  itst  aettlen  of  Abdover,  aoos 
titt&t  the  hodov  oi  Winlbrop  anil 
hii  eaiamj  at  BaatoB.  Tha  inhah^ 
i  of  tSiia  plaes  had,  inr  the  kquaifl- 
of  Samuel  PhiUipa  and  hia 


fttfaer,  the  heal  oBportumtiM  of  edu- 
aackiff  their  chilareo  that  ooald  be 
itmad  in  the  oevntry.  Abbot  waa 
pnptnd  &r  ooUega  bf  tbaA  exeeUent 
aahaiar,  and  aeveie  diaaphaarian, 
EiiphaM  Peaiaoik  afterwaid  a  pro- 
ftaaf»r  of  oiieatal  lanfftw^  at  Uar- 
▼ardcoBeoBb  aadwholaleiahfe  occu- 
pied the  c»air  of  BiUieal  cnliciaiii  at 
Aai^var  Theotogicai  iaatitatioiL  At 
a  ^ttf  teodor  age  Abbot  waa  a  fair 
'  al  acholaiy  aad  paeeed  through 
iwilhdiatmcliiHfe    Oa  leaving 


Catn£fiBlgo  he  waa  appoiated  an  aa- 
■atafBt  teaeher  at  Andover  Academy, 


aa  eaoalbat  adiool  for  a  yt 
who  waa  prepaiing  himself  ler  the 
palpit.  The  society  waa  literary  and 
rengioiii^  aad  evea  at  that  time  the 
libranca  to  which  ho  had  acceaa 
wave  pretty  extenaive.  The  dergy- 
aum  oi  the  paiiah-— the  Rer.  Jona- 
dian  FsBBch,  waa  a  man  of  taleata 
aad  aoeial  fiseUag^  who  had  a  vaat 
ftlBfll  of  ecdeaiaecicei  anecdote  to 
dbeer  the  feiaaaa  houra  of  the  sto- 
dont  ia  di«imly»  Moat,  at  that  time^ 
af  the  poritaar  dmreh  hiatory  waa  ia 
paiiflh  leeorda  that  had  nevar  been 
Mbliahed,  or  ia  tradkiana  handed 
dawa  from  one  geaeralioa  to  another 
bf  clerical  aaaoatadomir  la  1794,  Kr. 
▲bbot  hamg  daaad  hia  aiudiea  with 
Mr.  Ffaachf  waa  ordaitied  aa  paator 
of  the  flnt  Congregational  Church  in 
Haverhflt,  witme  a  few  naiea  of  hia 
mtiTe  to#n.  Ste  b<vame  at  once  a 
toopdar  preacher.  Hia  pevaon  waa 
aencate,  hia  face  waa  not  stroaaly 
'.  hy  hold  Aatuieai  but  had  a 


fine  intellectual  expTCBtaoUf  and  hia 
voice  waa  aweet  and  hannonioua^ 
Hia  aermona  were  written  with  great 
care  and  delivered  with  effect.  The 
rei^oua  oould  not  tax  him  with  a 
want  of  faith,  and  the  tasteful  ad- 
mired the  purity  of  his  style.  It  Waa 
thou^t  strange  that  the  people  of 
fioaton,  who  required  to  have  talent 
in  their  pulfnta,,  a^  whatever  expense^ 
had  not  secured  the  services  of  Mr. 
Abbots for  whenever  he  preached  in 
that  metropolis  crowds  went  to  hear 
him.  He  modelled  himself  aa  a 
preacher  upon  the  immortal  nilea  of 
Polwhele— 

«*  FIM*  to  Modnoe  the  padMi,  fix 
Uwt*  the  oe^t  enotloiui  of  the  lool 
Thie  BMtntiil  «ye ;  and  (fcraa  thy  b< 
By  ibnilat  eeutAttoM.    TlM»aM 
Of  other*  atmy  be  aoeonlely  drevo 
From  thine  <Mentid(  he4rt,  thet  CmU  It  tfM.*^ 

Tlie  directieaB  for  forming  a  style 
are  eqpially  happy-* 

>'  Meantime  Aj  etyla  IhioDlar,  that  alhMlii 
With  pfeaeiibf  Wioepeet  to  recent  ece«ee, 
4ialliolcree|eTerrboeen.    With  the  voio* 
Of  eeodcscendinf  f 


Of  eeodcscendinf  fentfctoett,  addrce* 
TAy  kindred  people.    Shon  the  dirtaot  air. 
The  for«>al  j  rfina  the  flippaaMr  too  imeatl 
The  lightoeae  too  theatrical :  the  tUrtfe 
That  waken  (bra  while  the  llefenins  ei 
auA  waken  to  antipathy.    Be  warm, 
Yet  tnrp:  anile  an  aolmated  wM 
WitiTdi^hWed  <r 


Tile  direcdooa  for  the 

of  topics  ara  not  laaa  admirab  1 

■1  rni.i»[  nflt,  (Ji^TiBrnni  *^e^h « tiviif.Q»i«irrh 

Ccni^i^r  r(jirtHaU-n|,  C}ui^fcL$  biiag 

Faieh  U  t>«'h*{ik  tliy  tiifiLc.     Ob  I  tifW«» 
Of  ma^T  iinitrip»Hi*4,t«3  ctnrk 
Fv  iifilfitirffxl  Dilihdk     AlCrrrTpl:  ivol  Id 


Bui  fn]Mr«ii,iauod«<n4rra(lDn  tuucb 
TU  tl»|»rlut  thtmt.    Ck»r  ar^ uinentd  DUariU 
III  *heft  nKXMfk^D  i  j'li.  Elie  h^ttwic  dnbjiM 
Stpill  M^iiipy  Pli*ntian'i  f(*irifiJl,  •r-ol- 
Tli«  weak  aenHia'k  nnbclM  i  his  d«nMl 
4tai<i  into  Taiilk  remlTim  i  it\f  d*«>iL)r 
Oi  1  jwi.ir  nl  J  w^i w,  Tbe  I4  bEl  (iff  ebtoi4— 
Ih  r"!!*  <Hji,-  k  ^mtilwff  L->r  fftp^vwv  p]t*iraknjiidj 

theee  v*  ihe'potent  inetancee  eublime 
That  bcu  beeeme  tl^  eabjeet  and  thyeetfi 
The  bold  emnplee  that  aommand  belief  1 
Tha  JudffBMBi  aad  ih«  paeeioaa  at  a  etreka 
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Convince  and  moTc  ;  rrp«l  with  wvi 
The  Keptie'a  rebel  reason  ;  and  inform 
Th«  neaoesl  Intellect  with  imunt  lifhu" 


After  preachine  at  Haverhill  for 
ei^ht  jrears  he  Became  diasatufied 
with  lua  situation.  The  salary  was 
not  large  enough  to  support  his 
crowing  family,  and  in  all  probabi- 
ncy,  he  felt  that  he  had  in  a  good 
de^ee  outgrown  his  parish,  although 
it  IS  a  most  delightful  village,  ex- 
ceeded by  none  in  New  England  in 
beauty;  while  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  hearers  were  people  of  taste 
and  intelligence,  and  all  of  respecta- 
bility. To  a  man  of  mind,  the  spirit 
of  genius  working  within  nim,  to  be 
confined  for  years  to  the  same  small 
Arete  of  friends,  to  the  same  walls 
and  to  the  same  pulpit,  has  a  bad 
effect  upon  his  career  of  improve- 
ment; nence,  it  so  often  happens 
that  voung  men  of  great  promise  are 
found  of  BO  little  importance  in  later 
life.  They  grow  indolent,  rusty,  and 
mannerists,  until  what  beamed  in 
morning  glory  once,  sits  in  a  com- 
mon-place evenine.  Abbot  felt  all 
this,  and  panted  for  a  wider  field, 
and  some  other  minds  to  travel  over. 
He  is  a  slave  in  the  vineyard  who  has 
to  write  two  sermons  a  week.  He 
can  have  no  more  spirit  than  a  pack- 
horse  who  is  to  travel  thirty  miles  a 
day,  without  his  belle.  A  council 
was  called  and  he  had  an  honorable 
dismission.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
settled  in  Beverly,  a  town  on  the 
seaboard,  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
Rev.  Doctor  McKeiui,  who  had  been 
elected  President  of  Bowdoin  Col- 
lege. Here  Doctor  Abbot  lived  in 
peace  and  harmony  the  rest  of  his 
days.  His  literary  ambition,  per- 
haps, was  always  kept  alive,  but  he 
found  no  time  to  indulge  in  the 
charmine  wanderings  of  general  lite- 
rature, for  which  he  was  eminently 
calculated.  The  system  of  theologi- 
cal instruction  in  the  United  States 
may,  and  perhaps  is,  the  best  for 
the  people  at  large,  but  the  worst  for 
the  mmd  of  the  clergyman.  There 
most  be  an  ascendine  series  of  duties 
to  call  forth  the  whole  vigor  of  one's 
intellect.  The  Hierophant  was 
obliged  to  go  ihrouf^  various  grades 
of  discipline  before  he  reached  his 
exalted  office  or  obtained  the  mas- 
tery of  wisdom.  In  the  English  and 
Catholic  churches  there  are  several 
steps  from  crape  to  lawn,  and  much 


mental  exertion;  while  in  our  Con- 
gregational churches  the  boy  of  20 
years  of  age  reaches  the  day  of  bis 
ordination  Uie  top  of  his  honors  and 
power,  and  then  is  called  to  labor  in 
the  path  for  life.  To  satisfy  us  of 
the  subduing  and  paralyzing  effects  of 
this  continued  hard  labor,  we  have 
only  to  consider  how  much  one  of 
these  clergymen,  blessed  with  a  long 
lif&  has  to  perform.  Take  the  case 
of  Dr.  William  Symmes,  of  Andover, 
who  died  in  1807.  He  was  a  clcargy- 
man  Bb  years— settled  in  one  pansh 
for  nearly  half  a  oentunr.  He  wrote 
over  4,500  sermons^  of  about  7,000 
words  each.  The  writer  of  this 
article  once  found  this  great  divine 
burning  his  works,  and  remonsirated 
asainst  the  course  be  was  pursninc. 
Had  I  been  so  situated  that  I  couHl 
have  spent  my  time  in  componnff 
three  hundred  sermons  only  instead 
of  this  pile,  then  there  mig^t  have 
been  something  worth  preserving 
among  them ;  but  they  are  the  labors 
of  a  man  who  was  obliged  to  preach 
two  sermons  a  we^,  and  they  bear 
the  marks  of  this  neoessitv  upon 
them.  These  observations  anadow- 
ed  out  a  great  doctrine,  although  it  ap- 
plied less  forcibly  to  this  great  man 
than  to  most  others,  for  he  had  » 
vigorous  mind  in  a  sound  body,  and 
hwi  ymtte/D.  with  more  pains  and 
care  than  most  men.  Among  his 
productions  there  were  many  worth 
preserving  that  be  devoted  to  the 
flames. 

Doctor  Abbot  lived  a  ouiet  life  at 
Beveri^r,  mudi  renected  oy  his  oon- 
creeation,  until  188&  when  he  found 
his  health  impaired  oy  his  sedentarr 
habits ;  but  belonging  to  a  long-lived 
nee,  no  serioas  apprehensionB  wae 
felt  by  bis  firiends  that  his  dissolution 
was  near.  A  voyage  was  recommend- 
ed to  him,  aild  he  sailed  for  Cuba  in 
February,  1828.  He  stayed  in  that 
delightful  Island  several  mondis  and 
thru^ht  himself  quite  recovered;  bat 
on  his  return  he  was  taken  sick,  and 
died  at  Statoi  Island,  New-York, 
with  the  yelkm  fever,  June  7, 1829L 
His  letters  from  Cnba  were  published 
after  his  death  and  were  eztensivety 
read.  He  published  nevend  occa- 
sional sermons,  and  a  volume  ot 
discourses  to  mariners,  which  have 
been  very  useful  to  that  claas  of 
people,  and  which  may  be  read  with 
profit  by  any.    All  the  productknt 
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Aom  his  pen  flfaow  that  he  was  born 
§ar  m  fine  Addisonian  scholar;  there 
were  ease,  grace,  elegance^  and  often 
genius,  in  his  Uterary  labors.  He 
was  a  thorough  hater  of  controver- 
«ial  diyinity,  in  which  vortex  half  the 
ecclesiastical  mind  of  the  country 
had  been  most  unfortunately  ab- 
sorbed. Two  chivalroas  divines  in 
former  days,  like  Coeur  de  Lion  and 
Saladin,  met,  with  mortal  weapons 
of  aig;ument,  on  the  arena  of  debaie; 
^-flames  of  intellect  blazed  fix>m  the 
fight;  and  then  all  was  dark  again: 
and  the  utmost  that  after  ages  could 
say  of  them,  was,  that 

•*  Tkc^  left  a  nUM  At  vhieh  (tw  world  gnw  pda, 
To  poiat  *.  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale.** 

The  pulpit  is,  unquestionably,  th4 
great  school  of  the  nation,  but  there 
are  vast  impiwements  to  be  made 
upon  the  system  of  convejring  rali- 
gioos  instruction  to  mankind. 

Mr.  Abbot  never  qDarrelled  with 
the  dogmas  of  any  sect,  nor  even 
admittM  any  one  to  interlierB  with 
his  creed.  BeUeving  much,  feeline 
niQch^  hoping  much,  he  persevered 
in  domg,  as  well  as  believing:  and 
while  me  man  of  faith  ooiud  not 
quarrel  with  him,  for  he  said  nothing 
to  ofiend,  and  the  man  of  works 
eoold  not  find  fault  with  him,  for  he 
iittea«d  nothing  that  should  oppose 
his  creed,  and  acted  with  him  m  all 
the  good  deeds  for  which  he  con- 
tended. It  is  astonishing  that  so 
many  have  labored  in  th«r  high  vo- 
cation with  such  limited  effect.  This 
must  be  mended.  More  good  must 
be  done  by  the  sameefiR>rt|  this  is 
practicable— "«  is  devouUy  to  be 
vidtedjbr."  If  "A«  tpko  acta  mii#i 
vaffevy  and  hs  vho  tidnka  mutt 
tnoum.**  it  is  more  firom  the  folly  of 
man,  tnan  from  the  intentkm  of  hea- 
ven. 

"  Behold  (iM  vay« 
or  n»Ttn^  eternal  deatlny  lo  man, 
Fare^ar  Jwi*  bmevoloiit,  apd  viM  s 
That  Vutaa'a  awful  ttcpa,  howa'u-  ponoad 
By  Texinf  Torture  and  IntruriTe  Pata, 
•bevM  MVM  be  dlvMod  from  her  ohaM, 


Samusl  Abbot,  a  great  benefactor 
of  the  theological  institution  in  An- 
dover,  was  a  native  of  that  town, 
but  went  to  Boston  in  early  life  and 
became  a  trader,  where  he  married 
the  widow  Kneeland,  who  was  an 
importer  of  English  goods,  and  a 
woman  of  great  talents.    They  con- 


tinued the  business  together  and  wars 
proqierous.  He  returned  soon  after 
the  revolution  to  emov  his  propertv 
in  his  native  town.  He  had  no  chil- 
dren. Allen,  in  his  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, is  in  error  men  he  says 
that  he  left  one  son.  His  wife  had 
a  son  by  a  former  maniaga  who  is 
living  at  the  present  time,  but  Mr. 
Abbot  died  as  he  had  lived,  childless. 
He  was  a  true  descendant  of  &e 
puritans,  sharp  in  his  bargains,  se- 
vere in  the  exaction  of  his  debts, 
careful  in  his  savings,  and  scrapii-> 
looslv  honest  to  every  one.  It  it 
could  not  be  said  of  hini;  that  kU 
piiy  gai9t  itr  dtariiy  begatu  still  he 
never  widUield  his  share  ot  charity 
when  he  believed  it  to  be  his  duty  to 
give.  Hs  out  of  choice  meant  to  do 
all  the  good  he  could.  He  was  a 
rehsious  man,  and  had  a  high  sense 
of  duty.  Once  when  a  tithmgman 
of  Boston — an  officer  who  has  no 
other  duties  to  perform^  but  to  see 
that  the  laws  for  keeping  the  Sab- 
bath were  put  in  execution — he  stop- 
ped Gtovemor  Hancock  in  the  streets 
of  Boston,  who  was  going  out  to 
dine  on  Sunday,  and  made  him  re- 
turn home.  The  Governor  obeyed  i 
but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  he 
found  the  way  to  his  firiend's  house 
before  the  dinner  was  spoiled.  He 
lived  to  a  good  old  age  and  died  at 
his  house  in  Andover,  April  30,  1812, 
a^  80  years.  Perhaps  no  man 
with  the  same  capacity^  ever  did 
more  than  he  did,  in  makmg  monev, 
in  keeping  it,  in  using  it,  and  finally 
in  disposing  of  it  for  the  benefit  of 
the  community.  He  was  always 
kind  and  centiemanly  in  his  man- 
nera,  loved  society,  and  entertained 
his  firiends  hospitaoly,  at  all  times. 
He  had  aset  o/exceAentmaximsfor 
business,  pleasure,  for  the  field,  the 
school  house,  the  town  meeting,  and 
for  every  place,  and  he  used  them 
without  ever  deviating  from  his  fixed 
rules,  and  always  UMd  them  well. 
His  mind  grew  brighter  as  he  grew 
older,  and  his  dyinjg  speech  is  equal 
to  that  of  any  samf  s  or  martyr|s 
on  record— "I  denre  to  live,"  said 
the  octogenarian,  **if  God  has  anr 
thing  more  for  me  to  do  or  to  sofier." 
Several  yeara  before  his  death  he 

Sive  to  tns  theological  institutbn  a 
rge  sum  of  money  to  found  apro* 
fessorehip,  and  at  his  death  the  bnik 
of  nis  fortune  was  bequeathed  for 
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■dTanciiiff  the  intansts  of  that  highly 
nspectable  aeminary.  His  life  re- 
▼eiifed  the  wtuAe  aoetrine  of  the 
parable,  for  he  made  more  of  his  one 
talent  than  others  have  done  with 
ten,  and  has  doubtless  rec^ved  the 
Bpprobatioa  of  his  master. 

JOHw  Adams,  seoond  Preadent  of 
die  United  Statea.  If  the  images 
and  si;^racriptions  of  Ihe  great  men 
jf  antiquity  were  stamped  upon 
nedais  and  coins  -to  give  fotnze  times 
an  account  of  their  eastence,  and 
tiieir  deeds,  and  this  has  been  con- 
sidered by  all  ages  ainoe^  as  extreme- 
ly proper;  ought  not  we  to  mult^y 
brtef  nistoiies  of  tbooe  who  have 
aaaiated  in  building  up  our  national 
character,  and  in  louiiding  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  the  giojry  of  the 
age  in  which  we  live)  Gratitude, 
patiiotism,  and  justice  answer  that 
we  should.  But  few  among  the  de- 
parted great,  haw  done  more  for 
their  country  than  John  Adams.  He 
was  bom  at  BraintDee^  now  ^uincy, 
OB  the  30th  day  eC  October,  1736. 
He  descended  irom  the  pilgiims. 
His  father  was  a  man  of  plain  good 
sense,  and  inking  th«k  his  son  dis- 
covered msrks  of  fl^qius,  put  him  at 
first  to  school  in  his  n«tive  town  to 
acquire  a  siifficieni  degree  of  knowl- 
edge of  the  classics  t»  gain  admission 
lo  Harvard  oQiIlege;  ot  which  insti- 
tution he  became  a  member  in  1761, 
and  graduated  in  regular  course.  He 
was  distinguislied  asaoBg  his  eon- 
temporaries  £or  those  traits  of  cha- 
racter which  were  hi?  through  life, 
energy,  dimetness^  and  perspicuity. 
No  man  can  mistake  his  meaning. 
On  leaving  eolk^  he  went  to  the 
town  of  Woroestfar  to  teach  a  sch^, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  study  law. 
a  common  oonrse  in  that  day,  ana 
one  that  was  followed  Iom  after- 
wardsi  He  anived  there  am>ut  the 
time  of  Braiddppk's  defeat,  which 
produced  a  great  fiensation  through- 
out the  Colpnies.  The  people  began 
to  see  how  badly  Uie  mother  country 
was  managing  the  afiairs  of  this, 
and  politics  were  the  commoii  topics 
of  the  dav.  The  student's  n^nd  was 
find  with  the  subject,  and  he  rea- 
poned  in  the  spuat  of  pophesy  upon 
It,  but  not  until  he  had  made  himself 
aequainled  with  the  minute  Historv 
of  the  Qoimtry,  sod  oould  re(<$r  witn 
Tsadineas  to  all  the  occurrences  as 
they  happqped  in  every  colony.  This 


study  of  our  history  gave  FranUtai 
and  John  Adams  many  advanta^M 
over  all  their  compeers  in  the  tryjag 
times  of  the  revolution.  In  Worcet- 
ter,  he  studied  law  with  Samuel 
Putnam,  a  baniater  of  law,  for  thao 
theJSoglish  customs  were  in  some 
measure  preserved,  as  it  regarded  the 
bar,  and  the  office  of  barrister  wa»:a 
creation  of  the  court  He  was  avt 
admitted  in  the  county  of  Woroeatsr, 
but  repaired  to  Boston  with  letters  ^ 
recommendation  from  Putnam  to 
Jeremy  Oridley,  then  at  the  head  ef 
the  bar  in  Massachusetts,  who  intro- 
duced him  to  the  court  for  admisaion  ; 
and  gave  him  access  to  his  library 
which  was  then  one  of  the  best  in 
America,  particularly  rich  in  works 
on  the  civil  law.  Mr.  AdamB  com- 
menced the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  his  native  town,  and  traveUed  the 
circuits  with  the  court,  and  of  caumo 
was  well  known  to  a  large  nundber 
of  the  substantial  yeomanry  of  the 
country,  aa  well  as  to  the  merchants 
of  Boston.  In  1766,  be  removed  to 
Boston  at  the  instigation  oi  his  old 
ihend  Gridley,  whose  labors  were 
now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  iriiioii 
were  finished  the  next  year. 

In  1770  ha  was  engaged  as  eoiui- 
sel  for  the  officers  and  soldisrs  em- 
ployed in  *'tfae  massacre"  of  Marsh 
6th,  1770.  It  was  as  bold  in  him,  at 
that  liiDB  a  popular  favorite,  to  have 
undertaken  the  tasL  as  the  rosBOsr 
of  his  conducting  the  defenee  wae 
honorable  to  the  proiiBssion,  of  which 
he  was  a  member;  and  that  he  did 
discharae  his  duties  and  still  zeiained 
his holdon  the  good  opiniim  of  his 
felbw  idtisens  is  a  credit  to  him  and 
to  them. 

He  not  only  opposed  Governer 
Hutchinson  in  his  measures,  as  a 
member  of  the  legislature^  but  he 
come  out  upon  him,  and  upon  the 
proceedinss  of  the  British  ministry 
m  the  public  prints;  and  these  pro- 
ductions)  although  under  a  feiened 
name,  were  soon  known  to  be  from 
his  pen.  Few  of  that  day  ooold 
draw  such  a  bow^  or  pomt  an  arrow 
with  such  unerring  certainty.  In 
1774  he  was  sent  from  Massachu- 
setts a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congress.  He  was  distinguished  at 
once,  and  looked  up  to  as  pne  made 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  bi 
1776.  when  hostilities  had  begun  in 
gooa  earnest^  and  an  army  had  al- 
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ready  assembled  near  Boston,  he 
took  decided  measures  to  have  it 
organized,  and  nominated  George 
Washington  as  generoJissimo,  to  the 
astonishment  ot  those  who  were 
gOTemed  by  local  feelings.  The 
appointment  was  made,  and  Wash- 
ington immediately  joined  the  army. 
when  Mr.  Adams  returned  from 
congress,  he  took  effective  measures 
in  Masaachusetts  to  fit  out  a  respec- 
table marine  for  the  state,  and  Wash- 
ington taking  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  issuing  commissions 
in  tlie  name  of  congress,  thirty-six 
vessels  were  captured  from  the  ene- 
my before  the  close  of  the  year, 
wnich  were  laden  with  munitions  of 
war,  and  articles  which  the  army 
stood  much  in  need  of  at  that  time. 

In  1776  Mr.  Adams  was  again  at 
his  post,  and  on  the  sixth  of  May 
offered  a  preliminary  resolution  to 
the  declaration  of  independence, 
which  was  a  recommendation  to  all 
the  colonies  to  form  state  govern- 
ments of  their  own,  based  on  the 
happiness  and  safety  of  the  people. 
This  was  soon  followed  by  the  reso- 
lution from  Mr.  Lee.  of  Virginia, 
declaring  that  the  colonies  oujght  to 
be  free  and  indenendent.  This  was 
fully  and  ably  discussed  on  the  8th 
and  10th  of  June.  The  further  con- 
sideradon  of  it  was  postponed  until 
the  first  day  of  July,  and  on  that  day 
U  passed,  and  a  committee  was  cho- 
sen to  prepare  a  declaration  m  pur- 
suance of  the  resolution.  Mr.  Adams 
was  one  of  this  committee;  but  it 
was  the  good  fortune  of  Mr.  Jefferson 
lo  have  Seen  the  author  of  that  draft 
Kr.  Adams,  it  is  said,  had  one  pre- 
pared, but  BO  satisfactory  was  Mr. 
Jeflerson's,  that  no  other  draft  was 
produced.  In  some  fiiture  day  we 
may  know  what  he  has  written  on 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Jefferson  always 
nve  Mr.  Adams  the  credit  of  being 
me  ablest  advocate  of  the  measure. 
Mr.  Adams  was  a  member  of  every 
important  committee  while  he  re- 
mained in  congress. 

In  February,  1778  Mr.  Adams 
sailed  for  France,  having  been  ap- 
pomted  a  commissioner  to  supply 
the  place  of  Silas  Dean,  who  had 
been  lecslled.  The  treaty  with 
France  having  been  made  before  he 
reached  the  country,  he  returned  in 
time  to  asmst  the  people  of  his  native 
state,  in  forming  a  constitution.  The 
Vol.  in.   23 


report  which  was  accepted  by  the 
convention  was  from  his  pen,  having 
imdergone  but  few  alterations  in  its 
passage.  In  1780,  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  make  a  treat v 
with  the  States  General  of  Holland, 
and  to  negotiate  a  loan  for  congress. 
He  was  successful.  The  part  Mr. 
Adams  took  in  reg^ard  to  the  treaty 
of  peace  of  1783)  with  Great  Britain, 
is  above  all  praise.  He  assumed  a 
high  responsihiiity  in  the  act,  which 
was  every  way  worthy  of  himself. 

In  1785  Mr.  Adams  was  sent  a 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Court 
of  St.  James.  He  was  the  first  of 
course  from  the  United  States,  and 
his  situation  was  a  deUcate  one ;  but 
by  showing  the  good  sense  of  an. 
honest  man.  the  knowledge  of  a* 
politician,  ana  the  manners  of  a  gen- 
tleman, he  secured  the  respect  and 
affection  of  all  classes  of  people  in . 
England,  and  gave  offence  to  Bone 
at  home. 

In  1788  Mr.  Adams  requested  per- 
mission to  return  home;  this  was- 
granted,  but  he  sought  for  no  repose. , 
he  was  in  the  prime  of  life  and  still 
ready  to  serve  nis  country.  He  had 
been  nominated  with  Washington  as 
one  of  the  candidates  for  the  Presi- 
dency and  Vice  Presidency ;  then, 
the  votes  bore  no  designation:  he 
who  had  the  most  was  President, 
and  the  other  was  Vice  President  j 
but  the  intentions  of  the  people  were 
known — Washington  was  elected 
President  and  Mr.  Adams>  Viee  Pre- 
sident. In  this  office  he  continued 
eight  years.  It  was  no  trifling  affair 
to  preside  over  the  senate,  as  the 
constitution  made  it  his.  duty  to  do, 
when  there  were  no  rules  as  yet  es- 
tablished, and  it  was  at  that  time 
almost  treason  to  allude  to  the  Hous3 
of  Lords  for  rules  and  orders,  al- 
though the  senate  was  in  some 
measure  made  to  represent  that  bo- 
dy. On  several  questions  he  was 
obliged  to  give  die  casting  vote. 

In  1797  Mr.  Adams  was,  on 
the  retiring  of  Washington,  made 
President  of  the  United  States,  which 
office  he  held  only  one  term.  It  was 
a  stormy  time;  the  French'  revolu- 
tion had  iust  reached  its  highJest  point 
of  settlea  delirium  after  some  of  the 
paroxysms  of  its  fury  had  passed 
away.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  took  sides,  some  appro vhig. 
others  deprecating.th9  course  piursued 
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by  R-nnre.  Mr.  Adams  wished  to 
preserve  a  neutrality,  but  found  this 
quite  impossible.  A  navy  was  raised 
with  surprising  promptitude  to  pre- 
vent insolence  and  to  chastise  ag- 
gression. It  had  the  desired  effect, 
and  France  was  taught  that  the 
Americans  were  friends  in  peace,  but 
were  not  fearful  of  war  when  it  could 
not  be  averted.  When  the  historian 
shall  come  to  this  page  of  our  histo- 
ry he  will  do  justice  to  the  sagacity, 
to  the  spirit,  and  to  the  integrity  of 
Mr.  Adams,  and  will  find  mat  he 
had  more  reasons  and  good  ones  for 
his  conduct  than  his  fnends  or  ene- 
mies ever  gave  him. 

In  1801  he  retired  to  his  paternal 
acres  and  passed  bis  days  in  Uterary 
and  scientific  leisure.    His  mansion 
house  was  always  open  to  all  visitors 
who    called  on   him   to  pay    their 
'  I      civilities  to  a  great  man.     There, 
^1      they    were   entertained   in    elegant 
\      simplicity,   with    kindness    without 
;  I      any  parade  or  ostentation.    It  was 
!  I      defigntful  to  see  the  sage  talking  and 
;  I      thinking  of  the  world  as  if  he  were 
"         tlien  a  busy  actor  in  it.    His  memo- 
ry, always  retentive,  was  remarkably 
accurate  to  the  most  protracted  year 
1  i      of  his  life.    The  style  of  his  conver- 
sation was  strong,  manly,  and  clas- 
sical 10  (he  last.    He  spoke  of  the 
dead  of  all  ages  as  though  he  hod 
lived  with  them  and  become  imbued 
with   their  precepts;    and    all    this 
without  any  attempt  to  display  his 
learning.    If  there  was  any  thing  he 
hated  it  was  a  silly  pr^jtender  to  su- 
.  perior  talents,  and  the  world  is  full 
of  such;— they  sometimes  annoyed 
him,  and  his  temper  was  not  always 
'  under  entire  command ;  but  no  man 
could,  and  but  few  ever  did  display 

■  the  honors  of  hospitaUty  with  more 
true  kindness  and  polish  than  Mr. 
Adams.  He  loved  his  native  land ;  he 
dearly  loved  his  own  Massachusetts, 
and  she  ought  to  be,  and  is  proud  of 
him  as  one  of  her  distinguished  sons. 

In  1820  he  was  chosen  by  the 
towii  of  Quincy,  a  member  of  a  con- 
vention of  Massachusetts,  to  revise 
the  constitution,  which,  forty  yearb 
before  had  came  from  nis  pen.  He 
•waa  elected  president  of  that  body, 
but  he  declined  this  honor,  consider- 

■  ing  his  advanced  age,  for  he  was 
now  eighty-five;  and  Isaac  Parker, 
chief  justice  of  the  commonwealth. 
««aa!»  made  the  presiding  officer.    Ola 


as  he  was,  on  one  important  question 
Mr.  Adams  made  a  speech,  and  it 
w'as  a  good  one,  clearly  conveying 
precisely  what  he  meant.  On  hearing 
this  speech,  short  as  it  was,  the  ac 
curate  observer  could  have  satisfac 
lory  proofs  of  what  had  been  called 
the  cnaracteristics  of  his  eloquence 
in  days  gone  by, — energy  qf  thought 
and  exjrressum.  That  sledge-ham- 
mer mode  of  striking  at  a  subject, 
which  was  once  pre-eminently  his,  is 
refreshing,  after  nearing  all  the  prex- 
tiness  of  oratory,  which  like  sweet- 
meats, soon  produce  satiety. 

He  was  delighted  with  all  he  saw 
and  heard  in  this  convention ;  there 
was  more  mind  in  it  than  he  expect- 
ed to  find,  and  higher  acquirements 
than  he  anticipated,  fond  and  partial 
as  he  was  to  his  native  state.  He 
listened  to  the  debates  of  the  con 
vention  with  the  greatest  attention 
and  delight;  for  a  race  of  first  rata 
men  had  grown  up,  such  as  he  wish 
ed  to  see,  wise  in  the  doctrines  of 
constitutional  law,  and  well  acquaint- 
ed with  the  history  of  their  country. 
He  found  that  their  speeches  were 
not  wanting  in  learning,  for  precedent 
and  illustration.  The  fire  of  youxh 
illumuied  the  eye  of  the  patriarch 
when  he  heard  the  master  spirits  of 
that  body,  doing  justice  to  the  leaders 
of  the  revolution ;  fairly  examining 
their  deeds  as  matters  of  history, 
speaking  with  freedom  upon  all  these 
topics  which  were  so  near  and  dear 
to  him.  ''Thank  God  that  I  have 
lived  to  be  a  tritness  of  this  dai/t 
debate"  was,  at  the  close  of  a  (Us 
cussion  upon  some  point  that  was 
ably  treated,  his  empnatic  exclama- 
tion. 

Although  he  had  been  for  twentf 
years  out  of  public  life,  still  he  wa^ 
always  a  pubUc  man.  His  earl) 
works  had  been  read  in  every  part  a 
the  world  where  freedom  had  r 
name,  and  his  pen  was  not  at  reai 
while  he  was  in  retirement.  He  bbm 
error  abounding  and  he  grew  izidig 
nant,  and  strove  to  set  things  right 
and  such  was  his  honesty  ofcharac- 
ter,  that  if  some  were  not  prefMred 
to  be  convinced  by  his  reasonings, 
all  were  satisfied  with  his  facts 
These  communications  to  the  public 
will  be  read  with  more  interest  in  a 
later  period  of  our  history  than  ai 
present.  They  will  be  considered  as 
those  developments  of  minuie  dr- 
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ciimatanoes  that  will  be  more  wanted 
hereatter  to  elucidate  aoiue  points  of 
obacunty,  than  now,  but  at  the  pres- 
ent ume  they  are  acceptable.  The 
Jan^age  of  an  actor  in  the  scenes 
he  describes  seems  endued  with  life, 
if  he  entered  into  them  with  zeal, 
and  in  every  thing  leading  to  the 
revolution  and  of  accomplishing  it, 
Mr.  Adanii»  was  himself  a  part,  and 
V  great  om  Most  other  men  began 
tntir  opposition  to  the  mother  coun- 
try from  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  her  within  the  ten  or  dozen 
years  preceding  the  bursting  of  the 
storm  at  Lexmgton;  it  was  not  so 
with  Mr.  Adams,  he  had  looked  at 
ail  the  events  that  had  transpired 
Ihim  the  landing  of  his  forefathers, 
and  saw  in  them  a  connected  series 
that  would,  to  a  moral  certainty, 
Ksult  in  a  struggle  for  independence. 
Host  of  his  compatriots  were  for 
putting  off  the  evil  day,  he  was  for 
meeting  it  while  he  was  in  the  vigor 
of  liie,  in  order  that  he  might  sit 
down  under  his  own  vine  and  fig 
tree,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening  oi 
li.e,  and  enjoy  peace  and  indepen- 
dence. He  was  folly  aware  ot  the 
price  that  was  to  be  paid  for  this. 
and  was  willing  to  risk  property  and 
life  on  the  chance  of  success.  His 
honor,  he  felt,  was  sale,  whatever 
might  ensue ;  a  halter  and  rack  had 
no  terrors  for  him,  notwithstanding 
they  made  such  fearful  impressions 
OD  the  unaginations  of  many  who 
wished  to  act  with  him. 

In  looking  at  the  nation,  with  a 
0neat  and  comprehensive  mind,  he 
dki  not  foiget  that  parts  made  up  a 
whole.  Tne  welfare  of  his  naUve 
state  occupied  no  small  share  of  his 
thoughts,  and  the  town  of  his  birth 
was  never  Ibrgotten,  as  the  whole 
course  of  his  treatment  of  it  shows. 
He  extended  to  the  people  of  Quincy 
his  paternal  care  while  living,  and 
remembered  them  in  his  will  also. 
He  left  no  small  portion  of  his  mo- 
derate fortune  to  promote  learning 
and  religion  where  he  first  received 
the  naatemal  precepts  of  duty  anjd 
•'irtue,  and  ihey  returned  his  solici- 
tude with  the  fondest  affection, 
rhey  took  a  pride  m  having  him 
among  them,  and  were  grateful  to 
Heaven  that  his  life  was  sreatly  pro- 
tracted. When  he  passed  the  streets 
on  a  ride,  or  walk,  as  was  his  daily 
custom  in  warm  weather,  every  one 


did  him  reverence ;  from  the  Uttle 
urchin  trudging  his  way  to  an  infant 
school,  to  the  aged  who  hud  known 
him  when  young,  and  rising  to  dig- 
nity and  honors  in  his    countrjrs 
cause,  and  who  were  now  wending 
their  way  with  him  to  the  grave. 
This  was  not  a  hollow  courtesy,  it 
was  from  the  heart,  a  true  homage 
of  their  high  respect  for  a  great  man. 
He  must  nave  been  virtuouB,  and 
great  who  has  his  monument  erect- 
ed where  his  cradle  was  rocked,  and 
the  people  of  his  birth  place  are  de- 
lighted to  come  and  read  his  epitaph, 
beiore  Mr.  Adams  was   coiled   to 
close  his  eyes  on  the  things  of  time, 
his  heart  was  made  grateful  to  Hea- 
ven, for  being  permitted  to  see  his 
son  elevated  to  the  office  uf  chief 
magistrate  of  the  American  people. 
How  gratifymg  to  a  father,  must 
this  circumstance  have  been,  know- 
ing as  he  did  how  well  he  had  been 
prepared  by  education  and  princi- 
ples for  the  situation.    The  patriarch 
was  sustained  by  a  kind  providence, 
notwithstanding  his  advanced  age, 
until  the  hall' century  from  the  day  of 
signing  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence had  come,  and  then,  in  the 
midst  of  rejoicings,  his  spirit  departed 
to  join  the  congregation  of  the  just 
On  the  same  day,  a  few  hours  before 
him,  another  signer  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  had  departed.    Mr. 
Jefferson  died  at  noon  on  the  fourdi 
of  July,  1826.    This  was  considered 
us  a  most  wonderfid  event,  and  in 
every  part  of  the  United  States  eulo- 
gies were  pronounced  in  commem- 
moration  of  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
these    worthies   of  the   revolution. 
The    nation,   as   it  were,   gathered 
round  their  hearse,  and  listened  to 
the  strange  events  of  tlic   age  in 
which   these  patriots  lived,  and  to 
the  account  of  the  share  that  each 
took    in    the  affairs  of   that   day. 
Precious   facts   were   brought    out 
which  might  have  been  lost  forever, 
if  not  noticed  at  such  a  time,  which 
are  now  treasured  up  for  tlie  histori- 
an, who  may  soon  take  them  for  his 
page;  for  truly  great  men  make  a 
part  of  history  bdbrc  they  leave  this 
theatre  of  action.    The  day  we  trust 
is  at  hand  when  we  shall  begin  to 
think  the  reputations  of  our  mstin- 
guiahed  men  make  a  part  of  our  na- 
tional glory.    The  former  ages  of  our 
history  have  only  treasured  up  a  ff  # 
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facts  concerning  those  who  were  men 
of  importance  in  their  generation. 
The  friends  of  a  great  man  refrained 
through  modesty,  as  it  was  then 
called,  from  writing  the  hfe  of  their 
relation,  and  others  after  awhile  did 
not  think  themselves  sufficiently  in- 
terested to  make  exertions  to  search 
for  facts  which  the  kindred  of  the  de- 
ceased had  suffered  to  pass  away  un- 
noticed. Mr.  Jefferaon*s  life  has  al- 
ready appeared.  It  abounds  in  inci- 
dent. It  furnishes  much  to  be  re- 
membered and  some  things  to  pass 
over  in  silence.  The  critical  taste  of 
some  more  distant  descendant  will 
expurgate  some  of  the  pages  of  this 
volummous  work,  and  then  deliver 
it  down  to  future  generations.  The 
life  of  Mr.  Adams  nas  not  as  yet  ap- 
peared, but  report  says  that  Jt  is  m 
an  advanced  state  for  the  press. 
From  a  carefiil  perusal  of  these  co- 
pious biographies  of  the  great  actors 
m  the  revolutionary  struggle,  the  ri- 
sing generations  will  have  an  oppor- 
tumty  of  forming  a  correct  judgement 
upon  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Adams  was  a  friend  to  educa- 
tion, good  sound  education,  such  as 
taxed  the  highest  effort  of  the  mind 
to  acquire;  not  that  miscellaneous 
course  formed  from  reading  news- 
papers, novels,  and  mushroom  plays, 
out  such  as  laid  the  foundation  strong 
and  deep.  Attention  to  mathema- 
tics, the  classics,  history,  and  poli- 
tical economy,  was  strictly  insisted 
on  by  him;  not  that  he  neglected 
the  ornamental  parts  of  education, 
but  they  were  not  cultivated  to  the 
exclusion  of  more  solid  matters.  If 
his  own  could  not  be  called  a  finish- 
ed education,  it  was  a  robust  on&  it 
brought  forth  all  the  faculties  of  nis 
mine!,  and  taught  them  to  act  on  all 
the  business  of  life  with  energy  and 
directness.  He  secured  the  Spartan 
firmness  with  as  much  of  the  Athe- 
nian poUsh  as  possible,  but  the  first 
according  to  his  creed  must  at  all 
events  be  secured.  He  was  so  de- 
termined to  speak  what  he  thought, 
that  he  was  not  always  what  the 
world  called  prudent.  But  there  was 
such  an  honejty  in  all  he  said,  that, 
on  reflection,  every  one  was  satisfiea 
with  his  candor  and  frankness,  if  at 
tunes  they  were  a  little  disturbed  at 
^his  freedom.  He  was  ready  to  hail 
the  improvements  of  the  times,  but 
would  not  suffer  the  old  landmarks 


to  be  rudely  removed.  He  regarded 
what  had  l>een  as  rather  what  should 
be  revised,  than  destroyed  ;  and  the 
revolutions  of  the  day  as  confirmine 
rather  than  derogating  the  law  al- 
ready given.  When  some  who  bad 
acted  with  him,  were  desirous  of  do- 
ing away  with  the  common  law  he 
came  out  in  defence  of  it^  with  all 
the  lion-spirit  that  was  within  him ; 
he  had  no  Utopian  notionB,  no  sickly 
sentiments  of  duty.  He  felt  like  a 
man  of  strong  passions,  and  reason- 
ed like  a  man  of  a  strong  mind. 
His  answer  to  a  letter  addreMed  him 
by  the  president  of  the  peace  society 
speaks  out  the  character  of  the  man. 
His  only  method  of  keeping  peace 
was  to  wear  a  sword  and  to  use  it 
when  occasion  required. 

The  person  of  Mr.  Adams  was  an 
index  of  his  mind, — ^his  frame  was 
compact,  sturdy,  and  above  the  or- 
dinary size.  H(is  countenance  beam- 
ed with  intelligence,  and  moral  as 
well  as  physicu  courajge.  His  walk 
was  firm  and  dignifiea  to  a  late  pe- 
riod of  his  life.  There  are  sevmd 
likenesses  of  him  from  the  pencils  ot 
distinguished  artists;  probably  the 
best,  IS  from  the  hand  of  Stuart 
taken  after  the  subject  had  passea 
his  ninetieth  year.  The  picture  from 
which  most  of  the  likenesses  extant 
were  taken,  was  painted  while  he 
was  president  of  the  United  States, 
and  IS  a  very  good  one. 

Samuel  Adams,  one  of  the  eaihest 
patriots  of  the  revolution,  was  bom 
m  Boston,  Mass.,  on  the  22d  of  Sep- 
tember, 1722.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  the  first  settlers  of  the 
Province  of  Maseachnsetts  Bay.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  CoUeec 
and  was  of  the  class  of  1740.  He 
was  educated  for  the  Gospel  minis- 
try, and  although  he  never  entered 
into  that  profession,  still  he  had  an 
air  of  ecclesiastical  solemnity  in  aii 
his  actions,  which  gave  him  great 
influence  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
who  were  a  moral  and  religious  peo> 
pie.  He  was  a  sturdy  I&publican 
from  his  youth,  and  preferred  the 
discussion  of  political  micstions,  to 
any  other  subject  when  Rreal 
events  are  about  to  transpire,  Hea- 
ven seems  to  raise  up  spirits  peculiar- 
ly fitted  for  the  occasion.  He  seemed 
inclined  to  be  conspicuous,  rather  in 
the  halls  of  legislation,  tlian  in  the 
pulpit  or  counting  room.    He  tried 
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his  pen  as  a  political  writer  in  his 
yoatn,   and  felt  the  weight  of  bia 
cou9try'8  wrongs  on  his  shoulders, 
whiie  others  of  his  age^    scarcely 
thought  there  were  any  evds  to  com- 
plain of.    The  zealous  whigs  su(i- 
ported  him,  and  he  labored  wiili  ail 
ois  might    to  sustain  them.     The 
stamp  act,  and  the  imposition  of  du- 
des on  the  necessaries  of  life,  gave 
htm  ample  topios  for  complaint,  and 
he  used  them  with  great  etfect.    He 
behaved  with  great  spirit,  and  deter- 
mination on  the  5th  of  March,  1770. 
when  the  massacre  was  perpetrated 
in  Boston.    He  was  the  orean  of  the 
people  in  insisting  that  the  troops, 
which  had  been  quartered  upon  the 
town,  should  be  removed;  and  bv 
his  energy  that  purpose  was  effected. 
As  a  representative  from  Boston  in 
the  general  court,  he  was  a  leader  in 
all    the    measures    of    that    body, 
asainst   the     Royal    Government. 
When  the  continental  Congress  was 
called,  he  was  sent  a  delegate  from 
Massachusetts,  andimmediatelv  took 
an  active  part  m  that  body.    He  had 
been  so  long  active  in  the  cause  of 
liberty,  that  he,  witli  John  Hancock, 
was  exempted  from  the  general  par- 
don extended  byexecuUve  clemency, 
as  it  was  called^  to  all  others  who 
had  been  active  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom.    He  saw  with  pleasure   the 
drama  open  at  Concord,  because  he 
thought  ne  saw  the  triumphant  close, 
when  his  nation  would  rise  into  pow- 
er and  prosperity.    In  1776  he  was 
foremost  in  the  ranks  of  those  who 
w«B  desirous  of  an  opportunity,  at 
once,  of  making  a  declaration  of  In- 
dependence.     On  leaving  Congress, 
he  was  constantly  employed  m  his 
native  state,  in  some   high  official 
capacity  ami  was  particularly  active 
m  frammg  the  Constitution  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, under  which  he  was  cho- 
sen Lieutenant  Governor,  and  after- 
wards Chief  Magistrate.    His  puri- 
tanical habits,  his  rigid  tenets  in  reli- 
gion, and  liis  grave  and  solemn  elo- 
quence, united  to  unquestionable  ta- 
lents, gave  him  a  hi^h  and  command- 
ing authority  in  hiia  whole  progress 
to  political  eminence.    He  was  cur- 
poially  and  morally  brave,  and  when 
nJB  acquirements  might  have  failed, 
his  intrepidity  securra  him  success. 
He  was  just  such  a  man,  as  was 
wanted  in  such  a  place  and  at  such 
a  time.    There  was  a  simplicity  in 


his  demeanor,  whichS^W^iAtisft- 
with  his  poverty,  gave  ^^^;K^f»«axit 
quity  to  his  whole  charact^Tr^^He 
enacted  Phocion,  while  his  coa4}utor 
Hancock,  assumed  the  splendor  of 
Alcibiades,  without  his  profligacy, 
and  dazzled  the  eyes  of  his  fend, 
and  generous  countrymen,  and  at 
the  same  time  elicited  admiration  by 
his  taste,  and  secured  confidence  by 
his  liberality.  In  American  history, 
Samuel  Adams  does,  and  \\'ill  for 
ages  fill  a  great  space. 

FisHEB  Amxs,  a  man  distinguished 
for  talents  and  patriotism  in  one  of 
the  most  momentous  periods  of  our 
history,  wos  the  youngest  son  of  Dr. 
Nathaniel  Ames,  of  Dedham,  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massacnusetts. 
Dr.  Ames  was  not  only  a  physician 
of  eminrnce,  but  also  a  phdosopher, 
mathematician,  and  patriot  He  for 
many  years  published  the  best  Al- 
manack in  New- England.  This  is 
now,  after  a  lapse  of  three  (juariers 
of  a  century,  a  great  scientific  and 
literary  curiosity.  The  numerous 
astronomical  calculations  were  accu- 
rate; the  remarks  on  husbandry 
and  morals,  interspersed  in  the  work, 
were  judicious ;  and  in  political  eco- 
nomy, the  writer  was  half  a  century 
before  his  contemporaries.  In  the 
number  for  1745,  he  drew  a  picture 
of  the  thick  coming  glories  of  Ameri- 
ca, what  was  then,  probably,  thought 
a  romantic  vision  to  amuse  his  read- 
ers, but  which  is  now  admired  for 
the  accuracy  of  its  traits  and  the 
faithfulness  and  beauty  of  its  color- 
mg.  He  knew  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  he  reasoned  deeply  upon 
theur  destinies.  In  the  fervor  of  his 
patriotic  zeal,  in  1762,  he  erecrivl  a 

Eillar  of  stone  on  the  highway  near 
is  mansion  house,  and  surmounted 
it  with  a  bust  of  the  great  Chatham. 
Time  has  destroyed  the  bust  and 
thrown  down  the  pillar,  but  the  in 
scription  still  remains,  and  is  easil} 
dccyphered  by  the  curious  travcllei 
who  stops  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tri 
bute  of  gratitude  to  the  patriotism  ol 
other  days.  This  philosopher  and 
patriot  died  in  July,  1764,  leaving  a 
widow  and  five  children.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  was  then  only 
six  years  of  age.  His  mother  was  a 
woman  of  great  energy  of  character, 
and  by  her  industry  and  prudence, 
was  enabled  to  ^ve  her  darling  chila 
a  liberal  education.     The  boy  was 
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the  prodigy  of  the  village ;  the  kind 
•leigtibors  thought  that  his  father's 
Liantle  had  descended  upon  him  in 
his  infancy — the  school  master  joined 
ui  the  belit^f^  and  the  grave  pastor  of 
the  pansh  saw  even  more  than  his 
father's  intellectual  glories  kindling 
up  in  him.  The  goc3  mother  Uvea 
to  see  the  widow's  son  wear  the  lau- 
rel of  learningr,  and  the  civic  wreath 
given  to  the  l)enefactor  of  a  nation, 
and  lived  too,  to  drop  the  scalding 
tear  of  ace  upon  the  premature  grave 
of  her  beloved  child.  By  the  assist- 
ance of  the  school  master,  and  the 
pastor  of  the  parish,  he  was  prepared 
for  college  when  ne  was  but  little 
more  than  twelve  years  of  age. 
Young  as  he  was,  he  preserved  his 
virtue  and  purity,  and  sustained  a 
high  reputation  as  a  scholar  while  at 
the  university.  He  graduated  in 
1774,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  much 
too  young  to  commence  the  study 
of  the  law,  the  profession  on  which 
his  mind  was  bent.  To  fill  up  the 
years  of  juvenility,  and  to  assist  in 
supporting  himself,  he  took  a  school 
and  continued  as  an  instrucier  for 
several  years.  At  this  time,  and  be- 
fore, ana  since,  such  a  course  was 
common  for  some  of  our  first  young 
men  on  leaving  college,  and  the  very 
school  which  v»as  taught  by  Ames, 
had  been  umier  the  care  of'  several 
young  grnilemt'n,  in  succession,  who 
afterwards  tilled  the  highest  stations 
in  the  community — Chief  Justice 
Cushing,  General  Joseph  Warren, 
Governor  Increase  Sumner,  and  oth- 
ers, were  iiistructers  of  the  grammar 
school  in  Roxbury,  which  was  one 
of  the  first  established  in  Massachu- 
setts, soon  {liter  the  first  setllenient 
of  our  country.  This  occupation  is 
calculated  to  give  habits  of  circum- 
spection and  attention  to  youthful 
minds;  and  has  a  very  beneficial 
efiect  on  the  future  character  of  the 
professional  man,  if  not  continued 
too  long.  At  this  time  Ames  review- 
ed his  classical  studies,  and  indulged 
in  the  fa.*»('inations  of  general  litera- 
ture. This  was  doing  well,  for  the 
usual  avtniiies  of  business  were  then 
closed ;  and  beside  the  school  room 
and  the  pulpit— and  these  at  that 
time  were  out  scanty  means  for 
bread,  there  was  nothing  open  for 
young  ambition,  but  the  army;  to 
this  courso  he  did  not  incline.  In 
1T78,  he  entered  the  office  of  th«  late 


honorable  Willinm  Tudor,  a  gentle- 
man of  talents,  of  fine  manners  and 
amiable  disposition,  moving  in  the 
firsi, circles  of  fashion  and  intellect, 
which  connexion  gave  Ames  an  op- 
portunity of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  best  minds  m  the  state. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1781, 
and  immediately  commenced  prac- 
tice in  his  native  town.  In  1790  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  es- 
taMished  their  State  Constitution, 
and  Courts  were  opened  and  the 
payment  of  debts  were  again  en- 
forced by  the  rules  of  law.  The  col- 
lecting business  went  on  briskly,  for 
the  harvest  was  large  and  the  la- 
borers  were  few.  Every  lawyer  had 
as  much  as  he  could  do.  Many 
cases  were  litigated  with  great  perti- 
nacity, and  as  there  were  but  few 
decisions  of  our  former  provincial 
courts  that  had  been  noted  down 
with  suflScient  accuracy  to  become 
established  precedents,  there  was 
then  a  more  glorious  uneertainty  in 
the  law  ihaii  at  the  present  day, 
when  so  many  good  decisions  have 
been  reported.  Ames  soon  became 
distinguished  as  an  advocate,  for  he 
was  well  grounded  in  general  prin- 
ciples, andargucd  with  great  fluency 
and  eloquence  the  cause  of  his  client ; 
but  later  year^  proved  that  the  bar 
was  not  his  field  of  fame.  The  dull 
might  aflecl  to  think  that  he  was 
not  profound  in  his  law ;  but  good 
judges  have  declared  that  but  few 
young  iTien  who  came  to  the  bar  at 
that  period  knew  so  much  of  prece- 
dent or  elementary  principles,  as 
Anil's  did.  No;  the  difficulties  in 
his  path  at  the  bar,  were  not  want 
of  talents  or  acquirements;  they 
were  the  delicacy  and  quickness  of 
his  feelings,  which  made  him  shrink 
from  every  thine:  like  trick  or  bad 
inanagement  in  nis  client  or  oppo- 
sing counsel.  The  hesitation  or  ter- 
giversation of  a  witness  would  dis- 
turb him  through  a  whole  cause,  and 
the  moment  he  felt  his  side  of  the 

Question  was  wrong,  his  good  genius 
eacrted  him,  and  an  evil  one  of  gi- 
gantic proportions  stalked  before 
him,  and  named  a  future  meeting, 
not  at  Phillippi,  but  in  that  very  place 
where  the  jury  should  bring  in  a 
verdict.  It  was  in  the  dehberatiTe 
assnmblv  where  Ames  was  bom  to 
shine.  This  a  sagacious  public  saw, 
and  brought  him  mto  the  convention 
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A  1788,  called  in  Massachusetts  to 
<liBcu88  the  merits,  and  if  occeptable 
io  the  members,  to  adopt  the  federal 
constitution.  To  put  things  in  their 
lisht  way  required  a  herculean  etrug- 
ffe.  Ignorance  ^vns  to  be  enlight- 
ened, error  chased  away,  the  corro- 
dings  of  wounded  pride  to  be  as- 
suaged, and  the  murmers  of  disap- 
pointed ambition  stifled.  Most  of 
the  master  spirits  in  the  conve^ition 
aaw  the  danger  of  a  premature  de- 
cision on  the  <iue8tion,  and  protract- 
ed the  debate  in  every  form  which 
ingenuity  could  devise.  Gaining 
time  was  of  great  importance  to  the 
Criends  of  tl^  Union;  they  firmly 
believed  that  their  opposcrs  could  not 
kold  out  long,  and  those  who  were 
teachable,  woukl  learn  to  do  right, 
by  having  line  upon  line^  and  pre- 
cept  upon  precept,  and  their  anticipa- 
tions were  venfied.  Parsons,  Orne, 
Strong,  King,  and  others,  were  with 
Ames,  and  seniors  to  him.  assisted 
in  the  great  work.  It  would  be  idle 
to  attempt  to  mark  out  precisely  any 
individual's  part  of  labor  or  honor  in 
bringing  about  the  adopiion  of  the 
federal  constitution  AH  had  enough 
to  do,  and  all  did  well.  The  saihe 
year  Ames  was  sent  a  rpprosentative 
nrom  Dedham,  and  such  then  wns 
the  extent  of  his  fame  ns  an  orator 
and  a  politician,  that  when  the  fede- 
ral constitution  was  established,  and 
put  into  operation,   he  was  elected 

Xsrntative  to  conarress,  from  Suf- 
district,  then  including  the  town 
of  Dedham.  This  was  the  more  ex- 
iraordinnry  as  Boston  contained  ma- 
iiy  distinguished  men  senior  to  Ames, 
who  would  not  have  brought  forwara 
any  cogent  excuse  to  ne  relieved 
from  ihnt  honor  if  it  had  been  oftered 
them  at  that  time;  but  he  rode  over 
all  the  pretensions  of  his  rivals  on 
the  irresisiable  current  of  popular  fa- 
vor. Much  was  expected  of  him  in 
this  new  situation,  and  no  one 
amongst  his  friends  was  disappointed 
in  his  hopes.  He  was  only  to  be 
seen,  to  plea»>,  to  be  heard,  to  be  ad- 
mired, and  only  to  be  known  to  in- 
spire confidence  and  love.  His  fer- 
vor, his  honesty,  his  manly  inde- 
pemlencp,  as  well  as  his  eloquence, 
secured  the  permanency  of  his  fame. 
He  frequently  in  the  House,  joined 
in  the  skirmish  as  well  as  in  the 
solemn  war  of  words,  and  always 
came  off  with  honor,  if  not  with  vic- 


tory. The  8pe  ii  h  «vh.cn  raised  his 
reputation  to  vhe  highest  pinnacle  of 
renown,  was  on  the  appropriation 
bill,  a  simple  resolve  for  carrying 
into  effect  the  British  treaty.  From 
childhood  I  have  heard  this  speech 
compared  with  the  great  Lpecunena 
of  ancient  and  modern  oratory,  and 
even  now,  after  a  lapse  of  almost 
thirty  years,  eulogy  upon  it  from 
living  tongues  ffews  as  fresh  and 
balmy  as  it  did  the  moment  when 
the  last  accent  of  the  speaker,  on 
this  memorable  occasion,  died  upon 
the  ear. 

He  attended  congress  only  one 
session  after  this  great  effort,  and 
when  his  time  expired  for  the  fourth 
congress,  he  declined  belntf  elected 
to  the  fifth.  His  health  had  for 
many  years  been  feeble,  and  was 
now  growing  worse.  On  returning 
from  political  life,  he  intended  to  re> 
sume  his  practice  at  the  bar,  but  he 
found  this  more  difficult  than  he 
probably  expected ;  his  own  nerves 
were  no  better  braced  for  the  rough 
parts  of  his  profession,  than  they 
were  eight  years  before ;  others  too 
had  grown  up  into  the  consideration 
and  confidence  of  the  public,  and  of 
course  his  services  were  not  so  much 
wanted;  and  after  a  struggle  of  a 
few  years,  in  which  he  gamed  but 
little  fame  in  his  profession,  he  pave 
up  the  practice  of  the  law  nltogtlher, 
and  devoted  himself  to  agriculture 
and  books.  In  1798,  he  consented 
to  act  in  the  executive  council  of 
Massachusetts ;  but  this  was  rather 
as  a  compliment  to  his  friend  and 
neighbor  Governor  Sumner,  for 
whose  virtues  and  talents  Ames  had 
the  highest  respect  and  admiration. 
In  the  year  1800,  he  was  selected  by 
the  public  to  deliver  an  eulogy  on 
the  death  of  Washington.  On  such 
a  subject  it  was  supposed  he  would 
pour  out  an  irresistable  tide  of  grief 
and  lamentation,  but  it  was  not  so ; 
a  more  calm  and  connected  piece  of 
composition  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
works,  than  the  oration  on  Wash- 
ington, and  for  this  reason,  it  has 
survived  the  extinction  of  countless 
labors  of  this  sort.  In  1804,  Ames  was 
elected  President  of  Harva  d  Col- 
lege; but  nature  was  too  far  ex- 
hausted in  him,  and  he  knew  it,  for 
such  an  undertaking.  He  now  felt 
that  the  canker  worm,  which  wag 
depositea  in  the  blossom,  would isooii 
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effect  his  work,  and  the  fruit  must 
fall;  contrary  to  the  fears  of  his 
friends,  he  linojered  on  for  some  time, 
and  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1808, 
of  a  consumption.  His  settmg  sun 
was  serene  as  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion could  make  it.  He  felt  that  it 
was  early  in  the  common  course  of 
life,  for  one  so  connected  with  the 
world,  b  V  his  labors  and  sympathies, 
to  leave  It ;  but  the  man,  his  taste 
and  judgement  had  singled  oat  from 
all  men  that  ever  lived,  as  mere  men. 
was  Sir  William  Jones,  and  he  died 
younger  than  the  sick  man  then  was. 
At  the  request  of  the  citizens  of  Bos- 
ton, his  remains  were  broufi;ht  into  the 
metropolis,  and  his  early  friend  Mr. 
Dexter,  pronounced  an  eulogv  on 
the  occasion.  Not  sinco  the  death 
uf  Sumner  and  Washington,  had 
there  been  so  general  a  mourning 
tliroughout  the  Commonwealth. 
Even  the  rancor  of  partjr  for  a  time 
was  sncrificed  at  a  patriot's  tomb. 
Soon  after  his  death,  a  collection  of 
his  works,  such  as  couid  be  readily 
found  and  identified,  were  published ; 
bwl  Ames*  works^  though  full  of  fine 
sentiments,  patriotic  lieelings,  and 
beautiful  fijTures,  do  not  do  entire 
justice  to  his  fame  and  character. 
They  were  mostly  written  or  deli- 
vered in  the  tremor  of  pohtical  anxie- 
ty, or  in  the  hours  of  despondency 
and  evil  forebodings.  Many  of  his 
productions,  which^  had  a  high  repu- 
tation for  the  day,  were  not  written 
for  posterity. 

The  time  has  arrived  when  we  can 
irpeak  of  Fisher  Ames,  as  one  whose 
enaraeter  no  longer  depends  on  the 
personal  feelings  of  the  living;  we 
can,  after  the  grass  and  vrild  weeds 
have  waved  over  his  ashes  for  more 
than  twenty  five  years,  see  him,  as 
he  ought  to  be  seen  by  the  worid, 
{tee  from  the  shininr  robes  of  his 
apotheosis,  with  whicn  his  personal 
and  poKtical  friends  adoroea  him,  at 
his  death,  and  equally  free  from  the 
gaping  wounds  made  in  the  mantle 
of  his  fame,  by  bitter  adversaries, 
when  his  tongue  was  silent,  and  his 
pen  hiid  aside. 

We  can  now  approach  him  cahnly, 
and  examine  with  candor  and  im- 

Sartiality,  the  services  he  has  ren- 
cred  his  country,  and  the  sacrifices 
he  made  to  perform  them,  and  can 
also  measure  the  amount  of  his  ac- 
^luixemcnis,  and  analyz£  the  powers 


of  his  mind  with  fairness  and  discri- 
mination. He  was  an  eh^gant  rather 
than  a  profound  scholar.  He  was  • 
well  read  in  geography,  history  and 
the  government  of  nations^  both  in 
ancient  and  modern  times.  In  polite 
literature,  he  was  amongst  the  first 
of  the  age  in  which  he  was  educated. 
In  Biblical  criticism,  he  was  well  in- 
formed, for  one  out  of  the  profession 
of  divinity ;  some  of  his  readings  ut 
the  Holy  Scriptures  had  much  of  no- 
velty, taste,  and  pietv,  in  them.  He 
measured  and  gauged  our  institutions, 
civil,  political,  and  religious,  to  the 
depths  of  their  foundations,  and  cal- 
culated what  their  altitude  might  be, 
if  prosperity  should  attend  us ;  and 
every  particle  of  his  learning,  and 
every  power  of  his  understanding, 
were  brought  to  illustrate  and  enforce 
his  views  upon  these  subjects. 

The  predominant  qualities  of  his 
mind  were  easily  discovered  to  bo 
imagination — a  felicitous  power  of 
coinbination— a  quickness  of  thought 
and  a  readiness  in  forcibly  applymg 
his  thoughts  to  the  subject  under  con- 
sideration. These  mental  elements 
of  eloquence  were  aided  by  physical 
properties,  perhaps  equally  necessary 
to  form  the  great  orator ;  and  all  were 
under  the  inifiuence  of  a  lovely  enthu- 
siasm. Philosophers  may  reason  for- 
ever on  the  properties  of  the  mind, 
and  after  all,  tney  will  find  there  exists 
a  mysterious  communion  beiwfH»n 
enthusiasm  and  futurity.  No  leaf 
was  scattered  from  the  cavern  until 
the  Sybil  was  shaken  with  the  god. 
Prophecy  and  poetry  were  once  of  a 
kindred  nature,  and  the  connection  is 
not  destroyed.  The  visions  of  the 
seer  which  enter  far  into  futurity, 
have  often  more  of  terror  than  hope 
in  them ;  and  it  cannot  be  deiiieil,  that 
these  images  of  terror  hovered  around 
the  head  of  Ames,  in  every  political 
vision  he  saw,  and  formed  an  ingre- 
dient in  every  prophecy  which  cams 
from  his  tongue  or  pen.  But  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  that  he  was  bom  in 
the  dawn  of  a  political  excitement, 
which  continued,  in  various  forms^ 
through  every  hour  of  his  life ;  ana 
he  drank  deeply  of  the  murmurs,  the 
wailings,  and  the  inquietudes  of  hi» 
country.  In  his  childhood,  he  grieved 
at  the  solicitude  of  his  parents  and 
neighbors,  for  their  impending  fate. 
During  his  college  life,  he  saw  the 
storms  gathering  to  burst  on  his  nii- 
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tive  land,  and  he  witnessed  the  first 
scene  of  blood  in  the  drama  of  the 
revoiutibn;  nor  had  the  horrors  of 
war  entirely  passed  away  when  he 
commenced  nis  professional  duties. 
When  he  entered  pohtical  life,  it  was 
a  time  of  deep  distress—the  country 
was  not  only  smarting  with  her 
wounds,  but  was  nearly  fainting  for 
loss  of  blood,  and  no  one  near  to  sus- 
tain her.  When  he  was  first  har- 
nessed for  pohtical  warfare,  anarchy 
had  reared  her  head,  and  seemed  far 
more  dreadful  ih^n  hostile  armies. 
Soon  after  the  exertions  of  our  patri- 
ots to  establish  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, the  French  revolution  broke  out 
For  a  patriot  then  to  think  of  repose, 
was  in  vain.  Volumes  of  infernal 
smoke  and  fire  extended  across  our 
political  hemisphere,  threatening  to 
overthrow  all  tne  institutions  of  our 
country.  Many,  it  is  true,  were 
aware  of  the  danger,  but  Ames  saw 
with  dismay,  that  some  of  his  fellow 
citizens  who  had  acted  patriotically, 
and  fought  bravely  to  estabUsh  our 
indepenaencc,  were  standing  and  ga- 
zing upon  the  baleful  li^ht,  until  they 
were  growing  stupid  with  astonish- 
ment, or  becoming  enamoured  w;ith 
the  ^lare  around  them.  This  delusion 
of  his  countrymen  struck  to  liis  soul, 
and  he  breathed  his  mental  agonies 
in  a  hundred  speeches,  or  threw  his 
thoughts,  all  confused  as  they  were, 
on  tne  couiidcss  win^  of  public 
journals ;  and  these  fugitive  thoughts 
arc  gathered  and  bundled  up  with 
others  of  scarcely  a  less  deliberate 
character,  and  appear  in  his  works ; 
and  many  have  caiped  at  these  pro- 
ductions, without  looking  at  otners 
from  his  pen,  written  with  some  de- 
gree of  care,  and  which  are  less 
amenable  to  criticism.  In  most  cases 
he  wrote  for  immediate  effect,  and  his 
ends  were  accomplished ;  but  not- 
withstanding the  haste  in  which 
many  of  his  political  numbers  were 
Mrritt'en,  who  can  pretend  to  say  that 
they  do  not  abound  in  "g-enw  qf 
jnireat  ray  serene  ?"  Had  these  been 
skilfully  set,  and  polished  with  care, 
they  would  have  formed  a  wreath  of 
beauty  and  immortaUty.  In  almost 
every  thing  which  came  from  his 
mind,  there  are  numerous  graces  be- 
yond the  rules  of  art,  and  some 
things,  even  whole  essays,  that  but 
few  would  dare  attempt  to  mend. 
There  is  an  impress  of  genius  on  the 


very  humblest  uf  his  labors,  and  in- 
deliole  marks  of  learning,  strength 
and  wisdom,  in  his  higher  efforts; 
but  on  his  eloquence  will  rest  his  great 
superiority  to  many  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  were  with  him  in  public 
life.  His  eloquence  was  unique  in  his 
own  country,  formed  on  no  model 
and  governed  by  no  scholastic  rule. 
It  was  unlike  the  eloquence  of  Dex- 
ter, which  was  solemn,  argumenta- 
tive and  slow,  and  whose  warmth 
was  created  like  that  of  the  axis  of 
the  carriage  wheel,  on  which  is  borne 
a  ponderous  piece  of  ordnance,  rather 
by  the  weignt  of  the  burden,  than 
the  velocity  of  the  motion ;  nor  did 
it  resemble  the  eloquence  of  Patrick 
Henry — the  sudden  transports  of 
genius  and  passion  which  produced 
surprise  as  well  as  delight ;  but  it  was 
the  overfiowings  of  a  tender  heart 
and  a  prolific  brain,  aided  by  a  melo- 
dious voic&  and  was  eaually  fascina- 
ting in  colloquy,  anecdote  or  decla- 
mation. 

If  the  champion  who  slew  one 
monster  in  the  land,  was  constituted 
a  tutelar  saint  for  his  services,  what 
honors  should  he  decreed  to  him,  who 
in  early  manhood,  went  out  to  con- 
tend in  mortal  combat,  with  drains 
of  every  kind,  and  never  unbuckled 
liis  armor,  nor  dropped  the  point  of 
his  sword,  until  the  noon  of  life,  when 
nature  sunk  exhausted  by  the  con- 
flicts 7 

BfiNfiDJCT  Arnold,  a  Mnjor  Ge- 
neral in  the  American  army  of  the 
revolution,  a  native  of  Connecticut, 
was  as  brave  a  soldier  as  wore  a 
sword ;  but  his  laurels  were  all  tar- 
nished by  an  act  of  treason  against 
his  country.  In  the  autumn  ot  1775, 
he  was  sent  up  the  Kenntbfck,  with 
a  body  of  twelve  or  fifte<*n'nnindred 
men,  to  march  from  the  head  of 
navigation,  through  an  uninhabited 
wilderness,  to  co-operate  with  Mont- 
gomery in  taking  Q,uebec.  The  ex- 
pedition was  unfortunate,  but  Arnold 
did  all  man  could  do  in  the  cause. 
He  was  compelkd  to  leave  Canada, 
but  his  retreat  was  made  in  a  soldierly 
and  skilful  manner.  In  the  taking 
of  Burgoyne,  he  g  lined  new  honor ; 
he  urged  Gates  to  make  the  attack 
on  the  7th  of  October,  and  on  tha 
day  as  well  as  on  the  I9lh  of  the  pre- 
ceding month,  he  fought  as  a  tiger. 
Like  the  Macedonian  modman,hehad 
great  method  in  his  fury.— Anecdot/  a 
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are  told  of  his  valor,  worthy  of  the 
most  heroic  ages.  After  this,  his  ex- 
travagance and  profligacy  brought 
him  to  great  straits,  and  he  took 
such  extortionary  means  to  relieve 
himself,  as  brought  on  him  the  seve- 
rest animadversions  of  the  citizens, 
and  the  most  cutting  rebukes  from 
the  officers  of  the  army,  in  conse- 

3uence  of  which,  he  meditated  a 
eep  and  lasting  revenge.  The  no- 
ble mind  of  Washington  was  above 
suspicion,  and  he  gave  Arnold  an 
important  command,  no  less  than 
that  of  West  Point.  Here  he  plotted 
his  treason ;  and  under  the  pretence 
that  he  had  repented  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  contest,  he  opened 
a  correspondence  with  an  officer  of 
the  British  army,  and  laid  a  plan  to 
surrender  to  him  the  garrison  at  West 
Point.  A  train  of  fortuitous  events 
frustrated  this  design,  and  Arnold 
fled  to  the  British;  from  thence  he 
issued  a  circular  to  vindicate  himself 
and  at  the  same  time  to  persuade 
others  to  follow  his  example ;  but  he 
eflected  neither.  He  was  appointed 
Brigadier  General  in  the  Bntish  ar- 
my, and  was  sent  to  ravage  Virginia. 
On  his  return  from  this  inglorious 
expedition,  he  went  to  New-London, 
his  native  county  in  Connecticut, 
and  there  carried  fire  and  sword 
amongst  his  brethren,  contrarjr  to 
every  law  of  honorable  warfare. 
When  his  treason  was  first  known, 
he  was  burnt  in  effigy  in  Philadel- 
phia, and  other  places,  and  was 
stricken  from  the  register  of  the 
United  Slates  army,  by  order  of 
Congress ;  but  time  can  never  eflface 
his  name  from  the  rolls  of  infamy ; 
he  will  hang  forever  in  effigy  for  the 
finger  of  j  scorn  to  point  at,  and  a 
terror  to  those  who  are  destitute  of 
honor  and  patriotism. 

Joel  Bablow,  a  philosopher  and  a 
poet,  was  born  at  Reading  in  Con- 
necticut in  1753,  and  received  his  ed- 
ucation at  Yale  College  j  while  quite 
young,  he  was  distinguished  for  his 
taste  m  polite  literature,  and  took  at 
once  a  rank  with  D wight,  Hopkins, 
Humphrey,  and  other  poets  who 
had  struck  their  youthful  lyres  in 
College  Hall.  He  was  an  ardent 
patriot  and  before  the  close  of  the 
war,  was  a  volunteer  soldier,  and 
chaplain  in  the  American  army. 
He  wrote  many  orations  and  essays, 
in  times  when  tie   hearts   of  nis 


countrymen  required  to  he  warmed, 
or  their  minds  to  be  enlightened. 
Soon  as  he  saw  our  constitution  in 
operation,  he  hastened  to  France, 
and  became  an  active  patriot  in  that 
country.  He  had,  for  some  time, 
contemplated  his  great  poem,  and  he 
finally  published  it  in  France,  vnth 
the  title  of  "  The  vision  of  Colum- 
bus," and  dedicated  the  work  to 
Louis  16th,  but  in  the  progress  of 
the  revolution  in  that  country,  he 
grew  more  and  more  Ubcral  in  his 
principles,  and  changing  the  name 
of  his  Epic,  to  that  of  Columbiad,  he 
enlarged  it,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
times.  It  is  truly  a  work  of  genius, 
but  it  is  much  questioned  wheuier  he 
made  it  better  by  his  emendations. 
While  in  France,  he  wrote  some 
essays  that  had  a  great  reputation  at 
the  time,  particulany  some  addressed 
to  privileged  orders,  which  the  no- 
bility of  any  country  would  do  well 
to  read,  at  the  present  day.  His 
prose  is  written  in  a  chaste,  neat 
style,  and  bears  no  mark  of  that  vi- 
tiation of  taste  which  is  sometimes 
found  in  his  poetry.  Barlow  was  a 
favorite  with  Mr.  Jefierson,  who. 
when  he  came  into  p^wer,  appointea 
him  Consul  to  Algiers,  and  after- 
wards a  minister  to  France.  Before 
he  went  out  to  France,  Mr.  Barlow 
had  resided  for  some  years  in  Wash- 
ington, at  which  place  about  three 
mUes  from  the  capital,  he  built  him- 
self an  elegant  house  on  a  pictu- 
resque spot,  which  he  named  Kalo- 
rama,  and  which  is  so  called  at  the 
present  time.  Barlow  died  on  his 
way  to  Wilna  to  meet  Napoleon  in 
1812.  His  works  were  severely 
handled  by  the  critics  of  his  day, 
both  in  England,  tuid  in  this  coun- 
try. He  had  offended  many  by  his 
avowal  of  skepticism,  in  r^ard  to 
the  Christian  religion  after  ne  had 
once  been  a  minister  at  the  altar, 
and  his  democracy  was  too  thorough 
going  for  his  old  friends  in  America ; 
but  tne  future  historian  will  say,  that 
Barlow  was  a  man  of  talents,  of  ex- 
tensive acquirements,  of  an  amiable 
disposition,  and  the  critics  of  another 
age  will  forgive  many  things  in  his 
poem,  that  nis  contemporaries  con- 
demned. Several  beautiful,  and  one 
superb  edition  of  the  Colombiad 
have  been  published  in  this  country. 
The  parts  of  this  work,  on  the  great 
principles  of  imagination  or  the  gencH 
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ral  doctrines  of  liberty,  will  never 
perish,  but  will  give  thrills  of  plea- 
sure to  freemen  yet  unborn,  but 
those  portions  of  his  work  written  to 
catch  the  gaze  of  the  passing  hour, 
will  secure  no  other  immortahty,  but 
that  which  aris.s  from  their  associ- 
ations. 

Bailey  Baktlet  was  a  native  of 
Haverhill,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  and 
commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  first  Con- 
gress, and  was  highly  respected  for 
the  acuteness  of  his  judgment,  and 
suavity  of  his  manners.  He  was 
sherin  of  the  county  of  Essex  for 
nearly  forty  years — with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  smgle  year,  when  he  was 
removed  by  party  politics.  He  was 
the  father  of  a  large  family,  and  was 
a  pattern  of  domestic  life. — He  was 
a  cool,  quiet,  calculating  man  ;  and 
preserved  the  even  tenor  of  his  way 
most  admirably.  He  was  a  states- 
man, an  agriculturalist,  an  inventor, 
and  a  gra  ve  philosopher.  In  his  office 
as  sheriff,  he  was  so  mild,  so  lenient, 
and  gentlemanly,  that  he  never  vio- 
lated a  delicate  leeling.  by  assuming 
a  rigid  authority— anci  strange  as  it 
mav  appear  to  the  vulgar  in  power, 
he  lost  less  than  other  sherins  that 
were  well  known  in  the  country, 
for  unfeeling  exactness  in  their  busi- 
ness. He  was  as  fearless,  as  quiet, 
and  performed  all  his  duties,  as 
if  he  were  not  responsible  for  any 
vhing.  He  was  a  man  of  an  original 
cast  of  mind,  and  reasoned  upon  all 
things  as  if  they  were  abstract  prin- 
ciples. He  performed  his  duties  so 
gently  that  he  made  a  friend  of  the 
culprit  he  incarcerated,  or  executed. 
That  awful  acerbity  which  almost 
adways  attend  executive  power,  par- 
ticularly among  minor  agents,  was 
all  lost  when  he  appeared.  He  loved 
the  social  circle,  and  spent  his  even- 
ings in  the  most  hospitable  and  social 
manner.  He  had  a  large  family  of 
children,  but  he  never  seemed  to  be 
disturbed  by  any  family  arrange- 
ments; all  went  on  smoothly,  as  if 
he  had  not  a  child  to  interfere  with 
an  hour  of  his  business  or  comfort. 
A  dozen  children  are  often  less  trouble 
than  one,  who  may  be  a  petted  spoiled 
baby.  He  was  the  Nestor  of  the 
courts  for  many  years,  and  the 
jud^e,  jurymeu,  and  the  bar  were! 
anxious,  if  he  was  an  hour  behind 
his  time.    He  was  full  of  anecdote ;  | 


and  althouirh  he  made  no  parade  oi 
8lory-tell;ng,  his  stories  were  always 
listened  to  with  prolbund  attention. 
If  there  were  any  patriotic  proposi- 
tion made,  he  was  ready  to  support 
it— if  any  literary  society  wanted  as- 
sistance, he  was  ready  to  aid  it.  In 
the  darkest  time  he  never  desponded, 
in  the  most  prosperous  he  never  in- 
dulged in  triumph.  Equable  and  se- 
rene he  saw  all  things  through  the 
medium  of  philosophy,  and  gave  his 
own  tone  to  those  around  him.  He 
loved  good  living,  but  never  was  an 
epicure  or  a  ffonnandizer.  He  spent 
the  day  as  tnough  he  expected  to  live 
to-morrow,  and  as  though  that  to- 
morrow to  him  might  never  come.  He 
was  a  scientific  horticuliuralist,  and 
partook  of  the  rich  fruits  as  one  thank- 
ful that  he  was  enjoying  the  results 
of  his  own  labors,  as  one  deserving 
of  them;  but  he  went  on  plantin;^ 
and  pruning  for  others,  equiOly  happy 
in  thinking  that  some  other  bemg, 
with  good  taste  and  good  appetite 
might  enjoy  the  fruit,  if  he  did  not 
hve  to  do  it-  He  fell  no  feverish  ap- 
petites,and  boasted  of  no  extravagant 
enjoyments.  He  never  complain'jd 
of  the  weather,  nor  groaned  at  the 
result  of  an  election.  He  rcjoiad  at 
the  rising  and  at  the  going  down  of 
the  sun  ;  and  never  complained  that 
the  days  were  too  short  or  too  long. 
He  met  things  as  they  came,  making 
the  best  of  them.  Probably  no  being 
who  ever  came  into  existence,  enjoy- 
ed more,  in  a  quiet  way,  or  ever 
suff*ered  less.  He  was  active  or  pas- 
sive as  the  occasion  required,  and 
always  just— and  his  opinions  were, 
on  most  subjects,  found  to  be  worth 
regarding. — Such  men  differ  much 
from  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and 
often  their  merits  are  not^  in  this 
bustling  world,  properly  estimated. 

JosEi-H  Babtlet's  life  was  a  singu- 
lar one.  The  maxim  "  De  mortuis  nil 
nisi  bonum,"  ^^say  nothing  of  the  dead 
hut  what  is  gooa^^  has  wisely  been 
changed  to  "De  mortuis  ml  nisi 
verum."  But  even  the  truth  should 
not  be  told  at  all  times,  if  it  casts  a 
shadow  over  the  grave ;  for  the  dead 
cannot  defend  themselves.  It  is  far 
better  that  the  pall  of  oblivion  should 
be  thrown  over  the  errors  of  sinful 
man,  than  that  they  should  be  ex- 
posed, unless  their  exposition  serve 
as  a  beacon  and  a  warning  to  those 
who  may  come  af»er  us.     To  drag 
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into  public,  what  was  done  in  private, 
is  wrone;  buttliose  who  filled  every 
act  of  the  drama  of  life,  as  public 
men,  who  enacted  every  thine  for 
notoriety  and  effect,  and  whose  deeds 
had  an  mfluence  on  society,  ajie  fair 
subjects  of  examination,  ana  animad- 
version. They  must  have  expected 
this  when  hvmg,  and  their  Iriends 
cannot  complain  of  it  when  they  are 
gone.  There  are  those  who  must  be 
held  out  for  us  to  shun,  as  well  as 
those  exhibited  for  us  to  imitate; 
detestation  for  vice  is  nearly  allied  to 
a  love  of  virtue.  As  much  may  be 
learned  from  the  reckless  profligacy 
of  Antony,  as  from  the  severe  virtues 
of  Cato ;  and  from  the  life  of  Ccesar 
Borgia,  as  from  that  of  Pius  VII.  In 
our  young  community,  we  have,  in  ge- 
neral, buried  every  thmg  in  the  grave; 
and  tread  lightly  over  tke  askes  qfthe 
dcady  hardly  daring  to  repeat  the 
maxim,  "  No  good  man  weeps  when 
gifted  villdina  die."  But  the  welfare 
of  society  demands  that  this  injudi- 
modcsty  be  overruled;    and 


truth,  bold,  distinct,  and  naked,  when 

it  can  do  ijood,  should, 

be  brought  forth.    It  is  absolutely 


Id,  unhesitatingly, 
It  is  absolutely 
idle,  and  in  fact,  next  to  ridiculous, 
to  show  a  shrinking  delicacy  about 
one  who  never  had  exhibited  any 
regard  for  himself  or  for  others.  It 
may  be  said  that  the  living  should  be 
regarded,  if  the  dead  arc  not.  This 
is  right,  to  a  certain  extent;  but  not 
to  a  very  great  one.  The  innocent 
child  should  not  be  distressed  by  pre- 
mature remarks  upon  his  parents, 
nor  the  aged  parent  agonized  by  a 
display  of  the  vices  of  the  chdd. 
There  should  be  discretion  in  all 
things ;  but  the  subject  of  this  sketch 
diedchildless,  and  his  parents  are  no 
more,  and  probably  there  is  not  one 
living  to  whom  a  full  development  of 
his  cnaracter  would  give  a  pang ;  for 
if  his  profusoness  made,  for  a  while, 
any  impressions  upon  the  minds  of 
the  grateful,  his  duplicity  and  decep- 
tions wiped  them  all  away ;  and  they 
can  hear  of  him  as  of  one  for  whom 
they  had  no  regard,  nor  never  knew. 
Joseph  Bartlet  was  bom  at  Ply- 
mouth, the  landing  place  of  the  Pil- 
grims, about  1763.  His  parents  were 
highly  respectable,  among  the  moral 
and  mtelligcnt  of  that  exemplary 
people.  He  was  sent  to  Harvard 
Colleg^e,  and  graduated  in  1783.  He 
had  a  highly  respectable  standing  as 


a  scholar  in  his  class,  as  is,  in  some 
measure,  proved  by  his  being  tme  of 
the  three  to  whom  the  charier  of  tha 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  was  sent  by 
the  Alpha,  then  existing  at  William 
and  Mary  College,  Virginia,  for  tha 
University  of  Cambridge.  He  uarly 
attained  that  wretched  notoriety 
which  has  injured  so  many  young 
men  in  college — the  reputation  for 
wit  and  eccentricity.  The  gay  g:a  ther 
round  such  a  man,  to  join  in  the 
amusement,  and  the  grave  and  sober 
now  and  then  relish  a  good  thing  from 
him  ;  and  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  the  age  in  which  he  came  for- 
ward, was  not  remarkable  for  its 
sobriety,  or  reverence  for  holy  things. 
The  country  was  indeed  engaged,  at 
that  time,  in  a  great  struggle, — one  on 
which  hung  the  destinies  of  the  na- 
tion; but  any  man  acquainted  >^ith 
human  nature,  knows  that  great  ex- 
ertions of  this  kind  produce  every 
evil  fruit  in  morals  and  manners. 
The  elements  of  society  were  in  a 
measure  afloat,  during  the  revolution- 
ary war,  and  particularlv  at  its  close. 
Bartlet  left  his  Alma  Mater  the  year 
of  the  peace,  1783 ;  and  every  thing 
was  in  doubt  and  confusion.  The 
brave  were  resting  from  their  toils, 
thinking  they  had  done  their  share 
of  the  great  work  ;  and  were  willinjg 
that  others  should  commence  their 
labors.  At  such  a  favorable  mo 
meni  for  confusion,  the  demagogues 
who  had  been  silent,  when  there  was 
any  danger,  now  raised  their  voices 
at  every  comer,  and  in  every  high 
place,  to  excite  the  turbulent  against 
order  and  moderation.  Bartlet  issued 
from  the  halls  of  his  college  to  join 
in  the  full  cry  of  liberty  ana  equality, 
with  those  who  intended  to  profit  by 
uproar  and  confusion.  He  was  well 
calculated  to  assist  in  raising  a 'whirl- 
wind ;  but  had  not  talents  or  dispo- 
sition to  aid  in  directing  the  storm. 
Bartlet  was  soon  conspicuous  among 
the  vulgar  and  the  notous;  for  he 
had  a  ready  elocution  that  caught  the 
shallow,  w*no  were  contontea  with 
any  specious  arguments,  when  it  was 
in  consent  with  their  wishes.  He 
was  at  such  times  more  than  a  match 
for  men  more  powerful  in  argument 
than  himself,  for  his  ready  wit  never 
failed  him,  when  he  found  it  in  vain 
to  reason ;  and  in  any  contest  he  sel 
dom  failed  to  get  the  laugh  on  hia 
side;  and  this  is  much  in  a  dispute 
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now,  and  was  more  then.  At  this 
period  of  life  he  was  an  open  infidel, 
and  this  was  thought  by  some  as 
being  a  mark  of  a  great  mind.  The 
loose  in  principle  wanted  a  witty 
leader,  one  who  had  the  capacity  of 
using  profligate  satire  and  mdecent 
ribaldry  in  their  cause,  against  the 
decent  and  pious.  They  had  a  man 
in  Bartlet  on  whom  they  could  rely. 
The  religious  had  long  been  unac- 
customed to  be  disturbed  in  their 
opinions ;  they  had,  it  is  true,  quar- 
relled a  little  about  points*,  but  had 
seldom  been  assailed  at  all  points ; 
and  they  hardly  knew  what  to  make 
of  it,  when  they  were  boldly  attack- 
ed in  their  very  citadel.  The  pious 
were  alarmed  at  this  course,  and 
shuddered  at  his  attempts  to  make 
shipwr-ck  of  their  faith ;  while  the 
free  thinker  enjoyed  it,  and  made  him 
a  much  greater  man  in  point  of  intel- 
lect than  he  really  was. 

Soon  after  leaving  college,  he  went 
to  Salem,  to  study  law;  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  teach  a  school.  He 
could  not  have  spent  much  time  in 
this  place,  for  he  was  not  at  all  suited 
to  that  latitude.  They  are  a  quiet, 
thinking  people  in  Salem,  and  were 
not  prepared  for  such  opinions.  At 
this  time,  many  of  our  young  men 
were  taking  a  voyage  to  England, 
and  Bartlet  thought  he  would  go 
likewise ;  and  without  much  prepara- 
tion he  set  sail.  This  was,  indeed, 
an  adventure.  He  had  no  obiect  in 
view,  except  to  see  if  he  could  bring 
nis  wit  and  convivial  talents  to  a 
market.  In  this  he  in  a  degree  suc- 
ceeded. 

From  the  opulen  t  Americans  around 
him  he  obtamed  supplies  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  trusted  to  chance  for  the 
future. 

One  night  when  Bartlet  was  in  the 
Theatre  m  London,  a  play  was  going 
on,  in  which  his  countrymen  were 
ridiculed,  I  believe  it  is  one  of  Gen. 
Burgoyne's  plays ;  a  number  of  rebels 
had  Deen  taken,  and  brought  into  the 
British  camp;  on  the  inquiry  being 
made  about  their  occupalioru^  I  be- 
lieve the  play  says  ^ 'profesauma^^ 
before  they  became  soldiers,  the  an- 
swer was,  although  many  of  them 
were  officers,  that  they  were  of  dif- 
ferent callings;  some  were  barbers, 
some  tailors,  some  tinkers,  dbc.  at 
this  moment  Burtlet  rose  from  his 
aeat  in  the  pit,  and  cried,  "Hurra! 


Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers,  tai- 
lors and  tinkers !"  The  effect  was 
wonderful.  John  Bull  took  it  all  in 
good  part ;  and  many  of  the  bloods 
of  the  day  introduced  themselves  to 
him :  and  he  made  the  best  of  the 
occasion.  Those  who  were  pleased 
with  his  boldness,  soon  became  ena- 
mored with  his  wit.  He  had  no  re- 
straint upon  moral,  poliucal,  or  reli- 
gious grounds  in  saying  any  thing, 
and  his  manners  were,  when  he  chose, 
gentlemanly,  and  very  fascinating; 
and  he  for  a  while  was  quite  a  lion  m 
a  certain  circle;  he  was  assuredly 
distinguished  wherever  he  went  The 
bucks  of  London  at  that  time  sup- 
posed that  Americans  were  savages, 
and  were  surprised  to  find  one  who 
had  been  caus^hl^  tamtd^  and  in  their 
view,  somewhat  polished.  He  was 
sought  after  and  petted,  and  in  f^ood 
faim  they  found  that  he  had  seen, 
before  they  saw  him — a  hand  of 
cards.  He  often  boasted,  that  this 
time  he  had  fre<)uent  meetings  with 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  and  is  Diis  un- 
likely? But  Bartlet's  maxim  of 
"carpe  diem"  would  not  suffer  him 
long  to  be  even  a  fortunate  gambler; 
be  was  too  sensual,  and  luxurious 
for  that ;  soon  as  his  purse  was  full, 
the  society  of  the  table,  took  prece- 
dence of  all  others.  He  had  no  legiti- 
mate hold  on  society,  but  like  the 
moss  on  the  rock  clung  to  it  by  sic- 
city  or  saturation,  until  blown  ofij 
and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
he  should  have  found  himself  in 
prison  after  a  season  of  drought  and 
showers.  Here  he  groaned  and 
cursed  awhile;  but  found  that  such 
a  course  did  not  do  any  good,  and  he 
set  his  wits  to  work  to  get  out  of  con- 
finement. For  this  purpose  he  Mn:ote 
a  play  which  has  since  perished  virith 
ten  thousand  othere,  but  this  was 
a  novelty ;  a  play  from  an  American ! 
This  provided  him  a  sum  sufficient 
for  his  release.  His  former  fiiends, 
he  has  often  said,  gave  it  a  cbaractar 
it  did  not  merit 

The  particulars  of  this  event  he 
would  never  precisely  acknowledge : 
but  met  every  inquiry  with  his  usual 
escape, — some  facetious  remark. 

From  London  he  set  his  face  to- 
wards Edinburgh,  and  there  under 
an  assumed  name  went  on  the  stage, 
and  as  Mr.  Maitland,  enacted  sevenii 
parts  in  genteel  comedy;  and  if  his 
own  accountof  himself  may  be  taken, 
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^as  ()uitc  successful.  He  prided  him- 
selt  ill  being  at  home  in  Beicour  in 
the  West  Indian,  and  in  all  proha- 
bility,  at  that  tune,  he  had  some  quaU- 
ficatiuns  for  the  part.  His  histrionic 
career  was  not  long;  he  was  too 
fond  of  society  to  study  enough  to 
make  an  actor,  if  nature  had  fitted 
hun  through  industry,  to  have  he- 
come  one.  He  soon  grew  tired  with 
this  way  of  lile,  and  nastened  hack 
to  London,  after  one  season,  and 
made  an  acquaintance  with  the  mer- 
cantile classes,  who  were  then  in  a 
rage  to  fill  the  United   States  with 

fjods ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem 
y  his  specious  representations,  and 
ttieir  anxiety  to  sell,  he  procured  a 
largo  credit.  These  were  probably 
insured  in  London,  and  pernaps,  the 
crcthtors  did  not  sufier  much,  lor  the 
vessel  in  which  Barilet  was  returning 
with  his  goods,  was  cast  away  on 
Cape  Cod,  and  was  lost,  with  the 
bulk  of  her  cargo. 

There  is  an  anecdote  connected 
with  this  shipwreck  quite  character- 
istic of  Bar  tie  t.  On  the  voyage  he 
hnd  been  constantir  descanting  on 
his  favorite  topic,  the  theme  of  the 
French  philosophers,  "the  eternal 
sleep  of  the  grave,  and  the  recupera^ 
live  force  of  matter"  and  that  he  was 
ready  to  take  up  his  march  at  a  mo- 
ment's warning;  but  when  the  vessel 
struck  the  shore,  he  discovered  the 
most  cowardly  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
and  when  asked  what  had  become 
of  his  philosophy,  and  contempt  of 
death?  like  FalstafT,  he  evadea  the 
subject  by  saying  "  that  it  is  not  that 
I  fear  to  die ;  hut  I  should  dislike  to 
be  found  dead  in  such  a  dreary  place, 
as  the  back  of  Cape  Cod."  There  is 
nothing  more  amusing  than  to  trace 
the  selnshness  of  those  of  his  school 
who  preach  disinterested  benevo- 
lence. This  patriot  and  champion 
for  the  new  philosophy,  took  care  to 
Ket  to  the  shore  as  soon  as  possible, 
leaving  the  gentleman  of  old  fashioned 
orinciples  to  assist  the  female  pas- 
sengers in  making  their  escape. 

On  his  arrival  at  Boston  he  formed 
\  copartnership  in  business  as  a  mer- 
chant, and  again  left  his  country  for 
Rngland.  He  again  obtained  a  verv 
considerable  credit  for  his  firm,  which 
0oon  failed  ;  but  how  nmch  he  was 
to  blame  in  this  I  never  could  disco- 
ver. 

Tired  with  trade,  he  returned  to  his 


first  intention  of  studying  the  law. 
While  engaged  in  reading  his  profes- 
sion, the  insurrection  of  Daniel  Shavs 
and  his  party,  took  place,  and  the 
troops  of  the  lower  counties  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, were  ordered  to  march  to 
suppress  11  Reinforcements  were 
soon  wanting,  and  volunteer  compa- 
nies were  raised  in  Boston  and  the  vi- 
cinity, and  Bartlet  was  chosen  to  com- 
mand one  of  them.  He  told  them 
so  much  of  his  prowess,  that  they 
thought  him  a  great  military  chief- 
tain. Captain  Bobadil  could  not 
have  said  more  of  himself.  He  took 
up  his  line  of  march  from  Boston  to 
Springfield;  but  two  hours  after  he 
had  left  the  town  of  Boston,  he  was 
ordered  to  return,  for  the  insurrection 
was  quelled  and  tranquillity  establish- 
ed. On  this  news  the  captain  of  the 
train-band  made  a  speech,  regretting 
that  he  and  his  brave  followers,  had 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  showing 
their  courage;  and  closed  his  ha- 
rangue by  saving,  that  he  had  not 
the  slightest  doubt,  that  Shays  had 
retreated  on  hearing  that  he  was 
coming  with  his  brave  company. 

On  nis  admission  to  the  bar  he 
opened  his  office  at  a  town  called 
Wobum,  within  a  dozen  miles  of 
Boston,  and  here  began  his  career  as 
a  wit,  a  lawyer  and  a  politician. 
Never  was  there  a  better  demagogue. 
He  harangued  in  the  grog-shops,  and 
at  the  town  meetings ;  and  at  nil 
times  had  the  power  of  setting  the 
mob  in  a  roar;  and  sober  men  too, 
if  within  hearing,  found  him  irresisti 
ble.  His  aim  was  first  to  attract  at- 
tention and  then  assail  his  audience 
through  the  medium  of  their  vanity, 
and  then  to  direct  them  when  they 
were  excited,  to  a  spirit  of  faction  and 
misrule.  As  odd  as  Joe  Bartlet,  was  . 
soon  a  by-word.  He  had  painted  his 
house  black,  and  called  it  "the  coffin," 
and  the  passers-by  stared,  inquired, 
and  wondered  what  sort  of  a  man 
this  Joe  Bartlet  could  be.  In  a  few 
years  he  moved  to  Cambridge,  the 
half-shire  of  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex. 

Here  was  a  wider  field  for  the  dis- 
play of  his  talents,  than  he  had  found 
m  a  small  town ;  not  that  he  e.Tpect- 
ed  or  wished  to  associate  with  the 
literati  of  Harvard  university.  The 
faculty  had  no  love  for  such  a  man ; 
his  p<iiitic8,  his  reli^on,  or  rather  his 
want  of  anv  religion;  and  all  his 
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opinions,  and  habits  were  not  to  their 
taste;  but  he  knew  that  he  should 

Sin  popularity  by  annoying  them, 
at  is  the  only  popularity  with  the 
only  class  of  people  he  ever  expected 
to  secure,  the  profligate  and  lawless. 
Bv  some  management  he  got  himself 
selected  as  poet  for  the  anniversary 
celebration  of  the  Phi  Betta  Kappa. 
In  this  production  he  indulged  his 
spleen  against  some  of  the  professors 
of  that  institution.  This  was,  how- 
ever severe,  the  best  production  of 
his  pen  that  is  extant.  There  is 
poetry,  taste,  and  no  little  splendor 
m  this  work,  however  unjust  or  sar- 
castic it  may  be. 

In  all  the  domestic  concerns  of  the 
college,  he  strove  to  have  a  part.  At 
every  quarter-day  he  watched  the 
poets  and  the  peribrmances  of  every 
tund,  and  gave  his  biased  and  par- 
tial opinions  to  the  world,  through 
the  medium  of  the  press.  This  was 
indeed  dreadful;  for  these  candidates 
for  fame  imagined  their  own  little 
world  to  be  all  the  world ;  but  the 
public  newspaper  taught  them  other- 
wise ;  and  tney  fount!  the  critic  was 
after  them,  before  they  had  tnisted 
themselves  to  the  pr<3ss.  By  these 
attacks  on  the  quarterly  performan- 
ces, Bartlet  often  felt  the  resentment 
of  the  scholars,  and  had  but  few  or 
none  to  support  him ;  but  he  made 
mischief,  and  that  was  pleasant  to 
him. 

He  invited  a  few  of  the  scholars  to 
his  table,  and  kept  a  small  party  in 
his  train,  who  drank  his  wine,  and 
who  were  sure,  while  in  his  favor, 
that  he  would  violate  every  thing  like 
justice,  to  make  them  conspicuous. 
He  joined  in  every  little  college  feud, 
for  tne  love  of  confusion  and  uproar. 
The  town  of  Cambridge  wa«?  agitated 
by  party  violence,  ana  in  the  whirl- 
wind he  now  and  then  was  thrown 
up  to  public  notice,  and  succeeded, 
more  tnan  once,  in  ob'.tiining  a  seat 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in 
the  general  court;  nut  he  had  no 
weight  in  that  body;  the  materials 
of  that  assembly  were  not  much  af- 
fected by  his  wit,  or  in  the  least  guid- 
ed by  his  political  opinions ;  still  he 
enjoyed  it;  for  his  element  w^as  a 
rancorous  opposition.  At  the  Courts 
he  was  not  more  respe-'tetl  than  in  the 
Lccrislature ;  for  lie  mixed  himself  up 
with  his  clients,  who.  in  general, 
were  harlots,  rogues,  and  knaves,  of 


every  size  and  grade.  He  amused 
those  he  did  not  benefit;  and  spung- 
ed  all  by  one  piece  of  management  or 
another;  ana  this  class  often  find 
means  to  pay  counsel  when  they 
seem  extremely  poor.  Such  a  man 
as  Bartlet  wears  badly  in  any  place ; 
and  he  found  his  popularity,  such  as 
it  was.  decUning:  with  the  honest 
he  had  but  little  communion,  and 
with  the  bad  he  was  out  of  favor,  for 
they  found  he  had  no  weight  ^ith  a 
mry ;  and  often  his  reputation,  and 
his  client's  together,  ruined  a  pretty 
fair  cause.  It  was  time  for  him,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  "to  att  neto 
faces."  From  Cambridge  he  remov- 
ed to  Saco,  in  the  province,  now  state 
of  Maine.  In  this  place  he  began, 
with  fresh  vigor,  the  same  course 
he  had  pursued  at  Cambridge,  as  to 
politics  and  law.  He  obtained  credit 
sufficient  to  erect  a  good  house,  and 
seemed,  for  a  while,  flourishing,  par- 
ticularly in  politics.  He  was  sent  a 
senator  from  the  county  of  York,  to 
the  Legislature  of  Massachust^tts.  In 
this  body  he  was  courted  for  his  own 
vote,  perhaps,  but  never  carried  a  sin- 
gle one  by  his  arguments  or  his  elo- 
quence; but  it  is  thought  he  assailed 
some  propositions  WMth  success,  by 
the  force  of  his  ridicule;  but  this 
more  often  deters  the  modest  from 
doing  good,  than  the  bold  from  doing 
evil ;  But  ridicule  is  no  test  of  truth, 
at  any  time.  The  next  year  found 
him  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for 
the  same  office;  but  this  did  not  dis- 
courage him ;  his  patriotism  burned 
so  conspicuously,  that  his  partizans 
put  him  in  nomination  for  Congress, 
and  he  was  so  active  with  his  pen 
and  tongue  in  eleciioneeringfor  him- 
self, aided  by  his  followers,  that  he 
run  nearly  equal  with  his  opponent, 
having,  at  the  close  of  the  poUs,  with- 
in half  a  dozen  votfs  as  many  as  the 
successful  cnndidaie.  Some  of  his 
pohtical  writings  of  that  period  had 
some  pungency,  and  no  little  satire 
in  them ;  yi't  tnoy  went  to  dec.y  and 
oblivion  with  the  autumnal  leaves  (A 
the  year;  but  at  that  time  they  were 
blown  about  and  spread  abroad,  as 
thickly  as  the  thistle  down,  over  the 
fields  and  gardens,  and  cave  conside- 
rable alarm  to  the  sound  and  virtu- 
ous politicians  of  the  day.  The  de- 
magogue, a  happy  circumstance  for 
morals,  civcs  his  breath  to  the  wmd^ 
and  its  first  influence  is  generallv  the 
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worst.  Even  the  rancorous  words 
of  politicians  committed  to  the  peri- 
odical press  are  soon  forgotten.  Ju- 
nius may  be  stated  as  an  exception ; 
but  this  only  proves  the  rule.  At  this 
day  the  opinions  of  that  great  writer 
pass  for  nothing,  and  his  malice  would 
be  condemned  if  it  had  not  been  em- 
balmed in  so  felicitous  a  style ;  a  stvle 
as  full  of  genius  as  beauty.  The  folds 
of  the  serpent  are  preserved  to  ac- 
company and  account  for  the  writh- 
ings,  the  agonies  and  griefs  of  the 
Laocoontes;  but  the  very  reptile 
which  adds  to  the  wonderful  effect 
of  the  group  would  be  turndi  from 
with  instinctive  disgust,  if  it  had  been 
chiselled  out  alone,  or  by  an  ordinary 
hand.  By  his  imprudence  and  way- 
wardness, he  was  at  length  broken 
up  here,  also.  His  power  over  the 
multituae  was  every  day  diminishing, 
and  his  chance  of  political  advance- 
ment nearly  gone,  when  he  removed 
to  Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire. 
In  this  place  he  had  some  business, 
and  some  influence  for  a  while,  ow- 
ing to  the  party  spirit  which  then  agi- 
tated the  commmiity ;  but  the  saga- 
cious people  of  that  town  had  formed 
a  pretty  lust  estimate  of  his  charac- 
ter, and  he  made  no  progress  in  po- 
litical lif(^  and  with  oifficulty  found 
means  to  support  himself  as  a  citi- 
zen. His  chents  were  of  the  same 
grade  in  New  Hampshire  as  his  cli- 
ents had  been  in  other  places;  but 
even  this  class  of  clients  soon  dis- 
covered that  their  advocate  must 
have  some  standing  in  society  to  do 
any  good  in  court;  and  they  turn 
from  such  men  as  Bartlet,  after  some 
experience,  to  find  men  of  influence 
to  assist  them.  At  this  time  he  had 
depreciated  as  a  man  of  talents,  his 
stories  had  been  told  a  hundred  times, 
his  flashes  of  wit  were  less  frequent, 
and  he  often  attempted  to  make  up 
in  scurrility  what  was  wanting  in 
acuteness.  From  day  to  day  he 
grew  more  irregular  in  his  habits, 
and  more  careless  in  his  person,  ana 
of  course  he  was  neglected  by  many, 
who  once  from  courtesy  associated 
with  him ;  and  the  good  people  of 
Portsmouth  were  heartily  tired  of 
him  long  before  his  departure  from 
tne  place ;  and  at  length  hired  him 
to  go,  by  agreeing  to  take  a  certain 
number  of  tickets  for  some  recitation 
which  he  proposed  to  give.  This 
literary  exhibition  was  beneath  con- 


tempt, but  secured  him  a  handsome 
sum  of  money,  for  so  slight  a  labor. 
Bartlet  linffered  in  Portsmouth  a 
while,  until  nis  money  was  nearly  or 
quite  exhausted,  and  then  set  out  for 
Boston.  Here  he  opened  his  office ; 
but  very  few  clients,  however,  found 
their  way  to  it ;  and  those  few  were 
miserable  wretches,  who  came  for  a 
writ  for  an  assault  and  battery,  or 
some  such  grievous  matter,  and  from 
whom  he  could  only  squeeze  a  few 
dollars.  In  this  situation  he  became 
a  tax  to  his  friends,  or  rather  on  those 
who  had  known  him  in  his  early  days, 
or  had  become  acquainted  with  him 
in  the  varioiis  paths  he  trod  in  life ; 
and  such  was  the  liberality  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived,  that 
the  amount  received  by  him,  if  it  had 
been  prudently  expended,  would  have 
supported  him  in  all  the  necessaries 
of  life ;  but  whoever  knew  such  a 
man  with  a  particle  of  even  fore 
though f?  His  principal  reliance  was 
on  the  members  of  Suffolk  bar,  but 
others  assisted  freely,  and  particu 
larly  the  benevolent  Mrs.  F****, 
whose  husband  kept  a  public  house 
in  the  city.  She  was  the  most  judi- 
cious of  all  those  who  gave  him  suc- 
cor; and  to  her  he  was  always 
obedient  and  respectful ;  and  his  re- 
gard for  her  judgment  was  the  only 
proo£  for  a  long  while  before  he  died, 
that  ne  was  not  lost  to  every  correct 
principle  of  conduct.  Bartlct's  case 
18  not  the  only  instance  of  her  ffood 
sense  and  liberality  to  the  unfortu- 
nate. Never  was  a  more  judicious  phi- 
lanthropist than  this  good  woman, 
nor  one  that  did  so  much  with  the 
same  means ;  for  she  is  as  discrimina- 
ting and  prudent  as  she  is  charitable. 
For  six  or  seven  years  Bartlet  went 
on  in  this  way,  until  he  died  in  1827 : 
and  his  exit  was  a  relief  to  all  around 
him.  The  death  of  such  a  man  gives 
no  one  the  heart- ache,  or  causes  a 
tear  to  be  shed. 

When  we  sum  up  the  whole  matter 
of  the  life  of  such  a  man,  we  find  it 
amounts  to  little ;  no  one  has  been 
made  wiser,  or  happier  by  him ;  and 
his  whole  existence,  with  all  its  evils, 
does  not  furnish  sufficient  of  incident 
or  variety,  to  point  a  moral  or  adorn 
a  tale.  A  wit  is  indeed  "  a  feather  ;" 
and  the  smart  things  said  any  where; 
are  echoed  but  once  or  twice,  ana 
then  given  to  the  winds.  The  wit  of 
Bartlet  was  in  general  neat  and  taste- 
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ful ;  and  if  it  had  not  been  allied,  like 
Voltaire's,  to  infidelity,  it  would  have 
ffained  him  more  fame  than  it  did. 
Some  of  his  flashes  of  witty  resent- 
ment showed  so  much  of  heartless- 
ness,  that  the  listener  shuddered  at 
the  blasphemy,  while  he  could  not  re- 
frain from  laughing,  at  the  moment,at 
the  singularity  of  it.  What  can  there 
be  so  evanescent  as  wit  1  for  although 
the  writer  of  this  brief  sketch  has 
heard  many  of  his  witticisms  from 
Bartlet  himself,  and  others,  yet  he 
has  suffered  them  to  pass  from  his 
memory,  as  the  recollection  of  them 
would  be  productive  of  no  eood ;  but 
m  justice  it  should  be  said,  that  Bart- 
let has  never  published  any  thing, 
with  his  name,  that  has  an  immoral 
tendency.  His  poem  on  phvsio^o- 
my  deUvcred  before  the  Pni  Btitta. 
Kappa,  at  Harvard  university,  was 
evidently  intended  as  a  satire  on  par- 
ticular individuals,  and  like  most 
satires  contains  many  exaggerations ; 
yet  there  is  nothing  in  it  onensive  to 
morals,  or  manners,  and  conside^ng 
the  state  of  poetry  at  the  time  in  which 
it  was  written,  is  a  very  fair  poem 
in  regard  to  the  talents  it  discovers. 
It  had  something  of  his  spiteful  dis- 
position in  it,  but  none  of  that  outra- 
geous slander  that  he  was  every  dav 
breathing  out  in  his  intercourse  with 
sodetv.  At  a  later  period  he  wrote 
a  book  of  aphorisms  that  are  well 
enough,  but  the  production  cannot  be 
said  to  nave  any  great  share  of  origi- 
nality in  it.  After  the  proverbs  of 
Solomon ;  Rochefaucauld,  and  those 
of  the  Spanish  writers,  down  to  San- 
cho  Panza,  there  seems  but  little  to 
glean  in  aphoristic  literature. 

In  the  writings  attributed  to  him 
which  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  there  was 
much  of  vituperation  and  false  rea- 
soning; but  it  is  very  seldom  that 
truth  IS  found  in  party  accusation  or 
defence,  and  he  never  had  even  a 
sense  of  decency  to  restrain  him,  to 
say  nothing  of  principle.  In  his 
writings  as  well  as  in  his  conversa- 
tion a  most  malicious  spirit  was  evi- 
dent when  he  was  in  the  least  offend- 
ed. He  raved  at  the  rich  because  he 
felt  bis  own  poverty,  he  sneered  at 
the  prudent  because  he  knew  that  he 
was  destitute  of  all  economy;  he 
ridiculed  the 'learned,  for  he  was  too 
indolent  to  store  his  mind  with  use- 
ful knowledge ;  and,  like  many,  he 
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affected  to  despise  what  he  had  not 
industry  to  obtain.  He  relied  in  mid- 
dle life,  and  in  old  age  on  the  acquire- 
ments of  his  youth,  which  were  re- 
spectable, but  the  starved  mind  soon 
discovers  its  deficiencies  and  weak- 
ness. He  that  does  not  sow  and  reap 
m  seed-time  and  harvest,  and  that  on 
every  season,  will  soon  deal  out  straw 
and  chafffor  sheaves,  and  provender. 
As  his  head  grew  more  empty  his 
heart  grew  more  rotten,  for  the  time 
must  DO  filled  up  with  something; 
and  when  emulation  ceases  envy 
must  come  to  fill  everv  void  of  ttic 
heart.  All  the  good,  kind  men  did 
him,  produced  orJy  a  momentary  im- 
pression, and  his  gratitude  was  a 
mere  transcient  matter  of  sunsbine, 
while  his  resentments  were  rancorous 
and  lasting.  The  heart  and  the  head 
frequently  become  diseased  together. 
In  his  times  of  distress  he  attempted 
to  poise  himself  on  his  philosophy; 
hut  it  was  a  shallow,  cold,  heartless^ 
infidel  philosophy,  destitute  of  hope 
or  enthusiasm,  and  which  could  only 
be  supported  by  human  pride.  It  was 
that  bravery  whose  parent  is  coward- 
ice, and  which  prefers  the  impulses 
of  desperation  to  the  dictates  of  a 
deliberate  judgment,  that  gave  the 
semblance  of  energy  to  any  part  of 
his  conduct.  The  empire  either  of 
wit^  or  of  any  other  power,  mental, 
political,  or  adventitious  soon  passes^ 
away,  ujnless  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions are  made  to  maintain  and 
extend  it  The  wit  which  once  "  set 
the  table  in  a  roar,"  loses  its  point  by 
repetition,  and  the  laugh,  once  so  con- 
tug[ioas  that  the  gravest  could  not 
resist  it,  after  awhile  becomes  "  stale^ 
Jlatt  and  unproJUabU"  Fashion  is' 
every  thing,  but  fashion  soon  passce- 
away,  or  rather  changes  her  form, 
for  she  is  trulv  eternal  in  spirit,  and 
power;  and  the  joke  that  was  once 
racy  and  piquant,  after  awhile,  be- 
comes dull  and  ceases  to  attract 
attention,  and  the  sentimental  or  na- 
tional song,  takes  its  place.  Foot 
was  sometimes  tedious,  and  Sheri- 
dan maudhn, prosaic  and  intolerable; 
and  they  tinea  their  companions  even 
when  thdr  talents  were  brought  to  a 
better  market  than  Bartlet  could  find 
in  this  country  for  his. 

An  imprudent  man  frequently  un- 
der the  appearance  of  carelessness 
and  great  liberaUty,  is  selfish  and 
exclusive,  and  often  attempts  to  put 
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down  the  claims  of  justice  by  an  as- 
'  pumption  of  generosity ;  and  the  com- 
plaints of  a  large  creditor,  for  his  total 
loss,  are  drowned  in  the  abundant 
thanks,  and  noisy  gratitude  of  some 
recipient  of  a  slight  benefaction. 
There  is  no  particle  of  resentment  or 
malice  in  the  remarks  I  have  mode 
on  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  nor 
any  wish  to  keep  his  failings  alive. 
The  sketch  was  made  to  show  the 
young  the  vanity  of  a  reputation  for 
wit,  and  the  lolly  of  struggling  to  be 
thought  a  genius,  unless  industry, 
and  expanded  feeling  are  allied  to  dis- 
tinguished powers  and  happy  gifts. 
Of  Bardet  the  world  may  speak 
freely,  for  his  father  has  long  since 
gone' down  with  sorrow  to  the  grave, 
and  the  wife  of  his  youth  was  obliged 
to  desert  liim  when  tenderness  and 
affection  had  become  strangers  to  his 
bosom;  and  he  left  no  child  to  blush 
at  liis  father's  faihngs.  If  the  dead, 
not  claimed  by  relations  or  friends, 
may  be  taken  t^  common  consent 
to  the  theatre  ot*  the  anatomist  for 
the  public  good,  surely  the  character 
of  one  whose  life  may  serve  to  warn 
us  of  the  dangers  mcident  to  our 
journey  from  youth  to  the  grave^  or 
teach  us  to  shun  the  vices  oi  society 
as  we  pass  on,  is  common  property 
for  the  raorahst  or  sermonizer.  If 
there  was  any  thing  in  such  a  life  to 
attract  attention,  there  was  nothing 
to  secure  respect.  No  mourner  fol- 
lowed his  hearse,  no  poet  sung  his 
dirge,  and  where  rest  his  ashes  no 
one  %vill  inquire.  80  pass  away  the 
profligate  and  the  unprincipled. 

J06IAH  Baetlst,  one  of  the  dele- 
gates from  New  Hampshire,  who 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  born  November,  1729,  in 
the  town  of  Ameshury,  Essex  county. 
Massachusetts.  He  was  instnictea 
in  the  rudiments  of  classical  learning, 
under  the  care  of  a  very  distinguish^ 
clergyman  of  his  native  tovni,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  and  exten- 
sive acGuirements.  Mr.  Bartlet 
studied  pnvsic  in  the  same  place,  and 
when  reaay  to  commence  practice, 
moved  to  Kingston,  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. Here  he  soon  became  known 
as  a  promising  young  man,  but  was 
particularly  distinguished  for  com- 
batting with  stimulants  instead  of 
depletion,  a  new  and  malignant  dis- 
ease, called  the  Cynanche  Maligna. 
Or.  Bartlet  was  soon  hurried  into  the 


vortex  of  poUtics,  was  sent  to  tho 
legislature,  opposed  royal  officers 
and  arbitrary  measures ;  and  what 
Was  still  greater,  he  withstood  the 
insinuating  address,  and  flattering 
attentions,  and  munificent  offers  of 
John  Wentworth,  then  chief  Magis- 
trate of  the  colony.  Dr.  Bartlet  in 
1775,  was  one  of  the  committee  of 
safety,  was  appointed  a  colonel  of  a 
reghnent,  and  member  of  Congress. 
He  fulfil  led  all  his  functions  in  a  pru- 
dent, but  fearless  manner.  He  was 
the  first  who  signed  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  after  John  Hancock. 
He  exerted  hunself  in  Congress  for 
several  years,  and  then  coimng  home, 
was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Court 
of  Common  Pleas,  after  which  he 
was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  iSu- 
preme  Court  He  wa^  a  member  of 
the  convention  in  New  Hampshire, 
called  for  the  adoption  of  the  tiederal 
constitution,  and  took  an  active  part 
in  biinging  about  this  desired  event. 
Afrer  this,  he  was  President  of  the 
St|Lte  of  New  Hampshire,  and  then 
Governor.  He  was  a  man  of  saga- 
city, probity,  and  moral  courage,  nis 
fame  was  fairly  won  by  his  merits, 
and  his  reputation  was  supported  by 
an  honorable  discharge  ot  his  duties 
He  died  in  1795,  in  the  sixty-sixth 
year  of  his  age. 

John  Babtram,  a  celebrated  self* 
taught  philosopher  and  botanist  was 
bom  in  the  year  1701,  near  the  vil- 
lage of  Darby,  in  the  county  of  Ches- 
ter, Pennsylvania,  His  grandfather, 
John  Bartram,  came  over  with  the 
adherents  of  the  famous  William 
Penn,  in  1682.  In  very  early  life  he 
manifested  an  ardent  thirst  for  know- 
ledge; but  found  few  helps  except 
from  his  own  enterprise  and  intense 
application.  He  studied  the  learned 
languages  with  extraordinary  suc- 
cess ;  and  was  so  diligent  in  the  pur- 
suit of  learning,  that  he  seldom  sat 
down  to  his  meals  without  his  book. 
He  had  an  early  inclination  for  the 
study  of  medicine  and  surgery,  and 
acquired  so  much  knowl^ge  as  to 
administer  great  relief  to  the  mdigent 
and  distressed  in  his  neighborhood ; 
and  as  most  of  his  medicines  were 
drawn  from  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
this  furnished  him  with  an  opportu- 
nity to  prosecute  the  study  of  botany, 
which  was  his  favorite  object,  togeth- 
er wth  namral  history.  Bred  a  nus- 
bandman,  he  cultivated  the  ground 
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aa  the  means  of  supporting  a  large 
family ;  he  prosecuted  his  avocations 
as  a  philosopher,  being  attentive  to 
the  economy  of  nature,  and  observ- 
ing her  most  minute  operations.  He 
was  the  first  American  who  conceived 
and  carried  into  effect,  the  design  of 
a  botamc  garden,  for  the  cultivation 
of  American  vegetables  as  well  as 
exotics,  and  of  travelling  for  the  ac- 

Siisition  of  them.  He  purchased  a 
.  antation  in  a  delightful  situation  on 
the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  about 
five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where 
he  laid  out,  with  his  own  hands,  a 
large  garden  of  six  or  seven  acres ; 
which  tie  soon  replenished  with  curi- 
ous and  beautiful  plants,  collected  in 
his  various  excursions,  as  far  as  Ca- 
nada to  tiie  nortli,  and  Florida  to  the 
south.  Linnsus  pronounced  him  to 
be  the  peatest  natural  botanist  in 
the  worm.  His  progress  in  botany, 
natural  history,  and  philosophy,  at- 
tracted the  notice  and  esteem  of  the 
principal  literary  characters  in  Ame- 
rica, among  whom  were  James  Lo- 
gan, Dr.  Franklin,  and  Dr.  Kenner- 
sley,  of  Philadelphia  ;  Dr.  Colden, 
of  ^few-York,  and  Dr.  Clayton,  of 
Virginia ;  and  introduced  him  to  the 
correspondence  and  friendship  of  Pe- 
ter Collinson,  Esq.,  which  continued 
for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  terminated 
with  life.  Lord  Petre,  Dr.  Dellerius, 
Sir  Hans  Sloane,  Mr.  Catesby,  Dr. 
Fotherjrill,  Dr.  Hill.  Gronovius  Lin- 
ncetis.  Professor  Kalm,  Mr.  Wrangle, 
&c.  who  furnished  him  with  such 
books,  philosophical  apparatus,  &c. 
as  his  genius  and  situation  required, 
thereby  lessen'mg  the  difficulties, 
with  which  he  had  to  struggle,  in  a 
newly  settled  country,  ana  promo- 
ting the  object  which  his  benevolent 
mind  contemplated,  in  communica- 
ting his  discoveries,  and  collections 
to  Europe.  These  communications 
occasioned  him  to  be  employed  in 
collecting  whatever  was  new  and 
curious,  to  furnish  and  ornament  the 
European  gardens  with  the  produc- 
tbns  of  the  new  world.  He  was 
elected  fellow  of  many  Uterary  and 
scientific  societies  in  Europe,  as  those 
of  London,  Edinburgh,  Stockholm, 
dbc  &c  At  last  he  was  appointed 
American  botanist  to  his  mi^esty 
Greorge  the  Third,  in  which  appoint- 
ment he  continued,  till  his  death,  in 
September,  1777,  in  the  76th  year  of 
his  age.    He  employed  much  of  his 


time  m  excursions  through  the  pro- 
vinces, then  subject  to  '  England, 
chiefly  in  autumn,  when  his  agricul- 
tural avocations  least  rcquireid  his 
presence  at  home.  The  object  qt 
these  journeys  was  to  collect  curious 
and  nondescript  vegetables,  fossils, 
&,c.  His  ardor  in  these  pursuits  was 
such,  tliat  at  the  age  of  70  he  made 
a  journey  in  East  Florida,  to  explore 
the  natural  productions  of  that  coun- 
try. His  travels  among  the  native 
Indians,  were  attended  with  much 
danger  and  difficulty ;  and  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  from  the 
shores  of  Lakes  Ontario  and  Cayuga, 
to  the  source  of  the  river  St.  Juan  in 
East-Florida,  contributed  through  his 
hands,  to  enrich  and  embellisTi  the 
gardens  and  forests  of  Europe,  with 
elegant  flowering  shrubs,  plants,  and 
useful  as  well  as  ornamental  trees. 
He  was  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
several  monuments  of  his  skill  still 
remain  at  the  house  in  which  he  lived. 
These  he  built  after  quarrying  ihe 
stones  with  his  own  hands,  and  he 
was  often  his  own  mason,  carpenter, 
blacksmith,  &c. — he  also  generally 
made  his  own  farming  utensils.  He 
was  an  advocate  for  liberty,  and  for 
abolition  of  slavery.  He  emancipa- 
ted an  excellent  youn^  African, whom 
he  hadbroujght  up,ana  who  continued 
gratefully  m  his  service,  while  he 
lived.  Born  and  educated  in  the  so- 
ciety of  the  Friends,  he  was  a  pious 
man.  He  left  several  children,  John 
the  youngest  son  succeeded  him  as 
proprietor  of  the  first  Botanic  Gar- 
den. ThiB  is  at  present  under  the 
superintendence  of  another  son,  Mr. 
William  Bartram,  well  known  in  the 
Uterary  world  for  his  Travels  through 
East  and  West  Florida,  the  Cherokee 
country,  dbc.  who  accompanied  his 
father  on  many  of  his  extensive  bo- 
tanical tours. 

WiLUAM  BsKTLT,  D.  D.,  a  clergy- 
man, pohtician,  and  newspaper  editor, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  ana  graduated 
at  Harvard  College,  in  1777.  He 
was  for  some  time,  a  tutor  in  that 
semmary.  After  resigning  this  sta- 
tion, he  was  settled  as  pastor  over  a 
church  in  Salem.  He  had  a  wonder- 
ful faculty  in  ac^iring  languages, 
and  knew  somethmgof  many  of  the 
oriental  languages,  as  well  as  of  those 
of  Europe.  He  never  used  an  En- 
glish Bible  in  his  pulpit, but  translated, 
as  he  preached  f^om  the  original.    He 
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was  a  devoted  antiquarian  and  loved 
his  historical  reaearches  as  well  as 
the  humanities. 

His  eccentricities  often  made  the 
0taid  and  solemn,  doubt  the  sound- 
ness of  his  faith,  but  no  one  ever 
doubted  the  benevolence  of  his  heart 
Uis  librarv,  which  he  gave  at  his 
death,  to  Alleghany  and  Harvard  col- 
lege, contained  many  choice  works 
which  he  had  collected  while  in  Sa- 
lem. His  correspondence  with  the 
learned  men  of  Europe,  was  verv 
extensive,  and  they  honored  him  witn 
numerous  marks  of  attention.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  who  extolled  the 
learning  of  the  German  divines,  when 
it  was  considered  almost  heresy,  to 
speak  of  them  in  this  countr]^  but  he 
hved  to  see  his  opinion  of  German 
scholarship,  the  prevailing  one  in 
Europe  before  the  present  glories  of 
the  German  school  shone  amonjg^  us. 
His  own  parishioners  were  partial  to 
him  as  a  sermonizer,  but  he  was  not 
popular  with  the  clergy  of  New- 
England.  The  summary  which  be 
prepared  during  many  years,  for  the 
Essex  Register,  was  a  singular  labor, 
but  certainly  evinced  various  reading, 
and  sometunes  extensive  leamine. 
He  lived  a  bachelor.  He- died  sud- 
denly at  Salem,  in  1821,  leaving  by 
will  a  considerable  part  of  his  exten- 
sive library  to  a  college  in  Pennsylva- 
nia. 

John  Bdckxkhout,  M.  D.,  was  the 
son  of  a  respectable  Dutch  merchant, 
established  at  Leeds,  England.  He 
was  born  in  1730.  The  Baron  Beel- 
feldt,  a  relation,  procured  him  admis- 
sion as  a  cadet,  into  the  Prussian  ser- 
vice, where  he  gradually  rose  to  a 
Claptaincy.  Afterwards,  a  war  break- 
ing out  between  England  and  France, 
he  entered  the  English  armv  as  a 
Captain.  The  peace  took  place  in 
1762,  when  he  went  to  Edmburgh, 
and  assumed  the  study  of  medicine, 
but  finished  his  pupilage  at  Leyden, 
where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  in 
1765,  and  published  a  thesis  de  po- 
dagna.  He  afterwards  returned  to 
England,  and  published  Tharmaco- 
pia  Hedica,  which  has  several  times 
been  reprinted.  He  was  sent  to 
America,  1778,  as  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners with  Sir  William  John- 
BtoiLand  Mr.  Eden,  (Lord  Auckland) 
to  effect  a  pacification  with  Congress. 
He  was  the  only  one  of  the  Commis- 
■on  who  was  permitted  to  visit  Phila- 


delphia, wlu:re  th«;  Congrt'ss  was  m 
session.  He  spent  some  time  there^ 
but  being  suspected  of  holding  im- 
proper inlercouse  with  some  diaaffec- 
ted  inhabitants,  he  was  commanded 
to  return  to  New  York.  The  object 
of  the  mission  was  entirely  frustrated. 
The  detestable  principle  by  which 
they  hoped  to  obtain  its  accompUsh- 
ment,was  exposed  and  became  anew 
cause  of  resentment  with  the  Ameri- 
cans. This  was  the  principle  of  cor- 
rupting all  who  had  influence  to  com- 
mand m  the  country.  The  reply  of 
Mr.  Read,  who  was  attempted  w\^ 
an  offer  of  10,000/,  and  theoestot!ice 
in  the  gift  of  the  crown  in  America, 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  "  I  am 
not  worth  purchasing,  but  such  as  I 
am,  the  king  of  Great  Britain  is  not 
rich  enough  to  do  it."  In  1770,  Dr. 
Buckenhout  published  "Outlines  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland."  In  1788,  "  First  lines 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  Philo- 
sophical Chemistry."  He  likewise 
puolished  several  other  works,  and 
died  on  the  3d  April,  1791. 

Nicholas  Biddle,  a  naval  hero  of 
the  American  revolution,  remarkable 
for  his  gallant  actions  and  his  un- 
timely fate,  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
in  the  year  1750.  He  commenced  a 
sea-fanng  life  at  a  very  youthful  age, 
and  experienced  many  hardships  in 
his  course,  by  hunger  and  shipwreck 
— at  twenty  years  of  age,  he  entered 
the  British  navy  as  a  midshipman, 
and  soon  became  an  excellent  sailor. 
He  was  in  the  exploring  expedition 
of  1773,  which  was  sent  to  find  a 
northwest  passage. — His  love  of  ad- 
venture, hiauced  him  to  enter  on  ship- 
board as  a  seaman  before  the  mast. 
In  this  humble  capacity,  he  distin- 
guished himself  for  activity  and  in- 
telligence. On  the  first  appearance 
of  a'  war  with  England,  Mr.  Biddle 
hastened  home  to  take  a  part  in  the 
service  of  his  country,  should  his  ef- 
forts be  wanted.  His  course  of  ad- 
venture had  been  marked  by  his 
friends  in  Philadelphia,  and  he  was 
not  long  waiting  for  employment. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  a  galley  fitted  out  for  the  defence 
of  the  Delaware.  Prom  this  com- 
mand he  was  appointed  to  the  An- 
drew Doria  one  of  Hopkins'  fleeL 
She  carried  14  guns  and  140  men 
and  boys.  Hopkins  sailed  to  attack 
New  Providence  on  the  very  day  a 


contagious  sickness  broke  out  on 
board  the  sliip,  and  Capt.  Biddle,  in 
treating  the  disorder,  and  in  his  atten- 
tion to  the  sick,  exhibited  so  much 
moral  bravery  and  goodness  of  heart, 
that  the  poor  seamen  never  forgot 
him,  his  name  is  in  their  mouths 
down  to  this  day.  There  are  heroes  of 
benevolence,  as,  well  as  of  the  battle 
field.  Capt  Biddle  after  cruising  in 
the  Andrew  Doria,  for  some  time  with 
great  success,  was  promoted  to  the 
command  of  a  frigate,  the  Randolph 
of  32  suns.  In  her  he  sailed  from 
Philadelphia  in  the  winter  of  1777, 
she  met  with  several  accidents  soon 
after  she  got  to  sea,  in  conseouence 
of  which  she  went  into  Charleston 
to  refit :  this  was  soon  done,  under 
the  direction  of  so  resolute  a  com- 
mander. In  a  few  days  after  the  Ran- 
dolph sailed  from  Charleston,  she 
took  four  English  vessels,  one  of 
them  carrying  twenty  guns^  the  ma- 
noeuvring of  tnis  exploit,  it  is  said  by 
sailors  exceeded  any  thing  on  record. 
Captain  Biddle  was  a  skilful  master 
m  a  good  ship.  South-Carolina, 
rou5K3d  by  the  success  of  Captain 
Biddle,  fitted  out  an  expedition  of 
four  vessels  of  war,  one  ship  and 
three  brigs,  in  the  best  manner  they 
could,  on  short  notice,  and  put  them 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Bid- 
dle, who  had  been  refitting  the  Ran- 
dolph, in  the  port  of  Charleston.-;- 
Thc  sailors  and  soldiers  of  that  spi- 
ritj*d  people,  were  anxious  to  share  in 
the  new  honor,  which  they  believed 
awaited  the  new  commander.  A 
considerable  body  of  marines  was 
s..»ni  in  the  several  vessels,  fifty  of 
them  well  officered,  were  attached 
to  the  Randolph.  A  British  fleet 
had  been  cruising  off  Charleston,  for 
s^^vcral  weeks  past,  when  Commo- 
dore Biddle  sailed  with  his  squadron. 
His  object  was  to  offer  them  battle, 
but  they  had  left  the  coast  several 
days  previous.  The  American  squad- 
ron then  sailed  for  the  West  Indies, 
but  did  not  meet  with  much  success ; 
for  now,  almost  every  English  mer- 
chant vessel,  sailed  under  convoy. 
Tlie  harvest  of  the  oceon  had  been 
reaped  in  the  preceding  years ;  hard 
filling  was  the  work  that  was  left, 
etory  only  was  to  be  gained.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  seventh  of  March, 
1778,  when  a  sail  was  discovered, 
and  the  squadron  made  an  effort  to 
speak  to  her,  and  about  8  o'clock  in 


the  evening,  the  Randolph  bK>ught 
her  to  action.  Captain  Biddle  had  no 
suspicion  that  she  was  a  double 
decker,  until  she  commenced  firing, 
when  ne  found  that  he  was  contend- 
ing with  a  sixty-four  gun  ship,  Cap- 
tain Biddle  nt  the  commencement  of 
the  action,  received  a  wound.  He 
however  did  not  leave  the  deck,  but 
kept  up  a  most  spirited  fire  upon  the 
enemy.  The  action  had  continued 
for  nearly  half  an  hour,  when  the 
Randolph  blew  up.  She  was  well 
manned,  and  all  of  her  crew  but  four 
were  lost.  The  other  American  ves- 
sels escaped,  as  the  British  ship,  the 
Yarmoutn,  was  too  badly  crippled 
to  make  a  close  chase.  How  the 
accident  happened,  could  not  be 
known,  the  men  saved  could  say  no 
more,  tnan  that  Captain  Biddle  was 
on  the  deck,  and  the  surgeon  was 
dressing  his  wounds,  when  the  ca- 
tastrophe happened.  Biddle  was  a 
very  careful  oflicer,  and  every  pre- 
caution had  been  taken,  to  prevent 
accidents,  probably  he  wtis  not  him- 
self apprized  of  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
aster. The  loss  of  so  many  men, 
and  such  men  as  these,  was  a  griev- 
ous matter,  but  the  death  of  Captain 
Biddle  was  lamented  as  a  national 
calamity.  He  was  in  the  prime  of 
life,  indeed,  a  very  young  man.  to 
have  had  the  honor  of  commanding 
such  a  squadron,  beinff  only  about 
twenty-seven  years  of  age.  There 
was  no  prospect  at  that  lime,  that 
the  war  was  coming  to  a  cose,  and 
our  naval  conflicts  were  becoming 
every  day  more  severe^Englaiid  be- 
gan to  find  what  sort  of  men  she  had 
to  contend  with,  and  prepared  her- 
self for  the  fight.  The  fame  of  this 
brave  mariner,  should  be  united  in^ 
naval  history,  with  the  glory  of  him 
in  later  days  of  the  Nile  and  of  Traf- 
falgrar.  Biddle  only  wanted  oppor- 
tunity, to  become  as  great  as  Nelson. 
The  latter  died  in  the  arms  of  victory, 
and  the  former  was  snatched  from 
an  unequal  contest,  by  a  kind  provi- 
dence in  "  the  dvarioi  and  hortea  qf 
Jire^**  ordered  for  his  departure. 

Joshua  Brackbtt,  M.  D.  This 
distinguished  physician  received  his 
birth  at  Greenland,  New-Hampshire, 
in  May,  1733.  He  was  ducated  at 
Harvard  College,  and  obtained  its 
honors,  1752.  It  was  the  wish  of  his 
parents  that  he  should  settle  in  the 
ministry,  and,  in  accordance  with 


their  request  he  entered  upon  the 
study  of  theology.  But  when  he 
began  to  preach,  it  was  found  that 
tlie  labor  of  public  speaking  did  not 
comport  with  the  delicac;^  of  his 
health,  and  constitution,  m  conse- 
quence of  which  he  relinquished  that 
profession,  for  the  more  active  one 
of  physic.  He  studied  medicine  with 
Dr.  Clement  Jackson  of  Portsmouth, 
which  town  he  selected  as  the  thea- 
tre of  his  future  usefulness,  and 
where  he  closed  his  valuable  labors, 
July  17,  1802.  In  1791,  the  New- 
Hampshire  medical  society  was 
established.  He  was  not  only  one 
of  the  original  fellows,  but  took  a 
distinguished  part  in  the  preliminary 
measures,  designed  to  usher  it  res- 
pectably before  the  world,  advocated 
Its  coDcerns  with  zeal,  and  gene- 
rously advanced  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  medical  books  to  establish 
a  library,  which  continued  afterward 
to  be  supported  entirely  by  his  mu- 
nificience,  until  his  death.  In  1793, 
the  late  Grov.  Bartlett  having  resign- 
ed the  office  of  President  of  the  soci- 
ety. Dr.  Bracket t  was  elevated  to  the 
vacant  chair.  In  this  responsible 
station,  he  fulfilled  all  his  duties  with 
fidelity  and  zeal ;  ever  displaying  a 
lively  interest  in  the  honor,  utility 
and  growing  importance  of  tne  insu- 
lution^  till  compelled  by  the  infirmi- 
ties of  declining  health  to  resign  it,  in 
1799. 

Dr.  Brackett,  during  the  last  30 
years  of  his  life,  was  seriously  im- 
pressed with  the  advantages  that 
might  arise  lo  his  country,  and  reputa- 
tion to  his  Alma  Mater^  by  estaolish- 
ing  at  that  ancient  semmary  of  learn- 
ing, a  professorship  of  natural  histo- 
ry ana  botany.  Subscriptions  for 
tfiat  purpose  were  made  a  short  time 
previous  to  his  death,  and  he  directed 
the  sum  of  $1,500  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, to  be  paid  out  of  his  estate 
after  the  death  of  his  widow,  to 
which  in  her  will  she  joined  an  addi- 
tional legacy.  These  honorable  in- 
stances of  a  munificent  spirit,  disco- 
ver a  heart  susceptible  of  sycipathiz- 
ins  with  his  fellow  beings  in  all  their 
atnictions.  It  is  no  wonder  there- 
fore that  in  his  patriotism  he  was  ar- 
dent; and  prompt  in  all  the  duties 
of  the  stations,  which  ui  the  amisti 
of  the  revolutionary  contest,  he  was 
:alled  upon  to  occupy.  As  a  member 
'>f  the  committee  of  safety,  he  dis- 


played vigilance  and  firmness ;  and 
as  a  judge  of  the  maritime  court  in 
New-Hampshire,  he  was  dignified 
without  arrogance.  In  his  profes' 
sion  he  was  not  only  diligent  in  at- 
tending  upon  his  numerous  patients, 
perusing  the  great  number  of  excel- 
lent works,  through  which  the  prin- 
ciples of  just  theory  and  practices  are 
diffused ;  but  he  entered  upon  them 
with  an  ardor  and  delight,  apportion- 
ed in  some  d^ree,  to  we  nigh  impor- 
tance of  their  ultimate  object.  He 
had  a  fondness  for  medicuie,  as  a 
profession,  calculated  to  improve  ana 
enlighten  the  mind,  to  give  higher 
views  of  the  great  Artificer  of  our 
frames,  and  of  all  his  wonders  in  the 
creation :  he  loved  mankind,  because 
he  viewed  all  men  as  members  of  the 
same  universal  family;  and  realuing 
the  magnitude  of  nis  obligations. 
While  the  health  of  his  patients,  and 
the  happiness  of  their  families  were 
entrusted  lo  his  hands,  he  spared  no 
industry  and  remitted  no  reflection, 
which  might  contribute  to  a  success- 
ful termination  of  their  complaints 
He  took  notes  of  all  important  cases, 
by  which  he  was  benefitted  in  after 
life,  as  he  himself  declared.  His 
general  practice  was  marked  w^ith 
skill  ancf  success,  but  in  obstetrics, 
where  he  stood  almost  without  a 
rival,  it  was  his  uncommon  fortune, 
in  a  practice  of  many  years,  never  to 
have  lost  a  patient.  In  1792  he  was 
honored  by  his  Alma  Mater,  with  an 
honory  degree  of  Doctor  in  medicine. 
In  his  temper,  Dr.  Brackett  was 
cheerful;  in  his  friendships,  warm 
and  sincere;  his  deportment,  was 
modest  and  unassuming,  and  his 
manners,  of  that  amiable  and  en- 
gaging character,  which  rather  al- 
lures, than  enforces  admiration.  A 
spirit  of  benevolence  animated  all  his 
endearing  qualities^  and  adorned  all 
his  commanding  virtues. 

John  Brooks  was  bom  in  Medford, 
Massachusetts,  in  the  vear  1752.  His 
father,  Capt.  Caleb  Brooks,  was  a 
respectable  farmer,  much  esteemed 
ana  beloved  by  his  friends  and  neigh- 
bors. His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
superior  personal  charms,  and  of  re- 
markable talents,  for  one  of  her  ad- 
vantages ana  station  in  ILfn.  Sho 
early  discovered  in  her  son  thoso 
faculties  which  were  destined  to  raise 
him  from  the  plough  to  the  first  sta- 
tions in  society,  and  was  solicitous 
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to  place  him  where  he  might  cultivate 
them  to  advantage.  We  are  proba- 
bly much  indebted  to  this  excellent 
woman  for  the  estimable  traits  of 
character  displayed  in  the  son.  Cha- 
racter is  formed  at  an  earlier  period 
of  life  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  impressions  made  on  the  tender 
rniiid  in  the  nursery,  and  the  habits 
acquired  there,  have  a  permanent  in- 
fluence through  Ufe.  Our  matrons 
give  the  first  and  most  important 
impress  of  our  moralists,  our  states- 
men  and  our  heroes.  Happy  is  the 
lot  of  those  who  have  mothers  of 
that  superior  excellence  which  rises 
above  the  vain  show  and  glitter  of 
life,  whose  pleasures  centre  in  the 
care  of  their  offsprinff,  in  forminjg 
their  habits  and  m  mreciing  their 
minds  to  elevated  sentiments  and 
noble  objects,  whose  greatest  pride  is 
ill  those  splendid  ornaments,  the  vir- 
lULS  displayed  by  their  children. 

Mrs.  Brooks  had  an  excellent  friend 
m  her  physician,  Dr.  Simon  Tufts,  at 
that  lime  a  very  respectable  practi- 
tioner hi  Medford.  His  high  stand- 
ing in  our  profession  is  evinced,  by 
hiii  being  enrolled  in  the  list  of  our 
members  previously  to  the  present 
organization  of  the  society ;  when  its 
number  was  limited  to  seventy,  and 
none  wtro  elected  fellows,  but  those 
who  were  the  most  distinguished 
liractitioncrs  in  the  state.  Dr.  Tufts 
observed  the  anxiety  of  <he  mother 
ij  elevate  her  son  to  a  superior  sta- 
tion in  life,  and  encouraged  her  to 
pve  him  as  good  an  education  as 
llu'ir  finances  would  permit.  He 
was  accordingly  placed  at  ihe  town 
school,  where  he  was  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  science,  and  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages.  Such  was  his  pro- 
ficiency in  his  scholastic  studies,  and 
so  amiable  and  exemplary  was  his 
character,  that  he  secured  the  friend- 
bliip  of  Dr.  Tufts,  who  took  him  into 
his  famil>r  at  the  age  of  14,  to  educate 
him  for  his  profession.  The  skill  and 
science  of  the  instructer,  and  tiieinde- 
filiuable  attention  of  the  pupil,  sup- 
pi  w5  the  defii'iencies  arising  from  the 
want  of  a  lil)eral  education.  His 
progress^  in  mtdical  science,  and  in 
judicious  practical  observation,  was 
surh  as  to  s-^'^ur^  tho  confidence  and 
redpect  oi  his  inast-r. 

During  his  pupilage,  the  amiable 
ti  aits  ot  ilia  cliaractcr  were  more  fully 
deveioped,  and  he  began  to  display 


that  talent  and  fondness  for  military 
disciphne,  which  were  eminentlv 
manifested  at  a  subsequent  period, 
and  contributed  to  establish  that  ertct 
and  manlv  port  for  which  he  was  so 
remarkably  distinguished.  In  the 
hours  of  relaxation  from  study,  he 
amused  himself  with  the  drill  and 
exercise  of  the  soldier.  His  manners 
were  so  gentle  and  attractive,  that  he 
was  the  delight  of  all  the  village 
boys;  they  collected  about  him  as 
the  chief  source  of  their  pleasures 
and  amusements;  he  formed  them 
into  a  company,  and  trained  and  ex- 
ercised them  in  all  the  duues  of  mili- 
tary disciphne.  Dr.  Tufts'  yard  was 
often  converted  into  a  train- field,  and 
displayed  in  miniature  all  *'  the  pomp 
and  arcurastance  of  glorious  war. ' 
These  juvenile  scenes  are  still  recur- 
red to  with  pleasure,  by  those  who 
were  engaged  in  them,  as  the  hap- 
piest moments  of  their  lives. 

He  continued  until  he  was  21  years 
old,  under  the  tuition  of  Dr.  Tufts 
who  then  advised  him  to  commence 
the  practice  of  physic  in  the  town  of 
Reading,  and  gave  him  a  high  recom- 
mendation to  the  people,  as  well 
qualified  for  the  important  trust,  and 
worthy  of  their  fullest  confidence. 
He  accordingly  setth-d  there,  and  was 
soon  after  married,  and  his  prospects 
were  fair  for  a  very  respectable  esta- 
blishment in  his  profession;  but  he 
was  destined  to  act  a  more  conspicu- 
ous part  hi  the  creai  drama  of  life. 

The  storm  which  had  been  a  long 
time  fathering  in  our  political  hori- 
zon, began  now  to  assume  a  most 
portentous  aspect,  ready  to  burst  over 
the  country  with  destructive  fury. 
The  stout  hearts  and  steady  minds  of 
our  countrymen  had  been  preparing 
for  the  shock,  resolved  to  defend 
themselves  against  its  tremendous 
power.  The  busy  hum  of  warlike 
preparation  was  hoard  through  the 
country.  Companies  were  forined  in 
almost  every  town,  who  held  them- 
selves in  readiness  to  march  at  a 
minute's  wamimj.  One  of  these 
companies  was  raisixl  in  llcadint?,  and 
Brooks  was  elected  to  command  it. 
He  gave  all  the  attention  he  could  to 
this  company,  consistently  with  his 
professional  duties;  and  was  active 
in  his  exertions  to  drill  ills  men,  and 
infuse  into  them  'hat  heroic  spirit  and 
ardent  patriotism  which  animated  his 
own  breast. 
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He  was^  however,  much  perplexed 
to  determine  what  course  ne  ought 
to  pursue  in  this  momentous  crisis. 
He  had  a  strong  attachment  to  his 
profession,  and  was  deeply  impressed 
with  the  moral  obligations  he  was 
under,  to  discharge  the  duties  of  it 
with  fidelity.  The  kindly  afTections 
of  his  heart,  and  the  amenity  of  his 
manners,  qualified  him  to  administer 
reUef  with  peculiar  acceptance,  and 
(rave  the  fullest  promise  of  a  skilful 
and  popular  physician.  He  had  just 
entered  into  practice  with  flattering 
prospects,  and  with  all  tlie  ardor  of 
a  youthi'ul  mind.  He  had  already 
many  patients  afflicted  with  severe 
disease.  Judge  then,  with  what  re- 
luctance he  hstened  to  the  caIIs  of 
patriotism,  urging  him  to  reUnquish 
these  prospects  and  duties,  to  engage 
in  a  contest  fraught  with  the  most 
appalling  dangers  to  himself  and  to 
his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  be 
had  displayed  such  talents  as  a  mili- 
tary disciplinarian,  and  was  so  es- 
teemed and  beloved  by  those  who 
were  under  his  command,  and  by  all 
who  were  connected  with  him  in 
military  duty,  that  he  was  thought 
the  most  competent  to  take  the  lead 
in  their  affairs.  In  the  organization 
of  a  regiment,  he  was  elected  a  ma- 
jor. This  honor  he  declined,  from 
an  apprehension  that  it  mignt  call 
hun  too  Miu -h  from  professional  du- 
ties, and  involve  him  too  far  in  the 
military  and  political  movements  of 
the  times ;  so  that  he  would  finally 
be  under  the  necessity  of  relinquish- 
ing his  profession;  an  event  which 
he  was  anxiously  desirous  to  avoid. 
His  fellow  officers  would  not  accept 
his  resignation,  and  unanimously  re- 
peated their  sohcitations  that  he 
would  assume  the  duties  of  an  office 
which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  sus- 
tain. This  fiattering  distinction  was 
enough  lo  shake  his  resolution.  He 
again  took  the  subject  into  serious 
consideration,  and  the  same  objec- 
tions presented  themselves  to  his 
rnind.  He  then  determined  to  meet 
his  brother  officers,  and  absolutely 
decline  the  honors  they  were  disposed 
to  thrust  upon  him. 

He  was  thus  situated,  on  the  me- 
morable 19th  of  April,  1776,  when 
tlie  news  arrived  that  a  detachment 
of  the  British  army  had  marched  to 
Lexington  and  Cohcord.  His  arden  t 
patriotism  then  rose  superior  to  all 


other  considerations.  His  high-mind- 
ed spirit  could  not  shrink  from  the 
duties  which  devolved  on  him  as  a 
mihtary  commander.  He  ordered 
out  his  company  with  promptness, 
and  directed  them  to  proceed  on  the 
route  to  Concord ;  and  having  made 
such  provision  for  the  medical  relief 
of  the  sick  under  his  care  as  the  tims 
would  permit,  he  joined  his  gallant 
corps  with  all  possible  speed.  Hav- 
ing arrived  in  tne  vicinity  of  Concord, 
he  met  the  British  on  their  retreat, 
with  the  cool  and  determined  bravery 
of  a  veteran,  and  made  such  a  dispo- 
sition of  his  men,  as  to  secure  them 
from  injury,  and  enable  thein  to  an- 
noy the  enemy  with  destructive  vol- 
lies,  as  they  passed  a  narrow  defile. 
He  then  hung  on  their  rear  and  flanks, 
in  conjunction  with  other  troops,  until 
they  arrived  at  Charlestown.  The 
military  talents  and  calm  courage 
which  he  displayed  on  this  occasion, 
were  remarkable  in  a  young  man 
only  23  years  of  age,  who  had  never 
seen  a  battle.  It  was  noticed  by 
those  who  had  the  direction  of  public 
affairs,  and  he  soon  after  received  the 
commission  of  a  major  in  the  Conti- 
nental army. 

He  now  entered  on  the  duties  of  a 
soldier  with  ardor,  and  devoted  all  the 
powers  of  his  mind  to  the  cause  of 
nis  country  and  the  profession  of 
arms.  He  carried  into  the  service  a 
mind  pure  and  elevated,  and  ardent 
in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  He  had 
a  high  sense  of  moral  recutude,  which 
governed  all  his  actions.  Licentious- 
ness and  debauchery  were  strangers 
to  his  breast ;  they  fled  from  his  pre- 
sence, awed  bv  his  superior  virtue. 
His  gentlemanly  deportment  and  un- 
assuming manners  secured  the  favor 
of  his  superiors  in  office,  and  render- 
ed hiin  the  delight  of  his  equals  and 
inferiors.  The  following  description 
of  Agricola  by  Tacitus^  his  inimita- 
ble biographer,  is  pecubarly  applica* 
ble  to  Brooks. 

"Nee  Agricola  licenter,  more  juve- 
num,  qui  mi  itiam  in  lasciviam  ver- 
tunt,  neque  soignitcr,  ad  voluptates  et 
commeatus,  titulum  tribunatus  et 
insciuam  retulit:  sed  noscere  pro- 
vintiam,  nosci  exercitui.  discere  a 
peritis,  sequi  ontimos,  ninil  appetere 
jactatione,  nihil  ob  forniidincm  recu- 
sarc,  aiinulque  et  anxius  et  mtentus 
agere." 

Although  he  sought  no  enterprizt 
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tbroui^h  vain  glory,  his  active  zeal 
and  high  ambition  led  him  to  solicit 
the  post  of  danger,  if  he  could  thereby 
render  useful  service  to  his  country. 

When  Gren.  Ward  had  determined 
to  fortify  the  heights  of  Charlestown, 
and  arrancfements  were  made  for  this 
purpose,  nnding  that  he  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  detachment,  he  solicited 
the  general  to  permit  him  to  accom- 
pany it,  and  his  request  was  granted. 
He  was  active  during  the  whole  night 
of  the  16th  of  June,  in  throwing  up 
intrenchmeuts,  in  reconnoitcring  the 
ground,  and  in  watching  the  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th,  when  it  was  perceiv- 
ca  that  the  enemy  were  making  pre- 
parations for  an  assault,  he  was  des- 
patched by  Col.  Prescott,  as  a  confi- 
dential officer,  to  inform  Gren.  Ward 
of  the  movements,  and  to  represent 
to  him  the  importance  of  his  sending 
reinforcements.  This  duty  prevent- 
ed his  being  in  that  glorious  battle 
which  has  immortalizjd  the  heroes 
who  were  engaged  in  it,  and  conse- 
crated the  ground  to  everlasting 
fame. 

This  action  established  the  reputa- 
tion of  our  countrymen  for  deter- 
mined braverv,  and  displayed  the 
lofty  spirit  which  actuated  them  in 
defence  of  their  rights;  convincing 
the  enemy  that  they  hod  to  contend 
with  a  formidable  foe.  The  sacrifice 
then  made  of  our  country's  best  blood 
on  freedom's  shrine,  govo  a  sure  au- 
gury of  the  successful  termination  of 
the  contest.  The  lofty-minded  and 
enthusiastic  Warren,  with  all  his  ac- 
q'iirements  and  accomplishments, 
had  offered  himself  a  victim  in  this 
glorious  oblation.  As  his  spirit  as- 
cended to  heaven,  it  diiFusea  its  he- 
roic influence  in  every  heart. 

Amidst  the  exulting  feelings  which 
this  dear-bought  victory  of  the  ene- 
my inspired,  our  infant  army  did  not 
fail  to  profit  by  the  experience  they 
had  gained.  The  advantages  of  su- 
perior discipline  in  the  enemy,  were 
apparent  to  every  one.  They  made 
a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of 
our  officers,  and  especially  on  that  of 
our  youthful  hero.  He  nad  already 
acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  tactics, 
that  he  had  been  consulted  by  supe- 
rior officers  on  a  system  of  discipline 
to  be  introduced  into  our  army.  He 
now  applied  himself  with  renewed 
Giligence  to  this  important  part  of 


his  duty,  and  he  soon  acquired  a  hisrh 
reputauon  as  a  disciplinarian.  The 
corps  he  commandod  were  disun 
guished  during  the  whole  war  for  the 
superiority  of  their  discipline,  evincec 
by  their  gallant  conduct  in  battle, 
and  by  their  regular  movements  in 
retreat.  He  was  second  only  to  the . 
celebrated  Baron  Steuben,  in  his 
knowledge  of  tactics.  After  this  of- 
ficer joined  the  army  and  was  ap- 
pointed inspector-general,  we  find 
that  Brooks  was  associated  with  him 
in  the  arduous  duty  of  introducing  a 
uniform  system  of  exercise  and  ma- 
noeuvers  into  the  army. 

He  q^isted  in  fortifying  the  heights 
of  Dorchester,  which  compelled  the 
British  to  evacuate  Boston.  He  was 
very  efficient  in  the  successful  retreat 
from  Long  Island.  He  acted  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  battle  of  White 
Plains;  and  when  the  detachment 
of  our  army  was  overpowered  by 
numbers,  his  regiment,  of  which  he 
was  the  most  efficient  officer,  so  ably 
covered  the  retreat,  that  it  received 
the  distinguished  acknowledgments 
of  Gen.  Washington,  for  its  gallant 
conduct. 

In  the  year  1777,  he  was  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Ueutenant  colonel  in 
the  eighth  Massachusetts  r<giment, 
the  command  of  which  devolved  on 
him,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness 
of  the  colonel.  In  the  spring  of  this 
year,  he  was  ordered  to  join  the  nor- 
thern army,  and  he  took  an  active 
part  in  those  movements  and  battles 
which  terminated  in  the  surrender  of 
Gen.  Burgoyne.  In  short,  the  cap- 
ture of  that  army  may  be  attributed, 
in  no  small  degree,  to  his  gallant 
conduct  on  the  7th  of  October,  in  the 
battle  of  Saratoga.  It  is  well  known, 
how  ably  he  turned  the  right  of  the 
enemy — with  what  fearless  intrepi- 
dity he  led  on  his  regiment  to  storm 
their  intrenchments,  entering  them 
at  the  head  of  his  men  with  sword  in 
hand,  and  putting  to  rout  the  veteran 
German  troops  wnich  defended  them 
— and  with  what  firmness  he  main- 
tained this  post,  which  he  had  so 
gaP  an  tly  gained,  notwithstandingtho 
utmost  efforts  to  dislodge  him.  This 
action  compelled  theenomv  to  change 
his  position,  and  the  field  was  then 
open  for  Gen.  Gates,  to  surround  and 
capture  his  whole  army. 

On  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne 
Col.  Brooks  was  ordered  to  join  the 
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army  under  (Jen.  Washington,  and 
soon  after,  went  into  winter  quarters 
at  Valley-Forge,  and  in  common  with 
the  army,  sutfered  all  those  priva- 
tions and  hardships,  which  required 
more  heroism  to  endure,  than  the 
most  severe  and  bloody  battles. 
How  great  are  our  obligations  to 
those  wonderfiil  patriots,  whom 
neither  nakedness,  nor  disease,  nor 
famine,  nor  the  sword,  could  dis- 
hearten ! 

To  follow  our  hero  throufirh  all  his 
valuable  and  laborious  military  ser- 
vices, would  be  to  give  a  minute  his- 
tory of  our  revolutionary  w*ir;  for 
there  was  scarcely  any  important 
services  performea  in  the  nothern 
and  central  operations  of  the  army, 
in  which  he  did  not  act  a  conspicu- 
ous part— To  describe  these,  is  the 
provmce  of  the  historian — ^we  allude 
only  to  those  remarkable  events 
which  serve  to  illustrate  his  charac- 
ter. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  our 
army  had  a  still  more  severe  ordeal 
to  pass  through,  than  the  battles  and 
privations  they  had  endured.  It  re- 
mained for  them  to  subdue  their  own 
passions'  and  resentments,  and  to 
make  this  last  and  most  noble  sacri- 
fi  e.  for  the  welfare  of  their  country. 
The  pay  of  the  anny  was  greatlv  m 
arrear,  and  most  of  the  officers  nad 
sptint,  in  their  country's  service,  all 
they  owned  and  all  tney  could  bor- 
row. Congress  had  no  adequate 
funHs  for  theu-  payment,  and  it  was 
deficient  in  the  power  of  creating 
them.  In  this  deplorable  state  of 
things,  inflammatory,  anonymous 
l:'iters  were  circulated  through  the 
army,  founded  on  the  most  plausible 
reasons,  exciting  them  to  retain  their 
arms,  and  to  take  by  force,  what  was 
due  them  in  right.  The  apparent 
iusiice  of  this  measure,  concealed 
fMin  the  unreflecting,  the  horrible 
con5tequences  which  must  have  en- 
sued from  it  Fortunately  for  our 
country,  there  were  many  mfluential 
officers  in  the  army,  of  that  purity  of 
heart,  that  soundness  of  judgment 
and  elevated  patriotism,  which  led 
them  to  view  with  abhorrence,  this 
fatal  expedient ;  and  it  is  highly 
honorable  to  Col.  Brooks,  that  he 
was  among  the  first  who  opposed  it 
He  had  taken  measures  to  tins  effect, 
in  his  own  re^ment  before  the  opin- 
ions of  Washington  were  known. 


and  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
that  his  sent'ments  were  in  perfect 
accordance  with  those  of  the  Father 
of  his  Country.  He  was  honored 
with  his  most  grateful  acknowledg- 
ments and  full  confidence.  His  bro- 
ther officers  were  so  strongly  impress 
sed  with  his  wisdom  and  prudence, 
that  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
committee,  which  finally  made  an 
adjustment  with  Congress,  and  al- 
layed that  dreadful  excitement.  By 
the  influence  of  these  magnanimous 
patriots,  the  army  gave  this  distin- 
guished proof  of  their  devotion  to  the 
hberties  of  their  country  ;  and  in  the 
language  of  Washington,  we  may 
say,  "had  this  day  oeen  wanting, 
the  world  had  never  seen  the  laist 
stage  of  perfection  to  which  human 
nature  is  capable  of  attaining." 

After  the  army  was  disbanded, 
Col.  Brooks  returned  to  private  life, 
rich  in  the  laurels  he  had  won,  in  the 
affectk>n8  of  his  fellow  soldiers  and 
in  the  esteem  of  the  wise  and  good. 
He  was  not  only  free  from  the  vices 
incident  to  a  military  life,  but,  what 
was  remarkable,  he  had  acquire<i 
more  elevated  sentiments  of  morali- 
ty and  religbn.  He  was  received  in 
his  native  "town,  with  all  the  kind- 
ness, the  congratulations  and  atten- 
tions which  love  and  friendship  could 
elicit^  OT  respect  inspire.  He  was 
rich  m  honor  and  glory,  but  he  had 
nothing  to  meet  the  claims  of  his  be- 
loved family,  but  the  caresses  of  an 
affectionate  heart 

His  old  friend  Dr.  Tufts,  being  in- 
firm and  advanced  in  life,  was  desi- 
rous of  relinquishing  his  practice  into 
the  hands  of  his  favorite  pupil,  whom 
he  thought  so  worthy  of  confidence. 
His  fellow  townsmen  responded  to 
the  wishes  of  his  patron.  He  accord- 
ingly re-commenced  the  practice  of 
physic^  under  the  most  favorable  au- 
spices in  Medford  and  the  neighboring 
towns.  He  was  soon  after  elected  a 
fellow  of  this  sdciety,  and  was  one 
of  its  most  valuable  and  respected 
members.  On  the  extension  and  new 
organization  of  the  society,  in  the . 
year  1803,  he  was  elected  a  counsel- 
lor, and  continued  to  discharge  the 
duties  of  this  oflice  with  fidelity,  un- 
til ho  was  Governor  of  the  (^nmrr"^'^■ 
wealth.  He  was  then  discontiiuunj 
at  his  own  request  In  the  year  IS  fi, 
by  the  appointment  of  the  biard  of 
counsellors,  he  delivered  an  annivcr- 
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■ary  discourse  on  Pneumonia,  which 
has  been  published,  and  evinces  a 
mind  well  stored  with  medical  science 
and  correct  practical  observation. 

On  his  retiring  from  the  chair  of 
state,  he  was  again  chosen  a  coun- 
sellor, with  the  view  of  electing  him 
President  of  our  society.  It  is  unne- 
cessary for  me  to  expatiate  on  the 
pride  and  satisfaction  we  derived 
from  his  accepting  this  honor.  Your 
own  feelings  will  oest  convey  to  you 
the  height  of  the  honor  which  he  re- 
flected on  our  society.  That  he  felt 
a  deep  interest  in  our  prosperity,  we 
have  ample  evidence  in  his  so  kmdly 
remembering  us  in  his  will. 

As  a  physician  he  ranked  in  the 
first  class  of  practitioners.  He  pos- 
sessed in  an  eminent  degree  those 
qualities  which  were  calculated  to 
render  him  the  most  useful  in  his  pro- 
fessional labors,  and  the  delight  of 
those  to  whom  he  administered  re- 
lief. His  manners  were  dignified, 
courteous  and  benign.  He  was  kind, 
patient  and  attentive.  His  kind  ofii- 
ces  were  peculiarly  acceptable  from 
the  felicitous  manner  in  which  he 
performed  them.  His  mind  was  well 
furnished  with  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  He  was  accurate  in  his 
investigations,  and  clear  in  his  dis- 
cernment. He,  therefore,  rarely  fail- 
ed in  forming  a  true  diagnosis.  If  he 
were  not  so  bold  and  daring  as  some, 
in  the  administration  of  remedies,  it 
was  because  his  judgment  and  good 
sense  led  him  to  prefer  erring  on  the 
side  of  prudence  rather  than  on  that 
of  rashness.  He  watched  the  opera- 
tions of  nature,  and  never  interfered, 
unless  it  was  obvious  he  could  aid 
and  support  her.  He  was  truly,  the 
"Hierophant  of  nature/'  studying 
her  mysteries  and  obeymg  her  ora- 
cles. 

In  his  practice,  he  added  dignity  to 
his  profession  by  his  elevated  and 
upright  conduct.  His  lofty  spirit 
could  not  stoop  to  the  empirical  arts 
which  are  too  often  adopted  to  obtain 
a  temporary  aacendencv.  He  soared 
above  the  sordid  consiaeralion  of  the 
property  he  should  accumulate  by 
nis  professional  labors.  Like  the 
good  and  great  Bocrhaave,  he  con- 
slflfWl  the  poor  his  best  patients,  for 
God  was  llicir  pa^niuslcr.  In  short, 
be  was  the  conscientious,  the  skilful 
and  benevolent  physician— the  grace 
arid  ornament  of  our  profession. 


His  mind  however,  was  not  so  ex- 
clusively devoted  to  his  professional 
duties,  as  to  prevent  his  taking  a  deep 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  state.  He 
had  contributed  so  largely  towards 
estabUshing  the  independence  of  his 
country,  and  had  exhibited  such  sin- 
cere devotion  to  its  welfare,  that  his 
countrymen,  who  have  ever  been 
distinguished  for  the  acuteness  of 
their  cuscemment  in  judging  of  public 
men  and  measures^  were  always 
ready  to  display  theur  confidence  m 
him.  They  felt  an  assurance  that 
they  might  safely  repose  on  his  con- 
scientious integrity,  wisdom  and  pa- 
triotism. He  was  consequently  call- 
ed to  fill  numerous  ofiices  of  high 
importance  in  the  state. 

He  was  for  many  years  major-ge- 
neral of  the  militia  of  his  county,  and 
established  in  his  division  such  ex- 
cellent discipline,  and  infused  into  it 
such  an  admirable  spirit  of  emula- 
tion, that  it  was  a  most  brilliant  ex- 
ample for  the  militia  of  the  state.  In 
the  insurrection  of  1786,  his  division 
was  very  efficient  in  their  protection 
of  the  courta  of  justice,  and  in  their 
support  of  the  government  of  the 
state.  At  this  time.  Gen.  Brooks  re- 
presented his  town  in  general  court, 
and  he  gave  support  to  the  finn  and 
judicious  measures  of  Gov.  Bowdoin 
for  suppressing  that  alarming  rebel- 
lion. He  was  a  delegate  in  the  state 
convention  for  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution,  and  was  one  of 
its  most  zealous  advocates.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, he  was  the  second  marshal 
appointed  by  Washington  for  this 
district^  and  afrerwards  received  fur- 
ther evidence  of  his  confidence  and 
approbation,  by  being  appointed  in- 
spector of  the  revenue.  He  was  suc- 
cessively elected  to  the  senate  and 
executive  council  of  the  state.  He 
was  appointed  by  the  acute  and  dis- 
criminating Gov.  Strong,  as  his  ad- 
jutant-general, in  that  perilous  crisis 
of  our  affairs,  the  late  war  with 
England.  The  prudence  and  discre- 
ticm  with  which  he  discharged  this 
arduous  duty,  will  be  long  remember- 
ed by  his  grateful  countrymen. 

These  nuiltifarious  and  laborious 
public  services  were  performed  with 
£-0  much  punctuality  and  ability,  and 
with  such  dignity  and  urbanity,  that, 
on  the  retirement  of  Gov.  Strong 
from  the  chair  of  state,  wise  and  dis- 
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creet  legislators  from  all  parts  of  the 
commonwealth,  selected  him  as  the 
most  suitable  candidate  for  that  high 
and  responsible  office.  It  will  be 
recollectecL  how  forcibly  every  judi- 
cious mind  was  impressed  with  the 
excellence  of  the  selection,  and  how 
strongly  the  pubhc  suffrages  con- 
firmed that  opinion.  His  very  name 
seemed  to  disarm  party  spirit  with 
lalismanic  power;  for  many,  who 
had  never  acted  with  his  political 
friends,  prided  themselves  in  testify- 
ins"  their  unlimited  confidence  in  him. 

It  is  fresh  in  your  memories,  with 
what  trembling  apprehensions  he 
shrunk  from  the  lofty  altitude  of  the 
chair  of  state,  and  yet,  when  placed 
there,  with  what  singular  ease  and 
dignity  he  presided,  and  with  what 
signal  ability  he  discharged  its  vari- 
ous important  duties.  His  govern- 
ment was  firm  and  decided,  yet  it 
was  so  mild  and  gentle,  that  its  mfiu- 
ence  was  chiefly  perceptible  in  his 
happy  facility  of  allaying  party  spirit, 
and  all  the  angrv  passions  of  our  na- 
ture. It  was  like  that  of  a  beloved 
and  revered  parent,  whom  all  are  dis- 
posed to  honor  and  obey. 

Amidst  these  high  military  and  po- 
litical honors  which  his  fellow  citi- 
zens took  delight  in  bestowing  on 
him,  almost  every  institution  of  a 
literary,  religious,  patriotic,  benevo- 
lent or  professional  character,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  conferring 
their  highest  honors  on  him.  Har- 
vard University  acknowledged  the 
value  of  his  literary  acquirements,  by 
conferring  on  him  the  degree  of  A.  M., 
in  the  year  1787,  and  in  1816,  he 
received  the  highest  honors  of  that 
seminary,  the  degrees  of  M.  D.  and 
LL.  D. 

The  Society  of  Cincinnati  recog- 
nized him  as  one  of  their  most  disiin- 
guishod  members.  He  was  elected 
to  deliver  the  first  oration  before  them 
on  the  4th  of  July,  1787 ;  and  on  the 
death  of  Gen.  Lincoln,  their  first 
President,  Gen,  Brooks  was  elected 
to  succeed  him. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  He  was  Pre- 
sident of  the  Washington  Monument 
Association,  of  the  Bunker  Hill  Mo- 
nument Association,  and  of  the  Bible 
Society  of  Massachusetts. 

Having  faithfully  and  ably  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  chief  magistrate 
for  seven  successive  years,  hecxpress- 
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ed  his  determination  to  retire  from 
the  cares  and  anxieties  of  public  life. 
How  great  were  the  public  regrets, 
and  how  gladly  would  a  large  ma- 
jority of  his  fellow  citizens  have 
retained  his  valuable  services;  but 
they  forbore  urging  him  to  any  fur- 
ther sacrifices  for  the  good  of  his 
country.  He  retired  to  private  life 
with  dignity,  and  with  tlie  love  and 
blessings  of  a  grateful  people. 

Having  imperfectly  traced  the  bril- 
liant path  of  his  public  career,  let  us 
for  a  moment  contemplate  Crov. 
Brooks  in  liis  private  character ;  and 
perhaps  we  may  discover  the  true 
source  of  all  his  greatness,  the  charm 
which  bound  the  hearts  off  his  coun 
trymen  to  him  in  ties  so  strong.  He 
possessed  a  heart  free  from  allguile, 
and  every  inordinate  selfish  feeling — 
an  evenness  of  temper  and  sweetness 
of  disposition.  His  discordant  pas- 
sions, for  we  presume  he  had  them, 
being  human,  were  kept  in  complete 
subjection  to  his  virtues.  He  had  a 
peculiar  composure  and  complacency 
of  countenance;  and  the  delicacy 
and  courteousnesB  of  his  manners 
were  uncommonly  attractive.  But 
above  all,  his  conduct  was  regulated 
by  the  influence  of  that  pure  morality 
derived  from  our  holy  religion,  whicn 
was  impressed  deeply  on  his  mind, 
at  an  early  period  of  life. 

To  those  who  contemplate  his  fear- 
less intrepidity  in  the  field  of  battle, 
or  have  observed  the  ease  and  dignity 
of  his  deportment  on  the  military 
parade,  or  in  thechairof  state,  it  may 
appear  incredible  that  this  brave  man 
possessed  an  uncommon  share  of 
diffidence;  but  to  those  who  have 
approached  him  nearly,  it  is  well 
known  that  this  was  a  predominant 
trait  in  his  character.  This  quality, 
so  rare  in  little  minds,  is  seldom 
wanting  in  great  ones ;  but  is  scarcely 
ever  so  paramount  as  it  was  in  our 
departed  friend.  It  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  use  of  some  de- 
^  gree  of  finesse,  to  induce  him  to  ac- 
i  cent  any  iinportant  office.  This  great 
'  reluctance  in  assuming  responsibility, 
sometimes  arises  from  inactivity  or 
a  love  of  ease — not  so  in  him  we 
would  commemorate,  for  whatever 
might  be  his  situation,  he  never  was 
idle.  So  imposing  is  that  obtrusive 
quality  wlilch  some  men  po8Se\s9,  and 
so  often  does  the  world  yield  to  its 
influence,   that  a  diffident,   retiring 
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disposition,  is  often  mistaken  lor  de- 
ficiency in  talent.  The  bold  and 
daring  genius,  confident  in  his  own 
imaginary  superiority,  who  is  con- 
stantly tnnisune  himself  into  public 
notice,  can  hardly  conceive  it  possi- 
ble that  any  one  should  possess  ta- 
lents, who  does  not  seek  every  op- 
portunity to  display  them ;  and  with 
reluctance  yields  assent  to  their  ex- 
istence in  an  individual  so  unlike 
himself. 

The  mind  of  Gov.  Brooks  was 
clear  in  its  perceptions,  and  discrimi- 
nating in  its  judgment,  it  was  active, 
ardent  and  industrious  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  valuable  attainment,  and 
powerlul  in  the  application  of  those 
attainments  for  the  benefit  of  others. 
Although  his  mind  shrunk  from  ob- 
servation with  the  delicate  excita- 
bility of  the  sensitive  plant,  it  was 
like  the  oak  in  sustainmg  the  pres- 
sure of  every  duty  to  his  friends  or 
his  country. 

In  his  relation  to  his  nadve  town, 
he  completely  reversed  the  maxim, 
that  a  prophet  has  no  honor  in  his 
own  country,  for  the  inhabitants  of 
Mcdford  idolized  him.  They  knew 
his  worth  and  fiilly  appreciated  it. 
He  was  truly  their  uiena  and  bene- 
factor. He  took  so  deep  an  interest 
m  all  their  concerns,  let  their  station 
in  life  be  ever  so  humble^  that  they 
could  always  approach  him  with  ease 
and  confidence.  They  referred  to 
him  all  their  disputes,  and  so  judi- 
cious were  his  decisions,  that  he  had 
the  rare  felicity  to  satisfy  all  parties 
and  to  reconcile  them  to  bonds  of 
amity.  It  was  observed  bv  an  emi- 
nent lawyer,  who  resided  there,  that 
he  had  no  professional  business  in 
Medford,  for  Gov.  Brooks  prevented 
all  contentions  in  the  law.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  intrinsic  services,  he 
was  the  ^ace  and  the  ornament  of 
their  social  circles,  and  seemed  to  fill 
the  measure  of  their  enjoyments. — 
Dr.  DixtDdL. 

Chablbs  Bbocxosn  Bbown^  the 
first  highly  distinguished  novelist  in 
the  United  State8,~was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  was  descended  from  re- 
spectable English  ancestors,  who  be- 
longed to  the  society  of  Friends;  and 
it  would  have  been  for  his  happiness, 
had  he  never  known  any  impulse  of 
genius,  bevond  the  suppressed  trans- 
ports of  a  nearly  greeting,  at  a  quar- 
terly meeting.    Charles  was  fond  of 


books,  in  his  very  infancy,  and  read 
all  that  came  in  his  way  without  dis- 
crimination ;  but  he  drew  men  tai  food 
from  all  he  devoured.  Fiction  and 
Geography  were  the  studies  he  most 
delighted  m,  and  in  both  of  which, 
he  became  a  great  proficient,  under 
Proud  the  historian,  then  an  instruc- 
tor of  youths  in  Philadelphia.  He 
also  attended  to  the  Latin  and  Greek 
languages.  The  master  was  deligh  ted 
with  his  pupil,  and  predicted  his  fu- 
ture eminence.  At  the  age  of  sixteen, 
he  wrote  essays,  which  received  no 
ordinary  share  of  praise.  He  was  ena- 
moured with  public  debates;  and  in- 
vented a  system  of  short  hand,  lo  take 
down  such  remarks,  as  he  heard  from 
any  orator.  His  friends  were  anx- 
ious, that  he  should  now  make  choice 
of  a  profession,  but  after  much  delibe 
ration,  he  chose  the  law,  and  enter 
ed  upon  the  study  of  this  scicrico. 
with  great  zeal  and  assiduity,  ana 
soon  became  distinguished  among  his 
fellow  students,  for  the  progrt^ss  he 
made  in  the  books.  A  law  club  was 
formed,  of  which  Brown  was  chosen 
President.  Some  of  his  discussions 
on  moral  points,  are  still  extont,  and 
show  no  ordinary  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing. It  is  not  a  little  remirkable, 
that  his  juvenile  law  opinions,  are 
delivered  in  a  dry  unoniamented 
style,  unlike  all  his  all  other  writings. 
It  b  only  another  proof  that  a  man 
of  genius,  can  take  what  style  he 
pleases.  His  friends  were  anxious 
to  see  him  at  the  bar.  for  they  thought, 
that  when  he  had  thrown  ofi'  his  dif- 
fidence, he  would  be  among  the  first 
of  lawyers  and  advocates;  but  he 
could  never  be  prevailed  upon,  to 
commence  business  in  this  profes- 
sion; for  he  had  an  unconquerable 
aversion,  to  the  practice  of  law,  as  he 
saw  it  administered  in  the  courts. 
He  had  read  much,  and  reflected 
well ;  besides,  he  was  fiill  of  thoughts 
of  liis  own,  as  well  as  of  others.  His 
mind  was  not  sufficiently  drilled  to 
put  hnnself  in  the  traces,  and  drag 
on  whatever  might  be  his  load.  Try- 
ing to  flee  from  his  profession  and 
business,  he  found  no  means  to  do 
it,  but  by  rambling  into  regions  of  fic- 
tion, and  gathering  flowers  from 
worlds  of  his  own  creating.  These 
he  soon  gave  to  the  world.  His  first 
novel  secured  him  some  fame;  and 
the  second  Wieland,  published  in 
1798,  gave  him  a  rank  among  tbo 
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first  writers  of  Actions,  in  the  Eng- 
lish languHge.  This  is  a  fine  compo- 
sition, uliho'  there  is  not,  in  the 
work,  much  resemblance  to  nature; 
still  it  was  a  splendid  story,  and  ex- 
pressed in  wonderMly  rich  language. 

"Arthur  Mervyn,  or  the  miseries 
of  1793."  This  is  a  history  of  the 
Yellow  Fever,  told  in  a  manner  too 
forcible,  sometimes,  for  the  philoso- 
phical ri*ader,  who  wishes  to  receive 
facts,  without  much  expense  of  feel- 
ing. 

Edgar  Himtly  and  Clara  Howard 
followed;  and  ii'  they  did  not  add  to 
the  reputation  of  the  author,  it  was 
because  the  reading  community,  had 
no  other  criterion  of  judging  merit, 
than  that  of  the  sensation,  experien- 
ced while  the  book  was  under  thtir 
eyes.  Brown  wrote  also  the  liie  oi 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Blair  Linn. 
This  was  a  noble  panegyric,  upon 
an  excellent  man.  Linn  had  the 
soul  of  a  poet,  purified  by  the  study 
of  theology,  and  a  devotion  to  the 
cure  of  Bouis.  Brown  described  him 
with  all  the  rapture  of  a  devotee — 
and  witli  tlie  skill  of  a  master  of  his 
subject,  and  of  his  pen.  Novel  wri- 
ting in  Brown's  time,  was  but  Uttle 
above  a  proiane  employment,  and  the 
number  of  his  readers  were  but  few, 
in  comparison  with  that  of  the  pre- 
sent tinu-s.  The  classical  and  roman- 
tic, perused  Che  first  works  of  fiction, 
but  the  novel  did  not,  as  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  find  its  way  to  the  toilet 
of  every  fashionable,  and  of  every 
statesman.  The  Pioneer,  in  this  la- 
bor was,  hke  that  in  most  other  great 
undertaking's,  considered  as  one,  not 
a  little  beside  himself.  The  writer  of 
this  onco  rtad  Brown's  Arthur  Mer- 
vyn to  a  pious  woman,  of  fine  taste, 
and  of  a  superior  understanding; 
when  she  exclaimed,  as  he  closed  the 
book  one  evening,  "My  dear  sir, 
what  a  noble  preacher  he  would  have 
made,  what  a  pity  it  was,  that  he  had 
not  studied  divinity."  The  reader  was 
of  her  opinion,  for  he  had  squandered 
his  time,  and  wasted  his  powers  on 
an  age,  not  prepared  for  such  works. 
Brown  was  deeply  embued  with  the 
thoughts  of  Godwin,  and  was  per- 
haps at  one  time,  somewhat  of  his 
sentiments  in  religion.  Godwin  was 
then  loose  in  his  thougnts  upon  mo- 
rals, and  politics,  as  well  as  upon  re- 
ligious subjects.  The  master  spin  sof 
that  age,  nave  much  to  answer  for, 


but  some  of  them  have  lived,  to  re- 
pent of  their  opinions,  and  those  who 
tbllowed  them,  have  in  most  cases, 
essentially  changed  their  sentiments 
upon  these  matters.  Brown  died  of 
a  protracted  illness  and  before  his 
death  became  sensible  that  he  had 
entertained  wrong  yiews  of  man  and 
his  Maker.  We  are  mdebted  to  Wil- 
liam Dnnlap,  Esq.  for  what  is  now 
known  of  tnis  great  noveUst.  He 
was  a  friend  and  companion  of  the 
writer  and,  after  his  death,  gave  the 
pubhc  a  memoir  of  him,  which  is 
marked  with  taste  and  good  sense. 
Dunlap  has  done  honor  to  American 
taste,  both  by  his  pencil,  and  by  his 
pen.  On  the  22d  day  of  February, 
1810.  Charles  Brockaen  Brown  ex- 
pired m  the  39th  year  of  his  age.  It 
ha  could  not  be  called  a  profound 
scholar,  he  certainly  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  a  man  of  geniufi. 
His  imagination  was  of  a  high  order, 
his  sentiments  delicate,  his  taste  re- 
fined, even  if  misguided.  His  fame 
will  increase  in  proportion  as  his 
works  are  examined^  and  a  century 
hence  his  name  will  probably  be 
more  famiUar  to  the  public  than  it  is 
at  the  present  time. 

Jacob  Brown.  The  last  war  gave 
Buliicient  evidence  of  American  bra- 
very, but  there  was  a  lack  of  well- 
informed  ofiicers.  There  were  men 
among  them  of  great  talents,  and 
who  managed  well,  but  even  these 
would  acknowledge  that  there  were 
but  few  sdentific  ofiScers  at  the  com 
mencement  of  the  war,  and  that  the 
army  sufiercd  much,  for  the  want  of 
them.  Although  it  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  circumstances  create  the 
necessary  talents  for  the  occasion, 
yet  it  is  much  better  to  have  men  ac- 
(juainted  with  all  that  has  been  done 
in  war  or  peace  ready  for  service. 
Among  those  men  who  have  started 
up  at  the  moment  they  are  wanted, 
and  acted  their  part  with  honor,  was 
the  late  major-general  Brown.  He 
began  life  with  the  peaceful  tenets  of  a 
quaker,  and  pursued  the  unobtrusive 
employment  of  a  teacher  of  youth. 
For  some  time  he  was  not  aware  of 
the  spirit  that  was  within  him,  but 
at  length  he  saw  the  sun  rise  and  set 
while  ne  was  in  the  same  dull  round 
of  humble  duty,  and  the  thought 
came  over  him  that  he  was  destined 
for  something  of  a  more  active  na- 
ture. In  1799  he  went  on  to  the  fron- 
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-tiers  and  purchased  a  lot  of  land, 
took  his  axe,  and  besan  to  fell  the 
-forest  with  his  own  hand,  in  order 
to  commence  a  settlement.  This 
was  soon  done ;  he  purchased  more 
land ;  and  was  made  agent  for  M. 
Le  Roy  de  Chaumont,  a  distinguish- 
ed Frenchman  who  owned  a  large 
tract  of  that  country,  and  was  indus- 
trious in  obtaining  settlers,  and  when 
he  had  enough  for  a  company  of  mi- 
liiia  they  were  formed  and  he  so  far 
shook  off  the  ouaker  as  to  take  the 
command  of  tnem,  at  their  urgent 
requesL  From  the  command  of  a 
•  company  he  soon  found  himself  at 
the  heau  of  a  regiment  and  from  that 
office,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war  of  1912,  h?  was  raised  to  a  miyor 
general,  and  when  the  militia  were 
first  called  upon  to  assist  the  regular 
troops  on  the  frontiers,  his  name  had 
hardly  reached  head  quarters  at 
Washington;  but  such  was  his 
promptness,  efficiency  and  success, 
that  the  general  government,  not  a 
little  embarrassed  at  the  previous 
disasters  in  that  quarter,  proffered 
him  a  high  command  in  the  army  of 
the  United  States.  It  was  accepted 
and  he  moved  on  from  one  degree  of 
fame  to  another  in  this  short  war, 
until  he  found  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  and  at  the  return  of  peace 
he  made  his  head  quarters  at  Wash- 
ington, and  remained  there  until  his 
death  m  1828.  General  Brown  was 
considerably  above  the  common 
height,  over  six  feet.  His  counte- 
nance was  a  fine  assemblage  of  re- 
gular, good  siwjd  features,  which 
moat  aamirably  expressed  his  strik- 
ing characteristics,  mildness  and  de- 
termination. He  nad  nothing  in  his 
manners  of  that  importance  and 
vanity  which  often  accompanies  a 
self-made  man ;  on  the  contrary,  he 
was  for  ever  on  the  watch  to  gain 
something  new.  He  was  well  aware 
of  his  early  deficiencies  as  a  military 
man,  as  any;  one  would  be ;  and  he 
took  the  advice  of  those  in  whom  he 
had  confidence,  and  weighed  it  in  a 
sound  balance;  and  of  course  was 
seldom  wrong.  If  he  was  not  the 
master  spirit  of  the  army,  he  was 
well  calculated  to  be  at  its  head,  he 
managed  all  so  gently,  and  impar- 
tially. He  was  as  much  esteemed 
in  private  as  in  public  life.  In  the 
social  circle  at  Washington,  he 
'  thought  nothing  of  that  pnde  of  oi- 


fice  so  common  with  little  men ;  but 
was  affable  to  all.  The  public  deeds 
of  such  men  will  find  historians 
enough  in  every  future  age  j  but  we 
should  see  on  tne  records  oi  the  pre- 
sent hour,  something  said  of  their  pri- 
vate virtues.  These  gems  of  me^ 
though  lasting  as  eternity,  are  often 
buriw  m  the  dust  at  the  base  of  the 
pyraoiid  of  a  great  man's  fame. 
Brown  was  a  general  of  a  primitive 
cast ;  he  emulated  antiquity. 

Moses  Brown,  an  eminent  mer- 
chant of  Newburyport,  in  the  county 
of  Essex,  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
settsL  ana  a  great  benefactor  to  the 
theological  institution  at  Andovcr, 
was  bom  at  Newbury  some  where 
about  the  year  1742.— He  was  taught 
"  the  trade  and  rayBtery"  of  a  wheel- 
wright, and  folio  wied  the  business  for 
many  years  with  great  industry.  So 
remarkable  was  he  for  eany  and 
constant  labor,  that  one  of  his  uido- 
lent  neighbors,  when  tauntly  remind- 
ed of  his  idleness,  facetiously  replied, 
that  he  and  Moses  Brown  did  as 
much  work  as  any  two  men  in  the 
town  of  Newburyport. 

He  commenced  a  trade  to  the 
West  Indies,  in  a  small  way,  by  ad- 
ventures, soon  after  the  peace  of  1763, 
which  made  the  business  a  safe  one. 
At  that  time  Great  Britain  had  not 
bound  up  her  colonies  by  such  severe 
restrictive  systems  as  she  since  has ; 
and  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
French  were  generally  open  to  our 
commerce.  In  a  few  years  Mr. 
Brown  had  vessels  of  his  own,  and 
was  very  successful ;  and  before  the 
revolution  broke  out,  was  a  man  of 
considerable  property.  During  the 
struggle  he  did  some  business  at  no 
small  risk,  at  the  French  and  Danish 
islands,  but  he  never  fitted  out  a  pri- 
vateer or  took  a  share  in  one.  At 
the  peace  of  1783,  he  commenced  on 
a  large  scale,  and  accumulated  pro- 
perty with  great  rapidity.  The  slave 
trade  was  men  a  profitable  business, 
but  Mr.  Brown  turned  from  any  sug- 
gestion of  such  a  voyage  with  abhor- 
rence, and  once  dismissed  an  excel- 
lent ship-master  on  learning  that  he 
had  made  a  voyage  to  Africa,  and 
brought  slaves  to  the  market  of 
South-Carolina. 

He  was  a  man  of  a  mild  dispoa- 
tion,  a  friend  to  the  poor  and  an  easy 
creditor ;  ho  often  said,  that  he  could 
collect  his  dues  by  £041  words,  and 
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gentle  treatment,  sooner  than  his 
neighbors  could  by  suits  at  law.  He 
only  applied  the  law  to  rogues.  He 
never  was  ambitious  of  notoriety  or 
office.  For  sixty  years,  he  was  seen 
almost  every  day  during  that  loni 
period,  taking  his  customary  wall 
between  his  house  and  wharf.  The 
first  at  the  dawn  of  day,  and  the  last 
*rhen  business  hours  were  over. 
Such  was  the  equinimity  ofhis  temper 
that  he  was  seldom  seen  even  fretiul, 
and  never  was  known  to  storm  or 
rage  at  the  most  provoked  insult  or 
deepest  injury.  He  was  familiar  with 
every  one  in  his  service,  and  in  any 
difficulty  they  applied  to  him  as  a 
friend ; — ^for  his  frequent  interference 
in  these  matters,  he  acquired  the  name 
of  the  peace-maker.  If  in  matters  left 
to  him  as  a  referee,  he  did  not  always 
decide  right,  he  never  failed  to  bring 
about  a  reconciliation  between  the 
parties,  which  perhaps,  was  better 
than  stern  justice.  He  had  a  good 
flow  of  spints  to  a  very  late  period 
of  life,  and  often  indulged  in  a  plavful 
strain  of  conversation  that  made  him 
a  pleasant  comipanion  to  all  classes  of 
society.  He  had  but  one  child — a 
daughter,  who  was  married,  but  died 
before  her  lather,  leaving  an  only 
daug[hter.  He  not  only  gave  to 
charitable  and  religious  institutions 
in  his  life  time,  but  remembered  them 
in  his  will— as  also  his  least  wealthy 
relations  and  connections.  He  died 
at  Newburyport,  in  the  fall  of  1825. 
No  mtm  ever  showed  more  practical 
piety,  or  led  a  more  blameless  life. 

PsTEB  Bbvant,  M.  D.,  a  physician 
and  man  of  letters,  was  born  in  the 
North  Parish  of  Bridgewater,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  12th  of  Au^st, 
1767.  He  was  the  fourth  son  ot  Dr. 
Philip  Bryant,  who  practised  physic 
in  that  place  for  more  than  sixty 
years.  Dr.  Abiel  Howard,  the  first 
native  of  Bridgewater,  educated  at 
Harvard  University,  was  his  natural 
^andfather,  and  in  the  well  furnished 
library  of  this  gentleman,  he  found 
the  means  of  gratifying  an  ea  ly  and 
predominant  passion  for  study.  After 
a  preparatory  education,  he  entered 
upon  the  study  of  medicine  with  his 
father,  and  subsequently  became  a 
pupil  of  Leprilete,  a  French  surgeon 
settled  in  Norten,  in  Bristol  county, 
and  a  man  of  great  dexterity  and 
knowledge  in  his  art.  He  completed 
has  studies  in  1790,  and  the  next  year 


went  to  Cummmgton,  in  Hampshire 
county,  where  he  married,  and  where 
he  continued  for  the  most  pa^t  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession  until  the 
time  of  his  death.  In  the  early  part 
of  his  professional  life,  he  went  m  a 
surjgical  capacity  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
visiting,  on  his  way,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  remaining  for  some 
months  at  the  Isle  of  France,  where 
he  learned  the  French  language,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  famUiarity 
with  the  French  Uterature  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  Mas* 
sachusetts  House  of  Representatives, 
where  he  exerted  himself,  in  con- 
junction with  several  of  his  friends, 
to  procure  the  enactment  of  certain 
regulations,  the  object  of  wliich  was 
to  raise  the  standard  of  education 
and  knowledge  among  the  members 
of  the  medical  faculty. 

After  many  unsuccessful  attempts 
they  prevailed,  and  in  1913,  a  system 
of  rules  was  adopted  in  relation  to 
the  examination  and  licensing  of 
practitioners  of  physic  and  surgery, 
which  has  continued  with  Uttle  ajier- 
ation  to  this  day.  Dr.  Bryant  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  electoral 
college  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
election  of  President  and  Vice  Presi 
dent  of  the  United  States,  in  1816. 
The  next  year  he  was  relumed  to  the 
Senate  of  his  native  State.  He  was 
an  early  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  and  for  many 
years  held  the  place  of  Counsellor  in 
that  body.  While  preparing  to  de- 
liver the  anniversary  discourse  before 
the  Society,  he  was  attacked  with 
the  disease  which  put  an  end  to  his 
life.  He  died  of  consumption,  on  the 
I9th  of  March,  1820. 

Dr.  Bryant  was  profoundljr  versed 
in  the  learning  of  his  profession,  the 
authors  of  which  he  collected  with 
diligence^  and  studied  with  eagerness, 
seldom  sitting  down  without  a  book 
in  his  hand,  and  makmg  that  a  re- 
creation which  most  men  regard  as  a 
labor.  He  was  also  well  read  in 
English  literature,  of  which  he  judged 
by  the  rules  of  a  severe  and  indepen- 
dent taste.  In  surgery  he  was  a 
delicate  and  dexterous  operator.  He 
was  the  author  of  many  composi- 
tions in  prose  and  verse,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  publications  of  the  day. 
They  were  mostly  on  professional 
and  political  subjects,  and  of  a  hu- 
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litorouB  c«st,  and  were  distinguished 
fur  their  point  and  polish.  His  man- 
Jiera  were  modest  and  retiring,  and 
he  was  not  lees  beloved  for  ms  pri- 
vate virtues  than  respected  for  the 
quahtiea  of  his  intellect. 

Edwin  Bvckinoham,  the  son  of 
Joseph  T.  Buckingham,  Esq.  was 
born  in  Boston,  on  the  2bth  of  June, 
1810.  Ue  received  his  education  en- 
tirely at  the  public  sphools  in  Boston, 
which  have  for  a  long  succession  of 
years  been  famous  for  good  scholars. 
At  eleven  years  of  age,  he  obtained 
the  Franklin  medal,  which  in  that 
dty  gives  a  youth  no  ordinary  dis- 
tincUon  among  all  classes  of  citizens. 
From  one  of  the  common  grammar 
schools,  he  entered  the  English  high 
school,  then  taught  by  George  B. 
Emerson,  Esquire,  a  most  excellent 
instructor  of  youth,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years  and  a  half,  and 
on  leaving  t^is  institution,  he  became 
a  regular  apprentice  in  the  office  of 
the  Galaxy,  a  literary  and  miscella- 
neous paper,  then  edited  by  his  father. 
Mr.  Buckingham,  senior,  soon  after 
this  event,  began  a  daily  paper— the 
Courier — ^and  the  greater^art  of  the 
care  of  making  up  the  Galaxy  fell 
upon  the  youtmful  son.  Before  Ed- 
win had  reached  his  nineteenth  year. 
the  Galaxy  was  sold,  and  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  Courier,  in  which  he 
lemained  until  1832.  In  this  time  he 
attended  four  or  five  ifiessions  of  Con- 
ma&  as  a  reporter  for  the  National 
intelligencer,  and  was  at  the  same 
time,  a  regular  correspondent,  not 
only  for  the  Courier,  but  for  two  other 
papers.  It  was  a  matter  of  surprise 
to  the  members  of  Congress,  and 
others,  to  see  a  rosy-faced,  beardless 
boy  following  the  speakers  in  the 
aniTeat  debates  with  the  most  intel- 
figent  look,  which  said  distinctly,  I 
Haderstand  both  the  subject  and  the 
aigmnent,  and  the  next  morning's 
paper  proved  the  fact,  if  there  were 
any  previous  doubts  upon  the  subject. 
At  this  time  he  assumed  no  airs,  or 
even  seemed  to  think  that  the  world 
was  looking  on  him  as  a  geniu&  but 
retained  the  modesty  and  sympucity 
so  becoming  that  age.  When  at  home 
be  was  not  content  with  performing 
the  duties  of  an  assistant  editor,  but 
intending  to  be  master  of  his  profes- 
sion, he  perfonned  nearly  the  manual 
labor  of  a  journeyman.^ When  worn 
down  by  corporal  and  mental  labors 
Vol.  Ill  25 


he  travelled  for  health  and  spirits,  but 
on  these  journeys,  his  mind  was 
always  active.  He  saw  every  thing 
in  his  pathway,  and  described  every 
circumstance  with  great  truth  and 
felicity.  When  in  the  South,  he 
spoke  with  great  discrimination  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  people,  and 
followed  the  dictates  of  a  sound  judg- 
ment,unafiected  bv  a  previous  impres- 
sion. Wherever  he  went  he  lound 
friends  and  admirers,  who  now  de- 
plore his  untimely  death.  Not  satis- 
fied with  devoting  himself  exclusively 
to  a  daily  paper,  whose  best  columns 
pass  away  mto  forgetfulness  with 
the  lumber  of  the  common  sheet,  he 
united  with  his  father  in  establishing 
a  monthly  Magazine.  His  health  at 
this  time  had  received  a  shock  from 
a  severe  cold  caught  in  passing  the 
marshes  of  Lynn,  in  tne  evenings 
after  attending  the  trial  of  the  mur- 
derers of  Captain  White,  at  Saleniy, 
all  day,  as  reporter,  in  the  hottest 
season  of  the  year,  1831 — and  from, 
this,  he  never  full  v  recovered,  but  still, 
continued  his  labors  with  unabated 
ardor  until  May,  1832,  when  his  phy- 
sician recommended  a  foreign  voyage 
for  his  recovery,  and  in  consequence 
thereof!  he  embarked  for  Smyrna., 
where  he  resided  several  months,  and 
b^'  the  advice  of  the  Faculty  of  Medi- 
cme  at  that  place  on  the  2bih  March 
following,  he  embarked  for  his  native 
land,  which  he  was  destined  never 
more  to  behold.  He  died  on  the  pas- 
sage, and  his  body  was  commuted 
to  the  great  deep,  the  srave  of  many 
both  of  the  young  and  the  aged,  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  brave.  The 
news  of  this  voung  man's  death  cast 
a  gloom  on  the  city  of  his  birth,  for 
he  had  thousands  of  friends,  but  no 
enemies.  His  talents  had  attracted 
their  attention,  and  the  sweetness  of 
his  dispoation  with  the  delicacy  of 
his  manners  secured  their  affections. 
His  pure,  moral  and  unobtrusively 
religious  character,  elevated  his  repu- 
tation for  intellectual  superionty. 
He  never  was  a  boy,  although  he 
made  no  pretentions  to  precocious 
gravity.  His  sagacious  and  affec- 
tionate father  constantly  treated  him 
according  to  the  development  of  his 
character,  not  according  to  the  years 
ho  had  munbered.  This  was  judi- 
cious and  should  be  practised  upon 
as  a  principle  oflener  than  it  is  by 
parents. 
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The  acquirements  of  Edwin  Buck- 
ingham were  extensive  for  one  of  his 
years.  He  was  an  excellent  English 
scholar,  and  a  respectable  mathema- 
tician. His  views  of  general  science, 
If  not  minute  and  extensive,  were 
various  and  iudicious.  He  was  fa- 
miliar with  all  the  standard  works 
in  the  English  language,  and  he 
quoted  them  with  promptness  and 
aptitude.  He  read  French  with  a 
good  degree  of  fluency  and  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  works  of  taste 
in  that  language.  He  was  nearly 
self-taught  in  Italian,  but  could  write 
it  with  a  good  degree  of  accuracy, — 
and  while  in  Smyrna,  he  applied 
himself  to  modern  Greek,  and  made 
such  progress  in  the  language,  as  to 
be  able  to  speak  it  with  tolerable  flu- 
ency. Some  opinion  of  the  bent  of 
his  mind  may  be  inferred  from  the 
fact  that  he  never  left  home  for  a  sin- 
gle night  without  taking  a  Bible  and  a 
small  edition  of  Shakspeare  as  his 
companions.  T^ere  were  no  mo- 
ments of  such  a  life  wasted  in  youth- 
ful frivolities.  All  was  sp^ent  in  at- 
tainment, and  at  that  period  of  life, 
we  acquire  most  rapidly  by  commu- 
nicating our  knowledge,  to  others. 
In  the  field  of  intellect,  the  oftener 
•the  harvest  is  reaped  the  more  abun- 
dant is  the  crop.  As  a  member  of  so- 
ciety, he  was  useful  beyond  most  per- 
sons  of  his  years — and  this  usefulness 
was  accompanied  by  large  promises 
of  future  greatness.  As  a  friend  he 
was  inestimable,  for  he  was  not  sub- 
ject to  a  caprice  of  feeling  which 
often  bh'ghts  the  b^t  affections  of  the 
young,  and  diminishes  the  value  of 
human  life.  As  a  son  he  was  all  a 
fond  father  could  desire,  for  his  vir- 
tues delighted  a  parent's  heart,  and 
his  talents  gratified  his  ambition.  He 
-saw  him  filling  a  largo  space  in 
society,  and  every  day  advancing  in 
'fame.  The  death  of  such  a  son  par 
alyzes  some  of  the  best  pulses  of  i 

f Parent's  heart,  and  dims  all  his  earth- 
y  visions. 

On  the  New-England  Monthly 
Magazine  the  deceased  had  set  his 
heart  He  meant  to  spend  his  days 
and  nights  in  increasing  the  reputa- 
tion of  this  periodical.  He  lived  to 
see  it  prosper  and  command  the  at- 
tention of  the  best  of  the  literati  of 
the  Union,  and  to  hsve  its  claims 
'allowed  abroad.  It  is  aeldoro,  in  the 
amiisemojita  or  honors  of  life,  that 


father  and  son  can  walk  hand  in 
hand,  but  in  the  path  of  literature 
and  science  they  may  be  co-equat 
and,  share  the  wreath  of  glory  be- 
tween them ;— and  when  age  or  sick- 
ness has  seized  the  elder,  they  can 
keep  together,  bound  by  the  ties  of 
atfection  and  consanguinity,  and 
march  onward  from  eviU  in  the  night 
of  danger,  Uke  ^neas  and  his  father 
Anchises,  to  safety  and  repose ;— So 
Burke  reasoned  and  anticip&ted,  in  his 
ow^n  case,  but  heaven  decreed  that  the 
tirs  of  nature  should  be  broken,  and 
the  illusions  of  hope  dissipated.  Fa- 
thers so  bereaved  may  say,  with  joy 
shining  through  their  tears,  when 
they  contemplate  the  virtues  of  their 
chifdren,  and  remember  all  that  thfey 
have  done.and  their  premature  deaths 
—with  "the  bard  of  blessed  visions 
that  strengthen  and  elevate  the  soul." 


FSmp  it  the  war  that  the  clear  ipirii  doth  raiM, 
I  innnnit;     '      '  • 

—    ^v 

V.m  il  r  fair  Knrrdon  when  we  hope  to  fliMJ 


(That  Uai 

Tt>  vi'orn  dcliKhlt 


Aif  of  noble  Dim 

*  live  labotiout  davs ; 


Alt  I  (hink  to  bum  out  inio  tuddeii  blaia, 

Comi'i  the  bliml  Fnry  with  ih'  abhur'J  ahean, 

A:.J  tlid  the  ihin-Kpan  life.     Bat  imt  thepralae, 

I'ho-baa  replied,  and  lonch'd  mjr  trembliitc  wn; 

Kuui*  M  iiu  plain  that  jtrowa  oa  nortal  aoil, 

Vor  in  the  f  liit'ring  foil 

Set  ofT  to  the  world,  nor  in  broad  naior  llta ; 

But  liTei  aiid  apreada  aloft  bj  those  jpnrt  ejrea, 

All  I  perfpcl  wlinrM  of  all-Judginc  JoTe, 

A*  he  pronoiincea  laatlj  on  earh  deed, 

or  ao  much  fauie  in  heaven  expect  thy  ncad. 

George  Cabot,  a  distinguished 
merchant  and  statesman,  was  bom 
in  Salem,  Massachusetts,  in  1762. 
He  was  educated  as  a  merchant, 
and  for  several  years  visited  foreign 
countries  as  a  factor  for  his  flather, 
who  was  an  enterprising  and  opulent 
ship  owner.  He  was  consklered  a 
yoiuig  man  of  talent,  and  soon  ail^ 
commencing  business,  be  waselectea 
a  member  of  the  Massachusetts  pro- 
vincial Congress— of  which  General 
Warren  was  President  The  good 
people  of  Massachusetts,  wishing  to 
alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  timet, 
proceeded  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  fixing  a  maximum  pnoe  upon 
foreign  goods.  This  heof^sed  witn 
such  strength  of  reasonjig,  as  io 
prevent  any  restriction  upon  com- 
merce. 

During  the  war,  he  was  an  actiie 
merchant  He  vrith  his  brother 
having,  at  one  period  of  the  conteii(r 
twenty  privateers  of  a  lai^ge  cUdBf 
carrying,  from  16  to  20  guns  each. 
These  vessels  were  wry  successAd 
for  four  or  five  years ;  but  the  British, 
towards,  the  dose  of  the  war,  having 
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lost  more  than  1,700  merchantmen, 
grew  wiser,  and  fitted  oat  a  large 
number  of  frigatea^  and  gun  brigs, 
that  were  superior  m  force  to  most  of 
our  privateers,  and  a  great  portion  of 
them  were  taken.  The  Cabots  were 
severe  suflerers^  losing  nearly  all 
their  armed  ships  before  the  war 
closed. 

When  peace  was  restored  to  the 
country,  Mr.  Cabot  was  active  in 
bringing  the  people  to  see  the  neces- 
sity of  forming  a  sound  and  perma- 
nent general  government.  With 
others  he  used  the  public  press  to 
enlighten  the  country  upon  the  great 
doctrines  of  civil  ana  political  liMrty. 

He  was  active  in  establishing  a 
State  Constitution  for  Massachu- 
setts, and  afterwards,  in  1788,  was  a 
member  of  the  convention  for  adopt- 
ing a  constitution  for  the  United 
States.  Soon  after  the  constitution 
went  into  operation,  he  was  chosen 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
as  a  Senator  in  Congress.  In  1798 
he  was  appointed,  by  John  Adams, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  but  he  de- 
clined the  appointment ;  yet  he  took 
an  active  part  in  assisting  this  gov- 
ernment to  build  and  equip  a  navy. 
Liberal  loans  were  subscribed  by  tlie 
merchants  in  every  part  of  the  coun- 
try, and  Mr.  Cabot  was  among  the 
foremost.  The  government  fired  at 
the  insults  and  indignities  offered  our 
commerce  by  France,  were  so  active 
in  building  ships  of  war,  that  a  few 
months  were  sufficient  to  take  the 
timber  from  the  forests  to  construct 
a  sloop  of  war,  and  in  a  few  more 
days  to  get  her  ready  for  sea. 

A  respectable  force  was  soon  on 
the  ocean  and  earned  laurels  where- 
ever  they  met  the  enemy. 

During  these  dark  hours  of  our 
history,  when  Hamilton  and  Ames 
were  full  of  apprehension  for  our 
destinies,  Mr.  Cabot  was  laboring 
with  them  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  blinded  by  party  feuds.  It  is 
said  that  Ames,  always  fiowing^  and 
sometimes  too  redundant  consulted 
Mr.  Cabot  in  regard  to  his  publica- 
tions, and  frequently  submitted  to  his 
judgment  when  they  differed  in  opm- 
lon. 

For  many  years  of  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  Mr.  Cabot  resided  in  Bos- 
ton where  he  was  held  in  the  highest 
estimatioiL  If  there  was  a  matter 
of  mercantile  usage  to  be  settled,  he 


was  consulted ; — if  1 

underetanding  betweetr*        ^ 

he  was  made  arbitrator:  aye,  even 
if  there  were  an  affair  of  honor  to  be 
settled,  his  opinion  was  law.  In 
1816,  he  was  elected  from  Suffolk 
county  as  a  membo-of  the  Hartford 
Convention,  and  was  made  President 
of  that  body.  Where  he  was,  every 
one  was  satisfied  that  all  would  be 
done  with  decency  and  correctness, 
both  m  manner  and  principle.  He 
was  brave,  and  discreet  as  brave. 
His  ambitious  days,  if  ever  he  had 
any,  were  over,  and  prudence  and 
judgment  were,  at  the  time  of  the 
Hartford  Convention,  his  great  cha- 
racteristics. The  person  of  Mr.  Cabot 
was  of  the  finest  cast.  He  was  tall, 
and  well  proportioned.  His  head 
was  a  model  for  the  sculptor.  There 
was  a  classical  expression  of  the 
countenance,  that  made  him  ihe  ob- 
ject of  observation  to  every  stranger. 
His  movements  were  dignified,  and 
his  voice  sonorous  and  commanding. 
Looking  at  him,  you  would  say,  there 
is  a  gentleman ;  and  no  one  would 
question  the  assertion.  He  was  as 
amiable  as  excellent;  there  was  no 
asperity  in  his  nature.  He  took  a 
broad  and  noble  view  of  every  sub- 
ject, and  uttered  his  opinions  with 
fearlessness,  but  with  modesty — and 
his  decisions  were  as  oracles.  Mr. 
Cabot  died  in  April,  1823,  in  the  72d 
year  of  his  age:  and  eivjoyed  through 
that  long  penod,  all  that  philosophy, 
philanthropy  and  religion  could  give 
to  life.  The  civic  wreath  of  sucn  a 
man  should  be  green  forever. 

Mark  Catbsbt  was  bom  in  Eng- 
land, about  1680.  An  early  propen- 
sity to  the  study  of  nature,  first  led 
him  to  London,  and  afterwards  in 
duced  him  to  seek  information  in  dis 
tant  regions  of  the  globe.  Having 
some  relations  in  Virginia  he  visited 
the  colony  in  1712;  where  he  re 
mained  seven  vears,  induetriousiy 
occupied  in  collecting  the  various 
productions  of  the  country,  and  oc- 
casionally transmitting  seeds,  and 
specimens  of  plants  to  his  correspon 
dents  in  England.  On  his  return  to 
England  in  1719,  he  was  encouraged 
by  the  assistance  of  several  of  the 
nobility,  of  Su-  Hans  Sloane,  Dr. 
Sherara,  and  others,  to  return  to 
America^  with  the  professed,  design 
of  describing,  deUneating^  and  paint- 
ing the  more  various  objects  of  na- 
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ture.  He  ariived  in  1722,  in  Carolina, 
which  waa  selected  as  the  place  of 
hia  residence,  and  having  first  exam- 
ined the  lower  parts  of  the  country, 
on  his  occasional  excursions  from 
Charleston,  he  afterwards  soioumed 
for  some  time  among  the  Indians  in 
the  mountainous  regions,  at  and 
about  Furt  Moors ;  he  also  extended 
his  researches  through  Georcia  and 
Florida.  Having  spent  nearly  three 
vears  on  the  conanent,  he  visited  the 
ilahama  Islands ;  and  residing  in  the 
Isle  of  Providence,  he  prosecuted  his 
filan,  and  made  various  collections 
of  fishes  and  submarine  productions. 
After  his  return  to  England  in  1726, 
being  well  received  by  his  patrons, 
he  acquired  the  art  of  etchmg;  ana 
retiring  to  Hoxton,  be  devoted  his 
time  to  the  completion  of  his  great 
work,  which  he  published  in  num- 
bers, of  20  plants  each.  The  figures 
were  etched  by  himself,  from  his  own 
paintings:  and  the  colored  copies 
were  done  under  his  own  inspection. 
Although  his  attention  was  princi- 
pally restricted  to  plants,  vet  most  of 
his  plates  e.Thibit  some  suoject  of  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  first  number 
appeared  towards  the  close  of  1730; 
and  the  first  volume,  consisting  of 
100  plates,  was  finished  in  1732  ;  the 
record  in  1743 :  and  the  appendix  of 
20  plates  in  1748.  Of  each  number 
a  regular  account  was  written  by  Dr. 
Cromwell  Mortimer^  Secretary  of  the 
Royal  Society,  as  it  appeared,  and 
printed  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions. The  whole  work  is  entitled, 
"  The  Natural  Historv  of  Carolina, 
Florida,  and  the  Bahama  Islands, 
Ac"  and  is  comprised  in  2  volumes, 
imperial  folio.  It  contains  descrip- 
tions of  many  curious  and  important 
articles  of  food,  medicine,  domestic 
economy,  and  ornamental  culture; 
and  has  been  allowed  to  be  the  most 
splendid  work  of  its  kind,  that  had  then 
been  published  in  England,  or  even  on 
the  continent;  that  of  Mrs.  Merrian 
excepted.  The  principal  defect  of 
the  work,  is  the  want  of  a  separate 
delineation  of  all  the  parts  of  the 
flower ;  the  necessity  and  importance 
of  which,  however,  the  state  of  bo- 
tanical science  at  that  time  did  not 
suggest.  This  work  was  republisherl 
in  1754,  and  m  1771;  and  to  the  last 
edition  a  Linnean  index  is  added. 
The  first  edition  is  the  most  valuable, 
oecause  the  plates  were  colored  imder 


the  immediate  direction  of  the  author. 
Soon  after  his  second  return  from 
America,  Mr.  Catesby  was  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and 
lived  in  social  and  friendly  inter- 
course with  many  of  the  respectable 
members  of  that  body ;  being  "great- 
ly esteemed  for  his  modesty,  ingenu- 
ity, and  upright  behaviour.  He  was 
the  author  of  a  paper  printed  in  the 
44th  volume  or  tne  Philosophical 
Transactions,  '*  On  birds  of  passage ;" 
in  which  he  proves  the  reality  of  tneir 
emigrations,  in  search  of  proper  food, 
from  a  variety  of  observations,  which 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  making, 
during  his  voyage  across  the  Atlantic. 
He  died  in  London  in  1749,  ai  the 
age  of  70,  leaving  a  widow  and  two 
children.  Dr.  Gordon  found  great 
fault  with  Catesby,  whose  wnole 
work,  he  says,  "but  especially  the 
second  volume,  is  so  incomplete,  and 
abounds  with  such  gross  errors,  that 
it  would  be  no  sma'i  task  to  amend 
and  complete  it:  and  that  he  never 
consultea  it  witnout  indignation  and 
disgust,  at  seeing  the  most  beautiful 
works  of  the  Creator,  so  miserably 
defaced  and  mutilated  and  so  illy 
represented." 

KATHANISL  R.  CASTER. 
Wherever  fountain  or  freth  eiirrenl  flowM 
Acaiiut  Uie  eutern  »▼.  traiisliiemi,  pure, 
WUh  loiieJi  elherwi  of  heavtn'a  flerr  rud, 
H*  drunk.- MSAon. 

The  bold,  the  dedded,  and  the  ener- 
getic, have  a  much  greater  chance  to 
be  handed  down  to  posterity  than 
the  delicate  and  sentimental.  Tliis 
is  natural.  We  are  charmed  with 
the  morning  and  the  evening  star : 
but  we  soon  forget  when  it  arose,  and 
when  it  set.  We  only  remember  its 
mild  and  lovely  ligh^  and  that  we 
were  happy  in  gazing  at  it ;  but  if 
we  chanced  to  behold  a  meteor  which 
flitted  across  the  heavens  in  the  col- 
lied  night,  we  can  name  the  hour 
and  the  season  of  its  appearance  :  so 
it  is  of  the  wild  and  strange  in  the 
mental  world ;  they  are  held  in  re- 
membrance while  tne  sweet  and  love- 
ly are  forgotten.  It  is  in  our  nature 
to  recollect  some  profligate  line,  or 
vicious  character,  when  the  once 
amiable  and  interesting  are  but  par- 
tially kept  in  view.  We  have  made 
these  remarks  in  calling  to  our  mind 
that  distinguished  scholar  and  amia- 
ble friend,  Nathaniel  H.  Carter,  who 
has  been  dead  only  about  three  year& 
but  whose  travels,  whose  verses,  ana 
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other  productiona,  we  have  read  and 
admired  for  aeyeral  years  past  He 
should  be  remembered,  for  he  had 
extended  our  literature,  and  added  a 
stock  to  our  rational  amusement  and 
instruction.  We  look  back  upon  his 
life  with  melancholy  pleasure,  and 
will  detail  mme  passages  of  his  his- 
tory. 

Nathaniel  Haxeltine  Carter  was 
born  at  Coneord,  New-Hampshire, 
September  17,  1787.  He  was  the 
son  of  an  honest  yeoman  of  that 

Klace,  who  never  dreamed  that  his 
oy  had  any  distinguished  marks  of 
talents  about  him,until  he  was  noticed 
by  a  committee,  who  visited  the 
small  school  in  which  he  was  a  stu- 
dent It  was  not  until  he  was  quite 
a  good-sized  lad  that  his  father  con- 
sented that  he  should,  in  the  lan^age 
of  that  meridian,  "ro  to  learning  " 
When  this  was  settled,  he  was  sent 
to  Exeter  academy,  one  of  the  best 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  for 
elementary  knowledge  which  has 
ever  been  established  in  New-Eng-  i 
land,  which  contains  the  best  that 
can  be  found  any  where.  He  was 
beloved  by  Doctor  Abbot,  the  princi- 
pal of  the  mstitution,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  delighted  with  his  sim- 
plicity of  character.  This  excellent 
and  venerable  teacher  has  been  in 
that  situation  for  forty  years,  and  is 
named,  with  Busby  and'  Parr,  as  one 
who  has  been  equally  successful  in 
developing  the  mind  of  youth  with 
them,  without  a  particle  of  the 
severity  of  the  former.  He  was  the 
schoolmaster  of  Cass,  Webater,  Sal- 
tonstall.  Carter,  and  hundreds  of  oth- 
ers not  unknown  to  fame;  and  all 
bear  testimony  to  his  indefatigable 
care,  and  parental  solicitude  for  their 
welfare  while  with  him,  and  to  his 
deep  interest  in  their  fame  in  after 
life. 

From  this  institution  he  entered 
Dartmouth  college,  and  was  at  once 
ranked  among  the  first  of  his  class, 
which  rank  he  never  lost  while  a 
student  He  never  neglected  a  lesson 
in  any  branch  of  studies,  but  found 
tmie  to  devote  many  hours  to  the 
muses,  and  was  even  at  this  early 
period  considered  a  poet  of  uncom- 
mon promise.  There  was  not  one 
of  his  companions  who  was  so  gen- 
erally admired  as  Carter,  and  buys 
at  the  a^e  of  college  life^  are  not 
wanting  m  discernment 


On  leaving  Dartmouth  he  took 
charge  of  an  academy  at  Salisbury, 
not  for  from  bis  native  town,  but  left 
this  situation  for  one  of  more  emolu- 
ment at  Portland.  In  this  pleasant 
and  tasteful  place,  he  met  with  con- 
genial spirits;  men  of  talents,  of 
acquirements,  and  social  habits.  lie 
has  mentioned  the  club  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  to  which  his  produc- 
tions were  submitted.  Ayer,  Bray, 
Davies,  Deering,  Freeman,  Mellen, 
Sewell,  Storer.  Bei^iamin  D.  Willis, 
Wright,  and  others^  aU  of  whom  are 
known  to  the  literary  world,  were 
members.  Here,  too,  ne  entered  into 
female  society,  of  which  he  was  re- 
markably Ibna  ;  and,  to  do  him  jus* 
tice,the  poet  was  a  favorite  with  them. 
He  spent  many  hours  in  their  com- 
pany, and  improved  by  his  attention 
to  those  courtesies  of  social  li&  which 
the  scholar  is  too  apt  to  neglect. 

In  1817.  when  the  charter  of  Dart- 
mouth college  was  modified  by  the 
legislature  of  New- Hampshire,  and 
made  a  university,  he  was  appointed 
a  professor  of  languages  in  that  in- 
stitution, and  remained  at  Hanover 
until  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States  decided  that  this  act  of  the 
legislature  was  unconstitutional.  The 
old  college  had  not  ceased  to  exist 
refusing  to  give  up  the  libraries,  and 
other  property  in  their  possession  to 
the  new  university,  ana  also  retained 
the  creat  proportion  of  the  scholars. 
In  these  trying  times  of  crimination 
and  recrimination.  Carter  was  always 
popular,  for  he  offended  no  one,  and 
took  every  opportunity  to  conciliate 
the  asperities  of  party. 

On  leavinff  Hanover,  he  repaired 
to  New-York,  and  was  miscellane- 
ously employed  in  reading  law  and 
other  matters,  when,  ^  1819,  he  be- 
came editor  of  the  Statesman,  a  jour- 
nal which  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
Register  printed  at  Albany,  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  De  Witt  Chnton.  In 
this  paper  Mr.  Clinton  had  the  repu- 
tation of  writing  some  excellent  arti- 
cles over  the  sisnatureaof  Hibemicus, 
Tacitus,  and  Heraclitus.  These  were 
high  party  times,  and  every  thing 
that  had  a  relation  to  poUtics  con- 
tained the  roots  of  bitterness.  His 
side  of  the  question  was  in  this  cam- 
paign successful,  and  his  friend,  who 
had  been  the  cause  of  his  coming  to 
Albany,  Charles  G.  Hayn^  was 
made  a4iutantrgeneral  of  this  states 
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and  was  now  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing Carter  to  the  city  of  New- York ; 
here  he  united  the  Columbian  and 
the  Statesman  under  the  name  of 
the  latter,  and  associated  himself 
with  a  practical  printer,  the  late 
George  Prentiss  He  haa  previously 
been  one  of  the  reporters  of  the  de- 
bates in  the  convention  for  amending 
the  constitution  of  this  state,  and,  in 
connection  with  William  L.  Stone, 
and  Mr.  Clark,  published  a  volume 
of  these  debates.  This  book  does 
the  reporters  great  credit,  and  their 
labors  were  approved  of  by  the 
members  of  the  convention. 

In  July,  1822^  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  this  city,  and  Carter, 
with  his  friend  Stone,  fled  from  the 
infected  district  to  a  garret — for  each 
one  found  the  best  retreat  he  could— 
on  the  corner  of  Broadway  and  the 
street  leading  to  Potter's-field.  Here, 
as  they  retir^  to  rest,  after  the  labors 
of  the  day,  for  lx)th  editors  kept  up 
their  papers,  they  heard  the  rumblins 
of  the  carts  conveying  the  departed 
to  their longhome — " unhonored and 
unsung."  This  was  almost  too  much 
for  the  sensitive  nerves  of  poor  Car- 
ter. He  brooded  over  it  with  great 
distress.  He  alludes  to  this  season 
in  one  of  his  poems : 

••  Preqiienl  by  nijhl  wai  he  irl  the  nmiMin^  ],*r 
Of  lh«  blitck  hcAne,  or  mcrceiiArv  rur. 
Thai,  veary  of  itt  >uatli»iiiif  )><ir<|«>i.  ii?«"i, 
Autl  hurri*]  to  the  fravt  the  iiiilioiiuri!  1  lie-i  \  *' 

For  several  winters,  while  acting 
as  editor  of  the  Statesman,  he  spent 
a  month  or  two  at  Washington,  and 
from  thence  wrote  letters  for  his  pa- 
per. These  exhibited  so  much  can- 
dor, united  with  no  ordinary  taleni 
of  description,  and  a  pretty  good 
share  of  discrimination,  that  they 
were  as  popular,  if  not  more  so,  than 
any  that  had  heretofore  come  from 
the  city  of  gossip,  when  congress  is 
in  session.  In  no  society  under  the 
sun  can  be  found  such  a  van/sty  of 
character ;  not  even  in  a  caravansary 
in  the  Levant,  as  Washington  affords, 
when  all  the  members  are  there  with 
petitioners  of  all  sorts,  office-seekers, 
dbc.  He  was  inclined  to  see  most 
things  in  a  favorable  light,  and  this 
was  unquestionably  the  best  policy. 

In  the  summer  or  1824,  he  delivered 
a  poem  at  Dartmouth  college,  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappn.  The  subject 
was  "  Pains  of  the  Imagination."  It 
was  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the 


*'  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,"  by 
Akonside.  The  author  succ^oded  in 
bringing,  in  a  powerful  manner,  those 
scenes  which  haunt  and  disease  the 
mind,  principally  through  rhe medium 
of  tortured  affections.  Wiih  no  ordi- 
nary success  he  now  and  then  odmits 
a  gleam  of  light  amidst  his  darkness, 
to  make  it  more  visible.  The  closing 
lines  of  this  poem  is  one  among  other 
proofs  of  his  affectionate  attachment 
to  the  scenes  where  he  wooed  the 
muse,  or  enjoyed  the  social  hour. 

"  Brothcra  I  nnMng  ont  only  tuk  remaina, 

I.aal  of  imagiiiaiton'i  faverlah  paiiia  t 

Tha  eonacioiu  ihonffhl  thai  wcif  h*  upon  my  heart. 

Thai,  henca  in  life  lo  meet  no  mora,  wc  pan  I 

That  with  the  wcial,  iilcrarr  few, 

VVboaa  friafidljr  preaenae  ehaan,  UMlajrt  njr  viaw. 

Hence  I  shall  tread  tite  academic  aecue 

No  inure,  nor  we  iu  leiiriiin(*a  halle  convene ; 

Bill  ltn«criaff,  bid  to  Darunonth'a  •pirei  adieti, 

And  lile'a  divcrfing,  ohackerM  paiia  pursue  1 

Vc  rural  walka,  ye  Jiillt,  aeqiieatered  (ladet. 

Ye  haunted  atreama,  and  conaecratrd  ehaiiea. 

Groves  hallowad  by  ih«  mase,  and  elasaic  ihiwcra. 

Scenes  of  my  early  and  my  hapnleat  hours, 

Pnrewell !  lo  me  your  anaUeyea  dellffhu. 

Those  flays  of  »ludy,  and  those  aliio  nights, 

Philosophy  and  science,  sncieni  lore, 

And  wialuin'a  les^ona  shall  rptiirn  no  more  t 

One  lirisht  reflection  ciids  the  panln(  tear, 

Thai  kliil  llie  clioicn  few  shall  linger  hero, 

SutI  oVr  the  innw's  ve«i»l  titn  presidr, 

I><  fcniiis,  frieiitUhip.  high  pursuiis,  sllied  ; 

NLiiiiiniii  our  ttroiiivrhotHl  with  generuiis  aim, 

AnJ  giiurd  unr  Alpha's  and  onr  Alma's  fume." 

In  1825  he  made  arrangements  to 
nc.'compaiiy  a  son  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Eckford,  on  a  European  tour, 
with  on  intention  of  publishing  let- 
ters in  the  Statesman,  which  he 
might  send  home  for  that  purpose. 
When  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  he 
recollected  that  he  had  not  seen  the 
great  wonder  of  nature — the  falls  of 
Niagara — ond  he  could  not  think  of 
visiting  the  natural  and  ortificial  ciiri-' 
osities  of  the  old  world,  until  liis 
eyes  had  been  gratified  with  a  view 
of  this  cataract.  He  thereupon  set 
out  on  a  tour  to  the  north ;  and  on 
his  return  embarked  for  England. 
His  letters  were  sent  to  his  partner, 
and  were  regularly  published.  They 
arc  written  in  an  easy,  flowing  style, 
and  with  such  religiods  exactness  as 
he  saw  things,  that  thev  became 
poj)ular,  and  were  copiea  into  the 
periodical*  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  These  letters  are  amusing 
and  instructive,  sometimes,  perhspSt 
too  minute ;  and  in  them  too,  many 
things  are  explained  which  might  be 
presiimed  to  be  understood.  This 
came  from  having  spent  so  many 
years  in  teaching ;  but,  as  a  whole, 
there  is  hardly  a  volume  of  travels 
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estunt  amotig  us,  that  conveys  so 
much  inforn  ation,  in  so  eentlenianly 
a  manner,  as  this  work  from  Mr. 
Carter.  The  reader  rises  from  a  pe- 
rasal  of  these  productions,  enlighten- 
ed as  to  facts,  and  refined  by  a  pure 
current  of  virtuous  feeling  which  runs 
through  all  his  remarks.  It  might 
have  Deen  said  religious  feeling,  for 
he  always  viewed  things  as  a  Chris- 
tian. 

On  his  return,  in  1827,  he  corrected 
and  revised  his  letters,  published  and 
unpublished,  and  gave  them  to  the 

fiuolic  in  two  gooa-siz£5d  octavo  vo- 
omes.  They  were  widely  circulated, 
but  he  had  not  the  talent  of  making 
the  most  of  them,  either  of  notoriety 
or  emolument.  His  health,  for  a  long 
time  precarious,  had  now  become 
<iuite  feeble;  and  he  was  impressed 
with  the  certainty  of  a  speedy  disso- 
lution. To  avoia  the  sufferings  he 
knew  he  must  experience  by  a  winter 
residence  in  New-Vork,  he  sailed  to 
Cuba  in  the  autumn  of  this  year. 
Prom  this  place  he  did  not  write  any 
letters  for  publication,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  he  was  too  unwell  to  have 
set  about  any  literary  labor  of  im- 
portance. 

He  returned  in  the  spring  of  1829, 
with  an  intention  of  resuminof  his 
editorial  labors;  hut  he  soon  found 
that  he  had  not  sufficient  strength 
for  this,  and  amused  himself  oy 
tadeing  a  journey  to  his  native  state, 
and  the  neighboring  country;  but 
the  disease  was  too  deeply  seated  to 
be  eradicated  by  mountain  air,  pure 
fountains,  or  the  sweet  recollections 
of  childhood.  The  next  year  his 
partner  died,  and  he  sold  out  his 
share  of  the  establishment,  thinking 
that  he  should  not  a^ain  resume  his 
labors  as  an  editor  of  a  political  pa- 
per. For  such  a  task  he  was  never 
fitted.  He  was  too  sensitive  for  a 
politician.  He  should  never  have 
left  the  classic  bowers  of  the  acade- 
my; there  was  his  home;  the  place 
of  his  heart ;  the  field  of  his  tame. 
He  loved  h*s  friends  too  ardently, 
and  was  too  just  to  lash  his  enemies 
with  sufficient  severity  to  please 
the  public  as  a  party  writer.  The 
feuds  of  political  contests  allow  no 

Sentle  feelings — admit  no  tears  but 
lose  of  iroii— such   as  Plato  shed 
when  he  feared  thai  power  was  pass- 
ing from  him. 
When  at  Concord,  his  birth-place, 


he  addressed  a  few  lines  to  his  "  na> 
live  stream,"  in  which  he  alludes  to 
his  travels.  This  allusion  is  a  deli- 
caie  morsel  of  poetry : 

ilong  the  Shannon,  Duon,  and  Taj, 
I've  uuiUered  ouinjr  •  happy  day. 
AikI  auoghi  btaide  ihc  Cain  and  ThaBea 


ld«moriala  ef  in 
Or  nUn^led  in  the  polished  Irain 
Of  fashion  on  the  baalit  of  Saina. 
And  I  have  aeen  lite  asure  iUi«iM 

1J...1.  i.„.ii-,,.j^fj.-p5  ui-  t'^pintihrtna; 

Tnx^u^  oac^kwi  v  ^Wi  «it<4niJ«rinE  flov  J 
S*rel  AfFvu,  wni4illii«fl  in  suAi  nHtc  Auwara, 
Liri£ieria4..llp|  Rv uriao  buweft ; 
And  iht  tUi  Tlb€t*tyr^[lav  lldi 

Mid  Lannlh]  fiu^M,  dcf^anil  laij*^ 
W|n.'fc  txTKMi  dnt*  fur  s«cr  f  Id*, 
AmJ  Lhe  tffi  Lriiiv^'lEiiii  tarjij^i*  rill(  Uov, 

Tiuftitifh  irrov[»i  f>f  cLiTon  ittd  of  paJaaj 

M}-  knJd  bual  haih  htitrnt  mt-  aai 

Of  up  UAnini<af*afty4iiiL  flrrfwiai 

^1  c  w m1  V iiln  ill*  ti'iuaMw»>  i^f  iti  ife -oada. 

In  the  fall  of  1829,  he  was  invited 
by  a  kind  friend,  Mr.  Pitch  of  Mar- 
seilles, then  in  this  city,  to  take  a 
voyage  to  France,  and  try  the  mild 
air  of  the  vine-clad  hills  of  that 
country.  This  gentleman  had  known 
him  when  he  was  on  his  travels,  and 
soon  acquired  an  affection  for  the 
guileless  and  gifted  scholar,  and  saw 
with  pain  his  deplorable  state  of 
health.  On  his  voyage,  Carter  had 
made  up  his  mind  that  his  hour  of 
departure  was  at  hand,  but  he  was 
not  disniayed,  and  wrote  a  short 
poem  on  nis  own  burial  It  is  singu- 
larly distinct  for  one  hovering  on  the 
bnnk  of  the  grave,  and  shows  much 
Christian  philosophy  upon  the  subject 
of  his  dissolution.  It  lies  before  us 
in  his  own  hand-writing,  and  ia  aa 
follows: 

The  doting  Settu,  or  CA«  BuHtU  at  Sea, 
Prom  hia  room  to  the  deck  tkex  bron^nt  tiiio  dreat 
K.)r  hit  fnnrrnl  rttea.bjr  hfia  own  reqnesi, 
With  hia  boau,  and  stock,  and  garmeina  oa, 
Ancl  noiichl  bui  Oie  brrathius  "picii  fona ; 
Fop  he  wi»h#il  a  child  mixhi  come  and  Iny 
All  vnslartied  hand  npon  hia  clay. 

Then  liiey  wrapp'il  hia  corie  in  the  farrj  heat. 
To  ihe  ilead.  as  Araii/'i  spicea,  sweet, 
And  pr-parw)  him  to  s«ek  the  depth*  below, 
Where  wave*  newrr  beat,  nor  tempeaia  IM"* 
No  »te«><1s  widi  iWu  ntnldinif  plnmea  were  heM, 
No  Mitle  hranM  and  no  codinM  bier, 
Tn  heir  with  pHrude  unl  pomp  awuy 
The  <le«^,  lo  aleep  with  his  kindred  clajr. 
Hal  the  Itule  p-6«|>— a  aiicnc  few, 
Mia  companions,  oiiscl  with  the  hardjr  crew. 
Si.wd  th'MishtrnI  aronnri  (ill  a  prayer  was  said, 
OVrctie  ccarse  of  Q\e  deaf,  aneuaacioMs  dead. 
■Tlieii  they  bor^<  hi  i  remains  to  the  vessel's  AiJe, 
All  1  committed  them  ft.ife  lo  the  dork  blue  (iile  j 
One  sullen  plunge,  and  the  aoene  ia  o'er, 
Tne  ae  I  rolled  on  aa  U  rolled  before. 

In  that  claaaical  sea,  whose  azure  viea 
WUb  thecreeacf  its  ihorcajuidUic  blue  tt  lUdtiM^ 
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la  ume  pmtly  •«*•— in  mum  eoraJ  cell, 
Ob  I  the  dtf«i  iJiall  tlceii  «s  tWMilf ,  u  wtU 
At  il  ahrinvd  in  (he  pomp  of  P»naa  lenln, 
Wbtrt  Mm  c«»i  uid  Um  wuUi  bnaih*  their  rich  per- 
funiM. 
Nor  farffoilM  shnU  bt  th«  hanblnl  oae, 
Thoof  h  h«  kh-ep  in  ih«  w»t«rjr  wMtet  alone, 
When  lh«  iniMip  u(  ibc  kngei  louode  viih  dread, 
And  the  wa,  like  thf  aorih,  (ivee  Hp  iudeod. 

Mr.  Carter  arrived  at  Marseillea,  in 
December,  1829,  and  breathed  his  last 
not  many  days  afterwards.  His  fu- 
neral was  attended  by  all  the  stran 
gers  in  the  city,  and  most  of  the  native 
literati,  for  lii&  reputation  was  known 
to  the  mhabitants  oi  that  enlii^htened 
and  hospitable  place. 

Thus  (iio<i,  in  a  land  of  straneers,  in 
the  forty-  third  year  of  his  agc,I^nithan- 
ibl  H.  Cariv'r,  one  of  the  most  virtuous 
men  of  the  day.  Wherever  he  went 
he  made  friends.  There  was  a  moral 
perfume  in  his  path.  He  was  beloved 
by  the  philosopher  and  the  man  of 
business,  and  even  by  his  political 
opponents.  From  the  day  he  entered 
a  school-room  to  the  apartment  m 
which  he  "resig^ned  his  spirit  unto 
God  who  gave  it,"  he  never  found 
ail  enumy.  Governor  Clinton  treat- 
ed him  as  one  of  those  who  were 
mudu  for  something  better  than  the 
wcnr  and  tear  of  a  politician — Dr. 
Hos^ick  loved  him  as  a  scholar  and  a 
IViend,  and  to  show  the  reciprocity 
hclween  them  in  respect  and  leeUng, 
Wv3  insert  the  following  lines  from 
Mr.  Curler,  never  before  published, 
addr.'ssed  to  Dr.  Hosack  on  his  Me- 
moir of  Clinton. 

l-i  claMic  tiines,  when  Swifiand  Vo«i^ 
l'<>p<*,  Ad-ll«  Ml,  and  titfdtn  tuiig, 
Yiip  ertiU'f  il  muM>  «a>  proinpi  u>  'enJ 
A  cnt'roiM  Lribuie  lo  iicc  friend  ; 
At  >uiiie  iiiuuocMt  worh  tippcareii, 
A'tuve  ihc  reel  hvr  plaudiie  checrwl, 
I'urrauNM  to  hail  wtih  luud  aoclatiu. 
And  wf>A««  (he  niit'aJing  wreaUi  of  fame. 

lUd  t  ihe  gntius  u>  revive 
Thai  f  olden  period,  Ihou  eliottidat  IItc 
In  lolVr  vrne,  thai  brenUiad  Iky  pniM, 
And  erowued  Uigr  brow  wiih  learuing's  bajr^ 
Then,  too,  okichl  ihie  unpolielwJ  rhyme 
Terohaiwe  eonrlv^ihe  lapee  of  lime^ 
And  lueel  Uie  ex*of  fiiiure  af«, 
Prefixed  lo  thy  renlendent  page. 
Bleet  deeiliiy  I  could  I  but  twia* 
Oi>»  laurel  roond  that  (ioriove  ehrtn* 
Tliy  tatto  baih  reared,  and  Joiaed  thy  faiiM 
With  CliDton'e  bright,  oodyiog  naoM. 

Dr.  PeriiinB  exteivled  to  him,  in 
every  licht  and  shade  of  his  existence, 
after  tney  became  acquainted,  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  a  brother. 
He  guarded  his  interests)  assisted  in 
replenishing  his  purB&  watched  over 
his  health,  and  extenaed  his  sympa- 
thy to  his  bier,  and  his  friendship  to 
liis  memory,  when  the  erave  nad 
cloied  upon  his  ashes..    What  Pope 


said  to  Arbuthnot  might  Carter  hsvp 
said  to  Perkins : 

I'VU.id  of  my  life,  which,  diH  not  too  prolong, 
The  world  tuul  «(uiied  many  an  idle  eong. 

The  writings  of  Mr.  Carter  have 
been  preserved  with  care,  and  ars 
more  numerous  than  even  his  most 
intimate  acquaintances  supposed.  In 
some  of  his  less  labored  enorts  there 
is  more  of  the  gentle  harmony  and 
lovely  imagery  of  Goldsmith,  thaa 
in  his  more  elaborate  productions. 

John  Carver,  the  first  governor  of 
the  Plymouth  colony,  was  a  native  of 
England,  and  one  of  those  who  fled 
to  Holland  with  Mr.  Robinson,  to  en- 
joy, in  that  Protestant  country,  with- 
out fear  of  a  Hierarchy  that  dealt  in 
faggots  and  stakes,  the  religion  of 
their  choice.  New  difficulties  beset 
them  here ;  although  they  were  not 
persecuted  for  their  belief^  they  were 
apprehensive  that  their  children 
would  be  led  away  by  the  people 
about  them,  who  were  not  sufficient- 
ly strict  for  those  Pilgrims — the  his- 
tory of  these  adventurers  ought  ne- 
ver'to  be  forgotten.  It  is  wonderful 
to  think  what  changes  have  been 
produced  in  the  world  by  tlie  siinpie 
circumstance  that  a  handful  of  men 
should  have  left  one  continent  to  find 
a  resting  place  on  another — On  the 
22d  day  of  December,  1620,  a  small 
vessel,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons 
burthen,  not  much  larger  tiian  some 
of  our  coasting  vessels  at  this  period, 
on  board  of  which,  according  to  the 
notions  of  modern  comfort,  not  more 
than  a  dozen  passengers  could  be 
accommodated  for  a  short  voyage^ 
entered  the  harbor  of  Plymouth,  and 
from  her  landeil,  with  the  intention 
of  making  it  a  permanent  residence, 
one  hundred  and  one  persons.  The 
bleak  shores  of  Nt^w-Kngland  re- 
ceived this  little  band  of  Pilgrims,  at 
this  inclement  season  of  the  year, 
after  they  had  been  a  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  days  from  Holland^  and 
a  hundred  arid  seven  from  England. 
The  deed  was  one  of  dsrinir,  and  one 
which  could  alone  have  hern  suoport- 
ed  by  retisionj  enthusiasm  ana  forti- 
tude :  thcfr  minds  wt-re  briwiwl  ud  ta 
it ;  there  was  something  of  that  glow 
which  bean>erffrom  the  rountenance 
of  the  first  martyr  in  every  breast  ol 
the  Pilgrims.  Tney  had  lived  nearly 
eleven  years  in  a  strange  land,  and 
had  learnctl  to  concentrate  theirmen- 
ul  energies^  and  to  bring  them  tft 
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bear  on  this  one  purpose— on  finding 
an  asylum,  where  tney  could,  with- 
out being  niolested,eiiioy  their  reli«[ion 
in  their  own  way.— The  whole  time 
of  their  exile  was  one  continued  train- 
ing for  the  enterprise,  both  as  to  body 
and  mind.  Their  great  leader  and 
patriarch,  John  Robinson,  was  a 
man  of  true  evangelical  piety,  and  of 
the  most  consummate  poUtical  saga- 
city ;  his  religioQs  creea  was  simple 
and  pure — the  doctrines  of  his  divme 
Master.  He  held  in  reverence  the 
mighty  names  of  the  reformers,  but 
he  spumed  the  thoughts  of  holding 
on  the  skirts  of  the  garments  of  mor- 
tal, sinful  man,  to  raise  him  to  eter- 
nal life,  and  he  bade  his  followers 
beware  of  names.  His  parting  bless- 
ing to  the  pilff rims  should  nave  a 
bnghter  glory  tnan  being  written  in 
letters  of  gold,  in  temples  reared  by 
hands;  they  should  be  written  on 
the  hearts  of  every  Christian  repub- 
lican. His  doctrines  were  tlie  essence 
of  human  reasoning,  aided  by  the 
lights  of  revelation.  He  implored 
tbem  in  the  name  of  his  Father  in 
heaven ;  by  all  they  sufiered  and  by 
all  they  enjoyed,  to  become  wiser 
and  better.  They  followed  his  prin- 
ciples from  love  and  duty ;  and  every 
wind  that  lacerated  the  branches  of 
the  trees  they  planted,  drove  the  roots 
deeper  into  the  soil. 

The  first  days  of  the  Pilgrims  were 
dark  and  sorrowful ;  before  the  return 
of  spring,  many  of  them  had  paid 
the  debt  of  nature :  mourning  was  in 
every  family,  and  the  cold  and  snowy 
bosom  of  the  virgin  earth  had  been 
consecrated  by  the  ashes  of  their  be- 
loved dead,  and  hallowed  by  the 
hopes  of  the  resurrection  and  toe  lile 
to  come,  before  the  soil  had  been 
turned  up  for  the  planting  of  a  single 
vegetable  for  their  sustenance,  or  a 
flower  had  sprung  from  it  by  the 
hand  of  cultivation.  Forty-four  had 
died  before  the  end  of  March,  and 
the  rest  were  weary  and  heavy 
Inden  with  many  cares;  but  the 
sickened  soul  has  a  communion  with 
God  that  no  language  can  reach ;  it 
rests  on  the  promises  of  revelation, 
and  has  a  foretaste  of  immortality. 

The  settlement  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  ten  years  after  the  landing  of 
the  Pilgrims,  was  in  pursuance  of 
the  same  great  plan  of  enfoying  their 
own  thoughts  in  their  own  way.  This 
expedition  was  on  a  ten-fold  broader 


scale  than  the  former,  with  a  bett«r 
digested  system  of  operations,  and, 
of  course,  was  more  successfully 
executed :  but  those  settlers  had  days 
of  sickness,  of  heart-ache,  of  hara« 
ships  and  trials ;  but  in  their  marco, 
they  choered  the  Pilgrims,  and  made 
their  safety  a  common  cause.  The 
usual  view  of  this  subject  is,  that  the 
settlement  of  New- England  grew 
out  of  the  reliffiouB  persecutions  in 
England,  after  tne  death  of  Elizabeth. 
I  am  not  content  with  so  confined  a 
view,  and  will  jrenture  on  a  wider 
range  of  thougnt  than  this:  for  I 
consider  the  discovery  and  settlement 
of  this  country  the  greatest  event  in 
the  history  of  man,  saving  and  ex- 
citing tbe  introduction  of  our  holy 
rehgion ;  and  I  think  I  see  througn 
the  vista  of  histor]^  the  Anger  of  God 
pointing  to  it  for  six  centuries  helbre 
Its  accomplishment.  The  crusades 
opened  the  drama;  they  did  indeed 
exhaust  Europe,  ignorant  and  fanati- 
cal Europe,  of  her  best  blood  and 
treasnre;  but  they  brought  home 
many  lessons  of  experience.  They 
learnt  much  from  the  virtues  of  the 
infidels  they  went  out  to  extirpate  or 
proselyte. — In  the  Saracenic  charac- 
ter was  a  sturdiness  of  virtue,  far 
transcending  that  which  passed  well 
in  the  Christian  world  at  that  time, 
and  that  they  were  far  better  inform- 
ed, cannot  now  be  questioned.  Every 
battle  and  all  the  bloodshed  of  the  * 
crusades  sprung  from  the  excitement 
which  at  that  period  awakened  the 
human  mind  to  action ;  and  out  ol 
the  sum  of  human  errors  were 
brought  many  true  results.  •  In  the 
year  1453,  the  Turkish  Emperor 
turned  his  sword  on  Europe;  and 
Constantinople,  so  long  the  proud  seat 
of  the  Greek  Emperors,  fell  before 
his  conquering  arm.  The  Christian 
worid  was  amazed  and  terrified  be- 
yond description  :  they  sow  in  the 
standard  of  the  Turk,  a  meteor,  that 
was  to  blaze  over  Europe.  Church i>^ 
were  to  sink  before  minarets  and 
mosoues;  and  the  Alcoran  was  to 
supplant  the  Sacred  Scriptures :  but 
short  sighted  man  was  disappointed 
mcst  hanpily  in  this:  the  arms  of 
the  conqueror  went  no  farther,  and 
the  seeming  evil  produced  abundance 
of  good. — ^The  Mussulman  drove  out, 
from  this  ancient  and  lovely  scat  of 
learning,  the  Greek  scholars  and 
philosopbers  who  had  long  congre* 
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gated  there,  and  made  them  schooi- 
m  asters  for  all  Lurope.  Thev  brought 
out  with  them  many  hen  mana- 
scripts,  which  had  been  concealed 
from  the  greatest  portion  of  the  world 
forages.  Kings,  nobles,  and  sovereign 
ponttO's  contended  with  one  another 
for  the  possession  of  these  treasures ; 
but  wbue  they  were  engaged  in  this 
noble  strife,  the  art  of  pnnting  was 
discovered ;  and  almost  faultless  co- 
pies of  the  classics  were  multiplied, 
until  the  humblest  scholar  coula 
enjoy  the  company  of  the  poets  and 
orators  of  ancient  days,  with  the 
same  freedom  as  the  potentates  of 
the  earth. — From  this  moment  the 
intellectual  world  was  changed.  This 
invention  was  at  once  the  sign  and 
the  proof,  that  the  world  should 
never  again  be  deluged  by  a  flood  of 
ignorance:  not  only  were  theclassics 
disseminated,  but  the  Scriptures  also 
were  put  into  every  one's  hands. 
The  human  mind  began  to  throw  off 
its  shackles,  and  h  spirit  of  free  in- 
quiry went  abroad.  Every  one  was 
active  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
This  was  not  all:  about  this  time 
eunpowder  which  had  been  previously 
discovered,  came  into  general  use,  in 
military  and  naval  warfare,  and  the 
campaign  was  now  more  ollen  deci- 
ded by  science  and  skill  than*  by  mere 
physical  force. 

This  change  in  warfare  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  the  settlement  of 
this  country,  in  order  that  the  skill 
of  the  few  should  be  equal  to  the 
strength  of  the  many.  This  skill 
savecf  the  New- England  c4)lonies  in 
the  Pcquot  war.  If  printing  had  not 
been  discovered,  in  all  probability. 
Columbus  would  not  have  received 
sufficient  of  the  elements  of  geome- 
try to  have  assisted  him  in  traversing 
the  Atlantic;  and  if  fire-arms  and 
cannon  had  not  been  in  use«  the 
handful  of  Spaniards  would  not  have 
got  a  footing  on  the  continent. 

The  discovery  of  the  new  world 
gave  a  new  sprmg  to  human  enter- 
prise, opened  new  trains  of  thought, 
new  paths  of  gain  and  of  information. 
Man  before  this  period  was  more  de- 
pendent on  his  own  thouehta  for  im- 
provement than  afterwards,  when  by 
a  rapid  cbculation  of  books  his  mind 
became  enriched  by  the  rays  of  light 
from  ten  thousand  other  minds. 
GKiided  by  these  new  impulses,  he 
arose  and  swept  away  the  thousand 


little  errors  of  thinking,  and  grappled 
with  dogmas,  which  in  former  days 
he  fear^  to  touch. — ^The  sovereign 
Pontifij  whose  ecclesiastical  reign 
was  not  bounded  by  seas  and  empires, 
grow  more  proud  by  this  extent  ot 
authority,  and  more  lavish  of  his 
wealth,  believing  that  the  western 
world  was  full  ol  gold.— Still  the  ful- 
ness of  time  had  not  come  for  plant- 
ing a  colony  in  New-England.  It 
was  necessary  not  only  that  man 
should  become  enlijg^htened  and  po- 
lished, but  that  his  morals  should 
become  stricter,  and  his  reasoning 
powers  made  more  acute  and  diacn- 
minating^  before  he  could  set  out  upon 
the  doctnne  of  self-government,  and 
to  fix  his  own  articles  of  belief.  The 
awful  responsibility  of  reasoning  for 
one's  self  had  not  been  for  ages 
assumed.  Scintillations  of  freedom 
of  thoufht  were  seen  here  and  there, 
when  Luther  burst  in  a  blaze  upon 
the  errors  of  the  Pontiff*  the  Church, 
and  all  who  had  sustained  them. 
Like  other  reformers,  he  was  often 
more  zealous  than  wise,  and  some- 
times labored  harder  to  correct  a  lolly, 
than  to  destroy  a  false  principle ;  but 
his  ends  were  noble,  and  his  means 
honest,  and  primitive.  He  dared, 
single-handed,  to  pluck  Uu  icUard 
beard  of  hoary  error ;  to  m«;i  t  the 
idols  of  wealth  nnd  power,  with  rea- 
son and  scripture,  as  his  only  weap- 
ons. He  wrestled  with  ignorance 
and  sophistry j  fought  bigotry;  and 
unappalled.  met  tyrannvaud  oppres- 
sion. Witn  the  natural  courage  of  a 
Cssar,  he  united  the  inflexible  spirit 
of  the  Christian  martyr.  His  labors 
were  wonderful,  and  their  effects  still 
more  so.  In  imitation  of  his  divine 
master,  he  entered  the  temple  with  a 
scourge,  and  drove  out  the  changers 
of  money,  the  extortioners,  and  those 
who  daily  polluted  the  sacred  fan& 
But  one  man,  however  great  his 
powers,  could  not  reform  an  age,  or 
correct  a  church,  grown  callous  and 
proud,  and  grasping  at  still  greater 
sway  over  the  minds  of  men.  Ano- 
ther r€»former  followed  with  equal 
genius,  and  equal  zeal.  Luther  at- 
tacked practices  and  habits;  but 
Calvin,  stnvine  to  root  out  false  prin- 
ciples, plunged  into  the  depths  of 
metaphysics,  and  set  the  world  to 
reasoning  on  all  abstruse  subjects. 
He  came  more  to  reform  thoughts 
and  opinions)  than  acts  and  do&ds; 
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still  he  was  not  unmindful  of  thes^  t 
things.  In  the  ways  of  God,  Uu 
tpralk  qf  tnaxi  shall  praise  kim ;  so 
do  his  weaknesses,  nis  folUes,  i  nd 
his  passions;  the  quarrel  between 
Henry  VIII  and  the  Pope,  was  ano- 
ther cause  of  the  advancement  of 
true  religion.  Henry's  case  proved 
that  all  that  was  done  on  earth,  by 
man  assummg  to  be  holy,  was  not 
ratified  in  heaven  ;  for  Elngland  flour- 
ished notwithstanding  all  the  anathe- 
mas launched  from  the  Vatican. 
After  men  had  begun  to  reason  for 
themselves  in  every  part  of  Europe, 
sects  grew  up,  and  Doldly  assailed 
the  established  order  of  things.  Some 
of  them  rose  in  frenzy,  and  died  in 
shame;  but  others  have  continued, 
and  will  continue,  because  they  were 
founded  upon  immutable  principles. 
Among  those  who  held  tneir  faith 
steadi'ast  and  immovable,  were  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers ;  for  their  belief  con- 
tained what  no  other  creed  ever  did 
before — ^a  declaration  that  it  was  sus- 
ceptible of  improvement,  and  with 
this  frank  avowal,— that  God  has 
more  truth  yet  to  break  forth  from 
his  hol>r  word ;  and  it  was  their  firm 
persuasion,  that  new  lights  would 
cx)nstantly  arise,  and  new  and  re-* 
freshing  views  of  the  will  of  God 
would  be  given  from  the  Scriptures ; 
than  man,  as  a  religious  being,  was 
to  be  progressive,  as  well  as  an  intel- 
lectual one.  The  Pilgrims  were  of 
the  order  called  Puritans,  and  of  the 
sect  called  Brownites ;  but  the  great 
divine  at  their  head. conjured  them  to 
sink  the  name,  and  they  did  so  among 
themselves,  after  Uiey  arrived  in  this 
country ;  but  the  aopellation  of  Pil- 
grims they  retainea  with  fondness; 
lOT  the  first  child  born  among  them, 
on  these  shores,  they  baptis€»  Pere- 
^ine,  in  allusion  to  their  wander- 
mgs. 

Thus  the  moral,  intellectual,  reli- 
gious, and  political  seed  sown  on 
these  northern  shores  was  as  pure 
and  as  full  of  life  as  any  ever  sown 
on  any  soil  in  any  age  of  the  world. 
In  examining  the  course  pursued  b  v 
the  Pilffrims,  every  one  must  be  struck 
with  the  strong  moral  honesty  in 
their  first  intercourse  with  each  other. 
A  communirv  of  interests  ihey  soon 
found  would  not  answer  their  pur- 
pose, and  they  came  to  on  amicable 
understanding  of  having  separate 
worldly  interests,  preservuig  tne  in- 


tegrity, of  ecclesiastical,  legislative, 
and  military  power.  There  wtre  still 
so  few  of  tnem  for  many  years,  and 
they  were  so  closely  connected  in 
every  thine,  that  they  understnod 
each  others  minds,  dispositions,  and 
course  of  thinking  as  wt-ll  as  acting. 
They  were  truly  one  people,  of  one 
heart,  and  of  one  mind.  Labor  gave 
them  muscular  strength,  and  tneir 
habits  of  reasoni^ig  \ipon  every  thing, 
taught  them  sagacity  and  quickness 
of  tnought.  The  philosophy  of  man 
as  a  thinking  and  an  immortal  being, 
tried  by  the  standard  of  the  Scriptures 
—the  nature  of  governments— the 
doctrine  of  equal  rights— the  duties 
of  rulers— ^how  far  obedience  to  civil 
institutions  should  extend,— were 
constant  topics  of  discussion  in  the 
labors  of  the  field,  in  the  chase  over 
the  hunting  grounds,  in  the  fishincr 
smack,  or  on  their  travels  in  search 
of  their  foes.  The  constant  alann 
thev  were  in  for  their  personal  safety, 
ancf  the  protection  of  their  dwellinijs, 
instructed  them  in  the  true  crounds 
of  human  courage — a  confiiunce  in 
themselves  ond  in  one  another.  Al- 
most any  man  will  fight  bravely  who 
is  sure  of  the  courage  of  his  ossoci- 
ates.  They  knew  with  whom  they 
went  out  to  fight,  against  whom  tht  y 
were  to  fight,  ana  for  wliat  they 
fought ;  not  only  for  ilu  ir  own  exist- 
ence, but  for  their  wivis  and  little 
ones.  It  was  neecssily  that  made 
them  warriors;  there  was  no  prince 
or  potentate  to  reward  lluir  valor; 
no  spoil  of  an  opulent  enemy  to  gain 
and  divide;  no  wreaths  of  ^K)ry;  no 
huzzas  of  a  grateful  people  W(!re 
known  to  them.  To  fight  well,  was 
an  every-day  duty,  and  Duir  ties  grew 
stronger  by  every  shock.  They  were 
anxious  for  their  offspring,  and  not 
for  their  immediate  descendants 
alone,  but  for  more  remote  posterity. 
They  wisely  came  to  the  conclusion, 
that  a  republican  government  could 
not  be  supported  without  a  more  than 
ordinary  share  of  intelligence,  and 
they  set  about  establishing  sehools 
on  the  broadest  basis;  and  declared, 
that  as  the  community  shared  in  the 
benefits  of  a  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge,  they  should  be  at  the 
expense  of  educating  the  whole  mass 
of  the  children.  In  the  seventeenth 
year  of  the  settlement  of  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  (May.  1647,)  tliey  passed 
this  ordinance,  the  most  remarkable 
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on  the  page  of  history.  It  was  at 
once  a  proud  tribute  to  their  ances- 
tors, and  a  spirited  determination  of 
their  own,  not  to  suffer  their  descend- 
ants to  degenerate.  They  ordered 
that  everv  town  containing  fifty 
families  or  nou6ehoIder8,should  main- 
tain a  school,  for  reading  and  writing : 
and  that  every  town  that  numbered 
one  hundred  families  or  householders, 
should  support  a  grammar  school. 
The  reasons  given,  may  seem  quaint 
at  the  present  dav,  but  they  are  most 
admirable,  and  should  never  be  for- 
gotten. Some  have  attempted  to 
take  from  them  the  honor  of  first 
establishing  public  schools  at  the 
common  expense;  this  was  a  vain 
attempt ;  our  records  show  the  fact 
without  difficulty,  and  we  know  that 
our  records  are  true.  The  ordinance 
was  carried  into  effect,  if  possible,  in 
a  more  republican  manner  than  one 
would  expect  from  the  very  letter  of 
the  ordinance :  for  when  a  town  wa^ 
divided  into  school  districts,  each  dis- 
trict was  taxed  in  proportion  to  its 
property,  and  the  school  money  was 
divided  among  the  districts,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  in 
It.  And  this  principle^  in  many  parts 
of  New-England,  is  still  extant.  The 
ordinance  referred  to  runs  thus :  "  It 
being  one  chief  proiect  of  Satan,  to 
keep  men  from  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Scnptures,  as  in  former  times,  keep- 
ing them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  m 
these  latter  times,  by  persuading  from 
the  use  of  tongues,  that  so  at  least 
the  true  sense  ana  meaning  of  the 
original  might  be  clouded  and  cor- 
rupted with  false  glosses  of  deceivers ; 
to  the  end  that  learning  may  not  be 
buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers 
in  church  and  commonwealth,  the 
Lord  assisting  our  endeavors;  it  is 
ordered,"  &c.  making  the  requisitions 
we  have  mentioned."  In  May,  1671, 
the  penalty  for  neglect  of  this  ordi- 
nance was  increas^ ;  and  in  October, 
1683,  it  was  ordered,  that  every  town, 
consisting  of  more  than  five  hundred 
families  or  householders,  should  sup- 
port two  pjammar  schools  and  two 
writing  schools.  At  the  very  thresh- 
hnld  of  their  political  existence  a 
college  was  founded  ;  and  from  that 
time  to  this,  most  liberally  supported. 
The  system  of  parish,  town,  and 
county  government,  gave  all  who 
strove  for  it,  an  opportunity  to  display 
their  talenu  in  some  public  way'; 


there  was  no  particular  rank  aside 
from  the  elecuve  franchise,  for  the 
aspiring  youth  to  bow  to,  for  office 
or  favor.  A  man  must  then  have 
had  regard  to  the  feelings  of  a  virtu- 
ous and  an  eiilightened  people  to  rise 
into  power.  Tne  government  was  in 
its  form  simple ;  but  there  is  more 
wisdom  in  simplicity,  than  in  com- 
plexity. 

The  machinery  of  government  was 
understood  by  all,  for  there  were  no 
concealed  wu-es  or  hidden  springs 
known  to  a  favored  few,  but  unknown 
to  the  mass  of  the  people ;  and  there 
was  but  very  little  party  spirit  exist- 
me  among  them.  The  good  of  the 
whole  was  the  happiness  of  each. 

For  the  first  century  iheif  growth 
was  slow,  but  solid  and  tiardy. 
Their  numerous  wars  and  their  trnfhc 
to  the  unhealUiy  climate  of  the  West 
Indies,  made  great  inroads  upon  the 
ranks  of  those  just  entering^  and  of 
those  who  had  just  entered  into  life. 
The  whole  community  were  like  that 
class  in  other  countries  in  which  it 
has  been  said,  that  nearly  all  virtue 
and  intelligence  centres  ;  in  the  class 
which  has  not  reached  opulence,  and 
.yet  is  above  want.— Our  forefathers 
put  in  no  claims  for  ancestral  honors 
or  splendid  alliances,  but  ihey  Mere 
justly  proud  of  a  pure,  honest  blood ; 
there  were  no  left-hand  marriages 
among  them,  and  none  of  the  poison 
of  licentiousness,  or  the  taint  of 
crime.  The  women  were  as  brave  as 
the  men,  and  a  heroic  mother  seldom 
has  a  coward  son.  He  who  learns 
his  lessons  of  valor  on  the  knee  of 
her  who  bore  him,  never  shrinks 
from  tales  of  fear,  told  by  other 
tongues.  Pure  principles,  early  in- 
stilled into  the  human  mind,  where 
there  are  no  evil  communications  to 
corrupt  them,  generally  last  through 
life.  The  other  portions  of  New- 
England  were  settled  principally  by 
emigrants  from  the  old  colony  and 
Massachusetts  Bay^  and  possessed  j 
the  same  charactenstics,  and  have 
retained  them  quite  as  well  as  the 
parent  states. 

Carver  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy 
this  land  of  religious  freedom,  for 
after  enacting  a  few  laws,  and  making 
a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  he  died 
suddenly  on  the  23d  March,  1621,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Bradford,  as 
governor.  Carver  was  a  man  of 
talents  and  integrity,  and  was  a  greet 
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Joss  to  the  infant  colony,<~a8  these 
pioneers  of  religions  and  political 
Lberty  required  all  that  was  firm  in 
purpose  and  steadfast  in  faith  to  sur- 
mount the  difficulties  that  beset 
them. 

Charles  Cabboxx  of  Cabbollton. 
This  article  on  Mr.  Carroll  was  writ- 
ten in  July,  1832,  several  months 
before  the  death  of  the  venerable 
patriarch,  while  he  stood  alone  on 
the  confined  of  time,  surveying  the 
graves  of  all  his  early  coaqjutors  in 
tne  great  cause  of  independence; — ^it 
was  published  in  the  New- York 
Mirror,  and  seemed  acceptable,  at 
that  lime,  to  the  public,  and  all  eyes 
were  then  turned  upon  him,  as  a 
e  orious  monument  of  by-gone  days. 
The  author  of  this  sketch,  and  whose 
name  is  attached  to  this  volume,  was 
advised  by  his  friends  not  to  change 
a  word  of  this  sketch,  as  it  seemed 
to  be  the  last  likeness  taken  of  him 
while  he  could  sit  for  it.  The  patri- 
arch died  in  February  following;  and 
this  event  closed  the  line  of  the 
illustrious  signers  of  the  declaration 
of  independence. 

Charles  Carroll,  of  CarroUton,  was 
bom  on  the  20th  of  September,  1737, 
at  Annapolis,  in  the  state  of  Marv- 
land.  He  descended  from  a  highly 
respectable  Irish  family,  who  had 
emigrated  to  this  country  in  the  reii^ 
of  William  and  Mary,  and  were  dis- 
tinguished as  patriots  in  the  troubles 
of  the  colony,  which  soon  after  that 
period  sprung  up.  For  a  while  the 
Catholics  were  persecuted,  and  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  suffrage;  but, 
by  a  manly  resistance  to  tyranny, 
they  were  restored  to  the  privileges 
granted  to  them  by  charter. 

At  a  very  early  age  Charles  Car- 
roll, of  CarroUton,  was  sent  to  St. 
Omars,  to  be  educated;  from  thence, 
after  a  short  time,  he  was  removed 
to  Rlieims,  to  the  college  of  Louis  Le 
Grand;  and  from  thence  to  one  of 
the  best  institutions  in  France  for  the 
study  of  civil  law.  After  becoming 
well  versed  in  this  science,  more  cal- 
culated than  any  other  to  expand 
the  mind  for  the  reception  and  dis- 
cussion of  great  political  truths,  he 
passed  over  to  London,  and  com- 
menced his  term  at  the  Temple  for 
the  study  of  common  law.  This 
study  sharpens  the  wits,  and  opens 
the  greni  fountain  of  Anglo  Saxon 
liberty  to  the  patient  investigator  of 


English  history.  After  finishing  his 
studies  and  his  travels,  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  at  the  ripe  age  of 
twenty-seven,  and  was  hailed  bv  the 
best  judges  as  a  well-read  scholar 
and  an  accomplished  sentleman. 
Foreign  courts  had  not  damped  his 
love  of  liberty.  At  this  penod  the 
discussions  with  the  mother  country 
and  the  colonies,  upon  great  points 
of  nadonal  law,  had  commenced,  and 
soon  were  carried  on  with  great 
warmth  and  pertinacity  bv  both  par- 
ties. Mr.  Carroll  did  not  hesitate  for 
a  moment,  but  took  side  with  the 
lovers  of  liberty.  He  wielded  a  ready 
pen,  and  it  was  soon  engaged  in  the 
glorious  cause.  Like  others,  he  for 
some  time  did  not  wish  to  be  known ; 
but  his  wriUngs  were  so  satisfactory 
to  his  countrymen,  that  his  secret 
could  not  long  be  kq>t.  Some  of  his 
pohtical  antagonists  were  among  the 
first  men  in  Maryland.  He  foresaw 
that  an  appeal  must  be  made  to 
arms,  and  ne  boldly  advanced  his 
sendments  on  this  head,  and  recom- 
mended due  preparadons  for  such  an 
event.  At  tnis  tune  but  few  voices 
had  been  raised  to  this  in  any  part 
of  the  country.  Early  in  1776,  he 
was  sent  as  one  of  a  commission  to 
Canada,  to  induce  the  people  of  that 
province  to  join  us  in  opposing  the 
mother  country.  The  disasters  which 
had  previously  befallen  our  arms  in 
that  quarter  rendered  the  mission 
inefiectual.  Mr.  Carroll  returned  in 
June,  1776,  and  instantly  r^aired 
to  the  convention  of  Maryland,  of 
which  he  was  a  member ;  and  there, 
urging  them  to  withdraw  the  instruc- 
tions that  body  had  given  their  dele- 
gates in  congress,  not  to  vote  for 
independence,  at  length  found  his 
exerdons  crowned  with  success.  Mr. 
Carroll  was  now  appointed  a  delegate 
to  congress,  and,  with  his  colleagues^ 
was  free  to  act  upon  the  great  ques* 
tion  as  they  pleased.  On  the  18th 
of  July,  he  presented  his  credentials 
to  the  continental  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  on  the  second  day  of 
August  following,  subscribed  his 
name  to  the  immortal  instrument. 
He  was  considered  now  as  one  of 
the  most  fearless  men  of  the  age; 
for  he  had  more  to  risk,  in  point  of 
property,  than  any  other  man  in  the 
whole  community,  Hancock  not  ex- 
cepted. On  the  first  day  he  entered 
congress  he  was  appointed  to  the 


board  of  war,  of  which  he  waa  an 
efficient  member. 

Durinff  the  whole  of  the  peiiloas 
conllict,  ne  bore  his  part  with  una* 
bated  ardor,  often  being  at  the  same 
time  a  member  of  the  convention  of 
his  native  state  and  a  member  of 
congress ;  a  double  duty,  which  re- 
quired great  energy  and  industry  to 
perform;  but,  so  ably  did  he  dis- 
charge his  duties,  that  both  bodies 
wire  satisfied  with  his  attention  to 
ttxh.  In  1778,  he  left  congress,  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  councils  of 
his  native  state,  but  always  with 
an  eye  to  the  great  interests  of  the 
nation. 

When  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation,  Mr.  Car- 
roll was  elected  a  senator  from  Ma- 
ryland, and  took  his  seat  at  the  city 
of  New-Vork,  at  the  organization  of 
the  government,  on  the  §Oth  of  April, 
1789.  He  was  elected  a  second  tmie 
to  this  situation. 

He  was  never  an  office-seeker,  nor 
ever  from  caution  or  timidity  flinched 
from  any  honest  responsibility,  in  the 
darkest  hour  of  the  republic. 

In  the  year  1801,  he  quitted  public 
life,  as  far  as  such  a  man  could  do 
so.  He  had  now  reached  his  grand 
climacteric,  and  was  willing  and 
desirous  that  younger  men  should 
take  the  field  of  politics,  hardly 
dreaming  then  that  he  was  to  ei\joy 
another  age  of  man,  in  the  fulness 
of  intellectual  viffor.  These  last  thir- 
ty years  of  life  have  passed  away  in 
serenitv  and  happiness,  almost  un- 
paralleled in  the  history  of  man.  He 
has  enjoyed,  as  it  were,  an  Indian 
summer  of  existence,  a  tranquil  and 
lovely  period,  when  tne  leaves  of  the 
forest  are  richly  variegated,  but  not 
yet  seared;  when  the  parent-bird 
and  tlio  sprinff  nestling  are  of  the 
same  flock,  and  move  on  equal  wing; 
when  the  aay  of  increase  and  the  day 
of  the  necessity  of  provisk>n  are 
gone;  when  the  fruits  of  the  earth 
are  abundant,  and  the  lakes  of  the 
woods  are  as  smooth  and  joyous  as 
if  reflecting  the  bowen  of  Eden. 
Such  an  Indian  summer  has  this 
patriot  enjoyed;  his  life  has  been 
thrice,  yea,  lour  times  blessed;  bless- 
ed in  his  birth  and  education,  in  his 
health,  in  his  basket,  and  in  his  store ; 
blessed  in  his  numerous  and  honora- 
ble progeny,  which  extends  to  several 
generations;  blessed  in  the  protract- 


ed measure  of  his  days,  in  which  have 
been  crowded  the  events  of  many 
centuries;  and  blessed  in  the  won- 
derful prosperity  of  his  country, 
whose  population  has  since  his  birth 
increased  from  nine  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  to  more  than  twelve 
millions,  enjoying  the  blessings  of 
freemen.  It  is,  perhaps,  from  the 
fact,  that  the  world  think  it  quite 
enough  for  one  mortal  that  he  should 
be  virtuous,  prosperous,  and  cnjioy  a 
green  old  age,  tnat  an  analysis  of 
his  intellectual  powers,  or  a  descrip- 
tion of  his  rare  attainments,  has 
seldom  been  attempted :  but  talents 
and  attainments  he  had,  that  made 
him  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
the  business-men  of  the  momentous 
period  in  which  he  lived— a  period 
when  that  which  the  head  conceived 
the  hand  was  ready  to  execute. 
There  were  too  few  at  that  time,  and 
those  too  zealous,  to  make  the  proper 
division  of  labor.  The  senator  armed 
for  the  field,  and  the  soldier,  met  with 
the  Conscript  Fathers. 

Mr.  Carroll  was  an  orator.  His 
elocjuence  was  of  the  smooth,  gentle, 
satisfactory  kind,  delighting  all  and 
convindng  many.  It  is  not  pretend- 
ed that,  IQ^e  John  Adams,  he  came 
down  upon  his  hearers  as  with  the 
thunderolast  from  Sinai,  raising  the 
tables  of  independence  on  high,  and 
threatening  in  his  wrath  to  break 
them  if  they  were  not  received  by 
the  people ;  nor  that,  like  Dickenson, 
he  exhausted  rhetoric  and  metaphys- 
ics to  gam  his  end,  and  was  forevet 
striving  to  be  heard;  but  Carroll 
came  to  his  subject  well  informed, 
thoroujrhly  imbued  with  its  spirit; 
and  with  happy  conceptions  and 
graceful  dehvery,  and  with  chaste 
and  delicate  language,  he,  without 
violence,  conquereid  tne  understand- 
ings, and  led  captive  the  senses  of 
his  hearers.  All  was  natural,  yet 
sweet  and  polished  as  education  could 
make  it.  He  never  seemed  fatigued 
with  his  labors,  nor  faint  with  his 
exertions.  His  blood  and  judgment 
were  so  well  commingled,  that  his 
highest  etTorts  were  as  easy  and 
natural  as  if  he  had  been  engaged  in 
the  courae  of  ordinary  duties.  This 
happy  faculty  still  continues  with 
the  patriarch,  for  his  conversation 
has  now  that  elegant  vivacity  and 
delicacy,  that  characterized  the  saga 
Nestor  of  ehier  tunes,  whose  words 
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fell  Like  vernal  snows  as  he  spake  to 
thepeople. 

His  serenity,  and  in  no  small  de- 
gree, perhaps,  his  longevity,  may  be 
owing  to  the  permanency  of  his 
principles.  In  early  life  he  founded 
Kis  political  creed  on  the  rights  of 
man,  and  reposing  his  faith  in  the 
reUgion  of  his  fathers,  he  has  £alt 
none  of  those  vacillations  and  chan- 
ges so  common  in  times  of  political 
or  religious  agitations.  It  were  good 
for  the  nation  that  he  should  long 
continue  amongst  us,  for  in  his  pre- 
sence all  party  feuds  are  hushed )  and 
the  demagogue,  accustomed  to  vo- 
ciferate elsewhere,  in  his  vanity  to 
be  heard,  talks  not  above  his  breath 
when  the  aged  patriot  is  near.  In  a 
republic,  where  titles  are  not  known, 
we  ought  to  make  a  peerage  of  ta- 
lents, virtues,  patriotism,  and  age,  that 
every  youth  may  learn  to  admire, 
respect,  and  imitate  the  wise  and 
good.  With  all  our  wishes  and  our 
prayers  for  his  slay  here  on  earth, 
the  patriarch  must  soon  be  gathered 
to  his  fathers,  and  bis  name  given  to 
the  historian  and  tlie  poet.  The  bard 
shall  then  strike  his  harp  and  sing, 
"in  strains  nor  light  nor  melan- 
choly," but  with  admiration,  touched 
with  religious  hope, 

'*  Full  or  fMn  and  honors,  Uirou(li  tb«  fMb 

Of  puiiilcM  •! umber  he  rcuretl. 

Ai  a  rirer  yun 

Meeu  ill  his  coorce  a  inburranean  vuki, 


Then  dipt  hi*  ■ilvcr  liead,  agaiu  lo  rise, 
And  ritiiic  gMtt  Uiruiigh  li«Ula  an-i  m 
80  bath  Oileiu  tn  iliote  hnppy  cHmra, 


an-i  Mirailows  nev ; 


Where  neither  glouin  nor  turrDw  altadm  <h«  miftd  ; 
Where  Joy*  ne'er  t'u>le,  nor  the  egul's  p  wer  deuay  ; 
bat  youiii  auit  kpriug,  cerual  bloom." 

Samuel  Chase  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, 1745.  He  was  educated  by  his 
father,,  who  was  then  a  clergyman  in 
Baltimore.  He  had  a  good  classkjal 
education,  and  having  studied  the 
law,  he  settled  in  Annapolis,  where 
he  commenced  his  profession,  in 
which  he  soon  became  distinguished. 
In  1774,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Continental  Congress,  from  Mary- 
land, which  station  he  held  for  several 
years.  From  the  hour  he  entered 
iDto  politics,  he  was  looked  upon  as 
one  of  the  must  promising  men  in 
this  country.  Hu  not  only  voted  for 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  but 
by  his  influence,  persuaded  Maryland, 
who  had  formerly  been  opposed  to 
this  step,  to  accede  to  the  measure. 
He  removed  from  Annapolis,  in  1796, 
to  Baltimore,    where    tiuire  vas  a 


wider  field  opened,  for  his  professional 
exertions.  In  1791,  he  was  appoint^ 
Chief  Justice  of  the  court  of  Mary- 
land. In  179€l  he  was  appointed  an 
Associate  Juofee  of  the  Supreitte 
Court  of  tlie  United  States,  which 
office  he  held  for  fifteen  years.  In 
1804,  he  was  impeached,  but  acquitted 
by  a  constitutional  number  of  his 
judges.  The  proceedings  of  courts 
of  law,  were  not  then  as  well  define^}, 
as  at  present,  a  species  of  tyranny 
was  thought  necessary  for  the  digni- 
ty of  a  judge.  The  case  is  now  in 
some  measure  different,  but  much  is 
yet  to  be  done,  to  ensure  courtesy 
from  the  bench.  His  trial  effected 
much  good.  He  died  the  19th  of 
June,  I8U.  He  was  a  man  of  genius, 
but  unquestionably  had  some  severity 
of  character,  which  did  not  exactly 
suit  the  growing  democracy  of  this 
country. 

Benj  AafiN  CucEGH,  s  famous  Ame- 
rican warrior,  and  highly  conspi- 
cuous in  fiehting  the  Indians,  was 
born  in  163^  atDuzbury,  Massachu- 
setts. He  was  among  that  class  of 
heroes,  that  in  most  all  cases  was 
successful.  He  never  seemed  to  cal- 
culate on  the  number  of  his  enemies, 
but  whether  his  own  httle  band  had 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  provision  and 
water,  and  were  well  provided  with 
ammunition.  This  being  satisfacto- 
rily ascertained,  he  dashed  on  to  the 
pursuit  In  1676,  he  commanded  the 
party  which  killed  King  Phillip.  It 
was  his  masterly  management,  that 
secured  this  great  aboriginal  warrior 
With  Pbilhp's  death,  this  war,  which 
had  threatened  the  extermination  of 
the  whole  populalion  of  New- Eng- 
land, was  ended.  Alter  28  years  of 
quiet  on  his  own  farm,  Col.  Church 
was  roused  by  Indian  aggressions  at 
Deerfield,  and  other  places,  and  in- 
stantly, on  the  receipt  of  the  news, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  rode  to  see 
Governor  Dudley,  to  proffer  his  ser^ 
vice  for  the  campai^.  His  name 
was  a  host  in  tliis  kind  of  fighting. 
His  offer  was  accepted,  andhe  scourcxl 
the  eastern  woods,  and  chastised  the 
Indians  and  French,  in- the  style  at 
his  early  exploits.  ■  He  grew  corpu- 
lent, but  would  no€  restrain  his  move- 
ments to  his  size,  and  would  venture 
to  push  hia  horse  as  if  he  was  oniy 
forty ;  the  animal  stumbled  and  km 
with  him.  In  his  fall,  Col.  Chureb 
broke  u  blood  vessel,  which  in  a-fo# 
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hours,  put  an  end  to  hie  lile,  on  the 
17th  of  January,  1718,  in  the  78th 
year  of  hie  age.  He  pubhahed  a 
volume  on  King  Philip's  wars,  writ> 
ten  in  a  fine,  good,  old  fashioned 
manner.  This  work  has  been  reprint- 
ed within  a  few  years,  with  valuable 
notes  by  the  editor.  To  such  men 
as  Church,  this  country  owes  much, 
and  their  names  should  not  be  for- 

Stten.  They  were  more  than  heroes; 
ey  were  patriotic  ottixen-soldiers, 
who  left  the  plough  at  the  sound  of 
the  war-whoop,  prepared  themselves 
for  battle ;  and  having  dispatched,  or 
driven  off  their  enemies,  returned 
affain  to  the  labors  of  the  field  with 
religious  gratitude.  They  claimed  no 
laurel,  neither  demanded  they  any 
ovation,  that  they  had  done  their 
country  some  service,  was  enough 
for  them. 

Db  Witt  Cunton  was  bom  in 
March,  1769,  in  Orange  County,  State 
of  New- York.  He  was  the  son  of 
James  Clinton,  a  patriot,  and  soldier 
of  the  revolution.  He  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  in  1786,  and  im- 
mediately commenced  the  study  of 
law,  in  the  city  of  New- York.  After 
havmg  obtained  admission  to  the  bar, 
and  practising  a  short  time,  he  was 
taken  into  the  office  of  his  uncle. 
Governor  Clinton,  as  his  aid  ana 
secretary.  He  now  plunged  at  once 
into  politics,  it  being  then  a  time  of 
great  political  excitement  In  1798, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  New-York. 
In  this  body,  young  as  he  was,  he 
soon  became  a  leader.  In  1802,  Mr. 
Clinton  was  appointed  a  Senator  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  State  of 
New- York,  to  supply  a  vacancy,  oc- 
casioned by  the  resignation  of  uene- 
ral  Armstrong.  He  held  this  office 
only  a  few  months,  but  time  enough, 
however,  to  take  part  in  some  impor- 
tant debates,  and  to  show  his  talents, 
as  a  statesman,  and  an  orator.  In 
the  fall  of  1803,  Mr.  Clinton  was 
appointed  Mayor  of  the  city  of  New- 
York,  and  succeeded  Edward  Living- 
ston, who  had  declined  another  elec- 
tion. He  continued  in  this  office  until 
1807.  During  the  four  years  of  his 
mayorality,  he  was  assidious  in  the 
discharge  of  his  duties,  and  zealous 
in  drawmg  plans  for  all  sorts  of  im- 
provements, in  the  city,  sajiitary, 
fiscal,  and  literary.  He  was  again 
Mayor,  from  1811  to  1815,  and  was 


as  active  as  before.  As  regent  of  the 
University,  he  took  an  active,  decided 
part  in  the  promotion  of  science 
and  the  arts.  He  brought  all  bis 
iwwers  into  the  cause  of  dissemina- 
ting learning  throughout  the  State. 
The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Historical  Society  found  him  a  pa- 
tron, ready  with  nis  purse,  his  oen, 
and  nis  influence  in  society,  to  assist 
them  in  building  up  their  institutions. 
The  great  monument  of  Mr.  Clinton's 
fame,  is  the  Lake  Erie  and  Cham- 
plain  Canals.  Not  that  the  glory  of 
this  great  work  is  his  alone ;  he  pre- 
tended to  no  such  honor ;  but  with- 
out his  talents,  his  political  influence, 
and  his  bold  and  manly  struggle,  for 
this  great  object,  it  would  not  have 
been  undertaken  at  the  time  it  was. 
He  put  his  reputation  at  stake,  to 
accomplish  the  object.  No  tSmid. 
creeping  politician,  would  have  darea 
to  risk  so  much.  After  the  canal 
was  decided  upon,  and  after  the  work 
had  been  commenced,  there  were 
times  when  his  friends  grew  cold; 
and  some  of  his  coadjutors  were  dis- 
mayed, while  his  opposers  grew  inso- 
lent, as  the  clouds  thickened;  but 
Clinton  never  wavered  in  his  opin- 
ions, or  relaxed  in  his  eflbrts,  but  in 
fact,  redoubled  his  diligence,  and 
went  on  to  examine  all  the  minute 
details  of  the  work.  In  1817,  De 
Witt  Clinton  was  elected  Governor 
by  a  large  majority  of  the  sufii-ages 
of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  was 
continued  in  that  office,  nearly  all 
the  time  until  his  death.  In  lS2o, 
Governor  Clinton  was  offered  the 
appointment  of  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  London,  but  declined  it,  pre- 
femng  to  stay  at  home  and  discharge 
his  duties  as  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New-York. 

De  Witt  Clinton  died  on  the  llth 
of  Februarv,  1828,  suddenly,  but  not 
unexpectedly,  of  angina  pectoris. 
His  aeath  cast  a  gloom  over  the  whole 
country,  for  almost  every  politician 
had  marked  him  for  high  destinies  in 
this  nation.  The  numerous  societies 
to  which  he  belonged,  went  into 
mourning, and  in  some  States  eulogies 
were  pronounced  upon  him,  as  a  great 
man  who  had  prematurely  departed 
from  the  scenes  of  his  usefulness. 
From  the  records  of  one  of  these 
societies  the  following  extract  is 
taken. 

"Most  Excl'nt  Companion  Knapp 
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from  the  Committee  appointed  on  the 
subject  of  the  death  of  Most  Excel- 
lent De  Wilt  Clinton,  by  the  General 
Grand  Chapter,  made  the  following 
Report,  to  wit : 

"The  Committee,  that  had  under 
consideration  the  subject  of  a  proper 
notice  of  our  bereavement  in  the 
death  of  De  VYitt  Clinton,  the  first 
officer  of  this  Masonic  body,  ask 
leave  to  report — 

"That,  as  more  than  nineteen 
months  have  elapsed  since  this 
mournful  event,  in  their  opinion  the 
customary  funeral  rites  so  consonant 
to  the  heaviness  of  recent  grief,  and  so 
proper  in  their  season,  should  be  dis- 
pensed  with  at  this  meeting;  as 
shrouding  our  council  chamber  in 
black,  or  wearing  a  badge  of  mourn- 
ing for  thirty  days,  would  add  noth- 
ing to  the  deep  sense  we  feel  at  our 
loss,  or  fix  more  indelibly  in  our 
minds,  the  recollections  of  nis  servi- 
ces ;  but  as  no  accident  nor  length  of 
time,  can  ever  efface,  or  blot  out  his 
name  from  the  pages  of  his  countrv^s 
history,  or  lessen  the  weight  of  his 
character,  we  deem  it  most  meet  and 
proper,  while  in  session  for  the  first 
time  after  his  death,  to  leave  on  our 
records  a  brief  memorial  of  so  ereat 
and  good  a  man  as  our  late  High 
Priest,  and  also  to  tell  the  world  how 
sincerely  we  loved  him,  and  to  give 
our  successors,  or  those  who  may 
search  our  archives,  hereafter,  to  un- 
derstand what  manner  of  man  we 
thought  him ;  ice,  who  lived  in  his 
day,  and  were  guided  by  his  councils. 

"For  in  him  were  united,  exalted 
genius,  profound  acquirements,  a  hap- 
py tact  in  business,  with  great  pa- 
tience and  unwearied  industry.  In 
the  moniing  of  life  he  took  up  the 
noble  deter.nlnation  to  be  great,  and 
to  make  usefulness  the  basis  of  that 
greatness. 

"  He  came  to  the  duties  of  a  freeman 
when  our  Republic,  exhausted  with 
the  strufir^^es  for  independence,  was 
attempting  to  fix  our  institutions  upon 
the  rights  of  man,  and  the  principles 
of  eternal  justice,  but  there  was  often 
seen  a  timid  hand  and  vacillating 
policy.  In  the  conflict  of  honest 
opinions  he  boldly  took  his  part,  and 
if  his  zeol  at  times  excited  the  fears 
of  his  followers,  his  patriotism  won 
the  hearts  of  his  opponents. 

"The  portals  of  knowledge  were 
then  just  opening  anew,  in  this  coun 
Vol  HI.  26 


try,  with  the  brightest  promises,  and 
he  was  charmed  with  all  her  paths. 
With  the  £[ra8p  of  genius  he  held  the 
lamp  of  science  through  the  wander- 
ings of  literature,  and  the  mazes  ot 
politics;  and  moral,  political  and 
literary  institutions  received  advanta- 
ges from  his  intellectual  light :  nor 
was  he  content  to  rest  here,  for  he 
saw  at  a  glance  that  Omnipotence 
when  he  stamped  the  features  and 
marked  the  pnysiognomy  of  the 
earth,  gave  intimations  to  man  that 
he  might  change  and  improve  these 
features  for  his  benefit: — His  mind 
no  sooner  conceived  than  his  soid 
was  fired  with  the  project,  which  he 
carried  into  effect;  it  was  no  narrow 
plan,  no  pitiful  experiment,  governed 
by  village  economy,  or  district  poli- 
tics :  the  design  was  worthjr  of  a 
master  mind,  and  the  execution  of 
an  herculean  arm ;  the  seas  of  the 
wilderness  were  united  with  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  He  saw  the  labor 
finished,  and  heard  the  voice  of  the 
people  vronounce  il  to  be  eood.  In 
the  midst  of  these  arduous  labors  he 
did  not  forget  how  much  human  hap- 
piness depends  upon  well  regulated 
affections,  and  permanent  charities, 
and  he  entered  tne  pale  of  our  order, 
and  assumed  the  duties  of  master, 
almoner,  and  Priest;  to  teach  the 
ignorant  and  to  check  the  wandering ; 
to  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  nakol. 
and  to  implore  blessings  upon  all 
mankind. 

"  He  was  morally,  as  well  as  physi- 
cally, brave — and  in  the  generosity 
of  Kis  nature  pitied  that  miserable 
flock,  who  in  the  mild  and  peacefii) 
day,  turned  their  plumage  to  the  sun 
for  brilliant  reflections  to  attract  no- 
tice and  gain  admiration  from  the 
world ;  but  who  were  not  to  be  found 
when  the  elements  were  troubled: 
He  poised  his  eagle-winff  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  fearlessly  oreasted  the 
peltinj^  of  the  storm. 

"  Vm  enemies  reviewing  his  life,  are 
silent  when  they  cast  up  the  amount 
of  his  virtues,  and  his  friends  love 
him  the  more  when  they  recount  the 
deeds  he  has  done:  malice  never 
charged  him  with  avarice,  nor  did 
slander  ever  whisper  that  he  could  be 
corrupted  by  gold  :  if  sometimes  dis- 
appointed  ambition  in  a  paroxysm, 
at  the  loss  of  office,  alleged  that  he 
was  partial,  in  a  calmer  moment,  she 
was  forced  to  confess,  that  his  errors 
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(for  he  was  human  and  could  not  be 
free  from  them,)  sprung  from  the  ir- 
Rguiar  pulsation  of  a  heart  too  warm ; 
and  from  too  much  confidence  in  the 
piofeasions  of  assimulated  virtue; 
and  even  envy,  that  first  wishes,  and 
then  believes  all  ill, — owns,  since  he 
b  gone,  that  the  only  harvest  he  ever 
gathered  in  was  glory ;  and  all  must 
acknowledge,  that  the  only  estate 
that  he  left  for  his  orphan  children  is 
hia  fame. 

"  His  exertions  were  not  limited  to 
the  temporal  welfare  of  his  fellow 
men.  for  he  knew  that  the  excellency 
of  all  knowledge  consists  in  divine 
truth,  and  he  was  unrcmittin^r  in  his 
efiforts  to  disseminate  the  sacred 
writings,  believing  that  m  them  are 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  the  promises 
of  everlasting  life. 

'*  His  death  has  been  deplored  as 
that  of  one  who  diixl  too  early ; — ^but  if 
the  prominent  deeds  of  men  are  so 
many  mile-stones  on  the  joumev  of 
life,  hit  course  cannot  have  oeen  snort 
who  has  sot  up  so  many  monuments 
as  he  travelled  onward  to  eternity ; 
True,  all  was  finisheii  before  age  had 
required  the  sustnining  staff,  or  the 
helping  hand. 

"  Such  was  our  cotnpanion  and 
brother,  the  late  chief  officer  of  this 
General  Grand  Chapter.  The  pride 
of  those  who  lived  and  acted  with 
bim,  and  an  example  for  those  who 
may  hereafter  arise  (o  take  a  distin- 
guished part  in  the  welfare  of  our 
country. 

"  Let  learned  biographers  write  his 
life;  let  talented  artists  chisel  his 
monument,  and  mould  his  bust  for  an 
admiring  people,  while  we  must  con- 
tent ourselves  with  a  miniature  pro- 
file of  him,  traced  in  a  single  moment, 
when  kneeling  at  our  altars;  but 
there  is  some  consolation  for  us  in 
feeling  that  this  sketch  is  made,  as  it 
were,  upon  our  jewels,  and  is  to  be 
worn  on  our  breasts,  an  emblem,  a 
faint  one  indeed,  of  his  image  in  our 
hearts. 

"  Comm£//«f.— Samuel  L.  Knapp, 
Joseph  K.  StQpleton,  Jonathan  Nye, 
Joel  Clapp,  Daniel  L.  Gibbins. 

"  Which  was  read,  accepted, and  the 
General  Grand  Secretary  directed  to 
present  a  copy  thereof  to  the  widow 
of  the  deceased." 

George  Clymrr  was  born  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1739.  He  was  early  left 
aa  orphan.    He  was   educated  by 


his  uncle,  and  gave  evidence  of  high 
intellectual  powers.  He  enlivened 
his  uncle's  counting  room  after  bis 
mind  was  well  stored.    He  was  a 

good  merchant,  but  never  was  wholly 
evoted  to  his  profession ;  preferring 
general  science  and  literature  to  iho 
details  of  a  counting  room.  Clymer 
was  a  warm  patriot  from  his  early 
life,  and  took  a  decided  part  in  tho 
'eat  questions  of  colonial  liberty. 
e  was  sent  to  Congress  in  1776,  and 
though  not  in  season  to  vote  for  the 
declaration  of  independence,  he  af- 
fixed his  name  to  that  memorable 
instrument,  and  it  now  stands  with 
the  daring  worthies  of  that  day.  He 
was  in  Congress  the  next  year.  Ha 
suffered  by  the  enmity  of  the  foe. 
He  was  also  at  different  times  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  his  na- 
tive state.  He  (Tied  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1813,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  He  vyas  a  good 
commonwealth  man,  active  and  cau- 
tious in  all  he  did. 

Cadwalladeb  Colden,  a  man  of 
most  exalted  genius  and  of  high  ac- 
cmirements,  deserves  the  gratitude  ol 
tnis  country  for  his  exertions  in  the 
cause  of  literature  and  science. — 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  a 
true  inventor,  if  not  the  original,  ol 
the  method  of  stereotype  priming. 
We  have  taken  a  sketch  of  his  char 
acter  from  that  truly  valuable  work 
"The  American  Medical  and  Phi' 
losophical  Register." 

This  truly  eminent  and  worthy 
character,  who  united  in  himself  the 
several  qualities  we  are  accustomed 
to  admire  in  the  physician,  naturalist, 
and  philosopher,  wos  the  son  of  the 
Rev.  Alexander  Colden,  of  Dunsc, 
in  Scotland,  and  was  born  on  the 
17th  day  of  February^  1689.  After 
he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal 
education  under  the  immediate  in- 
spection of  his  father,  he  went  to  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  where  in 
1705  he  completed  his  course  of  col- 
legiate studies.  He  now  devoted  bis 
attention  to  medicine  and  mathema- 
tical science  until  the  vear  1708..  when 
being  allured  by  the  fame  of  William 
Penn's  colony,  he  came  over  to  this 
country  about  two  years  alter.  Ho 
practised  physic  witn  no  small  share 
of  reputation  till  1715,  when  he  re- 
turned to  England  While  in  Lon- 
don, he  was  introduced  to  that 
eminent  philcsopher   Dr.    Edmund 
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Halley,  who  formed  bo  favorable  an 
opinion  of  a  paper  on  Animal  Secre- 
tion, written  by  Dr.  Golden  in  early 
li£B|  that  he  read  it  before  the  Royal 
Society,  the  notice  of  which  it  greatly 
attracted.  At  this  time  he  formed  an 
acquaintance  with  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  literary  and  scientific 
characters,  with  whom  he  ever  after 
maintained  a  regular  correspondence. 
From  London  ne  went  to  Scotland 
and  married  a  young  lady  of  a  respec- 
table Scotch  family  bv  the  name  of 
Christie,  with  whom  he  returned  to 
America  in  1716. 

In  1718.  he  settled  in  the  city  of 
New-York;  but  soon  after  relin- 
quished the  pracdce  of  physic,  and 
became  a  public  character :  he  held 
in  succession  the  office  of  surveyor- 
general  of  the  province,  master  in 
chancery,  member  of  the  council, 
and  lieutenant-governor.  Previously 
to  his  acceptance  of  this  last  statbn, 
he  obtained  a  patent  for  a  tract  oi; 
land,  designated  by  the  name  of 
Coldenham,  near  Newburgh,  in  this 
state,  at  which  place  he  retired  with 
his  fiimily  about  the  year  1755,  where 
he  spent  a  great  part  of  his  life. 
Here  he  appears  to  have  been  occu- 
pied without  interruption  in  the  pur- 
suit of  knowledge,  particularly  in 
botanical  and  mathematical  studies, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  continued 
his  correspondence  with  learned  men 
in  Europe  and  America. 

In  1761,  he  was  appointed  lieuten- 
ant-governor of  New- York,  which 
commission  he  held  until  the  time  of 
his  decease,  the  administration  of  the 
government  repeatedly  fialling  on 
him  by  the  deatn  or  absence  of  seve- 
ral governors  in  chief.  His  political 
character  was  rendered  very  conspi- 
cuous by  the  firmness  of  his  conduct 
durm^  the  violent  commotions  which 
preceded  the  revoludon.  His  admin- 
istration is  also  memorable  among 
other  things  for  several  charters  of 
incorporation  for  usefid  and  benevo- 
lent purposes.  After  the  return  of 
Governor  Tryon,  in  1775,  he  was  re- 
lieved from  the  cares  of  government. 
He  then  retired  to  a  seat  on  Lonjg 
Island,  where  a  recollection  of  his 
former  studies  and  a  few  select 
fiiends,  ever  welcomed  by  a  social 
and  hospitable  disposition,  cheered 
him  in  his  last  days.  He  died  in  the 
89th  year  of  his  age^  on  the  memora- 
ble 2Rth  of  September,  1776,  a  few 


hours  before  the  city  of  New- York 
was  in  flames,  retaining  his  aenaeff 
to  the  last,  and  expiring  without  m 
groan. 

Dr.  Colden  began  at  an  early  peri* 
od  of  his  hfe,  to  pav  great  attention 
to  the  vegetable  prodnctions  of  Ame- 
rica, in  whkh  delightful  study  his 
daughter  afterwards  became  di8tin-> 
guisned,  and  in  honor  of  whom 
Linnsus  named  a  plant  of  the  tetran- 
drous  class,  Coldenia.  This  plant 
Miss  Colden  had  first  described.  He 
was  attendve  to  the  physical  consti- 
tution of  the  country,  and  left  a  long 
course  of  diurnal  observations  on  the 
thermometer,  barometer  and  winds 
He  also  wrote  a  history  of  the  preva- 
lent diseases  of  the  climate,  and  if  he 
was  not  the  first  to  recommend  the 
cooling  regimen  in  the  cure  of  fevers, 
he  was  certainly  one  of  its  earliest 
and  warmest  advocates,  and  opposed 
with  great  earnestness,  the  then 
prevalent  mode  of  treatment  in  the 
small-pox. 

In  the  years  1741—2,  a  fever  which 
occasioned  great  mortality,  prevail- 
ed in  the  city  of  New- York  and 
created  much  alarm.  He  commu- 
nicated his  thoughts  to  the  public 
on  the  most  probable  method  of 
curing  the  calamity,  in  a  small  trea- 
tise on  the  occasion,  in  which  he 
enlarged  on  the  pernicious  effects  of 
marshy  exhalations,  moist  air,  damp 
cellars,  filthy  stores,  and  dirty  streets : 
showed  how  much  these  nuisances 
prevailed  in  many  parts  of  the  city 
and  pointed  out  the  remedies.  The 
corporation  of  the  city  presented  him 
their  thanks,  and  established  a  plan 
for  draining  and  clearing  out  the  city, 
which  was  attended  with  the  most 
salutary  effects.  He  published  a 
treatise  "On  the  Cure  of  Cancer." 
Another  essay  of  his  "  On  the  Virtues 
of  the  Great  Water  Dock,"  introduced 
him  to  an  acquaintance  with  Lin- 
neus.  In  1753,  he  published  some 
observations  on  an  epidemical  soro- 
throat,  which  appeared  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1735,  and  had  spread  over  a 
great  part  of  North  America.  These 
observations  are  to  be  found  in  Cary's 
American  Museum. 

When  he  became  acquainted  with 
Luineua'  system  of  botany  he  applied 
hhnself  with  new  delight  to  that 
study.  His  descriptions  of  between 
three  and  four  hundred  American 
plants,  were  printed  in  the  Acta  Up- 
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■alieiuia.  He  published  the  "History 
of  the  Five  Indian  NationSi"  in  2 
Tols.  12mo.  But  the  subject  which 
drew  Dr.  Golden,  at  one  time  of  his 
Ufe,  from  every  other  pursuit,  was 
what  he  first  published  un  ier  the  title 
of  The  Cause  of  Gravitation,  which 
beinff  much  enlarged,  was  republished 
by  Dodsley,  in  1751.  in  1  vol.  4lo. 
entitled,  Tne  Principles  of  Action  in 
Matter,  Ac. 

This  book  cost  him  many  years  of 
I  close  and  severe  study. 

Though  his  principal  attention  after 
the  year  1760,  was  necessarily  direct- 
ed from  philosophical  to  political 
matters,  yet  he  maintained  with  great 

Sunctuahty  his  literary  correspon- 
ence,  particularly  with  Linnieus  of 
Upsal,  Gronovius  of  Leyden.  Drs. 
Porterfield  and  Whytte  of  Edinburgh, 
Dr.  Fothergill  and  Mr.  CoUinson,  F. 
R.  S.  of  London.  There  were  also 
several  communications  on  mathe- 
matical and  astronomical  subjects 
between  him  and  the  Earl  of  Maccles- 
field. With  most  of  the  eminent 
men  of  our  own  countrjr  he  held  an 
almost  uninterrupted  epistolary  cor- 
respondence. Among  them  we  may 
mention  the  names  of  Dr.  Garden, 
Mr.  J.  Bartram,  Dr.  Douglass,  Dr. 
John  Bard,  Dr.  Samuel  Bard,  James 
Alexander,  Esq.  and  Dr.  Franklin. 
With  Dr.  Franklin  in  particular  he 
was  a  constant  and  mtimate  cor- 
respondent, and  they  regularly  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  philo- 
sophical and  physical  discoveries, 
especially  on  electricity.  In  their 
letters  are  to  be  observed  the  first 
dawnings  of  many  of  those  disco- 
veries which  Dr.  Franklin  has  com- 
municated to  the  world  and  which  so 
much  astonished  and  benefitted  man- 
kind. In  a  letter  to  one  of  his  friends 
Dr.  Franklin  gives  an  account  of  the 
organization  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  in  which  he  men- 
tions that  Dr.  Colden  first  suggested 
the  idea  and  plan  of  that  institution. 
The  numerous  manuscript  papers 
left  by  Dr.  Colden  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  and  which  for  many  years 
were  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  have 
been  lately  found,  and  are  now  in 
the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Cad- 
wallader  D.  Colden,  Esq.  attorney 
general  for  the  southern  district  of 
this  state.  They  are  chiefly  on  histo- 
rical and  philosophical  subjecta,  and 
many  of  them  are  of  the  greatest 


value.  Among  these  are  observations 
on  Smith's  History  of  New- York,  la 
a  series  of  letters  to  his  son,  Alexan- 
der Colden.  An  Introduction  to  the 
Study  of  Philosophy.  A  corrected 
copy  of  his  Account  of  the  Fever 
which  prevailed  in  New-York,  in  the 
years  1741 — 2.  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Principles  of  Vital  Motion.  A  Trans- 
lation of  the  Letters  of  Cioero,  with 
an  Introduction  by  C.  Colden.  Plan- 
ts Coldenhamis  in  provincia  Nove- 
boraeensi  spontanea  cresoentes  quas 
ad  methodum  Linnei  Sexualem,anno 
1742,  observavit  Cadwallader  Golden. 
A  corrected  and  augmented  copy  of 
his  Principles  of  Action  in  Matter. 
A  Treatise  on  Electricity,  &c.  Be- 
sides these  there  is  a  great  mass  of 
correspondence  on  medical,  philoso- 
phical, and  literarv  subjects.  A  cor- 
respondence witn  Dr.  Benjamin 
Frankhn,  from  the  years  1740  to  1757 
— with  Linnieus  from  1747  to  1751— 
With  Gronovius  from  1743  to  1755— 
with  Dr.  Garden,  of  South-Carolina, 
from  1748  to  1768— with  Dr.  W. 
Douglass,  of  Boston,  from  1720  to 
1747— with  J.  Bartram,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, from  1742  to  1774— with  Dr. 
Whytte  from  1758  to  1763 :— Letters 
to  Dr.  John  Bard  from  1747  to  1764, 
on  the  small-pox — correspondence 
with  J.  Alexander,  of  New- York,  on 
the  King's  Council,  from  1747  to 
1764 — ^with  Mr.  Collinaon,  of  London, 
from  1740  to  1769— with  the  Earl  ot 
Macclesfield.  In  addition  to  all  these, 
there  are  the  manuscript  copies  of 
the  works  he  has  published,  and  in- 
numerable letters  to  and  from  verr 
celebrated  persons  of  Europe  as  weu 
as  in  America.  These  carry  his  cor- 
respondence back  as  far  as  the  year 
1710,  and  bring  it  down,  almost  unin- 
terruptedly, till  the  time  of  his  death. 
There  are,  too,  asreat  variety  of  pa- 
pers on  public  afiairs,  which  must  be 
considered  as  documenta  of  primary 
importance,  as  they  necessarily  con- 
tain numerous  facts  which  throw 
light  on  the  history  of  this  state; 
Dr.  Colden  was  unquestionably  a 
man  of  various  and  extensive  learn- 
ing, of  superior  talents,  of  the  most 
indefatigable  industry,  and,  indeed  in 
many  reroects,  his  character  will 
not  Bufier  by  a  comparison  with  that 
of  our  illustrious  countryman,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Esq.  intends^ 
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ere  long,  to  offer  to  the  public  a  bio- 
graphical account  of  his  venerable 
grandfather,  together  with  a  selection 
of  the  most  important  of  his  writings. 
Such  a  work  cannot  fail  to  meet  with 
a  hearty  reception  from  the  American 
people,  and  to  afTord  another  and 
durable  monument  of  the  talents, 
industry,  and  various  acquirements 
of  this  celebrated  physician  and  phi- 
losopher. It  is  proper,  however,  to 
add,  that  through  the  kindness  and 
liborahty  of  Mr.  Golden,  the  editors 
are  put  in  the  possession  of  many 
highly  interesting  articles  for  pubh- 
cation,  written  by  Dr.  Golden,  and 
that  they  will  be  given  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  Register. 

Those  who  are  desirous  of  obtain- 
ing farther  particulars  relative  to  this 
distinguished  character  will  consult 
the  American  Museum,  vol.  3d.  the 
American  edition  of  Dr.  Rees's  Gy- 
clopcdia,  Uardie's  Biographical  Dic- 
tionary, the  Port  Folio,  new  series, 
vol.  3d.  Dr.  Miller's  learned  Retro- 
spect of  the  18th  century,  and  the 
excellent  New  Biographical  Diction- 
ary of  William  Allen,  lately  pub- 
lished. 

Every  thing  that  relates  to  the  art  of 
printing  is  a  matter  of  deep  interest 
to  us  of  the  present  day.  We  have 
had  the  honor  of  inventing  improve- 
ments in  presses,  and  of  greatly  fa- 
cilitating the  diffusion  of  knowledge. 
What  has  been  done  should  be  known, 
and  who  did  it  ascertained.  Dr.  Gol- 
den had  turned  his  attention  to  this 
important  subject. 

"The  Art  of  Printing,"  says  the 
Encyclopedia  Americana,  "in  regard 
to  the  processes  used,  is  divided  into 
xylographic,  typographic,  and  stereo- 
graphic.  In  xylographic  printing,  the 
writing  is  carved  on  wooden  tables ; 
they  are  then  covered  with  ink,  the 
paper  is  put  upon  them,  and  an  im- 
pression IS  taken.  This  is  the  oldest 
mode  of  printing,  and  is  still  in  use 
in  China,  Japan,  and  Thibet.  Typo- 
graphic printing  is  that  in  which  sin- 
gle letters  or  types  are  used,  which 
are  properly  arranged,  and  then  the 
work  is  pnnted.  For  a  short  time 
carved  letters  were  in  use ;  but  cast 
letters  were  soon  introduced,  and  are 
still  used.  In  stercographio  printing, 
pages  composed  of  many  types  are 
transformo*].  by  cnstiii-T,  into  plates, 
or  tables,  froiii  which  copies  are 
printed.    A  mould  of  olaster  is  taken 


from  a  page  of  types,  and  from  this 
the  stereotype  plates  are  obtained  by 
casting.  The  Chinese,  even  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Wu-Wang,  who 
lived  about  liOO  B.  G.,  are  said  to  i 
have  been  well  acquainted  withzylo-  ! 
graphic  printing  |  out  the  Japanese 
assume  the  ment  of  the  invention.  > 
In  Thibet,  also,  according  to  the  ac- 
counts of  various  travellers,  this  ari  \ 
has  been  exercised  from  time  imme- 
morial. Although  it  had  been  the 
custom,  for  thousands  of  years  to 
make  impressions  with  seals  on  wax, 
which  might  have  easily  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  Gut- 
tenburff  first  made  this  discovery 
about  mree  centuries  and  a  half  ago : 
for  it  may  justly  be  questionea 
whether  the  Europeans  hacf  then  any 
knowledge  of  the  art  of  printing 
among  the  Chinese.  Although  it  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that  before  tne  time 
of  Guttenburg^  and  even  in  1423,  the 
art  of  cutting  images  on  wood  with 
a  few  lines  of  text,  was  well  known. 
Three  cities  contend  for  tho  honor 
of  the  invention  of  typographical 
printing— Harlem,    Strasbarg,    and 

"An  original  paper  qf  the  late 
Lieut,  Gov.  Colden^  on  a  nne  method 
qf  Printings  discovered  by  him  ;  to- 
gether  wilh  an  oririnai  letter /ram 
the  late  Dr.  PranJcliny  on  the  »ame 
subject ;  and  some  account  of  ^ereo- 
typings  as  rune  practised  in  Europe. 
tfc,  by  ttu  Editors  of  the  Register.'^ 

"  N£W  METHOD  OF  PRINTING." 

"As  the  art  of  printing  has,  with- 
out question,  been  of  very  great  use 
in  advancing  learning  and  Knowledge, 
the  abuse  of  it,  as  of  all  other  gCKxl 
things,  has  likewise  product  many 
inconveniences.  The  number  of 
books  printed  on  the  same  subject, 
most  of  which  are  nothing  but  un- 
sk'dful  and  erroneous  copies  of  good 
works,  written  only  for  ostentation 
of  learning,  or  for  sordid  profit,  renr 
ders  the  path  to  knowledge  very  in- 
tricate'and  tedious.  The  reader,  who 
has  no  guide,  and  the  greatest  num- 
ber have  none,  is  lost  m  the  wilder- 
ness of  numberless  books.  He  is 
most  commonly  led  astray  by  the 
glaring  appearances  of  title  pages, 
and  other  artifices  of  the  mystery  of 
bookselling. 

"It  is  likewise  a  common  com- 
plaint, that  a  poor  author  makes 
nothing  near  the  profit  that  the  book- 
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■ellerdoes  of  his  labor;  and  proba- 
bly, the  more  pains  the  author  has 
taken,  the  more  difficult  the  perform- 
ance, and  the  more  masterly  it  is 
done,  the  less  profit  to  him ;  for  the 
good  books,  like  iewels,  never  loose 
their  intrinsic  value;  yet,  they  have 
fewer  purchasers  than  Bnstol  stones, 
and  the  sale  of  them  is  slow. 

"  As  the  lessening  or  removing  of 
•ome  of  these  inconveniences,  may 
be  of  use  to  the  republic  of  letters.  I 
hope  to  be  excused  in  making  tne 
following  attempt  for  that  purpose, 
by  proposing  a  new  method  of  print- 
ing. 

"  Let  there  be  made  of  some  hard 
II  metal,  such  as  copper  or  brass,  a 
number  of  types,  or  rather  matrices, 
on  the  face  of  each  of  which,  one 
letter  of  the  alphabet  is  to  be  im- 
printed enereuse^  by  a  stamp,  or  such 
other  method  by  which  the  matrices 
for  founding  of  types  are  commonly 
made.  They  must  be  all  of  the 
same  dimension,  as  to  breadth  and 
thickness,  with  that  of  tjrpes,  but 
half  their  length  seems  sufficient 
Their  sides  must  be  so  equal  and 
smooth  as  to  leave  no  vacuity  be- 
tween them  when  joined.  There 
must  likewise  be  a  sufficient  number 
of  each  letter  or  character,  to  com- 
pose at  least  one  page  in  pctavo,  of 
any  book. 

"These  matrices,  I  suppose,  may 
be  cast  in  a  mould,  or  plate  of  copper, 
may  be  divided  exactly  into  squares, 
ana  the  letter  or  character  be  stamp- 
ed into  the  middle  of  each  square, 
and  the  squares  afterwards  cut  asun- 
der by  a  proper  saw.  The  best  me- 
thod of  making  these  will  be  easily 
discovered  by  tnose  whose  business 
it  is  to  make  founts  for  printing 
types. 

"  When  a  sufficient  number  of  each 
letter  and  character  is  obtained,  they 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  same  manner 
that  types  are,  when  composed  for 
orintine,  only  that  they  must  all 
stand  directly  as  they  are  read,  and 
as  they  will  appear  afterwards  on  the 
Daper. 

"  The  composure  of  one  page,  after 
't  is  carefully  corrected,  is  to  be  placed 
in  a  case  or  mould,  fitted  to  it,  of  the 
length  and  brps'lth  of  the  paere,  nn'l 
of  sucii  <i"pth  as  to  cast  a  plate  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick,  which  will 
pcrfe:tly  represent  a  page  composed 
m  the  common  manner  for  printing. 


"  As  to  the  art  of  casting  the  plate 
perfect,  founders  and  type  makers 
must  be  consulted  ;  for  tne  composi- 
tion of  the  metal,  and  for  the  flux  for 
running  it  clean  and  clear,  so  that 
no  vacuities  be  left ;  for  which  pur 
pose,  I  am  told,  that  the  funnel,  by 
which  the  melted  metal  is  poured  iii, 
being  made  large,  and  the  filling  it 
with  the  melted  metal  after  the  mould 
is  full,  is  of  use  to  make  the  letter 
every  where  full  and  complete.  For, 
by  tne  weight  of  the  metal  in  the 
fiinnel,  the  liquid  metal  in  the  mould 
is  pressed  into  every  crevice.  The 
funnel's  extending  tne  whole  length 
of  one  of  the  sides,  gives,  Ukewise^ 
free  vent  to  the  air. 

"  Or,  after  a  page  shall  be  composed 
as  before  mentioned,  and  the  types 
and  matrices  well  secured  in  a  frame 
upon  a  strong  plate,  they  may,  by  a 
screw,  be  pressed  upon  a  slice i  of 
melted  lead,  and  thereby  a  plate  ol 
lead  be  procured,  representing  as  the 
former  a  page  compM>sod  of  types  for 
printing.  Which  of  the  methods  are 
most  practicable  artists  can  best  de- 
termine. 

"After  the  page  shall  be  thus 
formed  the  matrices  may  be  loosentnl 
and  dispersed  into  their  proper  boxes, 
and  may  serve  for  as  many  other 
pa£[es  as  types  in  common  printing  do. 

"  When  a  number  of  pages,  suffi- 
cient for  a  sheet,  are  thus  made,  they 
may  be  carried  to  any  printing  press, 
ana  such  a  number  of  sheets  as  shall 
be  thought  proper  be  cast  off,  and 
then  be  laid  by  till  more  copies  be 
wanted. 

"  I  choose  an  octavo  page,  because, 
if  the  page  title  and  pnco  number  be 
left  out,  as  likewise  the  directions  and 
signatures  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  by 
joining  two  pagp5  together,  it  maybe 
made  a  quarto,  or  by  joining  four,  a 
folio.  Thus  several  editions  in  octavo, 
quarto,  and  folio,  may  at  once  be 
made,  to  suit  every  buyer's  humor. 

"The  page  titles,  number,  and  bot- 
tom signatures  may  be  cast  in  small 
moulds  apart,  and  joined,  as  may  be 
proper. 

"  The  most  convenient  size  of  a 
pa^e  is  that  of  small  paper,  so  as  to 
.fill  It  up,  and  to  leave  very  little  mar- 
frin  ;  tnt-n  by  adding  the  pntje  titles, 
or  marginal  notes,  or  notes  at  the 
bottom,  all  cast  in  frames  separately, 
the  large  paper  m^.^  bo  sufficiently 
filled. 
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"I  believe  that  this  method  of 
printing,  every  thing  considered,  will 
not  be  more  chargeable  than  the 
common  method.  A  thousand,  or 
aome  thousands  sometimes,  of  copies, 
are  cast  off  at  ouce  in  the  common 
method,  and  the  paper  and  press- 
man's labor  of  what  is  not  speedily 
sold  may.  or  must  lie  dead  for  some 
years,  wherou*  in  this  method,  no 
more  need  be  cap'  off  at  a  time  than 
may  well  be  suppv/sed  to  sell  speedily. 
If  I  be  not  mistaken,  the  metal  ne- 
cessary for  one  sheet  will  not  exceed 
the  value  of  four  hundred  sheets  of 
paper,  and  in  the  common  method 
several  hundred  sheets  lie  useless  for, 
sometimes,  many  years.  If  the 
book  should  not  answer,  there  is 
a  great  lose  in  the  paper,  whereas  the 
metal  used  in  this  method  retains  its 
intrinsic  value. 

*'I  shall  instance  some  of  the  ad- 
vantages in  this  method  which  induce 
me  to  communicate  my  thoughts  to 
others. 

"1.  An  author  by  this  means  can 
secure  the  property  of  his  own  la- 
bor. 

"  2.  A  correct  edition  is  at  all  times 
secured,  and  therefore  may  be  useful 
in  the  classics,  trigonometncal  tables, 
&c. 

"  3.  A  weak  and  ignorant  attempt 
on  the  sjinu  subject  will  be  dis- 
couraged, for  as  a  new  edition  of  a 
valuable  book  is  continually  secured, 
without  any  new  expense,  booksellers 
will  not  readily  hazard  the  publish- 
ing of  books  of  the  same  nature. 

"4.  But  what  I  chiefly  value  this 
method  of  printing  for,  is,  from  the 
advantages  it  gives  an  author  in  map 
king  his  work  perfect,  and  in  freeing 
it  from  mistakes ;  for,  by  printing  on 
a  few  copies  of  any  sheet,  and  send- 
ing them  among  his  friends,  and  by 
suffering  them  to  fall  into  the  hands 
of  a  malevolent  critic,  he  may  have 
an  opportunity  of  correcting  his  mis^ 
takesL  before  they  appear  to  the 
worlci.  By  the  same  means  he  may 
make  his  work  more  complete  than 
otherwise  he  could,  by  the  assistance 
which  his  friends  may  give  him  in 
several  parts  o(  it.  It  is  for  these 
reasons  chiefly,  that  I  propose  the 
plat^  not  to  exceed  an  octavo  page, 
and  to  have  no  sigu-Ji lures ;  fur  in 
case  of  a  mistake,  the  loss  of  one 
page  may  correct  the  error,  and 
where  improvements  or  additions  are 
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necessary,  as  many  pages  may  be 
intermixea  as  shall  oe  necessary, 
without  any  inconvenience,  and  small 
explications  may  be  made  by  the 
marginal  notes. 

"  Lastly.  The  greatest  advantage 
I  conceive  will  be  in  the  learned 
sdenoes ;  for  they  often  require  a  long 
lime  to  bring  these  to  perfection,  and 
require  the  assistance  of  others  in 
many  particulars.  Many  a  valuable 
piece  has  been  lost  to  the  world  by 
the  author  dying  before  he  could 
bring  his  work  to  the  perfection  he 
designed.  Now,  by  the  assistance 
which  he  may  have  by  this  method 
from  othefs,  this  time  may  be  much 
shortened,  and  the  progress  he  has 
made  may  be  preserved  for  others  to 
continue  m  case  of  his  death.  An 
author  may  publish  his  work  in  parts, 
and  shall  continue,  in  many  cases, 
to  complete  and  make  them  more 
perfect,  without  any  loss  of  what 
was  done  before.  By  tiiis  method 
likewise,  a  man  of  learning,  when 
poor,  may  leave  some  part  of  his 
estate  in  his  own  way  for  a  child,  as 
mechanics  often  do  for  theirs. 

"Whether  the  method  I  propose 
will  answer  the  end  dt»signed,  of 
whether  it  be  practicable,  I  cannot 
with  suflScient  assurance  say;  be- 
cause we  have  no  artists  in  this 
country  who  can  make  the  experi- 
ment, neither  can  they  have  en- 
couragement sufficient  to  tempt  them 
to  maKe  the  trial.  However,  I  hope 
to  be  excusedj  by  the  use  of  the  de- 
sign, and  as  it  may  chance  to  give 
some  hint  to  a  skilful  person  to  per- 
form effectually  what  I  only  aim  at 
in  vain. 

"  If  the  charge  of  lead  or  metal 
plates  be  thought  loo  great,  I  know 
not  but  that  the  impression  may  be 
made  on  thin  planes  of  s?omc  kinds 
of  wood,  such  as  lime  tree  or  poplar, 
which  have  a  soft  smooth  grain  when 
green,  and  are  hard  and  smooth 
when  d  y. 

"Ever  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
a  conversation  with  you,  inou^h  very 
short,  by  our  accidental  meeting  on 
the  road,  I  have  been  very  desirous 
to  engas^e  you  in  a  correspondence. 
You  wos  pleased  to  take  some  notice 
of  a  metnod  of  printing  which  I 
mentioned  to  you  at  that  time,  and 
to  think  it  pvacticable.  I  have  no 
further  concern  for  it  than  as  it  may 
be  useful  to  the  public)  my  reasons 


for  thinking  bo,  you  will  find  in  the 
inclot^  copy  of  a  paper  which  I  last 
year  sent  to  Mr.  Collinson,  in  Lon- 
don. Perhaps  my  fondness  for  mv 
own  conceptions  may  make  me  think 
more  of  it  than  it  deserves,  and  may 
make  me  jealous  that  the  common 
printers  are  willing  to  discourage,  out 
or  pnvate  interest,  any  discovery  of 
this  sort.  But  as  you  have  given 
me  reason  to  think  you  zealous  in 
promoting  every  useful  attempt,  you 
will  he  able  absolutely  to  determine 
my  opinion  of  it.  I  long  very  much 
to  hear  what  you  have  done  m  vour 
scheme  of  erecting  a  society  at  Phila- 
delphia for  promoting  of  useful  arts 
ana  sciences  in  Ameiica.  If  you  think 
of  any  thing  in  my  power  whereby 
I  can  promote  so  useful  an  under- 
taking, I  will  with  much  pleasure 
receive  your  instructions  for  that  end. 
As  my  son  Cadwallader  bears  this,  I 
thereby  think  myself  secured  of  the 
pleasure  of  a  line  from  you  by  him." 

Philadelphia,  Nov,  4,  1743. 

Sir — I  received  the  favor  of  yours, 
with  the  proposal  for  a  new  melhod 
of  printing,  which  I  am  much  pleased 
with ;  and  since  you  express  some 
confidence  in  my  opinion,  I  shall 
consider  it  very  attentively  and  par- 
ticularly, and  m  a  post  or  two,  send 
you  some  observations  on  every  arti- 
cle. 

My  long  absence  from  home  in  the 
summer,  put  my  business  so  much 
behind  hand,  that  1  have  been  in  a 
continual  hurry  ever  since  my  return, 
and  had  no  leisure  to  forward  the 
scheme  of  the  society.  But  that 
hurry  being  now  near  over,  I  pur- 
pose to  proceed  in  the  aflcdr  very  soon, 
yoiu*  approbation  being  no  small  en- 
couragement to  me. 

I  cannot  but  be  fond  of  engaging 
in  a  correspondence  so  advontageous 
to  me  as  yours  must  be.  I  shall  al- 
ways receive  your  favors  as  such, 
and  with  great  pleasure. 

I  wish  1  coulu  by  any  means,  have 
made  your  son's  longer  stay  here 
as  agreeable  to  him,  as  it  would  have 
been  to  those  who  began  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  him. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  much  respect, 
Vour  most  humble  servant, 
B.  Fbakkun. 

Dr.  Golden. 

The  mode  of  printing  above  dc- 
seribed  / 1  now  known  by  the  terra 


Stereotype;  and  it  is  a  curious  fact 
that  the  stereotype  process,  said  to 
have  been  invcntec  by  M.  Herhan 
in  Paris,  and  now  practised  by  him 
in  that  city,  under  letters  patent  of 
Napoleon,  is  precisely  the  same  as 
that  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Golden,  more 
than  sixty  years  ago. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  when 
Dr.  FrankUn  went  to  France,  he 
communicated  Dr.  Golden's  "new 
method  of  printing"  to  some  artists 
there,  and  that  it  lay  dormant  until 
about  sixteen  years  since;  when 
Herhan,  a  Grerman,  who  had  been 
an  assistant  to  M.  Didot^  the  printer 
and  type  founder  of  Pans,  but  then 
separated  from  him,  took  it  up  in  op- 
position to  M.  Didot.  We  have  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  who  have 
seen  M.  Herhan' s  method  of  stereo- 
typing, and  they  describe  it  to  be 
exactlv  what  Crovemor  Golden  in- 
vented. This  fact  establialied,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  M.  Herhan  is 
indebted  to  America  for  the  celebrity 
he  has  obtained  in  France. 

Since  the  above  papers  fell  into 
our  hands,  we  have  endeavored  to 
obtain  information  respecting  the  dif- 
ferent methods  of  stcrcotypmg  now 
in  use.  The  following  is  the  result 
of  our  enquiries. 

By  a  book  published  in  Paris  about 
ten  years  since,  by  M.  Gamus,  of  the 
French  national  Institute,  we  find 
that  a  Bible  was  printed  in  Stras- 
burg.  by  one  Gillet,  more  than  a 
hundred  years  ago,  with  plates  simi- 
lar to  those  now  used  by  Didot  and 
Herhan,  but  not  by  any  means  so 
perfect  Gillet's  moulds  were  made 
of  a  fine  clay  and  a  particular  kind 
of  sand  found  only  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris.  It  is  also  stated  that 
a  number  of  other  ingenious  men  had 
at  various  times  produced  plates 
tolerably  perfect,  by  different  pro- 
cesses, but  we  may  safely  infer,  from 
the  art  having  made  no  great  pro- 
gress until  the  time  of  Didot  the  elder, 
tliat  theur  endeavors  had  not  been 
crowned  with  much  success. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution  great  quantities  of  paper 
money  becoming  necessary  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  specie  cither  con- 
cealed or  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  by 
the  rich.  Didot  was  applied  to  by  the 
national  assembly  to  invent  some 
kind  of  aasignat  or  bank-bill,  which 
should  not  easily  be  imitated-;  snd  at 
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this  period  it  waa  that  M.  Dulot  first 
directed  his  attention  to  the  means 
of  producing,  in  reliefs  a  set  of  plates, 
to  print  on  a  common  printing-press, 
which  were  exactly  facsimUta^  and 
could  not  without  much  difficulty  be 
falsified.  This  process  was  termed 
Polytyping ;  as  the  mould  in  which 
the  plates  were  cast  was  durable,  and 
woiud  produce  any  number  of  copies ; 
the  usual  mode  of  stereotyping  being, 
as  the  French  term  it,  a  mouU  perdu ; 
it  beinff  necessary  to  make  a  new 
mould  for  everjr  plate. 

But  as  M.  Didot's  views  were  by 
degrees  extended  to  the  casting  of 
pages  for  book  printing,  he  found  it 
unnecessary  to  use  durable  moulds, 
and  therefore,  after  a  year's  experi- 
ment, invented  a  composition,  which, 
like  the  sand  used  by  nrass-founders, 
might  be  wrought  over  again  for  dif- 
ferent casts.  The  elegant  editions 
produced  by  M.  Didot  and  sons,  are 
the  best  proofs  of  his  success. 

When  the  fame  of  M.  Didot's  in- 
vention reached  England,  Lord  Stan« 
hope,  an  ingenious  and  wealthy  no- 
bleman, whose  time  and  fortune  are 
principally  devoted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  arts,  made  propositions 
to  Mr.  Andrew  Wilson,  of  Wild  Court, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  propnetor  of 
the  Oriental  press,  to  assist  him  in 
such  experiments  as  might  bring  to 
perfection  a  new  mode  of  stereotyp- 
mg,  of  which  his  lordship  had  obtain- 
edsoms  ideas.  Mr.  Wilson  embraced 
the  proposal ;  and  after  four  or  five 
years  of  incessant  labor,  they  attained 
nearly  all  the  advantages  they  had 
contemplated.  Mr.  Wilsoii,  in  the 
year  1802,  built  his  foundry  in  Duke- 
street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  in 
tne  following  year  disposed  of  the 
secret  for  six  thousand  pounds  ster- 
ling, and  some  future  advantages  to 
Mr.  Richard  Watts,  for  the  use  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  In  the 
vear  following  he  disposed  of  it  on 
similar  terms  to  the  University  of 
Oxford.* 

About  two  years  ago,  a  brother  of 
Mr.  Watts  of  Cambridge,  be^an  a 
course  of  experiments  in  this  city  for 
a  more  cheap  and  easy  manner  of 
stereotyping,  than  any  hitherto  dis- 
covered ;  and,  in  spite  of  innumerable 

•  Th«  two  Utiirprtitiei  of  Ennlan-J.  ha*«  th«  ?x- 
c''»<ivfl  r'fflilnf  rrintiriK  BHjI!**  him?  Pray«T  i)o->ki>. 
TjfKiiiy  »r  iJiSriv  pri»Mr««r^  tfi-npriUT  emplovfl  in 
that  dutinvM  aloitf  ;  tiia  claHic  deparuiienu  re- 
pair inff  mji    - 


disadvantages,  has  succeedetl  beyond 
his  utmost  expectation.  We  nave 
soon  plates  of  his  casting  of  the 
greatest  perfection  and  beauty.  The 
chief  difficulty  he  has  experienced 
arose  from  tiie  jealousy  and  illiberali- 
ty  of  the  common  type-founders,  who 
refused  to  lend  the  little  aid  he  re- 
quired of  them.  It  is  agreeable  to 
us,  however,  from  our  own  observa- 
tion, to  be  able  to  state,  that,  by  un- 
common perseverance  through  accu- 
mulated obstacles,  Mr.  Watts  has 
invented  a  method  of  casting  the 
common  types  much  more  perfect 
than  those  made  in  the  usual  way; 
and  now  will  proceed  with  his  plates 
without  the  assistance  of  other  ar- 
tists. 

The  principal  defects  in  M.  Didot 
and  Lord  Stanhope's  processes,  arise 
from  the  softness  of  the  moulds  they 
employ,  which  are  composed  of  plas- 
ter of  Paris  and  some  other  ingredi- 
ents. In  taking  them  from  the  page, 
of  which  they  are  intended  to  cast  a 
perfect  copy,  some  part  of  the  com- 
position will  always  remain  in  the 
type,  and  leave  the  mould  imperfect. 
Alter  the  plates  are  cast,  there  is  con- 
sequently much  work  for  an  engra- 
ver, to  make  them  fit  for  use.  Mr. 
Watts*  mould,  being  of  solid  mate 
rials,  no  such  inconvenience  can 
arise. 

EUSHA  COOKB,  AND  EuSHA  COOKB, 

Jun.  The  history  of  the  two  Elisha 
Cookes,  is  interwoven  wth  that  of 
the  colony  at  the  period  in  which 
they  lived.  Elisha,  "the  father," 
early  in  life  took  a  deep  interest  m 
public  afTairs,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
charter  dispute  in  1680,  was  the  lea- 
der of  the  popular  party  in  the  Grene- 
ral  Court  They  were  opposed  to 
sending  agents  to  England,  to  sub- 
mitting to  acts  of  trade,  and  were 
for  adhering  to  the  old  charter,  ac- 
cording to  Its  practical  construction. 
"The  ill-concealed  joy"  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts  at  the  fate  ot 
Charles  I.  was  not  forgotten  by  his 
son,  and  in  1776,  Eklward  Randolph 
was  sent  over  with  "  Enquiries"  con- 
cerning the  state  of  tne  colonies. 
This  man  was  an  active  and  impla- 
cable enemy  of  New-England.  In 
February,  1681,  he  exhibited  to  the 
lords  of  the  council,  articles  of  **  hish 
misdemeanor  against  a  faction  of  the 
Gent?ral  Coiirt,^  among  whom  was 
Elisha  Cooke.    In  May,  1681,  in  a 
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letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  he 
fMiys  "If  commanded,  I  will  readily 
pass  the  sees  to  attend  at  Whitehall, 
especially  if  Danforth,  Gooldns,  and 
Nowell,  magistrates,  and  Cooke, 
Hutchinson,  and  Fisher,  members  of 
their  late  General  Court,  be  sent  for 
to  appear  before  his  mtijesty."  In 
1682,  he  wrote  to  the  Earl  of  Claren- 
don— "His  majesty's  quo  warranto 
aeainst  iheir  charter,  and  sending  for 
Thomas  Danforih,  Samuel  Nowell, 
a  late  factious  preacher,  and  now  a 
mafristrate,  and  Daniel  Fibber  and 
Elisha  Cooke,  deputies,  to  attend  and 
answer  the  articles  of  high  misde- 
meanorsj  I  have  now  exhibited  against 
them,  will  make  the  whole  faction 
tremble."  The  misrepresentations 
of  Randolph,  aided  by  others— for  the 
colony  had  its  enemies  from  the  be- 
ginning— made  such  impression,  that 
the  agents  considered  the  situation  of 
Massachusetts  as  desperate.  It  now 
became  a  question  whether  it  was 
advisable  to  submit  and  surrender 
the  charter  at  once,  or  to  refuse,  and 
suffer  a  quo  warranto  to  issue  ai^ainst 
them.  Many  colonies  and  city  cor- 
porations had  submitted.  The  prin- 
cipal clergymen  were  consultea  ac- 
cording to  ancient  usage,  and  their 
opinions  were  against  submission. 
The  clergy  in  New-England,  com- 
monly called  ministers,  were  always 
the  firm  supporters  of  the  rights  of 
the  colony  against  the  arbitrary 
claims  of  the  mother  country.  The 
General  Court  resolved  not  to  sur- 
render, thinking  it  better  "to  die  by 
the  hands  of  others  than  their  own,'' 
and  the  agents  were  instructed  "  to 
make  no  concessions  of  any  privi- 
leges conferred  upon  the  colony  by 
the  charter."  Upon  recsiving  this 
resolution  of  the  General  Court,  a 
quo  warranto  was  issued  and  sent 
over  by  Randolph,  the  evil  genius  of 
Massachusetts,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  was  declared  by  the  king,  that  if 
the  colony  before  prosecution  would 
make  full  submission  and  entire  re- 
signation to  his  pleasure,  no  further 
alterations  should  be  made  in  the 
charter,  than  should  be  necessary  for 
the  support  of  this  government.  The 
Governor  and  majority  of  assistants, 
despairing  of  a  successful  defence, 
prinft..'!  d  vute  of  sul'inissi'n.  This 
was  acted  upon  by  the  house  as  fol- 
lows : — 
"Nov.  30»  1683.     Tlie  Deputies 


consent  not,  but  adhere  to  their  for 
mer  bills. 

•  William  Tobbby,  Clerk." 

The  issue  is  well  known :  judgment 
was  obtained  against  the  colony,  and 
the  charter  decreed  to  be  forfeited. 
In  all  these  measures  Cooke  took  a 
leading  part.  In  1685  and  1686  he 
was  chosen  assistant  in  the  place  of 
one  who  had  voted  for  submission. 

The  government  being  now  dis- 
solved, a  commission  was  sent  to 
Joseph  Dudley,  as  president,  and 
several  others  as  his  council.  The 
General  Court  unanimously  refused 
to  assent.  The  government  was  con- 
ducted principaTlv  according  to  the 
usages  of  the  colony  under  the  old 
charter,  until  the  arrival  of  the  ar^ 
bitrary  Andross,  in  1686.  His  con- 
duct went  far  towards  justifying  the 
jealousy  which  the  people  had  enter- 
tained of  their  charter  righ ts.  James 
II.  who  appointed  him,  vested  him 
and  his  council  with  all  powers  ex- 
ecutive and  legislative.  Randolph 
was  prime  minister,  licenser  of  tne 
press,  secretary,  &,c.  They  laid  what 
taxes  they  pleased,  and  punished  with 
severity  such  as  refused  obedience, 
and  this  was  then  complained  of  by 
the  people  as  tlieir  greatest  grievance. 
"They  thought  themselves  entitled 
to  the  liberties  and  immunities  of  free 
and  natural  born  English  subjects, 
and  that  conse<)uently,  no  money 
ought  to  be  raised  from  them  but 
by  their  representatives."  He  de- 
clared all  titles  to  estates  to  be  for- 
feited, and  that  the  soil  had  reverted 
to  the  crown. 

This  people,  hitherto  free,  were 
now  subjected  to  the  rigor  of  des- 
potism. They  were  told  by  judges 
on  the  bench,  that  the  onlv  privilege 
left  them,  "  was  not  be  sola  as  slaves, 
and  that  the  benefit  of  the  laws  of 
England  did  not  follow  them  to  the 
ends  of  the  earth."  (Minot's  Hist.  55.  J 
The  utmost  alarm  was  excited,  and 
Mr.  Increase  Mather  departed  secret- 
ly, to  represent  their  grievances  to 
the  King— but  all  exertions  were  in 
vain.  Opposition  by  force  would 
have  been  hopeless,  but  there  was 
universal  restlessness  and  indignation 
among  the  people.  The  smothered 
flame  was  silently  spreading,  and 
g.oining  strength,  when  upon  a  rumor 
of  the  landing  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  it  burst  forth — The  Governor 
with  the  most  active  of  his  council 
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and  other  obnoxious  persons,  were 
seized,  and  the  old  magistrates  re- 
stored. This  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  in  our  history.  It 
was  a  bold,  and  perhaps  rash  attempt, 
and  shows  how  much  our  ancestors 
could  hazard  in  the  cause  of  liberty. 
Hud  the  news  proved  false,  or  the 
revolution  in  England  failed  of  suc- 
cess, it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
principal  persons  engaged,  amons 
whom  was  Cooke.  But  they  felt 
that  they  were  oppressed,  and  did 
not  deliberate  coolly  upon  tne  danger 
of  their  undertaking — this  might  have 
prevented  the  attempt,  as  it  yould 
perhaps  that  of  their  descendants  in 
1775. 

Cooke,  with  the  aeed  Gov.  Brad- 
street — whom  it  was  thought  prudent 
to  place  at  their  head— and  others, 
demanded  "  the  surrender  of  the  go- 
vernment and  the  fortifications," 
which  was  complied  with.  A  pro- 
visional government  was  then  estab- 
lished, which  continued  until  certain 
information  was  received  of  the  revo- 
lution in  England,  when  the  govern- 
ment went  mto  operation  as  under 
the  old  charter.  Sir  Edmund  An- 
dross  and  the  others  who  had  been 
confined  were  ordered  to  England, 
and  the  General  Court  resolved  to 
6end  over  two  additional  agents  to 
support  the  charges  against  them, 
and  to  solicit  the  restoration  of  the 
charter,  ^ooke  and  Thomas  Oakes 
were  chosen,  both  of  them  assistants. 
Hutchinson  (1  vol.  p.  349)  says, 
"  Mr.  Cooke  had  always  suffly  ad- 
hered to  the  old  charter,  and  when  all 
the  rest  of  the  assistants  declined  re- 
assuming  it,  he  alone  was  in  favor  of 
It." 

We  shall  see  that  be  preserved  his 
consistency  in  bis  adherence  to  the 
old  charter.  They  were  instructed 
"  to  solicit  in  parliament,  or  elsewhere, 
the  confirmation  of  their  ancient  char- 
ter, and  all  its  rights  and  privileges, 
civil  and  sacred." 

The  charges  against  Andross  were 
brought  before  the  privy  council,  but 
were  soon  dismissed,  owing  to  some 
disagreement  among  the  agents,  and 
to  the  course  recommend^  by  their 
counsel.  Nor  were  chey  successful 
in  the  pnncipal  object  of  their  mis- 
sion, the  restoration  of  the  old  char- 
ter. When  it  was  found  impossible 
to  obtain  this,  the  other  agents  (Sir 
H.  Ashhurst,   Mather,   and  Oakes) 


petitioned  for  a  new  one,  but  Cooke 
refused.  Even  in  the  presence  of  the 
Kins,  when  a  new  one  was  proposed, 
his  Diicf  and  energetic  reply  was, 
"Mav  it  please  ypur  majesty— the 
old  charter  or  none."  When  the  new 
charter  was  first  presented  to  them. 
Mr.  Mather  declared  that  he  would 
rather  part  with  his  life  than  consent 
to  it.  They  remonstrated — but  in 
vain.  The  only  questk>n  then  was, 
whether  they  would  submit  to  the 
new  settlement,  or  have  no  charter. 
Cooke  continu^  firm  to  his  princi- 
ples—'*  The  old  charter  or  none." 
He  claimed  it  as  a  right;  that  it  had 
been  unjustly  taken  away,  and  ought 
to  be  restored.  He  did  not  act  with 
the  other  agents  in  any  measures  for 
obtaining  a  new  charter,  but  refused 
to  accept  it  Sir  William  Phipps, 
who  was  appointed  governor,  brought 
it  over,  it  was  accepted  bv  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  and  went  quietly  into  ope- 
ration. The  old  dutrter  party  con- 
tinued many  years,  but  gradually 
disappeared,  as  the  people  became 
accustomed  to  the  new. 

Cooke  was  left  out  of  the  Council 
named  in  the  charter,  but  was  chosen 
at  the  first  election  under  it.  1693;  a 
proofof  the  approbation,  by  the  Grene- 
ral  Court,  of  nis  conduct  m  Elngland. 
He  was  however  rejected  by  Gover- 
nor Phipps,  because  he  had  opposed 
his  api>omtment.  Hutchinson  says 
"  the  rejection  was  impoUtic,  because 
he  was  in  real  esteem  with  the  peo- 
ple," and  that  "it  made  him  many 
enemies  even  among  those  who  had 
not  opposed  the  acceptance  of  the 
new  charter." 

Upon  the  removal  of  Gov.  Phipps 
in  1694,  the  election  of  Cooke  to  tne 
Council  was  approved  by  the  Lieut 
Gov.  Stoughton,  and  he  continued 
there  during  the  four  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, and  also  during  the 
administration  of  the  Earl  of  Bella- 
mont,  with  whom  he  had  correspon- 
ded  before  his  arrival  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

Governor  Dudley  had  not  forgv  tten 
that  Cooke  was  one  of  those  who 
committed  him  to  prison  with  An- 
dross, fifteen  years  before,  and  he 
struck  his  name  from  the  list  of  the 
council.    Hutchinson  says — 

"With  Governor  Dudley  began 
the  memorable  controversy  concern- 
ing Jired  salaries.  It  was  unfortu- 
nate^ that  Ae  subject  was  introduced 
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by  him,  as  the  prejudices  aer^nst  him 
were  great.  He  had  been  president 
of  the  Coundi  under  Andross,  and 
one  of  his  principal  advisers.  He 
had  been  opposed  to  the  restoration 
of  the  old  cnarter,  and  was  generally 
considered  as  an  enemy  even  to  the 
privileges  of  the  new.  The  people 
were  not  disposed  to  establish  an 
honorable  salary  for  him.  Cooke 
was  the  leader  of  the  opj>osition,  and 
the  Governor  persisted  m  negativing 
him  untU  1715,  when  he  was  expect- 
ing his  removEU  from  office.  Doctor 
Cooke  died  the  same  year,  October 
31  St,  aged  seventy-eight. 

He  was  respected  as  a  physician, 
but  most  remarkable  in  his  political 
character,  having  been  more  than 
forty  years  in  places  of  public  trust, 
and  always  firm  and  steady  in  his 
principles.  He  was  a  singular  in- 
stance of  a  popular  leader  preserving 
his  influence  with  the  people,  without 
diminution.  He  was  always  a  favor- 
ite, and  perhaps  because  he  was  never 
a  demagogue.  Popularity  was  not 
his  object.  He  was  firm,  honest,  and 
consistent  in  his  principles  and  con- 
duct, and  that  popularitv  which  he 
never  run  after,  followed  nim. 

EusHAj  the  son,  also  a  physician, 
was  an  mfluential  member  of  the 
House,  before  the  death  of  his  father. 
In  1714,  the  Province  was  in  great 
agitation  from  the  state  of  the  cur- 
rency. Various  projects  were  formed 
for  relief,  among  others  a  private 
bank,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Cooke.  The  plan  was  to  form  an 
association,  which  should  issue  bills, 
for  the  payment  of  which  real  estate 
was  to  be  pledged  as  security.  Politi- 
cal economy  was  not  then  known  as 
a  science,  and  the  system  of  banking 
but  little  understood. 

The  controversy  in  which  the  fa- 
ther had  passed  his  days  was  inhe- 
rited by  the  son.  Gov.  Shute  was  the 
object  of  his  hostility  as  Dudley  had 
been  of  his  father.  Shute  found 
Cooke  in  the  Council.  The  expres- 
sion of  some  opinions— for  he  was  a 
fair  and  onen  enemy— soon  gave 
offence  to  tne  Governor,  who  pro- 
cured his  removal  from  the  oAice  of 
Clerk  of  the  Supreme  Court.  A  con- 
test arose  about  the  same  time  be- 
tween the  king's  surveyor  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Maine,  concerning  the 
property  in  while  pine  trf»ps,  in  wiiich 
Cooke  took  a  part,  publJBhed  a  pam- 


phlet, and  sent  a  memorial  to  the 
General  Court.  The  Surveyor  also 
sent  his  memorial.  Cooke  had  great 
influence  in  the  House,  and  this  dis- 
pute was  the  beginning  of  the  public 
controversy,  which  continued  until 
the  end  of  Shute's  administration ; — 
parties  were  formed,  new  subjects  of 
contention  arose,  until  at  length  he 
was  obliged  to  withdraw  from  the 
Province.  At  the  next  election  of  the 
Council,  the  Governor  rejected  Cooke 
—the  House  took  his  part  warmly, 
and  condemned  the  proceedings  of 
the  Surveyor.  In  1719,  such  was  the 
contention  between  the  Grovernor  and 
the  House,  that  he  dissolved  the  As- 
sembly. 

(Jov.  Hutchinson  says  that  the 
contests  and  dissentions  were  greater 
in  1720,  than  they  had  been  since  the 
religious  feuds  of  1636.  Cooke  was 
chosen  speaker — the  Governor  nega- 
tived him  and  requested  the  House  to 
reconsider  the  subject  and  elect  ano- 
ther person,  and  after  debate  the 
House  votea  unanimously  to  adhere 
to  their  first  election.  Several  mes- 
sages passed  between  them,  and  the 
Governor  again  dissolved  the  House. 
A  new  Assembly  was  called,  and  it 
beinff  necessary  to  proceed  with  the 
public  bushiess,  the  House,— with  an 
express  reservation  of  right— chose 
Timothy  Lindall  of  Salem,  speaker, 
a  man  of  the  same  party,  but  not  so 
obnoxious  to  the  Governor  as 
Cooke. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  Go- 
vernor's salary  was  also  continued. 
The  grants  had  been  made  semi-an- 
nually, but  they  were  now  not  only 
reduced  in  amount,  but  delayed  be- 
yond the  usual  time.  Instead  of  an 
established  salary  of  1000/.,  >«hich  he 
was  instructed  to  demand,  he  was 
reduced  to  less  than  400/.,  and  that 
depending  on  occasional  grants.  But 
it  IS  not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  this 
most  memorable  and  unhappy  con- 
test, which  became  open  and  general. 
VVhatover  the  €k)vernor  recommend- 
ed the  House  disregarded ;  frequent 
communications  were  made  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  the  difRculty  in- 
creased, until  the  Governor  withdrew 
from  the  Province  in  December,  1722. 
The  controversy  was  not  perhaps 
strictly  justifiable  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  at  least  in  the  extent  to  which 
it  was  carried,  but  it  was  commenced 
by  S^hute,  in  nis  negativing  Cooke's 
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election  to  the  Council,  and  as  Speak- 
er, from  personal  prejudice. 

Articles  of  complaint  were  exhibi- 
ted by  Gov.  Shute  against  the  House 
for  encroaching  on  his  Majesty's  pre- 
rogative, in  seven  instances.  After 
much  altercation  between  the  Coun- 
cil and  the  House,  it  was  agreed  to 
send  over  an  agent,  and  Dr.  Cooke 
was  chosen  by  joint  vote.  Soon  after 
his  arrival  in  England.  Shute  exhibit- 
ed another  memorial,  complaiaing 
among  other  things,  of  their  choosing 
him  as  agent,  "  who  had  been  at  the 
head  of  all  the  measures  complained 
of  in  the  first  memorial."  Nor  did 
the  Council  escape  his  censure  for 
consenting  to  choose  the  agent  by 
joint  ballot,  "in  which  m<3e  they 
must  have  known  Mr.  Cooke  would 
bo  chosen."  Divers  hearings  were 
had,  but  the  decision  was  unfavora- 
ble to  the  House,  and  ended  in  the 
explanatory  charter  of  1724,  declaring 
the  right  ol  the  Governor  to  negative 
the  Speaker,  and  limiting  the  power 
of  the  House  to  adjourn  themselves, 
to  two  days. 

The  House  approved  of  Mr.  C's. 
conduct,  though  unsuccessful,  and 
acrain  chose  him  into  the  Council. 
The  pacific  Lieut.  Gk>v.  Dummer  ap- 
proved of  the  choice. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Cooke  and 
his  associates,  after  experiencing  the 
ill  success  of  the  controversy  "with 
Shute,  should  have  been  desirous  of 
more  tranquillity  under  his  successor. 
Gov.  Burnet  resided  at  his  house  on 
his  first  arrival,  and  the  commence- 
ment of  his  administration  seemed 
auspicious,  but  in  his  first  speech, 
the  Governor  began  upon  the  subject 
of  a  fixed  salary.  The  contest  was 
again  renewed^ts  character  was 
changed— it  became  less  personal 
and  more  argumentative^  and  was 
conducted  with  great  spirit  ana  abili- 
ty on  both  sides.  On  the  part  of  the 
House  it  was  principally  managed  by 
Cooke.  The  Governor  tried  tne  ex- 
pedient of  removing  the  General 
Court  to  Salem,  but  it  only  increased 
the  difficulty  by  adding  another  sub- 
ject of  contention.  Gov.  Burnet  died 
m  1729. 

(3ov.  Belcher  who  succeeded  to  the 
chair,  had  once  been  on  the  preroga- 
tive side,  but  had  recently  been  in 
favor  with  the  Province.  Both  par- 
ties were  now  wearied  with  the  long 
continued  controversy,   and  endea- 


vored to  devise  some  plan  of  con- 
ciliation. For  this  purpose  Cooke 
drew  a  bill  grandng  1000/.  and  urging 
for  special  reasons  that  it  should  bo 
contmued  during  his  administration, 
and  providing  tnat  it  should  not  be 
pleaded  as  a  precedent ;  it  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Grovernor,  but  did  not 
pass  into  a  law.  This  was  the  first 
event  in  his  life  which  had  even  the 
appearance  of  inconsistency,  or  less- 
ened the  confidence  of  the  people  in 
him.  They  are  always  reaay  to  tak*^ 
the  alarm,  and  become  jealous  oi 
their  favorites,  but  the  father  ami  son 
had  preserved  the  popular  favor  more 
than  sixty  years.  Now  he  was  ac- 
cused of  seeking  the  good  opinion  of 
the  Governor,  and  obtained  his  elec- 
tion as  representative  by  a  majority 
of  one  or  two  votes  only. 

The  Grovernor  despairing  of  obtain- 
ing a  fixed  salary,  at  length,  in  173 J, 
procured  his  majesty's  permission  to 
receive  such  grants  as  should  be 
made — and  thus  ended  that  great 
controversy,the  most  memorable  and 
interesting  in  our  colonial  history. 
It  had  continued  nearly  half  a  centu- 
ry, and  been  maintainea  with  unyield- 
ing constancy  by  the  Province, against 
the  instructions  of  the  King.  These 
events  are  regarded  by  many  with 
little  interest,  as  the  passing  affairs 
of  a  little  colony,  at  a  remote  period, 
without  perceiving  their  bearing  on 
the  present  sUte  of  the  country. 
But  their  influence  upon  the  revolu- 
tion was  very  important,  as  the  people 
wore  in  this  way  accustomed  to  sup- 
port their  rights,  however  unequal 
the  contest,  and  became  trained  for 
the  great  controversies  that  succeed- 
ed. The  refusal  to  grant  a  fixed 
salary  was  supported  by  many  of  the 
arguments,  which  were  afterwards 
used  against  the  right  of  taxing  the 
colonies.  These  early  contests  were 
the  germ  of  the  revolution.  The 
character  of  the  people  was  formed— 
they  were  disciplined  to  a  love  of  lib- 
erty, and  resistance  to  encroachments 
on  their  rights  and  privileges.  In  the 
old  charter  disputes,  we  see  the  same 
spirit,  which  afterwards  hazarded  all 
for  charter  privileges  in  1775.  While 
then  we  value  our  civil  liberty,  and 
our  independence,  we  should  hold  in 
grateful  remembrance  the  early  patri- 
ots of  our  country— such  men  as  the 
first  Cooke,  who  would  have  this 
infant  colony  make  "no  concession 
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of  any  privileges  conferred  by  the 
charter, '^^  and  who  would  say  even 
in  the  royal  presence,  "  the  old  char- 
ter, or  none  !"  Had  he  taken  coun- 
sel of  prudence  only— perhaps  even 
of  gooa  policy,  he  would  have  yield- 
ed; but  who  does  not  admire  that 
adherence  to  truth  and  justice,  "leav- 
ing the  event  to  Providence  r  It  is 
not  easy  to  foresee  the  consequences 
of  yielding  a  principle.  Had  our 
ancestors  conceded  in  the  early  con- 
tests with  the  crown,  it  is  not  proba- 
ble they  would  have  resisted  the 
moderate  taxes  which  were  after- 
wards laid,  and  which  seemed  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  precedent, 
rather  than  raising  a  revenue. 

The  discriminating  Eliot,  in  his 
Biographical  Dictionary,  remarks^ 
thai  "  Hutchinson,  though  the  great 
friend  to  n-idley,  Burnet,  and  other 
GovernoTd  on  tlie  side  of  prerogative, 
uniformly  gives  praise  to  the  Cookes. 
He  says  they  were  both  fair,  honest 
men,  open  in  their  conduct,  and  acted 
from  a  love  to  their  country.  It  is 
some  credit  to  him  as  an  historian, 
that  he  should  delineate  so  fairly  the 
characters  of  men,  who  certainly 
were  the  most  zealous  republicans 
that  ever  acted  their  parts  in  Massa- 
chusetts Bay."  They  were  men  of 
ardent  feelings — formidable  enemies 
—but  always  frank,  honorable  and 
undisguised.  They  were  men  of 
strong,  infl3xible  character,  of  great 
energy  of  mind,  and  consistent  in 
their  political  conduct,  and  should 
hold  a  high  rank  among  American 
patriots.  Nor  should  we  neglect  to 
notice,  that  in  private  and  domestic 
life,  they  were  mild,  amiable  and 
affectionate.  The  compiler  of  this 
sketch  remembers  to  have  heard  an 
aged  person,  who  had  the  best  means 
of  information,  say,  that  the  last 
Elisha  Cooke  left  all  controversy  at 
the  threshold  of  his  habitation,  and 
that  at  home  he  was  the  beloved 
husband,  father  and  friend. 

Elisha  was  the  son  of  Richard 
Cooke,  who  came  from  Quedsley, 
in  Gloucestershire,  in  1634,  and  was 
a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  left  a 
Icifacy  of  50/.  to  Harvard  college. 
His  only  child,  Eltaha,  was  bom 
November  16.  1637,  and  gradua- 
ted at  Cambridcrc  in  1657.  He  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  Governor  Leverett. 
Elisha,  his  only  son,  was  bom  IV 
cembcr  20,  1S78)  and  graduated  ui 


1697.  He  married  a  daufjhter  oi 
Richard  Middlecott,  Esq.  onis  of  the 
council  appointed  in  the  second  char- 
ter. 

Middlecott,  his  only  son,  graduated 
in  1723.  The  contest  in  which  the 
lives  of  his  father  and  grandfather 
were  passed,  excited  a  disinclination 
to  public  life  in  him.  He  took  but 
little  interest  in  political  concerns, 
and  passed  his  days  in  peace  and  hos- 
pitality, beloved  and  respected  by  a 
circle  of  friends,  at  the  mansion  of 
his  father,*  the  venerable  stone  house 
lately  standing  in  front  of  the  new 
Court  House,  Boston.  Middlecott 
Cooke  was  never  married.  A  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  Elisha  was  marriea  to 
the  Honorable  Richard  Saltonstall, 
of  Haverhill,  Massachusetts,  whoso 
descendants  are  the  only  posterity  of 
the  Cookes.— Z#.  Saltonstall. 

John  Singleton  Copley,  an  Ame- 
rican painter,  a  self-taught  man,  was 
born  m  Boston,  in  1728.  In  early 
hfe  he  discovered  the  talent  that 
proved  to  be  his  future  profession. 
His  sketches  attracted  the  attention 
of  Smibert,  a  painter  who  had  come 
to  this  country  before  the  birth  of 
Copley,  and  who  died  before  he  could 
have  been  of  much  service  to  him. 
He  painted  most  admirably,  for  he 
followed  nature,  and  was  not  shack- 
led by  any  rules  from  the  Academy. 
His  success  was  so  great  in  the  por- 
trait Une  in  Boston,  that  he  accumu- 
lated sufficient  property  to  enable 
him  to  go  to  Italy,  to  improve  hiii 
hand  by  examining  the  works  of  tiic 
great  masters.  But  it  is  thought 
mat  he  did  not  improve  much  oy 
studying  models  of  art^  instead  of 
nature.  His  profession  in  connexion 
with  a  naturally  kind  heart,  made 
him  a  man  of  peace,  and  he  often 
appeared  in  the  town  meetings  in 
Boston,  to  soften  by  his  eloquence  the 
asperity  of  party.  '  It  is  said  that  he 
was  speaking  in  town  meeting,  when 
the  men  dressed  as  Indians,  passed 
down  to  the  vessel  to  destroy  the  tea 
in  Boston  harbor.  In  1774,  he  left 
Massachusetts  for  Italy.  The  troub- 
les of  the  colonies  were  increasing ; 
when  he  had  finished  his  tour  on  the 
continent  of  Europe,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  stay  in  England,  and  in  1775, 

*  The  freqtient  politicmi  mwetltici  at  that  hoaw. 
h«Tt  by  Bnme  (ihe  lat«  Dr.  B«ntlpy)  h4>rn  mppnaad 
10  be  th«  origin  vf  Uie  word  "  oAaam"— «  cnrnip* 
lion  of  "  Cooke's  Houie.*'  Bal  jm  Pietteriof^i 
Voe«lnilu7. 
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ha  requested  his  wife  to  embark  for 
London,  which  she  did,  accompanied 
by  her  son,  tho  late  High  Chancellor 
of  England,  (the  present  Lord  Lind- 
hurst,)  who  was  then  only  three 
years  old.  Mr.  Copley  was  soon 
distinguished  in  England,  and  was 
chosen  a  member  of 'the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. He  now  ventured  upon  his- 
torical paintinff,  and  succeeded  most 
admirably.  The  death  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham established  his  reputation,  as 
among  the  first  histoncal  painters 
of  the  age.  The  next  great  picture 
was  the  sortie  ot  Gibraltar :  this  was 
purchased  of  him,  and  placed  in  the 
council  chamber  of  Guildhall.  He 
still  continued  to  take  portraits  of 
celebrated  persona,  and  never  dropped 
his  pencil  until  his  death,  which  hap- 
pened in  1815.  Almost  every  old 
family  in  Massachusetts,  had  one  or 
more  of  his  portraits,  and  if  there  are 
some  equal  to  them  at  the  present 
day,  there  are  none  superior.  In 
coloring  no  one  has  yet  in  this  coun- 
try equalled  him. 

Tri6tram  Dalton.  In  ^vins:  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  this  distin- 
guished gentleman,  wc  may  be  allow- 
ed a  single  remark  on  the  state  of 
society  in  New-England  fifty  yeard 
since.  The  revolution  has  incalcula- 
bly incrensed  and  diffused  the  happi- 
ness of  the  people,  and  perhaps  the 
eminent  men  of  other  times  appear 
more  striking  to  us  from  the  small- 
ness  of  their  number;  but  there  were 
to  be  found  before  the  revolution,  in 
many  parts  of  New-England,  a  de- 
gree of  mental  cultivation,  a  refine- 
ment and  dufnity  of  manners,  and  a 
liberal  hospitalitv  in  the  intercourse 
of  so'^iety,  which  has  not  since,  to 
say  the  least,  been  suipassed. 

The  town  of  Newburyport  once 
fiimished  a  remarkable  illustration 
of  the  truth  of  this  observation.  Its 
population  was  small — actively  en- 
craged  in  commercial  pursuits — ^un- 
der the  direction  of  some  of  the  most 
mtelligent  and  distinguished  mer- 
chants of  New-England.  Several  of 
these  gentlemen  had  been  associated 
in  early  life  at  the  University,  and 
others  were  connected  by  nearer  ties. 
Four  members  of  one  class,  although 
not  natives  of  the  town,  chose  New- 
buryport  as  the  place  of  their  resi- 
dence. One  of  them  was  a  clergy- 
man, lately  deceased,  most  respected 
and  beloved,  who  for  many  years 


found  these  friends  of  his  youth 
amongst  his  most  affectionate  and 
valuable  parishioners.  The  inter- 
course of  society  is  always  most 
pleasant  and  unrestrained  m  places 
which  are  small  enough  to  permit 
each  to  be  acquainted  with  all,  whilst 
the  same  circomstance  prevents  the 
establishment  of  rival  circles — and  in 
no  part  of  America,  we  believe,  were 
its  pleamires  exyoyed  more  rationally, 
or  a  more  frank  and  generous  hospi« 
tality  eihibiied  towards  strangers^ 
than  in  Newburyport. 

The  Honorable  Tristram  Dalton 
was  bom  there^  in  the  month  of 
June,  1738.  He  was  the  only  child 
of  parenu  of  the  first  respcctabihty. 
In  the  year  1755,  being  tlien  at  the 
early  age  of  seventeen,  he  receivea 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  at 
Harvanl  University.  He  was  tail 
and  finely  formed,  and  added  to  his 
personal  beauty  the  most  graceful 
and  polished  manners.  He  was 
diligent,  exemplary,  and  accomplish- 
ed as  a  scholar.  His  class  was  a  dis- 
tinguished one.  None  is  at  present 
recollected  of  the  same  numbers, 
which  has  furnished  an  equal  propor- 
tion of  eminent  men.  Two  of  its 
illustrions  members  still  live  to  en- 
joy the  gratitude  of  their  country. 
Alter  leaving  the  University,  Dalton 
pursued  the  study  of  the  law  at  Sa- 
lem, as  an  accomplishment,  and  not 
with  a  view  to  practice.  He  was 
happily  exempted  from  the  necessity 
of  struggling  m  a  profession,  of  which 
it  has  been  well  remarked,  that  the 
violence  of  tho  competition,  the  intel- 
lectual labor,  and  the  unintellcctual 
drudgery  which  it  involves,  render  it 
the  most  difficult,  and  after  the  first 
glow  of  enthusiasm  has  gone  by,  the 
most  repelling  of  human  pursuits. 

Having  finished  his  course  of  read- 
ing in  Salem,  he  married  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  Honorable  Robert 
Hooper,  of  Marblehead,  and  entered 
into  business  with  his  father,  then 
one  of  the  most  wealthy  and  respecta- 
ble merchants  of  his  native  town. 
For  many  years  he  resided  m  New- 
buryport, actively  engaged  in  com- 
mercial pursuits,  and  surrounded  with 
ever^r  temporal  blessing,— domestic 
happiness—public  respect — and  the 
various  ana  exquisite  ei\joyments, 
which  a  taste  for  agriculture  and  let- 
ters, with  unlimited  means  of  gratify ' 
ing  it,  so  richly  affords.    His  piety 
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was  ardent  and  sincere.  From  feel- 
ing and  conviction,  he  believed  in  the 
gospel  of  our  blessed  Saviour.  He 
reaa  much,  and  devoted  himself  par- 
ticularly to  those  studies  which  are 
connected  with  revelation,  and  the 
ancient  history  of  the  church.  He 
preferred  the  EpiscopaUan  mode  of 
worship,  at  which  he  constantly  at- 
tended, and  contributed  liberally  to- 
wards maintaining  it  in  Newbury- 
port. 

For  several  years  he  was  called  to 
fill  some  of  the  most  dignified  and 
responsible  offices  in  the  Common- 
wealth. He  was  a  representative 
from  his  town— Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives — a  member  of  the 
Senate— and  with  the  late  Grovernor 
Strong,  was  chosen  a  senator  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  first  Congress 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Con- 
stitution. When  the  term  for  which 
he  was  elected  to  the  office  of  sena- 
tor of  the  United  States  had  expired, 
the  proposed  establishment  of  the 
federal  cily  at  Washington,  presented 
an  object  of  deceptive  splendor,  which 
seduced  many  to  resort  to  it.  The 
visions  of  power  and  glory,  which 
seemed  to  accompany  even  the  men- 
tion of  its  name,  could  not  indeed 
have  been  realized  without  the 
"  strong  enchantment"  which  is  said 
to  have  raised  the  walls  of  ancient 
cities  in  the  desert.  Dalton  had 
formed  an  extensive  acquaintance 
vnxh  the  inhabitants  of  the  south, 
and  was  induced  by  that  circum- 
stance, and  the  prospect  of  making 
advantageous  speculations  at  W*ash- 
ington,  to  invest  his  fortune  in  pro- 
perty there,  which  ultimately  occa- 
sioned to  him  great  losses.  He 
disposed  of  his  estates,  which  were 
among  the  most  beautiful  and  valua- 
ble in  the  county  of  Essex,  for  prices, 
which,  even  at  the  present  reduced 
value  of  real  estate,  would  be  thoug[ht 
small,  and  removed  with  his  family 
to  Washington.  The  person  with 
whom  he  was  there  associated  in  bu- 
siness deceived  him,  and  the  conse- 
quence was,  a  loss  of  nearly  the 
whole  of  his  property.  For  sixty 
years  he  had  lived  in  a  state  of  afflu- 
ence, and  the  change  would  have 
crushed  a  spirit  less  equable  than  his, 
less  enlisfhtened  by  philosophy,  or 
sustained  by  religion.  "  But  he  had 
learned  in  whatsoever  state  he  was, 
therewith  to  be  content,"  and  he  was 


fortunately  in  a  part  of  the  counfryf 
where  wealth  is  not  the  "one  and 
only  thing  needful."  With  manners 
80  gentle  and  attractive  as  his,  a  mind 
so  cultivated,  integrity  so  spotless, 
he  had  the  satisfaction  of  findmg  that 
no  diminution  of  respect  accompanied 
his  loss  of  pro|)erty ;  and  the  priest 
and  the  Levite,  if  they  were  not  quite 
so  obsequious  as  before,  did  not  how- 
ever in  his  case,  as  in  most  others  of 
misfortune,  pass  by  on  the  other 
side. 

Dalton  had  lived  in  habits  of  inti- 
macy and  friendship  with  the  four 
first  presidents  of  the  United  States. 
Washington  honored  him  with  his 
confidence  and  regard,  and  with  his 
illustrious  class-mate,  whose  peculiar 
glory  it  is  to  have  been  second  only 
to  him,  who  was  "first  in  ththearU 
of  his  countrymen**  the  friendship 
which  was  formed  in  early  life,  was 
maintained  to  the  last,  unchanged 
and  unimpaired.  From  a  knowledge 
of  his  worth,  and  misfortunes,  he  was 
offered  repeatedly  by  the  national 
government  a  choice  of  respectable 
offices.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed 
surveyor  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and 
Charlestown,  and  he  returned  once 
more  to  New-England.  But  another 
generation  had  risen  up.  Of  his  con- 
temporaries few  remained.  Some 
younger  than  himself  had  forgotten 
him,  and  some  had  injured,  and  could 
not  therefore  forgive  him.  He  con- 
tinued in  the  active  discharge  of  the 
duties  of  this  office,  until  1817,  when 
he  closed  in  peace,  a  life  of  distin- 
guished purity  and  usefulness. 

Amasa  Davis,  an  officer  of  the 
revolution,  was  born  at  Wads  worth, 
in  Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1744, 
and  after  a  common  school  education 
entered  his  brother's  counting  room, 
who  was  several  years  his  semor,  and 
then  a  merchant  in  Boston.  This 
brother,  the  honorable  Caleb  Davis, 
was  for  several  years  elected  a  Sena- 
tor of  the  Commonwealth,  and  had 
previously  been  chosen  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Ho 
had  a  high  reputation  in  church  and 
state — having  been  many  years  a 
deacon  of  Hollis-street  Church,  an 
office  in  that  day  more  indicative  of 
moral  reputation  than  the  highest 
political  office  one  could  hold.  After 
spending  a  few  years  in  the  counting 
ro<m  of  his  brother  Amasa  Davis, 
chose  the  life  of  a  mari*^er  as  more 
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active  and  better  suited  to  his  enter- 
prising spirit,  and  soon  found  himself 
a  master  of  a  vessel.  He  was  in 
this  employment  when  the  revolu- 
tionary storm  arose.  While  on  shore 
he  jomed  himself  to  a  company 
fornied  of  yonnff  patriots,  and  was 
active  in  disciplining  of  them  for 
future  service.  When  the  British 
took  entire  possession  of  the  town 
of  Boston,  he  with  others  retired  to 
the  country,  but  was  ready  to  join 
the  army  after  the  battle  of  Lexing- 
ton. He  became  kno w  n  to  Washing- 
ton, while  the  army  was  at  Cambridge, 
and  was  made  a  commissary,  ana 
followed  Washington  when  he  left  in 
the  spring  of  1776,  the  heights  of 
Cambridge,  for  the  state  of  New- 
York,  and  was  with  the  American 
armv  at  White  Plains,  and  in  that 
battle.  In  1777.  when  Burgoyne 
surrendered,  ana  his  forces  were 
marched  to  Cambridge,  near  Boston, 
Col.  Davis  was  appointed  the  com- 
missary general  of  that  army,  under 
the  convention  of  Saratoga.  This 
situation  made  him  intimate  with 
Buigoyne,  Phillips,  Reidesell,  and 
the  first  men  of  that  body,  as  well 
as  many  of  the  ladies  who  followed 
and  shared  the  fortunes  of  the  cam- 
paign ;  the  Baroness  of  Reidesell, — 
Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  Lady  Balcar- 
ras,  and  many  others:  several  of 
them  shared  the  hospitalities  of  his 
table  during  the  time  that  the  army 
was  confined  to  Cambridge.  The 
British  were  satisfied  with  his  ofiicial 
conduct,  and  expressed  their  thanks 
to  him  most  fully,  when  they  left  the 
camp,  as  did  the  commander  in  chief 
on  tne  part  of  the  Americans.  In 
this  capacity,  he  had  a  fine  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  fortune;  the  officers 
were  liberal,  and  the  military  chest 
abundant;  but  the  country  wanted 
the  precious  metals,  and  he  gave  up 
all  he  had  accumulated  in  exchange 
fior  continental  paper,  all  of  which 
became  a  mockery  and  a  nuisance. 
Thus  were  patriots  rewarded.  The 
course  pt^rsued  was  worse  than  any 
agrarian  laws  ever  passed  by  Rome 
m  her  worst  days.  When  tne  con- 
stitution of  Massachusetts  went  into 
operation  in  1780,  Col.  Davis  was 
appointed  by  Governor  Hancock, 
Ctuarter  Master  General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, which  office  he  held  in 
every  change  of  party,  for  forty-five 
years,  with  credit  to  himself  and 
Vol.  III.  27 


honor  to  his  state.  In  1786—7,  he 
was  with  Greneral  Lincoln's  army, 
in  suppressing  the  insurrection  of 
Daniel  Shays,  as  it  was  called,  merely 
because  he  was  the  leader  of  the  dis- 
afiected,  but  who  in  fact,  was  but  a 
secondary  asent  in  the  affair.  Tliis 
was  a  period  of  great  gloom  and  dis- 
tress. So  much  was  the  confidence 
of  the  people  shaken  in  the  govern- 
ment, that  no  wood- wharfinger  would 
trust  the  faith  of  the  legislature  for  a 
load  of  wood,  and  all  that  was  burnt 
by  them  for  that  session  was  obtain- 
eu  on  the  credit  of  the  Serjeant  at 
Arms  of  that  body.  Generu  Davis 
gave  his  own  peuraonal  security  for 
many  of  the  articles  necessary  for 
his  department  for  the  campaign^ 
Patriotic  individuals  came  forth  as 
the  exigencies  arose,  and  the  Ci»m- 
mon wealth  was  saved  from  »  mia- 
ous civil  war.  As  the  army  ap- 
Eroached,  the  insurgents  fled^and 
ut  little  blood  was  spilt..  l%esei 
difficulties  had  a  good  effect,  the  legis- 
lature found  that  there  was « •point' 
beyond  which  human  nature  would' 
not  bear,  and  the  disaffected  were 
taught  the  strength  of  a  government ' 
founded  on  the  will  of  the  people. 
Several  of  the  insurgents  were  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason,  but  no  ono 
was  executed :  those  who  understood 
the  subject  best,  were  the  most  strenu- 
ous advocates  for  the  greatest  cle- 
mency. It  often  happens  that  there 
is  but  a  hair-lino  between  a  rebel  or 
traitor  and  a  patriot  Washington 
would  have  been  executed  as  a  rebel 
had  he  been  taken  in  the  first  cai&- 
paign  of  the  revohitionary  w«r.  Thi» 
the  enemy  avowed,  and  would  with- 
out doubt  have  corried  into  effect,  it 
they  had  been  able  to  have  taken 
him.  In  this  campaign  General  Da- 
vis had  two  brothers -who  had  senrerl 
as  officers  of  distinction  in  a  great 
part  of  the  revolationary  struggle. 
One  of  whom.  Captain  Robert  Davis, 
received  the  niffhest  -  encomiums  ol 
Washington,  when  the  great  com- 
mander visited  Boston,  in  1789,  and 
was  taken  up,  with  his  suit,  upon 
Suffolk  lines,  by  Davis'  artillery. 

General  Dans  was  elected  com- 
mander of  the  Ancient  and  Honora- 
ble Artillery  C(Hnpany,  which  has 
from  the  ftni  settlement  of  the  coun- 
try, been  the  P^lopidean  band  of  de- 
mocratic worthies  in  every  dark  how 
of  that  repi  i>Mc.    These  judges-knew 
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that  he  was  every  inch  a  soldier,  and 
in  every  principle  a  republican.  Du- 
ring the  war  of  1812,  although  then 
advanced  in  years^  he  was  prompt  in 
the  discharge  of  every   duty,   and 

!)roved  that  he  bad  lost  nothing  of 
lis  youthful  energy.  The  Governor 
confided  much  in  dm  military  experi- 
ence, and  he  was  a  favorite  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  militia  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. TLe  manners  of  Gene- 
ral Davis  were  of  the  old  school ; 
bland,  courteous  and  military.  He 
was  most  scrupulously  attentive  to 
any  rule  of  etiquette,  and  always 
rendered  every  attention  to  every 
soldier  or  citizen  who  came  in  hfs 
path  ol  duty  or  observation.  In 
every  vicissitude  of  life — and  he  ex- 
perienced many — ^he  always  acted 
with  fortitude,  and  arose  from  depres- 
sion of  circumstances  with  the  elas- 
ticity of  a  buoyant  and  powerful 
mind.  He  was  not  considered  as 
merely  a  military  man,  for  when  the 
first  expedition  was  fitted  out  in  that 
quarter  for  the  Pacific  Ocean  and 
North- West  Coast — ^a  land  then  only 
of  rumor  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 
.try,  he  was  offered  the  command  of 
the  enterprise,  but  the  claims  of  a 
large  family,  although  he  was  in 
prosperous  circumstances,  having  re- 
covered from  the  paper  money  shock, 
would  not  allow  him  to  think  of  the 
voyage.  When  President  Monroe 
visited  Boston  after  his  second  elec- 
tion^ General  Davis  was  introduced 
to  him  on  parade, — the  President  said 
to  him,  ".  I  am  happy,  General,  to  take 
by  the  hand,  the  oldest  officer  in 
commission  in  the  United  States  :"— 
"  Sir,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  happy 
to  see  still  at  the  head  of  my  country, 
a  soldier  who  drew  his  sword  to 
achieve  our  independence.  You 
know  what  it  cost,  and  how  to  main- 
tain it." 

General  Davis  lived  until  the  30th 
of  January,  1825,  when  he  expired 
alter  a  short  illness.  Few  men  were 
ever  more  faithful  to  their  country, 
more  true  to  their  families  and  friends, 
and  no  one  ever  exercised  a  better 
judgment,  or  ever  bore  a  loftier  spirit 
m  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  life, 
than  General  Davis. 

Joseph  Dennii^  one  of  the  Ameri^- 
can  littd'ati-^  native  of  Boston — was 
born  August  10,  1768,  and  graduated 
in  1790.  Ho  acquired  a  higti  reputa- 
tion as  a  belleslettres  scholar  while 


at  Cambridge.  He  read  law  with 
Benjamin  West,  at  Charleston,  in 
the  state  of  New- Hampshire,  and 
on  leaving  the  office  of  that  aistin- 
guished  advocate  and  statesman, 
opened  one  for  himself  at  Walpole. 
Here  he  published  a  papeo*  called  the 
Farmer  8  Museum^  which  became 
one  of  the  most  popular  periodicals 
in  the  country.  He  wrote  essays 
that  attracted  the  attention  of  ail 
readers.  They  were  plain  and  came 
to  the  understanding  of  every  class 
of  people,  and  at  the  same  time  had 
no  small  share  of  Addisonian  ele- 
gance and  taste  in  them.  Here  hs 
mot  daily  with  a  club  of  wits,  who 
were  too  fascinating  for  Dcnnie's 
habits  of  industry  and  regularity.  He 
was  of  a  delicate  and  irritable  tem- 
perament, and  could  not  do  without 
danger  wnat  many  others  did  with 
impunity.  Royal  Tyler,  a  drama* 
list,  a  poet,  a  wit,  a  lawyer,  and  a 
judge,  was  one  of  the  social  circle. 
He  was  full  of  story  and  song;  one 
of  those  of  whom  it  has  been  said 
that  the  Muses  wtrefond  to  inmre, 
but  aonutimta  blushtd  to  avow.  There 
are  others  now  living  who  made  up 
the  clul) — ^which  could  not  have  been 
inferior  to  that  graced  by  Foot  and 
Q,uin,  in  their  best  days  of  wit  and 
whim. 

Mr.  Dennie  commenced  the  Port 
Polio  in  1800,  having  been  a  clerk  in 
the  State  Department  for  two  or 
three  years  before  that  time.  This 
journal  soon  became  the  most  popui 
iar  in  the  United  States.  The  writmff 
in  it  was  of  the  best  taste,  diversified 
and  pleasing,  and  did  much  to  pat 
down  the  swelling  and  sesquipedaiias 
style  tlien  so  common  among  us. 
For  six  or  seven  years,  and  pemaps 
longer,  he  continued  to  wnte  for  bis 
paper,  with  considerable  assiduity; 
and  after  that  period  with  genius  and 
taste,  but  it  was  perceptible  then,  that 
evil  hours  at  times  came  over  him. 
and  that  he  was  not  what  he  haa 
been.  It  was  while  he  was  conduct^ 
ing  this  paper  that  the  syren  of  aon^ 
Thomas  Moore,  visited  this  country. 
and  became  familiarly  acquainted 
with  Dennie,  at  Philadelphia.  In  a 
chosen  circle,  those  scholara,  poeta^ 
witS)  and  satirists  enjoyed  the  Attio 
nights,  t§  the  farther  injury  of  poei 
Dennie'S'healtn.  Moore  was  young, 
and  could  bear  the  depnvatton  of 
sloep,  and  the  indulgenoea  of  tli» 


table,  and  it  must  be  confessed  he 
always  seemed  lo  enjoy  to-day,  as  a 
mere  preparation  for  the  morrow. 
While  he  seized  the  present  hour,  and 
left  the  next  to  chance:  with  Dennie 
it  was  not  so :  Moore  was  disgusted 
with  the  manners  and  habits  he  found 
at  the  city  of  Washington  at  that 
time,  and  expressed  his  sentiments 
with  great  freedom.  Dennie  should 
not  have  seen  Moore,  for  he  poisoned 
his  mind  against  American  society. 
Alter  their  acquaintance,  Dennie  be- 
gan to  complain  more  frequently  of 
the  neglect  of  genius,  and  of  the 
avarice  and  tasteicssness  of  his  coun- 
trymen,  and  murmuring,  called  this 
country  "  the  land  where  fancy  sick- 
ens, and  where  genius  dies." 

Dennie  expired  on  the  7th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1812,  a  victim  of  sensibility  ;— 
but  his  constitution  was  half  in  fault 
for  his  irrors.  and  when  the  hard 
featured  moralist  condemns  the  man 
for  not  doing  better  for  himsi^lf^  he 
should  remember  that  all  the  produc- 

ons  of  his  gifted  mind  assisted  in 
purifying  the  morals  as  welt  as  refin- 
ing the  taste,  and  arousing  the  genius 
and  mending  the  hearts  of  his  coun- 
trymen. 

•'  Tlie  evili  mfo  do  I'it*  after  iJwm, 
Til*  guitd  is  ofien  intvrred  wiili  ihetr  born.**. " 

Samubl  DsmBB,  a  distinguished 
lawyer  and  orator,  was  the  son  of  a 
merchant  of  the  same  name;  was 
born  in  Boston,  lt61,  and  died  at 
Athens  in  May,  1816.  aged  fifty-five. 
The  family  descended  ^om  the  Hu- 
guenots, who  fled  to  this  country 
from  Prance,  at  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantz.  It  is  not  a  little  re- 
markable that  some  of  the  men  of 
the  finest  talents  and  of  the  highest 
virtues  that  have  flourished  in  the 
United  States,  were  descended  from 
that  stock. 

He  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in 
1781}.  He  W8S  considered  a  young 
man  of  genius,  and  a  poem  of  his  on 
the  "  Progress  of  Science,"  delivered 
in  CollcgU'hall,  was  thought  to  bear 
marks  of  a  powerful  mind ;  but  poetry 
was  not  much  cultivated  nor  applau- 
ded at  that  time.  He  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  on  leaving  col- 
ic^, ana  pursued  it  upon  the  great 
principle  of  general  reasoning;  and 
followed  it  through  English  history, 
to  our  possession  of  the  common 
law,  as  that,  with  a  few  modifica- 
tions, was  the  law  of  the  land.    He 


despised  all  little  tricks  in  practice, 
and  often  declared  that  he  never 
pleaded  an  abatement  for  a  trifling 
mistake,  when  the  action  was  well 
founded.  He  commenced  practice  in 
the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  soon 
rose  to  distinction  at  that  bar,  and  ex- 
tended  his  business  to  Sunblk  and 
the  afljoining  counties.  He  was  in 
congress  soon  after  the  adoption  of  the 
constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  and 
became  one  of  the  best  orators  in  that 
body.  He  then  acted  with  the  federal 
party,  and  was  a  leader  among  them ; 
and  ne  had  an  opportunity  of  snowing 
his  eloquence  in  both  branches  of  con- 
gress, for  he  was  for  some  time  a 
senator  from  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Adams  made  him  secretary  of  war 
in  1800,  and  the  next  year  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  He  discovered  his 
usual  ability  in  those  offices.  When 
Mr.  Jefierson  came  into  power  he 
retired  from  office,  and  never  entered 
public  life  again,  though  requested  by 
Mr.  Madison  to  do  so,  during  ihe  last 
war.  From  the  time  he  left  Wash- 
ington, in  1801,  he  was  engaged  in 
all  the  important  cases  at  the  bar, 
not  only  in  his  native  state,  but  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  at  Washington:  and  for  fif- 
teen years  could  nardly  be  said  to 
have  nad  a  rival.  One  of  the  finest 
displays  of  his  eloquence  was  in  the 
trial  of  Selfridge  for  shooting  Austin. 
The  writer  can  never  forget  its  over- 
powering effects.  Mr.  Dexter  was 
associated  with  Mr.  Gore,  a  man  of 
great  argumentative  powers.  Grore 
confined  his  reasonings  to  the  law 
strictly  ;  Dexter  soared  beyond  it  all, 
and  reasoned  upon  that  code  of  ho- 
nor which  God  nad  written  upon  the 
heart  of  man— from  which  springs 
self-protection,  and  all  that  gives  dig- 
nity to  his  nature.  Selfindge  was 
acquitted,  as  he  should  have  been, 
botn  in  law  and  honor.  The  speeches 
as  ihey  were  printed  soem  umikc  the 
spoken  ones,  particularly  that  of  Mr. 
Dexter's.  It  is  not  so  powerful  as  it 
then  seemed ;  perhaps  the  stenogra- 
pher did  not  do  him  justice.  In  the 
same  year  the  wntcr  reported  a 
speech  of  Mr.  Dexter's  in  a  divorce 
case  in  high  life,  in  which  he  was 
opposed  by  Otis  and  Prescott,  law- 
yers of  much  standing.  This  was 
thought  to  be  a  greater  argument 
than  he  had  ever  made  before.  It 
wa$  mdeed  a  most  masterly  one. 
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A  sketch  was  kept  by  the  writer  of 
this  article  for  several  years,  but  was 
lost  in  the  great  fire  which  happened 
im  Newburyport,  the  last  day  of  May, 
ISll,  with  some  other  valuable  notes 
made  on  the  events  and  principal 
characters  of  those  times.  For  some 
years  before  the  last  war  he  had  be- 
come somewhat  estranged  from  many 
of  his  old  friends,  tmd  was  rather 
reserved  when  attending  courts. 
Prom  the  few  words  he  dropped  now 
and  then,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
ties  that  once  bouna  him  to  his  politi- 
cal friends,  were  soon  to  be  loosened. 
Tliis  opportunity  was  offered  him  at 
the  declaratiop  of  war.  He  then 
contended,  both  in  private  and  in 
public,  that  the  war  having  been  con- 
stitutionally declared,  it  was  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  good  citizen 
to  aid  the  government,  heart  and 
hand,  in  bringing  it  to  an  honorable 
close.  To  this^ect  he  offered  some 
resolutions  in  a  Boston  town-meeting, 
at  Fanueil-hall.  These  resolutions 
were  opposed  by  most  of  the  great 
men  of  that  city.  The  assembly 
voted  them  down  by  a  large  miyority. 
In  this  gigantic  labor  he  became  irri- 
tated and  chafed,  thinking  that  he 
was  used  rather  uncourteously ;  and 
from  that  day  he  separated  himself 
altogether  from  the  federal  party. 
In  1915,  he  was  the  candidate  of  the 
friends  of  the  war  for  Gtovemor  of  the 
state,  but  was  not  successful.  In 
1816  he  was  put  again  in  nomination, 
and  lost  his  elecnon  only  by  the  popu- 
larity of  General  Brooks,  who  had 
such  a  hold  on  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple for  his  revolutionary  services,  that 
all  ]>arties  united  in  thinking  highly 
of  hhn.  This  year  Mr.  D.  dieid  bdbre 
the  votes  were  declared. 

When  the  political  excitement  had 
passed  away,  all  were  ready  to  do 
justice  to  the  truly  great  man.  The/ 
remembered  his  arguments  and  his 
eloquence,  and  forgot  that  he  had  dif- 
fer^ from  his  friends;  or,  perhaps, 
began  to  think  that  his  views  on  great 
national  subjects  might  be  quite  as 
sound  as  their  own.  Mr.  Dexter  was 
not  only  a  powerful  but  a  singular 
orator.  He  resembled  no  one  on  the 
stage  at  his  time.  He  fought  all  his 
battles  by  main  strength.  Like  Ro- 
derick Dnu,  he  was  a  match  for  any 
one  who  dared  close  with  him,  but 
at  times  he  found  those,  who,  wanting 
his  bone  and  muscle,  had  more  skill. 


His  sentences  were  constructed  for 
the  greatest  effect  in  speaking,  and 
were  not  found  to  be  very  harmoni- 
ous on  paper.  He  was  often  pathetic 
in  debate,  when  warmed  by  his  sub- 
ject or  roused  by  opposition ;  bui  he 
was  not,  to  use  Cotton  Mather's 
quaint  expression,  speaking  of  a  fine 
eulogist,  *'  great  with  a  hearse ;"  for 
he  was  not  at  home  in  folding  the 
drapery,  in  throwing  the  plumes,  or 
spreading  the  pall.  His  oration  on 
Ames  is  as  cold  as  that  of  Pericles 
upon  the  thopsands  who  had  fallen 
in  the  wars  his  ambition  had  caused. 

His  person  was  of  a  commanding 
appearance,  tall,  stout,  of  herculean 
symmetry ;  his  features  were  laiige, 
and  strongly  marked:  his  com- 
plexion dark,  and  his  hair  became 
gray  early  in  life.  He  was  slow  in 
his  movements,  and  rather  inclined 
to  taciturnity ;  but  when  his  words 
began  to  flow,  he  was  the  centre  of 
the  circle,  the  object  of  attention,  for 
he  was  as  eloouent  in  conversation 
as  in  debate.  There  was  no  room  so 
large  that  he  could  not  fill.  Every 
word  that  he  uttered  in  Fanueil-haA 
was  so  distinct  that  it  reached  the  ear 
of  the  most  inattentive.  His  accentu- 
ation was  precise,  and  his  manner 
was  nearly  the  same  at  all  times. 
He  had  no  under  tones  of  delicacy  or 
sweetness.  He  could  not  "roar  you 
like  the  sucking  dove,"  but  it  must  be 
like  the  very  hon ;  and  like  the  mo- 
narch of  the  forest,  the  sound  of  his 
voice  seemed  to  silence  all  others. 
The  people  of  his  native  state  must 
always  nave  some  idol,  and  some- 
times they  change  him  as  often  as  the 
Athenians  did  meirs ;  but  for  many 
years  of  Dexter's  life,  he  was  not  the 
real  idol  of  their  fancy,  but  of  their 
judgment;  one  whom  they  were 
bound,  in  some  degree,  to  esteem, 
because  they  knew  nis  power.  He 
seldom  felt  the  dread  of  an  opponent, 
or  suffered  from  the  weakness  of 
modesty ;  he  knew  his  strength,  and 
marched  onward  to  his  work. 

After  he  left  Washington,  in  the 
five  years  that  ensued  berore  Parsons 
went  on  the  bench,  they  often  met 
in  opposition.  He  had  been  consi> 
derea  "  the  giant"  of  the  law  for  thirty 
years  by  the  bench  and  bar  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. One  instance  of  their 
meeting  is  particularly  remembered. 
George  Crowninshield  and  others 
were  mdicted  for  a  riot ;  the  provoca- 
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(ion  had  a  leaven  of  polidca  in  it,  and 
it  was  difficult  to  nnd  a  jury  that 
were  unbiassed ;  in  fact,  no  such  one 
was  ever  found.  After  three  attempts 
at  a  trial,  a  nolle  protequi  was  enter- 
ed. On  the  second  attempt  of  the 
attorney  general,  Sullivan  was  ab- 
sent from  ill  health,  and  Parsons  wsb 
appointed  by  the  court  to  support  the 
prosecution.  Dexter  was  the  counsel 
for  the  defendants.  It  was  a  trial  of 
strength,  and  many  old  lawyers 
thought  it  the  greatest  exhibition  of 
forensic  powers  that  was  ever  exhi- 
bited in  that  state.  The  eyes  of  the 
community  were  upon  them,  and  they 
knew  and  felt  it  Parsons  was  fami- 
liar with  every  principle,  and  with 
every  precedent  that  had  a  bearing  on 
the  cause,  and  fairly  made  out  a  leeal 
case  of  riot;  but  Dexter  denied  the 
law  he  produced  as  appUcable  to  the 
present  times,  and  contended  that  the 
progress  of  common  sense  had  come 
m  to  relieve  the  common  law  of  ma- 
ny of  its  absurdities ;  for  instance, 
the  statutes  against  witchcraft  in 
England  were  not  repealed ;  but  who 
would  be  so  absurd  as  to  condemn 
any  one  for  witchcraA  al  the  present 
day?  and  insisted  that  there  must 
have  been  some  wrong  intended,  or 
which  might  be  reasonably  expected 
to  flow  from  the  act  to  be  done,  to 
make  a  riot  There  was,  as  has  been 
intimated,  no  verdict ;  but  the  people 
were  gratified  with  these  great  men- 
tal gladiators,  for  the  space  of  two 
days  toother.  Parsons  went  on  the 
bench  m  1806.  and  Dexter  was  al- 
most constantly  in  his  court  These 
great  lawyers  always  treated  each 
other  with  profound  respect,  that 
which  arises  uom  a  high  consideration 
of  each  other's  intellect  They  were 
both  excellent  biblical  scholars,  and 
their  example  made  the  study  of  the 
scriptures  fashionable  among  law- 
yers. 

Mr.  Dexter  was  a  reformer~we 
mean  to  use  the  term  in  a  good 
sense.  When  he  came  to  the  bar 
there  were  in  Massachusetts  proper, 
and  in  Maine,  which  was  attached  to 
it,  more  than  a  hundred  judges  of  the 
court  of  com  mon  pleas.  Three,  four, 
or  five  to  each  county.  These  men, 
generally  speaking,  were  men  of 
some  influence  in  society,  but  there 
were  few  law  vers  among  them.  They 
mssumed  all  tne  dignity  of  the  bench, 
and  went  on  with  the  trials  with  all 


the  consequence  of  the  ermine  and 
the  scarlet  Dexter,  at  onc&  turned 
ui)on  this  mock  dimity  with  sove- 
reign contempt^  and  treated  the  infe- 
rior judges  as  inferior  men;  unless, 
as  it  sometimes  happened,  there  were 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
then  according  to  the  character  of 
the  person.  The  supreme  court  had 
thought  that  wisdom  consisted  in 
distance  and  aristocratical  airs;  he 
took  his  course  with  them,  giving 
(hem  all  proper  respect,  and  yicldiii^ 
no  single  right  of  an  advocate.  Thus 
reform  had  been  attempted  before, 
but  had  never  succeeded.  Dexter  was 
in  bad  odor  with  the  couri  for  a  long 
time,  and  severe  observations  passed 
between  them,  until  Sedgwick  was 
put  upon  the  bench  in  1802.  He  pro- 
ceeded in  new  style  with  the  bar. 
calling  the  members  brothers,  ana 
treating  them  as  such.  When  Pai^ 
sons  came  on  the  bench,  and  with 
him  Parker,  the  manners  of  the  bendi 
to  the  bar  were  altogether  changed, 
and  the  intercourse  between  them  nas 
since  been  most  bland  and  courteous. 
The  bar  of  his  state  should  put  upon 
the  monument  of  Dexter.  "  Here  rests 
a  great  lawyer,  who,  feeling  his  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  professional 
integrity,  treated  courts  with  respect, 
and  exacted  a  courteous  demeanor 
from  them ;  knowing  his  rights  as  an 
advocate,  he  never  courted  the  bench 
by  flattery,  nor  browbeat  witnesses  to 
gain  a  cause.  To  such  a  man  every 
young  lawyer  owes  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude that  can  never  be  repaid  but  by 
makins  a  solemn  determination  that 
when  he  has  power  and  influence,  he 
will  imitate  his  example." 

JosBPH  DoMBEY,  a  French  bota- 
nist and  traveller  of  much  celebrity, 
was  born  at  Macon,  February  22d, 
1742.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
study  of  medicine,  and  took  the  de- 

See  of  M.  D.  at  the  university  of 
ontpeiier.  He  there  imbibed,  un- 
der the  celebrated  professor  Gouan, 
a  taste  for  natural  nistory,  more  es- 
peeiaily  for  botany.  To  this  taste 
he  sacrificed  his  profession,  and  all 
prospect  of  emolument  from  that 
source.  Content  with  a  small  patri- 
mony, he  resigned  himself  to  the 
charms  of  nature  in  the  fine  country 
where  he  was  stationed.  The  soutn 
of  France,  with  its  varied  and  exten- 
sive coasts,  its  fertile  plains,  and  its 
wild  and  lofty  mountains,  was  his 
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first  theatre  of  observation.  When 
the  season  of  the  year  obliged  hiin  to 
retire  to  his  college,  ho  returned  to 
no  studies  but  sudi  as  favored  and 
improvcxl  his  darling  propensity. 
Whatever  time  was  not  devoted  to 
that,  was  jgriven  to  the  pleasures  of 
dissipation  incident  to  his  time  of  life, 
his  gay  and  a^eeable  character,  and 
the  society  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded. To  this  dissipation  he.  per- 
haps sacrificed  more  than  prudence 
could  justify,  and  it  was  fortunate  for 
his  moral  character  and  worldly  in- 
terest, probably  also  for  his  scienrific 
success,  that  he  removed  to  Paris  in 
1772,  to  improve  his  botanical  know- 
ledge, under  the  tuition  of  the  cele- 
brated Beninrd  de  Jussieu  and  he 
Monnier,  and  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  such  men  as  Thouin  and 
Rousseau.  In  1775,  he  travelled  to 
Berhe  to  visit  Haller,  whose  busy 
.ind  important  life  was  drawing  to- 
ivards  a  close.  While  rnmblinir  over 
the  Alps  in  his  return,  he  received  a 
fetter  from  his  friend,  Thouin.  in  Au- 
gust, 1775,  informing  him  that  M. 
Turgot  had,  on  the  recommendation 
of  Jussieu,  chosen  him  to  go  to  Peru, 
in  search  of  plants  that  might,  with 
advantage,  be  naturalized  in  Europe. 
He  returned  instantly  to  Paris ;  w^s 
presented  to  the  minister,  and  receiv- 
ed his  appointment,  with  a  sninry  of 
3,000  livres.  Part  of  this  was  oblig- 
ed to  be  mortgaged  to  pay  debts  in- 
curred by  his  youthful  prodigality, 
and  he  was  detained  till  the  Spanish 
court  had  given  its  consent  to  the 
undertaking,  which  could  not  he  pro- 
cur^  till  the  close  of  the  following 
year,  1776.  To  the  honor  of  Dom- 
bey  it  must  not  be  forgott?n,  that 
he  devoted  the  intermediate  period  to 
the  most  steady  application,  in  order 
to  qualify  himself  for  his  ercni  and 
delightful  undertaking.  Indeed,  if 
pleasure,  or  dissipation,  could  have 
drawn  him  aside  from  such  views,  he 
would  Utile  have  deserved  his  np- 
potntment,  or  his  subsequent  fame. 
On  arriving  at  Madrid  in  November, 
1776,  his  ardor  met  with  several  un- 
grateful checks  in  the  solemn  gravity 
and  misplaced  jealousy  of  the  Span- 
ish court,  who  encumbered  him  witli 
futile  instructions,  and  with  four  com- 
panions, each  of  whom  had  a  salarv 
of  10,000  livres.  Those  companions 
proved,  in  the  first  instance,  of  lit  tie 
use,  for  though  two  of  iheni  were  bo- 


tanical draughtsmen,  and  professedly 
destined  to  his  service,  Dombey  was 
never  allowed  even  a  copy  of  the 
drawings  they  made  under  his  direc- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
obliged  to  expend  his  own  salary  in 
buymg  paper  and  instruments  requi- 
site for  his  undertaking.  That  sala- 
ry had  indeed  been  doubled,  but  ir 
was  still,  even  with  the  economy  ho 
now  practised,  inadequate.  His  cou- 
rage, however,  failed  him  not.  A 
new  world  was  before  him,  and  no- 
thing chagrined  him  except  what 
delayed  his  voyage.  That  voyage 
was  happily  accomplished  m  six 
months,  and  he  amvsd  at  Lima, 
April  8,  1778,  where  he  obtained  a 
favorable  reception  from  the  Viceroy 
of  Peru,  Don  Emanuel  de  Guirrior, 
and  from  M.  de  Bordenave,  one  of 
the  canons  of  Lima,  an  old  acquaint- 
ance of  his  friend  Jus?ieu.  His  first 
botanical  expedition  towards  Q.uito, 
was  not  witnout  danger,  from  hordes 
of  runaway  negroes,  but  it  afforded 
him  an  abundant  harvest  of  speci- 
mens of  plants,  as  well  as  of  antiqui- 
ties, from  the  sepulchres  of  the  ancient 
Peruvians.  These,  with  thirty-eight 
pounds  of  platina,  and  a  collecuon 
of  seeds,  ne  sent  immediately  to 
Europe.  He  accompanied  his  col- 
lections with  two  manuscript  trea- 
tises of  his  own,  one  on  a  disease, 
which  he  attributed  to  the  immediate 
use  in  that  country  of  the  fruits  of 
capsicum  annuum^  Pkysalis  pube- 
8ctti8j&nd  aolanum  lycoptrricum  ;  and 
the  other  on  a  new  but  useless  spe- 
cies of  Laurus,  which  ignorant  ob- 
servers had  reported  to  the  Spanish 
Government  as  being  the  true  cinna- 
mon i  a  mistake  which  Dombey 
found  himself  obhged  to  rectify. 
He  was  employed  by  the  Viceroy  to 
analyze  some  mineral  waters  in  tliat 
nei«hborhood.  He  afterwards  set- 
tled for  a  time  in  the  mountainous 
province  of  Tarma,  beyond  the  Cor- 
dilliTas,  and  in  May,  1790,  visited 
Huanuco,  the  extremity  of  the  Spa- 
nish setrlements  in  that  direction. 
In  the  vast  and  almost  impervious 
forests  beyond,  he  ascertained  the 
fact  which  had  been  reported  of  the 
CiTtefuma,  or  Peruvian  bark,  being 
abundant  there,  though  previously 
supposed  to  grow  at  Loxaonly.  He 
determined  also  that  there  were  seve- 
ral species  of  this  valuable  drug,  all 
more  or  less  useful  in  medicine.    To 
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investigate  the  botanical  riches  of 
these  forests,  swarming  with  insects, 
and  filled  with  stacrnant  pestiferous 
vapors,  proved  a  labor  of  no  less 
danger  than  difiiculty.  As  the  trees 
there  are  mosldeoBcious,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  fell  two  of  them,  in 
order  to  obtain  perfect  specimens  of 
each  single  species.  Nor  are  the 
lofty  climbers,  which  bind  these  an- 
cient woods  into  one  entangled  mass, 
an  inconsiderable  impediment  to  the 
progress  of  the  botanical  traveller, 
their  flowers  being  no  less  inaccessi- 
ble than  those  of  the  trees  which 
support  them.  But  these  savage  re- 
gions soon  became  more  formidable 
to  our  travellers,  in  consequence  of 
their  more  savage  inhabitants,  200  of 
whom  were  advancing  by  night  to 

Elunder  them,  had  they  not  escaped 
y  a  precipitate  and  perilous  retreat 
to  Huanuco.  From  thence  Dombey 
returned  to  Lima,  where  various  cuffi- 
culties,  attended  by  various  resources, 
awaited  him.  The  celebrated  Necker, 
then  in  ^wer,  had  increased  his  pe- 
cuniary income,  but  it  was  still  not 
adequate  to  his  wants.  He  had, 
moreover,  to  encounter  the  scorn  of 
the  rich  and  ignorant  who  despised 
his  knowledge,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  bigotted  priesthood,  who  by  a 
natural  instinct  dreaded  it.  Though 
correct  and  wary  in  his  moral  and 
religious  deportment,  his  being  a 
Frenchman  was  enough  to  excite 
their  suspicions,  and  nothing  but  the 
public  protection  of  his  king  secured 
nim  from  the  fanes  of  the  inouisitors. 
Here,  however,  his  medical  know- 
ledge proved  of  the  greatest  use.  It 
augmented  his  income,  and  gained 
the  respect  and  favor  of  all  ranks, 
for  even  monks  themselves  did  not 
disdain  to  be  cured  of  their  diseases 
hy  a  French  philosopher,  who  was 
found  more  skilful  than  their  more 
orthodox  countrymen.  Thus,  self- 
interest  secured  what  sense  and  jus- 
tice could  not  obtain ;  and  the  situa- 
tion of  our  adventurer  was  still  far- 
ther improved  by  the  favor  which  his 
agreeable  person  and  manners  found 
with  the  fair  sex,  to  whose  assemblies 
the  young  and  lively  Frenchman  was 
no  unwelcome  guest.  Even  in  the  so- 
ciety of  Luna,  Dombey  met  with  some 
enlightened  and  disinterested  charac- 
ters, who  could  appreciate  his  merit, 
and  who  rendered  him,  from  time 
-o  time,  the  most  essential  services. 


Having  sent  off  his  second  c<illec-> 
tion  to  Lurop&  Dombey  returned  to 
Huanuco  in  cne  end  of  December, 
1780,  though  to  the  other  difficulties 
of  his  situation,  the  desolating  plague 
of  a  dvil  war  was  then  superadded. 
But  this  apparent  misfortune  turned 
out  to  bis  aavantafi[e.  He  roused  the 
latent  patriotism  of  the  Spaniards  by 
offers,  not  only  of  money,  but  even 
of  personal  services,  to  repel  the  in- 
surgents. Though  as  pecuniary  as- 
sistance was  very  properly  declined, 
his  zeal  was  publicly  applauded  by 
all  orders  of  people,  and  accompanied 
by  authentic  documents  of  their 
gratitude.  When  the  insurrection 
was  Quelled,  Dombey  presented  to 
the  public  hospital  the  sum  he  had 
offered  towards  the  defence  of  the 
state.  He  had.  shortly  after,  the 
mortification  of  hearing  that  his  first 
collection  had  been  taken  by  the 
English,  and  redeemed  at  Lisbon  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  Conse- 
9uently,  that  a  very  valuable  part  of 
it,  the  ancient  Peruvian  vases,  and  a 
complete  dress  of  one  of  the  Incfts, 
which  he  had  destined  for  his  own 
sovereign,  had  been  presented  to  the 
Spanish  monarch  by  Professor  Oite- 
ga,  duplicates  of  the  dried  plants  and 
seeds  only  having  been  forwarded  to 
Paris.  To  this,  as  legallv  just  he 
could  not  but  submit ;  but  when  com- 
plaints were  transmitted  to  him. 
'Uhat  the  herbarium  which  he  had 
made  for  the  French  King  was  supe- 
rior to  that  destined  for  tne  King  of 
Spain,"  he  ventured  to  represent  in 
his  turn  the  injustice  of  not  sending 
to  France  at  least  the  duplicates  of 
his  drawings. 

Dombey  m  the  meanwhile,  leaving 
his  more  recent  acquisitions  in  safety 
at  Lima,  undertook  a  journey  tc 
Chili.  This  had  alwa][S  been  a  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  mission,  on  ac- 
count of  the  nearer  resemblance  of 
its  climate  to  that  of  France,  which 
rendered  its  vegetable  productions 
more  iikdy  to  be  useful  there.  His 
journey  was  necessarily  attended  with 
vast  expense,  bat  his  character  was 
now  so  well  known  that  he  readily 
met  with  assistance.  He  arrived  at 
La  Conception  in  the  beginning  of 
1782,  where  his  adventurous  destiny 
had  prepared  for  him  far  other  cares 
and  pursuits  than  those  of  botany: 
The  town  was  afflicted  with  a  pesti- 
lential fever,  and  he  was  cautiooed 
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to  avoid  certain  infected  houses  where 
it  raged.  Instead  of  following  this 
advice,  he  devoid  hiniself  to  the  exer- 
cise of  his  medical  skill,  assisting  the 
poor  with  the  most  valuable  chanty  of 
his  advice  aa  well  as  with  food  and 
with  medicine,  and  avoiding  such 
bouses  only  as  were  not  infected.  His 
example  restored  the  public  courage, 
and  the  gratelul  people  wished  to  re- 
tain him,  wiUi  a  Ikandsome  stipend,  as 
thv^-ir  physician.  >ior  were  even  more 
tempting  attractions  wanted  to  fix 
hull  heic  for  lite.  He  was  no  longer 
point  U  at  as  an  iiur<itical  scarecrow, 
ior  even  tlie  lustiop  o(  La  Concep- 
tion endeavored  to  promote  liis  union 
with  a  young  lady  of  great  beauty 
and  riches,  on  woom  hts  merit  had 
made  impressions  as  honorable  to 
Uer»cll'  as  to  him.  From  motives  of 
misplatH^d  patriotism  he  tore  himself 
away,  to  pursue  the  primary  object 
(^his  life,  anobiect  which  would  have 
Leen  lk.'si  lui tilled  by  his  permanent 
resid-nce  in  Chili,  IJrom  whence  he 
might  at  leisure  have  communicated 
tli€  subs4*quent  fruits  of  bis  enquiries. 
But  the  lot  of  Dombey  was  cast  in 
labor  and  sorrow,  and  his  greatest 
mortifieations  were  yet  to  come. 
Having  added  greatly  lo  his  collec- 
tion ol  drawings,  shells  and  minerals^ 
13  well  }is  of  plants,  while  in  Chili. 
v.k1  luivnig  discovered  a  new  and 
nost  viduable  mine  of  quicksilver, 
Md  another  ol'  gold,  for  the  worthless 
and  ungrateful  government,  whose 
f(K>Ush  jealousies  rendered  almost  all 
l\is  own  acquisitions  finally  abortive; 
he  revisited  Lima  to  take  his  passage 
for  Europe.  A  jonmey  of  100  leagues 
among  the  Cordilleras,  made  at  his 
awn  expense,  had  miiiCQ  impaired  his 
iinunces  and  his  health,  but  he  re- 
fused the  repayment  which  the  coun- 
try, in  this  instance  not  unjust,  ofiered 
bim,  saying  that  "though  he  was 
devoted  to  the  service  of  Spain,  it 
was  for  his  own  sovereign,  who  had 
sent  him  to  pay  his  expenses."  While 
he  still  remained  at  Lima,  the  labors 
of  arranging  and  pecking  his  collec- 
tion of  natural  history,  wided  to  the 
fatigues  he  had  already  undergone, 
ancTthe  petty  jealousies  and  coatra- 
rieties  he  experienced  from  some  of 
the  Spaniards  in  power,  preyed  upon 
his  health  and  spirits ;  and  under  the 
idea  that  he  might  possibly  never 
reach  Europe,  he  wrote  to  his  friend 
Thouin,,  to  take  the  nccaaaary  pre- 
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cautions  for  the  safety  of  his  trea- 
sures on  their  arrival  in  a  Spanish 
porL  He  survived,  however,  to  un- 
dergo far  greater  aistresses  than  he 
hadyet known.  After narro wl y esca- 
ping  shipwreck  at  Cape  Horn,  and 
being  obliged  to  wait  at  the  Brazils 
till  his  ship  could  he  refitted,  which 
last  circumstance  indeed  was  favora- 
ble to  his  scientific  pursuits  and  ac- 
quisitions, he  reached  Cadiz  on  the 
22d  February,  1786,  with  all  the  feel- 
ings of  transport  which  an  approach 
to'  his  native  country,  a  generous 
ardor  to  communicate  his  knowledge 
and  to  relate  his  adventures,  and  a 
desire  to  revisit  the  friends  of  hia 
earlier  years,  could  excite  in  a  mind 
like  liis.  But  instead  of  the  recep- 
tion he  expected  and  deserved  from 
the  nation  he  had  chiefly  benefited, 
every  Spaniard  from  the  subtdtern  of 
the  custom-house,  to  the  ministers  of 
state,  seemed  leagued  to  mortify  him» 
and  to  render  his  labor,  even  for  their 
own  service,  of  no  effect.  He  was 
not  only  tormented  with  the  most 
pettifogging  and  dishonest  behaviour 
concerning  the  property  of  his  collec- 
tions, but  those  collections  were  ex- 
poseo,  without  discrimination  or  pre- 
caution, to  the  rude  and  useless  scru- 
tiny of  the  barbarians  at  the  custom- 
house, so  as  to  be  rendered  useless 
in  a  great  measure,  even  to  those 
who  meant  to  plunder  them.  The 
whole  were  thrown  afterwards  into 
damp  warehousefs  where  their  true 
owner  was  forbidden  to  enter.  Here 
they  lay  for  the  plants  to  rot,  and 
the  inestimable  collections  of  seeds 
to  lose  their  powers  of  vegetation* 
till  certain  forms  of  the  grave  and 
sapient  most  catholic  court  were  gone 
through,  which  forms,  as  it  after- 
wards appeared,  tended  chietiy  to 
the  rendering  their  plunjk^'r  ust'loss  to 
others,  rather  than  valuable  lo  their 
own  nation.  In  the  firsi.  place,  as 
much  of  these  treasures  bad  siiderod 
by  this  ill  treatment,  Dombey  was 
required  to  repair  the  injury  from  his 
own  allotment^  or  from  that  of  his 
master,  the  King  of  France.  With 
this  he  could  not  of  hin>self  coniplyr 
but  an  order  was,  for  some  politicu 
reason,  procured  from  the  French 
court,  and  he  was  ot>lig(x]  to  submit. 
He  could  never,  however,  obtain  that 
the  seeds  should  be  committed  lo  the 
earth  so  as  to  Itc  of  use,  and  hence 
the  gardens  of  Europe  have  beea 
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enriched  with  scarcely  half  a  score 
of  his  botanical  discoveries.  What 
had  been  given  him  for  his  own  use 
by  the  Viceroy  of  the  Brazils,  under- 
went the  same  treatment  as  the  resL 
Finally  he  was  required  to  fix  a  price 
iipon  the  sad  remains  of  his  collec- 
tions, which,  as  a  great  part  was 
French  national  property,  it  was 
obvious  he  could  not  do.  He  re- 
mained at  Cadiz  without  money  and 
without  friends.  His  only  hope  was 
that  he  might  hereafter  publish  his 
discoveries^  so  as  to  secure  some 
benefit  to  tne  world,  and  some  honor 
to  himself.  But  this  last  consolation 
was  denied  him.  Anxious  to  revisit 
his  native  land,  he  would  have  com- 
pounded f«r  his  liberty  with  the  loss 
of  all  but  his  manuscripts;  but  the 
tyrants,  in  whose  hands  he  lay. 
would  not  let  him  depart  till  they  had 
copied  all  those  manuscripts,  and 
bound  him  by  a  written  promise  never 
to  publish  any  thing  till  the  return  of 
his  travelling  companions.  In  the 
meanwhile  tnose  very  companions 
were  detained  by  authority  in  Peru ; 
and  in  after  times  the  original  botani- 
cal descriptions  of  Dombey  have, 
many  of  them,  appeared  verbatim, 
without  acknowleueinent,  in  the 
pompous  Flora  of  Peru  and  Chili, 
which  thence  derives  a  great  part  of 
its  value.  Thus  chagrinea  and  op- 
pressed, the  unhappy  Dombey  sunk 
into  despair,  tiJl^  no  longer  useful  or 
formidablt  to  his  oppressors,  he  was 
allowed  to  return,  with  such  parts  of 
his  collections  as  they  condescended 
to  leave  him,  to  Paris. 

There  the  writer  of  the  present 
article  knew  him  in  1786.  He  was 
no  longer  the  handsome  lively  votary 
of  pleasure,  nor  even  the  ardent  en- 
thusiastic cultivator  of  science.  The 
leaden  hand  of  tyranny  had  im- 
pressed its  own  stamp  on  his  coun- 
tenance, and  he  had  the  sallow,  silent, 
melancholy  aspect  of  a  depressed 
and  disappointed  Spaniard.  He 
chiefly  associated  with  his  faithful 
friends;  Le  Monnair  and  Thouin,  and 
in  their  society,  botanical  converse 
still  retained  its  charms.  To  the  con- 
tents of  his  own  collection,  which 
however  injured  and  diminished,  was 
still  a  very  interesting  one,  he  paid 
little  attention.  Bound  by  his  pro- 
mise, his  high  sense  of  honor  would 
not  let  him  make  the  proper  use  of  it, 
but  at  length  he  was  induced  to  part 


with  it  to  M.  de  Bufibn,  who  nobly 
exerted  himself  so  as  to  procure  from 
^vernment  a  pension  of  6,000  livres 
lor  Dombey,  and  60,000  livres  to 
pay  his  debts.  The  herbarium  was 
confided  to  M.  L'Heritier,  with  orders 
to  publish  its  contents.  This  was 
no  sooner  known  at  Madrid,  than 
interest  was  made  by  that  court  to 
defeat  the  measure^  and  the  court  of 
Versailles  was  not  m  a  condition  to 
dispute;  even  so  ui\just^  and  politically 
unimportant  a  requisition,  from  that 
ouartcr.  Bufibn  had  orders  to  with- 
draw the  herbarium,  but  L'Heritier 
on  the  first  alarm  had  taken  it  over 
to  London,  and  the  writer  of  this  nar- 
rative, with  his  lamented  friend, 
Broussonet,  and  his  draughtsman 
Redoute,  were  alone  entrusted  with 
the  secret  Happy  and  safe  in  a 
land  of  liberty  and  science,  L'Heri- 
tier remain^  about  fifteen  months 
devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  his 
object,  chiefly  under  the  hospitable 
roof  of  his  fnend.  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 
But  the  distressea  state  of  his  coun- 
try obliged  him  to  return,  and  his 
own  dreadful  and  mysterious  murder 
closed  the  scene. 

The  unfortunate  Dombey  had  long 
been  at  rest,  but  not  witnoui  fresh 
previous  toils,  and  aggravated  sufler- 
ings.  He  had  detennined  to  retire 
to  a  peaceful  retreat  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Jura,  where  he  had  a  friend 
devoted  to  the  love  and  cultivation  of 
plants.  His  pecuniary  circumstances 
were  now  easy,  and  he  resigned  hiii 
fatal  celebrity  without  regret.  He 
broke  ofi*  all  scientific  communica- 
tions, except  with  M.  Pavor,  one  of 
his  fellow-laborers  in  Peru,  and  who 
had  all  along  been  innocent  of  the 
execrable  machinations  against  his 
honor  and  his  peace.  He  refused  a 
place  in  the  French  Academic  des 
Sciences,  as  well  as  a  large  pecuniary 
ofi'er  from  the  Empress  of  Russia  for 
the  duplicates  of  his  collection,  say- 
ing, "ne  was  not  in  want  of  money, 
ana  he  had  most  pleasure  in  distri- 
buting his  specimens  amongst  ht& 
friends.'*  Even  one  of  the  Spanish 
ministry,  relenting  when  too  late, 
offered  him  a  large  sum  of  money  by 
way  of  indemnification,  which  Dom- 
bey with  due  spirit  absolutely  refus- 
ed. Residing  at  Lyons  for  some  time 
in  his  Way  towards  Switzerland,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  present  du- 
ring the  scige  of  that  town.     That 
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energsr  of  mind  which  neither  vanity 
nor  riches  could  call  into  aciion, 
revived  at  the  sight  of  distress  anil 
danger,  and  those  who  were  ready  to 
perish  found  the  wonted  assistance  of 
Dombey,  who  supplied  their  necessi- 
ties, and  healed  their  diseases.  But 
he  sickened  at  the  sig^ht  of  public 
miseries  on  every  side,  which  he 
could  not  alleviate,  and  he  procured 
a  commission  to  visit  North  Ame- 
rica, in  order  to  purchase  corn  from 
the  United  States,  and  to  fulfil  some 
other  objects  of  public  importance, 
especially  relating  to  science  and 
commerce.  A  tempest  obliged  him 
to  take  shelter  at  Guadaloupe,  and 
that  ill-fated  island  was  then  in  as 
distracted  a  state  as  the  mother 
country.  Having  been  sent  out  by 
the  French  republic,  he  was  conse- 
quently odious  to  the  royalist  gov- 
ernor, and  on  being  summoned  mto 
his  presc'nce,  he  rather  preferred 
makmg  his  escape  on  board  a  vessel 
freighted  by  some  republican  depu- 
ties for  Philadelphia.  But  before  he 
could  embark  he  wns  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison.  This  violence 
excited  a  public  commotion  in  his 
favor,  and  the  governor  thought  pro- 
per to  release  him.  In  laboring  to 
appease  the  tumultuous  mob,  which 
threatened  vengeance  on  his  enemies, 
he  was  thrown  accidentally  into  the 
river,  and  the  consequences  were 
nearly  fatal  to  his  life.  When  recov- 
ered he  waited  on  the  governor,  and 
though  found  innocent,  was  ordered 
to  quit  the  colony  in  the  American 
vessel  in  which  he  came.  That  ves- 
sel was  no  sooner  out  of  the  harbor, 
than  it  was  attacked  by  two  priva- 
teers, and  taken.  Dombey,  disguis- 
ed as  a  Spanish  sailor,  was  thrown 
into  a  prison  in  the  island  of  Mont- 
serrat,  where  ill  treatment,  mortifica- 
tion, and  disease,  put  a  period  to  his 
life  on  the  19th  February,  1796.— 
Prom  Trevelfa  Manuscript. 

William  Eaton.  Every  country 
has  its  own  chivalrous  cnaracters, 
and  our  own,  young  as  it  is,  abounds 
in  them.  A  volume  would  not  con- 
tain the  names  of  those  who  have 
passed  the  ord-nary  bounds  of  duty, 
m  the  high  callings  of  patriotic  dis- 
play. From  John  Smith  and  Miles 
Standish,  down  to  Wadsworth  and 
his  gallant  frionds,  who  made  them- 
selves a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  then- 
country's  glory,  there  have  not  been 


wanting  men  who  emulated  the  he* 
roes  of  antiquity :  Among  these  may 
be  ranked  Wdham  Eatun,  who  was 
born  at  Woodstock,  in  Connecticut, 
on  the  20th  of  Febniary,  1764.  His 
father  was  a  small  farmer,  and  Wil- 
lia?n  was  one  of  thirteen  children. 
He  was  considered  a  bright  boy,  and 
distinguished  himself  in  the  common 
school  in  his  native  town,  the  good 
people  of  which  thought  him  destined 
to  make  a  superior  man,  but  nothing 
offering  to  suit  him  in  the  way  of 
traffic,  or  as  a  profession,  he,  at  six- 
teen years  of  oee,  enlisted  as  a  com- 
mon soldier.  In  this  situation  he 
remained  until  1783,  when  he  was 
discharged  with  the  rank  of  corporal. 
He  was  now  determined  on  the  smdy 
of  the  languages,  and  by  dint  of 
application,  yet  with  very  little  as- 
sistance, he  prepared  himself  to  enter 
Dartmouth  college.  On  leaving  col- 
lege, in  order  to  earn  a  subsistence, 
he  commenced  a  school  which  he 
continued  for  three  years;  but  he 
was  not  satisfied  with  his  employ- 
ment, and  panted  for  something  of 
a  more  active  nature.  The  Houst; 
of  Representatives  in  the  state  of 
Vermont,  made  him,  for  a  time, 
their  clerk,  after  which,  by  the  re- 
commendations of  individual!*  of  that 
state,  he  obtained  a  captain's  com- 
mission in  the  army  of  the  Uniit'd 
States.  Heproceeded  to  the  frontiers  j 
with  his  company  where  he  served  . 
under  General  Wayne,  and  gaimnl 
the  reputation  of  a  gallant  offir>er.  In 
1797,  he  was  appointed  consul  at 
Tunis.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties 
in  this  office,  he  was  frequently  em- 
broiled with  the  Bey,  and  his  life 
endangered  by  the  daring  and  inde- 
pendent course  he  pursued.  He  may 
be  said  to  have  bearded  the  barbarian 
in  his  castle.  The  course  of  his  con- 
duct in  this  situation  was  such  as  no 
representative  of  any  Christian  power 
had  ever  set  an  example,  and  ho 
escaped  death  by  a  miracle.  About 
this  time,  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli  de- 
clared war  against  the  United  States. 
The  reigning  Bashaw  was  a  usurp  r, 
and  the  lawful  one,  his  brother,  was 
at  Tunis  in  exile.  Eaton  concerte  1 
a  plan  with  the  exile  to  attack  Tripoli 
by  land,  while  our  squadron  should 
co-operate  with  them,  on  the  sea 
shore.  Eaton  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  laid  his  plan  before  our 
government;  but  they,  thinking  the 
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■cheme  altogether  too  romantic,  yet 
not  wishing  wholly  to  discourage  it, 
made  hun  agent  for  the  government ; 
and  he  sailed  with  the  fleet  for  the 
Mediterranean.  He  proceeded  to  Al- 
exandria, and  by  address  and  man- 
agement, prevailed  on  the  Viceroy  of 
Egypt,  to  suffer  him  to  have  an 
interview  with  the  exiled  Bev,  who 
was  now  among  the  Mamalukes,  in 
a  most  dit<tres8ed  situation.  They 
met  near  Grand  Cairo,  and  entered 
into  a  convention,  for  the  purpose  of 
attacking  Tripoli.  Eaton  was  to 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  land 
forces.  Their  army  consisted  of  a 
few  American  sailors,  a  small  com- 
pany of  artillery,  a  few  straggling 
Greeks,  the  servants  of  Hamet  Ba- 
shaw, and  some  camel  drivers.  With 
this  motley  band,  he  dashed  across 
the  desert,  in  the  most  noble  style, 
fearless  of  all  difficulties.  They  were 
joined  bv  a  few  Arabian  cavalry,  and 
after  suffering  every  hardship,  arising 
from  hunger,  thirst,  and  a  scorching 
sun,  they  reached  Bomba,  where 
thev  found  the  Argus  and  Hornet, 
unncr  the  command  of  Captain  Hull, 
who  supplied  him  and  his  men  with 
provisions.  The  array  of  near  four 
hundred,  continued  their  march  to 
Deme.  On  the  25th  of  April,  1804, 
they  encamped  near  the  city,  on  an 
emmence    which    commanded    the 

glare,  and  forthwith  sent  in  a  flag  to 
emand  a  surrender.    The  inhabi- 
I      tnnts  of  Derne  thought  the  exiled 
I      Bey  was  demented  and  treated  the 
I      summons  with  contempt.    A  furious 
I      assault  was  made  by  this  strange 
I      army,  and  the  place  was  carried  after 
',      a  short,  but  desperate  action.    Six- 
teen days  afterwards,  several  thou- 
sand troops  of  the  Bashaw's  army 
attacked  the  victors,but  were  repulsed 
{      with  great  loss.     Shortly  after  this 
another  attack  was  made  upon  Ea- 
ton's f  irces,  and  again  the  Tripoli- 
tans  were  defeated.    Eight  days  after 
this  engagement,  another  battle  was 
fought,   in  which  Eaton  contended 
with  ten  times  his  force.    In  this  he 
would  havo  been  successful,  but  at 
the  precise  moment  when  victory 
was  about  to  perch  on  his  adventu- 
rous standard,  he  received  the  appall- 
ing intelligence^  that  the  American 
Commissioners  m  the  fleet,  had  made 
a  peace  with  the  Bashaw  then  in 
p  1  wer.    It  was  stipulated,  that  E'lton 
should  evacuate  Derne,  and  repair  to 


the  fleet.  This  was  a  death-blow  to 
his  hopes.  He  felt  himself  insulted 
and  disgraced,  to  be  obliged,  after  all 
his  exertions  and  sacrifices,  to  leave 
his  friends  like  a  recreant  or  a  cow- 
ard ;  but  there  was  no  other  course 
for  him  to  pursue.  Hamet  Ba.<*haw 
came  to  the  United  States  with  a  few 
of  his  followers,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  army  fled  to  the  mountains. 
The  Commissioners  acknowleged 
that  his  success  paved  the  way  to 
the  treatjr  of  peace.  The  President 
of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to 
Congress,  spoke  highly  of  General 
Eaton's  services;  and  the  citizens 
every  where  hailed  him  as  wor- 
thv  of  a  place  in  the  lists  of  chi 
valry. 

Something  more  substantial  than 
praise  was  awarded  him  by  the  slate 
of  Massachusetts,  the  legislature  of 
which  granted  him  lO,OCk)  acres  of 
land,  as  a  reward  for  his  heroism  and 
services.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
the  honors  bestowed  on  himj  his 
feelings  were  wounded  beyond  a  cure. 
He  could  not  forget  that  the  laurt.'! 
was  within  his  grasps  and  that  ii  had 
been  snatched  from  him,a8  he  thought 
by  envious  feelings  at  his  prosptH^t  of 
brilliant  success.  The  pjopic  of  the 
town  in  which  he  resided,  elected  him 
as  their  repres  -nlative  to  the  legisla- 
ture of  Massachusetts,  and  he  was 
received  in  Boston  with  every  mark 
of  attention.  There  he  entered  deeply 
into  public  burliness,  and  s^^emed  anx- 
ious to  become  an  orator.  He  had  a 
good  voice,  a  fine  command  of  ex- 
pressive language,  and  at  first  niruie 
a  strong  iinprossion  upon  the  public ; 
but  he  talked  when  ne  had  not  ex- 
amined the  subject,  and  often  involved 
himself  in  blunders,  from  which  lie 
had  no  art  to  get  free;  and  atlonsfih 
lost  his  influence  in  debate.  He  was 
chafed  by  the  slightest  opposition,  and 
such  irritability  will  never  do  for  one 
who  enters  upon  the  arena  of  debate. 
He  became  irregular  in  his  habits  and 
sought  to  drown  his  sorrows'  in 
the  wine  cup;  but  he  forgot  that 
miseries  are  sadlv  multiplied  by  drink, 
as  images  are  in  the  vision  of  the  ine- 
briated. He  died  in  1911.  In  some 
of  his  compositions,  there  is  a  depth 
and  force  that  is  impressive-  His 
mind  was  of  an  epic  cast,  and  had 
he  lived  in  the  days  of  the  crusades, 
his  name  would  have  been  nuniberea 
with  the  Dunois'  of  song.  J. 
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WiLUAM  Ellery,  one  of  the  sign- 
ers of  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, was  born  at  Newport,  on  the 
22d  of  December,  1727.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Cambridge  College,  and 
was  Graduated  with  the  class  of  1747. 
He  then  commenced  the  study  of 
law,  and  practised  in  his  native  town 
with  success.  The  respectability  of 
his  family,  added  to  his  own  talent 
and  acquirements,  soon  save  him  a 
fair  share  of  business.  Mr.  Ellery 
was  a  good  classical  scholar,  and  re- 
tained liis  knowledge  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  which  most  business  men 
soon  forget.  He  was  early  distin- 
guished as  a  son  of  liberty,  and  took 
an  active  part  in  all  those  great  pre- 
liminary acts,  which  led  to  the  revo- 
lution. He  was  sent  to  the  conti- 
nental congress  in  1775,  in  which 
body  he  held  a  conspicuous  place 
particularly  in  its  maratime  and  com- 
mercial concerns.  He  represent- 
ed a  commercial  community,  and 
was  not  unmindful  of  their  rights 
or  their  interests.  The  members  of 
congretjs  soon  saw  his  characteristic 
bent,  and  put  him  on  all  commercial 
cojnmittees.  He  shared  largely  in 
the  distresses,  as  well  as  in  the  glory 
of  the  revolutionary  conflict,  for  his 

Croperty  was  plundered,  and  his 
ouse  consumed  by  the  torch  of  the 
invader  of  his  native  town.  All  this 
he  bore  with  fortitude  and  patriotic 
magnanimity.  During  this  period, 
he  was  also  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
court  of  the  state' of  Rhode-Island. 
He  continued  a  member  of  congress 
until  1735.— When  the  Federal  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  he  was  ap- 
f)ointed  by  General  Washington  col- 
e^tor  of  the  port  of  Newport,  which 
oflife  he  held  until  his  death.  The 
malignity  of  party  spirit  did  not 
reach  him,  for  ne  was  above  iu  He 
died  in  office  at  a  more  advanced 
age  than  any  other  man,  who  ever 
held  a  public  trust  in  this  country. 
On  the  15th  of  February  1820,  in 
the*  ninety-second  year  of  his  age, 
this  venerable  patriot  expired.  He 
retained  his  partiality  for  tne  classics 
to  the  last.  It  is  said  he  died  with 
Cicero  in  his  hand.  Well  might 
the  mighty  orator  say,  that  letters 
amongst  other  things,  are  the  charm 
of  old  age. 

William  Embrson,  a  clergyman 
of  Boston,  was  the  son  of  the  Rev. 
William  Emerson,  of  Concord.  Mas- 


sachusetts, who  was  80  zealous  a 
patriot  that  when  the  troubles  arose 
between  this  country  and  England, 
he  left  an  affectionate  family  and  a 
good  parish  to  follow  the  American 
army  as  a  chaplain,  to  strengthen 
their  hands  in  the  cause.  But  it  was 
his  fate  to  fall  a  victim  to  disease  in 
the  northern  campaign  of  1776.  The 
father  of  the  chaplain  was  a  ministei 
at  Maiden  in  tne  same  common- 
wealth. A  greater  number  of  the 
name  is  to  be  found  on  the  catalogue 
of  Harvard  University  than  of  any 
other;  the  flrst  Emerson  was  a  class- 
mate with  Increase  Mather  in  1656. 
The  subject  of  this  sketch  was  born 
in  1769,  and  graduated  in  1789.  After 
the  usual  course  of  studies  in  theolo- 
gy he  was  settled  at  Harvard,  1792— 
a  country  town  in  his  native  state. 
Here  he  was  so  attentive  to  his 
studies  and  his  parochial  duties,  that 
his  fame  was  soon  spread  through 
all  the  churches.  He  wrote  his  ser- 
mons with  great  care  and  taste,  which 
was  not  then  common  among  cler- 
gymen, who  as  a  body  were  negli- 
gent of  style,  and  elegance  of  com- 
position. In  1799,  Mr.  Emerson  waa 
installed  pastor  of  the  first  church 
in  Boston.  He  was  in  this  new  sita- 
ation,highly  esteemed  for  the  amenity 
of  his  manners ;  the  extent  of  his 
classical  and  theological  attainments, 
and  for  the  apostolical  purity  of  his 
life.  In  1804,  anxious  to  see  the 
literature  of  our  country  advancing 
to  respectability  and  desirous  that  in 
letters  and  science  we  should  begin 
to  think  for  ourselves,  he  took  upon 
himself  the  editorship  of  the  Antno- 
logy,  a  periodical  printed  in  Boston, 
out  of  which  has  grown  the  North 
American  Review,  a  leading  journal 
in  this  country. 

The  constitution  of  Mr.  Emerson 
was  never  robust,  and  he  did  not 
think  of  the  necessity  of  exercise  and 
relaxation,  early  enough  in  life  to 
counteract  the  effects  of  sedentary 
habits  and  he  fell  a  victim  to  con- 
sumption in  the  42d  year  of  his  age^ 
dying  on  the  11th  May,  1811. 

At  his  funeral  a  sermon  was 
preached  by  that  eloquent  and  inter- 
esting divine,  Joseph  Stevens  Buck- 
minster,  then  a  clergyman  of  Boston, 
who  the  neJLt  year  followed  his  friend 
Emerson  to  the  grave.  In  this  ser- 
mon Buckminster  made  the  following 
remarks. 


"  In  lookiner  over  the  list  of  our 
prcdL'cessora,  I  find  the  names   of 

COLMAN,  FOXCRAFT,  CoOPER,  ChAUN- 

CY,  Clabks,  Thatcher,  and  now  alas, 
Emeesok,  who  have  successively 
been  called  to  perfonn  this  last  ser- 
vice before  they  were  themselves 
brought  into  the  house  of  God,  no 
lonser  the  living  speakers,  but  the 
lifeless  subjects  of  discourse.  Such 
has  been  the  order  of  their  removal 
from  office ;  such  the  order  in  which 
the  survivor  has  stood  over  the  re- 
mains of  his  brother ;  thus  have  they 
followed  in  alternate  regularitv  to  the 
place  appointed  for  all  uving." 

Probably  these  remarks  arose  from 
a  presentiment  that  he  should  be 
called  next.  The  disease  to  which 
he  was  a  victim  was  then  preying  on 
the  eulogist,  and  he  was  gathering 
his  robes  about  him  to  die. 

The  publications  of  Mr.  Emerson 
were,  sermons  at  the  Artillery  elec- 
tion, Boston,  1799— before  the  Rox- 
bury  Charitable  Society,  Sept  1800— 
at  ttie  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Robert 
Smiley,  Sept.  1801.  Boston  Oration, 
4th  of  July.  1802.  Sermon  on  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thatcher, 
1802— on  the  ordination  of  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Beede,  1803— on  the  death 
of  Charles  Austen,  1806— Discourse 
before  the  Humane  Society,  1807 — 
at  the  ordination  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Clarke,  Burlington,  1810.  Also,  four 
discourses  in  the  Christian  Monitor, 
numbered  1,  2,  3.  7.  He  made  a 
collection  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
for  the  use  of  churches.  Some 
sketches  of  the  annals  of  the  first 
church  in  Boston,  from  his  pen, 
were  published  after  his  death. 

The  life  of  Mr.  Emerson  was  one  of 
study,  and  of  the  faithful  performance 
of  every  duty  as  a  son,  husband,  pas- 
tor, citizen,  and  father  j— but  his  chief 
distinction  from  a  great  many  good 
men,  was  his  exertions  in  the  cause 
of  literature.  He,  with  several  others 
in  Boston  and  vicinity,  early  entered 
into  literary  associations,  whose  in- 
fluences were  diffused  through  the 
country.  They  attempted  to  bring 
into  discredit  ttiat  bad  taste  then  so 

Crevalent  among  writers,  andparticu- 
irly  among  clergymen.  Sermons 
were  then  too  often  disgraced  bv  con- 
ceits, and  overloaded  with  anecta- 
tions ;  quaint  phrases  and  new-coined 


critic  of  that  day— itfcjki^ght  •a 
sermon  was  good  for  nolKTng  iKal' 
has  no  snags  to  tear  the  sinner's 
heart"  forgetting  that  the  razor  whet 
in  oil  cuts  the  deepest^  Mr.  Emer- 
son lived  to  see  the  dawning  of  a 
better  taste,  and  his  own  example 
followed. 

Thomas  Addis  Emmet  was  bora 
in  Cork,  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
in  1764.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  but  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, to  study  medicine^  where  he 
took  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1784. 
He  was  at  this  time  distinguished  for 
his  genius  and  acquirements.  From 
Edinburgh  he  made  the  tour  of  the 
oontinentj  and  visited  the  most  cele- 
brated schools  in  luly  and  Germany, 
and  was  received  as  one  of  distinction 
among  them.  He  had  a  brother,  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  the  Irish  bar. 
whose  death  made  Thomas  Addis* 
father  anxious  to  have  him  study  the 
law. 

In  obedience  to  his  father's  wishes 
he  entered  the  temple  in  London,  and 
after  two  years  was  admitted  to  the 
Irish  bar,  at  Dublin,  in  1791 .  Here  he 
soon  rose  to  distinction — ^but  he  was 
not  destined  to  pursue  his  professional 
course  in  that  country :  for  at  this 
time  the  doctrines  of  the  French 
revolution  had  spread  over  Ireland, 
and  had  awakened  every  one  to  a 
paroxysm  of  patriotism.  His  tem- 
perament was  such  that  he  could  not 
oe  inactive,  and  he  was  charged  with 
having  been  in  correspondence  with 
the  emissaries  of  France,  and  one  ot 
the  principal  men  in  organizing  the 
united  Irishmen.  Mr.  Kmmet  was 
for  a  long  time  in  prison,  but  after  the 
treaty  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent  to 
Fort  George,  in  Scotland.  He  had 
offended  sufficient! jr  to  have  been 
made  a  victim,  but  his  popularity  was 
such  that  it  would  have  been  dan- 
gerous to  have  destrojred  him.  Franco 
did  not  act  in  good  faith  towards  Ire- 
land; Bonaparte  was  more  intent  in 
conquering  states  than  in  freeing 
them.  Mr.  Emmet  considered  Na- 
poleon the  greatest  enemy  that  Ire- 
land ever  had.  The  conqueror  of 
nations  was  more  devoted  to  his  own 
glory  than  to  the  liberties  of  man- 
kind. Mr.  Emmet  suffered  from  a 
long  oonfinementj  cheered  only  by 
the  company  of  his  wife,  who  volnn- 


adjectives  were  considered  marks  of  tarily  shared  his  con^nement.    Mr. 
geniiu;  and  to  use  the  words  of  a  I  Emmet  was  declared  a  state  prisoner, 
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with  a  few  others,  for  several  years. 
The  Gtovernor  of  the  fortress  in  which 
he  was  confined,  was  a  high-bred 
gentleman,  and  made  his  prisoners 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  and  at 
last  released  Mr.  Emmet  on  his  own 
responsibility.  From  Scotland,  Mr. 
Emmet  went  to  France,  and  after 
remaining  there  some  time  took  refuge 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  now 
near  40  years  of  age,  and  had  suffered 
enough  to  break  down  a  common 
man.  At  first  he  was  in  doubt  which 
profession  to  pursue,  medicine  or  law. 
He  visited  Washington  city,  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  was  admit* 
led  to  the  bar  of  that  territory,  but 
he  thought  of  settling  in  Ohio  as  a 
state  of  great  promise,  and  free  from 
the  curse  of  slavery — but  he  was  in- 
<iuc^  to  fix  his  residence  in  New- 
York,  by  the  persuasion  of  George 
Clinton,  by  whose  influence  all  dim- 
<:ulties  in  the  way  of  his  practising  at 
t!io  New- York  bar  were  removed.  De 
Witt  Clinton  also  became  a  friend  of 
Mr.  Emmet,  and  used  his  influence — 
always  truly  great — to  get  the  stran- 
ger into  professional  business.  He 
was  no  sooner  admitted  than  his 
briefs  were  as  numerous  as  he  could 
wish.  He  had  some  alight  difficulties 
to  encounter,  but  he  liv^  them  down, 
and  won  the  wise,  whofrotCTud  before, 
to  smile  al  last.  Bus  feelings  haa 
been  so  deeply  wounded,  that  he  could 
not  be  still,  and  on  every  occasion 
where  bis  own,  or  his  country's 
wrongs  were  alluded  to  he  became 
the  lion.  His  contest  with  the  patriot 
Rufus  King,  was  one  of  great  bitter- 
ness. They  have  gone  down  to  the 
tomb,  and  charity  should  soften  their 
asperities  by  believing  that  both  were 
honest  men,  estranged  bv  extremely 
ditferent  views  of  the  rights  of  man, 
and  of  the  proper  and  best  interests 
of  society. 

In  I8I2,  Mr.  Emmet  was  made 
Attorney  General  of  the  state  of  New- 
Vork,  and  discharged  the  duties  of 
the  oflice,  for  the  short  time  he  held 
it,  with  great  ability  and  integrity. 
In  private  life,  Mr.  Emmet  was 
bland,  courteous,  friendly  and  ac- 
cessible. All  hifl  errors  of  thinking 
or  feeling,  arose  from  a  heart  too  big 
■for  a  human  bosom.  In  thinking  on 
the  wrongs  of  his  country,  he  spoke 
with  a  toiigue  of  fire.  His  soul  pant- 
ed for  the  power  to  annihilate  the 
fi*esof  Inland,  but  he  was  too  wise  to 


believe  that  he  should  ever  possess 
it.  The  destinies  of  that  country  ars 
yet  in  darkness  and  in  doubt ;  but  this 
darkness  was  made  intensely  horn- 
ble  by  flashes  of  prophetic  feeling  that 
seemed  for  moments  to  illuminate 
his  mind. 

Mr.  Emmet  had  in  his  elements  a 
combination  which  dull  men  do  not 
understand,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
often  exists,  a  prolific  imagination 
and  a  gushing  neart,  with  a  truly 
logical  mind.  He  read  much  and 
thought  more,  and  if  a  fault  could  be 
found  in  his  argument,  it  was  that  he 
waxed  too  warm  before  the  fight  had 
thickened.  He  knew  all  that  had 
been  said  upon  his  case,  and  ponder- 
ed deeply  upon  what  might  be  added. 
If  sometimes  he  convinced  himself 
of  the  soundness  of  his  argument 
before  others  had  become  satisfied,  he 
continued  until  all  were  sure  that  he 
had  not  contented  himself  with  a 
superficial  survey  of  his  subject  He 
put  more  of  personal  friendship  into 
a  case  than  perhaps  is  prudent  for 
an  advocate  at  any  time.  In  some 
of  his  forensic  fights,  from  some, 
perhaps,  accidental  partialitv,  he 
seemed  to  hug  his  client  to  his  bosom 
as  Peruvian  RoUadid  the  child  of  the 
woman  he  loved,  but  not  his  own, 
to  the  pouring  out  of  the  fountains 
of  life, — ^for  instance  his  speeches  for 
Judge  Van  Ness,  for  Fulton,  and  his 
clients  the  united  Irishmen,  whenever 
and  wherever  he  defended  them — and 
perhaps  a  hundred  others.  If  he  felt 
that  he  was  crowded  upon  and  chafed, 
he  was  most  powerful  in  his  retorts — 
but  always  gentlemanly  in  his  lan- 
guage. Pinkney  felt  the  edge  of  his 
sarcasm^  and  many  others  his  cut- 
ting satire. 

Mr.  Emmet  had  many  advantages 
over  other  men.  He  was  a  fine  clas- 
sical scholar  and  had  studied  two 
professions,  which  gave  him  a  broad- 
er view  of  human  nature  than  those 
exclusively  bred  to  any  one  profession 
could  possibly  possess.  One  of  bis 
professions  leads  the  mind  through  all 
the  mysteries  of  physics,  and  the 
other  to  the  science  of  metaphysics, 
and  those  years  of  misfortune  we 
have  recounted,  were  not  without 
their  uses  on  his  powers  of  reasoning 
and  reflecting;  as  the  waters  sprinK- 
led  on  the  coal  of  the  forge,  while 
the  bellows  are  plying,  makes  the 
central  heat  more  intense.    The  per- 
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son  of  Mr.  Emmet  was  above  the 
common  size.  His  features  had  an 
expre;;8ion  of  sorrow  about  them. 
The  first  impression  that  one  had  oo 
looking  at  Mr.  Emmet,  would  induce 
him  to  say,  there  is  one  who  has 
thought  much  and  suffered  much— 
the  very  tonss  of  his  voice  had  a  touch 
of  lamentation  in  them. 

Mr.  Emmet  suffered  from  no  lin- 
gering disease,  but  died  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  dutjr,  and  according  to 
his  own  wishes  with  his  harness  on. 
He  had  been  engasad  in  a  cause  of 
great  importance— that  of  the  Sailors 
Snug  Harbor— and  was  proceeding  in 
the  argument,  when  be  fell  in  an  ap- 
popletic  fit  and  expired  in  the  course 
of  the  following  nighL  He  was 
greatly  lamentecT  by  alt  classes  of 
people;  and  particularly  b  v  the  court 
and  tne  bar.  All  the  clouds  that 
lowered  about  him  on  his  arrival  in 
this  country,  had  been  made  bright 
and  shining  by  his  honorable  course 
of  conduct,  and  he  fell  as  it  were  oo 
the  bosom  of  an  affectionate  and  an 
admiring  commumty.  A  monument 
of  white  marble,  surmounted  with 
a  bust,  an  excellent  likeness,  has 
been  erected  in  the  court-room  where 
he  was  seized  with  his  fatal  illness, 
with  this  inscription : 

THOMJB  AOmS  CMMET, 

Vlro— 
Doctrin«,Jur«,  icieDiia,  eloquentia, 

VrtraUiilimlmti 
Ini*r,  hae,  vibwllia  at  oflcii  maiifln, 
SiibiUf  re  >rt«,  oomipio 
Bocii,  foreiuvs,  pora«rmnt. 

Not  contented  with  all  these  marks 
of  deep  grief,  his  friends  have  erected 
to  his  memory  a  noble  monument  in 
St.  Paul's  church-yard  in  the  citv  of 
New- York.  It  stands  near  the  flag- 
stone of  Broadway,  with  several  per- 
tinent inscriptions,  which  are  read  by 
the  passing  traveller  every  day  of  the 
year,  and  some  of  his  countrymen 
are  seen  gazing  at  it  from  mom  to 
night— shedding  the  salt  and  bitter 
tear  of  recollection  at  departed  great- 
ness, and  their  country's  wronss. 

"The  monument,"  says  theNew- 
Vork  Mirror,  "  is  an  obelisk  consist- 
ing of  one  entire  block  of  white  mar- 
ble, about  thirty  feet  in  height.  On 
the  face  of  the  obelisk  fronting  Broad- 
way, and  near  the  top  is  a  nMdallion 
likeness  of  Bmtnet  in  bas  rolief  of 
colossal  size,  and  presenting  a  very 
striking  resemblance  to  the  distin- 
guished and  liigbly  gifted  original." 


Below  is  the  following  English  in- 
scription, composed  by  the  Hon. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck.  It  addresses 
itself  with  equal  force  to  the  heart 
and  the  understanding;  and,  while 
it  celebrates  the  praises  of  a  great 
departed  intellect,  speaks  also  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken  for  the 
warm  feelings  and  accomplished 
mind  of  the  author : 

la  memory  of  THOMAS  ADDIS  EMMBT,  vho 

txemplifled  in  hu  conduct,  ami  adorned  by  hit 
inlefriiy,  thepojicy  amt  prineiplea  of  the JTniieil 


ItUhmen— "  To  forward  a  brulherbood  of  aflbcUon, 
a  communilj  of  ri(1iia,  an  identity  of  ioleresta, 
and  a  anion  of  power  among  Iriihmen  of  every 
reiifioiu  pcrwaaloa,  aa  the  only  ra«ana  of  Ire. 
lAnd'a  eliief  good,  an  impartial  and  aUeoiinte  re> 
preaentaiioa  in  an  Irtah  parliament'*  Fur  thi« 
(rayateriou  fate  of  vinue  I)  eKil«i  from  hie  native 
land,  in  America,  ibe  land  of  freedom,  he  found  a 
iwoiid  eoaniry,  which  paid  hie  Iotk,  by  reTrrnnc- 
inf  hie  feniae.  {.earned  in  oar  laws  and  in  the 
law*  of  Europe,  in  the  litrratura  of  our  time*,  and 
in  that  of  antiquity,  all  knowledge  teemed  tubjpct 
to  hia  me.  An  orator  of  the  firai  order :  eleir,  co- 
pioae,  fervid,  alike  powerful  to  kindle  the  imagina. 
tion,  touch  the  aflfectiona,  and  tway  the  reaeon  and 
the  will ;  aimple  in  hia  taatea,  ■naaanminK  m  >"■ 
maonen,  frank,  feneroua,  Iclnd-hearted,  and  ho- 
norable ;  hia  prirate  life  waa  beautiful,  aa  hia  pub- 
lic career  waa  brillianl— Anxious  to  perpriuate  ilie 
naae  and  example  of  aueh  a  man^ alike  iljuftrioiia 
by  hia  genius,  hia  virtues,  and  his  fatej  comm>- 
erated  t«  their  affections  by  his  perils,  his  saeri- 
flcea,  and  ih«  deeper  caJaniitiea  of  his  kindred,  in  a 
jnsl  and  holy  cauw  ;  hia  sympathieing  country- 
men erected  this  mnnumeni  and  cenotaph.  iJorn 
at  Cork,  April  twenty  fmirih,  1761 ;  he  died  in  liiia 
city  Novainbcr  fourteenth,  >iS7. 

A  figure  of  the  American  eagle  is 
seen  beneath  this  inscription  resting 
on  the  Irish  harp,  whicn,  as  an  em- 
blem of  the  condition  of  Irelsnd,  is 
rq>resented  as  unstrung;  and  sur- 
mounting these  are  two  nands  clasp- 
ed toother,  on  the  bracelet  of  one 
of  which  are  the  stars  of  our  Union, 
on  that  of  the  other,  a  wreath  of 
shamrock. 

The  following  Latin  inscription, 
on  the  face  towards  the  church,  has 
been  furnished  by  John  Duer,  Esq. 
Of  this  we  need  scarcely  say  more, 
than  that  it  amply  sustains  tfie  repu- 
tation of  this  gentleman  for  superior 
classical  attamments  and  exalted 
talent 

M-^-S  THOM^  ADDIS  EMMET,  onl  insenio 
ilinstri,  althlhs  altityribna,  morlbns  inleprrs,  dicmim 
le  prn»tahai  laudibiia  ill  is,  ill  a  revrrenii«,  ilia 
umure  qn«Fs<inprr  eum  viveniem  prosraiiehiinlur  ; 
e»  (tnblta  illo  erepto  morte,  oniverss  in  Inctnm  ci- 
vil %i]s  s«  effudemnl-  Qunra  ram  eitlierit  virna. 
tnrave  dotil>u«,  do-jirincvr  sobaidiis  omnibus  ille 
iiistntctior  ;  mm  eloquentia  alia  ilia  rt  vera  quatpm 
o1!m  miratoaniur  Roma  Allieoarq^a,  procipne  alios 
niiteilMt;  grnvis,  varius.  visliemens.  ferviJus,  om- 
nes  animl  motus  ale  r*fen  norit.  uil  eos  qui  audi- 
rvnl  quo  vHlet  et  invitos  impcllervL  Hlbernia  »• 
tut,  dilecluni  sitii  piirium  (liu  sabjeetaro  alieiitt, 
MrvN  taniuin  ferentio  )ngo  ad  tibert'tiem,  ad  sua 
jar:i  vocnre  mach«  eat  ausns  animo  :  at  pr»el«r» 
«•(  consilia  et  vnta  fefellere  fata.  Spe,  non  animik, 
•lejfcuis  nohilis  exul  :  et  hire  Ameriraua  lllt^ne 
reapubliea  Ilium  exeepii,  eivemqae,  sibi  gnaitlana' 


.^   t 
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adicivli;  dein  hveelviuu  iili  donui*,  hae  pairia 
fait,  had  |loriiuB  Uli  iiuxit,  hae  fpiriiui  nlUm«M 
r«c«pit     Marenuaoi  eiviom  vohuus  hoe  cxegit 


An  inscription  in  the  ancient  Irish 
character  and  language,  from  the 
pen  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  En- 

{rland,  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
ina  faces  Fulton-streeL 

"  He  contemplated  invaluable  bene- 
fits for  the  land  of  his  birth ;  he  gave 
eclat  to  the  land  of  his  death  ;  and 
received,  in  return,  her  love  and  ad- 
miration." 

GsoROE  Bkthvne  Enoush  has  fill- 
ed such  a  particular  place  in  our  his- 
tory, that  tie  should  not  be  omitted 
in  American  biofi|raphy.  He  took 
his  own  path  to  rame,  and  imitated 
no  example.  He  could  not  complain 
that  any  one  had  led  him  astray. 
He  was  original  and  eccentric  by 
nature,  and  he  followed  the  dictates 
of  his  own  judgment,  and  pursued 
every  image  his  fancy  created  at 
pleasure.  The  character  of  such  a 
man  is  habls  to  be  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented,  because  many  will 
hear  of  his  singularities,  when  but 
few  will  have  an  opportunity  or  a 
disposition  to  read  his  character  fairly ; 
and  it  must  be  confessed  thatis  some- 
what difficult  for  those  who  had  a 
firm  friendship  for  him.  to  do  it  tho- 
roughly, as  it  abounded  in  hierogly- 
phics and  seeming  contradiction;  not 
that  he  bad  any  reserve  about  him, 
for  he  was  as  open  as  day,  and  spoke 
undisguisedly  upon  all  subjects. 

He  was  born  in  Boston,  and  re- 
ceived the  first  rudiments  of  his  edu- 
cation in  the  excellent  schools  of 
that  city.  From  the  public  school 
he  went  to  Harvard  College,  and 
was  graduated  with  the  class  of  1807. 
In  this  institution  be  was  distin- 
guished for  his  love  of  learning,  and 
lor  his  lofty  and  refined  sentiments 
of  honor.  On  leaving  college  he 
became  a  student  in  law,  and  entered 
philosophically  into  the  science;  but 
It  was  his  misfortune  to  dislike  some 
of  the  hard  features  of  the  common 
law,  and  he  early  began  to  write 
agamst  it:  probably  before  he  had 
throughly  seen  how  much  these  fea- 
tures had  been  softened  by  statutory 
provisions  and  common  sense  dea- 
sions.  If  his  criticism  bore  the 
mark  of  juvenility,  still,  it  was  ac- 
knowledged by  all  who  read  them, 
that  they  discovered  uncommon  re- 
search and  much  acuteness  of  mind. 


This  was  not  all.  He  made  many 
objections  to  the  practice  of  the  law; 
some  of  which,  probably  a  greater 
part  of  them,  would  have  soon  dis- 
appeared, and  in  fact,  would  have 
been  absolutely  lost  in  a  few  years 
of  respectable  practice.  After  read- 
ing the  usual  course  he  was  admitt^ 
to  the  bar  of  Suffolk,  but  never  ap- 
peared in  any  cause  before  court  or 
jury }  for  he  had  given  up  all  thoughts 
of  pursuing  the  law  as  a  profession. 
He  then  turned  his  attention  to  divi- 
nity, and  repaired  to  Cambridge  to 
commence  his  studies.  In  the  fine 
library  of  that  university  he  was  a 
book-worm  for  three  years,  and  then 
appeared  as  a  preacher  of  the  Gos- 
pel ;  but  not  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands, 
that  no  one  in  this  country  had  ever 
presented  himself  as  a  preacher  for 
the  first  time,  with  so  much  profound 
biblical  knowledge  as  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, but  his  eloquence  was  not  of 
a  high  order,  nor  his  sermons  of  a 
very  popular  cast :  in  the  former  his 
friends  were  greatly  disappointed; 
for  he  was  a  most  admirable  reader 
of  the  Bible^  and  also  of  Shakspenre 
and  of  poetry,  in  rhyme,  or  blank 
verse;  but  the  loud  tones  of  his 
voice  had  a  sharpness  in  them  better 
suited  to  the  bar  or  any  other  place 
than  the  pulpit  That  his  sermons 
should  have  oeen  too  learned,  meta- 
physical, and  controversial,  might 
have  been  anticipated  by  those  who 
knew  how  fond  he  then  was  of  dis- 
putation, and  investigation.  He  soon 
discovered  by  the  fedings  of  his  au- 
dience that  ne  was  not  a  popular 
preacher,  and  he  saw  that  he  had 
disappointed  the  expectations  of  his 
anxious  friends,  and  others  of  a  c«)m 
munity  always  delighted  with  the 
first  fledginffs  of  genius  in  the  pul- 
pit—and wno  sometimes  in  the 
yearnings  of  their  affections  for  the 
youthful  man  of  God,  mistake  the 
pinions  of  some  lesser  bird  for  the 
wings  of  the  young  Eagle.  With  the 
impression  on  his  minH  that  he  had 
not  been  equal  to  himself,  he  paused 
in  doubt  whether  to  proceed  or  not, 
in  his  profession;  but  probably  he 
would  have  made  an  attempt  to  cor- 
rect his  errors,  which  was  eamly  to 
be  done,  and  have  pursued  his  pro- 
fession, if  some  douhts  of  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  Revelation  had  not 
previously  insinuated  themselves  into 
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hifl  mind;  and  as  the  doubts  in- 
creased, his  honesty  revolted  at  the 
thought  of  playing  the  hypocrite  in 
difTusing  the  doctrines  in  which  his 
faith  was  not  sound  and  steadfast. 
In  the  Cambridge  library  he  had 
found  about  all  that  is  extant  of  the 
Jewish  literature,  and  this  was  read 
with  avidity  until  all  belief  in  the 
authenticity  ^if  the  New  Testament 
was  obliterated  from  his  mind,  and 
the  inspiration  of  the  Old  more  firm- 
ly established.  Here  was  the  great 
error  of  his  life.  Entangled  in  the 
mazes  of  the  biblical  criticism,  he 
forgot  to  drink  deeply  of  the  hum- 
bler spirit  of  the  Gospal,  and  in  the 
pride  of  human  leamL^  he  followed 
the  pliosphoric  liffht  of  infidelity  for 
his  fiuide,  instead  of  seeking,  with 
that li^ht  which  com«th  from  hea- 
ven, tne  straight  and  narrow  way 
that  leadeth  to  life  eternal ;  but  ne- 
ver was  there  a  man  more  honest  in 
his  deviation  from  the  true  path  way 
than  George  Bethune  English.  He 
was  unfortunately  not  contented 
to  stop  here,  and  incarcerate  his 
thoughts  within  his  own  breast,  but 
erroneously  believed  it  to  be  his  duty 
to  promulgate  his  opinions,  which  he 
seemed  to  consider  as  discoveries  in 
part  In  this  he  was  in  an  error,  for 
the  infidels  of  a  former  age  had  an- 
ticipated most  of  his  arguments; 
they  had  gone  over  much  of  the 
•a me  ground,  and  some  of  them  had 
paid  more  attention  to  the  beauties 
of  St  vie  than  he  had,  and  of  course 
had  been  more  dangerous  to  Christi- 
anitv.  In  all  this,  if  he  had  examin- 
ed bis  own  heart  he  would  have 
found  more  of  pride  and  vanity  than 
he  was  ever  willing  to  allow ;  but 
this  cannot  be  remedied  now ;  nor 
should  it  be  regretteil  except  as  it 
relates  to  himself  for  hia  book  had 
done  more  good  than  harm.  The 
ignorant  and  vulgar  could  not  under- 
stand it,  and  the  wicked  who  were 
intelligent  did  not  relish  it,  for  it  was 
not  seasoned  with  the  wit  and  ri- 
baldry of  Voltaire  or  Paine.  There 
was  nothing  profane  in  the  spirit  of 
the  work;^  the  undertaking  alone 
was  the  crime.  Many  of  our  voung 
clen^men  were  induced  to  push  their 
Btodies  much  further  than  thev 
would  have  done  if  the  book  had  not 
made  its  appearance.  They  had  de- 
claimed against  hoaryheaded  infidels, 
or  those  long  since  dead ;  but  now 
Vol.  III.  28 


they  were  obliged  to  follow  one  of 
their  own  age  through  the  laborious 
labyrinth  of  learmug,  and  fight  him 
step  by  step.  To  do  this  they  were 
obligea  to  study  hard,  and  their  pa- 
rishioners reaped  the  fruits  of  their 
labors.  Gary  and  Everett,  these  two 
young  clergymen,  were  the  only  op- 
ponents that  the  writer  ever  heard 
Mr.  English  mention.  The  produc- 
tions of  their  pens  were  extensively 
read,  and  were  much  admired  bv  the 
public,  particularly  the  work  of  Mr, 
Everett  This  j^entleman  was  then  a 
preacher  of  high  attainments,  and 
the  idol  of  a  large  circle  of  friends, 
and  every  thing  he  wrote  tol<l  well. 
English  acknowledged  that  Everett 
was  learned,  but  complained  that  he 
was  not  fair,  inasmuch  as  he  treated 
him  with  the  asperity  due  only  to 
those  who  attempt  against  their  bet- 
ter judgments,  to  corrupt  the  public 
mind,  which  was  not  his  case.  Of 
this,  the  writer  will  not  undertake  to 
speak  ;  for  it  is  seldom  that  religious 
opponents  think  correctly  of  each 
other.  Mr.  English  did  not  see  Mr. 
Everett's  book'  until  after  several 
years  from  the  time  it  was  publish- 
e(l,  when  lie  received  it  in  Egypt 
He  wrote  an  answer  to  it ;  but  this 
has  not  been  extensively  circulated 
— Mr.  English's  friends  advising  him 
to  suppress  it,  as  a  revival  ou  the 
controversy  could  not  add  to  his  re- 
putation or  to  the  chances  of  his  ad- 
vancement in  life.  When  the  first 
burst  of  indignation  at  the  proinul- 

Sition  of  such  opinions  was  over, 
r.  English  looked  around  him  for 
some  employment  In  New-Eng- 
land, he  was  shut  out  from  every 
thing  that  depended  upon  public  opi- 
nion. What  course  to  pursue  for  a 
living,  he  did  not  know  until  he  re- 
membered that  in  his  earlier  days, 
he  once  thought  of  a  military  pro- 
fession, and  had  treasured  up  much 
information  to  prepare  himself  for  it 
He  had  made  himself  acquainted  with 
both  the  ancient  aiid  modem  tac- 
ticks,  and  had  practised  every  ma- 
nceuvre  on  the  black  board,  long  be- 
fore that  instrument  of  the  educa* 
tion  of  the  present  day  was  in  com- 
mon use,  or  even  nardly  known 
among  us.  In  this  state  of  his  af- 
fairs, he  applied  for  a  commission  in 
our  army ;  but  did  not  receive  one. 
After  a  while  spent  in  the  Western 
country  as  an  editor  of  v  oaper,  he 
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wai<i  appointed  a  Lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  corps.  It  has  been  said  that 
he  took  a  look  at  the  South  Ameri- 
can patriots,  before  he  received  this 
appointment;  but  they  did  not  suit 
him ;  but  of  this  I  never  heard  him 
speak.  His  office  in  the  Marine 
corps,  if  the  emolument  was  small, 
placed  him  amongst  gentlemen, 
which  was  gratifying  to  nis  taste  ; 
and,  it  is  saidj  he  was  a  favorite  with 
them.  In  this  capacity,  after  some 
time  he  sailed  to  the  Mediterranean ; 
but  from  offers  made  him,  by  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion in  the  Marine  corps  of  the 
United  States,  and  accepted  a  com- 
mand in  the  Egyptian  armv,  then 
preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Abys- 
sinia. It  was  enough  for  English, 
that  no  European  foot  had  been  im- 
printed in  the  soil  of  that  country 
for  more  than  three  thousand  years. 
He  presented  to  the  consideration  of 
the  Pacha,  two  plans  for  the  cam- 
paign, In  one  he  urged  the  use  of  a 
chariot  armed  with  scythes,  after  the 
manner  of  the  ancients,  with  this 
difference  in  the  machine  and  its 
movements,  that  it  was  to  be  pro- 
pelled with  horses,  under  bullet- 
proof cover,  in  the  rear,  instead  of 
DeinjT  drawn  by  them  as  those  of 
Persia,  and  other  oriental  nations. 
The  machine  was  made,  and  in  his 
opinion  would  have  succeeded,  if  he 
could  have  found  an  honest  whip,  or 
if  the  cavalry  had  not  been  jealous 
of  the  invention.  In  trpng  the  ma- 
chine it  was  dashed  against  a  stone 
house  in  Grand  Cairo,  and  destroyed, 
bat  he  constantly  maintained,  that  if 
he  could  have  commanded  an  Ame- 
rican stage  driver,  it  would  have 
gone  wel^  and  would  have  been  a 
most  destructive  ensrine  of  war. 

The  second  proposition  was  to  form 
a  park  of  artillery  for  the  campaign, 
to  be  drawn  over  the  sands  and 
deserts  by  patient, and  labor-enduring 
camels,  instead  of  horses,  taking 
horses  onlv  to  be  used  when  near 
or  on  battle  ground.  Camels  had 
never  before  been  harnessed  to  the 
draught ;  but  on  trying  were  found 
to  be  tractable,  and  oy  kindness 
easily  broken  to  the  labor.  Twelve 
brass  pieces,  of  from  six  to  twelve 
pounders,  were  taken  with  the  army, 
and  a  corps,  drilled  by  English,  were 
selected  for  this  service,  who  made 
admirable  artillerists.   Thus  equipped 


the  invading  army  marched  under 
Ismael  Pacha  for  Abyssinia.  Mr. 
English  boing  general  of  the  artillery 
corps,  with  the  title  and  emoluments 
of  nis  rank.  Abyssinia  Ls  a  land  o£ 
romancp— the  cradle  of  man,  where 
the  swaddimg  bands  of  infant  nations 
remain  in  the  same  fashion  as  they 
were  found  in  the  first  ages  of  time ; 
a  region  over  which  the  Roman 
eagles  never  flew;  a  territory  that 
Napoleon,  in  the  madness  of  his  am- 
bition, never  thought  of  conquering. 
Here  were  seen  and  noted  by  English, 
the  sepulchral  monuments  of  kings 
and  queens,  and  the  mighty  of  the 
earth  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Solo- 
mon, or  long  before  his  time,  rising 
in  pyramids  of  one  to  two  hundred 
feet  nigh  from  the  present  surface  of 
the  ground.  More  than  four  hundred 
of  these  pyramids  he  examined,  and 
took  minutes  of  their  size.  In  the 
first  battle  fought  with  the  Abyssini- 
ans,  the  artillery  dii  much  execution, 
and  in  fact  decided  the  battle.  This 
excited  the  envy  of  Jsmad  Pacha^ 
and  from  that  period,  he  treated  En- 
glish with  coolness;  and  on  his 
remonstrating  with  the  Pacha,  on 
jjome  flagrant  instances  of  cruelty 
practised  in  his  army— such  as  im- 
paling three  officers  for  some  trivial 
offence,  an  open  quarrel  ensued,  and 
English  left  the  army  with  a  few 
horsemen,  as  a  guard,  for  Cairo,  where 
new  difficulties  awaited  him ;  for  Ibra- 
him Pacha,  to  get  rid  of  the  reward 
he  had  promis  ^d  if  the  army  should 
reach  a  particular  point  at  a  certain 
time,  finding  that  this  was  accom- 
plished^ had  no  other  way  of  escaping 
from  his  promise  than  to  seek  a  quar- 
rel, alledging  that  English  had  left 
his  son  without  a  justifiable  cause. 
The  award  was  stipulated  at  twenty 
thousand  dollars,  and  this  was  too 
large  an  am'>unt  for  Asiatic  avarice  to 
part  with,  where  there  was  no  tribu- 
nal to  enforce  payment.  Thrown 
again  upon  the  world  he  sought  the 
snores  of  Christendom,  and  doffed 
his  Turkish  dress,  and  was  not  a  lit- 
tle weaned  from  his  adiiiralion  of 
Oriental  usages,  and  somewhat  sha- 
ken in  his  faith  of  Musselman  inte- 
grity and  honor;  but  though  disap- 
pointed he  was  not  discouraged.  In 
tees  than  three  months  aft^r  English 
left  Ismael  Pacha's  camp,  the  youth- 
ful tyrant  was  massacrel  with  most 
of  his  officers :  while  English  was 


with  him  all  went  on  prosperously. 
Before  he  went  to  Kgypt,  he  bad 
spent  some  time  at  Constantinople, 
and  there  acquired  a  very  considera- 
ble knowledge  of  the  Turkish  lan- 
guage, and  a  Setter  acquaintance  with 
tne  state  of  that  Empire  than  had 
ever  been  promulgated  to  Prance  or 
England,  and  both  of  these  nations 
had  maintained  splendid  embassies 
there  for  many  years.  Speaking  the 
language,  and  wearing  the  Turkish 
costume,  he  mingled  with  every  class 
of  people,  and  of  course  obtained  in 
a  short  time,  more  information  of  the 
real  state  of  aftairs,  political  and  do- 
mestic, than  a  legation  who  under- 
stood nothing  of  the  langua^,  could 
acquire  in  many  years  resiaence  in 
the  city.  This  knowledge  he  impart- 
ed to  our  government,  and  by  them 
he  was  appointed  an  agent  m  that 
quarter,  with  letters  to  our  public 
functionaries  in  the  Mediterranean. 
For  these  services  he  was  scantily 
Taid,  without  distinction  of  honors  : 
the  higher  representatives  of  a  repub- 
lic generally  pine  in  obscurity  abroad, 
for  want  of  means  to  live,  and  the 
minor  agents  are  left  to  supplicate 
for  a  miserable  allowance  on  their 
return ;  and  this  generally  dealt  out 
to  them  with  supercilious  grudging. 

In  July,  1827,  Mr.  English  returned 
to  this  country,  and  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  since,  until  his  death,  in 
the  city  of  Washington,  waiting  for 
employment;  but  he  was  a  wretched 
solicitor  for  favor  of  any  kind,  and 

fovernment  did  not  seem  to  require 
is  services.  It  is  said  that  he 
was  about  to  be  employed  when  he 
was  taken  sick,  but  of  this  the  writer 
does  not  speak  from  authority ;  one 
thing  he  knows,  that  there  is  one  man 
in  power,  %vith  whom  the  deceased 
was  acquainted,  that  knows  how  to 
measure  and  how  to  value  letters 
and  science  as  well  as  any  man  in 
this  country,  and  that  man  knows, 
too,  how  accurate  was  the  informa- 
tion communicated  by  Mr.  English ; 
and  he  can  bear  testimony  that  the 
sag^estions,  conjectures,  and  antici- 
pations of  the  American  agent,  have 
f roved  his  sagacity  and  foresight, 
t  is  in  vain  to  repine ;  it  has  often 
happened,  and  will  again  to  the  end 
of  time,  that  hollow-hearted  and 
empty-headed  vanity,  bv  pertinacity 
ana  obsequiousness  will  snatch  the 
bread  from  men  of  understanding, 


and  steal  awav  the  favors  intended 
for  men  of  skill.  Enough  has  been 
given  of  the  history  of  Mr.  English 
to  show  that  his  life  was  an  eventful 
one,  and  his  mind  of  no  common 
character.  His  virtues  were  numer- 
ous; and  his  errors  those  of  the 
head,  and  not  of  the  heart.  He  was 
somewhat  lofty  and  proud ;  but  never 
overbearing  or  unjust  to  others.  He 
was  brave ;  but  with  all  that  prudence 
so  necessary  to  personal  safety.  His 
mind  was  a  logical  one;  and  bis  pas- 
sion for  what  he  thought  truth,  a 
paramount  principle;  and  strange  as 
It  may  seem,  he  was  naturally  reli- 
gious, for  he  had  traced  all  things  up 
to  the  Great  First  Cause  .-—the  source 
of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness. 
He  delighted  m  demonstratmg  these 
attributes  "of  his  Maker.  Aiihough 
his  mind  was  strong  enoiu^h  to  grap- 
ple with  any  subject,  stilfit  must  be 
acknowledged  that  he  had  no  very 
extensive  snare  of  that  exalted  gift 
of  genius,  a  rich  and  prolific  imagi- 
nation which  creates  and  embellishes 
for  posterity.  His  memory  was  well 
stored  with  facts,  and  reasonings 
upon  them :  but  he  did  not  possess 
much  of  what  may  be  callea  taste, 
for  vernacular  thoughts  and  common 
life  acquirements  were  mixed  up  with 
'  classical  images  and  barbaric  spoils  :* 
he  would  talk  with  as  little  emotion 
of  his  resting  in  the  shade  of  xhe 
ojeat  pyramid,  as  of  a  game  of  foot- 
ball in  college- yard ;  and,  although 
his  appetite  for  new  scenes  never 
seemed  to  be  diminished,  yet  he  had 
reached  the  "nil  admirare,"  said  to 
he  a  constituent  principle  of  greatness. 
He  had  nothing  of  the  traveller's 
fondness  of  display.  He  never  poured 
out  his  streams  of  knowledge  until 
the  hydrant  was  opened  by  inqui- 
sitive friends  who  knew  something 
of  its  deep  reservoir.  He  possessed 
to  the  last,  an  unsophisticated  mind, 
and  an  open,  generous  heart.  His 
good  word,  his  pen,  his  sword  and 
pur8&  were  all  at  the  disposal  of  his 
frienas.  It  was  not  the  mere  gallantry 
of  conventional  courtesy ;  but  adeepei 
and  belter  principle.  His  excitemente 
for  his  friends  were  strong  and  lasting, 
and  his  proffering  of  friendship  sin- 
cere and  timely.  1 1  happens  to  weak 
minds,  that  tney  sometimes  forget 
the  few  in  their  acquaintance  with 
many.  It  was  not  so  with  English  { 
he  cherished  the  most  ardent  affee- 
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tion  for  his  kindred,  as  those  who 
have  heard  him  mourn  the  loss  of 
his  mother,  or  speak  of  his  father's 
kindness,  or  of  his  fraternal  ties,  can 
witness. 

He  remained  firm  in  his  creed  to 
the  last,  but  he  long  regretted  that  hq 
should  ever  have  been  induced  to 
promulgate  his  doctrines,  and  for 
years  past,  he  has  never  touched  upon 
the  subject  of  religion,  unless  he  was 
drawn  out  by  others,  and  then  he  de- 
fended himself  manfully.  In  loaning 
his  book  in  answer  to  Mr.  Everett,  to  a 
friend,  he  observed,  "  be  cautious  that 
your  dauffhters  do  not  get  hold  of  it, 
ror  I  wouQd  not  shako  their  faith^  or 
interfere  with  their  mother's  pious 
instructions  for  the  world— I  nope 
and  believe  that  my  sister  has  never 
seen  it."  Nevertheless  be  persisted 
in  saying,  that  there  was  more  sin- 
cerity in  the  worship  of  the  mosque, 
and  the  synagogue,  than  In  the  Chris- 
tian churches. 

The  life  of  such  a  man  is  full  of 
lessons  of  wisdom  to  those  who  will 
profit  by  them.  It  shows  more  fully 
that  the  church  of  Christ  is  built  on 
a  rock,  and  that  nothing  can  move  it. 
In  the  case  of  EngUsh,  industry,  ta- 
lents, learning,  honesty  of  purpose, 
and  great  zeal,  have  ended  m  noth- 
ing but  regret,  disappointment  neg- 
lect, and  almost  ostracism  ana  out- 
lawry. This  is  a  natural  consequence 
of  the  feelings  and  the  spirit  of  the 
community  in  which  we  live,  towords 
one  who  ventures  to  speak  so  freely 
against  our  religion.  We  need  not 
seek  for  special  providences  when 
general  laws  will  answer  to  solve  the 
difficulties  in  our  reasonings  in  the 
moral  world.  We  loved  the  man,  and 
sincerely  deplore  his  premature  exit. 
He  was  fitted  to  have  been  useful  to 
society,  and  an  honor  to  the  literature 
of  our  country.  Had  he  lived  in 
Bnrope,  his  eccentricities  would  have 
enhanced  his  fame,  and  with  Park 
and  Clark,  and  a  hundred  others, 
he  would  have  gone  down  to  posterity 
as  one  of  rare  qualities  and  daring 
adventures.  The  politicians  of  other 
countries  may  be  as  noisy  as  our 
own,  but  here  theu"  obstreperous 
notes  drown  the  voice,  and  the  praises 
of  learning  together.  In  other  coun- 
tries learning  must,  and  will  have  a 
voice,  and  sne  is  heard  and  listened 
to  wherever  she  speaks,  whatever 
*nay  be  ^e  subject  on  which  $he 


trials.  Mr.  English  left  some  few 
valuable  works  that  he  brought  from 
Constantinople,  in  the  Hebrew,  Turk- 
ish, and  Arabic  tongues,  which  we 
hope  will  be  preserveti  for  some  public 
library  j  ana  he  has  left,  also,  if  ihey 
have  not  been  destroyed,  several 
manoscripts  from  his  own  pen,  on 
the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
Eastern  nations;  one  containing  some 
particulars  of  the  secret  societies  of 
that  country,  which  was  the  birth 
place  of  letters,  and  science.  It  was 
truly  an  intellectual  feast  to  hear  him 
read  the  Old  Testament  in  the  origi- 
nal, and  translate  and  commentate  as 
he  went  along.  He  threw  into  the 
shade  other  translations  and  com- 
mentaries by  the  minuteness  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  language, 
as  well  as  of  the  habits  and  manners  of 
the  Jewish  nation  in  every  age  of  their 
history.  When  on  this  sm)ject,  bis 
whole  air  and  character  seemed  to 
change,  and  he  grew  as  enthusiastic 
as  a  Rabinical  master,  cbaunting  the 
pages  of  prophecy. 

The  charge  of  having  turned  Turk- 
which  was  generally  spread  abroad 
in  this  country,  and  in  Europe,  he 
constantly  denied.  He  said  tfint  ho 
had  often  joined  in  prayer,  both  with 
the  Turks  and  with  the  Jews,  as  they 
addressed  the  Supreme  Being  alone. 
He  was  fond  of  reading  the  Koran, 
to  improve  in  his  Arabic,  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  Mahometan 
laws;  but  he  spent  ten  hours  on  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  to  one  on  the  Ko- 
ran. He  valued  the  latter  as  giving 
a  reli^ous  sanction  in  the  minds  of 
Islamites  to  an  admirable  code  of  civil 
law.  He  defended  every  passage  of 
the  Old  Testament,  while  he  laughed 
at  the  many  singularities  and  the  ab- 
surdities found  in  some  of  the  chap- 
ters in  the  Mahomedan  code.  Ho 
frequently  compared  passages  of 
Isaiah  and  of  the  other  prophets, 
with  the  most  sublime  parts  of  the 
Koran.  He  has  read  to  me  the  9l8t 
chapter  of  the  Koran,  entitled  "  the 
Sun — revealed  at  Mecca,"  in  which 
Mahomet  makes  Gabriel  speak  in  the 
following  truly  sublime  manner  :— 

"  In  the  name  of  God  most  merci- 
ful—I  swear  by  the  Sun,  and  its 
brightness*;  by  the  moon  when  she 
followeth  him;  by  the  day  when  it 
showeth  its  splendor;  bv  the  night 
when  it  covereth  him  witn  darkness* 
by  the  earth,  and  Him  who  spread 
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it  forth ;  by  the  soul,  and  Him  who 
perfectly  formed  it,  and  inspired  into 
the  same  its  faculty  of  distinguish- 
ing, and  power  of  cnoosing  wicked- 
ness or  piety—that  he  who  bath 
purified  himself  shall  be  happy,  and 
that  he  who  has  corrupted  his  soul  is 
miserable." 

The  passages  he  used  to  contrast 
with  this  transcript  from  the  Koran, 
to  show  the  supenority  of  the  Jewish 
scriptures  were  numerous,  from  the 
prophets,  the  psalmist,  and  other 
pooKs,  one  in  particular  from  Isaiah 
is  distinctly  remembered.  It  is  in 
the  40th  chapter  beginning  at  the  12th 
verse. 

"Who  hath  measured  the  waters 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and  meted 
out  heaven  with  the  span,  and  com- 
prehended the  dust  of  the  earth  in  a 
measure,  and  weighed  the  mountains 
m  scales,  and  tholiiils  in  balanced 

"  Who  hath  directed  the  Spirit  of 
the  Lord,  or  being  his  counsellor  hath 
taught  him. 

"  With  whom  took  he  counsel,  and 
who  instructed  him,  and  taught  him 
m  the  path  of  judgment,  and,  taug^ht 
him  knowledge,  and  shewed  to  him 
the  way  of  understanding. 

"  Behold,  the  nations  are  as  a  drop 
of  a  bucket,  and  are  counted  as  the 
small  dust  of  the  balance ;  behold  he 
taketh  up  the  Isles  as  a  very  little 
thing. 

"And  Lebanon  is  not  sufficient  to 
burn,  nor  the  bensts  thereof  sufficient 
for  a  burnt  offering. 

"All  nations  before  him  are  as 
nothing;  and  they  are  counted  to 
him  less  than  notning  and  vanity." 

An  anecdote  of  his  mastery  over 
whatever  language  he  chose  to  ac- 
quire, was  related  to  the  writer  of 
tnis  article  by  a  gentleman  of  Mar- 
seilles. The  Turkish  ambassador 
who  had  been  residing  in  England, 
was  at  Marseilles  on  his  way  home — 
at  table  he  contended  that  no  foreigner 
could  acquire  the  Turkish  language, 
to  speak  it  as  vernacular.  This  was 
said  when  English  was  present, — 
but  he  took  his  Feave  ne.xt  day.  Soon 
afterwards,  a  Turkish  gentleman 
arrived  at  the  house  of  the  ronsul  and 
was  introduced  to  the  ambassador. 
They  livwl  in  p^h^  intim'^fy  for  seve- 
ral weeks,  the  ambassador  represent- 
ed his  np'v  friend  as  thp  mof^f  learned 
man  of  the  KhhI^  pcrfccily  at  Uuine  in 
Arabic,  Hebrew,  and  otHer  tongues, 


as  in  his  own  native  Turkiah.  The 
gentleman  at  length  left  for  England, 
and  shortly  afterwards  Mr.  English 
made  his  appearance.  He  had  played 
the  part  of  a  IHirk  during  that  tim^t 
without  exciting  a  suspicion. 

Another  extraordinary  proof  of  his 
|>ower  in  the  acquisition  of  lan|:ua- 
ges,  was  known  to  the  writer  uom 
personal  observation.  The  Chero- 
kees  had  a  delegation  at  Washington 
and  took  up  their  lodgings  at  a  pub- 
lic house  wnere  English  boarded,  and 
it  was  observed  that  he  was  particu- 
larly fond  of  a  bright  boy  tnat  was 
witn  them.  One  day  after  the  poor 
Cherokees  had  got  out  of  patience 
vrith  the  government,  they  expressed 
themselves  with  great  indignation 
and  wrath .  Engli^  heard  them  and 
reprimanded  them  in  their  own  lan- 
guage with  such  eloquence  and  fluen- 
cy as  utterly  to  astound  them.  They 
thought  the  Great  Spirit  had  sent 
him  to  reprove  them  and  ^ven  him 
their  language  by  inspiration.  The 
fact  was,  he  had  made  use  first  of 
the  boy,  then  of  the  interpreter,  and 
lastly  of  the  whole  delegation,  to 
assist  him  in  acouiring  the  Cherokee 
language — and  then  of  their  newspa- 
per, which  was  sent  to  them  from 
New  Echota. 

He  had  failings;  and  who  is  there 
without  them  1  But  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  eclipse  his  attainments 
or  hide  his  virtues.  To  unforgiven 
severity,  to  persecuting  zeal,  to  cap- 
tious intolerance,  to  condemning  ran- 
cour, and  to  all  the  hosts  of  evil 
hearts,  be  the  languageof  our  Saviour 
applied:  "Let  him  that  is  without 
sin  cast  the  first  stone." 

The  analysis  of  the  mind  of  En- 
glish, is  another  proof  to  add  to  the 
thousands  already  on  record— that 
an  unbeliever  is  tne  most  credulous 
of  men,  and  that  he  who  doubts  the 
revelation  of  Christ,  must  swallow 
innumerable  absurdities,  contradic- 
tions, and  palpable  falsenoods,  to  get 
rid  of  a  few  apparent  difficulties. 

Mr.  English  aied  at  Washington,  in 
August  1828 — and  was  buried  in  that 
city.  His  death  was  deeply  lament- 
ed by  a  large  circle  of  acquaintances, 
and  all  who  knew  him  oecame  his 
friends.  Whether  there  has  been  a 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  or 
not  the  writer  is  not  able  to  say.  but 
this  he  believes,  that  but  few  of  our 
countrymen  who  havB  died  at  home  or 
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abroad  more  unequivocally  deserve 

of  Fashion, 

tuch  an  honor. 

When  he  would 

Have  bearded   a  tribe 

Here  repose  the  Ashes 

of  Exquisites 

of 

In  the  battle-field, 

GEORGE  BETHUNE  ENGUSH, 

Or  driven  them 

the 

Fearlessly                           ; 
From  the  Halls  oi  Learning.           | 

Oriental  Traveller. 

Of  two  liberal  Professions 

Bom  and  educated                   | 

He  was  a  distinguished  Member, 

But  practised  in  neither. 

He  was  learned 

To  all  the  courtesies                 i 

of  good  society,                      | 

He   felt    a   loathing                   , 

Without  pedantry; 

To  the  pretenders                    | 

Brave,  without  rashness; 
And  determined 

And  to  the  Minions 

Without  obstinacy. 

of  Power. 

Under  the  ffuise 

of  auietude 

He  cherished  the  spirit 

He  saw  honors  divided               . 

among  the  ignorant, 

And    emoluments    given               1 

of  adventure ; 

To  the  undeserving.                   | 

and 

While  waiting  for                     1 

Became   acquainted 

His  piece  of  the  loaves                 i 

with  war 

of  Office 
As  was  his  due ;                       ; 

in  the 

Saloons  of  Peace. 

Busthng  Inanity                      | 
Snatched   it   from 

His  hand                            1 

By  opposing  Bigotry, 
He  fell  mto  Superstition; 

By  attacking  the  truth 

Not  leaving                          | 

of  our  religion, 

A  sustaining  crumb. 

He  proved 

At  his  disappointment 

Its  Authenticity 

Heartlessness 

R                      And  Holiness. 

Laughed    aloud  ;                     '| 
Looking  around 
In  despair 

By  his  admiration 
Of  the  old  worid 

He  showed  the  blessings 

His  heart  strings   broke^ 

of  the  new. 

And  he  fell  a  victim 

He  was  fitted  for 

of  Sensibility 

Any  station  in  life. 
But  never  held 

At  the  early  age  of  39. 

Go,  Traveller, 

A  permanent  place. 

Whoever  you  may  be, 
Among  the  miir&ty 
Or  the  humble,                        j 

He  was  often  the  guide 

H                           of  those 

y           who  concealed  the  sources 

and                                  ! 

of  their  knowledge. 

Teach  your  children                   '! 

Not  unfrequently 

That  departures 

Others   were    pud 

From    the   common 

for  services 

Paths  of  life,                          1 

Rendered  by  him. 

In  thinking  or  acting,                  | 

He    was     neglected 

However  chivalrous, 

by  those 

Are  dangerous; 

Who  should  have 

And    that   success                     ' 

Brought  him  succour. 
And  slightly  noticed 

And  happiness 
Depend  more 

by  others 
Bound  to  do  him 

On    Prudence 

With  mediocrity, 

Reverence. 

than  on                             ;' 

His  moral  fortitude 

Profound  acquirements 

Was  not  equal 

or                     ; 

To   his    natural ; 

Trans  :rcn lieu t    Genius 

And  he  shrunk 

So  prone 

From  simpering  impudence 
in  the  Coteries 

1= 

to  be 

Misguided. 
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WiLUAM     F£88BN0EN     WOS     bom 

November  14,  1743,  ai  Cambridge  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  Maasachu- 
aeCts,  of  respectable  parents^  but  had 
the  miafortune  to  lose  his  father 
when  only  ten  years  of  age,  and  was 
left  under  the  care  of  his  sood  mo- 
ther, with  several  other  children  iix, 
moderate  circumstances,  but  by  in- 
dustry and  economy  she  kei)t  her 
family  together,  and  carried  this  son 
through  Harvard  college  before  he 
had  reached  his  twentieth  year.  He 
was  of  the  class  of  1768.  He  studied 
physic  three  years  in  his  native  town, 
but  from  some  cause,  perhaps  not 
now  known,  did  not  commence  prac- 
tice, but  turned  his  attention  to 
divinity;.  While  pursuing  this  second 
profession,  he  instruct^  a  public 
school  in  Topsfield,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  the  same  commonwealth, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Cambridge, 
and  near  enough  to  have  some  ad- 
vantage from  the  college  library 
which  is  rich  in  theological  works. 
On  leaving  this  school  he  was  licensed 
to  preach,  and  commenced  as  a  can- 
didate at  Dunbarton  in  the  stale  of 
New-Hampshire.  A  squad,  to  use 
the  precise  language  of  this  day  and 
generation,  were  about  going  from 
Dunbarton  to  make  a  settlement  at 
Fryeburg,  a  border  town  on  the  line 
between  Maine  and  New-Hampshire. 
The  young  divine  went  with  them  as 
a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He 
was  betrothed  at  this  time  to  one  of 
their  townswomen,  a  woman  of 
excellent  sense,  and  they  settled  him 
in  October,  1774.  His  salary  was 
but  little  more  than  that  of  Gold- 
smith's divine,  who  was  passing 
rich  on  forty  pounds  a  year.  The 
back  wood's  aivine  had  seventy 
pounds,  lawful  money,  a  year,  but 
probably  paid  in  produce,  and  there- 
fore in  alt  likelihood  was  truly  less. 
He  continued  in  Fryeburg  until  his 
death  in  1805,  May  6.  When  Mr. 
Fesscnden  went  to  Fryeburg,  the 
place  was  indeed  a  howling  wilder- 
ness. There  was  no  settlement  with- 
m  thirty  miles  in  any  direction.  It 
had  but  one  mark  of  civilization 
about  it,  except  what  he  and  his 
friends  gave  it,  and  that  was  some  bul- 
let marks  and  sod  traditions,  comme- 
morative of  Lovewell's  fight,  which 
happened  just  half  a  ccnturv  before. 
The  nearest  settlements— (a  New- 
England  man  never  makes  a  clearing) 


—were  Standish  in  Cumberland 
county,  on  the  road  to  Portland,  Bux- 
on,  in  the  county  of  York,  towards 
Saco ;  Meredith,  in  New-Hampshire, 
on  the  road  to  Concord  in  that  state. 
All  north  to  Quebec,  in  Canada,  was 
Indian  hunting-ground— then  ind«ed 
free  from  blood,  for  the  peace  of  1763, 
hod  buried  the  hatchet  between  tht; 
New-Englonders  and  the  northern 
savages.  The  tide  of  emigration 
however  soon  swept  over  the  wildur- 
ness,  and  settlements  immediately 
grew  up.  In  a  few  years  after  the 
planting  of  a  colony  at  Frveburg,  ons 
was  made  at  Conway,  and  Mr.  Porter 
was  settled  in  the  ministry  there,  but 
for  more  than  twenty  years  no  min- 
ister was  settled  for  many  miles 
north  of  Mr.  Fessenden,  a  country 
comprising  the  towns  of  Lovell,  Swe- 
den, Waterford,  Norway,  and  other 
places  where  persons  had  commenced 
a  settlement  without  an  act  of  incor 
poration.  The  good  divine  spread 
himself  as  a  missionary  as  opportu 
nity  offered,  over  all  these  &:tM 
dreary  plac^  and  into  New-Hamp- 
shire, vrithout  fee  or  reward.  He 
preached  among  them  the  glad  tidings 
of  the  gospel  to  all  with  the  zeal  of 
a  primitive  Apostle,  and  shared  thd 
fate  of  their  privations,  if  he  was 
spared  their  martyrdom.  Among 
tnese  destitute  flocks  he  often  preach- 
ed several  times  a  day,  for  some  came 
many  miles  to  drink  "  sweet  waters 
welUng  from  that  sacred  spring." 
To  extend  the  Redeemer's  kingdom  to 
all  who  panted  to  enjoy  it,  was  the 
duty  and  the  delight  of  these  border 
clergymen.  Manv  of  them  wcra 
learned  men,  ana  had  read  ^eat 
tomes  of  scholastic  and  polemic  di- 
vinity. They  reasoned  much,  and 
the  very  solitude  in  which  they  lived 
always  drove  deeply  to  the  heart  all 
they  contempla  tea  or  enjoyed.  I^a  me, 
wealth,  and  honor,  could  have  influ- 
enced out  little,  these  devout  pioneers 
of  the  wilderness.  Like  tiie  Sun 
Flower,  thev  turned  their  faces  to 
the  god  <if  aayy  in  their  season,  with 
reverential  homage,  and  then  sank 
to  their  mother  eartli,  leaving  in  the 
soil  many  vigorous  plants  to  be  reared 
in  clearer  fields,  and  with  more  tem- 
perate winds.  The  spirit  of  such  a 
man  is  incorporated  with  every  vil- 
laffe  improvement — seen  ^nd  unseen 
—in  the  better  cultivation  of  every 
acre  of  land,  within  many  miles  of 
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him,  and  with  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  morals,  and  disposit  on  of 
every  child  in  his  parish.  He  is  iden- 
tified with  every  joy  and  ^ef  of  all 
around  him.  Knowing  this^  the  eood 
divine  labored  to  found  an  Academy 
m  his  parish,  and  after  jgreat  efforts 
succeeded.  The  institution  has  nou- 
rished and  been  the  instrument  of 
much  good ;— for  a  while  it  was  under 
the  care  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  dis- 
tinguished ConstUutionalisL  of  the 
present  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
another  proof  of  the  character  of  the 
minds  tnat  have  been  employed  in 
directing  our  youths  of  the  woods. 
Mr.  Fessenden  not  only  took  upon 
himself  the  cure  of  souls,  but  reroem- 
berins  his  three  years  devotedness  to 
^sculapius  he  procured  medicines 
and  carried  them  with  him  when  he 
went  on  his  missionary  tours,  and  by 
studying  the  diseases  of  a  new  coun- 
try, which  were  but  few,  he  soon 
found  himself  successfully  combating 
corporeal  as  well  as  moral  maladies. 
This  Academy  was  incorporated 
within  eighteen  years  of  the  date  of 
the  settlement  at  Fryeburg,  a  com- 
paratively short  time  from  felling  a 
tree,  building  a  log-house^  to  teaching 
tbc  classics.  He  preached  until  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  but  for 
several  years  had  relinquished  his 
salary,  finding  that  he  had  been 
blessed  with  the  smiles  of  fortune  as 
well  as  his  neighbors.  He  represen t- 
eJ  the  town  of  Fryeburg  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts  for  four 
years,  viz :— in  1799,  1800,  1802,  and 
1304.  In  this  body  his  wisdom  and 
prudence  fi^ave  him  that  influeuce 
such  qualities  will  always  have  in  an 
enlightened  assembly,  such  as  that 
of  Massachusetts  was  at  that  time. 
In  1905,  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of 
Probate  for  this  county,  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  died  before  he  had  en- 
teredf  on  the  duties  of  this  office.  This 
judicial  office  in  that  portion  of  the 
country,  is  generally  filled  by  those  of 
discriminating  minds,  honest  views, 
and  delicate  feelings,  and  he  was 
known  to  possess  all  these  qualifica- 
tions. The  Judge  of  Probate  is  the 
first  man,  engaged  in  worldly  affairs 
that  widows  and  orphans  see  after 
they  have  returned  from  the  funerals 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
judge  should  be  a  son  of  consolation 
as  well  as  a  wiso  adviser  in  thes? 
moments  of  heart-broken    sorrow. 


We  love  to  dwell  upon  one  of  this  racs 
of  the  true  benefactors  of  mankindi 
for  they  are  becoming  scarce  in  this 
form,  however  profusely  generosity 
and  goodness  may  abound  amon^  us. 
These  onoe  steady  lights  on  the  Iron- 
tiers  are  now  chan^  for  mis^na- 
ries  who  tarry  to  do  good  for  a  season 
only,  and  then  return  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  social  life  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  to  replenish  their  purses 
for  tneir  labors.  These  itinerants 
may  do  good,  but  the  substantial 
clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  flock, 
and  died  among  them,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  as  usefula  man  in  his  day  and 
generation.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  an 
active  advocate  of  those  principles 
which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
establish  a  constitution  whicn  should 
secure  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
and  support  the  rights  of  man. 

Benjamin  Frankun,  the  mecha- 
nic, the  philosopher,  the  writer,  the 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  builders 
of  a  nation,  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
17th  of  January.  1706.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  mechanic,  and 
Benjamin,  after  spending  a  few  years 
of  lus  boyhood  in  a  public  school  in 
tliat  town,  was  taken  into  his  fathers 
shop  i  here  he  showed  that  his  mind 
was  too  active  for  such  a  situation ; 
and  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  prin- 
ter, and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper. 
Beniamin  soon  became  more  distin- 
guished than  his  master,  and  this 
created  disturbance  between  the  bro- 
thers, and  ended  in  a  separation 
when  the  apprentice  was  about 
seventeen  years  old.  His  mind  was 
wonderfully  matured  for  that  age : 
and  many  pieces,  attributed  to  the 
first  men  of  that  period,  were  written 
by  this  boy  in  a  garret.  He  read 
with  great  avidity  every  book  of 
philosophy  that  he  could  get  into 
his  hands.  The  works  of  Locke,  and 
Addison,  had  at  this  time  reached 
our  country ;  and  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  classics,  from 
which  he  derived  much  instruction. 
After  leaving  his  brother  he  iourney- 
ed  to  New- York,  and  from  thence  to 
Philadelphia.  In  this  latter  city  he 
soon  became  known  to  several  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men,  and  was  in- 
duced by  tneir  opinion  and  particu- 
larly by  that  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
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■ylvania,  who  proffered  him  assist- 
ance, which  however  was  never 
adbrded,  to  sail  for  Blngland.  In  Eng- 
land  he  worked  at  his  trade  as  a  prin- 
ter;  hut  not  finding  encouragement 
there,  he  returned  u>  Phdadelphia, 
and  soon  after  beean  his  first  publi- 
cation, "  Poor  Richard's  Almanac," 
which  in  a  short  time  became  a  very 
popular  work ;  and  in  1732,  he  united 
to  his  labor  a  newspaper.  In  1736, 
his  fame  became  so  i;reat  and  exten* 
sive  in  Pennsylvania,  that  he  was 
called  into  political  life,  by  being 
chosen  as  clerk  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  that  state,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  so  much  ability, 
that  the  very  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  a  very  responsible  station, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
distributing  post-office  for  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country.  By  means  of  this 
api>ointment,  he  acquired  more  sta- 
tistical information  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  anv  other  man  in  the 
country ;  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards called.  The  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  had  now  forgotten  the  friend- 
ship of  William  Penn,  and  were  dan- 
eerous  enemies  on  the  frontiers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Franklin 
undertook  the  task  of  persuading  the 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  arm 
and  discipline  a  military  force  of  citi- 
zen soldiers.  This  was  effected,  but 
was  no  easy  task.  Franklin  nim- 
self,  had  no  small  share  of  military 
talent;  but  thinking  that  he  would 
not  make  much  of  a  parade  officer, 
he  never  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  corps,  which  he  was  bo  active  in 
raisins.  This,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  thing  in  his  whole  career,  shows 
his  extraordinary  foresight,  as  his 
simplicity  and  hatred  lo  show,  made 
all  tne  pomp  of  war  offensive  to  him. 
lie  however  saw  that  arms  were 
necessary  to  maintain  natural  rights, 
and  that  a  little  parade  was  to  be 
tolerated,  rather  than  to  give  up  self- 
defence.  In  1741,  he  commenced  a 
popular  magazine,  which  was  well 
supported,  but  its  publication  after  a 
wnae  was  relinquished,  on  account 
of  other  paramount  duties.  By  his 
influence,  an  insurance  office,  and  a 
philosophical  society,  were  establish- 
ed hi  Philadelphia.  Ho  was  next 
appointed   agent   to    England,   for 


several  of  the  colonies ;  and  no  man 
could  have  done  better  in  that  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  examination  ho 
underwent  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Gonimons ;  the  vile  attack 
upon  him  during  that  examination, 
and  the  sustaining  friendship  of 
Chatham,  are  fam'diar  to  all.  During 
this  period  he  acquired  great  fiime  as 
a  philosopher,  in  the  learned  circles 
of  enlightened  Europe;  particularly 
in  France,  that  nation  of  profound 
scholar^  and  enlightened  critics. 
Ho  staid  in  Europe  as  long  as  there 
was  the  slightest  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. His  patience  had  become  ex- 
hausted, although  he  had  shown 
more  of  it  than  of  resignation,  and 
be  now  knew  that  no  argument  was 
left,  but  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  In 
1775  he  returned  to  his  nauve  land ; 
and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  congress.  In  this  body, 
his  counsels  were  of  surest  weight, 
and  firom  him  the  memners  derived  a 
variety  of  information  neceaaary  to 
ffuide  them  at  this  periHous  period. 
He  was  in  Congress  in  177b,  and 
affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  but  he  did  not  re- 
main long  to  assist  them  with  his 
safe  advice,  being  soon  after  this  sent 
to  France  as  a  commissioner,  to  in- 
duce that  government  to  aid  us  in 
the  revolutionary  conflict. 

He  was  popular  in  that  country. 
Learned  men,  titled  men,  and  even 
Royalty,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  doing  him  honor.  He  at 
length  saw  his  object  accomplished ; 
and  his  name  aflixed  to  a  treaty  of 
alUance  with  France,  then  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
to  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  other  powerful  nations  of 
Europe.  He  seemed  now  not  to  be- 
long to  any  one  country,  but  to  man- 
kind; he  had  reasoned  for  all,  and 
instructed  all;  and  their  admiration 
and  gratitude  was  unbounded.  The 
infirmities  of  age  were  now  felt  by 
him,  and  he  hwA  a  natural  wish  to 
select  a  place  for  the  repose  of  his 
ashes,  in  his  native  land.  In  1783, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  his 
arrival  caused  a  general  rejoicing  in 
that  city,  which  was  responded  to, 
through  the  Union.  His  wish  now 
was  only  to  retire,  and  prepare  for  his 
departure  to  another  world;  but  this 
wish  ho  was  not  permitted  to  gratify: 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  elected 
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him  their  President^  and  continued 
him  in  office  for  three  years,  old  as  he 
was.  On  the  17th  of  April,  1790, 
Franklin  died,  in  the  eighty-fourth 
year  of  bis  age.  Ckingress  ordered  a 
ffcneral  mourninc  throughout  the 
United  States.  At  Paris,  orations 
were  delivered  on  his  death  by  learn- 
ed Academicians  and  Philosophers, 
who  were  rapturous  in  his  praise,  ana 
lavished  upon  him  esety  charm  of 
eulogy.  There  has  been  no  man, 
for  centuries  past,  who  made  such  an 
impression  on  the  features  of  the  age 
in  which  he  hved,  as  Benjamm 
Franklin.  He  was  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  and  situ- 
ation of  the  poor;  and  entered  the 
palace  as  familiarly  as  the  cottage. 
He  had  travelled  over  all  sorts  of 
minds,  and  examined  all  the  ma- 
chinery of  society ;  and  satisfied  with 
what  he  had  seen,  and  with  what  he 
had  done,  panted  to  explore  other 
worlds  to  gratify  his  unbHOunded  de- 
sure  for  knowledge.  There  are  "  im- 
mortal longings  in  every  soul,  which 
prove  its  mdestructibihty.  In  one 
of  his  visits  to  his  native  city,  he  had 
erected  a  tombstone  to  his  parents. 
It  was  a  coarse  and  shivery  slab,  the 
best  he  could  obtain  at  the  time. 
The  lovers  of  genius  in  that  city  have 
removed  this  stone,  and  erected  a 
granite  column  of  simple  but  impos- 
mg  appearance ;  on  one  side  of  which 
the  old  epitaph  Franklin  wrote  for 
his  honest  parents  is  preserved,  and 
on  another  there  is  an  inscription  to 
the  memory  of  the  sage. 

Robert  Fulton,  whose  name  is 
connected  with  steamboat  naviga- 
tion, was  born  in  the  town  of  Little 
Britain,  in  the  state  of  PennsyJvania, 
in  1765.  He  was  left  an  orphan,  by 
tlie  death  of  his  father,  at  a  very 
early  age.  His  primary  education 
was  very  limited,  but  his  genius  was 
very  cons|)icuous  even  in  his  child- 
hood. His  inventive  talent  was 
known  to  all  the  mechanics  in  his 
neighborhood,  before  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age.  Without  any  instruc- 
tion, he  mscovered  remarkable  ta- 
lents for  painting,  and  while  quite  a 
boy,  gained  his  living  by  his  pencil, 
in  painting  landscapes  and  portraits. 
Franklin  saw  his  talents,  and  incited 
him  to  develop  tucin  btiil  farther. 
He  was  encouraged  to  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  put  himself  under  th )  care 
of  his  countryman.  Mr.  West.  This, 


he  did,  and  was  received  by  that 
great  and  good  man,  with  the  friend- 
ship of  a  father.  Fulton  was  an 
inmate  of  West's  family  for  several 
vears.  He  then,  for  some  time,  foU 
lowed  the  profession  of  a  painter  on 
his  own  account :  but  his  inventive 
genius  was  predominant,  and  his 
head  was  teeming  with  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  inland  navigation, 
and  other  matters  of  utility.  At  this 
period  he  obtained  several  patents 
from  the  British  government,  some 
of  which  proved  to  be  useful.  Hia 
success  as  an  inventor  greatly  im- 
proved his  style  in  writing;  for  he 
was  careful  to  use  words  that  would, 
as  near  as  possible,  convey  his  mean- 
ing; and  this  early  attention  to  a 
correct  use  of  language  is  remarkable 
in  all  his  writings;  even  those  m 
which  he  expresses  himself  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm.  A  mind,  so 
prolific  as  his,  could  not  for  a  moment 
be  at  rest,  and  he  would  often  write 
papers  upon  matters  of  policy  and 
political  economy.  Mr.  Fulton  left 
England  for  France,  and  formed  a 
most  ardent  friendship  with  Joel  Bar- 
low, the  American  philosopher  and 
poet,  then  residing  in  Paris.  Living 
now  with  Mr.  Barlow,  and  being  at 
ease,  he  was  at  liberty  to  indulge  nis 
passion  for  invention.  He  projected 
Panoramas,  Torpedoes^  and  other 
novelties;  the  latter  mvention  he 
thought  of  so  much  importance  to 
mankind,  that  he  invoked  national 
aid  from  France,  then  from  Holland, 
and  afterwards  from  England,  but  all 
to  but  little  purpose ;  notwitnstand 
ing  he  had  made  many  wonderful 
experiments  to  test  the  power  of  his 
"  awful  machine."  The  next  subject 
that  engaged  his  powerful  mind,  was 
the  propelling  of  boats  by  stean^ 
A  hundred  years  before  Fulton  ex- 
isted, the  Marquis  of  Worces'  jr  had 
discovered  the  expansive  power  of 
steam ;  and  inventions,  suggested  by 
this  discovery,  had  been  made  from 
time  to  time,  down  to  the  great  im- 
provement on  the  steam  engine  by 
Watt:  but  as  yet,  no  practical  use 
had  been  made  of  steam  in  propelling 
boats.  Experiments  had  been  made 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Unit- 
ed States,  but  success  had  virtuallv 
fuikd,  uuii  Mr.  Fulton  assisied 
by  the  late  Chancellor  Livingston, 
brought  the  invention  to  such  a  state 
of  perfection  in  1807|  as  to  propel  a 
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boat  through  the  water  at  the  rate  of 
five  or  six  miles  an  hour,  and  to 
satisfy  the  philosophers  about  him, 
that  now,  somethmg  practical  has 
been  effected.    In  a  short  time  the 

Eublic  were  so  well  salistied,  that  he 
ad  achieved  something  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  world,  that  New- York  soon 
save  them  certain  exclusive  privi- 
leges, in  the  navigation  of  the  North 
River  for  thirty  years,  under  certain 
restrictions.  Fulton  saw,  when  he 
first  turned  his  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject of  steamboats,  that  if  he  could 
succeed,  he  should  re-create  the 
western  world,  which  presented  to 
the  adventurer  fifty  thousand  miles 
of  steamboat  navigation,  in  all  the 
great  and  small  streams  of  that 
almost  boundless  country.  He  lived 
to  see  his  anticipations  realized.  Ex- 
perience soon  corrected  numerous 
errors,  that  theory  could  not  antici- 
pate; and  the  great  wonder  was 
daily  becoming  more  wonderful.  At 
this  time,  (and  will  not  the  fact  be 
sufficient  to  silence  the  tongues  of  all 
cavillers,)  there  was  not  a  steam- 
boat on  the  Globe,  in  successful  ope- 
ration, hut  his  own.  This  was  built 
and  was  running  under  his  direction. 
The  difficulties  which  men  of  genius 
have  to  encounter,  are  innumerable. 
Every  one  who  has  had  some  vague 
idea  of  the  same  thing,  claims  to 
have  been  the  original  mventor,  and 
cries  out  loudly  that  he  has  been  cir- 
cumvented, pillaged,  and  destroyed. 
Every  mechanic,  who  majr  have 
assisted  the  inventor  in  getting  his 
machine  into  operation,  claims  the 
honor  of  this  or  that  suggestion ;  and 
if  each  and  all  were  believed,  there 
would  not  be  a  particle  of  merit  left 
for  the  great  mind  whose  intellectual 
light  woke  to  life  the  swarm  that 
was  buzzing  around  him.  The  doubt- 
ful and  the  timid  are  ready  to  sneer, 
and  but  few.  even  of  the  judicious, 
are  sufficiently  brave  to  come  out  in 
the  defence  ot  a  man  who  is  ventur- 
ing on  a  new  and  bold  experiment. 
In  1809,  Mr.  Fulton  took  out  his 
patent  for  his  invention,  and  two 
years  afterwards  another,  for  some 
improyements  on  his  original  discove- 
ries. The  ingenuity  of  this,  and 
other  countries,  was  taxed  to  rival 
Fxlton;  SI  unvioua  were  uinny,  that 
his  success  should  be  complete :  but 
their  powers  failed  in  the  attompt. 


by  all,  who  were  not  directly  inter- 
ested, to  have  been  overwhelming  to 
all  his  enemies.  Small  boats,  some- 
what different  in  the  construction  of 
their  hulls,  were  built  for  ferry  boats, 
and  succeeded  to  admiration.  The 
government  of  the  United  States  was 
so  well  convinced  of  the  inventive 
powers  of  Fulton,  that  it  built  a 
Steam-frigate  on  his  plan,  and  under 
his  care ;  which  was  however,  not  in 
readiness  for  use,  until  the  close  of 
the  war  in  which  she  was  to  be  en- 
gaged for  sea-coast  defience ;  but  from 
tne  trial  made  after  she  was  finished, 
there  c&n  be  no  doubt  but  that  she 
would  have  succeeded  to  the  full 
measure  of  his  promise  to  the  nation. 
Before  this  fn^ate  was  finished,  Ful- 
ton had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
died  the  24th  of  February,  1815,  aged 
fifty  years,  an  early  exit  for  one  who 
had  done  so  much  for  his  country, 
and  indeed  for  the  world.  His  fame 
was  so  extensive,  that  his  death  was 
sincerely  mourned,  by  the  whole  of 
the  great  American  family,  for  he  was 
considered  as  national  property  ;  and 
much,  very  much,  was  still  expected 
of  one  in  the  full  vigor  of  mind  and 
body.  His  disease  was  brought  on 
suddenly ;  bemg  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion of  the  chest,  produced  from  a 
cold,  caught  by  exposure  during  an 
inclement  season^  while  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  public  duties.  Mr.  Ful- 
ton had  not  only  attracted  the  gaze 
of  the  world,  but  had  secured  many 
friends,  who  loved  him  for  his  vir- 
tues, and  admired  him  for  his  talents. 
He  was  tall  and  graceful ;  and  with- 
out hauteur  or  aiTdCtation;  he  was 
colloquial  and  affectionate,  and  at 
times  qx>ke  with  eloquence  and  ma- 
jesty. Avarice  never  had  for  a  mo- 
ment the  slightest  control  over  him  *, 
and  if  he  ever  seemed  anxious  for 
wealth,  it  was  to  lavish  it  in  schemes 
of  improvement  for  the  benefit  ot 
mankind.  His  sharp  dark  eye  never 
flashed  with  envy  and  hatred,  but 
beamed  with  benignity  on  all  around 
him.  His  enmities,  amidst  ah  his 
trials,  soon  passed  away,  but  his 
friendships  were  imperishable.  The 
splendid  plates,  done  under  his  care 
and  at  his  expense,  to  be  found  in 
the  quarto  edition  of  the  Columbiad, 
arc  pi  oofs  of  his  friendship  to  Barlow; 
and  that  we  possess  some  of  West's 
paintings  in  this  country,  is  more 


and  his  triumph  was  acknowledf^ed  I  owing  to  his  friendship,  and  respect 
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for  his  old  master,  than  to  the  libe- 
rality of  any  other  individual  in  this 
country.  The  United  Stales  should 
provide  for  his  children,  and  erect 
a  monument  to  his  fame. 

Elbkioob  Gbrrt  was  born  in  Mar- 
blehead,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  the  17th  of  July,  1744. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  University, 
m  1772.  At  the  age  of  18,  he  went 
into  a  counting  room,  and  pursued 
for  several  years,  a  commercial  Ufe ; 
br-  coming  forward  at  a  lime  of  high 
excitement,  (and  in  no  place  was 
there  more  of  it  shown  than  in  the 
patriotic  town  of  Marblehead,)  he 
soon  became  a  conspicuous  (>olitician. 
In  1773,  he  represented  his  native 
place  in  the  state  legislature,  and  at 
once  took  a  leading  part.  He  was 
also  chosen  a  member  of  the  pro- 
vincial congress,  in  1774,  and  from 
thence  was  sent  to  the  continental 
congress.  He  was  there  when  Na- 
tional Inde|)endence  was  declared, 
and  was  a  signer  of  that  memorable 
mstrumenL  In  every  matter  that 
related  to  commerce,  Mr.  Gerry  was 
put  in  the  front  rank,  for  he  had  made 
our  commercial  and  naval  affairs  a 
subject  of  deep  reflection.  During 
the  whole  war,  Mr.  Gerry  was  a  most 
active  and  generous  patriot.  His 
character  as  a  financier  stood  high 
in  congress,  and  he  was  engaged  in 
all  the  committees  that  discussed  this 
difficult  subject.  After  the  peace  of 
1783,  Mr.  Gerry  served  in  tne  Con- 
gress of  the  confederation,  when  they 
proposed  the  form  of  a  constitution 
for  the  United  States,  and  was  con- 
spicuous in  that  august  body,  by  his 
opposition  to  the  constitution  as  re- 
ported by  the  convention,  and  recom- 
mended to  the  people.  He  was  not 
alone  in  his  views ;  yet  that  consti- 
tution was  fortunately  sustained  by 
the  people.  No  man  should  be  con- 
demned for  an  honest  opinion.  After 
the  adoption  of  that  instrument  he 
assisted  in  cairying  it  into  effect,  and 
gave  up  all  opposition  whatever.  In 
1797, Mr.  Gerry  was  sent  as  an  Envoy 
to  France,  with  Mr.  Marshall  and 
General  Pinckney.  The  two  latter 
were  ordered  from  that  country,  but 
Mr.  Gerry  was  permitted  to  stay. 
This  gave  his  political  enemies  an 
opportunity  to  say  hard  things  of  him. 
Strango  tilings  were  said,  bin  Mr. 
Austen,  his  biographer,  has  given  to 
the  world  Mr.  Gerry's  reasons  for' 


his  conduct,  which,  when  viewed  dis- 
passionately, have  much  force  in 
them.  Mr.  Gerry  was  subsequently 
chosen  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
and  afterwards  Vice-President  of  tho 
United  States,  in  which  latter  office 
he  died  at  Washington  city,  on  the 
23d  of  November,  1814.  Mr.  Gerry 
was  a  man  of  unquestionable  talent^ 
active  in  business,  and  urbane  in  hi« 
manners.  There  have  been  but  few 
men  in  our  country,  who  filled  so 
many  offices,  and  who  discharged 
their  duties  with  so  much  intelligence 
and  spirit  as  he  did.  In  tiie  rancour 
of  party,  it  is  hard  to  discover  the 
motives  or  merits  of  a  politician. 
His  political  enemies  never  denied 
him  decision  of  character,  and  his 
friends  were  warm  and  constant 

Stephen  Giearo,  distinguished  as 
a  man  of  wealth,  mind,  and  extraordi- 
nary bequests,  was  a  native  of  Bor- 
deaux, in  France.  He  came  to  this 
country  some  years  before  the  revo- 
lution. He  came  to  this  country  a$ 
a  sailor  boy,  and  worked  his  way  ap 
to  be  a  mate  of  a  ship ;  but  leaving 
the  seas,  he  entered  business  in  a 
small  way,  and  dealt  out  beer  and 
small  groceries  to  seamen  and  others 
in  humble  life,  but  by  frugality  and 
industry  he  enlarged  his  business, 
day  by  day,  until  he  commenced  aa 
a  small  West-India  merchant,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war 
he  was  m  great  credit,  if  not  very 
wealthy;  he  had  managed  his  busi- 
ness with  so  much  accuracy  and 
punctuality,  that  the  sagacious  mer- 
chants among  the  Friends^  gave  him 
credit  to  any  amount  he  mignt  ask  of 
them.  His  reputation  for  extensive 
wealth  now  became  ciurent,  and  was 
not  for  a  moment  disputed,  to  the 
hour  of  his  death.  He  was,  for  many 
vearsboth  merchant,  landholder,  and 
banker.  By  the  laws  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, he  was  enabled  to  open  a  private 
bank,  and  he  conducted  his  business 
in  so  judicious  a  manner  that  his 
notes  really  represented  gold  and  sil- 
ver, and  passed  current^  not  only 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  but 
throughout  the  country,  wherever  of- 
fered. He  purchased,  m  1811,  the  old 
banking-house  of  the  United  States, 
a  marble  edifice,  at  that  time  con- 
sidered the  finest  business  building 
in  the  world;  and  with  it  he  tooE 
twelve  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  the  old  United  States  bank 
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•lock.  This  wound  up  well,  and  lie 
mode  money  by  his  speculation.  He 
began  bis  own  banking  business  in 
the  building  he  had  purchased,  and 
continued  in  it  until  nis  death.  His 
bank  became  the  largest  in  the  United 
States^except  the  United  States  bank. 
There  was  scarcely  a  speculation  from 
Philadelphia  to  Louisiana  that  he  did 
not  participate  in,  when  he  believed 
that  it  would  benefit  the  public.  His 
patronage  seldom  or  never  travelled 
north  or  east ;  perhaps  they  did  not 
want  his  capital.  He  invested  large 
sums  in  real  estate,  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  and  used  his  property 
generously  and  judiciously.  He  was 
acknowledged  a  great  benefactor  to 
the  city  of  brotherly  love.  He  was 
much  the  largest  landholder  in  the 
city,  and  look  about  it  where  you 
may,  you  will  see  that  the  owner  had 
an  admirable  forecast.  Such  a  man 
writes  his  name  on  every  comer- 
stone  of  the  city,  and  toe  letters 
should  never  be  ettaced. 

He  lived  to  be  a  very  old  man, 
having  died  December  26, 1831,  in  the 
84th  year  of  his  age.  His  bequests 
were  extennve,  and  of  a  sineiilar 
nature,  amounting  to  three  millions 
of  dollars,  or  more,  and  the  residue 
to  Phikulelphia,  for  improvements  of 
the  city.  His  whole  estate  is  said  to 
be  15  millions.  There  seems  to  be 
much  caprice  in  his  legacies,  but  he 
had  the  right  to  do  what  he  chose, 
in  an  honest  way,  with  his  own. 
His  own  family  connexions  have  the 
most  reason  to  complain,  but  orphans 
and  the  poor,  starved  with  the  cold 
will  have  reason  to  bless  him,  again 
and  affain.  The  deaf  and  dumb  will 
muse  his  praise  in  contemplating  his 
bounty.  In  the  lodge-room,  and  in 
the  places  where  the  charitable  as- 
semble, old  Stephen  Girard  should 
be  held  in  grateful  remembrance  j — 
and  zealous  patriots  who  are  devoted 
to  internal  improvements  will  have 
ample  opportunity  of  making  use  of 
his  wealth.  His  college,  trammelled 
as  it  is,  with  whimsicalities  and  ec- 
centricities, is  nevertheless,  an  excel- 
lent institution.  His  object  was  to 
prevent  any  sect  or  body  of  m«m 
from  g[ivuig  a  sectarian  cast  to  his 
institution,  and  in  all  probability  the 
beneficial  effects  of  this  will  be  felL 
The  pupils  are  to  leave  his  institution 
at  18  years  of  age,  and  be  well  in- 
structed in  the   great  and  sablime 


doctrines  of  morality  while  there. 
There  are  but  few  Deists  who  are  in- 
stmcters  ;  there  is  no  danger  of  their 
ever  getting  within  the  "  marble- 
cappea  and  iron-guarded"  walla  of 
THE  OiBARD  INSTITUTION;  and  it  is  a 
general  truth,  that  where  there  is  no 
vice,  that  pure  religion  is  a  natural 
growth.  As  liffht,  by  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, shines  through  a  pure  atmos- 
phere BO  does  religion  tnrough  pure 
morals,  and  uncomipted  manners. 
Never  fear !  the  watchfulness  outside 
the  walls  will  keep  all  right  within.  It 
may  be  that  the  narrow-minded  will 
always  carp,  and  perhaps  sometimes 
the  judicious  grieve,  but  millions  will 
bless  his  memory. 

Chbistopher  Goax  was  born  in 
Boston,  in  1758.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  mechanic  of  wealth  and  respecta- 
bility: and  was  sent  to  Harvard 
University,  where  he  graduated  in 
1776.  Many  of  his  classmates  were 
highly  respectable.  Rufus  King, 
Thomas  Dawes,  and  others,  who 
have  since  held  conspicuous  stations, 
were  graduates  of  the  same  year. 
He  studied  law  M'ith  the  great  Par- 
sons, and  soon  took  a  respectable 
stand  at  the  bar;  it  ml^ht  he  said 
with  truth,  a  distinguished  one.  Re- 
fore  he  was  thirty  years  of  age,  he 
was  elected  from  Boston,  to  the'State  , 
Convention  for  adopting  the  United 
States  Constitution,  ana  labored  in 
that  body,  most  manfully.  As  soon 
as  the  government  was  organized 
under  it,  ne  was  appointed  by  Wash- 
ington District  Attorney  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Massachusetts.  In  1796,  Mr. 
Gore  was  appointed  one  of  the  com- 
missioners under  the  fourth  article 
of  Jay's  treaty,  to  adjust  the  claims 
of  American  citizens  on  England, 
for  spoilations  made  during  the 
early  part  of  the  French  revolution. 
He,  with  his  colleagues,  were  assidu- 
ous in  their  duties,  and  seven  mil- 
lions of  property  were  recovered  for 
his  fellow  citizens.  When  the  com- 
mission closed,  in  1804.  Mr.  Gore  re- 
turned to  Boston,  ana  was  at  once 
elected  to  the  legislature  of  Massa- 
chusetts, first  to  tne  senate,  and  then 
to  the  house  of  representatives,  in 
vdiich  body  he  possessed  great  in- 
fluence. In  1809  he  was  chosen 
governor  of  Massachusetts,  which 
office  he  held  for  the  constitutional 
term  of  one  year.  He  was  an  excel- 
lent chief  magistrate ;  be  would  tmt 
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yield  to  party  measures,  but  took  his 
own  course,  and  it  was  a  manly  one. 
In  1914  he  was  sent  to  the  senate  of 
the  United  States,  and  after  serving 
in  that  l>ody  for  three  years,  retired 
to  his  country  seat  at  Waltnam,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Boston.  This 
retreat  Dore  marks  of  taste,  for  he 
had  made  it  a  most  enchanting  gar- 
den. Here  he  received  his  frienoa  in 
the  most  courteous  and  kind  man- 
ner. Mr.  Gore  was  a  man  of  fine 
talents,  which  were  well  cultivated. 
He  was  bold  and  firm,  without  as- 
perity of  nianner ;  his  person  was 
eleeant ,  and  his  manners  as  refined 
ana  polished  as  foreign  courts  could 
make  them.  He  di^  on  the  first  of 
•  March,  1827,  in  the  sixty-ninth  year 
of  his  age. 

Jamss  Grainger,  a  physician  and 
poet,  was  born  at  Dunse,  a  small 
town  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  about 
the  year  172:^  After  finishing  his 
school  education,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  commenced  his 
medical  studies  under  professors  who 
were  highly  celebrated  throus^h  the 
medical  world,  and  in  due  time  he 
received  his  degree  of  M.  D.  He 
commenced  his  professional  career 
as  surgeon  in  the  army,  and  in  that 
capacity  he  served  in  Grermany,  un- 
der the  Earl  of  Stair,  till  the  peace  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  1748w  He  after 
wards  settled  in  London,  and  prac- 
tised as  a  fihysician.  While  in  Lon- 
don he  published  his  translation  of 
the  elegies  of  Tibuleus ;  but  this  work 
did  not  receive  the  approbation  to 
which  he  thought  it  entitled,  espe- 
cially from  Dr.  Smollet,  whose  criti- 
cisms were  the  occasion  of  a  long 
paper  war  between  them,  and  pro- 
duced an  irreconcilable  difference. 
Probably  his  success  in  practice  in 
London  was  not  great,  as  he  accept- 
ed an  offer  of  settling  advantageously 
in  the  island  of  St,  Christophers,  in 
the  West-Indies ;  where,  by  mar- 
riage, he  became  connected  with 
several  of  the  principal  families,  and 
practised  his  profession  with  great 
success.  He  continued  however  to 
cultivate  his  attachment  to  the 
muses,  and  wrote,  during  his  leisure 
hours,  an  interesting  poem  "On  the 
Culture  of  the  Sugar  Cane."  He 
likewise  comp  ised  a  treatise  "  On  the 
Diseases  of  the  West-Indies,"  for  the 
use  of  the  planters.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  paid  a  visit  to  his 


native  country,  and  at  the  Bametims 
published  his  poem,  with  copious 
notes,  lelative  to  the  natural  history 
of  the  island.  He  afterwards  return- 
ed to  St  Christophers,  and  continn- 
ed  to  practice  till  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1767,  when  he  was  seized 
with  a  fever,  which  then  raged  in  the 
island,  and  died.  Dr.  Grainger  was 
an  able  physician,  and  ranks  consid- 
erably above  mediocrity  as  a  poet 
An  "Ode  to  Solitude,"  and  "A  West 
Indian  Ballad,"  have  been  much  ad- 
mired. He  published  several  medical 
tracts. 

WiLUAM  Gray,  one  of  the  most' 
successful  of  American  merchants, 
was  bom  in  Lynn,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  and  commonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  the  vear  1751.  He 
came,  when  quite  a  hoy,  to  Salem, 
and  was  an  apprentice,  first  to  Sam- 
uel Gardner,  Esquire,  an  active  mer- 
chant, but  left  him  and  finished  his 
apprenticeship  with  Mr.  R.  Derby, 
also  a  business  man  of  that  place. 
Young  Gray  was  an  enterprising  and 
indefatigable  apprentice,  and  had  ac- 
quired ine  confidence  of  the  principal 
merchants  in  Salem,  when  tie  com- 
menced business  for  hrmseU|  which 
in  that  careful  and  industrious  town, 
was  a  fine  capital  to  begin  *upon. 
Mr.  Gray  was  early  prosperous  in  his 
affairs,  and  in  less  tnan  twenty-five 
years  after  he  had  commenced  busi- 
ness, was  considered  and  taxed  as 
the  wealthiest  man  in  the  place, 
where  there  were  several  of  the 
largest  fortunes  that  could  be  found 
in  the  United  States.  He  was  all 
activity,  and  at  times  had  more  than 
sixty  sail  of  square  rigfi«d  vessels. 
It  was  a  fact  that  no  moderate  breeze 
could  blow  amiss  for  him,  for  every 
wind  of  heaven  carried  for  him  some 
vessel  to  port  For  more  than  fifty 
years  of  his  life  he  rose  at  the  dawn 
of  day,  and  was  shaved  and  dressed 
before  the  common  hour  for  others 
to  rise.  Being  dressed,  his  letters 
and  papers  were  spread  before  him, 
and  every  part  of  his  correspondence 
brought  up.  He  was,  at  the  same 
moment  that  he  put  millions  on  the 
adventurous  tracks  for  gain,  with  the 
boldest  character,  careful  of  all  the 
small  concerns  of  expenditure.  This 
he  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
duty  of  business.  He  had  married 
in  early  life,  Miss  Chapman,  of  Mar- 
Ibleheadt  the  daughter  of  a  distin- 
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giiished  lawyer.  They  had  five  sons 
and  one  daughter.  Mrs.  Gray  was 
a  woman  of  sreat  powers  of  mind, 
well  cultivated,  and  for  many  years 
was  among  the  first  in  the  social 
circle. 

During  the  embargo  Mr.  Gray 
took  side  with  Mr.  Jefieraom,  not- 
withstanding his  interest  sufiered 
sreatly.  His  ships  were  rotting  at 
the  wharf.  This  course  brought 
against  him  his  old  friends  and  raised 
up  a  numerous  host  of  new  ones, 
lie  now  removed  to  Boston,  and  was 
elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
state.  He  had  several  times  been 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  but  poli- 
ties were  not  his  strong  hold,  and  he 
sunk  the  great  merchant  in  the  com- 
mon-place politician.  His  immense 
wealth  was  used  for  the  wants 
of  the  government  with  the  libe- 
rality and  confidence  of  one  who 
believed  that  a  government  should 
not  be  poor  when  individuals  were 
rich.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
capitalist  in  the  United  States  did  so 
much  for  the  exigencies,  of  govern- 
ment as  Mr.  Gray.  And  while  others 
were  speculating  on  the  depreciation 
of  Becuri(ip&,  no  one  will  hesitate  lo 
say  that  his  exertions  were  dictated 
by  patriotism,  with  only  the  hopes  of 
an  honest  remuneration.  After  the 
close  of  the  war.  he  launched  again 
into  commerce,  out  not  with  his  for- 
mer success.  Times  had  changed, 
but  he  had  not  changed  with  them, 
and  what  was  a  safe  calculation  once, 
was  not  so  now;  but  still  there  can 
bo  no  doubt  but  that  he  died  a  rich 
man,  although  no  public  inventory 
was  ever  taken  of  his  estate,  as  his 
heirs  gave  bonds  to  pay  debts  and 
legacies— all  the  law  of  that  state 
requires.  Mrs.  Gray  died  about  two 
years  before  her  husband,  and  his 
eldest  son  since  his  death.  Mr.  Gray 
was  happy  in  his  family,  and  was 
always  a  domestic  man.  He  was 
worn  out  with  thefatieuesof  business 
at  the  age  of  74.  and  departed  this 
life  November  4tn,  1825. 

Jos«PH  Green,  a  name  which  has 
long  been  familiar  to  every  lover  of 
mirth  and  playful  satire,  was  born 
in  Boston,  in  1706,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  University  in  1728.  Not 
being  inclined  to  enter  any  one  of  the 
learned  professions,  he  commenced 
business  as  a  merchant.  Trade  at 
that  time  flowed  in  regular  channels, 


and  of  course  there  was  not  so  much 
risk  as  in  this  present  day  of  enter- 
prise and  vigorous  competition.  He 
pursued  his  calling  steadily,  but  had 
considerable  leisure  to  attend  to  his 
classical  studies,  of  which  he  was  a 
constant  votary.  His  circle  of  friends 
was  not  large,  but  was  happily  as- 
similated in  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Their  serious  productions  are  forgot- 
ten, but  some  of  their  light  and  play- 
ful pieces  have  survived  them.  This 
club  of  wits  watched  every  passing 
event,  from  the  highest  labour  of  the 
statesman,  to  the  smallest  occur- 
rences of  the  hour,  and  turned  every 
thine  to  merriment  that  was  sus- 
cepUble  of  iL 

The  world  at  any  time  afibrds 
enough  to  praise  or  blame,  enough  to 
make  us  grave  or  gay,  whichever 
way  we  Riok.  The  store-house  is 
sufficiently  filled  to  gratify  every  dis- 
position. Notwithstanding  Green's 
fondness  for  mirth,  and  his  disposi- 
tion to  engage  in  pleasure,  his  de- 
meanor had  nothing  in  it  that  savored 
of  levity  and  thoughtlessness,  either 
as  a  man  or  a  citizen ;  and  it  docs 
not  follow  that  because  men  are 
mirthful,  they  are  not  serious.  Wit, 
it  is  true,  is  sometimes  found  with 
profligacy,  but  she  is  also  the  com- 
panion of  wisdom ;  and  the  purest 
and  most  severe  will  not  deny  that 
"he  who  gives  no  day  to  vice,  may 
laugh  an  hour  away."  He  was  a  re- 
tired, modest,  unambitious,  religious 
man,  an  enemy  to  parade  and  bustle, 
yet  a  bold  opposer  of  arbitrary  pow- 
er, and  a  firm  supporter  of  rational 
liberty.  Bleecher  felt  the  keen  sa- 
tire of  Green  and  his  associates. 
Not  a  speech  or  message  came  from 
the  governor,  that  they  did  not  ridi- 
cule in  every  form  of  orose  and 
verse,  nor  did  they  spare  tne  legisla- 
ture when  they  thought  that  that 
body  acted  wrongly.  In  1774,  when 
the  British  parliament  passed  the  act 
depriving  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts  of  her  chartered 
rights,  and  the  counsellors  were  ap- 
pointed by  mandamus,  Green  waa 
called  to  assist  the  governor  in  that 
capacity,  but  he  instantly  declined 
the  honor,  and  resigned  his  seat 
Some  said  this  was  a  stroke  of  poli- 
cy in  Gage  to  conciliate  Green,  and 
surely  it  was  not  very  comfortable 
to  have  him  for  an  enemy.  Others 
were  of  opinion  that  at  that  time 
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Greon  was  apprehensive  that  he 
had  gone  too  far  in  exciting  opposi- 
tion to  the  mother  country,  and  had 
m  some  incautious  moment  avowed 
it.  He  probably  was  fearful  of  the 
consequences  of  a  revolution,  which 
he  then  saw  was  inevitable,  for  it 
must  be  roooilected,  that  he  was  then 
an  old  man,  and  his  health,  if  not 
his  faculties,  was  on  the  decline.  The 
next  year,  1775,  be  left  Boston  for 
England;  where  he  resided  as  long  as 
he  Rved  m  seclusion,  but  surrounded 
by  every  comfort  that  opulence  could 
give.  Hospitalit^r  and  generosit^r 
never  deserted  him.  He  loved  his 
country,  but  the  agitations  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  began  with  such  Airy 
before  his  eyes,  and  at  his  door,  was 
too  much  for  the  nerves  of  an  old 
man  of  literary  and  retired  habits. 

The  beginning  of  hostilities  was 
awful  and'^the  end  was  doubtful,  and 
he  wished  not  to  go  down  to  the 
grave  in  blood.  The  people  were 
grateful  for  his  past  services,  and 
never  vilified  bis  name  for  the  step 
he  had  taken,  but  it  was  forgiven  as 
a  weakness  of  age.  His  wonts  were 
as  widely  scattered  as  the  leaves  of 
the  Sybil,  so  that  but  a  few  of  them 
can  readily  be  found  at  the  present 
day.  His  "Elegy  on  the  death  of 
Mr.  Old  Tenor,"  is  a  fine  mock  la- 
mentation. This  has  been  several 
times  printed,  as  also  his  "  Satire 
upon  the  procession  of  Freemasons." 
which  is  in  two  parts,  and  was  prb- 
babl]^  written  on  different  occasions, 
and  is  a  good  specimen  of  his  sar- 
castic powers.  The  Masons  were 
among  the  first  to  join  in  the  merri- 
ment it  afforded,  for  the  shafts  of 
satire,  which  shoot  folly  dead,  and 
gall  avarice  and  ambition,  fall  harm- 
less at  the  feet  of  charity.  Her  bo- 
som "is  armed  too  strong  in  hon- 
esty," to  feel  the  taunts,  or  to  shrink 
from  the  laugh  of  the  world.  A  great 
many  scraps  of  his  poetry,  epitaphs, 
acrostics,  epigrams,  and  other  occa- 
sional pieces,  arc  now  found  in  man- 
uscript, and  in  the  magazines  of  the 
lay.  The  lines  on  Checkley  are 
nore  rare  than  many  others  from  his 
.)en.  "John  Checkley  was  one  of 
iie  wits  of  his  time,  and  a  very  be- 
levolent,  good  man,  (he  died  1763.) 
When  recovering  from  a  long  ana 
\«ngerous  sickness,  a  number  of  his 
f  iends,  who  like  himself  were  men 
ft'  huitior,  by  accident  met  at  his 


house.  His  countenance,  naturally 
very  ugly,  by  aickness  was  rendered 
hideous.  It  was  proposed  that  he 
should  sit  for  his  portrait  to  Smibert, 
an  eminent  artist  m  Boston,  to  which 
he  gave  his  assent.  Joseph  Grreeo 
was  one  of  the  company,  and  it  was 
requested  that  he  should  sketch  a  few 
lines  to  be  placed  under  it.  Green 
sat  down  and  wrote  as  follows:" 

"  John,  Iwd  thjr  •ickiieH  waiehM  thee  ft-om  our 

And  wm  the*  to  the  reatrae  of  endleM  nickt, 

Poateritf  would  then  have  never  kuova 

Tliine  eye— ihjr  beard — ihf  cowl  andeharea  erevn. 

But  DOW  redeemed,  by  Hmiben'i  ■kiiral  band, 

or  imaiortaliir  aecuro  f  on  eland. 

When  nNiare  loto  ruin  ehall  be  hari'd. 

And  the  laai  cAoSairration  born  the  world, 

Thb  piece  ehall  than  lurvive  the  evil, 

For  ttiunea  we  kuow  cannot  conMiine  the  Devil.** 

The  wits  of  his  club  sometimes 
turned  upon  their  leader  with  some 
point  and  effect.  The  epitaph  on 
Greeri  written  by  one  or  them  in 
1743j  is  a  proof  tnat  like  the  charac- 
ters m  the  "  Retaliation,"  they  under- 
stood one  another — 

•'  Slate  Viator,  here  I  let  one, 

Whoee  lire  wae  whim,  whoee  aoul  vea  pun. 

Ami  irjoa  fu  loo  near  his  hearie 

He'll  Joke  70a,  both  in  prow  and  vene  " 

Poets  have  been  found  in  every 
age  and  nation.  Long  before  the 
invention  of  letters,  iM  muse  had 
built  the  lofty  epic  to  commemorate 
the  deeds  of  heroes  and  demi-gods. 
and  breathed  the  dirge  in  soft  and 
mournful  strains,  over  the  ashes  of 
the  beautiful  and  the  brave.  These 
with  unhappy  loves  and  untoward 
fates,  have  floated  down  the  stream 
of  time,  to  rouse  the  soul  to  deeds  of 
valor  and  to  purify  the  affections, 
mingled  with  the  comic  and  the  gay 
to  ciuicken  the  wits  and  cheer  the 
spirits.  The  ptjetry  of  an  unlettered, 
or  a  highly  polished  people  has  ever 
been  considered  a  fair  criterion  of  na- 
tional character.  In  every  stage  of 
civilization,  between  the  extremes  of 
savage  and  enlightened  society,  it 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  so  accurate  a 
standard,  but  in  all  degrees  of  refine- 
ment something  may  be  gathered  of 
the  actions,  thoughts,  feelings  and 
hopes  of  a  people  from  their  poetry. 
The  early  poeiry  of  New-England 
was  of  a  peculiar  cast.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  from  the  roman- 
tic situation  of  our  forefathers,  and 
their  incessant  reading  of  the  Bible, 
that  their  poetry  would  have  sbpwn 
something  of  a  wild  and  sntendid 
character;    but  the  hallowed  ooal. 
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.which  burned  on  the  lips  of  Isaiah, 
never  touched  theirs.  They  caught 
nothing  of  the  spirit  of  the  scripture 
banls,  and  seemed  equally  to  shun 
the  enchanting  beauties  of  oriental 
iroa^^ry  and  the  sweet  simplicity  of 
primitive  conceptions.  Nor  had  their 
,  ver»;8  much  of  refinement  and  po- 
lish about  them,  but  in  general  were 
.■tiff  and  quaint.  The  awful  severi- 
ty of  religious  sentiment  destroy- 
ed the  natural  inspiration  of  genius. 
The  dread  of  hems  thought  profane, 
chilled  every  livefy  feelmg  and  re- 

Sressed  the  sallies  of  wit  and  mirth, 
ttill  poetry  was  cultivated  as  an 
Vt,  and  a  knowledge  of  its  rules 
was  studied  by  every  one  who  pur- 
sued a  liberal  profession.  The  clers^y 
,of  that  day  were  adepts  in  the 
"on  divine,  and  could  make  verses 
on  all  occasions.  When  called  upon 
in  the  course  of  professional  duty  to 
pronounce  an  eulogy  on  the  virtues 
of  a  deceased  brother  or  distinguished 
member  of  his  flock^  the  pastor  fre- 
quently poured  out  his  grief  in  rhyme, 
generally  fashioned  on  those  immor- 
tal models,  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 
There  were  occasionally  scintillations 
of  a  better  taste;  but  they  illumined 
the  darkness  only  for  a  moment,  and 
fell  on  nothing  that  would  serve  to 
kindle  a  flame.  At  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  general  character  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  was  not  much  better  than 
our  own ;  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
Bpeare  and  Milton  are  splendid  excep- 
tions ;  others  of  some  note  in  their 
day  occasionally  appeared,  but  the 
common  metrical  productions  had 
very  little  in  them  worthy  of  the  name 
of  poetry,  until  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts.  In  that  period  of  ex- 
citement in  which  men  read  and 
thought,  and  beffan  to  understand 
their  rignts ;  in  that  period  preceding 
the  dawn  of  the  American  revolution, 
when  poetry  was  brought  in  aid  of 
prose  and  eloquence  to  warm  the 
oeart  and  enlighten  the  mind,  the 
shackles  of  the  muse  were  broken 
and  she  wandered  at  large,  and  sport- 
ed in  every  form  of  unrestrained  free- 
dom. This  liberty  was  favorable  to 
genius,  but  it  was  long  before  a  good 
taste  could  be  found  gaining  ground. 
Since  our  independence  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  our  civil  institutions,  we 
have  been  too  busy  to  devote  much 
time  to  poetry  or  the  fine  arts.  But 
within  a  few  years  past  numerous 
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capdidates  for  poetic  fame  h  o  ve  arisen, 
hut  as  most  of  them  are  still  living 
and  their  labors  of  course  unfinished 
it  would  not  comport  with  my  plan 
in  this  work  to  discuss  their  ments. 
Natbanibl  Orekns,  a  Major  G^ 
neral  in  the  American  army,  during 
the  revolutionory  war,  was  bom  near 
the  town  of  Worwick,  in  Rhode  Isl- 
and, in  the  year  1741.  He  received 
but  a  scanty,  chance  education,  wlien 
a  boy,  but  possessed  sufficient  saga- 
city to  see  and  feel  his  deficiency. 
His  father  was  an  honest  block- 
sniith,  extensively  engaged  in  making 
heavy  w>rk.  but  possessed  little  if 
any  knowleage  beyond  that  of  read- 
ing the  bible  or  almanac,  or  being 
enabled  to  write  well  enough  to  keep 
a  day-book,  in  which  to  chorge  his 
neighbor  with  his  work.  But  Na- 
thaniel wos  not  contented  with  this^ 
he  sought  books,  became  his  own  in- 
structer,  and  made  rapid  progress  in* 
several  branches  of  knowledge. 
Those  portions  of  ancient  history;, 
which  treat  of  wan  and  the  exploim 
of  heroes,  were  the  most  attraen«e 
to  the  youn^  Quaker;  and  while  H«) 
wore  his  plain  beaver,  his  mind  wa» 
filled  with  the  nodding  plumesy  and! 
burnished  armor  of  ancient  days. 
Prom  the  workshop,  in  which  ne 
was  engaged  with  his  fother,  be  ^  as 
elected  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
Rhode»Island,  to  represent  the  an- 
cient town  of  Warwick,  the  place  of 
his  birth.  He  was  in  that  body, 
when  a  proposition  was  made  to 
raise  a  considerable  military  force, 
for  the  exigencies  of  the  times.  He 
had  shown  his  taste  for  military  life, 
m  an  independent  company,  raised 
previously,  m  espectatk)n  of  fhe  ne- 
cessity Of  usini  force  to  protect 
themselves  in  the  exercise  of  their 
rights.  With  a  sagacity  and  fore- 
sight, seldom  found  in  a  popular  as- 
sembly, the  legislature  of  Rhode- 
Island  took  him  from  the  ranks,  and 
gave  him  the  command  of  the  whole, 
with  the  rank  of  Brigadier  General. 
He  accepted  the  commend,  and 
marched  forthwith  to  the  head  quor- 
tere  of  the  American  army,  at  Cam- 
bridge.  The  keen  eye  of  Washington 
soon  marked  Greene  for  a  soldier. 
He  saw  the  great  military  chieftain, 
in  the  youthful  officer,  whose  maiden 
sword  bad  not  then  been  fleshed. 
In  Auifust,  1776,  afler  having,  bsen 
but  a  little  more  than  tk' jeor  in^ths 
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him,  and  with  the  improvement  of 
the  mind,  morals,  and  diBposit  on  of 
every  child  in  his  parish.  He  is  iden- 
tifiea  with  every  joy  and  grief  of  all 
around  him.  Knowins  this,  the  sood 
divine  labored  to  found  an  Aca<^my 
m  his  parish,  and  after  jg;reat  efforts 
succeeded.  The  institution  has  flou- 
rished and  been  the  instrument  of 
much  good ;— for  a  while  it  was  under 
the  care  of  Daniel  Webster,  the  dis- 
tinguished Corwfitutionalist,  of  the 
present  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
another  proof  of  the  character  of  the 
minds  that  have  been  employed  in 
directing  our  youths  of  the  woods. 
Mr.  Fessenden  not  only  took  upon 
himself  the  cure  of  souls,  but  remem- 
bering his  three  years  devotedness  to 
JSsculapius  he  procured  medicines 
and  carried  them  with  him  when  he 
went  on  his  missionary  tours,  and  by 
studying  the  diseases  of  a  new  coun- 
try, which  were  but  few,  he  soon 
found  himself  8ucces.sfully  combating 
corporeal  as  well  as  moral  maladies. 
Tins  Academy  was  incorporated 
within  eighteen  years  of  the  date  of 
the  settlement  at  Fryeburg,  a  com- 
paratively short  time  from  felling  a 
tree,  building  a  log-house,  to  teaching 
Ibe  classics.  He  proachea  until  within 
a  few  weeks  of  his  death,  but  for 
several  years  had  relinquished  his 
salary,  finding  that  he  had  been 
blessed  with  the  smiles  of  fortune  as 
well  as  his  neighbors.  He  represent- 
ed the  town  of  Fryeburg  in  the  Le- 
gislature of  Massachusetts  for  four 
years,  viz :— in  1799,  1800,  1802,  and 
1804.  In  this  body  his  wisdom  and 
prudence  s^ave  him  that  influence 
such  qualities  will  always  have  in  an 
enlightened  assembly,  such  as  that 
of  Massachusetts  was  at  that  time. 
In  1905,  he  was  appointed  a  Judseof 
Probate  for  this  county,  in  which  he 
lived,  but  he  died  before  he  had  en- 
tered on  the  duties  oi  this  office.  This 
judicial  office  in  that  portion  of  the 
country,  is^nerally  filled  by  those  of 
discriminating  minds,  honest  views, 
and  delicate  feelinss,  and  he  was 
known  to  possess  all  these  qualifica- 
tions. The  Judge  of  Probate  is  the 
first  man,  engag^  in  worldly  affairs 
that  widows  and  orphans  see  after 
they  have  returned  from  the  funerals 
of  their  husbands  and  fathers.  The 
judge  should  be  a  son  of  consolation 
as  well  as  a  wis3  adviser  in  these 
moments  of  heart-broken   sorrow. 


We  love  to  dwell  upon  one  of  this  race 
of  the  true  benefactors  of  mankind, 
for  they  are  becoming  scarce  in  this 
form,  however  profiuely  generosity 
and  goodness  may  abound  among  us. 
These  onoe  steady  lights  on  the  Iron- 
tiers  are  now  chan^  for  missiona- 
ries who  tarry  to  do  good  for  a  season 
only,  and  then  return  to  enjoy  the 
charms  of  social  life  in  the  principal 
cities,  and  to  replenish  their  purses 
for  their  labors.  These  itinerants 
may  do  good,  but  the  substantial 
clergyman,  who  lived  with  his  flock, 
and  died  amonf  them,  was,  to  say  the 
least,  as  usefula  man  in  his  day  and 
generation.  Mr.  Fessenden  was  an 
active  advocate  of  those  principles 
which  led  to  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  spared  no  pains  to 
establish  a  constitution  whicn  should 
secure  the  freedom  of  his  country, 
and  support  the  rights  of  man. 

Benjamin  Feankun,  the  mecha- 
nic, the  philosopher,  the  writer,  the 
statesman,  and  one  of  the  builders 
of  a  nation,  was  born  in  Boston,  in 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  on  the 
17th  of  January.  1706.  His  father 
was  a  respectuDle  mechanic,  and 
Benjamin,  after  spending  a  few  years 
of  his  boyhood  in  a  public  school  in 
that  town,  was  taken  into  his  father's 
shop;  here  he  showed  that  his  mind 
was  too  active  for  such  a  situation ; 
and  he  was  bound  as  an  apprentice 
to  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  prin- 
ter, and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper. 
Beniamin  soon  became  more  distin- 
guished than  his  master,  and  this 
created  disturbance  between  the  bro- 
thers, and  ended  in  a  separation 
when  the  apprentice  was  about 
seventeen  years  old.  His  mind  was 
wonderfully  matured  for  that  as[e: 
and  many  pieces,  attributed  to  the 
first  men  of^ that  period,  were  written 
by  this  boy  in  a  garret.  He  read 
with  great  avidity  every  book  of 
philosophy  that  be  could  get  into 
his  hands.  The  works  of  Locke,  and 
Addison,  had  at  this  time  reached 
our  country ;  and  also  several  Eng- 
lish translations  of  the  classics,  from 
which  he  derived  much  instruction. 
After  leaving  his  brother  he  Journey- 
ed to  New- York,  and  from  thence  to 
Philadelphia.  In  this  latter  city  he 
soon  became  known  to  several  lite- 
rary and  scientific  men,  and  was  in- 
duced by  their  opinion  and  particu- 
larly by  that  of  the  governor  of  Penn- 
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sylvama,  who  proffered  him  assist- 
aooe,  which  however  was  never 
aflbrded,  to  sail  for  England.  In  Eng> 
land  he  worked  at  hia  trade  aa  a  prin- 
ter; but  not  finding  encouragement 
there,  he  returned  lo  Philadelphia, 
and  soon  after  be^an  hia  first  publi- 
cation, "Poor  Riohard's  Almanac," 
which  in  a  short  time  became  a  very 
popular  work ;  and  in  1732,  he  united 
to  his  labor  a  newspaper.  In  1736, 
his  fiime  became  so  great  and  exten- 
sive in  Pennsylvania,  that  he  was 
called  into  political  life,  by  being 
chosen  as  clerk  to  the  general  assem- 
bly of  that  state,  the  duties  of  which 
he  discharged  with  so  much  ability, 
that  the  very  next  year  he  was  ap- 
pointed post-master  at  Philadelphia. 
This  was  a  very  responsible  station, 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  a 
distributing  post-office  for  a  great  ex- 
tent of  country.  By  means  of  this 
appointment,  he  acquired  more  sta- 
tistical information  than  was  pos- 
sessed by  anv  other  man  in  the 
country;  which  proved  to  be  of  great 
service  to  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the 
high  duties,  to  which  he  was  after- 
wards called.  The  Indians  on  the 
Ohio  had  now  forgotten  the  friend- 
ship of  William  Penn,  and  were  dan- 
gerous enemies  on  the  frontiers. 
Under  these  circumstances,  Franklin 
undertook  the  task  of  persuading  the 
good  people  of  Pennsylvania,  to  arm 
and  discipline  a  military  force  of  citi- 
zen soldiers.  This  was  effected,  but 
was  no  easy  task.  Franklin  him- 
self, had  no  small  share  of  military 
talent;  but  thinking  that  he  would 
not  make  much  of  a  parade  officer, 
he  never  accepted  a  commission  in 
the  corps,  which  he  was  so  active  in 
raising.  This,  perhaps,  more  than 
any  tning  in  his  whole  career,  shows 
his  extraordinary  foresight,  as  his 
simplicity  and  hatred  to  snow,  made 
all  the  pomp  of  war  offensive  to  him. 
lie  however  saw  that  arms  were 
necessary  to  maintain  natural  rights, 
and  that  a  little  parade  was  to  be 
tolerated,  rather  than  to  give  up  self- 
defence.  In  1741,  he  commenced  a 
popular  magazine,  which  was  well 
supported,  but  its  publication  after  a 
wnile  was  relinquished,  on  account 
of  other  paramount  duties.  By  his 
influence,  an  insurance  office,  and  a 
philosophical  society,  were  establish- 
ed ill  r!iiladelphia.  Ho  was  next 
appointed   agent   to    England,    for 


several  of  the  colonies ;  and  no  man 
could  have  done  better  in  that  diffi- 
cult situation.  The  examination  he 
underwent  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  the  vile  attack 
upon  him  during  that  examination, 
and  the  sustaining  friendship  of 
Chatham,  are  famihar  to  all.  During 
this  period  he  acquired  great  lame  as 
a  philosopher,  in  the  learned  circles 
of  enlightened  Europe;  particularly 
in  France,  that  nation  of  profound 
scholanu  and  enlightened  critics. 
He  staia  in  Europe  as  long  as  there 
was  the  slightest  prospect  of  useful- 
ness. His  patience  had  become  ex- 
hausted, although  he  had  shown 
more  of  it  than  of  resignation,  and 
he  now  knew  that  no  argument  was 
left,  but  the  ultima  ratio  regum.  In 
1775  he  returned  to  his  nauve  land ; 
and  was  elected  a  delegate  to  the 
continental  congress.  In  this  body, 
his  counsels  were  of  great  weight, 
and  from  him  the  members  derived  a 
variety  of  information   necessary  to 

Side  them  at  this  perilious  period, 
e  was  in  Congress  in  1776,  and 
affixed  his  name  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence ;  but  he  did  not  re- 
main long  to  assist  them  with  his 
sageadvicie,  being  soon  after  this  sent 
to  France  as  a  commissioner,  to  in- 
duce that  government  to  aid  us  in 
the  revolutionary  conflict. 

He  was  popular  in  that  country. 
Learned  men,  titled  men,  and  even 
Royalty,  seemed  to  vie  with  each 
other,  in  doing  him  honor.  He  at 
lengtfi  saw  his  object  accomplished ; 
and  his  name  affixed  to  a  treaty  of 
alliance  with  France,  then  at  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  and  afterwards 
to  treaties  of  friendship  and  com- 
merce with  other  powertul  nations  of 
Europe.  He  seemed  now  not  to  be- 
long to  anyone  country,  but  to  man- 
kind; he  had  reasoned  for  all,  and 
instructed  all;  and  their  admiration 
and  gratitude  was  unbounded.  The 
infirmities  of  age  were  now  felt  by 
him,  and  he  had  a  natural  wish  to 
select  a  place  for  the  repose  of  his 
ashes,  in  his  native  land.  In  1783, 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia^  and  his 
arrival  caused  a  general  rejoicing  in 
that  city,  which  was  responded  to, 
through  the  Union.  His  wish  now 
was  only  to  retire,  and  prepare  for  his 
departure  to  another  world;  but  this 
wish  he  was  not  permitted  to  gratify; 
for  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  elected 


mm  in  the  coBffregational  way,  by 
fthe  impositioB  of  bands  of  Moreton 
and  Phinney,  according  to  the  Gam- 
bridee  platKwm;  after  which  a  Buit 
wasliroaght  upon  the  bond  against 
Lombard  at  tne  court  of  common 
pleas,  at  Falmouth;  the  case  was 
largely  argued  bv  counsel,  and  Mr. 
Lombard  was  inaalged  to  add  some* 
thing  to  what  his  counsel  had  said, 
to  snow  that  the  man  they  had  in- 
ducted to  office,  was  not  the  minister 
meant  and  intended  by  the  bond,  and 
read  some  passa^  from  a  Greek 
Testament  respecting  the  quaUfica- 
tbns  of  a  minister,  the  onsinal  of 
which  he  explained;  but  the  jury 
found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  Lom- 
bard apfiealed  to  the  supreme  court, 
then  held  at  York— the  whole  dis- 
trict of  Maine  being  then  in  York 
county-  Mr.  Gndley  was  then  em- 
ploy ea  as  counsel,  and  the  jury  found 
a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff;  after  which 
Gridley  moved  m  arrest  of  jud^ent 
— rthat  there  was  no  issue  loined, 
which  being  apparent  from  the  pa- 
pers, judgment  was  arrested,  a  re- 
{»leaaer  directed,  and  the  cause  con- 
tinued until  the  next  term,  when 
Gridley  introduced  a  plea  in  bar,  re- 
.  citing  the  grant  of  the  township  from 
.the  General  Court.;  the  reservation 
of  the  parsonage  for  the  use  of  a 
pious,  learned,  orthodox  minister, 
^c.  and  then  averred  that  the  town 
had  not  settled  another  piou&  ortho- 
dox, learned  minister ;  Daniel  Fam- 
ham,  Elsq.  for  the  plaintiff  replied, 
that  they  had  settled  another  pious, 
orthodox  minister,  omitting  leamedy 
because,  as  was  said,  he  was  unwil- 
ling to  put  that  in  issuer  and  of  this 
put  themselves  on  the  country.  To 
this  replication  Gridley  demurred  for 
a  departure  in  the  replication,  to 
which  there  was  a  joinder  in  demur- 
rer. After  a  short  argument,  the 
replication  was  determined  to  be  in- 
sufficient, and  the  court  rendered  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  Lombard,  who 
being  out  of  the  court-house  :at  the 
time  of  the  decision,  on  being  told  he 
had  obtained  bis  caus&  hasted  into 
court,  and  tc  his  counsel.  SaysGrid- 
.ley,  Man,  you  have  obtained  your 
cause— Lombard,  in  astonishment, 
asked  him  howl—How,  sirl  Grid- 
ley  replied,  you  can  never  know  until 
you  set  to  heaven." 

When  Trowbridge  was  appointed 
judge,  Gridley  was  made  attorney- 


general,  and  held  the  office  until  his 
death.  In  this  capacity  be  was 
sometimes  called  lupon  to  defend 
opinions  and  principles  which  were 
not  very  congenial  to  his  feelings  as 
a  patriot;  but  lus  arguments  for 
measures  in  opposition  to  the  popu- 
lar opinion  have  nothing  of  arrogance 
nor  timidity  about  them,  but  an  fair 
and  gendemanly,  and  the  reasoning 
of  his  opponent  was  always  heard 
with  great  candor.  Pride  and  power 
are  restive  at  opposition,  but  Gridley 
discharged  bis  duty  to  the  crown 
without  exasperating  the  people. 

On  the  question  of  the  legality  of 
writs  of  assistance  which  at  that 
time  produced  a  great  excitement,  he 
was  opposed  by  bis  former  pupil  and 
particular  friend,  James  Otis — a  man 
whose  fame  will  be  forever  blended 
with  the  glory  of  the  revolution.  He 
was  an  luivocate  of  high  standing  at 
the  bar,  at  that  period,  and  was  every 
day  becoming  more  distinguished. 
History,  and  his  contemporaries  have 
estabhsned  his  reputation  tor  erudi- 
tion, taste  and  address,  and  above 
all,  for  his  unrivalled  eloouence  and 
its  wonderful  power  over  both  court 
and  jury.  The  discussion  upon  thoae 
writs  is  said  to  have  been  the  com- 
mencement of  that  series  of  acts  and 
opinions  on  the  part  of  the  colonies 
which  terminated  in  the  revolution 
and  its  consequences.  From  thie 
time,  which  was  shortly  before  Grid- 
ley's  decease,  there  was  no  pause 
nor  rest  in  the  labors  of  Otiiu  lor  he 
was  constant,  open  and  bold  in  the 
cause  of  bis  country.  Office,  emolu- 
ments and  royal  fiivor  and  patronage 
sunk  before  his  patriotism,  and  even 
considerations  of  personal  safety 
were  disregarded.  His  seal  was  a 
living  flame,  pure,  intense  and  holy, 
which  warmed  and  ebligfatened  his 
countrymen.  As  he  marshalled  them 
for  resistance  he  taught  them  how  to 
support  and  defend  their  conduct  and 
feelmgs.  His  fate  was  singular  as 
his  path-way  was  luminous.  For 
several  years  before  his  death  his 
intellects  were  in  a  state  of  alternate 
gloom,  obscurity  and  hallucination, 
until  1783,  when  he  was  relieved  from 
pain  and  wretchednesa^ "  and  all  that 
miffhty  minds  can  suffer,*'  by  a  flash 
of  lightning,  on  which  was  sent  to 
him  the  angel  of  death. 

It  was  not  in  his  profession  alone 
that  Gridley  was  conspicuous,  for  he 
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«ru  active  and  busf  in  yarioua  walks 
of  liie.  Ab  a  leg(islator  he  was  inde- 
fatigable in  deviaing  plans  for  the 
advancement  of  knowledge,  and  for 
the  peace,  comfort  and  prosperity  of 
the  Ck)mmonwealth,  and  his  exten- 
sive information  and  well-tried  inte- 
grity gave  him  an  opportnnity  of  doing 
much  good.  He  knew  that  com- 
merce and  an  acquaintance  with  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  indispensable 
to  a  people  who  were  eager  for  liberty, 
distinction  and  prosperity.  To  ad- 
vance the  honor  of  his  countrv,  and 
to  give  facility  to  trade,  he  used  exer- 
tions to  make  the  merchants  of  Bos- 
ton insure  their  merchandise  and  ves- 
sels at  home,  rather  than  in  Enffland ; 
in  this  he  had  much  to  do^  for  the 
maritime  law  was  then  in  its  infancy 
in  England.  To  assist  the  merchants 
more  readily,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Marine  Society  in  Boston,  and 
was  their  President  for  many  years, 
and  in  all  matters  of  commercial  law 
his  opinions  were  regarded  as  a  stan- 
dard authority. 

He  who  feels  within  himself  that 
power  of  genius  which  gives  form 
and  oomebnees  to  whatever  may 
happen  to  come  under  his  guidance 
and  care,  is  not  readily  confined  to  a 
narrow  course  of  duties,  but  stretches 
his  fostering  hand  with  parental  affec- 
tion to  fashion  the  infant  institutions 
of  his  countrv. 
I  Knowing  that  all  possessions  are 
nothing  without  power,  valor  and 
skill  to  defend  them,  and  believing  in 
the  efficiency  of  the  militia  system 
for  protection,  if  citizen  soldiers  were 
properly  organized  and  instructed,  he 
entered  with  enthusiasm  into  military 
aflfaira  and  accepted  the  command  of 
a  resiment    His  appearance  as  a 

Earade  officer,  or  how  successfullv 
e  discharged  his  duties  on  the  field, 
I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain,  for 
most  are  gone  who  could  tell  us,  and 
those  wno  may  remain  I  do  not 
know. 

Gridley  preferred  offices  of  honor 
and  distinction  to  those  of  profit 
Never  was  there  a  man  whose  mind 
soared  at  such  a  sightless  distance 
above  all  low  and  mercenary  views. 
If  tradition  be  tni6  and  the  memory 
of  the  aged  can  be  relied  on,  he  was 
too  chivalrous  for  his  own  interest 
and  that  of  his  firiends  and  family ; 
but  this  error  is  too  rare  among  men 
for  me  to  stop  the  progress  of  this 


narrative  to  denounce  it ;  the  example 
is  not  seductive ;  men  frequently  fol- 
low a  worse.  Warm,  ardent,  proud, 
and  generous^  he  never  for  a  moment 
folt  the  spirit  of  rivalry  and  envy, 
though  amonf  his  students  and  those 
who  were  under  hi^  patronage,  there 
were  many  who  afierwards  beld  the 
hwheet  rank  at  the  bar,  and  several 
ot  them  settled  around  nioL  In  the 
freedom  of  remark  which  was  in- 
dulged at  that  time^  at  the  bar,  be 
often  declared  that  he  had  reared  two 
young  eaffles  who  were  one  day  to 
peck  out  his  eyes.  This  observation 
was  probably  made  to  brina;  into  no- 
tice his  friends,  Otis  and  Acmms,  and 
not  from  jealousy.  The  envious  and 
jealous  seldom  indulge  in  panegyric. 

The  papers  which  announced  his 
death  spoke  of  his  elevated  views, 
his  profound  learning,  and  above  all, 
the  warmth,  purity  and  steadfastness 
of  his  firienaships.  He  died  poor, 
and  his  executors  were  about  to  oury 
him  as  a  private  gentleman,  but  the 
merchants^  the  bar,  the  hioges,  and 
the  masomc  fraternity,  all  conspired 
to  see  who  could  honor  his  memory 
the  most.  The  grief  felt  at  bis  loss 
reached  all  classes  in  society,  for  he 
had  done  much  good  in  the  commu- 
nity, and  had  left  the  world  in  the 
fulness  and  maturity  of  his  faculties. 
He  died  the  10th  of  Sept.  1767--not 
far  from  sixty-two  years  of  age. 

There  is  about  the  mind  of  a  great 
man,  conscious  of  his  superiority,  a 
calm,  settied^  dignified  contempt  for 
purse-proud  insolence  and  meanness, 
which  withers  and  blasts  the  little 
creatures  who  have  been  made  bv  a 
successful  speculation.  Wealth  when 
fairly  obtained  and  properly  enjoyed, 
can  never  fail  to  give  its  possessors 
standing  and  influence — it  is  a  pass- 
port through  the  world,  and  it  ought 
to  be,  when  accompanied  with  the 
intelligence  and  deportment  of  a  gen- 
tleman }  but  there  is  a  race  of  men, 
bloated  by  the  sudden  acquisition  of 
wealth,  who  swaggenngly  demand 
the  homage  of  all ;  from  such,  this 
haughty  and  elevated  man  turned 
with  a  sneer ;  but  it  was  all  the  bitter- 
ness he  had  in  his  nature,  and  was 
fone  as  soon  as  the  object  that  pro 
uced  it  had  passed  by. 

It  was  fortunate  for  the  masonic 
family,  that  a  man  composed  of  suoh 
fine  elements,  should  become  engaged 
at  th  B  early  period  in  the  cause  of 
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the  craft;  his  weight  of  character, 
his  zeal  and  his  ability  to  defend  and 
support  whateyer  cause  he  chose  to 
espouse,  was  of  great  importance  to 
them,  and  did  much  to  diiTuse  ma- 
sonic liffht  and  knowledge.  The 
order  of  benevolence  had  but  just 
been  established  in  the  new  world 
when  he  was  appointed  its  Grand 
Master,  and  he  wore  his  honors  un- 
sullied to  the  last  hour  of  his  life. 
His  coadjutor  in  planting  and  culti- 
vating this  exuberant  vine  of  charity, 
whose  flowers  are  fragrant  to  huma- 
nity, and  whosefruit  all  nations  have 
blessed,  was  the  sage  and  patriotic 
Franklin;  under  such  hands  and  by 
the  smiles  of  Providence,  its  roots 
struck  deeper  and  its  branches  spread 
higher  every  day,  but  the  most  ardent 
hopes  of  these  philanthropists  have 
been  more  than  realized  in  the  pros- 
perity of  our  country  and  our  craft. 
If  their  spirits  could  revisit  the  earth 
and  take  note  of  what  is  doing  here, 
with  what  joy  would  they  witness 
the  extension  and  progress  of  every 
branch  of  knowledge  among  their 
countrymen !  And  with  what  plea- 
sure would  they  count  the  numbers 
of  charitable  institutions  which  now 
shed  their  balsams  upon  the  wounds 
of  life ! 

Button  Gwinnett  was  born  in 
England,  in  1732.  He  had  received 
a  good  education,  and  after  transact- 
ing business  for  some  years  as  a  mer- 
chant in  England,  he  embarked  for 
America.  He  at  first  resided  in  Sou  th 
Carolina,  but  afterwards  removed  to 
Georgia.  He  was  a  patriot  by  nature ; 
yet  at  the  commencement  of  our 
revolution,  he  feared  the  power  of 
Great  Britain ;  but  at  length  he  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  colonies 
must  be  free  and  independent.  After 
he  had  thus  made  up  his  mind,  he 
came  out,  and  boldly  supported  his 
opinion.  In  1776,  he  was  elected 
from  Georgia  to  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, and  was  there  to  affix  his  name 
to  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
After  his  return  to  Georgia,  he  was 
elected  to  the  highest  offices  in  the 
gift  of  the  people;  but  in  the  col- 
Hsions  of  party,  his  feelings  were 
wounded,  and  forgetful  of  the  station 
he  was  placed  in,  he  challenged  his 
adversary; — they  met,  and  Gwinnett 
fell,  May  27,  1777,  in  the  45th  year  of 
his  age.  He  was  a  noble,  hign  spir- 
ited man  ;  yet,  by  a  false  sense  of 


honor,  he  gave  way  to  the  practice 
of  duelling,  which  was  too  common 
in  the  portion  of  country  where  he 
resided,  and  so  sacrificed  a  life  which 
promised  to  do  honor  to  his  adopted 
country. 

John  Hancock,  the  President  ok 
Congress,  at  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, was  bom  in  the  year  1737, 
at  Quinc V,  in  the  province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  He  craduated  at  Ca  m- 
bridge  College,  with  the  class  of  1754, 
and  afterwutls  became  a  merchant 
under  the  patronage  of  an  uncle, 
Thomas  Hancock,  who  by  his  in- 
dustry and  good  management,  had 
amassed  a  princely  fortune.  The 
father  of  John  was  a  clergyman,  who 
died  when  his  son  was  quite  young; 
the  childless  uncle  became  to  him  a 
father,  and  his  wealth  soon  fell  to  the 
nephew  who  sustained  the  dignity  of 
opulence,  by  all  the  forms  of  fashiona- 
ble life.  As  a  great  crisis  was  coming 
on,  the  good  people  of  Boston  took 
care  to  secure  Hancock,  by  making 
him  a  politician.  He  was  first  select- 
ed selectman  of  the  town,  a  dignity 
second  to  none  in  the  gift  of  a  free 
people.  The  archons  of  Athens  did 
not  command  so  much  veneration  in 
the  eyes  of  the  community  as  the 
five  selectmen  of  Boston — 'the  fa- 
thers of  the  town.''  Hancock  was 
next  sent  to  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Commonwealth.  He  was 
urbane  and  gracefiil,  and  by  treating 
the  country  members  with  attention, 
he  soon  acquired  an  extensive  popu- 
larity. His  house  was  open  and  free : 
he  gave  splendid  dinners,  and  invited 
all  the  friends  of  liberty  to  partake  of 
the  hospitality  of  his  mansion.  In 
1774,  he  was  chosen  by  the  town  to 
deliver  an  oration  on  the  massacre  of 
the 5th  of  March,  1770.  This  oration 
established  his  reputation;  it  was 
bold  and  daring;  he  spoke  freely  ot 
resistance  unto  blood  in  the  most 
animated  and  indignant  language. 
Soon  after  this  time,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  the  next  year  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent of  the  dontinental  Confess  at 
Philadelphia.  He  presided  m  this 
body  with  dignity  and  impartiality, 
and  his  manners  Vere  calculated  to 
please  all  the  members^  whether  of 
aristocratic  or  democratic  origin  and 
feeling.  He  was  the  first  surner  of 
that  immortal  inmrument,  "The  De- 
claration of  the  Independence  of  the 
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chirteen  United  Colonies  of  North 
America."  When  Mr.  Hancock  re- 
turned from  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, he  did  not  leave  public  life ;  he 
was  a  member  of  the  convention  that 
framed  the  Constitution  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  was  annually  elected 
Governor  of  the  State,  except  for  one 
vear,  from  1780  until  1793.  In  1786 
ne  declined  a  re-election,  and  in 
chat  year  of  his  administration,  there 
was  an  insurrection  in  the  state,  but 
it  was  soon  quelled,  and  every  thing 
was  again  peaceful.  Hancock  was 
charg^  witn  vanity  and  favoritism  ; 
perhaps  the  charges  were  in  some 
degree  true,  but  when,  let  it  be  asked, 
was  mortal  man  free  from  those  sins  ? 
Many  have  said  that  he  was  not  a 
great  man  ;  but  did  he  not  discharge 
all  his  official  duties  with  great  ho- 
nor?— and  what  other  proofs  of 
talents  do  we  want?  His  person  was 
fair — his  manners  were  elceant— his 
popularity  unbounded — and  he  im- 
pressed every  one  with  the  belief  that 
ne  was  bom  to  command.  He  had 
oeen  subject  to  a  cruel  hereditary 
gout,  which  shoitened  his  days,  and 
ne  died  on  the  8th  of  October,  1793, 
m  the  65th  year  of  his  age.  Just 
fluch  a  man  was  wanted  to  fill  just 
such  a  place.  The  American  people, 
republican  as  they  were,  had  been  so 
Long  accustomed  to  the  trappings  of 
royalty  in  their  Governors,  that 
a  man  of  ordinary  fortune,  would 
not  have  received  the  respect,  nor 
have  retained  the  influence  that  one 
would  who  could  keep  up  such  ap- 
pearances as  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  to  witness.  Hancock 
was  not  considered  as  being  among 
the  greatest  scholars  and  orators  of 
the  uay ;  it  was  while  presiding  in 
public  bodies  that  he  was  the  most 
conspicuous :  there  he  was  at  home ; 
master  of  the  rules  and  orders  then 
m  use,  he  governed  a  popular  assent- 
bly  withease,  tact  anddignily.  Han- 
cock filled  the  chair  of  tne  e.Tecuxive 
of  Massachusetts  longer  than  any 
other  man  has  since,  and  probably 
would  have  continued  many  years 
more,  if  he  had  not  been  removed  by 
death.  His  memory  cannot  perish; 
his  hand- writing  on  the  charter  of 
mdcpendencc  wul  be  read  by  count- 
less ages  to  come. 

Benjamin  Hareison  was  horn  in 
Virginia,  and  was  educated  at  William 
•^dMary's  college.    He  commenced 


political  life  as  early  as  17G4,  being 
s.'nt  at  that  time  to  the  legislature. 
The  British  government  made  him 
offers  o£  elevated  situations,  but  he 
remained  a  firm  patriot  From  Vir- 
l^inia  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to  the 
first  Continental  Congress.  He  was 
there  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence was  made,  and  took  a  deci- 
ded part.  He  was  a  man  of  great 
vivacity,  wit  and  humor,  and  when 
his  colleagues  grew  melancholy,  ha 
eiiUvened  them  by  a  sally  of  pleasan- 
try which  made  them  for  a  while 
forget  the  clouds  and  gloom  around 
them.  Mr.  Harrison  was  for  somo 
time  a  popular  (xovemor  of  Virginia. 
He  afterwards  assisted  in  framing  the 
constitution  of  that  state,  and  sub- 
sequently the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  He  died  in  the  spring 
of  1791,  while  yet  in  active  pouticiu 
life. 

John  Habt,  a  yeoman  of  fixed 
character,  deserves  to  be  noticed  with 
the  patriots  of  his  time.  He  was 
bom  at  Hopewell,  in  New- Jersey. 
He  was  an  excellent  agriculturalist, 
and  was  pursuing  his  peaceful  course 
as  an  honest  and  upnght  member  of 
the  legislature  of  his  native  state,  and 
doing  good  in  his  limited  sphere, 
when  he  was  with  others,  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  difficulties  of  the 
colonies  with  the  mother  country. 
In  1774,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Continental  Congress,  and  con- 
tinued in  that  sution  for  some  time. 
He  was  also  there  in  1776,  when  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
made,  and  took  a  quiet  but  decided 
part  in  this  great  affair,  for  which  he 
suffered  much  from  British  enmity, 
when  they  carried  the  war  into  New- 
Jersey  ;  as  orders  had  been  given  by 
the  enemy,  to  look  after  these  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  make  examples  of  them  if  they 
were  caught  Mr.  Hart  died  before 
the  close  of  the  contest  His  consti- 
tution was  broken  down  by  what  he 
bad  suffered,  and  he  left  this  world 
in  the  year  1780,  bearing  the  reputa- 
tion of  an  upright  man. 

Joseph  Hewss  was  bom  at  King- 
ston, New-Jersey,  in  1730-  He  was 
a  (maker,  and  graduated  at  Princeton 
college,  after  which  he  became  a  mer- 
chant He  removed  to  North-Caro- 
lina, wnen  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
He  was  prosperous  in  business,  and 
had  the  reputationof  being  an  honest 
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man.  In  1774,  he  was  sent  as  a 
dfilegitte  to  Congress  from  North- 
Oarolina.  He  entered  that  body, 
with  high  and  honest  intentions, 
;iiid  was  present  when  the  Dedara- 
lion  of  Ind  pendence  was  made.  He 
•fled  while  a  member  of  Congress, 
Ndveniber  10, 1779,  in  the  50th  year 
of  his  a^e.    He  was  a  true  patriot. 

Thomas  Hbywaro  was  born  in 
Soilth-(JaroUna.  in  1746.  He  was 
imid  a  clfissical  scholar;  and  com- 
menced tht^  study  of  law  in  his  own 
cniinty.  Aft  t  completing  the  usual 
term  in  this  country,  he  went  lo  Rut- 
land to  finish  his  studies ;  after  whicn 
III*  inadf*  ih^  lour  of  Rufooo,  a  prac- 
tice quite  in  fashion  in  inose  days. 
From  his  trav(;ls  he  retumal  home, 
riot  a  fop,  as  many  do,  but  a  patriot. 
In  1775,  hi;  wasseni  tii  the  Contincn- 
tkl  Con^rL's^*.  This  was  an  astound  - 
ipg  appoinl'.nent  to  him;  but  his 
friends  urged  him  to  accept  it,  and  he 
?rs»'nfed  to  their  wishes.  While  in 
this  body,  he  atfi.Ked  his  name  to  the 
Di?claraiion  of  Independence.  When 
he  left  Congress,  he  was  appointed  a 
iudge  in  his  native  state.  In  his 
m2jn  calling,  he  was  firm  and  just, 
and  discharged  his  duty  with  great 
decision  of  chara'*ter.  He  was  also 
a'  sold  if  r;  and  when  Charleston  was 
b^siegi^d,  commanded  a  corps  of  mili- 
'ia.  'Hcrv;  he  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  sent  to  St.  Augustine,  where  he 
rtifTered  much.  On  his  return  from 
imprisonment,  he  resumed  his  official 
duties;  and  wa*  constantly  employed 
in  some  important  station  until  his 
death,  which  happened  in  Rfarch. 
1903.  He  was  a  brave,  patriotic  and 
mielligent  man. 

FtAxcis  HfiAN-AKDEZ,  a  naturalist 
ihd  physician,  who  was  sent  out  by 
Philip  II.  King  of  Sparn>  to  make  ob- 
servations on,  and  to  describe  the 
natural  productions  of  Sbanish  Ame- 
rica. His  pecuniary  allowance  for 
this  purpose  appears  to  have  been 
atnple^  and  he  spared  no  expense  to 
make  himself  acquainted  with  such 
objects  as  he  was  in  search  of  He 
wrote  an  account  oT  their  nature  and 
Broperties,  but  it  does  not  appear  that 
Ae  lived  to  snperintend  the  pobbca- 
tion  of  his  labors ;  for  in  1651,  the  re- 
iult  of  his  inquiries  was  edited  at 
Rome  under  the  care  of  the  Lynctean 
Academy,  estabRshed  in  that  city; 
Ae  papers  of  Hernandez  having 
been  purchAsed  by  Fiederick  Cesi,  a  i 


young  nobleman  whd  founded,  and 
was  perpetual  President  of  the  Lyn- 
csei.  This  work  had  originally  been 
published  in  the  Spanish  language  at 
Mexico,  under  the  name  and  care  xjit 
Francis  Ximenes,  but  the  Roman 
edition,  in  small  folio,  came  out  in' 
Latin,  having  the  following:  title: 
"  Nova  Plantafum,"  &c.  He  Joes  not 
appear  to  have  published  any  other 
work  on  natural  history,  Imt  this 
will  entitle  him  to  a  grateful  remem- 
brance for  having  first  unfolded  the 
botanical  treasures  of  thai  then  Uttl« 
known  part  of  the  world. 

WiLUAM  HooFEM,onc  of  thcNorth- 
Carolina  delegation  to  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,  was  horn  at  Boston, 
on  the  17th  June,  1742.  He  com^ 
menced  his  classical  studies  at  the 
grammar  school,  then  under  direction 
of  old  Master  Lovell ;  and  then  enter- 
ed Harvard  University,  from  which  he 
graduated  with  difliingui.«»hed  honors^ 
m  1760.  He  comm(inced  the  study- 
of  the  law  in  the  office  of  that  great 
patriot,  James  Otis.  After  preparing 
for  the  bar,  he  took  a  southern  tour, 
to  find  a  place  to  establish  hin\st*lf  iri 
his  profession,  and  stopped  at  North - 
Carolina.  His  father  wished  him  to 
return  to  the  east,  but  he  chose  to 
stay  and  try  his  fortune  there.  Mh 
Hooper  pursued  his  studies  with  great 
ardour,  and  became  distinguished  at 
the  bar.    He  early   took  an  actiV© 

f^art  in  politics,  and  became  so  popu- 
ar,  that  he  was  sent  to  the  first  Con- 
tinental Congress,  in  1774.  He  was 
thereon  the  memorable  4  th  of  July, 
1776,  and  signed  the  Declaration  of  our 
Independence.  He  was  an  eloquent 
man.  After  leaving  Congress,  he  was 
actively  employed  in  his  adopted  state. 
In  1786,  be  was  appointed  by  Con- 
gress, one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Federal 
Court,  and  took  a  hiirh  rank  among 
those  appointed  at  the  same  time. 
He  died  in  October,  1790,  at  the  early 
age  of  forty-eight  years,  being  tlw 
shortest  lived  among  the  sisrners  oi 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Stephew  Hopkins  was  bwn  in 
Situate,  then  a  part  of  Providence, 
Rhode-Island,  in  the  year  r707.  At 
that  rime,  few  had  the  advantages  of 
education  in  the  state ;  but  he  was 
one  of  those  sjlf- taught  men,  who 
are  destined  to  make' their  way  by 
ibrce  of  genrae  and  character.  He 
was  chosen  a  representative  of  bin 
native  town  to  the  General  Asscm- 
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oly  of  Rhode-Island,  of  which  he 
was  made  speaker.  He  belonged  to 
the  congress  of  1754,  which  met  at 
Alban?.  Soon  after  this  period,  be 
was  elected  chief  magistrate  of  his 
native  state,  when  the  revolutionary 
difficulties  were  thickening;  and  lon^ 
before  they  broke  out,  he  took  up  his 
;)en  and  wrote  against  the  oppressive 
measures  of  the  British  government. 
Quaker,  as  he  is  represented  in  the 
picture  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde 
pendence,  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
fight,  when  his  country's  honor  re- 
quired it.  If  he  never  actually  drew 
his  sword  in  the  field,  he  raised  a 
companv  in  1759,  and  would  have 
marched  to  the  frontiers,  if  occasion 
had  required.  Mr.  Hopkins  was  in  the 
first  continental  congress  in  1774;  he 
was  there  also  in  177b,  and  affixed  his 
name  to  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  had  been  an  elegant 
penman;  but  a  paralysis  gave  a 
tremulousnsss  to  his  hand,  wnen  he 
signed  that  instrument,  yet  his  dcter- 
mmation  was  fixed,  and  his  mind 
never  wavered.  After  leaving  con- 
gress in  1778,  he  was  frequently  sent 
to  the  state  legislature,  not  from  any 
desire  on  his  part,  but  because  his 
fellow-citizens  would  have  the  bene- 
fit of  his  talents  and  integrity.  Mr. 
Hopkins  died  on  the  19tn  of  Julv, 
1795,  in  the  78th  year  of  his  age.  lie 
was  not  a  learned  man,  but  possess- 
ed a  good  sound  judgment,  with 
much  taste,  and  considerable  miscel- 
laneous acquirements.  He  was  truly 
benevolent;  and  it  was  said  of  him, 
that  his  head  was  sound,  and  his 
heart  tender — that  he  would  not 
wantonly  tread  upon  a  worm,  nor 
would  he  suffer  himself  tp  be  tram- 
pled upon  by  a  king. 

Francis  Hopkinson  was  a  native 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  born  in  1737. 
His  father  was  a  philosopher ;  he  was 
lield  in  high  estimation  oy  the  scien- 
tific of  the  day^  and  particularly 
Benjamin  Franklin,  with  whom  from 
the  similarity  of  their  studies,  he  was 
on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
Young  Hopkinson  entered  into  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  became  distin- 
guished in  his  profession.  He  was 
also  a  poet  and  a  wit.  He  was  noted 
by  the  British  government,  and 
appointed  to  office  by  them  ;  but  he 
sacrificed  all  to  take  up  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  his  country.  In  1T76  he 
was  in  congress,  and  signed  the  De- 


claration of  Independence.  He  was 
also  a  judge,  and  a  good  one.  Wash- 
ington considered  him  a  great  and 
good  man:  and  all  who  acted  vrith 
him,  had  the  highest  respect  for  his 
memory.  He  died  in  Mav,  1790,  in 
the  53d  year  of  his  age.  tie  will  go 
down  to  posterity  with  the  patriots 
and  poets  of  our  country. 

Samuel  HrsrriNGTOif  was  bom  at 
Windham,  in  the  state  of  Connec- 
ticut, on  the  2d  July,  1730.  He 
descended  from  un  old  Connecti- 
cut stock,  men  of  sound  sense  and 
good  lives.  He  had  only  a  common 
school  education,  and  nardly  that. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  self-taught  man ; 
making  himself,  by  his  own  industry, 
a  good  lawyer  without  serving  any 
time  in  office,  and  rose  to  be  fcng*s 
Attorney,  the  duties  of  which  he  (Us- 
charged  with  ability.  He  was  next 
raised  to  the  bench  of  the  Supremo 
Court  of  Connecticut.  In  1775,  he 
was  chosen  as  a  representative  in 
Congress  from  that  state,  and  had 
the  honor  of  affixing  his  name  to  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  He 
served,  at  different  periods,  for  seve- 
ral years  in  Congress;  and  when 
not  in  that  body,  he  filled  some  im- 
portant station  at  home,  being  Chief 
Justice  at  one  time,  Lieutenant  Go- 
vernor at  another,  and  in  1786,  was 
elected  Governor.  He  died  on  the 
5th  of  January,  1796,  in  the  64th  year 
of  his  age. 

Michael  Hodge  was  bom  at  New- 
buryport,  on  the  Merrimack,  in  the 
vear  1780.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
bridge college.  He  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  letters,  whose  acquire- 
mcnCB  were  extensive,  various  and 
useful,  but  whose  capacity  was  great- 
er than  his  attainments,  and  whose 
talents  were  more  conspicuous  than 
his  knowledge.  The  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  mind  were  quick  percep- 
tion, lucid  arrangement,  forcible  illus- 
tration,and  accurate  taste.  He  always  ' 
met  a  subject  with  powers  to  manage 
and  control  it  to  his  wishes;  and  such 
was  the  application  of  his  taste,  that 
its  roughness  was  made  smooth, 
and  its  harshness  done  away— ana 
what  was  eflTort  to  others,  seemed 
common  exertion  to  him.  The  "Mens 
Oivinior'*  of  genius  lighted  his  track 
through  all  the  windings  of  ratioci- 
nation to  satisfactory  arid  convincing 
resultji.  His  was  not  the  hammerco 
and  labored  chain  of  reasoning,  form 
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ed  of  ordinary  and  ponderous  metals, 
but  a  string  of  jBrems  of  inestimable 
value  and  curious  polish.  His  dispo- 
sition was  ardent,  nia  feelings  always 
acute,  and  sometimes  fastidious ;  and, 
indeed,  his  whole  temperament  was 
too  sanguine  ever  to  know  that  equa- 
bility that  mediocrity  so  frequently 
enjoys.  He  passed  tnrough  his  col- 
lege and  professional  studies  at  an 
early  period  of  life,  and  began  the 
practice  of  the  law  with  high  reputa- 
tion and  good  prospects,  and  was 
soon  known  as  a  discriminating  and 
successful  advocate,  who  entered  with 
ability  and  zeal  into  his  client's  cause. 
But  notwithstanding  his  claims  to 
superiority,  he  was  never  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  profession  of  the 
law  ; — for  in  his  character  was  exhi- 
bited that  moral  enigma,  which  has 
so  often  perplexed  the  metaphysi- 
cians—great personal  intrepidity  unit- 
ed to  a  painful  and  shrinking  modes- 
ty ; — a  fearfulness  of  all  the  forms  of 
danger,  to  a  diffidence  in  the  dis 
charge  of  professional  duties. 
The  constitution  of  Hodge  was 
[  from  early  life  rather  delicate,  and 
after  a  few  years  of  professional 
attention,  seemed  much  impaired. 
Wealth  and  fame,  sometimes  the  re- 
ward of  honest  labors  and  a  virtuous 
ambition,  in  his  profession,  appeared 
at  too  great  a  distance,  or  too  doubt- 
ful for  one  constituted  like  him ;  and 
he  relinquished  the  law  for  mercan- 
tile and  maratime  pursuits.  But  af- 
ter all  his  feelings,  ill  health  was  pro- 
bably at  the  bottom  of  his  impatience, 
and  the  real  and  only  cause  of  his 
leaving  the  profession;  for  a  few 
years  nmre  of  practice  might  have 
taken  off  all  that  was  irksome,  and 
opened  to  him  such  views  and  hopes 
for  distinction,  as  to  have  made  his 
labor  and  duty  pleasant.  His  love 
of  literature  still  continued,  and  his 
occasional  productions,  as  essays, 
orations  or  poetry,  (for  he  sometimes 
sacrificed  to  the  Muses)  were  always 
in  the  first  class  of  good  writings. 
His  warmth  of  feeling,  his  rich,  but 
chastened  fancy,  his  critical  acumen, 
and  analytical  powers,  gave  such 
ductility  to  his  thoughts,  and  such 
harmony  and  sweetness  to  his  lan- 
guage, that  the  charm  which  attracts 
and  detains  you,  which  ta^te  delights 
in.  and  the  understanding  approves, 
which  is  found  in  the  pages  of  Addi- 
son and  Jones,  was  peculiarly  char- 


actenstic  of  his  pen.  For  several 
years  he  has  suffered  much  from  an 
irritable  and  wasting  disease,  yet  bis 
spirits  remained  unconquerable,  and 
his  energy  undiminished ;— he  perse- 
vered in  activity  until  action  with 
him  was  over  forever. 

So  much,  and  such  varied  talent, 
delicacy  of  taste,  such  unwearied  and 
vigorous  habits  of  business,  such 
sensitive  and  admirable  tact  for  every 
thing  he  engaged  in,  and  such  heroic 
and  high-tempered  daring,  such  hardi- 
hood m  suDeriiig,  as  was  combined 
in  the  character  of  Hodge,  is  rarely 
found  united  in  any  one. 

Such  a  man,  so  full  of  soul,  en- 
terprise and  labor,  to  have  lasted 
long,  must  have  had  an  iron  frame 
— but  his  was  not  commonly  robust, 
and  he  is  gone,  at  the  premature  age 
of  thirty-six. 

Before  he  relinquished  his  profes- 
sional pursuits,  and  when  he  knew 
the  old  world  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  books,  he  olten  made  com- 
parisons unfavorable  to  his  own 
country.  He  saw  European  society 
through  the  medium  of  a  few  great 
men,  and  formed  his  opinion  of  their 
knowledge  by  reading  their  standard 
authors  j  distance  also  "  lent  en- 
chantment to  the  view."  How  wise 
must  that  bench  of  justice  be  where 
Mansfield  presided  ?  and  how  elo- 
quent and  nairiotic  that  senate  where 
Burke  and  Fox  harangued  ?  How 
charming  was  that  social  circle  in 
which  \^ltaire  was  crowned?  and 
how  lovely  the  muse  that  inspired 
Klopstock  and  Gesner?  This  in  the 
common  language  of  ^^'outhful  genius 
enamored  with  w^hat  is  great  or  ele- 
vated in  the  intellectual  world.  But 
after  ten  ytars  acquaintance  with 
the  south  and  north,  and  in  fact, 
with  most  parts  of  Europe,  he  became 
satisfied  with  the  land  of  his  birth. 
His  was  not  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  those  things  which  make  up  na- 
tional character  and  dignity,  but 
being  well  qualified  to  judge,  and 
bringing  a  mmd  rather  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  European  nations,  he  weigh- 
ed well  the  subject  of  their  advan- 
tages and  never  afterwards  repeated 
the  wish  that  he  had  been  born  in 
some  other  country  than  America. 
He  examined  their  courts  of  judica- 
ture, and  was  satisfied  that  if  we  had 
something  yet  to  learn,  that  we  had 
avoided  much  which  t  was  better 
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not  to  know.  If  at  home  he  hod 
sometimes  seen  ignorant  and  feeble 
men  raised  by  the  suflrages  of  the 
populace  to  offices  they  did  not  de- 
serve, abroad  he  had  frequently  wit- 
nesseid  the  elevation  of  corrupt  and 
ambitious  minions  of  power.  Here 
there  is  no  royal  hand  stretched  forth 
to  feed  (he  young  eagle,  to  give  him 
strength  and  courage  to  reach  "  his 
pride  of  place,"  but  there  is  no  aris- 
tocratic power  to  strike  to  the  earth 
the  young  aspirant  for  fame.  If  we 
have  bututtle  of  that  lofty  cultivation 
which  produces  and  cherishes  the 
great  masters  in  poetry,  painting, 
sculpture,  and  the  philosopbv  of  the 
mind,  yet  we  can  say  that  the  light 
of  our  knowledge  gleams  on  the 
humblest  residences  of  man,  and  is 
sufficient  to  learn  him  his  duty  to 
himself  and  his  neighbor.  If  a  few 
of  our  bigh-ffifted  citizens  have  gone 
across  the  Auantic  for  that  patronage 
and  support  which  could  not  be  found 
here,  myriads  of  European  subjects, 
oppressed  by  landlords,  avancious 
tax-gatherers,  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ments at  home,  have  emigrated  to 
us  and  found  comfort  and  freedom 
here,  and  grown  rich  and  prosperous 
on  our  soH.  We  do  not  deny  the 
fact,  that  some  of  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope have  permanent  orders  of  men, 
hereditary  opulence,  and  ail  the 
means  and  much  of  the  disposition 
to  a -cumulate  knowledge  ana  to  dis- 
pense a  generous  patronage  to  those 
who  labor  for  mtellectual  glory. 
England,  in  particular,  who  has 
stretched  her  power  through  every 
land,  has  equally  extended  her  pa- 
tronage. It  would  be  idle  to  deny 
that  by  her  fostering  hand,  genius  is 
more  certainly  developed,  and  its  ex- 
ertions better  securecl  than  with  us. 
This  is  but  part  of  the  Question ; 
there  are  other  views  of  it  ot  superior 
importance.  Is  there  a  nation  on 
earth  that  enjoys  the  necessaries  of 
life,  its  conveniences  and  comforts  in 
the  full  measure  that  we  do?  Where 
can  be  found  so  much  civil,  political, 
and  religious  liberty  as  we  possess  ? 
If  our  literary  and  scientific  informa- 
tion is  not  so  concentrated  and  pre- 
eminent as  theirs,  and  if  we  cannot 
number  so  many  beacon  lights  on 
our  intellectual  heights;  yet  we  can 
say,  without  the  hazard  of  dispute, 
that  there  is  a  more  general  diffusion 
of  elementary  information  among  us 


than  in  any  other  country.  We  have 
no  starvintf  rabble  such  as  is  found 
in  every  cfty  in  Europe,  which  con- 
stantly disturbs  their  peace,  and  fre- 
quently threatens  the  destruction  of 
civil  government. 

But  after  all  the  comments  on  both 
sides,  perhaps  there  can  bo  no  stand- 
ard to  judge  cf  the  amount  of  happi- 
ness enjoyed  by  any  people.  The 
blessings  of  nature  and  providence 
are  more  equally  apportioned,  than 
we  imagine  them  to  be.  Some  plaiu 
the  value  of  life  in  one  thing — sonit 
in  another.  Who  knows  enough  oL 
human  nature,  to  say  that  the  Arab 
— the  poetical  wanderer  of  the  de- 
serts, who  beguiles  the  night  by  tales 
of  wonder,  and  revels  in  the  magic 
creation  which  his  own  prolific  fancy 
has  spoke  into  existence,  is  not  as 
happy  as  the  peasant  of  the  hills  of 
Switzerland,  who  never  left  the  clifls 
on  which  he  was  born  7  Some  na- 
tions may  rust  out  in  peace,  or  waste 
their  strength  in  pageantry  and  the 
refinements  of  indoknce  and  pride, 
while  others  are  broken  down  by  ex- 
hausting wars — who  shall  say  which 
is  the  happiest  of  the  two  7  DiHerent 
dispositions  would  frame  a  different 
answer.  One  thing  is  certain,  at  all 
limes— that  pitiful  insults  will  always 
produce  bitter  recriminations,  and 
that  prejudice  has  her  long  (rain  of 
ills  between  nations,  as  woll  as  indi- 
viduals. A  literary  contest  on  a  na- 
tional scale  is  worse  than  one  of 
arms,  for  it  is  likely  to  Inst  longer, 
and  to  do  more  mischief.  These 
animosities  arise  from  self-impor- 
tance, and  narrow  views  of  great 
principles,  and  they  grow  warmer 
and  more  hateful  as  tlicy  continue, 
while  the  strife  of  battle  begets  gene- 
rous sentiments ;  and  the  adversary 
who  bravely  falls,  is  often  sincerely 
lamente<l.  Our  prayer  is  for  a  mii- 
lenium  in  the  Uterary  world.  Philo- 
sophy teaches  the  creed,  and  Christi- 
anity sanctions  it,  that  one  nation 
has  but  little  superiority  over  ano- 
ther, that  all  the  children  of  men  are 
sons  and  daughters  of  Ood,  and  the 
peculiar  care  of  Heaven. 

Stephen  Hoopkb  was  bom  at 
Newburyport,  on  the  8th  of  April, 
1785.  His  father  was  a  merchant  of 
distinction,  previous  to  the  revolution, 
but  he  had  met  with  a  series  of  losses, 
at  the  peace  of  1783,  and  soon  after 
the  birth  of  this  son,  retired  frum 
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basiness,  on  a  fann  in  ihe  neighbor- 
\ng  town.  He  was  a  man  of  liberal 
ecmcation,  of  kind  and  amiable  de- 
portment, and  fondly  atuched  to  his 
children.  The  mother  of  the  subject 
of  this  sketch,  was  a  woman  of  fine 
intellectual  capacity,  with  all  the  ac- 
quirements of  the  age  in  which  she 
was  educated.  Stephen  Hooper  was 
the  youngest  child  of  adoatingfather, 
und  the  only  one  of  his  mother.  On 
this  youngest  son,  his  father  bestow- 
ed much  of  his  love;  for  when  the 
heart  is  softened  bv  misfortune,  it 
holds  with  a  convulsive  grasp  the 
objects  of  affection,  and  seems  lo  ask 
at  every  pulsation,  are  these  ties  also 
to  be  broken  1  The  bosom  of  a  famil  v 
so  situated,  was  well  calculated  to  call 
forth  the  kindly  dispositions  of  nature 
towards  one  another,  but  certainly 
not  the  best  school  lo  instruct  one 
how  to  encounter  the  storms  of  life. 
With  a  sickly  constitution  from  his 
birth,  Hooper  was  nursed  and  dan- 
dled into  more  than  natural  feeble- 
ness, and  his  want  of  corporeal  vigor, 
was  an  excuse  for  keeping  him  at 
home,  until  he  was  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years  of  age.  About  this  time 
his  father  died,  and  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  thinking  more  for  him- 
self; but  his  mother  then  held  him 
as  the  aggregate  of  all  her  rei^ard  for 
the  worfcC  and  would  not  suiier  him 
to  be  away  from  her  for  any  length 
of  time.  He  was,  therefore,  sent  to 
Dummer  Academy,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, to  prepare  for  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  was  then 
the  principal  of  that  institution.  He 
was  full  of  gentleness,  a  critical  scho- 
lar, and  a  fit  person  to  bring  forward 
one  so  tenderly  bred.  Hooper  enter- 
ed college  in  1B04,  and  supported  a 
reputation  for  industry  and  talents, 
amongst  the  first  of  nis  class  ;  but 
he  never  became  familiar  with  many 
of  his  fellow-students,  and  in  some 
measure  neglected  a  good  opportuni- 
ty to  study  the  science  of  human  na- 
ture. In  college,  the  traits  o(  cha- 
racter unfold  themselves — vanity  and 
ambition  begin  then  to  display  tnem- 
selves,  and  appear  more  naked  and 
undisgrnsed,  tlian  at  any  after  period 
of  life. 

On  leaving  Cambridj^e,  he  began 
the  study  of  the  law  at  Newbury  port, 
and  in  a  short  time,  while  yet  a  stu- 
d<'nt,  was  returned  a  representative 
Crom  Newbury,  and  of  course  came 


into  the  legislature  with  the  most  gra- 
tified, buoyant,  and  lofty  feeUngs ;  as 
his  case  was  a  rare  instance  of  the 
early  distinctbn,  and  a  proof  of  the 
conndence  of  the  people  in  his  abili- 
ties. The  political  hopes  of  his  fa- 
ther's friends  were  fully  realized  by 
the  figure  he  made  in  that  body.  It 
was  a  day  of  political  excitement, 
and  the  fullest  opportunity  was  offer- 
ed for  s  display  of  his  talents  as  an 
orator.  The  eSect  of  his  powers  on 
the  house,  was  wonderful.  His  deli* 
cate  and  blooming  complexion  gave 
him  a  very  youthful  appearance,  aad 
people  thought  him  much  younger 
than  he  was.  His  voice  was  strong 
and  full  toned,  his  language  chosen 
and  classical,  and  his  styk  flowing 
and  majestic.  There  was  a  zeal  and 
warmth  in  his  manner,  which  formed 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  business 
speaker  of  a  deliberative  assembly. 
The  scope  aiibrded  him  was  large — 
for  he  was  then  in  the  minority,  and 
not  answerable  for  political  measures. 
To  attack,  retort,  and  reply,  the  only 
course  for  the  minority  to  pursue, 
opens  a  fine  field  for  arnimentj  wit, 
and  tfarcaamj  which  the  cautious 
majority  do  not  like  so  well  to  enter, 
for  they  have  much  to  lose  and  no- 
thing to  gain  by  it  He  had  acquired 
so  much  reputation  in  debate,  that  he 
was  unwilling  to  labor  in  tne  com- 
mittee room,  and  shunned  as  often 
as  he  could,  that  useful  drudgery. 
He  did  not  then  know  that  this  was, 
of  all  others,  the  best  school  for  the 
young  politician.  When  the  times 
changed,  and  he  was  with  the  majo- 
rity, he  took  less  interest  in  the  busi- 
ness of  the  house,  but  at  times  was 
splendid  and  attractive  in  debate. 
In  the  year  1816,  he  came  into  the 
senate  of  this  Commonwealth,  from 
the  district  of  Essex,  and  was  con- 
sidered as  a  conspicuous  member. 
At  one  session,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  committee  to  answer  bis  excel- 
lency's speech,  and  drafted  one  con- 
spicuous for  its  point  and  delicacy^" 
but  during  his  time  as  a  member  of 
the  senate,  there  was  nothing  of  po- 
litical importance  to  call  forth  his 
talents  as  a  speaker. 

Mr.  Hooper  was  called  to  the  bar 
in  the  year  1811,  and  opened  his  office 
in  Newburyport.  He  had  studied 
the  elementary  principles  of  bis  pro- 
fession with  considerable  zeal,  but 
had  paid  little  attention  to  its  techni- 
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eaHties  or  its  practice,  which  sre  so 
essentially  necessary  to  ensure  suc- 
cess in  the  law.  His  ambition  was 
to  be  distinguished  as  an  advocate, 
and  the  great  models  were  forever  in 
his  memory.  At  his  entrance  into 
the  profession,  his  prospects  were  in 
his  own  mind,  sore  and  bright.  Con- 
fiding clients,  important  cases  and 
fortunate  results,  filled  his  imagina- 
tion. He  had  asked  himself,  for 
\yhat  am  I  fitted  by  talent,  disposi- 
tion, and  acquirements?  and  the  an- 
swer his  own  iudsment  made  was. 
the  law.  But  he  had  seen  the  world 
only  in  a  great  panorama,  painted  by 
his  own  fancy,  and  placed  in  a  light 
of  his  own  choice^  and  it  was  there- 
fore, full  of  sunshine  and  happiness. 
Warriors  were  there  with  immortal 
wreaths;  but  the  dust  and  blood 
through  which  they  passed  to  gain 
them,  were  not  seen.  Then,  states- 
men seemed  to  come  without  eflfort, 
into  high  offices,  and  orators  spoke 
bv  the  inspiration  of  genius  alone — 
•fne  midnight  lamp  by  which  they 
had  gathered  their  stores  of  learning, 
was  placed  behind  some  screen.  If 
a  shadow  passed  over  his  picture,  it 
was  instantly  chased  away  by  nis 
lofty  spirit,  m  scorame  to  fear  any 
thing  in  the  pathway  of  his  glory. 

Term  after  term,  however,  went  on, 
without  any  cause  of  magnitude  fall- 
ing in  his  way;  while  others,  just 
commencing  practice,  paraded  with 
green  bags,  writs,  and  all  the  show 
of  business  and  professional  conse- 
quence. If  the  thought  came  over 
him  to  inquire  the  reason  why  men 
of  business  did  not  call  upon  him  for 
counsel ;  or  did  a  friend  sugsrest  that 
his  manners  were  not  sufficiently  fa- 
miliar to  allure  clients  to  his  omce, 
and  to  seek  him  for  advice— or  that 
those  who  had  small  business,  did 
not  wish  to  trouble  him  with  it,  and 
those  who  had  questions  of  magni- 
tude to  settle,  wanted  the  benefit  of 
experience;  these  intimations  were 
disregarded,  from  a  belief  that  it  was 
impossible  thev  could  be  true.  All 
difficulties  ana  prejudice  he  thought 
would  soon  vanish,  and  he  should 
then  be  paid  for  the  mortification  of 
delay.  He  did  not  see  all  the  evils 
he  had  to  encounter.  Some  of  them 
he  thoughtlessly  made  for  himself. 
He  hated  dulness,  and  frequently, 
with  perfect  good  nature,  made  a 
Dunciad,  for  the  moment,  and  play- 


fiiUv  honored  some  of  the  minor 
limbs  of  the  law  with  the  sorry  pre- 
eminence of  Cibber;  but  dulness  is 
often  capable  of  deep  revenge.    It  re- 

Siiresbut  little  wit  to  sneer  at  superior 
aims,  and  not  much  sagacity  to 
circulate  the  tale  of  envy,  and  the 
whisper  of  detraction. 

There  is  no  greater  error,  and  no 
one  more  common  to  brilliant  mind«i. 
than  the  belief  that  much  is  to  be 
done  at  the  bar,  by  the  power  of  per- 
suasion. The  possession  of  elo- 
quence, though  rare,  is  sometimes 
even  detrimental  to  the  progress  of 
the  young  aspirant,  in  a  court  of  jus- 
tice—for  he  IS  apt  to  rely  on  his 
splendid  gift  to  tne  neglect  of  that 
cautious  ana  painful  examination  of 
facts  and  principles,  so  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  management  of  a 
cause ;  and  he  frequently  finds  that 
the  humble  have  crept  to  success, 
when  he  soared  orily  to  fail.  The  eagle 
who  spreads  his  wings  in  open  day, 
is  less  sure  of  his  prev,  and  is  more 
easily  wounded  by  the  marksman, 
than  the  wily  fox,  who  lurks  in  the 
covert,  and  gains  his  ends  by  strata- 
gem. 

For  A  long  time  previous,  and  for 
several  years  after  Mr.  Hooper  began 
business,  his  mother  was  a  valetudi- 
narian ^nd  a  recluse ;  but  this  only 
increased  his  affectionate  attentions 
to  her.  When  at  home,  he  read  to 
her  several  hours  each  day,  in  her 
chamber,  brought  her  all  the  passing 
events,  and  maaeit  his  unceasing  care 
to  cherish  and  console  her.  This 
act  of  filial  duty,  is  lovely  and  plea- 
sant to  contemplate;  but  it  was  a 
misfortune  to  be  so  situated— for  the 
discharge  of  this  aflfectionate  duty 
had  no  good  eflTect  on  a  disposition 
like  his.  This  fond  parent,  in  return 
for  this  kindness,  and  to  relieve  her 
own  feelings,  entertained  her  child 
with  a  lamentation  on  the  decay  of 
ffood  manners;  and  a  dissertation  on 
uie  splendor  of  former  times.  Ali 
which  served  to  nourish  his  pride  and 
misguide  his  opinions.  At  her  death, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  ex- 
amining his  affairs,  and  to  his  as- 
tonishment he  found,  what  he  had 
considered  a  valuable  property,  so 
incumbered,  as  to  be  worth  out  little. 
The  difficulties  which  then  surround- 
ed him,  produced  a  pretty  thoroujgh 
investi^tion  of  his  prospects  in  his 
profession.    He  no  sooner  began  if- 
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reason,  than  he  clearly  saw  his  mis- 
takes, and  with  a  promptitude  which 
belones  only  to  high  minds,  he  deter- 
mined on  a  change.  The  illusions 
had  vanished,  and  the  world  seemed 
to  him  a  sterile  promontory.  The 
power  of  genius  was  no  longer  his 
topic— but  action,  energy,  and^perse- 
verance,  were  his  themes.  Ho  was 
alarmed  and  distressed  at  his  fate, 
but  not  overwhelmed.  He  had  erred, 
tat  not  sinned ;  the  dream  had  fled, 
Init  his  senses  were  whole.  It  was 
time  to  look  out  for  a  new  theatre 
of  action,  as  well  as  to  pursue  a  new 
course  of  thought;  ana  as  soon  as 
possible,  he  came  to  Boston  and 
opened  his  office,  with  a  determina- 
tion to  do  any  thing  in  his  profession 
which  was  fair  and  honorable,  to  earn 
his  bread  and  to  make  his  way  to 
distinction.  The  attempt,  though 
attended  with  many  mortifications 
to  a  spirit  like  his,  would  have  suc- 
ceeded^ if  his  health  had  been  good, 
and  his  life  had  been  spared.  He 
was  constantly  in  his  office,  ready  to 
undertake  matter  of  business  as  a 
magistrate,  attorney,  or  counsel ;  and 
at  the  same  time,  he  took  great  pains 
*o  retrieve  his  early  neglect  of  the 
forms  of  practice. 

The  powers  of  his  mind  were  of  a 
hi^h  onler,  but  the  most  distinguish- 
ed properties  of  it,  were  imagination 
ana  memory.  His  perceptions  were 
quick,  and  his  combinations  sudden 
and  happy.  If  his  judgment  was 
not  so  cool  and  deliberate  as  that  of 
men  of  less  talent,  who  come  to  re- 
sults by  a  painful  and  slow  process 
of  reasoning,  yet  it  was  generally 
well  made  up,  and  always  supported 
by  great  ingenuity.  There  were  also 
excellent  ingredients  in  his  opinions 
— a  perfect  honesty  and  a  manly  free- 
dom. 

His  conversational  powers  were 
admirable.  He  often  indulged  in 
sportive  and  elegant  irony,  which 
sometimes,  to  the  delighted  observer, 
seemed  to  savor  of  acrimony ;  and 
though  it  had  a  little  bitterness  in 
mamcr,  there  was  nothing  of  malice 
or  envy  in  it.  The  conversation  of  a 
scholar,  who  has  extracted  sweets 
from  every  flower  of  every  garden, 
in  every  Rgeand  rlime,  is  an  intellec- 
tual feost,'  which,  justly  to  value, 
must  be  often  enjoyed.  Mr.  Hooper 
engaged  in  no  amusements  c  »mmon 
to  young  gentlemen,  but  sought  his 


friends  after  the  labors  of  the  day 
with  a  mind  "rich  with  the  spoiLs 
of  time,"  and  he  poured  them  out 
with  imperial  munificence,  as  he 
knew  that  his  treasury  was  inexhaus- 
tible. It  was  not  alone  what  he  had 
read,  they  were  regaled  with,  but  his 
own  prolific  fancy  nad  arranged  and 
given  life  and  beauty  to  all  lie  had 
gathered  for  use  and  conversation. 
TJit  purple  light  qf  youth  never  failed 
to  gild  hia  thoughts,  until  he  was  no 
more;  for  it  sunk  away  only  as  he 
passed  from  one  world  to  another,  as 
the  fading  tints  of  the  bow  on  the 
rain-drops,  at  the  setting  sun. 

Mr.  Hooper's  acquirements  were 
far  above  tnose  of  men  in  general, 
who  have  had  the  same  means  for 
improvement.  Hisknowledge  of  the 
classics,  was  extensive,  and  his  tosie 
in  them,  unquestionable;  hut  the 
great  amount  of  his  acquirements, 
was  in  English  Uterature.  With  the 
works  of  the  srcat  scholars,  from  the 
days  of  Elizabeth  until  this  time,  he 
was,  in  general,  well  acquainted.  He 
had  resS  most  of  the  poetry;  and 
all  the  parliamentary  speeches  on 
record,  were  in  his  memory — no  mat- 
ter in  what  age  delivered,  he  had 
made  them  his  own ;  also  the  count- 
less periodical  works  were  familiar 
to  him.  He  was  much  delighted 
with  ethical  writers,  and  frequently 
dipped  into  the  labor  of  some  sturdy 
polemic  Divinity  was  a  study  he 
loved  to  pursue,  and  was  very  well 
read  in  tne  scriptures,  and  the  com- 
mentators upon  them.  There  is  al- 
ways sometmngof  a  deep  and  solemn 
cast  in  the  religious  speculations  of 
men  of  genius,  whose  minds  are  pure, 
and  who  are  in  pursuit  of  tnith. 
They  generally  take  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  in  that  simple  and  inter- 
esting form  of  interpretation,  at  which 
cold  philosophers  are  inclined  to 
smile.  The  chilly  ravs  of  reason 
shine  without  any  of  tne  warmth  of 
hope  upon  the  grave ;  and  they  send 
a  feeline  to  the  pious  soul,  resembling 
the  euialations  of  the  low  and 
swampy  grounds,  to  the  benighted 
traveller.  He  who  believes,  may 
wander;  but  he  who  doubts,  and 
cherishes  those  doubts,  is  forever  be- 
wildered and  "  tempest  tossed ;"  and 
in  the  end  trusts  to  accident  for 
safety. 

As  an  orator  Mr.  Hooper  had  no 
common  gifts.    His  voice,  if  not  one 


of  the  best  for  sweetness,  was  not 
only  forcible,  but  strong,  and  capable 
of  considerable  variety.  His  lan- 
guage was  well  adapted  to  his  sub- 
ject ;  if  there  was  anv  fault,  it  was 
too  much  precision  and  nicety  for  his 
audience,  and  often  would  have  been 
better  for  the  printed  page,  than  for 
xhe/orum.  His  elocution  took  a  tufty 
character,  from  his  constant  study 
of  ancient  and  modern  tragedy,  in 
which  is  found  every  master  passion. 
The  gay  and  playful  remarks  of  co- 
medy, were  ever  ready  on  his  tongue. 
This  reading,  alone,  forms  a  wonder- 
ful field  for  the  study  of  the  higher 
branches  of  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature,  but  is  an  unsafe  guide,  with- 
out some  acquaintance  with  the  hum- 
ble springs  of  human  action.  There 
is  a  knowledge  of  human  nature 
which  cannot  be  learned  from  books, 
however  profound.  It  must  come 
from  associating  with  children,  while 
we  are  yet  children — ^from  being  ac- 
quainted with  vouth,  while  we  are 
yet  young — ana  in  middle  age,  with 
every  class  and  degree  of  men.  This 
knowledge  is  culled  from  an  acquaint- 
ance with  all  ages,  and  all  circum- 
stances and  dispositions  of  men,  but 
cannot  be  attained  by  the  closest 
study  of  what  others  have  done. 
Who  ever  swam  the  Hellespont  by 
reading  the  story  of  Leanders  fate ; 
or  B);ron's  successful  exertions  in 
templing  to  buffet  the  ***eaff,  gods 
wept?"  Human  nature  to  be  pro- 
perly understood,  must  be  examined 
m  tne  sunshine  and  the  storm — on 
the  mountain  and  in  the  vale— in  the 
city  and  the  wild — amongst  wealth 
and  poverty ;  in  fine,  in  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life.  This  is  a  science  which 
no  man  understands  perfectly,  and 
one  in  which,  perhaps,  no  one  thinks 
himself  deficient. 

Many  of  Mr.  Hooper's  early  ac- 
quaintance have  suggested  that  his 
mind  was  rather  "filled  with  the 
thoughts  of  other  men."  than  stored 
with  observations  of  nis  own ;  but 
every  man  of  extensive  reading,  whose 
memory  is  fresh,  will  appear  so  to 
most  of  the  world.  It  is  in  a  well 
stocked  mind  extremely  difficult  to 
separate  that  gathered  from  others 
from  that  produced  by  ourselves; 
and  sometimes,  a  free  use  of  the 
thoughts  of  others,  is  taken  for  ste- 
rility in  the  user;  but  this  is  often  an 
incorrect  opinion.     That  which  is 


called  originality^  is  generally,  noth- 
ing but  eccentricity,  which  is  seldom 
found  in  well  balanced  intellects. 
To  think  Hranrely^  is  almost  always 
to  think  icrong7y.  He  made  no  affec- 
tation of  singularity  in  his  titerature. 
politics,  or  religion.  In  the  moral 
world,  as  in  the  natural,  there  should 
be  some  fixed  principles — some  me- 
ridian lines,  and  polar  stars  for  guides ; 
a  great  man  will  find  a  necessity  for 
them,  and  will  use  thorn.    Nature 

{)roduce8  an  endless  variety,  but  her 
aws  are  permanen  t.  The  same  land 
remains^  and  the  same  oceans  flow 
around  it— The  same  sun  continues 
his  journey  of  ages— and  the  same 
moon  "repeats  the  story  of  her 
birth ;"  yet  every  rood  of  land — every 
wave  of'^the  sea— and  every  hour  of 
time,  proves  the  existence  of  per- 
petual variety.  Originality  is  not  that 
which  is  obtamed  by  doing  violence 
to  general  laws,  but  spring  like  the 
produce  of  the  season,  in  regular 
Keauty. 

Joseph  Hovey  was  born  in  Box- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the 
year  1776.  His  family  had  been  of 
note  in  that  town,  from  its  earliest 
settlement.  The  father  of  Joseph 
was  a  respectable  yeoman,  but  not 
affluent;  he  had  a  large  family  to 
support,  which  he  brought  up  in  com- 
petency and  respectability.  Several 
of  his  sons  were  instructed  in  some 
good  mechanical  trade;  Joseph  was 
taught  that  of  a  clock  and  watch 
maker,  but  as  he  was  from  his  boyish 
days  very  fond  of  reading,  he  acquir- 
ed a  taste  for  classical  knowledge, 
and  the  first  use  that  he  made  of  his 
freedom  from  parental  authority,  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one,  was  to  set 
about  devising  some  means  to  obtain 
a  liberal  education.  His  reputation 
for  good  habits  and  intelligence  in- 
duc»l  several  who  knew  him  to  favor 
his  plan  of  going  to  college.  .After 
pursuing  his  studies  for  some  time 
with  the  minister  of  the  parish,  he 
went  to  that  excellent  institution  in 
Andover,  Phillips'  Academy.  Mark 
Newman,  Esq.  was  then  principal 
of  that  seminary.  This  instructer 
had  discernment,  talents  and  fine 
affections,  was  friendly,  kind  and  ai 
ten  five  to  Hovey,  ana  treated  him 
with  great  delicacy ;  neglecting  noth- 
ing in  his  power  to  make  Hovey^s 
situation  as  pleasant  as  possible. 
But  it  requires  much  courage  to  ptr- 
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Aovere  in  a  course  of  studies  for  a 
profession,  at  so  late  a  period  of  life. 
The  student  of  advanced  years  sees 
children  before  him  in  acquirements, 
and  he  feels  himself  thrown  back  as 
it  were,  upon  time^  and  himself  a 
mere  boy,  while  be  feels  nothing  of 
that  withinking  gaiet)r  of  youth, 
which  roakfis  existence  itself  a  bliss, 
but  has  to  BuiTer  all  the  anxieties  of 
manhood.  He  finds  that  while  he 
has  the  greatest  desire  of  obtaining 
knowledge,  it  is  difficult  to  fix  his  at- 
tention on  books,  for  a  thousand 
thoughts  of  the  world  obtrude  them- 
I  aelves  to  disturb  him.  He  is  dissatis- 
fied with  his  own  progress  in  learn- 
ing, because  those  who  are  younger 
advance  more  rapidly  than  ne  does. 
He  takes  spriffhiliness,  forwardness 
and  youthful  ductility  for  ^nius  and 
extraordinary  matunty  of  judgment, 
he  weighs  himself  unjustly  m  the 
balance,  and  thinks  that  he  is  want- 
ing in  talents,  because  he  is  less 
buoyant  and  fle.\ible  than  younger 
scholars.  His  thirst  for  knowledge 
is  sometimes  almost  quenched  by 
looking  forward  and  measuring  the 
length  of  his  toilsome  march.  In 
viewing  the  distance  between  him- 
self and  usefulness,  he  holds  the  in- 
verted telescope  to  his  eye,  and  appa- 
rently the  object  lo  be  obtained  is 
diminished.  Often  in  a  desponding 
mood,  he  mistakes  the  fatigues  of 
body  and  mind  for  mental  imbedlity; 
and  if  the  eternal  principle  of  self- 
consideration  and  esteem  did  not 
survive  to  keep  him  from  despair,  in- 
sanity would  be  the  consequence. 

From  all  this  Hovey  suffered  as 
mucii  as  man  could  sufTer,  but  he 
calmly  persevered,  and  made  fair 
progress  in  his  pursuit,  gaining  and 
securing  friends  every  day.  In  the 
year  1800  he  entered  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  while  there  his  virtues, 
his  habits  and  attainments  gained  for 
him  the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
who  knew  him ;  they  however  were 
but  few,  for  he  was  retired  and  mo- 
dest, and  so  easily  confused  by  se- 
venty and  impudence,  that  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  his  character, 
or  to  make  a  just  estimate  of  his  ac- 
quirements. 

After  leaving  college,  he  taught  a 
school  for  a  year  or  more,  and  then 
entered  the  office  of  John  Abbott, 
Eso.  a  respectable  lawyer  of  West- 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  but 


soon  removed  to  Haverhill,  in  the 
county  of  Essex,  and  pursued  his 
course  of  legal  studies  with  the  Hon. 
John  Vaznum  of  that  place,  until  he 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  that  coun 
ty,  at  the  September  term,  I90a— 
Here  he  opened  his  office  and  began 
his  professional  li£e.  He  was  pecu- 
liarly fortunate  in  fixing  on  this  place 
for  his  residence  as  a  student,  for  Mr 
Vamum  was  not  only  his  legal  coun- 
sellor and  friend,  but  his  liberal  credi- 
tor. He  furnished  Hovey  with  means 
of  subfiisteaco,  in  so  delicate  and  kind 
a  manner  that  every  one  who  saw 
them  together,  and  did  not  know 
their  relations  to  each  other,  might 
imagine  that  the  one  who  bestowed 
was  the  one  obliged.  In  fact,  this 
beautiful  village  was  the  place  of  all 
others  the  best  suited  to  such  a 
mind.  The  society  there  is  not  large, 
but  genteel  and  delightful,  full  of  so- 
ciability and  intelligence.  The  best 
people  there  are  refined  and  affec- 
donate,  easy  and  communicative, 
and  are  always  unwilling  to  see  shut 
out  of  their  circle,  any  one  in  their 
neighborhood,  who  can  add  any 
thing  to  its  life  or  respectability.  In 
that  place  there  are  too  many  well- 
bred  persons  to  permit  a  narrow,  ex- 
clusive and  selfish  spirit  to  take  ix>s- 
session  of  them,  and  too  few  to  fonn 
a  fashionable  cotene,  in  which  pride, 
heartlessness,  and  neelect  of  merit 
grows  amidst  the  splendor  which 
encircles  it.  They  perfectly  under- 
stood Hoyey's  virtues  and  failings ; 
they  cherished  the  former  and  forgot 
the  latter,  and  with  them  he  euioyed 
as  much  as  was  in  his  nature,  dispo- 
sition and  habits  to  enjoy. 

As  a  classical  scholar,  Hovey 's  ac- 
quirements were  very  respectable. 
In  Latin  and  Greek  his  knowledge 
was  correct.  With  mathematics  and 
metaphysics  he  had  rather  more  ac- 
quaintance, than  men  of  his  advan- 
tages generally  possess,  and  he  al- 
ways mscovereid  a  fondness  ibr  A'orks 
which  required  the  exercise  of  the 
mind.  I  never  knew  him  leave  a 
book  because  it  was  difficult  to  be 
understood.  His  chief  delight  was 
in  works  of  eloquence,  poetry  and 
able  essays ;  with  them  he  was  well 
acquainted,  and  he  quoted  with  readi- 
ness from  the  refined  productions  of 
the  Augustan  age,  and  more  parncu- 
larly  from  those  of  the  age  immedi- 
ately preceding  Augustus.  The  bursts 
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of  eloquonce    and   patriotism  from 
Chatham,    and   the   elaborate    and 

Siendid  reasonings  of  Burke,  were 
I  in  his  memory.  What  Fox,  Pitt, 
Hamilton  and  Adams  had  written 
and  spoken,  had  often  been  read  and 
admired  by  him.  But  the  more  he 
read  and  the  better  he  understood 
these  productions,  the  less  he  seemed 
aualified  to  speak  himself.  He  felt 
tnat  with  every  8trugg;le  for  eminence 
he  must  fall  far  benmd  such  men, 
and  therefore  he  would  not  make  the 
attempt,  forgetting  that  even  these 
great  men  had  to  learn,  and  made 
every  exertion  to  improve.  The  eight 
of  an  audience  withered  all  his  facul- 
ties, and  dned  his  brain.  An  audi- 
ence was  to  him  a  monster,  that 
made  his  tongue  cleave  to  the  roof 
of  his  mouth,  and  in  an  instant  put 
his  imagination  into  bondage.  This 
diffidence  did  not  particularly  arise 
from  respect  to  his  audience,  for  he 
had  perhaps  less  regard  for  public 
opinion  than  most  nien,  nor  aid  he 
think  meanly  of  his  own  abilities; 
but  whatever  may  have  been  the 
cause,  he  was  spell- bound  the  mo- 
ment a  number  of  hearers  were  col- 
lected. He  loved  poetry,  and  disco- 
vered much  taste  and  discrimination 
in  his  criticisms  on  the  works  of  an- 
cient and  modern  poets;  the  plain- 
tive and  elegiac  he  preferred  to  the 
sprightly  and  flowing. 

Sometimes  he  felt  the  influence  of 
the  muses,  and  produced  verses  of 
considerable  ment,  which  were  al- 
ways chaste  and  delicate,  but  want- 
ing in  force  and  passion.  But  this 
amusement  he  dia  not  pursue  with 
much  industry,  for  his  judgment  was 
8o  much  superior  to  his  mspiration. 
that  he  pruned,  altered  and  refined 
his  verses,  until  they  were  weak  and 
tame,  and  he  was  perfectly  dissatis- 
fied with  them.  In  music  ne  was  an 
amateur,  and  played  the  flute  with 
some  science,  and  I  believe  found 
more  consolation  from  tlus  amuse- 
ment than  from  any  other ;  for  when 
he  was  fretful  and  moody,  his  flute 
and  a  little  harpsichord  were  fi'e- 
Quently  used  "to  charm  away  tlie 
nends,^'  and  they  seldom  failed  of 
success. 

He  dwelt  long  upon  tlie  various 
denominations  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, without  making  up  his  mind 
which  was  the  best.  This  mode  of 
woiship  was  wrong,  because  it  want- 
Vol.  ni.  30 


ed  refinement,  and  was  loved  by  the 
vulgar,  and  that  because  it  was  pre- 
ferred by  the  aristocratic  and  wealthy. 
This  had  too  much  laxity  in  it;  thai 
too  much  bigotry.  Of  some  creeds 
he  admired  parts,  and  disliked  other 
parts,  and  tnerefore  was  constantly 
balancing  between  them.  But  it  is 
not  insinuated,  that  he  ever  wavered 
in  his  faith  in  the  Christian  religion. 
At  length  he  finally  settled  in  the  full 
belief  that  the  Episcopalian  form  of 
worship  was  right,  and  having  adopt- 
ed it,  he  continued  steadfast  in  it  to 
the  lasL 

Although  many  of  his  views  of  so* 
ciety  were  wrong,  yet  his  observa- 
tions on  characters  were  generally 
shrewd,  learned  and  novel,  frequently 
a  little  tinctured  with  the  corrosive 
and  sickly  impressions  incident  to 
chafed  spirits.  It  could  not  be  ex- 
pected, that  one  who  had  suflered  so 
much,  could  be  entirely  impartial  or 
magnanimous  in  his  opinions.  If  his 
remarks  were  sometunes  bitrer,  he 
had  no  permanent  malice  in  his  na- 
ture. His  sarcasms  were  only  the 
feverish  breath  of  the  moment,  and 
passed  away  like  the  vapours  of  the 
morning. 

From  this  delineation  it  will  be 
readily  conjectured  that  he  could  not 
do  much  as  a  lawyer.  He  had  rend 
with  diligence,  and  was  very  well 
acquaint^  with  first  principles,  but 
he  had  no  readiness  in  practice;  for 
he  hesitated,  reflected  and  doubled, 
until  his  client  lost  all  confidence  in 
his  knowledge  :  yet  he  was,  in  truth, 
a  safe  counsellor,  for  he  had  nothing 
of  the  boldness  of  ignorance,  that 
rashly  commences  and  trusts  to  ac- 
cident for  ultimate  success.  Had  he 
acted  as  well  as  he  reasoned,  he 
would  have  had  much  to  do,  and 
would  seldom  have  failed  in  obtain- 
ing applause  for  his  talents  and  cor- 
rectness of  practice.  A  timid  man  is 
apt  to  communicate  his  timidity  to 
others,  and  the  bold  and>  presump- 
tuous are  not  fond  of  those  so  little 
like  themselves ;  they  can  more  easily 
find  excuses  for  ignorant  rashness, 
that  leads  to  error  and  failure^  than 
for  that  timidity  and  hesitation,  that 
dares  risk  nothing.  The  diffident 
and  delicate  in  the  profession  of  the 
law  have  much  to  suflfer.  Iron  nerves 
and  an  undaunted  spirit,  are  as  ne- 
cessary to  make  a  successful  lawyer, 
as  knowledge  and  industry }  sad  aL 
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must  be  combined  in  the  advocate. 
Hovey  was  the  moat  rapturous  ad- 
mirer of  intrepidity  in  a  lawyer.  He 
would  frequently  dwell  with  delight 
upon  the  hardihood  of  Thurlow  and 
Erskine,  but  could  not  in  any  degree 
imitate  their  courage  and  confidence. 
Before  a  justice  of  the  peace  he  could 
hardly  make  a  speech  of  ten  minutes 
in  length,  however  necessary  it  might 
be  in  his  business. 

His  feelings,  which  were  always 
acute,  frequently  grew  morbid  in 
brooding  over  the  evils  he  had  to 
bear,  or  thought  he  had  to  bear. 
A  man  of  taste  and  refinement, 
of  quick  sympathies,  and  prolific  im- 
agination ;  he  of  course  was  a  friend 
and  admirer  of  the  fair,  but  he  never 
had  any  partiality  for  a  particu- 
lar ladv,  without  conjuring  up  a  host 
of  rivals  to  destroy  his  hopes.  It 
was  not  in  his  disposition  to  enjoy 
even  a  dream  of  love  without  the 
nightmare  of  jealousy.  His  fancy 
was  forever  at  work,  creating  bow- 
ers of  bliss,  but  between  every  osier 
that  he  entwined,  a  satyr  threw  his 
hideous  glanee  to  disturb  the  sacred 
seclusion,  and  a  serpent  lurked 
among  the  flowers  that  he  strewed 
around  his  paradise,  to  wound  the 
tender  foot  of  the  lover  with  his  sting. 
He  was  fond  of  amusement,  and 
was  willing  to  exert  himself  to  pro- 
mote it;  but  in  the  midst  of  the  ban- 
quet he  frequently  saw  a  death's 
head  on  the  table,  and  if  a  beauty 
floated  down  the  dance  with  un- 
common grace,  instantly  to  his  eye 
a  spectre  followed,  exhiuiting  every 
Emblem  of  uncertainty,  dissolution, 
corruption,  and  all  the  horrors  of  the 
grave,  and  he  would  gaze  on  the 
'•unreal  mockerjr*'  he  had  called  up, 
with  intensity  and  fondness.  He 
was  not  agitated  at  their  appearance, 
for  he  knew  that  his  evil  genius  haa 
created  them,  and  that  they  were 
laid  at  his  will. 

He  did  not  fear  to  die,  nor  did  beset 
much  value  on  life,  but  he  wished  to 
live  long,  and  would  frequently  calcu- 
late his  chance  for  old  age,  but  in  this 
wish  he  was  happily  disappointed. 

In  person  he  was  tall,  thin  and 
pale,  and  was  singularly  abstemious, 
fearing  that  he  should  grow  pletho- 
ric by  mdulgence,  while  he  was  wast- 
ing away  in- a  settled  consumption. 

Early  in  the  sprinir  of  1815,  his 
frienda  were  convinced  that  he  could 


not  live  long,  and  he  was  informed 
of  this  opinion,  but  he  did  not  think 
his  case  alarming,  until  he  was 
scarcely  able  to  walk;  but  when  the 
certainty  of  a  speedy  dissolution  was 
impressed  upon  his  mind,  he  was  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  disturbed,  but 
seemed  another  bemg.  All  the  sore- 
ness left  his  heart  all  the  wounds 
of  his  pride  were  healed.  The  dis- 
eases of  the  disposition  and  the  fancy, 
all  that  ever  rankled  in  his  bosom, 
or  embittered  his  reflections,  passed 
away  and  left  not  a  trace  behind. 
A  pure  serenity  of  soul— a  high  and 
holy  feeling,  full  of  philanthropy  and 
devotion,  beamed  from  his  sunken 
eye,  and  spoke  in  every  aspiration. 
At  this  moment  all  his  enmities  were 
forgotten,  all  his  injuries  forgiven, 
and  all  nis  friendships  glowed  with 
new  life.  As  the  hand  of  death 
pressed  harder  upon  his  brow,  hope 
and  joy  beamed  brighter  in  his  coun- 
teaancc.  This  illumination  was  a 
religious  ecstacy,  unmin^led  with  re- 
gret and  undisturbed  with  doubts  or 
fears.  The  way  to  happiness  was 
not  covered  with  clouds  or  darkness. 
The  tract  that  the  gospel  had  reveal- 
ed was  brio^hter  than  noon-day.  The 
dream  of  the  patriarch  was  realized 
in  his  waking  visions,  for  the  Saviour 
of  men  had  let  down  the  ladder  from 
heaven  to  earth,  and  angels  ascend- 
ed and  descended  to  waft  his  prayers 
and  bring  him  consolation.  Philoso- 
phy may  produce  insensibility  or 
hardihood,  but  religion  alone  car 
take  away  the  sting  from  death  and 
the  \'ictory  from  the  grave. 

He  died  in  the  summer  of  1815, 
and  lies  buried  in  the  parish  grave- 
yard of  his  native  town. 

•*  Hard  ia  iho  «ohoUr's  lot,  o  indrmnsl  to  taU, 
Uiipa'.roiti«(>d  o'er  li<«'«  Winp^sltioiit  w.\*e  ; 
Cloud*  ti'iiid  hii  iiij{>il,  iinr  Oluw*  u  friendl/  K.Uc, 
To  w*fi  him  lo  one  pjri — except  the  giArt.** 

EdWABD  AUGUSTUd  HOLYOKB,  M.D. 

a  physician  of  Salem,  son  of  Presi- 
dent Holyoke,  of  Harvard  college, 
was  born  in  Marblehead,  August  13, 
1728,  graduated  at  Harvard  college 
in  1746,  and  died  at  Salem,  March 
30,  1829,  aged  100  years  and  over. 
He  was  born  at  the  close  of  the  first 
century  from  the  settlement  of  Sa- 
lem. He  was  married  the  first  time 
in  1755,  to  n  daughter  of  Benjamin 
Pickman,  Esquire,  a  merchant  of 
distinction  in  Salem,  but  he  had  no 
ofilspring  by  this  marriage.  She  died 
early,  and  ne  married  again  in  1759 
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Bjr  his  second  wife  he  bad  twelve 
children;  but  two  dauehters  only 
survived  him.  He  pracPised  in  his 
profession  for  seventy-nine  years. 
He  probably  attended  professionally 
at  the  birth  of  more  persons  than 
any  man  that  ever  lived,  or  perhaps 
(hat  ever  will.  He  was  temperate, 
(aim,  cheerful,  but  assiduous  in  his 
business,  never  suffering  himself  to 
be  disturbed  by  any  passing  event. 
When  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  a 
hundred  years,  the  medical  faculty 
of  Boston  ana  Salem  gave  him  a 
dinner.  The  patriarch  entered  the 
saloon  previous  to  the  dinner  hour  as 
cheerful  and  sprightly  as  one  who 
had  seen  but  few  vears.  and  no  mis- 
fortunes. He  took  all  the  guests 
cordially  by  the  hand  and  spoke  of 
passing  events  as  if  his  mind  was  as 
fresh  and  vigorous  as  at  forty.  After 
dinner  he  smoked  his  pipe  with  his 
friends,  and  amused  them  with  medi- 
cal anecdotes,  of  ages  before  they 
were  born.  The  whole  company  were 
stretching  after  tales  of  other  times 
and  repeated  those  their  grand -sires 
had  told  ihem,  to  be  in  keeping  with 
the  tone  of  conversation  around 
the  board.  At  the  age  of  ninety,  the 
writer  has  seen  him  tripping  through 
the  streets  of  Salem,  on  a  cold 
day,  without  an  over-coat,  in  small 
clothes  and  stockings  and  shoes,  for 
he  seldom  wore  boots ;  the  first  pair 
of  this  article  he  had,  lasted  him 
thirty-six  years,  heins  worn  only  in 
deep  snows  before  Uio  paths  were 
broken.  A  memoir  of  his  life  has 
been  written,  but  it  is  only  a  bald 
chronicle  of  a  life  of  fewer  mcidents 
than  any  one  that  was  ever  so  great- 
ly protracted.  We  have  given  a 
sketch  of  him  in  another  place, 
which  we  shall  introduce  in  this. 

"One  other  memorable  name  I 
must  here  mention :  the  patriarch  of 
physicians  of  the  present  age,  Dr. 
Holvoke,  has  just  gone  down'  to  the 
tomb,  having  numbered  among  men 
more  than  an  hundred  years.  He 
lived  in  an  eventful  period,  for  duririg 
his  time,  the  various  branches  of  his 
profession  had  advanced  more  than 
for  twenty  preceedins  centuries ;  and 
Yet,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  not  only 
knew  what  had  previously  been 
taught,  but  had  kept  up  with  the  pro- 
gress of  knowledge  to  the  last  year 
of  his  life.  I  first  knew  him  when 
he  was  near  eighty,  healthy  and  in- 


tellectual, and  anxious  to  be  possess- 
ed of  all  that  was  going  on  in  the 
literary  and  scientific  world,  as  well 
as  of  all  matters  in  his  own  profes- 
sion. He  acquired  information  with 
great  ease;  for  besides  a  natural 
quickness  of  perception,  he  had  a 
tnorough  early  education ;  for  being 
the  son  of  a  literary  man,  he  was 
made  a  scholar  from  the  cradle ;  wa« 
graduated  from  college  early  in  life, 
and  commenced  his  professional  ca- 
reer while  in  his  minority.  He  made 
it,  for  many  years,  a  practice  to  read 
some  portion  of  the  classics  daily ; 
but  his  mind  was  rather  mathemati- 
cal, inquisitive,  and  philosophical, 
than  creative  or  tasteful ;  not  that  he 
was  deficient  in  imagination  or  taste, 
but  these  properties  of  the  mind  were 
not  his  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics. 

His  moral  and  social  habits  were 
commendable  and  attractive;  for  a 
pure  philanthropy  was  seen  running 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  con- 
duct. His  disposition  was  bland  and 
fraternal ;  and  like  most  tnie  philoso- 
phers, he  loved  to  find  himself  sur- 
rounded by  young,  vigorous,  fruitful 
minds ;  and  m  the  early  times  when 
custom  had  established  an  awful  dis- 
tance between  master  and  pupil,  he 
drew  his  so  near  him  bv  the  chords 
of  affection^  that  he  haa  no  difficulty 
in  ascertaining  the  number  of  theur 
talents,  and  the  weight  of  their  argu- 
ments. He  was  singular  perhaps  in 
making  Euclid  a  part  of  their  profes- 
sional studies ;  but  he  examined  them 
as  often  in  this  work  as  in  Hippocra- 
tes; and  it  was  a  maxim  with  him, 
which  he  constantly  gave  to  his  pu- 
pils, never  lose  aigkt  of  ancient  phi' 
loaopky  in  modem  improvementa ; 
yet  ne  rejoiced  in  all  the  lights  that 
were  bursting  in  upon  the  profession 
of  medicine  and  surgery ;  and  he  was 
not  far  behind  the  reiormers  them- 
selves, in  adopting  whatever  was 
found  salutary  oy  a  well  tried  prac- 
tice; and  he  was  an  admirable  ludge 
of  what  was  good,  for  he  brougnt  an 
honest  and  serene  mind  to  bear  upon 
every  subject  of  discussion.  He  was 
not  satisfied  witb  brilliant  theories 
unassisted  by  wen  tested  factSL  pro- 
perly authenticated  by  careful  and 
intelligent  men,  competent  in  every 
respect  to  decide  a  case  upon  profes- 
sional and  philosophical  principles. 

He  never  sought  honors  or  diatino- 
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tjons,  aad  never  meddled  with  poli- 
ticks any  farther  than  to  show  his 
imtriotism,  and  hia  willingness  to 
thist  his  fortune  and  fieeaom  with 
others  of  his  choice.  A  deep  sense 
oi  duty  sometimes  brought  him  out ; 
u;  for  there  were  some  situations  he 
'  could  not  refuse — such  as  that  of 
>  president  of  the  American  Academy ; 
*  ajnd  also  that  of  president  of  the 
^  Massachusetts  Medical  Society,  when 
g  it  was  first  organized  ;  hut  the  great- 
est portion  of  nis  time  was  devoted 
to  his  professional  duties.  His  pub- 
lications were  not  numerous,  but 
were  of  a  very  high  character  for  a 
careful  arrangement  of  facts,  and  a 
pure  induction  of  principles. 

Such  a  protracted  life  as  Dr.  Ho- 
lyoke's — a  union  of  a  sound  mind 
with  a  healthy  body,  is  seldom  enjoy- 
ed by  man  in  the  present  aee.  In- 
deed, it  has  rarely  happened  that  any 
seer,  or  aaae,  at  any  peiiod  of  time 
since  the  oays  of  the  primitive  patri- 
archs, has  been  permitted  to  IooIl  on, 
or  mingle  in  the  aflfairs  of  men,  active 
and  strong,  for  more  than  thirty 
years  beyond  the  three  score  and  ten 
•  —that  boundary  in  the  revised  code 
of  nature.  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
now  and  then,  to  contemplate  the 
course  of  such  a  favored  being, — a  phi- 
losopher, philanthropist,  and  chris- 
tian, who  had  reasoned  so  much,  and 
felt  and  acted  so  long;  one  whose 
disciples  of  every  age,  from  decrepi- 
tude to  youth,  were  around  him; 
from  those  who  had  thrown  the  lan- 
cet and  the  bolus  aside,  to  young  as- 
pirants for  Esculapian  honors,  in 
whose  tremblinff  hands  these  em- 
blems of  art  and  science  were  yet 
unused.  To  exhibit  such  a  character 
fully  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible ; 
there  seems  to  be  nothing  in  the  com- 
mon pathway  of  our  experience  for 
illustration ;  nothing  to  liken  him  to ; 
we  turn  necessarily  to  the  muses  for 
aid,  and  adopting  the  language  of  the 
Persian  poet,  say,  that  such  a  man 
resembles  the  god  of  day  lingtring 
long  in  the  toestem  skiee  to  catch  tiu 
infitnae  and  to  rectise  the  homage  of 
the  Jlowers  at  thei/  grattfuUy  turn 
tahim  in  hia  decUne  ;Jlawtr8  which 
hie  warmer  raya  had  awakened  to 
life  and  beauty ;  or  to  soar  to  higher 
similitudes  in  the  regions,  of  inspira^ 
tion  and  prophesy,  a  haLe^  virtuous^ 
intellectual  man  of  a  hundred  years 
old»  communing  with  heav«n  an4 


dispensing  wisdom  on  earth,  who 
seems  to  nave  the  power  ana  favor 
of  the  God  of  Israel,  vouchsafed  to 
him,  to  stay  the  course  of  time,  and 
to  say,  **  Sun,  stand  thou  atill  upon 
Gibeon ;  and  thouy  Tnoon,  in  the  vol- 
ley  qfAjcUon^"  until  reaaon,  relirion 
and  philoaophy^  have  avenged  them- 
aelvea  on  their  enemiea." 

Thomas  Jefpebson  was  bom  on 
the  13th  day  of  April,  1743»  at  Shad- 
well,in  Albemarle  county.not  far  from 
the  seat  where  he  died.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary's  college, 
and  graduated  with  distinction,  when 
quite  young.  He  was  a  ereai  lover 
of  learning  and  particularly  of  natu- 
ral philosophy.  With  the  celebrated 
George  Wytne,  he  commenced  the 
study  of  the  law,  and  became  a  fa- 
vorite pupil.  Mr.  Jef!erson  was  never 
distinguished  as  an  advocate,  but  was 
consiaered  as  a  good  lawyer.  Soon 
after  he  came  to  the  bar.  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  nonse  of 
Burgesses,  and  in  that  body  was  duly 
appreciated  for  his  learning  and  apti- 
tude for  business.  He  at  once  took 
fire  at  British  oppression;  and  in 
1774,  he  employed  his  pen  in  discus- 
sing the  whole  course  of  the  British 
ministry.  The  work  was  admired, 
and  made  a  text-book  by  his  country- 
men. In  June,  1775,  he  took  his 
seat  in  the  Continental  Congress, 
from  Virginia.  In  this  body  he  soon 
became  conspicuous,  and  was  con- 
sidered a  firm  friend  to  American 
liberty.  In  1776,  he  was  chosen 
chairman  of  the  committee  that 
drafted  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence. This  instrument  is  nearly  all 
his  own  and  was  sanctioned  by  his 
coadjutors  with  few  alterations.  In 
1778,  Mr.  Jefferson  was  appointed 
ambassador  to  France,  to  form  a 
treaty  with  that  government,  but  ill 
healtti  prevented  His  accepting  of  this 
office.  He  succeeded  Patrick  Henry, 
in  1779,  as  Governor  of  Virginia,  and 
continued  in  that  station  two  years. 
In  1761,  he  composed  his  notes  on 
Virginia.  In  1783,  he  was  sent  to 
France,  to  join  the  ministers  of  our 
country  Mr.  Adams  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin. He  joined  them  in  August  of 
that  yoar.  In  1785,  he  succeeded 
Dr.  Franklin  as  ambassador,  and 
continued  performing  the  duties  of 
that  office,  two  years,  when  he  retired 
and  returned  home.  In  1789,  he  was 
made  Secretary    of    State^    under 
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Washington,  in  which  situation  be 
was  highly  distinguished  for  his 
talents.  This  station  he  resigned  in 
1793,  and  retir^  to  private  fiife.  In 
1797,  he  was  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States,  and  took  his 
seat  as  President  of  the  Senate,  on 
the  following  4th  of  March.  In  1801, 
he  was  elected  President  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  office  he  held  for 
eight  years.  After  completing  this 
term,  he  retired  to  private  life,  in 
which  he  spent  his  days  in  philoso- 
phical pursuits,  until  the  4th  of  July, 
1926,  when  he  expired,  just  fifty  years 
after  penning  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. His  course  was  one  of 
Lis  own.  Never  lived  there  a  politi- 
cian, who  did  more  than  Thomas 
Jeflferson  to  bring  his  fellow-citizens 
to  his  own  opinions.  Time  will  set- 
tle the  amount  of  his  merits.  They 
were  considerable;  but  of  the  course 
of  his  policy,  his  countrymen  have 
had,  and  for  a  long  time  will  have 
different  opinions. 

John  Jones,  was  a  native  of  the 
stale  of  New -York.  He  was  born 
in  the  town  of  Jamaica,  Long-Island, 
in  the  year  1729;  and  received  bis 
education  partly  from  his  excellent 
parents,  but  chiefly  at  a  private 
school  in  the  city  of  New-Y^ork. 
He  was  early  led.  both  by  the  advice 
of  his  father  and  nis  own  inclination, 
to  the  6tudy  of  medicine,  and  was 
placed  under  the  care  of  tne  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Cadwalader,  of  Philadelphia, 
with  whom  he  coiftinued  during  the 
period  of  his  studies  in  this  country. 

At  the  age  of  eighteen  years,  he 
began  to  study  medicine  under  the 
above-mentioned  physician,  and  he 
always  acknowledged,  with  pleasure 
and  j^atitude,  the  important  in- 
structions, both  in  physic  and  morals, 
which  he  derived  dfunng  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  studies  with  that  amiable 
man.  This  country  then  afforded 
scarcely  any  opportunity  by  means 
of  public  institutions,  for  increasing 
the  knowledge  of  the  student;  as 
none  of  those  numerous  establish- 
ments for  the  relief  of  the  indigent 
sick  then  existed,  which  now  do 
honour  to  a  young,  but  enlightened 
country.  The  private  practice  of 
phyKicians,  was  almost  the  only 
source  from  whence  the  student 
could  derive  any  prnc^'^jnl  iriforina- 
tian ;  aad  to  this  Dr.  Jo  ics  paid  the 
greatest  attention. 


After  completing  his  studies  in  this 
country,  young  Jones  visited  Blurope, 
in  order  to  improve  himself  still  fur- 
ther in  his  profession.  He  first  went 
to  London,  and  there  attended  the 
lectures  of  the  celebrated  Hunter, 
M'Kenzie,  and  others,  who  then 
shone  eminent  in  the  several  branches 
which  they  taught;  and  the  practice 
of  the  different  hospitals,  particularly 
that  of  St.  Bartholomew,  of  whico 
Mr.  Pott  was  senior  surgeon,  and  in 
the  height  of  reputation.  From 
London  he  went  to  France,  where 
he  arrived  in  May,  1751 ;  and  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  doctor  in  medi- 
cine, from  the  university  of  Rheims : 
he  then  proceeded  to  Paris,  where 
he  remamed  until  the  month  of 
April  in  the  following  year ;  and  at- 
tended the  anatomical  lectures  of 
Mr.  Petit,  and  the  practice  of  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  of  whicn  well  known 
institution,  Messrs.  Le  Cat,  and  Le 
Dran,  were  then  surgeons.  He  af- 
terwards spent  some  time  at  the 
universiiy  of  Leyden,  and  finally 
visited  Edinburgh,  which  completed 
his  medical  tour. 

Under  masters  like  these,  and  en- 
joying such  opportunities,  he  could 
not  fail,  with  tne  assiduity  which  he 
employed,  of  acquiring  all  the  know- 
ledge at  that  time  to  be 'obtained  : 
in  consequence  of  the  zeal  which  he 
showed  in  the  acquisition  of  every 
species  of  useful  knowledge,  he  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  the  above 
celebrated  surgeons,  which  was  of 
essential  benefit  to  him,  in  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies :  to  Mr.  Pott, 
in  particular,  he  considered  himself 
under  peculiar  obligations,  for  the 
marks  of  friendship  he  experienced 
from  him,  and  which  could  not  fail 
to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  his  pro- 
fession. 

During  the  prosecution  of  his 
studies  m  Europe,  Dr.  Jones  was 
industrious  in  collecting  all  the  use- 
ful information  in  his  power,  espe- 
cially upon  those  branches  of  science 
more  immediately  connected  with 
his  profession.  Tx>  anatomy,  as  the 
hand-maid  of  surgery,  and  the  basis 
of  medical  science,  he  paid  the 
greatest  attention,  but  he  did  not 
Buflfer  this  to  ensrross  the  wholu  of 
his  tune:  convinced  of  the  inti- 
mate connection  between  tiuj  u  lier-  j 
ent  branches  of  the  profession,  tut 
considered  the  separation  of  them. 
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not  only  as  contrary  to  nature, 
but  as  highly  detrimental  to  the 
progress  of  the  science ;  and  there- 
fore believed,  that  a  knowledge  of 
one  part  was  indispensably  requi- 
site to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
other. 

Upon  the  return  of  Dr.  Jones  to 
this  country,  he  settled  in  New- York ; 
where  his  abilities  soon  procured  him 
extensive  practice.  To  the  profes- 
sion of  surgery,  in  particular,  he  de- 
voted much  attention:  he  was  the 
first  who  performed  the  operation  of 
lithotomy  in  that  city,  and  succeed- 
ed so  well  in  several  cases  that 
offered  shortly  after  his  return,  that 
his  fame,  as  an  operator,  became 
generally  known,  throughout  the 
middle  and  eastern  states  of  Ameri- 
ca. This  operation  had  likewise 
been  frequently  attempted  in  the 
other  states,  but  the  want  of  success 
attending  it  was  generally  so  great 
as  to  prevent  it  from  being  performea 
in  future;  the  fortunate  manner, 
however,  in  which  those  cases  under 
his  care  succeeded,  fully  proved,  that 
it  was  no  lonerer  the  dangerous  ope- 
ration many  had  been  made  to  ap- 
prehend, and  which  induced  them 
rather  to  suhmit  to  a  miserable  life, 
*han  to  suffer  the  risk  of  falling  a 
sacrifice  to  the  means  instituted  for 
their  relief. 

About  the  ye^ar  1758,  during  the 
existence  of  a  war  between  France 
and  the  then  colonies,  as  a  part  of 
the  British  dominions,  a  consider- 
able alarm  was  occasioned  by  the 
report  of  an  intended  attack  of  the 
enemy  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  state; 
and  Dr.  Jones,  among  others,  enter- 
ed as  a  volunteer  surgeon  to  the 
troops  raised  upon  the  occasion,  in 
which  capacity  he  served  with  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  until  the  close 
of  the  campaign.  It  appears,  that 
even  the  enemies  of  nis  country 
were  acquainted  with  his  abilities  ; 
for  in  a  severe  repulse  which  they 
suffered,  from  the  American  and 
British  troops  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  General  D'Escaux,  com- 
mander of  the  French,  was  danger- 
ously wounded^  and  bemg  taxen 
prisoner,  immediately  placed  himself 
under  the  care  of  l)r.  Jones ;  who 
careiully  attended  him,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  in  New- York.  At 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  he  re- 
turned to  private  practice  with  in- 


creased reputation.  Some  years 
arter,  upon  the  establishment  of  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  was  elected  one  of  its  first 
members ;  he  likewise  had  the  hon- 
our to  serve  it  in  capacity  of  cura- 
tor, in  the  year  1786,  after  his  remo- 
val from  the  former  to  the  latter  city. 

Upon  the  institution  of  the  medi- 
cal school  in  the  college  of  New- 
York,  Dr.  Jones  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  surgery;  upon  wliich 
branch,  he  gave  several  courses  of 
lectures,  and  thereby  diffused  a  tasle 
for  it  among  the  students,  and  made 
known  the  improved  modes  of  prac- 
tice lately  adopted  in  Europe,  of 
which  most  of  the  practitioners  in 
the  country  were  entirely  acquaint- 
ed. He  likewise  endeavoured  to 
instill  into  the  minds  of  his  pupils, 
the  same  just  principles  that  guided 
his  conduct,  when  prosecuting  his 
own  studies,  and  (melancholy  expe- 
rience proving  the  necessity  of  the 
caution)  pointed  out  the  necessity  of 
regulating  their  conduct,  as  indivi- 
duals, so  as  not  to  detract  from  their 
merit  as  professional  men.  Viewing 
the  science  in  an  enlarged  and  hon- 
ourable light,  as  comprehending  the 
most  extensive  view  of  our  nature, 
and  as  tending  to  the  alleviation  and 
abridgment  of  human  misery,  he 
taught  his  pupils  to  despise  the  ser- 
vile conduct  of  those  who  consider 
the  profession  as  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion, only  in  proportion  to  the  emo- 
luments which  it  yields  ;  and  to  rely 
upon  the  solidity  of  their  own  en- 
dowments, as  tne  best  security  of 
general  esteem,  and  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  business.  He  could,  with 
propriety,  recommend  the  pursuit  of 
this  conduct  to  others,  having,  in  his 
own  person,  furnished  an  instance 
of  its  success,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded,  as  a  proof  of  the  triumph 
of  abilities  over  ignorance  and  pride. 

For  a  considerable  part  of  the  pre- 
vious life  of  Dr.  Jones,  he  had  been 
afflicted  by  the  asthma,  and  for  a 
long  time  had  struggled  to  overcome 
that  painful  disease  ;  but  the  exer- 
tions of  both  his  own  skill,  and  of 
the  rest  of  his  medical  brethren,  in 
most  parts  of  the  continent,  had 
hitherto  proved  inefT^ctunl  townrds 
even  his  relief.  Ho  determined, 
therefore,  to  take  a  voyage  to  Europe^ 
and  accordinglv  sailed  for  London. 
Here,  m  a  thick  smoke,  and  au  at- 


fuosphere  impregnated  with  every 
species  of  aoimu  putrefaction  and 
effluvia,  where  so  many  asthmatics 
have  found  such  remarkable  benefit, 
he  also  experienced  a  C4>n8iderable 
alleviation  of  his  complaint;  and  it 
is  not  improbable,  that  the  perma- 
nent alteration  in  his  health  which 
lie  afterwards  enjoyed,  mav  in  some 
measure  be  attributed  to  the  effects 
of  his  residence  in  London.  He  also 
employed  himself  during  his  con- 
tinuance in  the  raetrppolis,  in  col- 
lecting subscriptions  for  a  hospital  in 
New-York,  which  he  haa  been 
instrumental  in  establishing,  and 
which,  for  convenience  of  structure 
and  accommodation  of  the  patients, 
was  inferior  to  none  in  this  country : 
all  his  trouble,  however,  was  of  ht- 
tle  avail,  for  shordy  after  its  erection, 
it  was  entirely  consumed  by  fire. 

In  London  he  again  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  his  friend  Mr.  Pott, 
at  the  head  of  liis  profession,  and  of 
renewing  that  attachment  which  had 
been  previously  commenced  between 
them.  He  had  now  been  for  some 
years  left  to  the  guidance  of  his  own 
judgment,  but  unlike  many  who  sup- 
pose all  knowledge  to  become  sta- 
tionary at  the  time  of  their  leaving 
college,  he  was  still  willing  to  be 
taught  b^  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  instructers,  and  who,  from 
the  greater  opportunities  they  enjoy- 
ed, would  be  enabled  to  afford  nim 
much  information.  Eager  for  the 
acauisition  of  knowledge,  whenever, 
ana  wherever  it  was  to  be  obtained, 
he  again  attended  the  lectures  of  his 
old  master,  Dr.  Hunter,  and  those  of 
his  friend,  Mr.  Pott,  who  lost  no  op- 
ponunity  of  showing  the  consisten- 
cy between  his  profession  and  proofs 
of  respect ;  dunng  his  short  stay  in 
London,  he  paid  Dr.  Jones  the  most 
particular  attention,  and  presented 
nim  with  a  complete  copy  of  his  lec- 
tures, just  before  his  departure  from 
that  city.  His  kindness  however  did 
not  end  here,  for  in  the  freauent  ap- 
plications which  he  receivea  for  ad- 
vice from  all  parts  of  this  country,  in 
difficult  and  important  cases,  he  ne- 
ver failed  to  recommend  his  old  pupil, 
as  capable  of  affording  any  relief  to 
be  derived  from  surgical  assistance. 
Ill  consequence  of  this,  his  attend- 
ance was  frequently  desired  in  the 
diOerent  states ;  and  while  he  show- 
ed by  his  skill  and  success,  that  the 


opinion  which  had  been  formed  of 
hun  was  just,  his  fame  became  there- 
by diffused  throughout  the  continent 
of  America. 

The  following  year  he  returned  to 
his  native  country,  whose  political 
situation  at  that  time  called  loudly 
for  the  exertions  of  all  her  citizens. 
He  again  resumed  his  lectures,  ami 
delivered  several  courses,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  the  next  year  (1775,)  pub- 
lished his  "P/atn  Remarks  upon 
Wourvda  anJ  FVacturta"  which  he 
inscribed  to  his  old  preceptor,  Dr. 
Cadwalader.  Few  presents  could 
have  been  more  acceptable  to  his 
country,  or  more  opportunely  made ; 
fw)  in  the  then  situation  of  American 
afiairs,  many  persons  were  chosen  to 
act  as  surgeons,  who  from  their  la- 
mentable Ignorance  of  the  principles 
of  their  profession  were  but  ill  quali- 
fied for  the  office ;  and  the  perform- 
ance of  Dr.  Jones,  notwithstanding 
the  publication  of  more  systematic 
works,  will  still  instruct,  and  afibrd 
valuable  information  lo  the  student 
and  practitioner  oi  medicine. 

The  business  of  teaching,  as  well 
as  of  private  practice,  was  soon  after 
interrupted  by  the  pohtical  commo- 
tions of  his  country.  The  British 
army  having  taken  possession  of 
New- York,  and  the  adjacent  country 
becoming  the  seat  of  war.  Dr.  Jones, 
with  all  the  friends  of  the  American 
cause,  had  previously  left  the  city ; 
and  retired  to  some  distance  into  tne 
country.  Fully  convinced  of  the  dan- 
ger with  which  the  liberties  of  Ame- 
rica were  threatened,  he  did  not  con 
aider  it  proper  to  remain  a  silent 
spectator  of  a  contest  carried  on 
against  a  country  that  gave  him  birth, 
and  to  which  he  was  attached  by  all 
the  ties  of  veneration  and  love;  he 
therefore  accepted  a  seat  in  the  se- 
nate of  New-York,  for  the  southern 
district,  to  which  he  was  appointed 
by  the  convention  chosen  for  the  or- 
ganization of  the  state  government, 
in  conjunction  with  other  fellow  citi- 
zens. When  he  could  no  longer  be 
useful  in  his  legislative  capacity,  he 
exerted  his  professional  abilides,  by 
entering  the  medical  department  of 
the  vimyy  where  he  rendered  import- 
ant services  to  bis  suffering  fellow 
soldiers.  But  his  highly  satisfactory 
employment  was  of  a  snort  duration  t 
for  the  natural  delicacy  of  his  consti* 
tution,  ill  comporting  with  the  hard- 
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ahtps  of  a  military  life,  and  the  mani- 
fest injury  his  health  hsd  already 
received,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
liini  to  return  again  to  private  prac- 
tice. Accordingly,  on  the  evacuation 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British  troops,  he  went  thither  m  the 
summer  of  1778;  and  found  that 
during  a  short  stay  there,  he  enjoyed 
so  much  freedom  from  the  asthma, 
with  which  distressing  complaint  he 
had  been  long  afflicted,  that  he  de- 
termined to  take  up  his  future  resi- 
dence in  that  city.  In  the  latter  end, 
therefore,  of  the  following  year,  or 
beginning  of  1780,  he  removed  to 
Philadelphia.  The  citizens  of  that 
city  were  not  insensible  of  his  merits; 
for  the  same  success  in  practice  as  a 
professional  man,  and  the  same 
agreeable  manners  as  a  gentleman, 
which  placed  him  so  bigh  in  the  es- 
teem of  his  fellow-citizens  at  New- 
York,  could  not  fail  of  attracting 
those  of  his  new  place  of  residence. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  John 
Redman,  as  one  of  the  physicians  of 
the   Pennsylvania    hospital,  in  the 

?rear  1780,  Or.  Jones  was  unanimous- 
y  elected  by  the  managers  to  fill  the 
vacancy,  and  was  conunued  tiierein 
until  the  time  of  bis  death.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  first  pre- 
sident of  the  humane  society. 

In  the  year  1787,  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia,  influenced  by  the  many 
advantages  which  have  arisen  in 
every  country,  from  well-conducted 
I  tcrary  institutions,  agreed  to  estab- 
i.»h  a  college  among  themselves,  for 
the  advancement  of  (he  interests  of 
ni».dicine  in  general,  but  especially  in 
ttiis  country  ;  and  elected  Dr.  Jones 
vice-president ;  the  chair  of  the  col- 
lege having  been  cx)nferred  upon  Dr. 
Redman.  To  the  first  part  of  volume 
first  of  the  Society's  Transactions 
hf>.  communicated  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pnpe-***  upon  Anthrax. 
To  the  several  ottices  above  mention- 
ed. Dr.  Jones  was  honoured  by  an 
annual  re-election  until  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Dr.  Jones  was  not  onl}r  the  mti- 
mate  friend,  but  also  physician  to  Dr. 
Franklin,  and  attended  him  in  the 
last  illness,  which  deprived  the  world 
and  his  country  of  that  philosopher. 
As  it  may  not  be  unsatisfactory  to 
know  soriiething  of  the  manner  in 
which  su  ereat  a  man  conducted 
himself,    when   about  to  close  his , 


earthly  scene  and  enter  upon  another, 
the  existence  of  which  he  was  falsely 
reported  to  have  disbelieved,  "I  have 
preserved,"  says  Dr.  Mease,  "the 
ifollowing  short  account  of  his  last 
illness,  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Jones,  and 
published  at  the  time :" 

"The  stone,  >vith  which  he  had 
been  afflicted  for  several  years,  had 
for  the  last  twelve  months  of  his  lif& 
confined  him  chicfiy  to  his  bed ;  ana 
during  the  extremely  painful  parox- 
ysms, he  was  obliged  to  take  large 
doses  of  laudanum  co  mitigate  his 
tortures;  still,  in  the  intervals  of 
pain,  he  not  only  amused  himself  by 
reading  and  conversing  cheerfully 
with  his  family  and  a  few  friends 
who  visited  him,  but  was  often  em- 
ployed in  doing  business  of  a  pubUc 
as  well  as  of  a  private  nature,  with 
various  persons  who  waited  upon  him 
for  that  purpose;  and  in  every  in- 
stance, displayed  not  only  the  readi- 
ness and  disposition  to  do  good,  which 
were  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  his  life,  out  the  fullest  and 
clearest  possession  of  his  uncom- 
mon abilities.  He  also  not  unfre- 
quently  indulged  in  those  jtax  dCta^ 
pritj  and  entertaining  anecdotes, 
which  were  the  delight  of  all  who 
heard  them. 

"About  sixteen  days  before  his 
death,  he  was  seized  with  a  feverish 
disposition,  without  any  particular 
symptoms  attending  it  till  the  third  or 
fourth  day,  when  he  complained  of  a 
pain  in  his  left  breast,  which  increas- 
ed till  it  became  extremely  acute,  at- 
tended by  a  cough  ana  laborious 
breathing.  During  this  state,  when 
the  severity  of  his  pains  drew  forth 
a  groan  of  complaint,  he  would  ob- 
serve, that  he  was  afraid  that  he  did 
not  hear  them  as  he  ought ;  acknow- 
ledging his  grateful  sense  of  the  many 
blessings  he  had  received  from  the 
Supreme  Being,  who  had  raised  him 
from  small  and  low  beginnings,to  such 
high  rank  and  consideration  among 
men :  and  made  no  doubt  but  that 
his  present  afflictions  were  kindly 
intended  to  wean  him  from  a  world 
in  which  he  was  no  longer  fit  to  act 
the  part  assigned  him.  In  this  frame 
of  body  and  mind,  he  continued  until 
five  days  before  his  death,  when  the 
pain  and  difficulty  of  breathing  en- 
tirely left  him,  and  his  family  were 
flattering  themselves  with  the  hopes 
of  his  recovery ;  but  an  imposthume 
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which  had  formed  in  his  lungs,  sud- 
denly burst,  and  discharged  a  quanti- 
ty of  matter,  which  he  continued  to 
throw  up  while  he  had  power,  but  as 
that  failed,  the  organs  of  respiration 
became  gradually  oppressed;  a  calm 
lethargic  state  succeeded;  and  on 
the  17th  instant,  (April.  1790)  about 
eleven  o'clock  at  mgnt,  be  quietly  ex- 
pired, closing  a  long  and  useful  life  of 
eighty-four  years  and  three  months. 

"  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  add  to 
the  above  account,  that  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, in  the  year  1735,  had  a  severe 
pleurisy,  which  terminated  in  an  ab- 
scess of  his  lungs ;  and  he  was  then 
almost  suffocated  by  the  quantity 
and  suddenness  of  the  discharge.  A 
second  attack,  of  a  similar  nature, 
happened  some  years  after,  from 
which  he  soon  recovered;  and  did 
not  appear  to  suffer  any  inconve- 
nience m  his  respiration  from  these 
diseases." 

At  this  time,  when  Dr.  Jones  was 
reaping  the  benefits  of  a  long  and 
steady  pursuit  of  his  profession,  and 
happy  in  the  possession  of  the  nigh- 
est  confidence  of  his  fellow-citizens, 
death  put  a  stop  to  his  earthly  ca- 
reer. In  the  month  of  June,  1791, 
he  rode  out  on  horseback,  some  miles 
from  town,  to  visit  bis  friend,  Mr. 
Charles  Thompson,  secretary  to  Con- 
gress, during  the  late  war.  The  day 
was  warm,  and  he  was  so  fatigued 
by  his  excursion,  that  he  did  not  en- 
tirely recover  himself  for  several 
days.  On  the  evening  of  the  17th, 
he  paid  a  visit  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States ;  and  previously  to  his 
return  home,  from  being  a  very  sul- 
try day,  the  air  became  remarkably 
cool.  He  was  dressed  in  a  light 
manner,  suitable  to  the  weather, 
when  he  set  out ;  but  it  was  not  suf- 
ficiently warm  for  the  remarkable 
and  sudden  alteration  in  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  that  succeeded.  Hav- 
ing some  patients  who  required  his 
attendance,  he  visited  them  before 
his  return  home  ;  where  he  had  no 
sooner  arrived,  than  he  felt  himself 
much  indisposed.  The  next  morn- 
ing he  awoke,  with  considerable  fe- 
ver, attended  by  a  diarrhcsa,  and 
great  prostration  of  strength.  He 
continued  for  four  days  in  this  situa- 
tion, with  but  little  alteration,  pass- 
ing almost  sleepless  nights.  Upon 
the  fifth  day,  he  became  considerably 
better;  was  able  to  sit  up,  and  the 


most  flattering  prospects  were  enter- 
tained of  a  quick  recovery  :  exhaust- 
ed, however,  by  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  the  want  of  sle^,  and  the 
conversation  of  his  numerous  friends, 
who  had  that  day  visited  him,  he  re- 
tired early  to  bed  in  the  evening, 
with  a  view,  by  the  help  of  an  ano- 
dyne, to  procure  some  rest.  This, 
howe>£9r,  was  denied  him,  and  he  con- 
tinued in  a  very  restless  and  uneasv 
state  the  whole  night;  during  whicn 
time  he  had  a  very  violent  retinm 
of  his  asthma.  E^rly  in  the  morn- 
ing of  the  23d,  he  felt  some  inclina- 
tion to  sleep,  and  desired  to  be  left 
alone.  His  orders  were,  perhaps, 
too  punctually  obeyed.  At  eight 
o'clock,  his  servant  entered  his  room, 
and  observed  him  in  a  calm  slumber; 
he  again  visited  him  two  hours  after, 
when  he  found  him  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, with  his  hand  under  his  head, 
to  all  appearance,  in  a  profound 
sleep,  but,  on  approaching  the  bed, 
he  perceived  that  he  breathed  no 
more.  The  quiet  and  easy  manner 
of  his  death,  and  the  apparent 
strength  of  body  the  preceding  day, 
induml  some  oi  his  brethren  to  hope 
that  a  suspension  of  animation  only 
had  taken  place.  The  usual  means 
of  recovery  were  accordingly  tried  for 
some  time,  but  all  in  vain ;  the  scene 
was  finallv  closed.  He  died  in  the 
sixty-third  year  of  his  age. 

The  person  of  Dr.  Jones  was  about 
the  middle  size ;  his  habit  was  thin, 
owing  to  his  constant  affliction  with 
the  asthma ;  his  eye  was  quick  and 
penetrating;  his  countenance  cheer- 
ful, but  sedate;  and  his  whole  de- 
portment easy  and  poHte. 

As  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Jones  stood  at 
the  head  of  his  profession  in  this 
country ;  and  he  may  be  deservedly 
considered,  as  the  cnief  instrument 
in  effecting  the  remarkable  revolution 
in  that  brunch  of  the  healing  art, 
which  is  now  so  apparent,  by  laying 
aside  the  former  complicated  modes 
of  practice,  and  substituting  those 
which  are  plain  and  simple.  The 
operation  to  which  he  principally 
confined  himself,  for  many  of  the 
last  years  of  his  life,  was  that  of 
lithotomy;  and  his  success  in  tliis 
difficult  and  important  object  of  a 
surgeon's  duty,  was  great  indeed. 

Connected  with  this  part  of  his 
professional  character,  was  his  meni 
as  an  accoucher ;  and  in  this  difficult 
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ana  important  branch,  he  was  no 
less  successful.  During  the  prose- 
cution of  his  studies  in  Europe,  he 
paid  particular  attention  to  this  sub- 
ject; and  availed  himself  of  every 
opportuiiiry  to  become  qualified  to 
practise  it,  both  by  a  stnct  attend- 
ance upon  the  various  hospitals 
founded  for  this  particular  purpose, 
and  upon  the  private  practice  of  the 
different  professors.  In  the  lectures* 
which  he  himself  delivered  in  the 
college  of  New- York,  he  dwelt  much 
upon  this  subject ;  and  he  may  justly 
be  considered,  as  the  first  who  gave 
the  medical  students  of  this  state,  a 
proper  and  rational  notion  of  the  ori. 
Convinced  that  nature,  or  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  the  exertions  of  the 
system,  were,  in  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  instances,  sufficient  for  its 
own  necessities,  he  seldom  had  re- 
course to  those  artificial  aids,  by  the 
frequent  use  of  which,  the  lives  of 
the  subjects  were  formerly  so  often 


The  merit  of  Dr.  Jones,  as  a  phy- 
sician, was  likewise  consiilerabfe. 
Though  educated  in  the  school  of 
Boerhaave,  he  never  professed  an 
implicit  faith  in  any  particular  sys- 
tem :  he  was  cuidcu  by  iusi  general 
fjrinciplcs,  and  he  varied  his  practice 
ike  every  judicious  physician,  with 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the 
case.  The  success  of  his  treatment, 
was  the  best  proof  of  the  truth  of  his 
principles,  and  of  the  judgment  which 
directed  their  application.  He  la- 
mented the  imperfection  of  the  sci- 
ence, and  never  refused  the  adoption 
of  any  rational  means  of  increasing 
its  certainty,  or  the  use  of  any  reme- 
dy, because  it  was  new,  which  had 
been  sanctioned  by  experience,  and 
had  reason  and  probability  to  recom- 
mend it :  on  the  other  hand,  the  cau- 
tion with  which  he  gave  way  to 
many  much  famed  antidotes,  whose 
short  lived  reputation  proved  their 
merit,  marked  him  the  safe  and  pru- 
dent practitioner. —  The  American 
Med.  and  Phi.  Resrister. 

William  Samuel  Johnson,  L.L.D. 
late  President  of  Columbia  College, 
died  at  his  residence  in  Stratford, 
(Con.)  November  14, 1819,  in  the  93d 
year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Joh'i-jon  wis  I'lc  el(I'\'^t  son  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  ColJPT'*  of  this  nty,  a 
man  to  whom  the  re'gion  and  learn- 


ing of  this  country  are  indebted  for 
many  important  services.  He  was 
born  at  Stratford,  (Con  )  in  1727,  and 
was  educated  at  Yale  College,  where 
he  received  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in 
1744.  He  afterwards  pursiuvl  his 
studies  for  sometime  at  Harvard 
University,  where  he  was  admitted 
to  the  degree  of  A.  M.  in  1747,  and 
his  nan][e  for  several  years  appear- 
ed in  thV)  catalogue  of  that  institu- 
tion, as  the  oldest  living  graduate. 
He  then  apphed  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  and  his  first  appcaranca 
at  the  bar  forms  an  epoch  in  the  legal 
history  of  his  native  state.  The  legcl 
system  of  Connecticut,  was  at  that 
time,  exceedingly  crude,  and  the  irre- 
gular equity  by  which  the  courts  were 
guided  was  rather  perplexed  than 
enlightened,  by  occasional  recurrence 
to  a  few  of  the  older  common  law 
authorities,  which  were  respected 
without  being  understood. 

Dalton's  SheriflT,  and  Justice  of 
Peace,  and  one  or  two  of  the  older 
books  of  Precedents,  formed  the  whole 
library  of  the  bar  and  the  bench.  Ge- 
neral literature  and  taste  were,  if  pos- 
sible, at  a  still  lower  ebb  among  the 
profession.  Mr.  Johnson,  gifted  with 
every  external  grace  of  the  orator,  a 
voice  of  the  finest  and  richest  tones, 
a  copious  and  flowing  elocution,  ana 
a  mind  stored  with  elegant  literature, 
appeared  at  the  bar  with  a  fascina- 
tion of  language  and  manner,  which 
those  who  heard  him  had  never  even 
conceived  it  possible  to  unite  with 
the  technical  address  of  an  advocate. 

At  the  same  time,  he  rendered  a 
still  more  important  service  to  hid 
countrymen,  by  introducing:  to  their 
knowledge  the  liberal  decisions  of 
Lord  Mansfield,  the  doctrines  of  the 
civilians,  and  afterwards  (as  mor* 
general  questions  arose)  the  authori- 
ties and  reasonings  of  Grotius,  Puf- 
fendorf,  and  the  other  great  teachers 
of  natural  and  public  law. 

He  soon  rose  to  the  highest  profes- 
sional reputation,  and  after  passing 
with  honour  through  almost  all  the 
respectable  elective  offices  of  the 
colony,  was  sent  in  1766  by  the  colo- 
nial legislature,  to  England,  as  their 
Agent  Extraordinary,  jfor  the  purpose 
or  arguing  before  the  royal  council, 
i\  Trnsit  lan'1  onii^.'  ofthi-  hifhesl  im- 
portance to  the  colony.  He  remained 
m  England  until  1771. 

During  his  residence  in  London, 
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he  became  intimately  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  great  men,  who 
in  various  walks  of  science  and  let- 
ters, of  the  church  and  the  law,  con- 
tributed to  make  that  period  of  Eng- 
lish history  so  splendid.  Seeker, 
Berkeley,  toe  amiable  and  elegant 
Lowth,  Home,  Porteus,  Newton, 
Jones,  Sir  John  Pringle,  Wedder- 
burn,  Fmnning,  Burke,  and  Lord 
Mansfield,  were  among  nis  warmest 
friends.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  too, 
who  had  not  yet  learnt  to  hate  the 
Americans,  took  a  particular  hking 
to  his  ttansatlantic  namesake,  claim- 
ed relationship  with  him,  (though 
the  connexion  was  never  very  clearly 
made  out,)  and  after  his  return  to 
this  country,  kept  up  a  correspon- 
dence with  him  for  some  years. 
During  this  period,  the  University  of 
Oxford  oonferred  upon  him  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  the  recommendation  of  Sir  John 
Pringle,  who  was  at  that  time  its 
president. 

After  his  return  to  his  native  coun- 
try, he  again  applied  himself  to  his 
profession,  and  some  time  after  was 
appointed  one  of  the  judges  of  the  su- 
perior court  of  Connecticut.  During 
the  early  opposition  to  the  stanip  ta.\, 
and  other  measures  of  the  British 
Parliament  for  taxing  the  colonies, 
he  took  a  decided  and  prominent 
stand  as  "  a  son  of  liberty,  and  was 
one  of  the  delegates  from  Connecti- 
cut to  the  Congress  of  1763,  which 
met  at  New-York.  In  this  body 
(the  whole  of  which  he  lived  to  sur- 
vive by  many  years,)  he  was  a  con- 
Epicuoiis  member,  was  chairman  of 
one  of  its  most  important  committees, 
and  drew  the  memorial  to  the  king 
in  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the 
colonies,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Congress.  After  the  independence 
of  the  states,  he  represented  the 
state  of  Connecticut  for  several 
years  in  the  Congress  of  the  old  con- 
federation. He  also  represented  the 
state  for  some  years  under  the  old 
confederation.  Upon  the  calling  of 
the  convention  at  Philadelphia,  for 
the  purpose  of  framing  a  new  con- 
stitution for  the  United  States,  Dr.  J. 
was  sent  as  delegate  from  his  native 
statp.  'T  compariv  xvith  FIJ  -.vorlh 
and  Sherman.  Here  he  was  emi- 
nently TiSK^ful.  Great  as  the  talents 
of  that  illustrious  assembly  were,  yet 


its  deliberations  were  often  impeded 
by  jarring  interests  and  local  feelings. 
Dr.  Johnson's  views  were  all  hberol 
and  national,  and  "  seeking  peace  in 
the  spirit  of  peace,"  he  was  frequently 
the  happy  instrument  of  conciliation 
between  the  jealousies  and  fears  of 
the  smaller  states,  and  the  claims  of 
the  gr^at  ones.  The  most  pecuHnr 
and  original  feature  of  our  govern- 
ment, is  understood  to  have  been 
suggested  by  him.  He  first  proposed 
the  organization  of  the  senate  as  a 
distinct  body,  in  which  the  state 
sovereignties  should  be  equally  repre- 
sented and  guarded,  while  the  weight 
of  population  might  be  felt  in  the 
house  of  representatives. 

He  was  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee of  revisal  of  the  constitution, 
which  put  in  order  the  several  amend- 
ments, modified  and  altered  the  lan- 
guage, and  put  that  instrument  into 
the  form  it  now  bears,  previous  to  its 
final  adoption.  On  the  first  organi- 
zation of  the  new  constitution,  Dr.  J. 
was  elected  a  senator  in  Congress, 
and  in  that  station  largely  contribu- 
ted to  form  those  institutions  and  to 
lay  down  those  rules  which  were 
thereafter  to  give  to  the  new  govern- 
ment its  energy  and  direction. 

Among  other  acts  of  great  public 
importance  the  bill  for  organizing  the 
judiciary  establishment  of  the  United 
States  was  drawn  up  by  him  in  con- 
cert with  his  colleague  OHver  Ells- 
worth. This  was  not  only  a  work 
of  much  labor,  but  of  some  address, 
as  it  was  necessary  to  form  a  system 
which  might  not  only  answer  the 
great  ends~  of  public  justice,  bu  t  at  the 
same  time  preserve  a  great  uniformity 
in  the  mode  of  its  administration  and 
maintain  the  authority  of  the  national 
government,  without  encroaching 
upon  the  state  jurisdictions,  or  rude- 
ly, innovating  upon  their  established 
forms  of  practice. 

About  this  period  Columbia  College 
which  had  fallen  into  decay  during 
the  war,  was  re-organized  and  began 
to  attract  some  share  of  public  at.an- 
tion  and  patronage.  In  1792,  Dr. 
Johnson  was  elected  to  the  presiden- 
c)r,  and  continued  to  fill  that  station 
with  great  dignity  and  usefulness 
until  1800,  when,  m  consequence  of 
the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  he 
resigned  his  office  and  returned  to  his 
native  village,  where  he  has  ever  since 
resided. 
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Though  retired  from  busy  life,  he 
retained  to  the  last  the  vigour  and 
activity  of  his  mind,  the  ardour  of 
his  literary  curiosity,  and  the  most 
lively  interest  in  ail  that  concerned 
the  welfare  of  his  country  and  of  the 
christian  woild.  There  are  some 
noble  linf»  of  Samuel  Johnson,  which 
the  writer  of  this  notice  has  frequently 
applied  to  him,  and  no  lan^a^e 
could  more  happily  describe  his  vir- 
tuous and  venerable  a^ '*. 

The  virtues  of  •  leiupvrale  prime, 

Blen  with  an  age  exeiapi  from  scorn  or  criait, 
And  ace  ihal  int-lu  »iib  unperceived  decKy, 
And  glides  in  piuus  innocence  «wfty  ; 
Whose  peaceful  dny  benevolence  endears, 
Wiiose  nif(ltt  eoiii|raluUlinKcoti!icieiice  cheers, 
The  (enentl  fav'rite  as  ihe  jreneral  friend, 
Such  age  there  is,  and  who  shall  wish  iu  end? 

His  age  so  far  extended  beyond  the 
ordinary  lot  of  man,  the  purity  of 
his  life,  'the  kindness  and  humility  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  unshaken  con- 
fidence of  his  reli^ous  faith,  all  con- 
spired to  invest  his  character  with  a 
sacredness  which  almost  made  him 
regarded  as  a  bein^  belonging  to 
another  world,  though  still  lingering 
among  us;  and  the  feelings  which 
his  death  has  excited,  are  rather 
solemn  than  sad.  His  name  is 
strongly  associated  with  many  of  our 
most  "valuable  institutions,  and  will 
continue  to  be  venerable,  as  it  has 
long  been  dear,  to  his  countrymen. — 
G.  Verplanck. 

RuFu?  KiNo^  a  distinguished  states- 
man, and  nunister  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James'  from  the  United  States, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  a  mcrcimnt  of 
Scarborough,  Maine.  He  was  bom 
m  1755.  He  was  fitted  for  college  by 
Master  Moody,  an  eminent  instructer 
of  youth,  and  at  that  time  precep- 
tor of  Dummer  Academy,  at  Byfield, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  and  state  of 
Massachusetts.  Master  Moody  was 
a  thorough  classical  scholar,  and  in- 
spired his  pupils  with  a  high  venera- 
tion for  the  learned  languages.  Mr. 
King  graduated  at  the  commence- 
ment of  1777,  with  the  first  honors  of 
the  class,  which  was  considered  an 
excellent  one.  Gore  and  Dawes  were 
in  this  class,  and  others  of  dis- 
tinction. They  considered  King  the 
first  in  their  time,  for  all  things;— 
in  every  study— for  languages,  math- 
ematics, and  oratory;  and  'n  every 
athletic  sport,  he  took  the  lead— he 
ran  faster,  jumped  hif'^hpr,  nwam  bet- 
ter, than  any  of  his  companions. 
Every  eye  was  on  him  as  a  young 


man  of  high  promise.  The  next  year 
after  he  left  coll^re,  he  was  made  an 
aid  to  General  Sullivan,  when  chat 
commander  marched  with  his  force 
to  attack  the  British  on  Rhode- Island. 
On  returning  from  this  campaign  be 
went  to  Ncwburyport  and  resumed 
the  study  of  the  law  with  Mr.  Par- 
sons, then,  as  during  life,  the  first 
lawyer  in  the  commonwealth.  Mr. 
King  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1780 ;  and  on  his  appearance  fulfilled 
the  expectation  of  his  friends.  There 
are  now  many  living  who  frequently 
mention  one  of  his  first  cases.  A 
litigious  citizen,  of  no  inconsiderable 
wealth,  had  refused  to  pay  one  of  his 
female  servants,  alleging  that  while 
she  was  in  his  house,  some  property 
had  disappeared,  and  pretended  that 
she  was  answerable  for  it.  She 
sued,  and  engaged  Mr.  King  as  her 
attorney  ana  counsel  in  the  case. 
On  the  trial,  he  was  severe,  and  justly 
so,  upon  the  litigious  character  of  the 
defendant.  The  plaintiff  was,  ol 
course,  made  every  thing  honest  and 
fair,  and  the  verdict  was  given  in  Ler 
favor,  and  all  the  by-standers  took 
such  an  interest  in  the  cause  that 
Mr.  King  was  at  once  engaged  in 
almost  every  cause  to  be  argued  at 
the  court  of  common  pleas.  Such 
was  his  reputation  at  the  bar,  and  so 
many  were  desirous  of  his  services, 
that  the  supreme  court  admitted  him 
as  an  attorney  and  counsellor  long 
before  the  ordinary  course.  He  be- 
came, from  his  ready  elocution,  and 
courteous  manners,  at  once  the  idol 
of  the  people,  and  was  soon  sent  a 
representative  from  the  town  of  Ncw- 
buryport to  the  legislature  of  the 
commonwealth.  In  this  body,  hr 
soon  became  a  leader.  His  eloquence 
and  his  general  information,  pecu- 
liarly fitted  him  for  distinction  ir 
such  a  body  of  patriots  as  that  house 
was  then  composed  of.  In  1734  he 
was  sent  to  Congress,  and  took  s 
high  stand  there  as  he  had  done  m 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts. 
While  a  member  of  the  old  Congress 
he  introduced  a  bill,  which  was 
drawn  with  prescient  sagacity  by 
that  profound  lawyer,  Nainan  Dane 
of  Massachusetts,  who  is  now  living, 
—  prohibiting  slavery  norlh-wcsl  of 
tiie  Ohio.  Mr.  King  enforced  ihia  K 
bill  with  a  fine  speech,  full  of  the 
true  doctrines  of  liberty.  This  was 
before  these  doctrines  were  hackney 
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ed  hy  every  demasogao  in  t|ie  land. 
In  1/87  he  was  selected  as  a  delegate 
from  Massachusetts  to  the  conven- 
tion, called  for  deviainff  a  constitution 
for  tne  United  States;  the  old  confede- 
ration being  found  miserably  defec- 
tive, giving  little  more  than  advisato- 
ry  power  to  Congress  in  all  matters 
of  revenue  and  defence.  >s  soon 
as  he  returned  from  this  duty,  he  was 
sent  to  a  convention  held  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, for  the  adoption  of  the 
proposed  constitution.  Here  he  was 
efficient  and  active,  if  not  so  forward 
as  he  might  have  been  had  he  not 
had  a  share  in  forming  the  instru- 
ment under  consideration.  This  was 
the  most  important  moment  in  our 
national  history.  In  former  times. 
these  were  topics  in  which  all  could 
agrree — all  felt  oppression:   all  had 

grievances,  real  or  imaginary,  to  re- 
ress; — chan^  might  be  rung  on  a 
thousand  subjects  to  rouse  the  peo- 
ple to  resistance;  but  when  inde- 
pendence was  achieved,  and  no  foe 
at  our  doors,  it  was  a  task,  indeed, 
to  make  men  yield  a  particle  of  what 
they  considered  their  dear-bought 
rights,  to  establish  a  permanent  go- 
vernment. A  majority  of  those  wno 
fousht  the  battles  of  the  revolution, 
and  of  those  who  made  great  sac- 
rifices of  property  to  sustain  us 
in  the  perilous  contest,  were  opposed 
to  the  proposed  constitution;— they 
were  fearful  of  entrusting  power  to 
any  man,  or  body  of  men,  and  proba- 
bly, if  the  great  idol  of  the  nation, 
Washington,  had  not  given  the  sanc- 
tion of  his  reveled  name  to  the  in- 
strument, it  would  never  have  been 
adopted.  This  was  a  time  that  call- 
ed out  the  sagacity,  the  integrity,  the 
light  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  to 
meet  the  honest  fearau  and  patriotic 
foreboding[s  of  a  good  and  substan- 
tial class  m  the  community,  a  class 
that  was  not  to  be  met  \w  sarcasm 
or  contumely,  but  was  to  be  reason- 
ed with  in  every  form  of  argument,  or 
they  could  not  be  movecTan  inch; 
they  were  not  the  vulgar,  to  be  des- 
pised ;  nor  the  noisy  to  be  out-clamor- 
ed. Parsons,  King,  Gore,  and  others 
of  big:h  intellectual  powers,  became 
all  things,  like  the  apostle  Paul,  to 
all  men,  to  savp  some  ;  and  like  the 
great  theological  teacher,  succeeded. 
The  courteous  manner,  the  universal 
intelligence,  and  the  ready  colloquial 
powers  of  M-  King,  made  him  con- 


spicuous among  the  apostles  of  ra- 
tional  liberty,  as  he  had  been  before 
among  the  representatives  of  the 
people. 

He  had  married  in  New-York  in 
1786,  and  soon  after  this  effort  in  the 
convention  of  Massachusetts,  went 
to  settle  in  that  state,  having  relin- 
quished his  practice  at  the  bar. 
When  the  constitution  was  carried 
into  effect,  he  was  returned  with  Ge- 
neral Schuyler,  a  senator  from  that 
state.  In  this  august  body,  as  it 
certainly  then  was,  he  became  at 
once  conspicuous.  In  the  great  agi- 
tation respecting  the  British  treaty, 
he  was  on  the  side  of  Washington 
and  Hamilton,  and  bore  his  part  with 
them  like  a  man  of  equal  mind  and 
fearless  patriotism.  There  was  a 
boldness  in  the  character  of  Mr. 
King,  that  at  times  drew  forth  the 
admiration  of  his  opponents.  There 
were  many  instances  which  called 
forth  his  eloquence  in  the  senate  of 
the  United  States.  On  his  second 
term,  he  was  often  pitched  agamst 
his  colleague,  Aaron  l^urr,  one  of  the 
most  subtle  and  ingenious  of  the 
great  American  orators ;  and  parti- 
cularly against  him,  and  Mr  Munroe, 
in  the  case  of  Albert  Gallatin,  who 
was  returned  a  senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  United  States  Senate, 
when  he  was  not  eligible  by  the  con- 
stitution. Mr.  King  was  aided  by 
Ellsworth  and  Strong,  and  the  fight 
was  powerfully  carried  on,  and  ended 
in  victory  on  his  side. 

In  1796,  Mr.  King  was  nominated 
by  Washmgton  as  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain.  He  re- 
mained in  this  capacity  until  the 
second  year  of  Mr.  Jefferson's  ad- 
ministration. He  was  considered  one 
of  the  first  diplomatists  of  the  age — 
full  of  dignity  and  ease,— attentive 
to  the  rights  of  American  citizens, 
and  always  maintaining  the  charac- 
ter of  a  gentleman  in  every  rank  of 
society.  While  in  England,  he  nego- 
tiated for  a  convention  to  settle  the 
boundary  lines  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  as  he  knew  that 
this  would,  if  not  settled,  become  a 
subject  not  only  of  discussion  and 
contention,  but  perhaps  of  war.  Mr. 
Jefferson  did  not  at  this  time  feel  dis- 
posed to  touch  the  subject,  and  it  then 
remained  unsettled., 

Mr.  King  acted  with  Hamilton  in 
restoring     and    establishing  public 
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credit^  then  fallea  to  a  low  state,  and 
a  great  debt  was  remaininf;  as  a  foul 
blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  the  coun- 
try without  any  means  devised  for 
paving  it  otf.  After  his  return,  in 
1803,  he  visited  the  state  of  Massa 
chusetts.  At  Newburyport,  where 
he  had  studied  law,  and  commenced 
his  practice,  he  was  greeted  with  en- 
thusiasm and  invitol  to  partake  of 
a  public  dinner.  He  accepted  the 
invitation.  It  was  a  jovous  occa- 
sion and  he  exerted  nimself  to 
make  all  happy.  The  friends  of  his 
youth  were  around  him, — a  thousand 
reminiscences  were  awakened,  and 
never  did  a  dinner, — the  modern 
pledge  of  affection  and  admiration, — 
go  otf  better,— at  every  step  he  found 
old  friends  glad  to  see  him,  and  the 
young  who  nad  grownup  since  his 
time  were  familiar  with  the  history 
of  his  life,  and  were  eager  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  man  their  fathers 
had  delighted  to  honor.  He  niade  a 
sort  of  triumphal  tour  through  his  own 
country,  an  occurrence  that  seldom 
happens  to  any  one,  whether  pro- 
phet or  statesman.  For  several  years 
after  his  return,  he  retired  to  private 
life  and  enjoyea  the  Otium  cum  dig- 
nitate  on  his  farm,  with  his  books 
and  children  around  him. 

After  the  declaration  of  war  in 
1812  he  took  sides  with  the  gov- 
ernment on  all  the  main  points  of 
the  controversy,  and  for  this  was 
sent  by  the  legislature  of  New- York 
a  senator  to  Congress.  His  speeches 
at  this  time  gave  him  great  cele- 
brity with  the  Democratic  party, 
but  abated  some  of  the  fen-orof  af- 
fection which  existed  in  the  breasts 
of  his  old  friends ;  but  most  of  them 
retained  their  first  love,  if  thev  did 
not  come  into  his  opinions  in  politics. 
In  1816,  he  was  a  candidate  for  the 
gubernatorial  chair  of  the  State  of 
New- York ;  but  did  not  succeed  in 
the  election.  In  1820,  he  was  again 
elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  took  an  active  part  in 
that  body.  In  1825,  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  Mr.  Adams  as  minister  to 
Great  Britain,  and  proceeded  to  that 
court,  but  his  health  was  such,  that, 
he  did  not  do  much  in  the  way  of 
negotiation.  Mr.  King  returned  in 
1826,  and  retired  to  his  farm  on  Long 
Island,  where  he  lingered  until  Apra 
29,  1827,  when  he  died,  aged  72 
years.    There  arc  some  things  attri- 


buted to  his  pen  of  high  merit.  It  u 
said  he  wrote  with  Hamilton  the  pa 
pers  on  the  British  treaty,  signed 
Camilius.  Hamilton  wrote  the  ten 
first,  and  King  the  remainder.  These 
papers  had  an  extensive  circalation, 
and  great  celebrity,and  deservedly  so ; 
but  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said,  that  no 
man  who  said  so  many  wise  thinea, 
ever  wrote  so  few,  for  posterity.  For 
many  years  he  was  considered  the 
first  orator  in  the  country,  and  yet 
no  one  can  put  his  finger  on  a  speech 
of  his  that  will  sustain  that  reputa- 
tion ;  but  no  man  could  be  in  com- 
pany Mrith  Mr.  King  an  hour,  with> 
out  fully  believing  every  word  that 
had  been  said  of  his  great  powers  as 
an  orator,  and  of  his  sagacity  as  a 
statesman.  His  style  of  conversa- 
tion was  admirable.  His  language 
was  pure,  good  old  English.  He 
took  hold  of  passing  occurrences,  and 
lavished  upon  them  the  affluence  of 
intellectual  wealth,from  an  inexhaus- 
tible store  house ;  without  efibrt,  he 
threw  a  beam  of  light  upon  every 
subject  in  his  way,  and  illustratea, 
adorned,  and  i^lorified  every  thing 
he  touched.  Tne  great  men  of  his 
day  did  not  think  enough  of  the 
time  to  come.  His  friend,  class- 
mate, and  rival, — if  friends  can  be 
rivals,  and  if  we  go  back  to  the  ori- 
gin of  the  word,  they  can  be ;  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  same  river,  wnose 
waters  flowed  harmoniously  on  to- 
gether, gave  rise  to  the  term ;  Christo- 
pher Gore,  had  the  same  powers  of 
the  imagination,  and  the  same  depth 
of  thought.  These  friends  Pike 
Castor  and  Pollux,  shared  their 
immortality  together,  without  any 
heart-rending  alternations  of  supre- 
macy. They  died  within  two  lit- 
tle months  of  each  other,  with  near- 
ly the  same  views  of  this  and  of 
another  world,  and  no  one  will  ob- 
ject to  their  being  placed  among  the 
constellations  of  worthies,  in  our 
Zodiac  of  American  statesmen  and 
patriots.  Gore  died  childless,  but 
King  left  several  sons  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  fame. 

Francis  Kkapp,  a  scholar,  poet, 
and  composer  of  music,  was  the  son 
of  George  Knapp.  a  captain  in  the 
British  Navy,  who  commanded  a 
ninety-gun  ship  on  the  American 
coast,  early  in  tne  last  century.  The 
father  of  George  had  lands  near  Bos- 
ton, in  the  town  of  Watertovni,  and 
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the  grandaon  came  to  take  possession 
of  them.  Francis  lived  al  Watertown 
and  devoted  himself  to  Uterature  and 
science.  His  works  virere  printed  in 
London.  When  Pope's  Windsor 
Forest,  reached  this  country,  Knapp 
wrote  his  friend  a  congratulatory 
episilc,  as  was  customary  in  those 
da  vs.  This  epistle  is  dated  Aphi, 
17i7.  and  the  poetry  is  far  superior 
to  tne  current  American  poetry  at 
that  period,  although  Cotton  Mather 
was  then  alive.  In  fact,  the  verse 
of  the  .cis-atlantic  bard  has  much  of 
the  genius  of  his  great  prototype. 
The  following  lines  are  extracted 
from  his  letter. 

'  llnil,  Mcre  I  bArl  I  a  maw  nnknown  beror« 
SMiuiei  thr«  from  the  blc«k  Atlaniic  thors. 
To  our  dark  wurl  I  ihjr  >iiinui(  pitc«  i*  thown, 
An  •  Will  l«or'»  «ay  rpireai  beoome*  our  own. 
Tlie  K.iitern  p  -mp  lia<l  )tiac  b«*puka  our  cAr«, 
Aivl  Iii-Um  poiir'd  her  ^udy  iritMuret  hart ; 
A  VHrioiia  iboit  n  luriiVi  our  naked  land, 
The  prMlifvr  Pentm  gtittcr'd  on  our  tlrand, 
4n>l  China'*  «Artli  wa«  caal  oo  comiDOii  annd  ; 
ToM'd  up  ami  down  ihe  ^lotay  fra^roenU  lajr. 
And  dre^'t  tin  rocky  thelvea,  and  pav'd  the  palnt- 

el  bay. 
Thy  tre«i>in>s  next  arrir'ti ;  and  now  we  boaat 
A  nobler  earru  on  our  barren  eoaal  ; 
From  thy  luxuriaiil  Foieal  we  rec«iva 
Mjre  laiiiiii;  xluri-t  lliitn  die  eari  euii  fire. 

Where'er  wr  dip  in  ihy  delicbiful  pAfe, 
What  poiup4ia«  «cenea  our  bniy  ihonylitj  enfafel 
The  poinpuut  aceiie*  in  all  ihcir  pride  appear, 
Freaii  m  ihr  pjite,  ai  In  the  fruve  ihey  were. 
Nor  half  tn  irue  ihr  fair  l.odona  ahows 
The  aylvao  lUia  ihAl  on  bar  bor  ler  (row*. 
While  aha  ihr  «oti  I'nnc  aUrpherd  enterUina 
With  a  naw  Win-laorin  her  wai'ry  plaina ; 
Thy  Jukier  liiy*  the  lucid  ware  aurpaia. 
The  iiviiif  icen*  la  in  the  mute**  ((laaa. 
Nor  aveeif  r  note*  (he  at-hoinK  foresia  cheer, 
When  Pniloutela  >iia  and  warbles  tbert, 
Thnn  when  you  »inf  the  grecoiand  op'iiingfladea, 
And  aire  at  harmony  as  welt  as  ahadea: 
A  TUun's  lian    imshldraw  the  (rove,  bat  yea 
C^n  pdint  the  gro«e,  and  adJ  the  masic  too. 

With  vast  variety  thy  paf  e«  thina  ; 
A  naw  urraiiuit  siarta  in  wary  line. 
ilow  %n  Men  trees  rise  to  (he  reader's  aighl. 
And  make  a  Ao  ibtful  seena  of  shade  and  lifhl, 
AimI  civ.<  at  unjfl  f ha  d<ty,  at  enca  the  nicht  I 
Anil  here  agjio  what  sweet  confusion  retcns, 
In  dreary  .icaeru  mix'd  with  painted  plains  I 
And  see  I  ttw  deaaris  oaai  a  pleasins  (loom. 
And  shriibtiy  .jealhs  relwice  in  piirpta  blooui ; 
WhiM  fraitfiil  crops  rise  by  their  barren  sidf, 
And  baardei  croves  display  thair  annual  pride. 

Happy  the  man  who  suings  his  luneful  lyre. 
Where  wuods,  and  brooks,  and  breathing  fields 

Inapiral 
Thrice  happy  yoa  i  and  worthy  beat  to  dwell 
Ajni^lBi  the  rural  Joys  yoa  aing  so  well, 
In  a  aol.1,  and  in  a  barren  clime, 
Coid  a«  my  thonght,  and  barren  oa  my  rhyme. 
Here  on  the  w  e«ierii  beach  aitetnpi  to  chirae. 
O  Joyless  Mood  I  O  rough  tempettnous  main  ; 
BurJar'd  with  weeda,  and  solau'lea  ebseeoa  i 

Siiaich  me,  ye  go  Is  I  from  these  Atlaniio  shores, 
And  shei.er  mc  in  Wimlaor'a  fragrant  bow'r*  ; 
Or  u»  my  much  lov'd  lais*  walk  oonvey. 
And  on  her  flow'ry  banks  forever  Uy. 
Thence  let  mc  view  ihe  venerable  scene, 
The  awful  doua,  the  grovea  eternal  green  : 
Where  kacre  i  Hs*ugh  long  found  his  fAinM  retreat, 
And  brought  the  rausea  to  the  sylvan  sral. 
Reform'  I  the  wiu,  aiiioek'd  the  claaaie  store, 
And  m-«de  that  music  whieb  waa  moiso  before* 
Than  with  illusirioiis  bards  I  spent  my  days. 
Nor  froa  rnmi  «ao8tir«,  nor  •  ikuown  to  pralae  ; 


K'>)')ye  I  ihe  bli>s«iiigs  that  his  raign  bes'.ow'di 
Nor  cnvy'd  Windsor  in  the  m>n  dbtxle. 
The  golden  mioates  smoothly  dane'd  away. 
And  tuneful  barda  beguil'd  the  tedious  I'ay  ; 
They  sang,  nor  sung  Hi  vain,  with  numbers  Ar'd 
That  Mnrotaiighi,  or  Addison  iospir'd. 
Ke'n  1  asaay'd  to  touch  the  treuibiing  siring  ; 
Who  coiiM  hear  them,  ami  nut  attempt  to  singl 

RousM  from  these  dreama  by  thy  commanaing 
strain, 
I  rise,  and  wander  throngh  the  field  or  plain  : 
had  by  Uiy  moae,  from  sport  to  sport  1  run, 
Mark  the  sireich'd  line,  or  hear  the  thund'riug  gna. 

Ah  !  Iiow  I  melt  wiih  pity,  when  1  spy. 
On  the  cold  earth,  the  flntt'ritig  pheasant  lie  ; 
Ilia  caudy  robes  in  dauling  lines  appear. 
And  ev'ry  feather  shu'es  and  varies  Uiere. 

Nor  can  I  pass  the  gen'rous  courser  by  ■, 
Rut  whilo  the  proneing  steed  allures  my  eye, 
He  auri*,  he's  gone  I  and  now  1  sre  him  fly 
O'er  iiills  and  dales,  and  now  1  lose  the  course^ 
Nor  oan  the  rapid  sight  pursue  the  flying  horae. 
Ob  cuiild  thy  Virgil  from  his  orb  louk  down, 
He'd  view  a  e  •urser  that  miKht  inAieli  his  i>«-n  I 
Fired  with  the  sport,  and  eager  for  the  chase, 
Lodona's  murmers  stop  ine  in  Ihe  race, 
Who  oan  refuse  I.oduna's  mclline  tale  7 
The  soft  complaint  shall  over  time  prevail  ; 
The  tale  be  lold,  when  shades  txrauke  her  sliore, 
The  nymph  be  ftiing,  w  hen  stie  can  fl  >w  no  mure. 

Nor  shall  thy  s<>ng,  old  Thames !  forbear  to  shiue, 
At  once  the  »nt>JeGl  and  ihe  s  .ng  divme 
Peace,  snng  by  thee,  shall  plcdte  ev'n  Britons  more 
Than  all  their  slioau  for  viciury  before. 
Oh  I  could  Britannia  imitate  thy  streim, 
The  world  shuiilj  tremble  at  her  awful  name  : 
From  various  springs  divide<l  waters  glide. 
In  tlifl'rent  colors  roil  a  ditf 'rent  tide, 
Murmur  alon$  iheir  crooked  lunks  a  while, 
Al  once  they  iiiunniir,  and  enricli  the  iitU- ; 
A  while  dikiinct  through  many  channels  run, 
Hni  meet  at  ItLM,  and  s«eciiy  How  in  cue  ; 
There  Joy  to  loae  iheir  lonj;  disiingnuh'd  names, 
And  make  one  glorious,  ami  iinuiurutl  Thames. 

Henrt  Knox,  a  Major  General  of 
the  American  army,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary conflict,  was  born  at  Bos- 
ton, July  25,  1760.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  common  schools 
in  that  city,  and  for  several  years 
was  an  apprentice  at  the  book-bind 
ing  business.  When  he  set  up  for 
himself,  he  connected  with  his  bind- 
ery a  small  bookstore.  His  noble 
appearance,  and  excellent  character, 
captivated  the  heart  of  a  youn^  lady 
of  an  aristocratic  and  tory  family. 
And  Henry  Knox  and  Miss  Flucker 
were  married  previous  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  revolution.  By  her 
residence  in  this  country,  when  her 
kindred  fled,  their  ample  estates 
came  to  her ;  they  consisted  mostly 
of  grants  from  the  crown  to  her  ma- 
ternal grandfather.  Brigadier  General 
Waldo,  who  was  second  in  command 
at  the  capture  of  Louisburg  in  1745. 
Knox  was  at  an  early  age  a  private, 
and  then  a  non-commissioned  offi- 
cer, in  a  company  of  artillery,  com- 
manded by  Adino  Paddock,  Esq.  who 
thinking  that  the  colonies  were  not 
sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with 
the  mother  country,  resigned  his  of- 
fice and  returned  to  England^  with 
the   other   refugees.      Retaining   a 
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strong  partiality  for  his  native  land, 
at  his  departure  he  addressed  his 
company,  and  recommended  to  them, 
if  they  wished  to  be  led  by  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier,  to  elevate  Henry 
Knox  to  the  command.  When  Bos- 
ton was  declared  under  martial  law, 
after  the  battle  of  the  I9th  April,  1775, 
at  Lexington  and  Concord,  Koox, 
made  his  escape  from  the  town,  and 
repaired  to  the  head  quarters  of  the 
American  army.  He  had  paid  much 
attention  to  artillery  and  ordnance, 
having  been  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance of  CoL  David  Mason,  who  was 
an  officer  of  the  engineer  corps,  in 
the  war  of  1755.  Capt.  Mason  had 
fired  the  last  shot  m  fort  William 
Henry,  before  it  capitulated  to  Mont- 
calm ;  and  was  among  those  saved 
in  the  dreadful  massacre  which  fol- 
lowed.— "  The  dead  fly  in  the  savory 
ointment  of  Montcalm's  glory,"  to 
use  ihe  phrase  of  an  old  New-Eng- 
land preacher  and  historian.  Mason 
was  a  man  of  science,  and  Knox  was 
a  most  assiduous  scholar.  It  was 
known  that  there  was  a  number  of 
pieces  of  ordnance  which  the  English 
and  Provincials  had  left  at  St.  Johns, 
on  the  Canada  frontier,  at  the  close 
I  of  the  French  war.  A  corps  of  men 
was  put  under  Knox's  orders,  and 
he  successfully  performed  the  enter- 
prise of  bringing  them  away.  The 
commander  m  chief  was  delighted 
with  the  success  of  the  romantic  ad- 
venture, and  recommended  him  to 
Congress  to  take  the  command  of  the 
artillery,  an  appointment  which  was 
given  him,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
<i<ineral.  He  was  now  employed  in 
making  this  department  as  efficient  as 

f>ossible;  but  for  several  campaigns, 
le  had  to  struggle  with  difficulties, 
which  could  not  nave  been  surmount- 
ed oy  an  ordinary  man.  In  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Delaware,  he  made  the 
noolest  eflurts  to  cheer  and  animate 
his  half-clothed  and  half-starved  fol- 
lowers. They  were  on  the  ground 
at  Trenton,  at  the  same  time  with 
the  infantry.  At  Princeton,  Grerman- 
town,  and  in  most  of  the  battles,  to 
the  close  of  the  war,  he  was  actually 
engaged.  Knox  never  for  a  moment 
lost  the  confidence  of  the  commander 
in  chiefi  wlio  generally  kept  him  near 
his  person.  Fur  his  gallantry  at  the 
capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  ne  was 
promotJHl  to  the  rank  of  Major  Gene- 
-al.     Hi'  wns  afterwards  intrusted 


with  the  command  at  West  Point, 
and  was  in«trumental  in  suppressing 
the  excitement  caused  by  the  New- 
burgh  letters,  dispersed  among  the 
officers  and  soldiers,  just  as  the  army 
was  about  being  disbanded,  lb 
March,  1785,  be  was  appionted  Sec- 
retary at  War,  in  which  office  he  was 
continued  by  Congress,  until  1789; 
and  on  the  adoption  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  appomted  by  Washington 
to  the  same  office,  to  the  duties  oi 
which  were  superadded  those  of  the 
Navy  Department.  In  1794,  he  re- 
tired from  public  life ;  but  in  1798,  was 
called  again  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve 
his  country,  being  commissioned  as  a 
Major  General  m  the  army,  then 
voted  to  be  rais43d  by  Congress,  to 
defend  our  shores  a  second  time ;  but 
he  was  not  called  into  the  field ;  the 
excitement  under  which  the  army 
was  raised  having  passed  away.  He 
now  settled  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
then  a  part  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  lived  in  a 
most  hospitable  style,  and  his  spa- 
cious mansion  was  generally  filled 
with  guests,  from  every  part  of  the 
United  States.  Although  two  bun- 
dred  miles  from  the  metropolis  of 
Massachusetts,  it  was  no  uncommon 
thing  for  the  traveller  to  find  from 
twenty  to  fifty  strangers  under  his 
roof^  living  in  Baronial  abundance, 
and  gentlemanly  case.  General  Knox 
was  a  man  of  business  habits,  and 
his  mornings  were  strictly  devoted  to 
his  duties ;  but  he  came  to  join  his 
friends  at  dinner,  when  he  threw  off 
all  care ;  with  a  most  courteous  de- 
meanoT;  he  made  his  friends  happy, 
and  enlightened  them  with  the  rich 
stories  of  his  well-informed  mind. 
He  was  as  popular  in  his  neighbor- 
hood, as  abroad ;  all  belonging  to  the 
wide  extended  country  around  him, 
came  to  consult  him,  as  a  friend, 
brother,  and  father,  in  their  difficul- 
ties. The  pulses  of  his  heart  beat 
with  benevolence,  and  his  hand  was 
always  open  to  those  who  w*anted 
assistance.  His  figure  was  colossal 
and  mi^estic,  but  not  void  of  grace. 
He  never  lost  the  polished  manners 
of  the  field  officer,  either  in  political 
or  civil  life;  not  that  he  marched 
the  floor  as  a  dragoon,  but  a  martial 
air  continually  hung  around  Iiim,  and 
the  militarv  man  could  easily  toll 
that  he  had  been  with  Washington. 
General  Knox  died  oo  the  25th  at 
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October,  19K,  aged  fiftv-six  years, 
lh>m  an  inflaoimation  or  the  throat 
and  chest,  caised  by  swallowing 
a  sharp  patrid^e  bone:— thus  the 
soldier,  who  hid  been  in  constant 
danger  for  seveti  years,  in  battle  after 
battle,  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight,  died 
as  seldom  a  child  dieth.  His  death 
was  deeply  lamented,  not  only  in  his 
native  state,  bat  in  every  part  of  the 
country,  for  his  acquaintances  were 
numerous,  and  he  was  beloved 
wherever  known. 

Thaodbus  Kosciusko  was  bom  in 
Lithuania,  in  the  year  1746.  He  was 
educated  at  Warsaw,  at  the  school 
of  cadets,  and  was  so  distinguished 
there,  that  he  was  sent  by  that  insti- 
tution to  the  highest  schools  in 
France  to  finish  his  studies.  Politi- 
cal prejudices  prevented  his  rising  in 
the  Polish  armies,  on  account  ofan 
unfortunate  affair  of  the  heart,  in 
which  the  course  of  his  aifection  was 
interrupted  by  the  pride  of  ancestry. 
He  left  his  nadve  land  in  1777,  and 
joined  the  American  army.  Wash- 
mglon  had  been  acquainted  with  his 
merits,  and  put  him  at  the  head  of 
the  engineer  coros.  He  fortified  the 
camp  of  General  Gates,  in  his  cam- 
paign against  Burgovne,  and  was 
afterwartls  sent  to  West  Point,  to 
erect  the  works  there.  He  was  high- 
ly esteemed  by  both  American  and 
French  officers.  He  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Cincinnati;  and 
received  the  thanks  of  Congress  for 
his  services.  At  the  close  of  the 
revolutionary  war  he  returned  to  his 
native  country,  and  was  made  a  Ma- 
jor Cieneral  under  Poniatowski.  He 
fought  several  battles  with  great 
bravery,  but  all  his  efforts  were  de- 
stroyea  bv  the  miserable  conduct  of 
the  Polisn  Diet.  In  the  month  of 
April,  1794,  on  the  breaking  out  of  a 
new  revolution,  he  was  made  Gene- 
ralissimo with  the  power  of  a  Dicta- 
tor. He  managed  with  great  address 
and  bravery,  until  the  lOth  of  Octo- 
ber, when  oeing  overpowered  and 
wounded,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and 
carried  to  St.  Petersburgh.  He  was 
kept  in  confinement  until  the  death 
of  Catharine,  when  he  was  relieved 
by  Paul,  loaded  with  honors,  and 
offered  employment  in  the  Russian 
service;  but  this  he  could  not  accept. 
In  1797,  he  visited  the  United  States, 
and  received  a  grant  Ihjm  Congress 
for  his  services.  In  the  latter  part  of 
Vol.  HT-  31 


his  life  he  retired 
where  he  died,  OctoF  _^ 
His  remains  were  taken  to  Cracow, 
and  a  public  funeral  made  for  him  at 
Warsaw,  where  almost  divine  honors 
were  paid  him.  The  cadets  at  West 
Point  have  raised  an  elegant  monu- 
ment to  his  memory,  within  the 
works  which  he  erect«i. 

Joseph  Bbown  Ladd  died  nearly 
half  a  century  ago;  and  at  this  dis- 
tant .period,  little  can  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy  in  regard  to  his  short 
but  brilliant  career.  He  was  the 
eldest  son  of  William  and  Sarah: 
Ladd,  of  Newport,  Rhode-Island;; 
at  which  place  he  was  born^  in  1764.. 
He  was  therefore  a  mere  child  at  idie 
breaking  out  of  the  war  of  the  levo- 
lution.  Bearing  this  in  mind»  the 
reader  need  only  be  informed,  ia  ad- 
dition, that  his  father's  pectuiiary 
circumstances  were  moocrate,  to* 
know  that  his  opportunities  of  edu- 
cation must  have  been  very  Mmited. . 
A  system  of  common  schools  es- 
tablished by  law  was  unknown  in. 
Rhode-Island;  and  owing  to  the 
embarrassment  of  the  tintes,  scarce- 
ly a  single  institution  for  the  study, 
of  the  Higher  branches  of  science 
or  literature  was  in  operation ;  or  if 
in  operation,  they  were  beyond  tho 
reacn  of  any  but  the  wealihy.  Pri- 
vate and  neighborhood  schools, 
however,  were  not  wanting;  and  ot 
the  best  of  these  in  Newport,  young 
Ladd,  during  the  first  ten  years  (m 
his  life,  from  time  to  timc^  had  the 
benefit  But,  in  general,  little  more 
was  aimed  at  in  them  than  the 
mechanical  parts  and  first  elements 
of  an  English  education;  and  to 
these  it  is  believed  the  instruction 
afforded  him  was  confined.  He  never 
afterwards  attended  a  school  of  any 
description. 

Of  the  method  of  elementary  in- 
struction then  in  vogue,  and  which, 
in  spite  of  modem  improvements, 
still  prevails  to  a  great  extent,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  it  was  calculated 
to  paralyze  rather  than  to  benefit 
the  mind;  for  it  (fid  violence  to 
nature.  Knowledge  is  the  aliment 
of  the  mind  j  but  it  is  the  know- 
ledge of  sensible,  or  at  farthest,  of 
ima^able  objecti,  which  is  adapted 
to  its  infant  state.  Abstractions, 
abstruse  conclusions,  and  relations, 
form  the  proper  exercise  of  maturer 
faculties.    The  fiiult  of  the  systev 
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alluded  to  was,  that  it  commenced 
by  forcing  upon  the  memory  lessons 
which  the  underatandinc^  could  not 
comprehend.  The  child  oecame  dis- 
gusted with  the  labor  imposed  upon 
him,  and  could  only  be  arousecl  to 
exertion  by  some  ulterior  motive,  such 
as  fear,  emulation^  interest,  or  ambi- 
tion— motives  which  never  vet  made 
a  scholar.  The  reverse  of  this  is  un- 
doubtedly the  correct  course.  Curi- 
osity is  the  strongest  trait  of  child- 
hood, and  it  is  granfied  by  knowledge 
adapted  to  the  capacities  of  the  mind. 
That  which  gratifies,  at  the  same 
time  stimulates  it;  and  when  stimu- 
lated to  a  high  degree  in  reference  to 
proper  objects,  it  becomes  a  passion 
which  we  dignify  by  the  name  of  a 
"  thirst  for  knowledge"— a  passion 
which  looks  upon  obstacles,  not  as 
"  unconquerable  bars,"  but  as  things 
to  be  overcome.  Without  it,  none 
need  aspire  to  intellectual  eminence ; 
while  its  possessor  will  either  (vn- 
siime  in  its  fires,  or  illumine  the  age 
in  which  he  liveb.  Common  sense, 
therefore^  would  seem  to  dictate  that 
this  passion  should  be  excited  (as  it 
eafiily  can  be)  before  even  the  alpha- 
bet is  put  into  the  child's  hands.  The 
labor  of  acquiring  the  elementary 
branches  would  then  be  regarded  as 
the  means  of  gratifying  the  passion 
thus  aroused,  and  submitted  to  with 
alacrity;  and  what,  under  the  old 
system,  was  the  labor  of  years,  would 
be  accomplished  in  as  many  months. 
The  accidental  excitement  of  this 
passion  for  knowledge,  in  early  child- 
hood, in  connection  with  a  constitu- 
tional ardor  of  temperament,  is  per- 
haps sufficient  to  account  for  the 
most  surprising  instances  of  preco- 
cious ffeniuson  record  ;  and  undoubt- 
edly illustrates  the  case  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir.  The  elementary 
schools  which  he  had  attended,  how- 
ever imperfect,  having  furnished  him 
with  the  key  of  knowledge^  his  mind 
was  too  bold  and  enterpnsing,  and 
too  thoroughly  stimulated,  to  remain 
on  the  threshold  for  want  of  a  guide. 
With  the  heroism  of  true  genius,  he 
plunged  into  the  labyrinth  alone, 

'*  PronrI  or  the  ttronr  coiitealioa  of  hia  (oils, 
l*ruii«J  lo  le  tJarlnf." 

Devoting  himself  incessantly  to  stu- 
dy, to  the  neglect  of  the  ordinary 
iports  of  chilriliood,  and  possessing 
in  unusual  quickness  of  intellect,  his 
progress  must  necessarily  have  been 


rapid.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  that 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  without  instruc- 
tion, except  what  has  been  stated,  or 
other  facility  save  the  possession  of 
books,  he  had  made  no  small  profi- 
ciency in  mathematics,  acquired  such 
a  knowledge  of  Latin  as  to  read  au- 
thors in  that  language  with  satisfac- 
tion, and  accomplished  an  extensive 
course  of  historical  readine.  He  was 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  Bible, 
and  could  repeat  a  large  portion  of  it 
from  memory. 

Even  at  this  early  age,  a  passion 
for  scribbhng  had  seized  nim,  and  was 
frequently  indulged  in.  One  of  his 
pieces  in  verse,  entitled  "An  Address 
to  the  Almighty,"  written  at  the  a^ 
of  ten,  has  been  preserved  among  his 
papers.  It  was  first  published  in  a 
newspaper  edited  by  Solomon  South- 
wick,  of  Newport,  and  deemed  wor- 
thy of  a  place  in  a  collection  of  hymns 
compiloa  shortly  afterwards,  in  which 
the  author  being  unknown,  it  was  by 
mistake,  attributed  to  Collet.  What- 
ever may  be  said  of  its  poetical  merits 
it  is  the  effusion  of  a  feeling  heart  and 
reflecting  mind,  and  evinces  the  most 
correct  views  on  the  part  of  the  in- 
fant writer,  of  his  relation  to  his  fiel- 
low  creatures,  and  to  the  Author  of 
his  being. 

In  17/5,  Mr.  Ladd  removed  to  Lit- 
tle Compton,  Rhode-Island,  where 
he  purchased  a  farm,  and  put  in  re- 
quisition the  labor  of  his  sons  for  its 
cultivation.  This,  to  the  subject  of 
our  memoir,  was  a  most  unwelcome 
change.  He  soon  became  discon- 
tented with  his  new  occupation^  not 
from  any  indolence  of  disposition, 
but  because  it  wholly  interrupted  the 
studies  to  which  he  had  devoted  his 
soul,  and  threw  a  gloom  over  those 
gorgeous  but  undefined  visions  of  fu- 
ture greatness,  which  we  mav  sup- 
pose were  inaulged  in  by  a  ooy  of 
nis  ardent  spirit,  who  had  become 
conversant  with  the  deeds  and  send- 
ments  of  the  great  men  of  past  ages. 
He  made  no  secret  of  his  unconquer- 
able aversion  to  the  drudgery  of  agri- 
culture; and  had  recourse  to  various 
stratagems  to  escape  from  it  when 
compelled  to  labor  hy  parental  au- 
thority. On  one  occasion,  he  fitted 
up  a  study  in  a  thicket  of  alder- 
bushes,  in  an  enclosure  through 
which  he  had  to  pass  to  his  employ- 
ment, in  a  manner  so  ingenious  as  to 
elude  discovery  for  many   moothi*' 
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4ayinff  furDished  it  with  a  number 
of  his  nivoriie  authors,  he  daily  spent 
there  as  much  time  as  he  daral  to 
withhold  from  the  labors  of  the  farm, 
proving  in  his  solitary  revels  the 
sweetness  of  stolen  waters.  When 
reprimanded  by  his  father  (as  he  fre- 
quently was  with  much  severity)  for 
his  neglect  of  business,  and  admon- 
ished of  the  future  consequences  of 
indolence,  his  reply  was,  '*  my  head, 
sir,  and  not  my  Lands,  must  support 
me." 

An  experiment  of  three  years  at 
length  convinced  his  father  of  the 
impossibility  of  recondhng  him  to  a 
farmer's  life,  and  the  necessity  of 
giving  him  some  other  profession. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen,  therefore,  he 
was  placed  in  a  mercantile  estab* 
lishment.  But  this  proved  even  more 
revolting  to  his  usie  than  his  former 


reverie.  The  duties  of.  a  farmer  are 
mostly  simple,  and  may  be  rendered 
so  purely  habitual,  that  the  attention 
required  of  the  mind  shall  form  but 
a  slight  interruption  to  the  more  en- 
grossing trains  of  thought  by  which 
It  is  occupied.  Thus,  some  of  the 
sweetest  effusions  of  Bums  were 
composed  while  following  the  plough. 
But  m  a  storey  an  unremittea  wake- 
fulness of  attention  is  required  to  mi- 
nute particulars  and  a  value  attach- 
ed to  trifles  wnich  in  the  eyes  of 
Laddmusthave  been  worthless.  For 
one  whose  habit  of  abstraction  from 
objects  of  sense  for  the  pursuit  of 
intellectual  pleasures,  had  become  so 
unconqueraole,  a  situation  of  greater 
discomfort  could  hardly  be  imagined, 
and  he  endured  it  but  for  a  few 
months,  when,  at  his  urgent  request, 
he  was  removed. 

His  next  location  was  in  the  print- 
ing-office of  Mr.  Southwick.  of  New- 
port, where,  it  was  thousht,  ne  might, 
while  acquiring  a  trade,  gratify,  in 
some  measure^  nis  inordinate  passion 
for  books.  Here  he  remainea  about 
a  twelve-month ;  and  the  anecdotes 
related  of  him  forcibly  bring  to  nrind 
the  career  of  Franklin  in  a  similar 
situation.  It  was  during  this  year 
that  a  gentleman  of  Newport,  having 
r«}marked  his  ready  talent  at  compo- 
sition, induced  him  to  write  some 
ballads  upon  certain  quacks  with 
whom  the  town  was  infected.  These 


performances,  which  are  now  lost, 
are  said  to  have  been  specimens  of 
the  most  vigorous  satu^  Trans- 
ported beyond  the  bounds  of  propri- 
ety by  the  applause  which  they  elici- 
teo.  and  instigated  bv  the  person  who 
had  before  employed  him,  he  aimed 
at  a  more  conspicuous  but  less  vul- 
nerable object,  and  in  a  satirical  poem 
dared  to  assail  the  venerable  Hop- 
kins^ who,  not  being  disposed  to  bear 
such  abuse  from  a  boy,  had  recourse 
to  parental  authority  for  redress. 
The  sensation  produced  by  this  un- 
justifiable attack  was  probably  the 
immediate  occasion  of  his  removal 
from  the  printing-office;  but  it  also 
gave  rise  to  a  series  of  consulta- 
tions on  the  part  of  bis  father,  which 
resulted  in  a  determination  to  let 
him  take  the  course  indicated  by  his 
natural  bias,  and  to  give  him  as 
liberal  an  education  as  possible.  His 
choice  was  to  become  a  physician; 
and  with  this  view,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  was  placed  under  the 
tuition,  and  received  into  the  fa- 
mily of  Dr.  Isaac  Senter,  a  distin- 
ffuished  physician  and  surgeon  at 
Newport,  who  had  long  remarked  his 
genius,  and  passion  for  learning,  and 
telt  the  most  lively  interest  in  his  be- 
hal£ 

In  this  arrangpement  Laddsaw  the 
hopes,  whose  delay  nad  for  years 
sickened  his  heart,  at  length  realized ; 
and  entered  upon  his  studies  as  though 
sitting  down  to  a  banquet  with  an 
appeme  sharpened  by  long  fasting. 
He  proposed  to  himself  not  merely 
to  acquire  the  medical  profession  and 
the  branches  immediately  connected 
with  it,  but  to  accomplish  a  full  course 
of  science  and  literature  similar  to 
that  punned  in  the  collegiate  institu- 
tions of  the  day.  The  want  of  in- 
struction, whicn  to  most  persons 
would  have  proved  an  insuperable 
barrier,  was,  to  one  of  hie  enterprising 
spirit,  and  bold,  original  mind,  but  a 
trifling  difficulty.  Dr.  Senter  was, 
indeed,  well  qualified  and  ever  ready 
to  give  him  every  aid  consistent  witn 
his  professional  duties ;  but  all  that 
Ladd  ever  required,  besides  an  oppor- 
tunity for  study,  was  the  necessary 
books ;  and  these  were  supplied  him 
by  the  Doctor's  private  collection, 
and  a  free  access  to  the  Redwood 
Hbrary  of  Newport.  With  so  ardu^* 
ous  a  task  before  him,  his  application, 
as  might  be  expected,  was  incessant  i 
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and  would  probably  have  been  at- 
tended with  fatal  oonaequenceB,  had 
it  not  been  restrained  by  the  parental 
■olidiude  of  hia  new  preceptor  and 
patron,  who  compellea  him  to  take 
relaxation  and  exercise  j  and  who 
found  it  necessary  to  deprive  him  of 
lie  ht  after  a  certam  hour  at  nifht,  and 
wnen  the  moon  shone  brightly,  even 
to  take  awaj  his  books. 

But  notwithstanding  Ladd's  great 
devotion  to  books,  he  was  by  no 
means  the  mere  passive  recipient  of 
other  men*s  thoughts.  He  subjected 
their  doctrines  and  theories  to  a  rigid 
investigation  by  a  method  of  his  own ; 
and  by  the  exercise  of  logics!  wea- 
pons in  solitude— an  exerase  usually 
requiring;  the  stimulus  of  opposition — 
he  acquired  a  critical  acumen,  an 
aculeness  in  the  detection  of  sophis- 
try, and  a  dexterity  in  the  use  of  argu- 
ments, which  would  have  done  no 
discreait  to  a  thorough-bred  dialecti- 
cian. Studying,  generally,  with  pen 
in  hand,  the  thoughts  suggestea  to 
his  mind,  the  conclusions  which  he 
arrived  at  on  disputed  points,  and  his 
reasonings  in  opposition  to  the  author 
under  perusal,  were  noted  down,  and 
freouently  took  the  form  of  critiques 
and  theses  of  various  len^&  which, 
though  written  in  haste  for  his  own 
use,  and  therefore  unfit  for  publica- 
tion, show,  at  least,  the  severity  of 
the  mental  disdpline  to  which  he 
subjected  himself  as  well  as  the  va- 
riety of  important  subjects  to  which 
his  attention  was  directed.  Indeed, 
self-taught  as  he  was,  it  may  be  as- 
sumed, at  the  end  of  the  four  years 
which  he  spent  with  Dr.  Senter,  that 
m  academical  attainments  (indepen- 
dent of  his  professional  studies)  he 
was  not  behind  the  graduates  of  the 
best  public  institutions  then  in  ope- 
ration. In  mathematics  his  course 
had  been  unusually  extensive.  Of 
chemistry,  in  its  then  imperfect  state 
as  a  science,  and  in  physics,  his  know- 
ledge was  as  ample  as  could  be  ac- 
quired b3r  a  diligent  perusal  of  the 
best  treatises,  without  the  aid  of  ap- 
paratus and  experiments.  Phjrsiolo- 
ry,  of  course,  as  belonging  to  his  pro- 
ressional  studies,  was  not  neglected. 
The  writings  of  Locke  had  bran  read 
with  delight,  and  were  his  guide  in 
mental  philosophy,  as  were  the  lec- 
tures ot  Blair  in  the  department  of 
rhetoric  and  criticism.  He  had 
studied  the  Greek  and  Latin  ckancs 


usually  comprised  in  a  collegiate 
course,  in  connection  with  the  anti- 
quities and  mythology  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Besicies  these,  he  is  known 
to  have  been  acquainted  with  Hebrew 
and  familiar  with  the  French  lan> 
guage  and  literature;  though  thesa 
were  perhaps  acquired  subsequently 
to  the  period  above  mentioned. 

In  his  hours  of  relaxation,  the  En- 
glish poets  and  essayists  were  his 
favorite  companions;  and  as  in  his 
severer  studies  the  authors  he  con- 
sulted were  made  use  of  only  as  aids 
to  his  investigation  of  the  subjects 
upon  which  they  treated;  sohisli^ht 
reading  served  as  a  means  of  excitmg 
his  own  fancy,  and  usually  produced 
some  efibrt  at  composition  either  in 
prose  or  verse.  In  his  occasional 
visits  at  Little  Compton,  his  time 
was  generally  occupied  in  this  man- 
ner. Most  of  the  poetical  composi- 
tions were  written  during  his  resi- 
dence with  Dr.  Senter;  but  they  form 
only  a  small  proportion  of  what  he 


wrote.    The  greater  part,  and  proba- 
bly the  most  valuable  of  1* 
now  irrecoverably  lost. 


Some  of  these  pieces  appeared  in 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  under  the 
name  of  Arouet— a  name  which  he 
always  afterwards  retained,  and  br 
which  he  became  at  length  well 
known  to  the  public.  At  the  period 
we  are  speaking  of,  however,  he 
rarely  ever  wrote  with  a  view  to 
publication,  but  rather  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  it  gave  him,  and  the 
improvement  he  expected  to  derive 
from  it  as  an  exercise.  He  could 
not  help  being  flattered  by  the  eager- 
ness with  which  his  manuscnpts 
were  sought  after  by  his  acquaintan- 
ces ;  and  not  unfrequently  expressed 
a  hope  that  at  a  future  day  he  might 
produce  something  fit  for  the  eye  of 
the  public :  hat  his  standard  of  excel- 
lence in  writing  was  high  ;  and,  fully 
alive  to  the  delects  of  these  juveniui 
effusions,  he  never  would  have  pub- 
lished them  himself,  and  it  was  with 
extreme  reluctance  that  he  permitted 
his  friends  to  do  it 

It  is  but  justice  to  remind  the  rea- 
der of  this  fact,  as  well  as  of  the  time 
at  which  these  pieces  were  written, 
that  they  may  be  compared  only 
with  the  poetry  with  which  the  au- 
thor was  conversant,  and  from  which 
his  taste  was  formed.  This  ought 
eq>ecially  to  be  kept  in  view  in  refer- 
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)  to  the  amatorv  effusions  inscri- 
bed to  "Amanda."  Love  letters  in 
rhf  me  are  now  out  of  date ;  and  at 
best  were  bat  an  indifferent  medium 
tor  the  ^pression  of  the  master  pas- 
non,  which  has  indeed  a  language  of 
its  own,  unutterable  by  tongue  or 
pen.  Even  when  most  in  vogue, 
such  compositions  were  chargeable 
in  no  small  degree  with  affectation— 
the  sentiment  versified  being  general- 
ly fictitious,  and  addressed  to  an  im- 
aginary mistress.  But  the  poetical 
letters  of  Arouet  to  Amanda  were 
dictated  by  genuine  feeling.  During 
the  latter  part  of  his  residence  with 
Dr.  Senter.  he  became  attached  to 
the  lady  whom  he  chose  to  address 
by  that  name— a  being  "lovely  to 
soul  and  to  eye"— and  this  new  sen- 
timent, it  is  needless  to  say,  partook 
largely  of  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm 
which  formed  so  prominent  an  ingre- 
dient in  his  character.  She  was  an 
orphan  heiress,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  mercenary  relatives,  who 
finding  the  management  of  her  estate 
a  source  of  profit  to  themselves,  did 
not  hesitate  to  sacrifice  her  happi- 
ness to  their  own  interest.  As  their 
trust  would  terminate  with  her  mar- 
riage, they  seemed  resolved  to  delay 
such  an  event  as  long  as  possible,  if 
not  to  prevent  it  altogether.  Hence 
they  strenuously  opposed  the  advan- 
ces of  Ladd,  refiising  their  counte- 
nance to  his  suit,  and  endeavoring,  by 
a  species  of  petty  tyranny,  to  break 
off"  his  intercourse  with  her.  Not 
content  with  open  opposition,  they 
had  recourse  to  calumnies,  which, 
though  groundless,  were  so  ingeni- 
ously devised,  and  industriously  bruit- 
ed, as  at  one  time  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  some  of  his  best  friends. 
It  was  while  suffering  under  these 
wrongs,  and  broodmg  over  the 
many  oostacles  which  stood  between 
him  and  the  accomplishment  of  his 
wishes  that  the  letters  to  Amanda 
were  written.  From  their  plaintive 
tenor,  one  is  at  first  led  to  suppose 
him  harping  upon  the  stale  topic  of 
unrequited  love.  But  this  was  far 
from  being  the  case.  The  lady  in 
question  returned  his  affection  with 
egual  warmth,  and  duly  appreciated 
his  worth,  notwithstanding  the  ef- 
forts made  to  destroy  his  character 
in  her  estimation.  His  narrow  cir- 
camstances,  and,  as  yet^  uncertain 
v/toBpectB,  and  the  opposition  of  her 


guardians,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
youth  of  both  parties,  prevented 
their  marriage  at  tne  time ;  but  they 
did  not  prevent  a  private  engage- 
ment between  them,  which  contm- 
ued  up  to  the  period  of  his  untimely 
death.  She  survived  him,  indeed^ 
for  several  years,  but  never  wholly 
recovered  frofn  the  shock  occasioned 
by  that  event. 

In  1783,  Ladd  closed  his  studies 
with  Dr.  Senter,  and  received  license 
to  practice  medicine.  While  on  the 
looK  out  for  a  location,  he  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  the  acquaint- 
ance and  secure  the  friendship  of 
Qen.  Nathaniel  Greene,  who  had  just 
returned  from  the  field  of  his  military 
labors,  to  the  bosom  of  his  native 
state.  By  his  advice,  Ladd  was  in- 
duced to  try  his  fortune  in  the  south* 
em  states;  and  shortly  after  removed 
to  Charleston,  S.  C,  where,  in  the 
spring  following,  being  then  in  his 
twentieth  year,  he  cemmenced  the 
practice  of  medidne.  An  introduc- 
tion from  "  the  hero  of  the  south," 
for  whose  distinguished  services  m 
the  revolutionary  struggle  then  just 
closed,  every  heart  was  filled  with 
gratitude,  could  not  fail  of  securing 
to  our  aspirant  the  ready  confidence 
of  the  people  whose  patronage  he 
sought  Commencing  his  profession- 
al career  under  such  favorable  auspi- 
ces, his  assiduity,  his  success  in  the 
treatment  of  difficult  cases,  and  his 
engaging  manners,  soon  gave  him  an 
extent  of  practice  such  as  physicians 
generally  think  themselves  fortunate 
m  obtaining  after  a  probation  of  many 
years. 

Beneath  the  caresses  and  approving 
smiles  of  the  warm-hearted  Caroh- 
niansj  his  genius  seemed  to  receive 
new  life,  and  burst  forth  with  fresh 
luxuriance.  He  now,  for  the  first 
time,  felt  encouraged  to  come  for- 
ward as  a  writer  in  the  public  jour- 
nals ;  and  his  contributions,  which 
were  continued  as  regularly  as  his 
other  duties  would  permit,  were  re- 
ceive with  unequivocal  applause 
He  sported  in  every  measure  ot  verse^ 
and  is  known  to  have  engaged  in  iht 
discussion  of  most  of  the  topics  ol 
public  interest  at  the  time.  The  cri- 
tique on  Dr.  Johnson's  works,  how- 
ever, is  the  only  one  of  his  prose  es- 
says written  during  that  year  which 
can  now  be  found ;  but  that  will  su^ 
ficeto  illustrate  the  independent  cha- 
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meter  of  his  mind.  It  was  a  bold 
deed  for  a  stnpUnff  of  his  age  to  cast 
the  first  stone  at  the  Uterarv  giant  in 
the  very  hour  of  his  triumph;  but  he 
dealt  a  palpable  hit;  and  the  justice 
of  his  remarks  is  well  sustained  by 
the  decision  of  later  times. 

In  the  next  year,  1785,  we  hear  of 
him  as  the  orator  named  by  Governor 
Moultrie  to  deliver  an  address  in  pres- 
ence of  the  executive  authority  and 
the  Cincinnati  of  South-Carolina,  on 
the  birth-day  of  American  independ- 
ence. To  the  citizens  of  Charleston 
is  due  the  honor  of  first  marking  the 
anniversary  of  this  event  by  public 
demonstrations  of  joy.  This  was  on 
the  4th  of  July,  1778,  when  Dr.  Ram- 
say, the  distinguished  scholar  and 
historian,  delivered  an  address.  The 
celebration  in  1785  was  the  second 
which  was  observed  in  Charieston. 
The  address  of  Dr.  Ladd  on  this  oc- 
casion, a  part  of  which  has  been  pre- 
served by  Niles  in  his  "Principles 
and  Acts  of  the  Revolution,"  was 
never  written  out  in  full.  He  re- 
ceived the  appointment  but  a  few  days 
previous  to  the  celebration,  during  the 
i»ickly  season,  while  employed  day 
and  night  in  his  professional  duties ; 
and  could  only  arrange  his  thoughts 
on  horseback,  or  pencil  hasty  notes 
while  stopping  at  the  housr,>s  of  his 
patients.  His  address  therefore  is  to 
be  regarded  as  an  extemporaneous 
effort ;  and  the  extract  given  from  it 
in  Niles'  work,  as  the  sketch  of  a  re- 
porter. Ii  was  during  this  year,  also, 
that  he  delivered  a  course  of  public 
lectures  on  chemistry  in  Charleston, 
a  syllabus  of  which  was  published  in 
one  of  the  newspapers  of  that  city. 

Of  the  particular  incidents  of  his 
life,  while  a  resident  of  Charleston, 
we  have  no  knowledge ;  and  a  sketch 
of  his  character  fartner  than  is  indi- 
cated by  the  foregoing  memoir,  unless 
drawn  from  an  intimate  personal  ac- 
quaintance, would,  of  course,  be  a 
mere  fancy-piece.  Of  his  standing 
and  prospects,  however,  which  were 
doubtless  the  result  of  a  due  estima- 
tion of  his  worth,  we  are  enabled  to 
speak  from  authority  and  with  confi< 
dence.  Admired,  esteemed,  and  be- 
loved by  a  numerous  circle  in  the 
highest  ranks  of  society,  and  at  the 
same  time  popular  with  the  humbler 
class  for  his  active  benevolence ;  toil- 
ing incessantly  at  his  profession,  yet 
neglecting  no  opportunity  to  inform 


himself  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the 
scholar,  philosopher,  or  politician ; 
interesting  himself  in  the  important 

fiublic  questions  of  the  day,  |»articu- 
arly  such  as  regarded  the  rising  in- 
stitutions of  the  commonwealth  of 
which  he  had  become  a  ciU2en ;  w;ith 
a  good  constitution,  temperate  habitSi 
and  talents  of  the  highest  order,  no 
young  man  perhaps  ever  had  a  fairer 
prospect  of  nsing  to  eminence,  useful* 
ness,  and  high  political  distinction, 
than  Dr.  Ladd,  at  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking. 

A  situation  so  enviable  did  not  fail 
to  excite  envy.  To  be  obnoxious  to 
its  baleful  eye,  is  the  "  hard  condition 
twin-born  with  greatness."  Though 
entirely  amiable  in  his  disposition, 
and  courteous  in  his  manners,  no  man 

Cossessed  a  more  high-toned  eensi- 
ility,  or  more  chivalrous  spirit.  It 
was  not  difUcult,  therefore,  for  one 
bent  on  his  destruction,  to  draw  him 
into  a  quarrel.  In  November,  1786, 
at  the  aOT  of  twenty- two,  he  under- 
went a  challenge  for  some  frivolous 
cause ;  and,  though  averse  to  duelling 
from  principle,  yet  the  tyranny  of 
public  sentiment  was  sucn,  that  to 
decline  the  rencounter  would  have 
made  him  the  mark  of  public  scorn, 
and  wholly  destroyed  nis  standing 
and  influence  in  society.  His  conduct 
on  the  field  was  firm  ;  but  acting 
without  enmity  in  his  heart,  and  with 
no  other  motive  but  the  preservation 
of  his  character,  he  purposely  fired 
wide  of  his  mark.  Not  so  his  antago- 
nist. His  purpose  was  murderous, 
his  aim  careful — and  Ladd  became  his 
victim. — 

••  Mullia  ill*  bonb  flebilieoeeiillt.'* 

Wm.  B.  ChitUndon. 

John  Lathrop  was  bom  in  Boston, 
January,  1772.  He  was  son  to  the 
Rev.  John  Lathrop,  D.  D.  pastor  of 
a  Congregational  church  in  the  same 
place ;  a  gentleman  highly  respected 
for  his  virtues  and  good  sense.  His 
son  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity in  the  year  1789,  and  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  scholarship  and 
taste  in  a  class  in  which  were  num- 
bered Kirk  land,  the  Blakes,  and  other 
men  of  celebrity.  On  leaving  college 
he  entered  the  office  of  Chnstophel 
Gore,  late  Governor  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, as  a  student  at  law,  and 
pursued  his  studies  with  considerable 
assiduity.  Gore  was  a  man  of  in- 
dustry, talents,  and  success  in  bon- 
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neafi,  and  of  such  weight  and  stand- 
ing in  the  community,  as  to  give  a 
very  considerable  direction  to  the 
views  and  pursuits  of  his  pupils.  But 
even  in  this  law  office,  Laihrop,  at 
intervals  of  his  studies,  stole  a  few 
moments  to  sacrifice  to  the  muses, 
end  became  more  known  to  the  pub- 
lic as  a  poet  than  as  a  lawyer.  He 
opened  an  office  in  Boston,  had  many 
friends  and  some  business,  but  not 
sufficient  to  answer  his  expectations, 
and  in  1797  he  removed  to  Dedham, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  and  opened 
his  office  in  the  neighborhood  of  that 
far-famed  statesman,  Fisher  Ames, 
in  whose  company  he  enjoyed  much 
as  a  literary  man.  In  the  following 
year,  1798,  he  was  appointed  clerk 
of  the  courts  for  that  count)^,  but  this 
station  was  not  suited  to  his  talents 
or  habits,  and  he  left  it  without  much 
regret,  and  returned  to  Boston.  In 
Boston  he  had  found  congenial  spirits. 
At  this  time  he  associated  with  the 
poets  of  the  day,  Paine,  Prentiss,  and 
others.  There  were  in  Boston  seve- 
ral editors  of  papers,  men  of  open 
hearts,  generous  dispositions,  and 
possessing  considerable  influence  in 
society ;  around  them  the  poets  and 
men  of  taste  and  letters  assembled. 
and  were  always  sure  of  a  cordial 
reception,  and  any  act  of  friendship 
they  might  need  to  free  them  froni 
temporary  embarrassments.  At  their 
houses  these  poets  found  the  "  Ciena 
Deum"  at  which  they  indulged  their 
fancies,  and  regaled  their  appetites. 

Paine  was  bold  in  his  views,  quick 
at  retort,  and  sometimes  fearfully 
sarcastic  His  genius  was  certainly 
of  a  high  order,  and  his  imagination 
prolific  His  talents  always  com- 
manded admiration,  his  wit  excited 
merriment  and  delight.  He  was  fol- 
lowed and  eulogize^  honored  by  at- 
tentions, and  considered  by  all,  the 
first  poet  of  the  place.  Lathrop  was 
modest,  learned  and  poetical,  but  had 
much  less  of  the  ardor  of  genius, 
and  the  sparkling  of  wit  than  Paine, 
but  more  chastity  of  style,  and  more 
method  in  his  compositions  and  con- 
versations. Prentiss  was  easy,  fa- 
miliar, good-natur£^  and  poeiicaL  and 
amused  hiinsplf  at  the  paraae  of 
learning  in  Paine,  and  laughed  at  the 
sentimental  solemnity  of  Lathrop. 
These  wiis  and  poets  were  not  des- 
tined to  live  in  peace  for  a  great 
while;  Paine  perceived  how  much 


purer  was  the  taste  of  Lathrop  than 
his  own,  ana  me  laiter  felt  no  small 
disturbance  at  the  unbounded  fame  of 
his  rival.  It  was  not  a  period  of  fair 
and  just  criticism,  and  good  taste. 
The  extravagancies  of  genius  were 
more  highly  valued  than  the  sweetest 
inspuniions  of  the  most  refined  and 
classical  muse.  These  wits  were  not 
contented  with  brisk  attacks  and 
keen  retorts  at  table,  but  pursued 
each  other  into  the  public  papers ;  and 
in  the  general  opinion,  Paine  had  the 
advantage;  for  boldness,  strength, 
and  even  coarseness  of  sarcasm,  are 
better  comprehended  by  the  general!* 
ty  of  men  than  refined  irony  and 
polished  satire ;  to  them  the  toma- 
hawk seems  a  more  fearful  weapon 
than  the  sword.  These  effusions  were 
the  bane  of  their  repose,  and  an  in- 
terruption to  their  pursuits.  The  pub- 
Uc  are  pleased  with  such  a  contest; 
they  love  to  see  these  rockets  of  wit 
ana  satire  thrown  for  their  sport ;  but 
the  principals  in  the  affair,  are  always 
sufferers  in  their  professional  busi- 
ness, for  clients  are  sharp-eyed,  and 
see  when  men  attend  more  to  amuse- 
ments and  other  pursuits,  than  to 
their  interests ;  and  in  their  iustly 
jealous  dispositions  no  splendor  of 
genius  will  ever  make  amends  for  de- 
ficiency of  attention.  In  1799^  not 
being  satisfied  with  his  success  m  the 
profession  of  the  law,  Lathrop  deter- 
mined on  a  bold  push  to  better  his 
fortunes,  and  embarked  for  India; 
there  his  fancy  had  pictured  every 
thing  in  ^old  and  precious  slonea 
To  him  It  was  painful  to  leave  his 
friends  and  his  home,  for  a  far  dis- 
tant countrjr,  but  in  so  doing  there 
was  something  romantic,  which  suit- 
ed his  d'lsposiuon,  and  he  persuaded 
himself  that  in  a  few  years  lie  should 
return  with  a  rich  harvest  of  weahh 
to  gladden  their  hearts ;  but  had  gold 
rained  there,  as  in  the  fabled  shower, 
he  would  not  have  gathered  more 
than  he  wanted  for  the  present  use. 
Grold  to  him  was  like  the  manna  to 
the  children  of  Israel ;  its  supply  could 
only  be  ibr  the  day  ;  And  would  to 
Heaven  that  for  such  men  it  could 
fall  at  regular  peiiode,  to  answer  their 
demands,  and  no  more:  for  want 
makes  them  unstable  and  wretched, 
and  a  profusion  produces  negligence^ 
eccentricities,  and  folly. 

In  India  he  was  destined  to  new 
disappointments.     The  governmen 
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was  arbitrary,  and  the  places  of  pro- 
fit were  filled.  Tne  niiers  were  jeal- 
ous of  adventurers  of  other  nations, 
and  particularly  at  this  period,  when 
contuiental  Europe  was  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  liberty,  and  every  thing  bold 
and  free  in  literature  and  politics  was 
dreaded  by  the  prudent  and  the  wise. 
Lathrop  ostablished  a  school  in  Cal- 
cutta, out  was  of  course  narrowly 
watcned  by  the  ^vernment,  and 
very  much  limited  in  his  plans  of  in- 
struction. They  were  willing  that  he 
should  leach  in  elementary  know- 
ledge, but  feartid  an  e.xtensivo  system 
of  oducatiofi,  ns  full  of  evils  to  their 
political  establishments.  An  anec- 
dote Will  iilastratc  this  assertion.  In 
the  ardor  ol  his  zeal  for  instructing 
the  risinir  generation  of  Calcutta,  he 
prcik'iiiod  to  the  Ciovernor  Gt^n^ral 
(the  M:irqiiis  of  Wellesly)  a  plan  of 
Dti  i-rir^tttution,  at  wliich  the  youths 
of  III  li.)  might  rtM.'eivo  an  education, 
withaia  uoinir  to  England  for  thai 
purpo-*  •.  In  an  interview  with  his 
Lonlbliip,  Lnthrop  urged  with  great 
fervt;n.?y  nnri  eloquence,  the  advanta- 
gies  that  hu  belit veil  would  flow  from 
u  stfu»in;iry  well  endowed,  and  pro- 
perly patr.>niatod  by  the  government, 
on  such  »  plan  as  he  recommended  ; 
but  b)i(  [^orJship  opposed  tile  plan, 
and  11)  liiH  (io<M  IchI  and  vehement 
nrinn'T,  r«'plie(i,  "ISo,  no  sir,  Indm 
is  an.i  eviT  oui^ht  to  Ih3  a  colony  ol 
Gre.il  Uriraiii ;  ih;.'  seeds  of  inde- 
P"ii'ltMif.e  must  not  be  sown  here 
Establishing  a  seminary  in  New- 
Enirhtnd  at  so  early  a  perioil  of  lime 
hastened  your  revolution  half  n  cen- 
tury.*'— This  remark  had  much 
shrewdness  in  it,  for  ir  is  an  unques- 
tiontible  fact,  that  the  diHusion  of 
knowletl*»e  in  New- England,  as^.stcnl 
in  prepannc  the  way  for  our  separa- 
tion from  the  mother  country.  Har- 
vard University  has  done  much,  in 
spreading  the  spirit  of  fn>e  inquiry 
amongst  us.  At  this  institution  *ic- 
ciesiastical  and  political  rif^hts  were 
discussed  as  common  topics  of  fo- 
rensic disputation,  and  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  rulers  and  people  were  in  the 
mouths  of  every  student  nt  a  very 
early  age  of  our  history.  When  t\\»- 
cussion  is  free,  decision  and  action 
will  always  follow  settled  opinion; 
but  the  mnnnera,  habits  and  feelings 
of  the  inhabitants  of  India  will  long 
differ  from  those  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  and  his  Lord- 


ship's fears  drew  too  sodden  a  par^ 
allol. 

Narrow  and  confined  as  Lathrop'a 
plans  wercL  a  man  of  common  pra» 
dence  mignt  have  amassed  wealth 
very  rapidly,  with  half  the  labor  he 
bestowed  in  this  pursuit. 

At  the  same  time  that  he  was  in* 
structing  children  at  Calcutta,  ho 
wrote  for  the  papers  of  the  day,  first 
in  the  Hurcarrah^  and  subsequently 
in  the  Postj  both  papers  of  extcnsiw 
circulation  m  Calcutta ;  but  these  pa* 
pers  were  so  trammelled  by  govern- 
mental restrictions,  that  their  ume 
and  spirit  were  in  a  sreat  measura 
lost.  No  freedom  of  remark,  bo 
boldness  of  discussion  was  ever  al- 
lowed  in  their  columns.  Every  paper, 
before  it  was  printed  for  the  pubUc, 
was  inspected  by  an  officer  of  the 
government  even  to  an  advertise 
ment;  this  fact  fully  appears  from 
documents  I  have  in  my  possession 
which  belonged  to  Lathrop. 

Born  and  educated  in  a  country 
where  freedom  is  ever  approximating 
to  licentiousness,  and  checked  only 
by  laws  and  not  bjr  men ;  where  every 
matter,  civil,  religious  or  political,  is 
canvassed  without  fear  or  even  can- 
iion,itmight  be  expected  that  he  would 
be  an  ardent  lover  of  liberty;  but 
Lathrop  shrunk  from  politics  under 
the  iron  hand  and  arsus  eyes  of  des- 
potic power,  althougli  every  feeling 
of  his  heart  was  loyal,  and  every 
opinion  he  entertained  sound  and  le> 
^itimate.  These  restrictions  gave  a 
difierent  cast  to  his  thoughts,  and  he 
indulged  in  the  playful  and  sentimen* 
tal  sort  of  writing,  in  which  he  oer^ 
tainly  excelled  ;  but  the  magic  of  the 
nightingale's  note  is  lost  when  the 
songster  is  confined  in  the  cage. 

I  nave  seen  several  pieces  of  his 
written  for  the  Postf  which  were  oft 
no  ordinary  character.  The  visit  to 
the  burial  ground  in  Calcutta  is  fiiU 
of  deep  and  solemn  reflections.  Over 
the  ashes  and  at  the  monument  of 
Sir  William  Jones,  his  musings  were 
truly  sublime.  Jones  was  a  subject 
calculated  to  wake  every  exalted  feeU 
ing,  and  worthy  of  the  most  trans- 
eendont  praise,  for  he  united  everv 
Quality  and  accomplishment  wbicJi 
dignifies  man  and  consecrates  the 
memory  of  genius.  But  a  mind  liks 
Lathrop's,  ever  verdant  witn  hopes^ 
and  ever  overflowing  with  sympa- 
thies, could  not  be  at  a  loss  for  objeeU 
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of  admiration  and  love.  Burning 
suns  and  despotic  rule,  which  is  death 
to  patriotism,  can  never  destroy  the 
afiections  of  the  heart,  for  their  na- 
ture ifi  eternal. 

Lathrop  spent  ten  years  in  India, 
which  had  in  them  manjr  pl^sures, 
as  well  as  many  inconveniences.  He 
passed  a  life  of  labor  and  faticue ; 
of  luxury,  splendor  and  ill  heuth ; 
but  labor  was  compensated  by  gain, 
although  pain  followed  enjoyment 

This  was  an  eventful  period  of  the 
world,  and  distance  gave  a  deeper 
interest  to  every  thing  goiuA  on  in  nis 
native  country,  and  ezcit^  in  him 
the  strongest  deaiipe  to  return ;  and  he 
did  return,  in  the  prime  of  life,  with 
a  constitution  injured,  but  not  bro- 
ken; a  literary  man  by  profession 
and  habits,  with  a  judgment  ripened 
by  experience  and  reflection,  with  a 
patriotism  increased  by  comparing 
nis  own  with  other  countries,  and  a 
love  of  public  justice  enhanced  by  an 
acquaintance  with  political  crimes. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  his 
style  at  this  time  was  more  critically 
correct  and  less  abounding  in  figures 
and  epithets  than  it  was  before  be 
went  to  India,  but  whether  tliis 
should  be  considered  a  merit,  I  leave 
others  to  judge.  Most  persons  bv 
long  residence  in  the  East  eaten 
something  of  the  oriental  manner  of 
writing:  dwelling  in  those  regions 
where  nature  is  ever  in  the  extremes, 
and  where  beauty  and  deformity  for- 
ever exist  in  contrast,  the  miiui  be- 
comes romantic,  and  fancy  and  fact 
are  constantly  commingled.  The 
children  of  the  Sun  are  never  tame 
or  dull,  they  are  sometimes  effemi- 
nate and  feeble,  but  full  of  imagina- 
tion and  fire ;  their  action  is  passion, 
and  their  repose  is  reverie.  £very 
pa0B  of  theur  literature  is  strewed 
wim  flowers  of  the  brightest  hues, 
and,  as  it  were,  perfumea  with  their 
essence.  This  singularity  of  retain- 
ing his  original  simplicity  must  be 
referred  to  early  discipline,  or  some 
pertinacity  of  temper,  which  he  was 
not  thought  to  have  possessed,  for 
the  greatest  men  and  most  elegant 
scholars  have  become  enamored  with 
the  richness  of  oriental  literature. 
'*  The  all-accomplished"  Jones  seem- 
ed imbued  with  the  aroma  of  every 
flower  that  he  culled  and  trans- 
planted to  an  English  page.  Some 
severe  critics  have  said  that  his  style 


was  enfeebled  bv  the  fondness  for 
ornament  which  he  had  acouired  by 
his  devotion  to  oriental  learning: 
this  may  have  been  the  fact,  Iwt 
wherever  he  loitered,  wherever  he 
revelled,  or  wherever  he  worshipped, 
by  the  waters  of  Helicon,  in  tho 
bowers  of  the  Muses,  or  on  the 
banks  of  Jordan,  he  was  still,  in 
every  place,  an  Apollo  interrogating 
nature,  developing  science,  and  dis- 
coursing wisdom ;  or  a  holy  seer  es- 
tablishing the  true  faith,  proving  the 
miracles  of  the  gospel,  which  are  at 
once  the  ornaments  and  evidences 
of  divine  revelation. 

Lathrop  was  married  once  in  this 
country,  and  twice  in  India.  His 
first  wife  he  married  in  1793 — she 
was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Joseph 
Pierce,  Esquire,  of  Boston,  a  lady  of 
great  beauty,  talents  and  accomphsh- 
ments,  formed  for  the  grace  and 
pride  of  society ;  he  loved  ner  with  a 
poet's  fondness,  and  with  more  than 
a  poet's  constancy;  and  she  returned 
his  aflection  through  every  change  of 
circumstances  durmg  her  life.  She 
had  by  him  four  children,  but  one 
only  of  theni  is  now  living.  Lathrop 
was  a  delightful  companion,  and 
every  one  whd  knew  him  was  fond 
of  him.  The  little  children  kept 
memorandums  of  his  kindness,  for 
he  sung  their  joys,  or  lamented  their 
misfortunes,  however  trifling  the  in- 
cident,  with  parental  fondness  and 
feeling.  He,  indeed,  mingled  with 
all  social  beings  that  came  in  his 
way  as  far  as  they  would  permit 
him,  and  his  soul  seemed  to  diffuse 
itself  into  every  pleasure  or  pain 
which  camo  in  nis  course,  and  fre- 
quently without  necessity  or  reason. 
But  notwithstanding  his  suscepti- 
bility, he  was  not  fickle.  It  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  was  said  of  a  greater 
man,  but  one  with  something  of  his 
cast  of  character,  that  "  his  enmities 
were  placable,  and  his  friendship* 
eternal." 

When  he  returned  to  this  country 
in  1809,  our  commercial  prosperity 
was  on  the  wane,  and  our  hterary  in- 
stitutious  of  course  suffered  from  tbd 
stagnation  of  business.  He  had  re- 
solved on  his  return  to  establish  a 
literary  journal  on  an  extensive  plan, 
but  his  friends  gave  him  but  little  en- 
couragement of  the  success  of  such  a 
paper.  Politics  had  at  this  time  per*> 
vaded  all  ranks  of  people,  absorbed 
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every  other  passion,  and  intenupted 
every  o  ther  pursui  t.  The  parties  were 
rancorous,  and  nothing  would  answer 
for  publication  that  was  not  highly 
seasoned  with  politics.  He  was  not 
prepared  by  disposition  or  studies  to 
enter  into  tnis  contest,  and  there  was 
nothing  left  for  him  to  pursue,  but  the 
profession  of  an  instructer,  as  he  had 
been  too  long  out  of  the  practice  of 
the  law  to  do  any  thins  among  so 
many  as  he  found  at  the  bar.  He 
taugnt  a  school  in  Boston  for  several 

J  rears,  wrote  in  the  papers,  delivered 
ectures  on  Natural  Philosophy,  and 
gave  the  public  several  songs  ana  ora- 
tions, for  festive  and  masonic  pur- 
poses; but  all  these  exertions  did 
but  barely  support  him,  and  added 
nothing  of  importance  to  his  literary 
renown  ;  though  these  productions 
were  frequently  excellent.  An  occa- 
sional writer  gains  no  permanent 
fame,  if  his  works  are  given  onlv  to 
a  newspaper,  for  every  thing  in  tnem 
is  fugitive.  Tired  of  this  kind  of  life, 
which  from  habitual  carelessness  wan 
not  followed  with  assiduity  or  punctu- 
ality, and  of  course*  was  without  much 
profit  or  celebrity,  ho  formed  a  deter- 
mination to  remove  to  the  south,  ex- 
pecting there  to  find  congenial  souls 
and  a  better  fortune.  At  the  cities  of 
Washington  an:l  Georgetown,  in  the 
district  of  Columbia,  he  continued 
his  profession  of  an  instructer,  a  lec- 
turer, and  writer  in  the  papers  of  the 
day.  Through  the  influence  of  his 
literary  friends  he  obtained  a  situation 
in  the  Posi-oflice,  which  he  held  for 
some  timc^  but  these  every  day  and 
precise  duties  grew  irksome,  anci  were 
sometimes  neglected ;  but  from  the 
consideration  of  his  pecuniary  wants, 
his  talents,  and  pleasant  disposition  ; 
and  above  all,  from  the  respectability 
and  power  of  his  friends  and  patrons, 
he  was  retained  when  others  would 
have  been  dismissed  for  inattention. 
His  manners  too,  were  so  bland,  mo- 
dest and  affectionate,  his  principles  so 
good,  his  heart  so  open  and  commu- 
nicative, that  he  was  loved  and  sup- 
ported, when  his  netjligcnce  of  duty, 
and  carelessness  of  himself  woula 
have  cast  an  ordinary  man  out  of  the 
pale  of  elevated  society.  His  friends 
were  sometimes  distressed  at  his 
want  of  foresight  and  prudence,  and 
grew  cool  towards  him  for  a  while, 
out  such  was  the  sweetness  of  his 
temper,  and  his  freedom  from  envy, 


malice,  or  any  bad  passion,  that  he 
was  received  again  into  favor.  The 
willingness  to  share  his  last  shilling 
with  tne  indigent  and  wretched,  never 
left  him,  although  he  had  been  de- 
ceived, hetrayea  and  fleeced  a  hun- 
dred times;  and  when  he  had  nothins 
else,  *'  he  gave  to  misery  all  he  had, 
a  tear,"  and  would  share  in  the  dis* 
tress  of  any  one  when  sympathy 
could  not  relieve  it.  For  some  time 
previous  his  nerves  had  been  shat- 
tered and  his  spirits  broken,  and  lie 
sank  into  the  embraces  of  death,  on 
the  30th  day  of  January,  1820— a  vic- 
tim of  sensibility. 

The  evils  which  too  often  attend 
genius,  are  benevolence,  generosity 
and  confidence,  carried  beyond  the 
dictates  of  a  sound  judgment.  The 
heart  warmed  with  kindness,  and 
flowing  with  tenderness,  is  too  casi* 
ly  wounded,  and  is  lavish  of  its  af- 
fections, until  sad  exnerience  either 
shuts  up  its  pores,  deaoens  its  pulses, 
or  breaks  it  altogether.  Unlimitea 
confidence  in  manl(ind  always  ends 
in  disappointment,  and  frequently  m 
misanthropy.  The  man  of  feeling 
wastes  much  of  his  sustenance  upon 
the  ungrateful,  and  many  of  his  best 
sympathies  upon  those  who  do  not 
deserve  them.  If  fortune  changes 
and  he  wants  assistance,  he  then 
finds  with  what  tenacity  others  hold 
their  wealth,  and  what  false  estimates 
he  has  made  of  character.  He  is  fre- 
quently denied  where  he  expected 
succour,  and  relieved  where  he  antici- 
pated oppression.  Many  sneer  at  his 
folly,  from  whom  he  hoped  commise- 
ration, and  some  spare  his  feelings, 
from  whom  he  dreaded  contumely 
and  reproach.  He  has  to  make  a  new 
estimate  of  things,  and  learn  to 
practise  a  more  sturdy  philosophy, 
if  he  intend  to  recover  by  srntg^ling 
against  the  current  that  he  nnds 
pressing  against  him.  If  this  be  not 
done  instantly,  the  unfortunate  man 
is  irretrievably  lost ;  every  day  brings 
a  deeper  sickness  to  the  heart,  and 
every  hour  witnesses  some  portion  of 
energy  and  fortitude  gone.  To  one 
so  situated,  literature  loses  its  powci 
to  charm,  and  philosophy  her  conso- 
lations. To  him  retrospection  is  full 
of  reproach,  and  hope  seems  to  have 
but  little  to  do  with  the  future.  But 
after  all,  that  men  are  unfortunate  if 
not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  unkind 
and   hard  hearts  of  others,  as  the 
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humane  and  good  ima^ne.  It  is  the 
fault  of  the  sufferer  himself;  placed 
in  straitened  circumstances,  he  pro- 
mises  with  the  solemn  intention  of 
performing  his  obligations,  but  is  una- 
ole.  This  leads  him  to  8ubterfug[ee 
be  despises,  and  to  courses  he  (hs- 
dains.  Such  a  man  would  probably 
have  sufficient  fortitude  to  suffer,  and 
bear  up  against  his  hard  fate  if  he 
were  alone,  but  the  distresses  of  a 
wife  and  family,  dearer  to  him  than 
life,  drive  him  to  do  almost  any  thing 
to  relieve  them.  The  friends  of  an 
embarrassed  man  do  not  always  take 
the  most  proper  measures  to  assist 
him,  and  he  too  often  vents  his  spleen, 
when  he  should  be  struggling  to  re- 
trieve himself.  A  broken  heart  is  a 
more  common  death  than  is  general- 
ly believed,  for  there  are  but  few  who 
can  hold  an  aching  bosom  with  one 
hand  to  prevent  its  bursting,  and  with 
the  other  fight  a  host  of  enemies,  to 
gain  a  better  fortune,  and  go  on  to 
victory,  notwithstanding  the  world 
is  more  dreary  than  a  December's 
night,  until 

"  Thpjr  will  the  «-i-«,  vho  Trowii'd  bafort, 
ToMitile  At  U«t" 

These  are  not  few— the  victims  of 
tribulation  and  misfortune  are  scat- 
tered in  every  path  of  life,  and  on 
every  page  of  domestic  history. 
There  are  a  thousand  brave  souls, 
who  fall  on  their  swords  in  despair, 
to  one  who  like  Marius  calmly  con- 
templates his  fallen  fortunes  on  the 
ruins  around  him,  and  determines  by 
decision,  energy  and  perseverance,  to 
force  the  fates  to  relent  and  make  him 
prosperous.  Bui  it  is  idle  to  moralize 
*oo  long — the  subiect  of  this  sketch 
is  beyond  our  wisnes  in  this  world, 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  any  maxims, 
however  wise.  His  virtues  were  nu- 
merous, and  his  faults  few ;  the  for- 
mer were  never  so  useful  to  the  world 
as  they  might  have  been,  and  (he 
Utter,  without  injuring  others  in  any 
considerable  degree,  shed  all  their 
baneful  influence  on  himself. 

The  writings  of  Lathrop  were  nu- 
merous, but  he  published  no  work  of 
anv  considerable  extent  or  magni- 
tuoe.  All  are  worthy  of  being  pre- 
served. His  philosophical  lectures 
were  sufficiently  learned,  and  showed 
a  classical  ana  delicate  taste.  His 
orations  and  essays  were  neat,  spirit- 
ed and  elegant — and  his  poetical 
compositions  will  bear  to  bs  read 


along  with  works  of  more  celebrity, 
without  apprehension  from  the  com- 
parison. I  have  looked  over  his  pro- 
ductions with  some  attention,  and 
think  they  are  much  better  than  thev 
are  in  general  considered.  The  fol- 
lowing Ode,  and  other  pieces  selected 
from  tiia  works,  if  not  of  the  first 
order  of  fine  writing,  are  evidence  of 
pure  feelings,  anc  a  chastened  and 
elevated  imagination.  This  Ode  was 
written  for  the  20ih  anniversary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Charitable  Fire 
Society. 

ir  on  th«  haaghiy  warrior**  brow. 

li  pine'd  ih«  crowD  of  drnihie««  f.im«  ; 
And  varlh's  •ppiaiidin«  lordi  beaiuw, 

Th«ir  prowlut  titles  on  hia  namv ; 
Oh  Mr,  ahull  florjr's  partial  tiaod, 

V\  iihhold  th«  meed  lo  pity  due. 
When  plaintive  aorrow'a  rraieful  band 

For  wreaiha  to  deck  ibatr  pairoua  aua  7 
A  tcar-enamelleri  chaplet  weave, 

R'>und  Bowdulii't  venernleJ  urn. 
Where  all  the  pAiriot  virtuea  g neve, 

And  votive  luiupa  of  acieiic**  Itura  « 
Sweet  eharitx  ou  Ruawira  toinb, 

A  ahower  of  vernal  flow'reu  throwa}— 
And  bay  a  of  fadcicaa  verdure  bloom 

O^u  eUaalo  Mtitot'a  calm  repoae. 
New-Enxlaiid*!  worthiea  grace  theprra, 

Whenc!  Belknap  aoar'd,  forever  blcit  I 
RrltKion  lifhit  her  hallfm'd  Are, 

Wht>ri>  pioiM  Siillir.an'a  relici  rrat  ;— 
Whjf  nuiunia  the  Mnae  wiih  Imrfiil  eyea 

While  poiklermf  o'er  the  roll  of  deuih  7 
Afri>ah  lier  keenent  ttirrowi  riae, 

With  Kiuerauti'i  departed  breath  ! 
Ah  I  Heaven  sfain  (*emanris  Ita  own. 

Another  fntnl  ihaft  ia  aped. 
And  yeiiioi,  frirn<lahtp,  le^rnliix  niaurn 

The  r  Btickinniaier  mnonj  the  dead  I 
To  Klioi'a  tonil>,  ye  Miiaea.  >>rii)K 

l-'reah  ro«*«  l"r.>iu  the  lirrHtliinv  »iM, 
Wri  with  the  irnr»  iif  dewy  apriiie, 

For  he  w^a  virtiie'a  ((enileai  child  I 
Yd  laiiited  spiriu  of  the  Juni, 

Drpaned  trienda,  we  raiac  our  eyei. 
Fmiii  humhli-r  •c«iica  of  inuul  I'niiir  ilual 

To  t'rlghter  maiuiinia  in  the  akn**. — 
Where  f.-tlh  and  hope,  tlieiririjil*  pAat, 

Shall  ainil>*  in  en>ilo;^»  joy  Keinre, 
And  chiirity'a  bleat  reixn  •hnll  la*t, 

Whila  hcAven'a  eternal  court*  endure 

The  longest  poem  that  I  have  found 
among  his  works,  is  called  by  him 
the  "Speech  of  Cannonicus,"  a  Nar- 
raganset  chief.  It  describes  the  vene- 
rable sachem  at  the  Council  Fire, 
1620,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four  rc- 
signmg  his  authority  to  his  nephew. 
The  Puritans  of  that  day  would  not 
have  been  pleased  to  hear  a  pagan 
compared  with  a  holy  man  of  Israel ; 
but  at  this  lime  we  may  venture  to 
extract  his  description  or  the  chief. 

At  If  rtctli— aerene  •  'atinotile«i<  aruae, 

The  pairia  oh  ancbein  of  thr  r-itle  domain  ; 
S'le'i  wjathf  ruler.  *h.iin  Jehovah  cho»e. 

To  lead  fr..in  l^xypt'a  boii  la  the  Het.rew  train  |- 
8o  Moaca  kwkV),  when  phiaa'd.  from  Piacah'a  haiflrt. 

He  vieww)  the  proiiiia'd  laial  to  larael  iriven. 
When  roanil  hIa  teinplea  heaineil  oelMiiAl  lifht, 

Am)  elioin  of  an^ala  beckoned  hiiu  lo  fannn 
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In  his  speech  CannoDicus  goes 
deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  creation 
and  providence,  of  which  he  iniro- 
duces  the  best  aboriginal  traditions. 
The  creation  of  the  Adam  and  Eve 
9f  the  Indian  world,  though  injured 
by  a  few  conceits,  is  certamly  of  no 
ordinary  cast. 


loci  miraa,  eiaie.inini  nwnuDoiB-B  onui, 
iu.n  of  oak,  and  auickeneJ  him  with  bruLth* 
g  the  wooJ  acennliiig  to  hia  will. 
ona  hia  plastic  hantk  empJorod  tneir  ikilL 


ForiuVl  n 
Moulding  t) 

Niiie  inouna  hia  plastic  liandi  eiopJojrod  U 
,  I<il'e'a  vital  fount  witiiiii  tlw  Uraaat  he  plac'd, 
Ami  Reoaoii'a  seat  the  braiiiti  nice  fatviegno'd, 
Superior  wiadoin  bnminf  from  his  f««e, 
Pruvlaiin'tl  llie  lard  of  CMfth  and  all  its  rac« 
Enn-X  and  tall  the  new  o 


His  eye,  lliespini  inlellecttal  I , 

Hw  ainple  heart  no  vaUar^oyedeairM. 

For  iliere,  iliough  chiel;  unrivmll'd  and  alone, 

Had  £iualatJOn  ftx'd  lirr  t  kuing  throne. 

Neat,  to  complete  th'  fiternal'a  glorioaa  plan, 

Swrtet  woman  rose,  the  sole  oompeer  of  niau, 

lier  roice  was  soft  as  Plukmela's  note. 

Wimi  eve«iin«'s  slaulea  o'er  Ikiwerjr  vailjee  float ; 

Her  lips  Ureal! I'd  fraKmice,  like  the  breeae  of  mom. 

And  her  eyes  spariiled  as  the  spangled  thorn, 

Kn  glisi'>itn|(dewa,  by  heat  eabaied  away, 

Yield  their  nuld  AlciiAuni  to  inienaer  day.— 

And  ulken  akin  aOornM  her  waring  form, 

Whoae  gioesy  lexiun  touohHi— «o  Muootn— so  warm, 

Through  the  tliriU'd  Ureasi  diffiisal  a  rapt'raas  glow, 

And  twde  the  UixmI  witli  ainoroua  phreiiay  flow. 

She,  like  liie  akias,  which  faxing  tribes  adore, 

IVo  beauteuus  orfaa  tipun  her  bosom  liore, 

Whoae  charms  united,  bleas'd  continual  view, 

VVluk!  Iwaven's  lights  singly  deok'd  the  expaiieivs  blue. 

GiviiiK  all  seaaunK  of  imiirs  lile  to  prove, 

'11m2  bliss  uf  curaiaitt  and  nafading  love ; 

P^'ifect  she  shuiie,  the  fairest  and  the  beei^- 

Of  all  GixI's  works  the  p<iragon  comest. 

^^lis  pair,  ibe  parenu  of  oiu  raoe  dnagnVl, 

Tlie  Mleinn  riiek  ot'  holy  wedlock  joined  ; 

Woui  tlieir  embraces,  sprung  fortii  at  a  birth, 

Of  diilerent  sex,  two  more,  tupei<ple  earth, 

Tlieiice,  still  proct^Jiiig,  uuiu'roiis  children  sniilM, 

All  i  glnJ.i«!iiVI  with  ilieir  spuru  the  sliady  wild, 

'I'lll  Kiugaiiieiuisk  lieU  paternal  reigii. 

O'er  die  uiruug'd  tomit  and  tJie  busy  plain. 

The  vision  of  the  aged  chief  when 
"rapt  into  future  limes,"  is  beautiful 
and  splendid. 

"nma  heaven  decrces :  and  swift  elapalng  time, 

Shall  liere  belioli  an  empire  rise^siiblime  I — 

S.«cheu>s,  like  ^s,  shall  rule  the  orb  of  stale, 

And  uiighiy  chiet'iaiiis  wield  the  sliafu  of  fate ; 

With  energy  d.vine  ahall  law  control. 

And  curb  the  intempenite  paasiona  of  iha  aool, 

But.  to  tlK  honest  and  inuustriotts  prove, 

Mild  as  the  language  uf  parental  love. 

Aihl  lietv  sliall  art  cuiuiuct  lier  liberal  train. 

An  i  agriculuire  fertdiie  the  plain, 

1'lM!  iituad  shall  bloom,  aial  round  the  mountain  pint, 

In  fund  emUraoe  sliuJl  wiial  tlie  luscious  vine ; 

I'he  elder  worl.l  her  richiM  gifu  bestow. 

And  scbiiee  bid  her  sacreil  olive  groWf— 

Willie  cuiiuneroe  boldly  shall  uiuiirl  her  laila, 

And  court  the  polar  iOidsolMitial  gales,— 

Or  like  an  cagie,  feurleas,  speed  her  way. 

On  airy  wings  lo  ^raei  Ute  rising  day,— 

Or  seitK  fur  ireiuium  on  ttw  wave  wheire  night 

Throws  her  dark  inanlhs  o'er  the  god  nf  light  I 

llius  sliall  a  foreign  race  aoliieve  das  fame. 

And  on  our  ruins  raise  a  deatlileas  name  I 

This  poem  was  printed  at  the  Hur- 
carrah  press  at  Calcutta,  and  dedica- 
ted to  the  Marquis  of  Weliesly,  but 
has  never  been  reprinted  in  this  coun- 
try. 1  obtained  it  from  his  amiable 
widow,  a  lady  whom  Lathrop  mar- 
ried in  India;  she  is  a  daughter  of 
a  respectable  English  merchant  in 


Calcutta,  by  the  name  of  Bell,  and 
has  returned  since  the  death  of  her 
hoaband,  to  her  father. 

The  joys  and  sorrows  of  a  maa 
of  feeling,  the  accidents  in  the  life  of 
''a  man  of  letters,  are  subjects,  how- 
ever painful,  we  seldom  wish  to  fin- 
ish, out  dwell  upon  with  a  sort  of 
melancholy  pleasure.  We  weep  at 
his  misfortunes,  pity  his  frailties,  and 

Kther  up  his  virtues  in  his  epitaph, 
lingering  around  his  grave,  we 
draw  a  consolation  from  knowing 
that  all  his  troubles  are  over,  and  that 
he  is  in  the  hands  of  an  all-perfiect 
and  benevolent  God.  If  we  are  wise^ 
we  reflect  on  the  weaknesses  of  the 
dead,  to  shun  them,  and  on  their  vir- 
tues to  imitate  them.  The  lessons 
of  instrucdon  from  the  tomb  are 
spoken  with  a  tongue,  on  which  hang 
more  than  morlal  accents.  In  this 
solemn  musing  we  come  to  the  just 
conclusion,  that  the  happiest  and 
best  of  us  are  beings  of  no  certain 
destiny  but  death,  and  of  no  steadfast 
hopes  but  in  another  world; 

'  Poor  wmaArtn  of  a  alaraiT  day, 
fVum  wavr  to  wave  we're  oriven. 
And  PaiK^'s  flarii,  and  Reason's  n) , 
Serve  bat  to  light  ttie  troubled  way— 
Iliere^  nothiof  eaim  but  heaven  1" 

John  Lbdyabd,  the  traveller,  was 
born  at  Groton,  in  the  state  of  Con- 
necticut, in  the  year  1737.  Groica 
is  a  small  village,  rendered  memora- 
ble for  being  the  place  where  the 
traitor  Arnold  perpetrated  the  mur- 
der of  Col.  Led  yard,  and  others,  in 
revenge  for  the  detestation  which 
the  citizens  of  his  native  state  ex- 
pressed for  his  treason.  The  early 
education  of  John  Ledyard  was  mis- 
cellaneous and  rather  extensive,  but 
was  Xvanting  in  system  and  correct- 
nesSf  for  he  had  followed  no  guide 
in  his  studios,  but  took  up  and  laid 
down  his  books  at  pleasure.  To  give 
more  exactness  and  solidity  to  his 
pursuits,  he  was  put  under  the  care 
of  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  President  of 
Dartmouth  College;  but  the  reve- 
rend teacher  found  it  more  difficult  to 
govern  Ledyard,  than  he  did  the 
sons  of  the  forest.  He  had  been  at 
college  only  a  few  months,  when  he 
set  out  on  foot  for  the  Indian  coun- 
try, as  the  region  around  the  lakes 
was  then  called.  In  this  tour,  he 
visited  the  Six  Nations,  and  acquired 
considerable  information  in  reeard 
to  then:  habits,  manners,  and  lan- 
guage.     The   absence  o^  T^yard 
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&om  college  was  ^uite  a  mysterjf, 
for  he  had  gone  without  communi- 
cating his  intentions.  Such  a  roving 
spirit  as  his,  was  not  to  be  confined 
to  college  walls,  o*  college  rules; 
his  studies  were  going  on  much  bet- 
ter when  he  was  in  the  woods,  or 
among  savage  man.  His  pious 
friends  had  anxiously  anticipated  the 
time,  when  he  would  become  a  bright 
and  shining  light  in  the  church;  but 
he  was  not  fitted  for  such  an  employ- 
menu  Getting  tired  of  college  lire, 
he  cut  down  a  large  tree,  near  the 
bank,  of  Connecticut  river,  dug  out 
the  log,  and  made  a  good  canoe.  It 
was  nhy  feet  in  length,  and  from  the 
appearance  of  the  stump,  must  have 
been  more  than  three  feet  and  a  half 
wide.  Taking  in  a  stock  of  provis- 
ions, he  commenced  his  voyage  down 
the  river.  He  was  ignorant  of  the 
obstacles  in  its  navigation,  but  over- 
came them  all  by  his  unconquerable 
spirit.  He  had  turned  his  back  upon 
college,  and  gladly  escaped  those  re- 
straints to  wnich  he  never  intended 
again  to  submit.  After  reflecting  for 
some  time  as  to  the  course  he  should 
pursue^  and  finding  that  the  good  di- 
vines m  his  neighborhood  did  not 
think  him  as  vet  sufficiently  steady 
to  be  ordainea  to  the  work  of  the 
eospel  ministry,  he  came  to  the  sud- 
den resolution  of  seeing  the  world  as 
a  mariner,  and  at  once  shipped  for 
an  European  voyage.  For  several 
years  he  followed  this  profession, 
and  visited  the  shores  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, that  epic  portion  of  the 
globe.  With  an  extensive  know- 
ledge of  ancient  history,  he  pushed 
his  inquiries  into  the  moaem  state  of 
these  countries.  This  only  fired  his 
mind  to  see  more  of  the  world. 
When  Captain  Cooke  was  about  to 
perform  his  last  exploring  voyage, 
Ledyard  offered  himself  as  a  mariner 
in  the  enterprise.  Cooke  saw  through 
the  nature  and  character  of  the  man, 
and  made  him  a  petty  officer.  From 
the  journal  of  Ledyard,  the  public 
have  received  more  minute  know- 
ledge of  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea 
Islands,  than  from  the  journal  of 
Cooke,  or  any  others  that  were  kept 
by  those  with  him.  There  is  a  vein 
of  philosophical  acuteness  running 
through  all  Ledyard  wrote,  that 
marked  him  as  a  great  observer,  and 
deep  thinker.  He  was  indulged  by 
Captain  Cooke  in  his  rambleo,  as  he 


knew  that  Corporal  Ledyard  was  • 
philosopher,  and  the  information  ob- 
tained through  him,  would  be  cor- 
rect. Ledyard  was  with  Cooke 
when  he  was  slain,  and  has  given 
the  best  account  of  that  transaction 
that  is  extant,  although  it  differs  in 
many  respects  from    the  accounts 

g'ven  by  others.  On  his  return  to 
nglana,  he  was  noticed  by  several 
men  of  science.  From  England,  ^e 
went  to  France;  and  there,  through 
the  friendship  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  had 
access  to  philosophers,  and  to  libra- 
ries, such  as  he  bad  not  before  seen. 
It  is  to  the  honor  of  Mr.  Jefferson, 
that  he  was  always  a  lover  of  learn- 
ing, and  a  friend  to  learned  men,  and 
Eaid  less  regard  to  the  rank  which  they 
ad  attained  in  society  than  is  usual 
with  distinguished  men.  It  was  mind 
and  acquirements  that  he  alone  regar- 
ded, and  he  was  as  intimate  with  Cor- 
poral Ledyard,  when  making:  inquiries 
respecting  his  voyaffes  and  discove- 
ries, as  he  would  have  been  with 
Loni  Mulgravc.  From  Paris,  he 
travelled  over  northern  Bhrope,  and 
penetrated  Russia  to  Siberia ;  making 
shrewd  observations  on  all  he  saw. 
Ledyard  was  fitted  for  the  great  task 
he  nad  undertaken.  Restless  and 
enthusiastic,  as  one  that  spurns  con- 
irol^  he  was  patient  and  indefatiga- 
ble in  accompUshing  his  ends;  and 
possessing  a  strong  constitution,  and 
well-formed  person,  he  was  capable 
of  enduring  ereat  hardships,  and  of 

Brforming  alniost  incredible  labors, 
is  resources  seemed  to  increase  as 
difficulties  thickened ;  and  he  passed 
from  danger  to  danger,  as  one  pos- 
sessed ot  a  protecting  charm.  Ob- 
jects which  ne  had  suffered  every 
thing  to  see.  he  described  as  coolly 
as  ii  he  haa  not  gone  a  step  out  of 
his  way  to  behoW  them.  Divested 
of  prejudice,  he  spoke  of  (he  people 
of  every  country  in  the  language  of 
truth,  and  not  according  to  the  re- 
ception he  might  have  received  from 
them.  In  allliis  wanderings,  he  ex- 
amined the  natural  features  of  every 
country;  but  his  great  study  was 
man,  in  his  political  and  moral  rela- 
tions. His  thoughts  he  clothed  in 
easy,  elegant  language,  and  some- 
times his  style  is  beautiful.  Take, 
for  instance,  his  praise  of  women : 
"  I  have  observed  among  all  na- 
tions, (says  he)  that  women  orna 
ment   themselves    more   than    the 
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men ;  that  wherever  found,  they  are 
ihe  same  kind,  civil,  obUgingr,  hu- 
mane^ tender  beings;  that  they  are 
ever  inclined  to  be  gay  and  cheerful, 
timorous  and  modest  They  do  not 
hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  hospi- 
table or  generous  actions ;  not  haugh- 
ty, arrogant,  nor  supercilious,  out 
full  of  courtesy,  and  fond  of  society ; 
industrious,  economical,  and  ingeni- 
ous ;  more  liable,  in  general,  to  err, 
than  man,  but  in  general  also  more 
virtuous,  and  performing  more  good 
actions  than  he.  I  never  addressed 
myself  in  language  of  decency  and 
friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civi- 
lized or  savage,  without  receiving  a 
decent  and  friendly  answer.  With 
man  it  has  often  been  otherwise. 
In  wandering  through  honest  Swe- 
den, frozen  Lapland,  rude  and  churl- 
ish Finland,  unprincipled  Russia,  and 
the  wide-spread  regions  of  wander- 
ing Tariary,  if  hungry,  drv,  cold,  wet, 
or  sick,  woman  has  ever  been  friend- 
ly to  me.  and  uniformly  so ;  and  to 
add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the 
appellationvof  benevolence,  their  ac- 
tions have  been  performed  in  so  free, 
and  so  kind  a  manner,  that  if  I  was 
dry  I  drank  the  sweetest  draught, 
and  if  hungry,  ate  the  coarsest  mor- 
sel with  a  relish." 

In  1788,  Ledyard  commenced  a 
iourney  to  the  interior  of  Africa.  He 
nad  been  sent  on  this  expedition  by 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  and  others,  in 
England,  and  expectation  was  great- 
ly raised  at  his  undertaking  this  peri- 
lous enterprise.  Ten  thousand  cii^ 
cumstances,  for  ages  past,  had  pre- 
vented the  nations  of  Europe  from 
knowing  much  of  Africa ;  its  sickly 
regions,  its  poisonous  reptiles,  its 
beasts  of  prey,  and  herds  of  savage 
men,  had  deterred  the  traveller  from 
exploring  these  inhospitable  climes. 
But  these  dangers  only  stimulated 
Ledyard  to  the  enterpnse;  and  his 
soul  glowed  at  the  thought  of  seeing 
what  no  traveller  had  seen  for  un- 
numbered centuries.  But  this  was 
not  permitted  by  that  Being  who  had 
heretofore  protected  him  in  so  many 
dangers,  for  his  career  was  termina- 
ted at  Grand  Cairo,  where  he  died, 
in  November,  1788. 

RicKABD  H£!7BV  LsE  was  bom 
January  20,  1732,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  Virginia.  He  was  sent  to 
England  fur  his  education,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  quite  a 
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classical  scholar.  He  entered  politi- 
cal life  as  a  member  of  the  house  of 
burgesses,  in  1757.  He  was  not  im- 
mediately conspicuous ;  but  he  gain- 
ed ground,  and  by  degrees,  began  to 
hold  a  high  rank  among  the  orators 
and  statesmen.  Mr.  Lee  was  sent  to 
the  continental  congress,  in  1774,  and 
took  a  very  decided  part  in  that  body. 
In  June,  1776,  he  was  selected  to 
move  the  resolution,  on  the  subject 
of  independence,  ana  made  a  memo- 
rable speech  on  the  occasion.  He 
was  in  congress  for  several  years 
subsequent  to  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. After  the  federal  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  he  was  ap- 
pointed a  senator  under  it;  and  in 
that  capacity,  did  ail  he  could4o  havo 
that  instrument  so  amended,  as  to 
meet  the  views  of  those  who  were 
fearful  of  injury  to  stale  rights.  He 
died  on  the  19th  of  June,  1794.  He 
was  considered  a  fine  orator,  as  well 
as  a  man  of  high  acquirements ;  and 
was  a  polished  gentleman  in  his  man- 
ners. 

Francis  Lightfoot  Lbs  was  born 
in  Virginia,  in  1734,  and  received  a 
domesdc  eaucalion.  He  had  for  an 
instructer,  Doctor  Craig,  a  fine  scho- 
lar, and  under  him  he  acquired  know- 
ledge with  great  rapidity.  He  was  a 
member  of  tne  house  of  burgesses,  and 
became  an  active  poliucian.  In  1775. 
he  was  a  member  of  the  continental 
congress,  and  did  what  became  a  pa- 
triot in  tnat  difficult  season.  He  was 
brother  to  Richard  Henry  Lee,  and 
acted  with  him  on  all  great  occasions. 
He  returned  to  private  life  as  soon  as 
his  services  coiud  be  dispensed  wiih. 
He  was  attacked  with  pleurisy^  of 
which  he  died;— his  wife  expired 
shortly  after  him,  of  the  same  dis- 
order. Having  no  children,  his  pro- 
perty was  bequeathed  to  one  of  the 
sons  of  bis  brother. 

Elkanah  LxoNAftD  wssbom  early 
in  the  eighteenth  century  (perhaps  in 
the  year  1706)  at  Middleborougfi,  in 
the  county  of  Plymouth,  Massachu- 
setts. His  education  was  limited  to 
a  common  school;  but  nature  had 
been  very  liberal  in  the  endowment 
of  his  mind.  He  possessed  strong 
powers  of  investigation,  a  souna 
judgment,  and  an  uncommon  bril- 
liancy of  wit;  and  his  inventive 
powers  were  not  surpassed,  if  equal 
led,  by  any  of  his  time. 

With  this  limited  literary  education, 
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he  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  the 
law,  in  which,  notwithstaadinff  his 
clisadvanlaces,  he  made  astonistiing 
progress,  liis  memory  was  so  re- 
tentive, that  whatever  he  read  was 
safely  deposited  in  the  cabinet- of  his 
recollection.  He  soon  possessed 
himself  with  all  the  legal  ideas  con- 
tained in  the  treatises  of  law  which 
were  then  extant  ;  and  such  was  his 
fortitude  of  mind  that  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  the  bar  he  would  manage 
the  most  difficult  cases  without  any 
apparent  timidity.  His  assistance  in 
the  defence  in  criminal  prosecutions 
was  much  sought  for,  and  his  abili- 
ties were  never  more  conspicuous 
than  in  those  defences ;  and  his  suc- 
cess was  in  proportion  to  his  exer- 
tions. It  was  sometimes  thought 
that  a  £ood  conscience  could  not 
justify  all  his  strenuous  exertions. 
He  soon  attracted  executive  and  leg- 
islative notice.  At  an  early  age  hie 
was  by  the  Grovernor  appointed  a 
major  in  the  militia  in  the  regiment 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  the  writer 
of  these  sketches  recollects  that  in 
perusing  an  old  volume  of  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house  of  representatives, 
between  the  years  1730  and  1740,  that 
when  a  committee  of  the  house  was 
appointed  to  manage  an  intricate 
cause  in  which  the  province  was  en- 
gaged, that  they  were  instructed  by 
the  house  to  consult  Elkanah  Leo- 
nard, to  take  his  opinion  and  engage 
his  assistance.  But  the  fate  of  hu- 
man ereatness  is  very  precarious. 
While  he  was  thus  "in  Ine  full  tide 
of  successful  experiment,"  his  mind, 
as  capacious  as  it  was,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  became  so  far  de- 
murred, as  to  render  him  unfit  for  any 
kind  of  business ;  and  in  this  situa- 
tion, though  never  very  frantic^  he 
remained  to  the  close  of  his  life  in  a 
very  advanced  age.  This  malady  of 
the  mind  did  not  exting^iish  his  at- 
tachment to  legal  investigations ;  he 
would  sit  half  a  day  at  a  time  in  pe- 
rusingr  Coke's  Institutes,  his  Reports, 
and  the  ancient  sages  in  the  law  with 
much  attention  and  apparent  satis- 
faction. The  writer  of  these  sketches 
recollects,  that  when  a  boy  (August, 
1774)  he  called  on  a  son  of  this  sen- 
tleman  with  whom  he  lived.  The 
old  gentleman  interrogated  him,  who 
he  was  7  where  he  came  from  7  and 
on  being  informed,  he  began  an  inqui- 
ry concerning  a  number  of  people 


who  had  formerly  been  his  cUents. 
He  would  state  their  cases  apparent- 
ly with  correctness,  and  the  fate  of 
these  actions  and  the  pivot  on  which 
they  turned ;  and  it  gave  him  great 
apparent  satisfaction  to  relate  his 
success.  He  was  much  famed  for 
the  accuracy  of  his  forms  of  declara- 
tions, which  at  that  time  was  a  very 
important  item  in  legal  acquirements, 
and  generally  the  last  request  of  the 
client  to  his  attorney  was,  *^Pray 
make  it  hang"  He  was  the  first 
attorney  in  tne  town  of  Middlebo- 
rough,  and  the  only  one  that  had 
an  office  there  until  James  Sproat 
opened  an  office,  about  the  year  1788. 
There  are  now  three  at  that  place.— 
Holmee. 

PsANCxs  Lewis,  one  of  the  New- 
York  delegadon  in  Congress  when 
the  declaration  of  independence  was 
made,  was  bom  in  Wales,  in  1723. 
He  was  partly  educated  in  Scotland, 
and  then  sent  to  Westminster,  where 
he  became  a  good  classical  scholar. 
In  London  he  became  an  apprentice 
to  a  merchant,  with  whom  he  con- 
tinued until  he  was  of  age.  He  then 
left  England  for  America  with  hand- 
some prospects,  and  set  up  business 
in  New- York.  He  was  agent  for  the 
British  colonies  in  1756,  and  was  ta- 
ken prisoner  and  carried  to  France, 
from  which  country  on  his  exchange 
he  returned  to  New- York.  He  was 
a  lover  of  liberty,  and  stood  foremost 
amonffst  the  sons  of  freedom.  In 
1775(  he  was  sent  a  delegate  from  the 
provmcial  congress  of  New- York,  to 
the  continents  congress,  and  was 
there  when  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence was  made.  He  continued 
in  that  body  for  several  years  after- 
wards, ana  rendered  great  service 
as  a  commercial  man.  He  suffered 
much  for  his  patriotism,  the  British 
having  destroyed  his  property  on 
Long  Island.  He  bad,  however,  the 
satiwtction  of  seeing  the  country 
prosperous,  though  he  was  not.  He 
died  on  the  30th  of  December,  1813, 
in  the  90th  year  of  his  age. 

John  Blais  Linn.  D.  D.,  a  poet 
and  highly  gifted  pulpit  orator,  was 
the  eldsl  son  of  the  Rev.  William 
Linn,  of  New-York,  and  was  bom  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the 
year  1777.  He  was  educated  at  Co- 
lumbia College,  and  graduated  at  the 
age  of  eighteen;  and  entered  the 
office  of  Alexander  Hamilton  as  »■ 
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Uw  student,  but  soon  changed  his 
stadies.  After  mixing  for  a  time  with 
the  gay  and  fashionable  of  the  city, 
he  wrote  a  tragedy  for  a  stage,  which 
was  several  times  enacted  with  great 
applause.  He  then  left  this  pursuit 
for  the  study  of  divinity,  as  a  course 
more  congenial  to  his  feelings,  and 

eit  himself  under  the  instruction  of 
r.  Romayne,  of  the  reformed  Dutch 
church.  In  the  summer  of  1796  he 
was  admitted  to  preach,  and  was 
soon  after  settled  at  Philadelphia,  as 
a  coileaffue  to  the  venerable  Dr. 
Ewing.  In  the  year  1900,  he  was 
taken  with  a  severe  illness,  which 
shattered  a  constitution  previously 
very  delicate;  but  by  travelling,  and 
great  care,  he  survived  until  the  4th 
of  August,  1804,  when  ne  expired  hj 
the  breaking  Of  a  blood  vessel.  His 
days  were  short,  but  in  them,  short 
as  they  were,  he  had  acquired  a  hifh 
reputation  for  ripe  virtues,  and  for 
rising  talents.  He  possessed  a  clas- 
sical taste,  and  had  made  respectable 
acquirements  in  ancient  learning. 
He  wrote  many  things  well  and  some 
very  well.  "  The  Powers  of  Genius" 
from  his  pen  holds  a  high  rank 
amongst  American  poetry,  and  has 
been  honored  by  a  splendid  edition 
in  England.  His  "Valerian"  is  by 
many  thought  a  finer  composition 
than  the  ''Powers  of  Grenius;"  it 
certainly  contains  some  passages  of 
great  beauty.  Just  before  Dr.  PneBl- 
fey's  death,  Linn  had  a  controversy 
with  the  sage,  which  raised  the  repu- 
tation of  the  young  divine  with  the 
public,  and  particularly  with  that 
portion  of  them  whose  religious  tenets 
were  the  same  as  his  own.  In  this 
controversy,  Linn  indulged  in  some 
asperities;^  which  after  Uie  heat  of 
composition  had  passed,  were  regret- 
ted by  him,  and  he  wrote  an  apology 
to  Pnestly  for  the  offence ;  but  before 
the  letter  reached  the  place  of  desti- 
nation, the  old  man  had  gone  where 
insulifl^  apologies,  or  praise,  can  never 
reach.  Linn  was  a  pious  and  popu- 
lar preacher;  he  dwelt  upon  the  love- 
liness of  Christianity  with  great  feel- 
ing and  sinceritjr.  His  language  was 
felicitous,  and  his  voice  plaintive  and 
sweet.  What  added  greatly  to  the 
interest  he  excited,  was,  that  his 
hearers  entertained  tne  impression,  as 
they  hung  on  the  words  that  flowed 
from  the  speaker's  lips,  that  he  must 
tesi  the  truth  of  his  own  doc- 


trine, as  the  pale  hand  of  death  was 
evidently  upon  him,  and  seemed  only 
to  wait  until  his  strain  of  eloquence 
should  cease,  to  bear  him  gently 
down  to  the  grave.  The  Trustees  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  made 
him  a  Doctor  of  Divinity,  at  an  ear- 
lier  a^  than  it  was  ever  given  to  any 
other  individual.  He  wfiom  the  mu- 
ses inspired,  and  the  wise  and  good 
honored  and  applauded,  should  be 
held  in  remembrance  by  his  country- 
men. 

PHiupLrvinasTOxr,  descended  from 
a  respectable  Scotch  family,  and  was 
bom  at  Albany.  January  15th,  1716. 
He  was  educated  at  Yale  College,  and 
graduated  with  the  class  of  1737.  He 
became  a  merchant  in  New-York 
after  having  his  Alma  Mater ;  and  as 
there  were  but  few  well-educated 
merchants  in  Wall-street  at  that  timcL 
he  was  soon  quite  at  their  head ;  and 
of  course  had  offices  at  his  command. 
In  1754  he  was  an  Alderman  of  the 
city  of  New-York,  nM  after  serving 
in  this  capacity  for  four  years,  was 
sent  to  Albany,  as  a  renresentative 
of  the  city.  In  this  body  he  soon 
became  a  leader,  and  directed  its  at- 
tention to  the  great  interests  of  com- 
merce ;  New-York  bein^  then  behind 
Boston  and  Philadelphia  in  her  ex- 
ports and  imports.  He  was  one  of 
the  committee  of  correspondence^, 
with  the  agent  for  the  colony  in  En- 
gland^ the  celebrated  Edmund  Burke ; 
and  his  letters  abound  in  information 
and  critical  remarks.  Mr.  Livingston 
was  in  Congress  in  1776,  and  affixed 
his  name  to  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence, for  which  he  was  a  strenu- 
ous advocate.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  senate  of  New- York,  on  the  adop- 
tion of  the  state  constitution  ;  after 
which,  under  the  provisions  of  that 
constitution,  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  Congress :  but  he  was  not  long 
permitted  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  his  country,  for  on  the 
12th  of  June,  1778,  he  died,  with  an- 
gina  pedoriBy  or  the  dropsy  of  the 
chest,  often  twin  messengers  of  death. 
He  was  a  warm  and  fearless  patriot 
in  severe  times,  when  thick  clouds 
enveloped  our  political  horizon. 

RoBBBT  R.  LivnrosTON,  L.  L.  D., 
chancellor  of  the  state  of  New- York, 
was  a  roan  who  filled  a  great  space 
in  the  eyes  of  the  American  people. 
We  made  no  small  effort  to  get  a 
pretty   full   account   of    this  great 
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statejman,  but  could  find  none  so 
ample  as  that  given  by  Doctor  John 
W.  Francis,  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  literary  world  as  well 
as  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  This 
memoir  of  Mr.  Livingston  is  con- 
tained in  an  address  (Slivered  before 
the  Philolexian  Society  of  Columbia 
College  at  their  anniversary,  June  3, 
1831,  and  the  extract  is  made  by 
permission.  The  sketch  is  historical, 
discriminating,  neat,  and  beautiful. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  was  descend- 
ed from  a  family  of  historical  celebri- 
ty in  the  annals  of  Scotland.  Kines, 
regents,  and  nobles  appear  in  the 
line  of  his  ancestors,  and  probably 
no  individual  ever  emigrated  to  the 
new  world  who  coula  boast  more 
numerous  or  more  distinguished  evi- 
dences of  rank  and  title.  Without 
dwelUng  with  unnecessary  minute- 
ness on  this  portion  of  his  history,  I 
may  \>e  permitted  to  observe  tnat 
James  Livingston,  in  the  middle  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  appointed 
Recent  of  Scotland  dnrinff  the  mi- 
nonty  of  James  I. ;  that  his  grand 
daughter  married  Donald,  king  of 
the  Hebrides,  one  of  whose  de- 
scendants is  celebrated  by  the  im- 
mortal pen  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
hispoem,  the  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

The  titles  of  Earl  of  Newburgh, 
Barl  of  Linlithgow,  Earl  of  Callan- 
der, and  Earl  of  Livingstone,  eiven 
to  several  distinct  members  of  this 
family,  attest  its  standing  and  im- 
portance in  the  state,  and  adds 
lustre  to  the  honors  of  its  name. 
Nor  were  they  undistinguished  in  the 
early  literature  of  their  native  coun- 
try; and  the  name  of  Rollock,  of 
kindred  oriein,  occurs  at  the  close  of 
the  sixteenth  century  as  first  princi- 
pal of  the  celebrated  University  of 
Bdinburffh. 

Lord  Livingstone  was  the  com- 
mon ancestor  of  that  branch  of  the 
Livingstons,  which  emigrated  to  this 
country  in  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
ffjenth  century.  He  was  hereditary 
governor  of  Linlithgow  Castle,  in 
which  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots  was 
o:)rn,  and  in  which  she  was  placed 
for  safety  during  the  invasion  of 
Scotland  by  the  Uuke  of  Somerset. 
His  daughter  was  one  of  the  four 
ladies  who  attended  this  princess  to 
France  as  her  companion.  His 
^at  grandson,  John  Livingston,  an 
sminent,  learned  and  pious  minister 
Vol  HL  3« 


of  the  Gospel,  emigrated  to  Rotter- 
dam in  1663,  the  victim  of  religious 
persecution,  and  was  one  of  the 
commissioners  of  Scotland  in  the 
negotiations  which  eventuated  in  a 
general  peac&  and  in  the  transfer  of 
the  colony  of  New- York  from  the 
states  of  Holland  to  England. 

Robert  Livin|(ston,  his  son,  about 
the  period  of  his  father's  death  i^ 
1678,  emi^ated  to  America ;  and  in 
1686  obtamed  a  patent  for  the  Manor 
of  Livingston.  The  bunks  of  that 
noble  river  on  which  it  is  situate  at- 
test in  its  ornaments  their  taste  and 
opnience.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
convention  at  Albany  in  1689,  which 
threw  ofl;  on  the  part  of  New- York, 
the  oppressive  government  of  James 
II.  In  a  visit  to  England,  he  held  a 
conference  with  King  William,  Lord 
Chancellor  Somers,  and  others,  and 
prompted  the  enterprize  against  the 
pirates  who  then  infested  various 
parts  of  the  American  coast.  The 
agent  employed  to  effect  this  purpose 
proved  treacherous  to  the  trust,  and, 
as  is  supposed,  with  the  connivance 
of  Robert  Fletcher,  tiie  governor  of 
the  state.  This  agent  afterwards  be  • 
came  chief  among  the  pirates,  and  is 
known  in  the  popular  traditions  ot 
the  country  by  tne  name  of  Capt. 
Kidd.  The  erandsons  of  Robert 
were,  Philip  Livingston,  one  of  the 
signers  of  tne  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, on  the  part  of  the  state  of 
New-York;  William  Livingston,  go- 
vernor of  New-Jersey,  known  as  a 
I>oet  of  high  order,  and  still  more  es- 
timable for  his  vi^rous  defence  of 
the  civil  and  reli§:iou8  rights  of  the 
colonies  in  council  and  by  the  pen. 
Robert  Livingston's  great  grandsons 
were,  John  H.  Livingston,  the  father 
of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in 
America,  and  president  of  Queen's 
College,  New-Jersey,  Brockholst  Li- 
vingston, late  one  of  the  iustices  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  tne  United 
States,  Edward  Livingston,  formerly 
Mayor  of  this  city,  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  from  the 
district  of  New- York,  member  from 
Louisiana,  in  the  United  States  sen- 
ate, and  recendy  appointed  secretary 
of  the  department  of  state,  and  Ro- 
bert R  Livingston,  the  subject  of  our 
present  discourse.  It  is  in  our  own 
country  that  the  talents  of  this  highly 
e^fted  family  have  had  an  ample  field 
tor  their  display  and  exertion.    Tha 
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colonial  history  of  our  state  records 
their  elevated  standing  in  its  political 
afTairs,  and  their  noble  resistance  to 
those  measures  of  oppression  which 
arrived  at  their  height  during  the  early 
reign  of  George  III.  and  which  result- 
ed in  the  independent  sovereignty  of 
America. 

Chancellor  Livin£;8ton  was  horn  in 
the  city  of  New- York,  in  1747,  and 
was  educated  in  King's,  now  Colum- 
bia College,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1764.  At  this  time  the  college  was 
in  its  infancy,  ha  vine  been  founded 
only  ten  years  befoie,l>y  a  munificent 
grant  of  land  on  which  it  is  now  situ- 
ate, from  the  coiporation  of  Trinity 
Church ;  by  the  donations  of  pious 
individuals,  and  by  funds  from  the 
venerable  society  for  the  propagation 
•f  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts.  Even 
at  this  early  day  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career,  its  faculty 
held  at  least  an  equal  rank  in  ability 
and  learning  with  the  highest  and 
best  endowed  seminaries  in  America. 
To  Cutting,  a  scholar  of  Cambridge, 
England,  and  to  Cochran,  an  alum- 
nus of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  she 
is  largely  indebted  even  at  this  time 
for  the  superiority  which  she  may 
justly  claim  in  the  cultivationof  clas- 
sical literature.  Nor  have  the  fruits 
of  this  endowment  been  buried  or  lost 
to  the  world.  The  genius  and  accom- 
plishments of  her  sons  have  amply 
lustified  the  foresight  and  liberality  of 
ner  founders.  Numbers  considered, 
no  institution  has  more  just  reason 
to  boast  of  the  glory  reflected  upon 
her  by  services  rendered  to  the  public. 
In  justice  to  this  assertion,  let  me 
advert  to  the  names  of  Hamilton,  the 
infant  assertor  of  his  country's  rights, 
the  chief  framer  of  your  national  con- 
stitution, and  the  founder  of  your 
funding  system ;  Jay,  the  first  chief 
justice  of  the  United  States,  the  ne- 
gociator  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by 
which  Great  Britain  assented  to  the 
independence  of  her  former  colonies: 
Morris,  the  eloquent  orator,  and  one 
of  the  founders  of  your  state  consti- 
tution ;  Harrison,  the  able  jurist  and 
scholar ;  Jones,  formerly  Chancellor 
of  the  State,  at  present  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Superior  Court ;  Provost,  the 
first  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal Church  of  the  State  of  New- 
York  'j  Moore,  his  eminently  learned 
and  pious  successor,  and  tne  fourth 
president  of  Columbia  College ;  the 


present  eminent  and  e.xcellent  Dioce- 
san in  the  Episcopal  office,  whom  I 
am  proud  to  call  my  class-mate  at 
College,  and  my  associate  in  our 
Philo^xian  exercises;  Washington 
Irving,  who  so  ably  represents  Amer- 
it^an  genius  in  the  republic  one  and 
indivisible  of  English  literature ;  and 
who  has  recently  entwined  his  owe 
n'putation  with  tnat  of  the  daring  dia> 
coverer  of  his  native  country.  Ma- 
son, long  the  acknowledged  head  ot 
the  Presbyterian  divines  of  this  coun- 
trj' ;  Clinton,  the  intrepid  projector  ol 
yo.ir  canal  policy.  I  might  add  a 
boat  of  others,  whose  characters  an 
at  cm^  the  pride  and  property  ol 
their  ccuntrymen.  "  Draw  at  a  ven- 
ture,*' says  the  venerable  Dr.  Coch 
ran,  formerty  a  professor  in  this  in- 
stitution, "from  the  oldest  and  illus 
trious  seinicarles  of  England  and  Ir»- 
land  the  same  Dunber  of  names  a» 
we  had  on  oui  bc^kp,  and  I  will  ven 
ture  to  affirm  that  they  would  not  bv 
superior  to  such  men  as  Govemot 
Clinton,  Chancellor  Jont^  Rev.  Df 
John  M.  Mason,  and  semo  others.' 
These,  gentlemen,  arc  tho  rich  ani* 
enduring  rewards  of  the  lagislativv 
wisdom  of  that  assembly,  wiiich  in 
1753,  gave  birth  to  Columbia  College. 

The  present  list  of  the  graduates  o£ 
this  school  records  one  thousand 
names,  distinguished  in  every  variety 
of  service  to  the  church  and  state. 

Robert  R.  Livingston  entered  upon 
the  study  of  the  Taw  in  this  city  io 
1765,  under  the  direction  of  William 
Smith,  the  historian  of  New-Yorl^ 
at  that  time  an  eminent  counsellor  of 
law,  and  subsequently  Chief  Justice 
of  Canada.  Shortly  after  having  ob 
tainod  his  license  in  that  proft'ssion^ 
he  was  appointed  recorder  of  his  ns' 
tive  city.  The  trying  question  of  the 
riffhts  of  the  British  parliament^  in 
which  we  were  unrepresented,  to  im- 
pose exactions  on  our  citizens,  then 
first  began  to  be  agitated,  and  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  as  well  as  his 
illustrious  father  were  both  ejected 
from  their  official  stations,  the  lattei 
as  one  of  the  justices  of  the  court  of 
Oyer  and  Terminer,  for  adherence  to 
the  rights  of  their  countrymen.  It 
was  early  predicted  that  these  rightf 
could  bo  successfully  asserted  onlv 
by  the  sword ;  but,  remonstrance  ar 
ter  remonstrance,  petition  after  peti* 
tion  was  presented  to  a  ministry, 
attentive  only  to  their  passions  and 
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oeediess  of  the  rights  of  others.  The 
colonies,  sepanitM  from  one  another 
oy  a  thousand  feelings  and  prehi- 
dices,  soon  exhibited  a  united  resolu- 
tion to  resist  these  pretensions  with 
manly  effort.  The  official  stations  of 
Mr.  Livingston  and  his  son  did  not 
prevent  them  from  joining  with  the 
great  body  of  their  countrymen  in 
resisting  claims  so  unjust  and  op- 

{^ressive.  In  the  same  year,  the  gal- 
ant  Montgomery,  recently  connect- 
ed by  mamage  to  a  sister  ol  the  Chan- 
cellor, fell  on  the  plains  of  Abraham, 
fighting  with  the  valor  of  his  native, 
in  defence  of  his  adopted  country. 

In  return  for  royal  persecution, 
Chancellor  Livingston  was  rewarded 
by  popular  favor  and  the  confidence 
of  his  country.  In  this  war  of  prin- 
ciple, now  commencing,  Massachu- 
setts, New-York,  and  Virginia  repre- 
sented not  imperfectly  the  entire  po- 
pulation of  the  American  colonies. 
The  first  was  settled  by  emigrants 
chiefly  from  England,  puritans  in  re- 
ligion and  in  politics.  Virginia  was 
colonized  by  an  adventurous  popula- 
tion who  transferred  with  them  the 
rifihts  and  feelings  of  Englishmen. 
The  central  colonies,  of  which  New- 
York  was  the  fairest  representative, 
had  emigrated  from  the  states  of  Hol- 
land which  preceded  even  the  English 
in  the  assertion  and  vindication  of  the 
rights  of  conscience,  and  even  during 
a  struggle  of  eighty  years  wafted 
their  commerce  to  every  region  of  the 
earth. 

This  various  population  united  for 
the  most  part  m  one  spontaneous 
spirit  of  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
parliament;  yet  in  New-York,  her 
magnificent  but  unprotected  harbor, 
and  frontier  exposed  to  the  depreda- 
tions of  the  ruthless  savage,  laid  her 
open  to  the  naval  force  of  Great  Brit- 
am,  and  paralyzed  for  a  time  the 
efforts  of  her  patriots.  Virginia  was 
Jbremostin  resisting  the  odious  stamp 
act,  which  under  a  deceitful  vizor 
concealed  the  arrow  of  destruction. 
In  Boston,  the  fatal  poison  lurked  in 
the  tea  chest.  In  the  vicinity  of  this 
town,  the  blood  of  Englishmen  and 
Americans  first  ming^  in  hostile 
conflict  Thenames  of  George  Clin- 
ton, John  Jay,  Philip  Schuyler,  and 
Robert  R.  Livinj^ton  are  sufficient 
evidence  that  this  state  was  not  be- 
hind her  elder  sisters  in  devoted  ardor 
and  patriotism.    These  noble  cham< 


pions  of  our  cause  justly  deemed  their 
power  and  influence  pledges  of  fideli- 
ty to  the  people,  which  it  require^ 
their  highest  efforts  to  redeem. 

In  the  immortal  Congress  of  1776, 
Mr.  Livingston  represented  the  feel- 
ings and  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
state  of  New- York.  At  length  the 
persevering  efforts  of  the  crown 
against  the  rights  of  the  colonies, 
produced  that  memorable  resolution 
of  their  representatives,  to  dissolve 
forever  all  political  connexion  with 
the  parent  countrv  :  the  committee 
appointed  to  justify  to  the  world  the 
reason  of  our  conduct,  and  claim  to 
its  good  feelings,  consisted  of  Benja- 
min Franklin,  Roger  Sherman,  John 
Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson,  aud  Robert 
R.  Livingston.  In  this  connecrated 
assembly,  the  zeal  and  patriotism  of 
Mr.  Livingston  were  universally  ac- 
knowledged. 

I  need  not  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
the  awful  responsibility  assumed  by 
your  representatives.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  as  when  the  elder  Brutus 
announced  to  the  Roman  people  the 
outrage  coinmitted  by  Tarquin,  and 
invoked  their  bravery  and  patriotism, 
our  virtuous  ancestors  responded  to 
the  call,  and  with  thefir  hearts  and 
votes  united  in  pledging  their  lives 
and  fortunes  to  maintain  their  sacred 
rights.  When,  at  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Congress,  each  state  proceed- 
ed to  frame  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment, Mr.  Livingston  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  of  New- 
York,  and  was  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  who  presented  the  draft 
of  that  instrument  which,  as  subse- 
quently adopted,  formed  an  era  in 
legislation,  and  may  be  fairly  pro- 
nounced the  most  judicious  schcnie 
of  polity  then  known  to  the  world. 

On  tne  formation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Foreign  Afiairs,  in  1781, 
under  the  articles  of  confederation, 
he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Sec^ 
retary,  and  served  in  that  capacity 
with  great  diligence,  promptness,  and 
impartiality,  until  1783,  when,  on  re- 
tiring from  office,  he  received  the 
thanks  of  Congress,  and  an  assu- 
rance of  the  high  sense  they  enter- 
tained of  the  ability,  zeal,  and  fidelity 
with  which  he  had  discharged  the 
important  trosts  reposed  in  him.  The 
diplomatic  corre^)ondence  of  the  re- 
volutionary war,  which  has  just  ap' 
jfpeared,  may  be  here  referred  to  as 
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documentary  testimony  to  his  cabi- 
net services  m  our  great  contest. 

Mr.  Livingston  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  the  state  of  New-York 
in  1783,  being  the  first  who  held  that 
office  under  the  state  constitution: 
and  he  continued  in  this  highest  le^al 
distinction  in  the  state  until  his  mis- 
sion to  France,  in  1801.  For  his 
ability  and  fidelity  in  the  discharge  of 
his  judicial  duties,  I  appeal  to  the 
learned  members  of  the  profession. 
No  published  documents  record  the 
evidences  of  his  laborious  research 
and  accurate  discrimination.  But  I 
am  authorized  to  assert,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  a  most  distinguished  suc- 
cessor to  his  office,  that  the  august 
tribunal,  whose  justice  he  dispensed, 
though  since  covered  with  a  halo  of 
glory,  never  boasted  a  more  prompt, 
more  able,  or  more  faithful  officer. 

When  at  length  the  valor  of  our 
ancestors  had  borne  them  successful- 
ly through  the  revolutionary  contest, 
and  redeemed  those  pledges  which 
had  been  offered  on  the  altar  of  their 
country,  another  and  a  still  more  ar- 
duous task  remained.  In  vain  had 
our  patriots  moistened  the  soil  with 
their  blood,  had  our  countrymen  been 
left  the  victims  to  their  own  torment- 
ing feuds  and  passions.  The  bond  of 
union  which  united  us  during  the 
period  that  tried  men's  souls,  was 
almost  rent  asunder  during  the  trials 
of  peace.  The  legislature  of  Virginia, 
80  early  as  in  17^,  at  the  instance  of 
Mr.  Madisouj  who  then  first  eave 
presages  of  his  future  greatness,  li  ad 
appointed  commissioners,  with  a  view 
to  form  commercial  regulations  for 
the  general  control  of  the  states. 
Commissioners  from  several  states 
met  accordingly  at  Annapolis,  the  fol- 
b  wing  year.  From  the  wan  t  of  ade- 
quate powers  they  separated  without 
effecting  the  object  for  which  they 
were  delegated.  In  1787,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation,  composed  of  Francis  Da- 
na and  Rufus  Kmg,  was  convened,  at 
Philadelphia,  tliat  memorable  assem- 
blage of  heroes  and  statesmen,  who 
met  to  devise  a  plan  of  government 
which  should  convey  the  hlessingsof 
liberty  to,  I  trust,  tne  latest  genera- 
tions. 

From  New- York  emanated  the 
plan  of  that  national  compact  which 
now  binds  these  states  together. 
Hamilton    and  Madison   were  its 


principal  authors.  To  the  former  is 
chiefly  due  the  honor  of  projecting 
that  happy  compromise  between  the 
rights  of  apvereignty  and  of  individ- 
uals, so  ably  expounded  on  a  recent 
occasion,  by  a  successor  to  his  repu- 
tation and  glory.*  The  good  sense 
of  our  people  ratified  it  by  their  suf- 
frages. Let  it  not  be  deemed  irrele- 
vant on  this  occasion,  if  I  advert  to 
that  excellent  series  of  papers  written 
in  defence  and  in  illustration  of  the 
constitution.  These  papers  were  first 
presented  to  the  public  from  the 
press,  in  this  city:  in  all  human 
probability  they  were  among  the 
most  efficient  causes  of  its  adoption. 
The  Federalist  may  be  equally  con- 
sulted by  the  classical  scholar,  for 
the  elegance  of  its  language,  and  by 
the  statesman,  for  its  profound  expo- 
sition or  polity.  It  is  the  best  vindi- 
cation extant,  of  the  principles  of  a 
republican  government,  and  ouffht  to 
be  thoroughly  understood  by  all  who 
exercise  tne  privileges  secured  to  us 
by  the  great  constitutional  charter 
of  which  it  is  the  luminous  interpre- 
ter. 

Of  the  conventbn,  which  assem- 
bled at  Poughkeepsie,  in  1788,  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  was  one  of  the 
most  efficient  members,  and  prevail- 
ed in  effecting  its  ratification  by  his 
native  state ;  thus  securing  its  adop- 
tion by  the  United  Stales.  We  are 
now  in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  its 
blessings.  May  no  vaulting  ambi- 
tion on  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  or 
madness  on  the  part  of  our  people, 
ever  ()ut  it  in  jeopardy  for  a  moment 
May  it  never  be  renaered  oppressive 
by  too  liberal  a  construction  of  its 
powers :  may  it  never  be  nullified  by 
metaphysical  refinement. 

In  April,  1789,  this  city  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  solemn  ce- 
remonies recorded  in  the  annals  of 
America.  The  great  Washington 
having  conducted,  to  a  successful 
issue,  the  momentous  contest  for  in- 
dependence, and  the  sages  of  our 
nation  having  elaborated  a  constitu- 
tional code  of  government;  all  eyes 
were  directed  to  the  illustrious  hero, 
whose  wise  and  sagacious  counsels, 
no  less  than  his  valor,  pointed  him 
out  as  the  most  competent,  under 
Providence,  to  guide  the  vessel  of 
state  in  safety.  When  that  veneia- 
ted  patriot,  agreeably  to  yoar  wishes^ 

•  WtbMer,  la  Uie  Bnato. 
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was  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties 
of  the  highest  office  known  to  free- 
men, Chancellor  Livingston  became 
the  witness  of  his  solemn  appeal  to 
heaven,  that  the  laws  should  be 
faithfully  administered. 

The  appointment  of  Chancellor 
Livingston  to  the  court  of  France, 
was  one  of  the  first  acts  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration of  Jefferson.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  the  youthful  conqueror 
of  Italy,  was  at  this  time  First  Con- 
sul of  the  French  repubUc  At  his 
court,  which  rivalled  m  magnificence 
and  splendor  the  most  august  courts 
of  Europe  the  Chancellor  at  once 
concihatea  the  good  feelings  of  that 
extraordinary  man,  by  the  amenity 
of  his  manners,  and  promoted  the 
best  interests  of  his  country,  by  per- 
severing and  enlightened  exertions. 
During  the  short-lived  peace  of  Ami- 
ens, Paris  was  visited  by  the  refined 
and  intelligent  from  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world ;  and  here  the  Chan- 
cellor found  leisure,  amidst  the  duties 
of  official  station,  to  cultivate  those 
ornate  studies,  for  which  that  capital 
furnishes  every  facility.  On  the  day 
of  a  great  levee,  which  assembled  at 
the  Tuilleries,  says  the  biogra[)ber 
of  Fox,  the  numerous  representatives 
of  nations  and  strangers  from  every 
country,  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  now  estab- 
lished as  the  sole  head  of  the  govern- 
ment, the  American  ambassador,  Mr. 
Livingston,  plain  and  simple  in  man- 
ners and  dress,  represented  his  re- 
public with  propriety  and  dignity. 

In  that  important  negociation  with 
the  government  of  France,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  ac^utsirion  of  Louisiana, 
Chancellor  Livmgston  was  the  pro- 
minent and  efficient  agent.  Its 
transfer  by  the  Spanish  government 
to  France,  in  1802,  had  ercited  the 
most  lively  feelings  of  the  American 
republic.  By  this  unexpected  mea- 
sure, they  were  made  the  neighbors 
to  a  power,  which,  under  the  giant 
energies  of  the  First  Consul,  threat- 
ened, in  case  of  rupture,  the  very  ex- 
istence of'  our  republic.  Immedi- 
atclv  preceding  the  entrance  into  it 
of  tne  French  authoriti(-s,  the  Span- 
ish powers  prohibitetl  the  inhabitants 
of  the  westrrn  country  the  use  of 
New-Orleans  as  a  place  of  deposit 
for  their  nrod'i'rrio"*,  contrary  to  the 
treaty  with  his  Cntholi'^  majesty. 
A  unversal  spirit  of  indignntton  ani- 


mated the  American  people;  and 
there  were  not  wanting  tnose  who 
recommended  an  immediate  recourse 
to  arms.  ^The  discussions  on  this 
question  in  the  congress  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  elicited  debates,  in  which 
De  Witt  Clinton  and  Qouvemeur 
Morris,  representatives  of  this  state 
in  the  American  Senate,  sustained 
the  different  views  of  the  rival  parties 
of  this  country.  In  pursuance  of  the 
sounder  counsels  of  those  who  urged 
the  propriety  of  negociation  and 
peace,  tne  Executive  of  the  United 
States  d^uted,  as  minister  to  the 
Court  of  France,  the  late  President 
Monroe;  but  previous  to  his  arrival, 
Mr.  Livingston,  in  an  elaborate  and 
interesting  memoir,  addressed  to  the 
French  government,  had  prepared 
them  for  the  cession  of  the  great- 
er part  of  Louisiana.  To  further 
this  great  object,  he  had  also  per- 
sonally importimed  the  First  Con- 
sul. 

The  result  of  Chancellor  Living- 
ston's efforts  was  prompt  and  kjc- 
cessful.  On  the  6th  of  April,  the 
First  Consul  announced  to  his  bu- 
reau of  state,  his  determination  to 
sell  whatever  of  American  territory 
he  had  obtained  from  Spain.  Seven 
days  afterwards,  Mr.  Monroe  arrived 
in  Paris,  and  gave  the  consent  of  the 
American  government  to  this  nego- 
ciation. The  menacing  posture  of 
affairs  between  France  and  England 
facilitated  the  objects  of  these  ar- 
rangements, and  resulted  in  the  trans- 
fer of  the  entire  country  to  the  Ame- 
rican republic,  for  a  sum  less  than 
was  adequate  for  the  preparation  of 
a  single  campaign. 

By  this  important  treaty,  contrary 
to  tne  anticipations  of  the  timid  or 
interested,  the  confederacy  of  our 
states  was  placed  on  an  invulnerable 
basis ;  territory  was  added  to  our 
country,  nearly  equal  in  extent  to 
that  of  the  original  states  of  our 
union;  and  the  blessings  of  free  gov* 
emment  secured  to  millions,  who  nad 
otherwise  groaned  under  the  vassal- 
age of  foreign  dominion.  The  vast 
deserts  of  Louisiana  are  daily  becom- 
ing the  cheerful  residence  of  an  intel- 
ligent and  Christian  population,  vrith 
Amencan  blood  flowing  in  their  veins, 
and  beating  responsive  to  republican 
feeling ;  and  the  field  of  New-Or- 
leans IS  now  added  to  those  of  Bun- 
ker Hill,  Stillwater,  and  Chippeway, 
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as  trophies  of  American  valor  and 
patriotism. 

Afier  the  signing  of  this  erentfiil 
treaty,  the  three  ministers  arose,  says 
one  of  thein,  the  Count  Marbois, 
when  Mr.  Livingston,  expressing  the 
general  satisfaction,  saio,  with  pro- 
phetic sagacitv,  ^*  We  have  lived  long, 
but  this  is  the  noblest  work  of  our 
whole  lives.  The  treaty  which  we 
ha  ve  just  signed  has  not  been  obtained 
by  art,  or  dictated  by  force  ;  equally 
advantageous  to  the  two  contracting 
parties,  it  will  change  vast  solitudes 
mto  flourishing  districts.  From  this 
day,  the  United  States  take  their 
place  amone  the  powers  of  the  first 
rank ;  the  English  lose  all  exclusive 
mfiuence  in  the  atiairs  of  America. 
Thus  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
European  rivalries  and  animosities  is 
about  to  cease.  The  United  States 
will  re-establish  the  maritime  rights 
of  all  the  world,  which  are  now 
usur])ed  by  a  single  nation.  These 
treaties  will  thus  oe  a  guarantee  of 
peace  and  concord  among  commer- 
cial stales.  The  instruments  which 
we  have  just  signed,  will  cause  no 
tears  to  be  shed ;  they  prepare  ages 
of  happiness  for  innumerable  genera- 
tions of  human  creatures.  The  Mis- 
sissippi and  Missouri  will  sec  them 
succeed  one  another,  and  multiply, 
truly  worthy  of  the  regard  of  Provi- 
dence, in  the  bosom  ot  equality,  un- 
der just  laws,  freed  from  the  errors 
of  superstition  and  the  scourges  of 
bad  government." 

The  consequences  of  this  act  did 
not  escape  the  penetration  of  the  First 
Consul.  "This  accession  of  terri- 
tory," said  he,  "  strengthens  forever 
the  power  of  the  Unit^  States,  and 
I  have  just  given' to  England  a  mari- 
time rival  that  will  sooner  or  later 
humble  her  pride." 

The  official  duties  of  Resident  Mi- 
nister at  Paris,  did  not  prevent  Chan- 
cellor Livingston  from  bestowing  his 
attention  to  those  objects  of  taste 
congenial  to  his  feelings,  and  benefi- 
cial to  his  country.  To  the  American 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  established 
in  New- York,  in  1801,  he  added  the- 
excellent  collection  of  busts  and 
statues  which  are  now  the  boast  of 
that  institution,  and  was  instrumen- 
ta!  «  I  p  ^curinc;,  from  the  librrnlity 
of  the  First  Consul,  its  rich  paintings 
and  prints.  He  continued  through 
\f«  devoted  to  its  interests)  and  was 


for  many  years  its  cliief  officer.  To 
the  transttctiona  of  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Useful  Arts,  esta* 
blished  in  1793,  chiefly  through  his 
exertions,  he  contributed  many  ap- 
propriate papers,  and,  during  his  resi- 
dence  abroad,  enriched  our  agriculture 
with  the  improvements  of  French 
husbandry. 

The  last  effort  of  his  pen  was  his 
Paper  on  A^rriculturc,  written  but  a 
few  days  before  his  fatal  illness.  In 
this  spirited  essay,  he  vindicates  the 
climate,  soil,  and  capabilities  of  his 
native  country.  He  shows  the  value 
of  horticultural  labor,  and  demon- 
strates the  reciprocal  connexions  be- 
tween agriculture  and  manufactures. 
The  inherent  fertility  and  the  indice- 
nious  resource  of  the  country,  are  the 
themes  of  his  admiration  and  eulogy. 
He  was  among  the  earliest,  with 
Judge  Peters,  to  employ  gypsum  as 
the  means  of  fertilizing  soils;  and 
the  introduction  of  clover,  and  a  bet- 
ter breed  of  domestic  cattle,  attest  his 
vigilant  and  enlightened  zeal. 

One  other  benefit  conferred  on 
mankind,  will,  of  itself,  convey  the 
name  of  Chancellor  Livingston  to  the 
remotest  posterity ;  his  c^-operation 
with  Robert  Fulton,  in  effecting  the 
successful  application  of  steam  navi- 
gation, the  most  important  improve- 
ment since  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  only  inferior  in  lasting  conse- 
quences to  mankind.  By  it  the  sreat 
community  of  nations  is  bound  to- 
gether by  commercial  and  social  in- 
tercourse ;  the  arts  of  war  are  made 
(o  yield  to  the  profitable  pursuits  of 
peace;  universal  civilization,  univer- 
sal education,  and  the  benign  influ- 
ence of  religion  conveyed  to  every 
land. 

"The  connexion  between  Living- 
ston and  Fulton,"  says  the  lamented 
Clinton,  "  realized  to*a  great  degree, 
the  vision  of  the  poet.  All  fornier 
experiments  had  failed,  and  the  genius 
of  Fulton,  aided  and  fostered  by  the 
public  spirit  and  discernment  of  Liv- 
mgston,  created  one  of  the  greatest 
accommodations  for  the  benefit  of 
mankind.  These  illustrious  men 
will  be  considered,  through  all  time, 
as  the  benefactors  of  the  world," 

The  leisure  hours  of  Chancellor 
Livingston  wero  dov'>ted  to  every  va 
riety  of  science,  arts,  and  hterature. 
The  heroic  authors  of  antiquity,  Ho- 
mer and  Virgil,  Demosthenes  and 
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Cicero,  were  among  those  which  con* 
ihbuted  10  improve  his  taste  and  ex- 

Eand  bis  thought  and  feeling.  His 
istoricai  researches  were  various  and 
extensive.  All  this  was  not  effected 
without  unremitting  industry.  Ever/ 
interval  of  time  afforded  from  the 
duties  and  cares  of  public  life,  was 
devoted,  with  scrupulous  fidelity,  to 
add  to  his  stores  of  knowledge.  Like 
the  Chancellor  D'Aguesseau,  in  va- 
riety of  pursuit,  he  found  that  relaxa- 
tion which  otners  seek  in  pleasure 
and  amusement. 

The  style  of  his  oratory  was  chaste 
and  classical,  and  of  that  persuasive 
kind  which  the  father  of  poetry  as- 
cribes to  Nestor.  All  who  were  wit- 
nesses, testify  to  the  mule  attention 
with  which  he  rivetted  his  auditors. 
But  he  chiefly  delighted  in  the  pathe- 
tic, and  often,  b]^  nis  appeals  to  the 
sympathies  of  his  hearers,  counter- 
acted the  most  powerful  prejudices. 
His  acknowledged  integrity  and  pa- 
inotisui  doubtless  added  force  to  all 
he  uttered.  Franklin  termed  him 
the  American  Cicero :  in  him  were 
united  all  those  qualities  which,  ac- 
cording to  that  dlustrious  Roman, 
are  necessary  in  the  perfect  orator. 

After  a  life,  every  portion  of  which 
was  devoted  to  the  benefit  of  his  fel- 
low man,  he  paid  the  last  debt  to  na- 
ture, at  his  seat,  at  Clermont,  on  the 
26th  of  February,  1813. 

Thus  it  appears,  from  this  imperfect 
tribute,  that  the  late  Chancellor  Liv- 
ingston was  an  active  agent  in  the 
most  momentous  events  that  have 
influenced  the  destinies  of  mankind. 
Of  the  congress  of  1776,  which  re- 
solved that  these  states  were  free  and 
independent,  he  was  a  distinguished 
member,  and  belonged  to  that  com- 
mittee which  framed  the  declaration 
of  our  grievances  and  rights, — and 
which  will  transmit  their  names  to 
the  latest  posterity :  of  the  conven- 
tion of  New- York  which  formed  the 
constitution  of  our  state — the  best 
devised  scheme  of  polity  known  to 
the  world ;  of  a  subsequent  conven- 
tion, which  ratified  the  constitution 
of  tne  United  States,  devised  by  the 
wisdom  of  Hamilton  and  Madison. 
The  important  actor  in  a  neg^ociation, 
whirh  aoubhd  our  country  in  extent, 
and,  I  trust,  hus  rendeicil  it  forever 
secure  from  foreign  intrusion;  the 
coadjutor  in  that  noblest  of  all  im- 
provements m  mechanics,  by  which 


time  and  space  are  annihilated— the 
invention  of  steam  navigation. 

In  Mr.  Livingston,  to  the  proud 
character  of  integrity,  honor,  and 
disinterestedness,  were  added  the 
mild,  yet  ennobling  features  of  reli- 
gion. An  inquiring  believer  in  its 
truth,  an  exemplar  of  its  gentle  effects 
on  the  character,  he  daily  sought  its 
consolations,  and  strengthened  his 
pions  resolutions  in  the  rich  inherit- 
ance it  promises.  He  was  devoted 
to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
from  an  enlightened  preference  of  its 
doctrines  and  discipline,  without  hos- 
tile feelings  to  those  who  trust  to  other 
guides  in  religion  than  Chillingworlh 
and  Hooker. 

Chancellor  Livingston,  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  was  in  the  66th  year  of 
his  age.  His  person  was  tall  and 
commanding,  and  of  patrician  digni- 
ty. Ghsntle  and  courteous  in  his 
manners,  pure  and  upright  in  his 
morals.  His  benefactions  to  the  poor 
were  numerous  and  unostentatious. 
In  his  life  without  reproach,  victori- 
ous in  death  over  its  terrors. 

Thomas  Lynch  was  born  in  South 
Carolina,  on  the  5th  of  August,  1749. 
After  receiving  the  rudiments  of  edu- 
cation, he  was  sent  to  England  to 
finish  his  studies.  He  passed  from 
Eton  to  Cambridge,  and  received  the 
honors  of  the  University  in  due  course. 
He  graduated  with  hieh  reputation, 
and  took  his  tour  on  toe  continent, 
from  which  he  returned  to  England, 
and  commenced  the  study  oi  law 
In  1772,  he  returned  home,  an  accom- 
plished gentleman.  Such  men  were 
wanted ;  and  he  was  soon  called  to 
exercise  the  talents  he  possessed.  Ho 
commenced  his  public  career  as  a 
soldier ;  but  was  taken  from  the  camp 
to  serve  in  Congress,  of  whirh  body 
he  was  a  member  when  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed. 
From  ill  health  he  left  South  Caroli- 
na for  the  West  Indies,  with  his  wife, 
but  the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed  was 
never  hoard  from.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  high  promise. 

Richard  W.  Mead,  whose  name 
has  been  extensively  known  in  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  as  a 
claimant  for  a  large  sum  on  the 
American  government  under  the 
Spanish  treaty  for  the  cessic/U  of  the 
Floridas,  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  | 
in  1771.  He  was  the  son  of  a  mer- 
chant of  that  city,  and  grandson  of 
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the  celebrated  merchaDt  Fitz- Sum- 
mons, who,  with  Stephen  Higgin- 
son,  a  merchant  of  Boston,  was  in 
the  first  congress;  and  they  were 
the  principal  "members  who  first  ar- 
ranged the  details  of  our  revenue 
laws,  for  the  benefit  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Mead  entered  into  commercial 
business  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
at  first  met  with  success,  and  then 
with  some  sad  reverses  of  fortune ; 
and  then  pushed  his  enterprise  into 
Spain.  He  was  there  when  the 
king  Aed  and  went  to  France,  and 
was  detained  as  a  prisoner. 

In  a  time  of  public  distress,  he  was 
a  commission  merchant,  and  ad- 
vanced large  sums  for  the  support  of 
the  armies  of  the  Cortes.  By  mis- 
understandings, and  political  in- 
trigues, he  was  on  the  restoration  of 
the  Jeing,  incarcerated  for  several 
years.  For  many  months,  he  ex- 
pected every  hour  to  be  called  to  the 
Bcafibld,  although  he  had  committed 
no  crime;  but  at  length,  by  tlie  in- 
tervention of  the  government  of  the 
United  States,  he  was  released,  and 
his  accounts  against  the  authorities 
of  Spain  liquidated ;  and,  as  is  fairly 
proved  by  the  president  of  the  Cor- 
tes, and  our  minister  at  that  time, 
Mr.  Forsyth,  were  intended  to  be  in- 
cluded under  the  treaty ;  yet  the 
commissioners,  fully  acknowledging 
the  justice  of  his  claim,  refused  to 
consider  it  under  their  commission, 
and  referred  him  to  congnress  for  his 
indemnity.  For  several  years  he 
prosecuted  his  claims  before  that 
body  with  energy  and  good  faith, 
but  the  amount  was  startung  and  he 
did  not  succeed  in  having  it  allowed, 
although  a  great  majoniy  confessed 
that  it  was  a  just  claim  against  the 
United  States,  or  against  the  govern- 
ment of  Spain.  Long  imprisonment 
had  undermined  his  once  vigorous 
constitution,  and  hope  deferred,  broke 
his  heart.  He  died  m  June^  1828,  be- 
fore he  had  brought  his  business  to  a 
close.  One  night  in  his  prison,  when 
he  expected  the  next  day  would  be 
his  last,  he  leaned  his  head  upon  his 
hand^  and  calmly  prepared  niraself 
for  his  fate.  His  hair  was  then  a 
brilliant  chesnut  color— scarcely  had 
a  gray  hair  appeared ;  but  in  the 
mornins:,  to  his  astonishment,  the 
yerjr  print  of  his  fingers  were  marked 
in  his  hair  by  almost  a  perfect  white. 
Soon  afu^r  this  his  haur  all  turned 


grav,  then  white;  but  during  the 
night  we  mention,  he  had  felt  a  per- 
fect resignation  to  his  fate,  and 
thought  he  had  sufliered  less  than  he 
had  many  times  before.  Philoso- 
phers must  settle  the  cause— we  onl^ 
slate  the  fact  as  we  heard  it  from  his 
own  mouth,  and  he  was  a  man  ot 
the  most  unquestionable  veracity. 
In  society,  Mr.  Mead  was  a  person 
of  cultivated  mind,  of  the  most  gen- 
tlemanly deportment,  and  of  finished 
manners.  In  all  his  dealing,  he  was 
above  all  the  little  affairs  of  trafiHc, 
and  seemed  made  for  great  business. 
He  suffered  much  from  the  gout,  but 
never  repined — much  from  the  ingra- 
titude of  men, — ^but  he  always  ap- 
peared as  one  who,  in  sufertne  all 
had  sufered  nothing, — his  biooaand 
judgment  were  so  well  commingled, 
"We  trust  that  a  just  government  will, 
in  due  time,  liquidate  his  claim,  now 
belonging  to  his  family,  and  make 
them  happy,  if  he  is  beyond  the 
reach  of  courtesy  or  justice.  Hun- 
dreds now  living  can  bear  testimony 
to  his  noble  generosity,  and  some  to 
his  friendly  munificence.  His  ac- 
quirements were  extensive — ^hismind 
vigorous  and  exalted.  In  the  dark 
hours  of  the  Spanish  struggle  for 
emancipation,  he  was  the  mend  of 
the  rights  of  man,  and  without  a  parti- 
cle of  fanaticism,  was  always  the 
champion  of  liberty.  The  generous 
and  the  great  often  pass  away  in  the 
sweeping  tide  of  misfortune,  while 
the  mean  and  contemptible,  crah-likc, 
cling  to  the  rocks  and  the  shore, 
and  are  kept  alive. 

Edwabd  Miller.  In  recording 
the  hfe  and  character  of  this  eminent 
physician,  we  derive  our  materials 
not  from  the  uncertainty  of  report, 
or  of  tradition,  but  from  personal  ob- 
servation and  experience,  such  as 
habits  of  daily  intercourse  have  fur- 
nished us:  tne  authenticity  of  our 
materials  may  therefore  be  depended 
upon  ;  and  tne  opinions  we  express 
are  what  our  judgment  dictat^  so 
far  as  our  judgment  is  competent  to 
direct  us.  There  appears  to  be  pecu- 
liar propriety  in  holding  up  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr.  Miller  for  general  imi- 
taUon.  Our  country  has  yet  pro- 
duced but  few  in  whom  were  to  be 
found  more  eminent  talents  as  a 
physician,  and  more  |[eneral  informa- 
tion as  a  scholar,  umted  with  unble- 
mished integrity  of  conduct,  and  the 
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greatest  urbanity  of  deportment 
May  the  humble  and  unadorned  nar- 
rative of  his  life  awaken  the  sensi- 
bility and  rouse  the  generous  emuia 
tion  of  youth,  to  imitate  his  virtues 
and  profit  by  his  example. 

Eaward  Miller  was  born  at  Dover, 
in  the  state  of  Delaware,  on  the  9tb 
of  May,  1760.  He  was  the  son  of 
the  Rev.  John  Miller,  and  of  Mary 
Miliington,  his  wife.  His  father  bore 
the  relation  of  pastor  to  the  Presbyte- 
rian church  ia  that  place,  with  exem- 
plary diligence  and  piety,  for  more 
than  forty-ihree  years.  His  parents 
had  nine  children,  seven  sons  and 
two  daughters ;  of  whom,  only  one 
son  and  one  daughter  now  survive. 
Of  his  six  brothers,  two  died  in  in- 
fancy. His  eldest  brother,  John,  who 
was  bred  a  physician,  and  who  en- 
tered the  American  army  as  a  volun- 
teer surgeon,  in  1776,  died  in  Februa- 
ry, 1777,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of 
his  age,  while  on  his  way  from  the 
camp  in  New-Jersey  to  pay  a  short 
visit  to  his  parents.  His  next  eldest 
brother,  Joseph,  who  was  a  counsel- 
lor at  law,  and  more  than  once  a 
member  of  the  legislature  of  his  na- 
tive state,  died  at  Wilmingtonj  in  De- 
laware, of  the  yellow  fever,  m  Sep- 
tember, 1798,  a  few  weeks  after  his 
nianiage,  and  in  the  thirty-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  His  youngest  bro- 
ther, James,  who  was  also  bred  to 
the  law,  died  of  a  pulmonary  con- 
sumption, in  the  twenty-third  ^ear 
of  his  age,  at  South-Carolina,  whith- 
er he  had  gone  for  his  health,  in 
1795,  just  as  he  had  concluded  his 
studies,  and  was  about  to  enter  on 
the  business  of  his  profession.  Tliese 
three  brothers  were  all  of  them  men 
of  superior  talents,  and  enjoyed,  in  a 
very  high  de^ee,  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  their  native  state.  His 
only  surviving  brother  is  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Samuel  MUler,  of  New- York,  of 
whose  learning,  talents  and  profes- 
sional eminence  it  is  unnecessary,  in 
this  place,  to  make  mention:  they 
are  displayed  in  his  various  writings 
on  theology  and  general  science; 
among  which  may  be  particularly 
notic^  his  Brief  Retrospect  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  a  performance 
deservedly  placed  among  the  number 
of  those  that  have  most  successfully 
vindicated  the  literary  character  of 
America. 

Edward  Miller,  the  subject  of  these 


memoirs,  passed  the  first  foureen 
years  of  his  life  under  his  paternal 
roof,  and  commenced  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  Latin  and  Greek  lan- 
guages, under  the  direction  of  his 
father,  who  was  a  good  Latin,  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  scholar.  At  about  the 
abovementioned  age,  he  was  sent  to 
an  academy  of  high  reputation,  at 
Newark,  in  Delaware,  which  fiou- 
rished  for  a  number  of  years  under 
the  care  of  the  Rev.  Drs.  Francis 
Allison  and  Alexander  M'Dowell. 
In  this  academy,  the  arts  and  scien- 
ces as  well  as  the  lanjgruages  were 
taught ;  but  it  was  particularly  cele- 
brated for  classical  literature,  and  it 
is  no  inconsiderable  encomium  to  say 
that  a  great  number  of  the  most  pro- 
found  and  erudite  scholars  of  our 
country,  acquired  their  knowledge  at 
this  institution.  Indeed  it  was  a  col- 
lege in  every  thing  else  but  in  name. 

On  leaving  the  academy  where  he 
greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his 
partiality  for,  and  his  skill  in  classi- 
cal Uterature,  a  partiality  which  he 
manifested  to  the  end  of  life,  he  com- 
menced the  study  of  medicine,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  Charles  Ridgelv, 
an  eminent  physician  in  Dover.'  lie 
soon  acquired  a  high  character  as  a 
student  of  medicine,  and  gained  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  his  fellow 
companions ;  and  Dr.  Ridgely,  with 
that  urbanity  and  hberality  which 
greatly  distinguished  him,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  talents  and  deport- 
ment of  the  youthful  votary  of  tho 
healing  art,  that  he  made  oilers  t'^ 
him  of  the  most  liberal  kind,  ana 
always  treated  him  as  a  favorite  pu- 
pil. About  this  time,  he  attended 
two  courses  of  medical  lectures  in 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania. 

On  completing  his  medical  studies, 
or  rather  as  a  mean  of  extending 
and  completing  them,  Edward  Miller 
spent  about  a  year,  in  1781  and  178*, 
in  the  military  hospital  at  Baskmg- 
ridge  in  New-Jersey,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  surgeon's  mate.  In  the  summer 
of  1782,  ne  went  to  France,  as  the 
surgeon  of  an  armed  ship.  On  that 
voyage,  and  while  in  France,  ho 
learned  the  French  language,  wtiich 
he  afterwards  cultivated  and  retained, 
and  which  ho  spoke  with  great  fluen- 
cy.  On  his  return  from  France,  hi 
the  summer  of  1783,  he  entered  on 
the  practice  of  medicine,  first  in  So- 
merset county,  in  Maryland,   and 
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afterwards  in  his  native  town,  Dover. 
In  this  lattc  place  he  settled  about 
the  year  1786.  In  1785,  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
medicine  in  the  university  of  Penn- 
sylvania. According  to  a  regulation 
then  in  force,  it  was  necessary  for 
that  honor  to  precede  the  degree  ol 
doctor  in  medicine,  at  least  three  or 
four  years.  In  1789,  he  was  gradua- 
ted doctor  in  medicine  in  the  same 
institution.  On  this  occasion,  having 
undergone  the  usual  examinations, 
he  suomitted,  and  afterwards  pub- 
lished, a  Latm  Inaugural  Disserta- 
rion,  Dc  Phyeconia  t^lenica.  When 
it  is  considered  that  he  wrote  this  ex- 
ercise wholly  himself,  without  the 
smallest  assistance  from  any  one; 
and  that  amidst  the  duties  of  an  ac- 
tive life,  he  had  been  out  of  tlie  habit 
o(  writing  Latin  for  a  number  of 
Years,  it  anbrds  ample  evidence  that 
nis  early  initiation  into  that  language 
had  been  of  no  slight  or  ormnary 
kind.  In  Dover  he  spent  ten  years; 
the  greater  part  of  the  time  in  an  ex- 
tensive and  successful  practice.  Here, 
however,  as  during  the  whole  coursj 
of  his  life,  he  manitested  a  great  thirst 
for  general  knowledge,  and  especially 
for  medical  discovery  and  improve- 
ment. He  generally  visited  Phila- 
delphia, at  least  once  a  year,  sought 
tor  all  the  new  publications  within 
nis  reach,  sent  to  Europe  for  those 
which  he  needed  and  could  not  pro- 
cure in  America,  and  at  that  early 
period,  began  that  correspondence 
with  eminent  physicians  bevond  the 
Atlantic,  which  he  continu^  and  ex- 
tended as  long  as  he  lived. 

In  the  year  1796,  he  removed  to  the 
city  of  New- York,  a  sii nation  which 
aHonled  him  a  greater  field  for  the 
exercise  of  his  talents,  and  an  oppor- 
tunity of  enjoying  the  society  of  his 
only  surviving  brother.  Besides  dis- 
charging the  practical  duties  of  his 
profession,  he  now  devoted  himself 
more  closely  to  the  cultivation  and 
extension  ol  the  science  of  medicine. 
In  a  few  months  after  his  removal  to 
this  city,  he  commenced,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Dr.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  E.  H. 
Smith,  the  publication  of  the  Ameri- 
can Repository,  the  first  journal  of 
the  kind  established  in  this  country. 
Though  shortly  deprived  by  death  of 
his  much  lamented  associates  Dr. 
Smith,  he,  in  connexion  witn  his 
learned  and  able  colleague,  continued 


the  management  of  that  work,  with 
distinguished  success,  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years.  In  1803,  he  was  ap^ 
pointed  resident  physician  for  the  ciiy 
of  New- York,  which  office  he  con- 
tinued to  hold,  with  the  interaiission 
of  one  year  to  the  close  of  his  life. 
In  1805,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  ; 
and.  upon  the  organization  of  the 
College  of  Pliysicians  and  Surgeons 
of  New- York,  was  appointed,  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  professor  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  physic  in 
that  institution.  In  1909,  he  was 
chosen  one  of  the  physicians,  and  a 
clinical  teacher  in  the  New-York 
Hospital. 

While  thus  engaged  in  the  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  his  profession,  he  was 
attacked  about  a  month  previous  to 
his  death,  with  symptoms  of  pneu- 
monia, which  yielded  to  the  ordinary 
treatment  pursued  in  that  disease. 
His  complaint  however  soon  returned 
with  increased  violence,  assuming 
the  typhoid  character,  attended  with 
considerable  irritation  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  great  prostrauon  of 
strength.  In  this  condition  he  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  his  dissolu- 
tion, which  took  place  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  17th  of  March,  1812,  in  the 
fifty-second  year  of  his  age. 

His  chii'f  publications  wete,  an  In- 
aus^ural  Dissertation,  Ue  Physconia 
Splenica^  printed  in  1789.  His  Re- 
port on  the  Malignant  Yellow  Fever 
which  prevailed  in  New- York  in  1805, 
in  a  letter  to  Giov.  Lewis,  printed  in 
1803.  His  papers  in  the  Medical  Re- 
pository; and  the  Appendix  to  Dr. 
Thomas's  Practice  of  Physic,  con- 
taining chiefly  the  abovementioned 
"R<^pori,"  printed  in  1811. 

From  the  review  of  the  life  and 
literary  labors  of  Dr.  Miller,  let  us 
now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  his 
character.  Whether  we  consider  Dr. 
Miller  as  a  physician  or  as  a  man  ; 
whether  in  the  walks  of  public  or  in 
private  life,  he  has  equal  claims  to 
our  respect  and  admiration.  Endow- 
ed by  nature  with  a  mind  at  once 
quick  in  its  perceptions  and  compre- 
hensive in  its  views,  and  with  a  me- 
mory extremely  retentive  and  accu- 
rate, h#»  acquired  from  his  great  thirst 
for  knowledge  and  devotedness  to 
study,  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  science  of  medicine.  From  his 
proficiency  in  the  Greek  and  Latin 
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languages,  and  in  those  of  modern 
Curopt^  he  was  enabled  to  obtain 
ready  access  to  the  treasuresof  know- 
ledge contained  in  the  writers  of  those 
aauons.  This  knowledge  he  partica- 
brly  displayed  in  his  public  instruc- 
tioos  as  a  teacher.  Of  his  merits,  in 
iie  immediate  exercise  of  the  duties 
If  his  profession,  it  is  unnecessary  to 
^ter  mto  any  minuteness  of  detail. 
To  his  comprehensive  knowledge,  he 
added  a  patient  attention  to  the  safe- 
ty of  those  committed  to  his  care, 
and  ever  retained  a  high  sense  of  the 
resiionsibility  attached  to  the  medical 
character.  To  an  address  the  most 
engaging,  from  a  happy  union  of  dig- 
nity, respectfulness,  and  ease,  was 
added  a  gravity  of  deportment  that 
evinced  a  due  concern  for  the  dis- 
tresses of  those  whom  he  was  called 
upon  to  relieve.  The  kindred  sym- 
pathy which  his  feelings  constantly 
manifested,  and  tlie  encouragement 
and  consolation  which  the  sensihiUt^y 
of  his  heart  and  the  resources  of  his 
cultivated  mind  always  supplied,  en- 
abled him  to  discharge  the  double 
duties  of  the  friend  and  physician, 
and  alike  to  minister  relief  to  the 
afflictions  of  the  mind,  with  no  less 
efBcacy  than  to  the  diseases  of  the 
body. 

Tne  distinction  which  Dr.  Miller 
attained  did  not  depend  upon  his  ac- 
quaintance with  those  branches  of 
knowledge  only  which  belong  to  his 
profession ;  they  indeed  were  the  ob- 
jects of  his  pnmary  attention,  but 
there  were  otner  objects  of  which  he 
was  far  from  being  neglectful.  Be- 
lieving that  liberal  and  elegant  studies 
give  additional  lustre  to  character, 
and  ennoble  professional  reputation, 
he  devoted  a  considerable  portion  of 
his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  general 
science  and  the  ornamental  parts  of 
literature.  From  his  writings,  an 
idea  may  be  formed  of  his  hterary 
qualifications,  and  his  various  accom- 
plishments as  a  scholar.  Their  chief 
object  was  a  defence  of  the  doctrine 
of  the  domestic  origin  of  yellow 
feyer,  and  the  non-contagious  nature 
of  that  disease,  a  doctrine  of  which 
he  and  Dr.  Rush  are  acknowledged 
the  most  zealous  and  successful  ad- 
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Defendi  poMent,  eiiun  baode'feim  fuiMCot 

But  however  highly  Dr.  Miller  was 
fo  be  admired  for  the  endowments  of 


his  understanding  and  his  various  at- 
tainments, the  sentiments  of  affec- 
don  and  esteem  are  more  forcibly 
excited  by  the  exalted  quahties  which 
adorned  his  moral  nature.  In  every 
relation  of  lif^^,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, he  was  unifonnly  guided  by 
principles  of  the  purest  integrity.  No 
man  seems  to  have  been  more  sensi- 
ble of  the  dignity  of  his  profession, 
and  no  one  was  ever  more  guarded 
lest  that  dignity  be  sullied.  In  his 
poUtical  opimons  he  was  uniform  and 
decided,  yet  the  spirit  of  party  never 
so  far  influenced  nim  as  to  become 
the  mountebank  politician.  Such 
conduct  he  considered  incompatible 
with  the  character  of  a  physician. 
His  fellow  citizens  manifested  a 
grateful  sense  of  his  worth,  and  ap- 
pointed him  for  a  scries  of  years  to 
an  office  of  high  respectability.  De- 
spising the  low  artifices  by  which 
many  obtain  professional  practice, 
he  was  distinguished  for  his  fine  sense 
of  propriety  and  honor  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  brethren  of  the  facul- 
ty. The  writer  of  this  imperfect 
sketch,  who  has  often  witnessed  his 
delicacy  in  this  respect,  would  do 
injustice  to  his  own  feelings  were  he 
not  to  state,  that  his  deportment  con- 
ciliated the  affection  of  all,  and  is 
worthy  of  universal  imitation.  As 
a  philanthropist,  he  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive chanty  to  the  poor  in  gratui- 
tous medical  services.  It  were  need- 
less to  dwell  upon  his  character,  as 
displayed  in  the  circle  of  his  imme- 
diate friends,  whom  the  ties  of  con- 
sanguinity, or  whom  similar  inclina- 
tions and  pursuits  had  united  in  the 
bond  of  friendship.  He  evinced  all 
the  energies  of  social  affection;  he 
loved  with  all  the  warmth  of  frater- 
nal kindness. — American  Medical 
and  Philoso^ieal  Register, 

Arthur  Miodlbton  was  bom  m 
South  Carolina  in  1743.  He  was 
sent  in  early  life  to  England  to  re- 
ceive his  education.  He  went  from 
Westminster  to  Cambridge,  and  had 
the  reputation  of  being  a  good  scho- 
lar. He  travelled  after  leaving  the 
University,  and  in  1773,  returned 
home,  and  settled  in  his  native  state. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolu- 
tion, he  proved  himself  a  patriot,  al- 
though he  had  much  to  lose.  In 
1776,  he  was  sent  to  the  Continental 
Congress,  and  was  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Indepenoence. 
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His  property  suifered  much  during 
the  war ;  and  when  Charleston  was 
taken,  he  was  made  a  prisoner.  On 
his  reiurn  his  constituents  still  de- 
lighted to  honor  him;  and  he  was 
never  out  of  their  sight  until  the  day 
of  his  death,  which  happened  the  1st 
of  January,  17B7.  He  was  a  staunch 
patriot,  and  an  accomplished  gentle- 
man. 

Samuel  Latham  MrrcmLL  L.L.D. 
There  are  some  men  who  are  prais- 
ed and  satyrized,  and  yet  resorted 
to  on  all  occasions,  and  are  ever 
ready  to  assist  the  scientific  and  lite- 
rary, notwithstanding  they  often  feel 
wearv  and  offended  with  the  world 
whicn  does  not  always  ehow  them 
the  courtesy  that  it  should.  Among 
those  who  did  not  gain  all  the  laurels 
at  home,  that  he  should  have  had, 
while  he  was  honored  by  almost 
every  intelligent  court,  and  every 
learned  society  abroad,  was  Doctor 
Mitchill.  His  character  is  a  study, 
and  should  bo  familiar  to  all  his  coun- 
trymen. He  was  born  in  that  event- 
ful period  that  preceded  the  revolu- 
tion, when  all  the  political  elements 
were  in  effervescence,  17C4,  in  Queens 
county,  Long-Islund.  His  early  edu- 
cation was  domestic  and  private. 
During  the  period  of  his  youth,  there 
were  but  few  literary  and  scientific 
institutions  in  our  country  thai  were 
not  enibarrass«*d.  His  family  were 
Quak'  rs,  and  probably  had  no  erreat 
[  partiality  to  public  schools.  His  fa- 
I  ther  was  a  respectable  yeoman,  but 
perhaps  had  no  particular  respect  for 
the  higher  attainments  of  intelli- 
gence ;  but  young  Mitchill  found  in 
a  maternal  uncle,  Doctor  Samuel 
Latham,  after  whom  he  was  named, 
one  capable  and  willing  to  afford 
him  the  advantages  of  a  classical 
education.  By  this  kind  relative  he 
was  provided  with  instructers,  and 
most  assidiously  improved  every  op- 
portunity to  get  knowledge.  He 
not  only  became  a  ready  classical 
scholar,  but  began  early  in  life  to  in- 
vestigate nature,  and  to  Usten  with 
profound  attention  to  her  responses ; 
and  he  became  a  philosopher  before 
he  had  reached  his  twentieth  year. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  he  was 
sent  to  Europe,  to  study  the  science 
of  medicme.  He  visited  Edinburgh, 
and  found  there,  great  minds,  deeply 
intent  upon  the  study  of  his  p^oles- 
Bion;  he  attended  their  lectures  and 


soon  caught  the  spirit  that  urged  them 
onward,  and  at  once  became  distin- 
guished where  all  were  learned.  No- 
thing  escaped  his  observations,  and 
he  made  memoranda  of  every  thing 
he  saw,  heard,  or  reasoned  upon. 
These  notes  gave  him  great  advanta- 
ges over  those  who  neglect  to  make 
such  minutes,  trusting  to  their  me- 
mories, which  in  some  twenty  years 
almost  always  deceive  them.  While 
in  Europe,  he  identified  himself  with 
his  professional  brethren,  and  the 
benefit  was  quite  reciprocal,  for  he 
had  acquired,  young  as  he  was,  much 
knowledge  of  his  native  country,  and 
communicated  his  information  most 
freely  to  his  friends.  He  was  play- 
ful as  learned,  and  received  a  compli- 
ment with  no  ordinary  grace.  Wnilo 
at  the  University  to  which  Friar  Ba- 
con was  once  attached,  he  inquired 
for  the  room  in  which  that  great  nio- 
neer  of  science  was  once  lodged  ; — 
tradition  had  placed  it  over  an  arched 
way,  and  added  in  the  superstitious 
legends  of  the  times,  tliat  this  arch 
was  to  crumble  and  fall  when  a 
greater  than  Bacon  should  pass  under 
It.  The  doctor  was  aware  that  there 
was  such  a  prophecy.  The  professor 
who  was  with  him,  replied :  "  Doctor, 
we  heard  of  your  coming,  and  had  it 
taken  down."  The  doctor  bowed 
and  said  in  his  best  manner,  "  Never 
will  I  again  listen  to  the  slanders 
which  are  promulgated  by  other  in- 
stitutions against  yours,  that  you 
have  not  made  any  advances  for  cen- 
turies;— a  former  age  would  have 
permitted  it  to  fall,  when  the  fulness 
of  time  had  come ; — ^it  is  thus  that 
wisdom  counteracts  destiny." 

Doctor  Mitchill  returned  to  his  own 
country  filled  with  his  acquirements. 
His  fame  had  preceded  him,  and 
he  was  hailed  by  his  friends  in  the 
state  of  New- York  with  the  most 
flattering  attention.  Columbia  Col- 
lege gave  him  a  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts.  He  was  now  considered  as 
the  best  chemist  and  naturalist  in 
the  country.  The  good  people,  from 
old  Hendrick  down  to  this  period 
had  drank  the  waters  of  Saratoga, 
and  found  relief  from  swellings, 
pains,  and  half  an  hundred  evusi 
but  never  knew  any  thing  sHentifi- 
cally  of  the  virtues  of  these  waters 
any  more  than  those  aborisint^s  who 
drank  thoin  ten  ceniuriea  ago;  he 
now  analyzed  them  and  gave  to  ga- 
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ping  wonder  the  terms  of  science,  and 
this  no  doubt,  cured  many.  In  1792, 
the  doctor  was  elected  to  a  seat  in 
the  legislature  of  New- York,  and 
soon  alter  was  appomted  a  professor 
of  chemistr]r,  natural  history,  and 
acriculture  in  Columbia  College. 
He  was  now  fairly  before  the  public 
as  a  philosopher,  and  was  every 
where  active  in  his  duties;  as  pro- 
fessor in  Columbia  College,  he  pro- 
mulgated the  new  doctrines  of  the 
French  chemists,  and  subjected 
himself  to  severe  animadversions 
and  violent  opposition,  but  went  on 
undaunted  ana  was  in  the  end  tri- 
umphant. He  did  not  confine  him- 
selt  to  chemistry  alone,  but  went 
into  the  science  of  mineralogy,  and 
out-stripped  all  his  competitors.  He 
pursued  nis  studies  on  a  broad  scale. 
His  learned  and  celebrated  eulogist 
Dr.  Felix  Pascalis,  who  labored  with 
Mitchill  in  the  cause  of  science,  with 
a  noble  emulation  and  with  admira- 
ble success — for  nearly  forty  years — 
and  to  whom  I  am  much  indebted 
for  many  of  m^  facts  and  observa- 
tions in  this  bnef  notice,  says,  "  His 
memorable  mincralogical  report,  in 
the  year  1796,  to  the  Agricultural  So- 
ciety, which  may  be  found  entire  in 
the  Medical  Repository,  was  such  a 

f production  as  placed  its  author  on  a 
evel  with  Warren,  Bergman,  Barze- 
liers  and  Harvey.  It  comprised  a  sta- 
tistic view  of  the  boundarieSfdivisions, 
mountains,  rivers,  and  levelei,  and  the 
soils  and  minerals  of  his  native  state, 
which  might  be  converted  into  impe- 
rishable sources  of  wealth  and  indus- 
try. It  traces,  geologically,  the 
granite,  schistic,  limestone,  and  sand 
Jtone  tracts  of  the  main  land ;  and 
in  the  islands  and  alluvions,  the  pri- 
mitive and  secondary  formations,  the 
marshes,  leaches,  oversloughs,  and 
lowlands.  This  report  is  a  brief  in 
mineraloory  of  universal  knowledge ; 
all  is  explored  and  descril)ed  from  the 
highest  mountain  ridge,  or  the  craters 
of  extinct  volcanoes,  to  the  beds  of 
rivers;  from  homogeneous  earths 
and  soils,  to  precious  metals,  crystal- 
lization, gems  and  every  combina- 
tion that  has  sprung  from  the  ope- 
rations of  fire,  water,  and  of  specific 
gravity.  During  his  excursions  and 
travels,  and  out  of  his  intercourse 
with  the  learned  of  every  nation,  it 
oould  not  but  happen  that  an  immense 
niimber  of  specimens  in  the  mineral 


kingdom,  on  which  he  disseriised  so 
protbundly,  accumulated  under  his 
hands.  To  this  large  and  precious 
collection,  other  natural  curiosities  of 
a  durable  nature,  and  singular  fabri- 
cation, were  added,  until  it  formed  a 
rich  cabinet  of  organic  remains,  of 
fossil  plants,  of  shells,  of  moluscos, 
madrepores,  and  marine  productions 
of  gems,  jaspers,  agates,  crystals, 
and  all  remarkable  relics.  The  Mit- 
chillian  Cabinet,  will  no  doubt  con- 
tribute much  to  the  instruction  of 
future  generations,  and  to  tiie  plea- 
sures of  the  friends  and  lovers  of  na- 
tural history." 

Dr.  Mitchill  was  for  several  years 
a  member  o£  the  state  and  national 
legislatures,  and  was  constantly  pro- 
posing something  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge;  but  it  may  he 
said  that  he  was  in  advance  of  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  many 
of  the  schemes  he  proposed  were 
thought  visionary,  which  have  since 
been  found  wise  and  practical.  Tliis 
has  been  the  fate  of  others  before  his 
time,  and  will  be  the  lot  of  thousands 
yet  unborn. 

He  never  lost  sight  of  his  profes- 
sion and  all  the  tram  of  philosophy 
which  belongs  to  it,  even  when  he 
was  a  politician;  and  was  a  constant 
observer  of  nature^  while  his  com- 
peers were  calculating  in  what  man- 
ner they  should  conduct  the  next 
election. 

Many  notices  of  Dr.  Mitchill  ap- 
peared in  his  life  time,  some  grave 
and  others  playful.  The  following 
was  sketched  by  the  writer  of  this 
notice  a  year  or  two  since,  which  he 
takes  the  liberty  of  inserting  here. 

Doctor  Samuel  L.  Mitchill  is  a 
name  as  famihar  to  those  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  as  with  us,  on 
this;  for  he  has  received  academic 
honors  from  every  literary  and  scien- 
tific institution,  I  believe,  of  note  in 
the  world ;  and  the  doctor  himself  is 
less  understood  than  any  other  man 
living.  Some  have  laughed  at  him 
as  a  credulous,  rhapsodical  lover  of 
learning,  but  without  much  true  sci- 
ence, and  entirely  destitute  of  judg- 
ment and  common  sense.  Otners, 
and  particularly  those  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, hail  him  as  the  most  learned 
man  in  America ;  for  they  have  re- 
ceived more  information  from  him 
than  from  others,  and  it  is  natural 
they  should  suppose  that  ho  was  truly 
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at  the  head  of  our  savans  and  lite- 
rati The  doctor  has  analyzed  every 
thins  which  has  been  brought  for- 
ward for  nearly  half  a  century  past, 
in  matter  and  mind ;  and  he  cannot 
complain  if  he  should  now  be  ana- 
lyzed himself.  In  that  part  of  his 
character  which  assures  a  man  true 
respect  and  affection  from  those 
around  him,  a  kind  disposition,  and  a 
benevolent  heart,  and  a  life  of  chari- 
table deeds,  the  doctor  has  nothing 
to  fear  from  any  scrutiny.  But  to 
commence  as  the  moral  anatomist, 
upon  his  capacities,  powers,  and  or- 
ganizations, it  may  be  said  that  his 
memory  is  wonderful,  and  he  has 
stored  up  an  immense  accumulation 
of  facts  m  every  art  and  science,  and 
every  incident  m  history ;  not  con- 
tented with  this,  he  never  suffers  a 
fact  or  circumstance,  which  he  has 
taken  pains  to  treasure  in  his  memo- 
ry, to  De  there  alone ;  but  he  makes 
a  minute  of  it  on  paper,  and  puts  that 
in  a  pijsreon-hole,  to  answer  as  a 
voucher  to  Kis  memory,  if  that  should 
fail  him,  or  be  doubted  by  himself  or 
others.  From  these  meinods  he  has 
obtained  advantages  over  most  men, 
in  fact,  I  might  say,  over  anv  one  I 
ever  knew.  He  has  not  only  been 
industrious  in  this  accumulation  of 
valuable  materials,  but  his  mind  has 
been  active  in  reasoning  upon  them. 
He  is  happy  in  great  quickness  of 
perception,  and  falls  more  naturally 
mto  a  trnin  of  correct  reasoning,  than 
those  who  labor  ever  so  hard  for  it. 
He  describes  with  great  ease,  and  of- 
ten moBt  fclritously.  If  his  style  is 
Bometiiiit's  tainted  with  a  little  vani- 
ty, it  bear?  no  marks  of  arrogance. 
It  is  true  liiat  he  never  fears  to  meet 
a  subject,  however  novel,  and  it  is 
true  thnt  he  s.'ldom  touches  one  with- 
out giving  it  some  new  grace  or  or- 
nament. He  is  equally  happy 
in  giving  names  as  characteristics. 
A  monster  of  the  ocean  unknown, 
and  of  course  unnamed  by  ancients 
or  moderns,  some  ten  years  ago  was 
caught  in  our  waters;  the  doctor 
saw,  dissected  it,  and  named  it  ''the 
vampire  of  the  ocean  ;"  and  I  chal- 
lenge the  lovers  of  Buffon  to  produce 
a  more  accurnto,  lively,  and  philoso- 
phical description  in  all  that  admired 
author's  works,  than  was  given  of 
this  anomaly.  The  doctor  is  called 
ereduloufi ;  ituh^d  he  is :  but  his  is 
not  the  credulity  of  wonderiDg  igno- 


rance, that  knowing  nothing,  be 
lieves  every  thing;  whose  imagina- 
tion makes  hobgoblins  and  "e^m- 
ercu  dire ;"  ana  fears  the  powers  of 
fiends,  because  he  know  nothing  ol 
angelic  natures.  The  doctor's  cre- 
dulity, in  all  the  wonders  of  cre- 
ation, is  like  that  charged  by  the  no- 
ble Festus  upon  Paul—"  Much  learn- 
ing doth  make  thee  mad ;"  by  which 
madness,  was  meant  an  unbounded 
credulity  in  believing  a  newly  pro- 
mulgated religion,  which  was  lo  tlu 
v>ia6  a  stumbling  block  and  to  the 
Greeks  foolishness.  The  doctor's 
credulity  arose  from  knowing  more 
than  other  men.  He  was  acquaint- 
ed with  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
knew  not  where  to  fix  her  bounds. 
He  saw  that  she  was  carrying  on 
innumerable  processes,  in  an  im- 
mense laboratory,  and  could  not  say 
what  she  might  not  produce  next. 
If  he  who  knows  but  little  is  credul- 
ous, he  who  knows  much  is  more 
so.  About  forty  years  since,  a  wise 
father  whose  son  liad  been  in  India, 
heard  his  accounts  of  certain  re- 
ligionists of  that  country,  suspend- 
ing themselves  with  hooks  thrust 
through  the  flesh  of  the  ribs,  and 
swinging  for  hours  in  the  air,  said, 
"  My  dear  son,  I  believe  your  narra- 
tive fuUyt  because  you  have  been 
taught  to  tell  the  truth  ;  but  do  not 
repeat  the  story,  for  others  will  not 
believe  you  ;  it  is  too  much  for  them 
to  credU ;  wait  a  while,  and  others 
will  tell  the  tale,  and  you  may  con- 
Jirm  it  J  I  will  asmtre  you  it  is  dan- 
gerous  to  be  a  discoverer ;" — and  the 
triends  of  Fulton  beared  of  him  not 
to  persist  in  his  speciilations  on  the 
use  of  steam  engines.  Such  credu- 
lity as  Dr.  Mitchill  possesses,  has 
been  the  promoter  of  all  that  is  use- 
ful in  the  arts  and  sciences.  Te- 
cum seh  said  to  an  Indian  agent, 
"  You  tell  m«  that  you  know  how 
many  steps  it  is  round  this  earth, 
and  you  never  crossed  the  mmin' 
tains  I  Tell  me  who  is  the  mother  qf 
all  the  rivers  ;  how  deep  is  the  sea  ; 
and  when  the  sun  will  grow  old,  and 
die,  like  my  forefathers;  I  will  then 
believe  that  you  can  tell  me  how  long 
my  arms  must  be  to  embrace  my 
mother  earth."  The  agent  replied, 
''I  can  tell  you  when  yon  moon 
shall  hide  her  head,  and  become 
dark ;  and  you  will  see  the  darkneai 
1  come  on ;  and  all  yon  tribes  shall 
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see  it  also."  Tlie  wondering  savage 
adzed  the  thoucht,  and  bought  the 
secret ;  foretold  the  eclipse  to  his 
followers;  this  increased  their  con- 
fidence in  him ;  the  eclipse  happen- 
ed; his  fame  was  established;  and 
he  threatened  the  agent  and  as- 
tronomer, from  whom  he  obtained 
the  secret^  with  death,  if  he  was  not 
out  of  his  reach  forthwith.  The 
moral  is  at  hand ;  many  a  one  has 
availed  himself  of  the  doctor's  in- 
formation, calculations,  and  conjec- 
tures, and  tried  to  hide  his  own 
isnorance  in  abusing  the  source 
trom  whence  his  knowledge  flowed. 
There  is  a  vanity,  however,  m  human 
nature,  which  the  good  doctor  has 
a  share  of;  that  is,  a  desire  of  ha- 
ving: a  reputation  for  knowing  almost 
all  things :  yet  it  must  be  confisstHJ, 
that  the  doctor's  manner  is  modest 
enough. 

The  doctor  has  been  charged  with 
enthusiasm.  He  is  enthusiastic ;  but 
it  is  that  ardor  of  mind  that  wishes 
to  raise  the  standard  of  knowledge 
above  what  it  is  in  this  country,  which 
is^  indeed,  a  pardonable  enthusiasm. 
Nothing  good  or  great  was  ever 
achieved  without  it.  It  is  the  "di- 
viiu  iriAation"  which  swell  the  bo- 
soms of  the  gods  of  knowledge,  when 
they  labor  for  the  sons  of  men. 

The  doctor  is  not  only  credulous, 
inquisitive,  enthusiastic,  but  ambi- 
tious. He  wishes  this  country  to  be 
the  first  on  earth,  and  himself  the 
first  in  the  country.  This  is  fair ;  and 
if  he  fails  in  either,  after  having  made 
the  struggle  to  bring  about  his  wishes, 
who  will  say  that  the  attempt  was 
not  a  noble  one?  Give  us  more  such 
ambitious  men  as  Sir  Huniphry  Da- 
vy, such  credulous  ones  as  Columbus 
aiid  Pulton,  and  you  may  cover  them 
with  the  names  of  enthusiasts,  dupes, 
and  insane  men,  and  every  other 
epithet  that  ignorance  and  aullness 
can  pick  up,  or  mouth,  after  some 
disappointed  rival  has  once  spoken 
it 

There  is  another  sin  the  doctor  has 
long  been  guilty  of;  and  that  is,  the 
sin  of  perseverance  in  attempting 
to  enlignten  mankind,  af^er  sciolists 
and  fops  have  satirized  him  for  at- 
tempting^ to  make  them  wise.  This 
is  a  "  grievous  offence,"  and  one  that 
can  never  be  forgiven,  while  envy 
has  BO  much  sway  among  men. 

If  any  one  demea  the  doctor  taste 


and  science,  let  him  go  and  view  his 
cabinet  of  curiosities,  and  see  the 
order  and  beauty  of  his  arrangement 
Every  thing  in  its  place,  from  the 
butterjly  and  humming-birdf  caught 
on  the  summer  Jloxoer,  to  the  tooth  of 
the  mastodon,  the  horns  of  the  elk, 
and  the  brick,  coming  all  the  way 
from  Babylon,  to  the  meteoric  stone 
coming  from  God-knows- where,  and 
then  ask  him  if  there  is  not  taste, 
science,  patience,  and  much  that 
should  make  a  great  philosopher  in 
Dr.  Mitchill's  cabinet 

It  is  but  justice  to  the  memory  of 
Doctor  Mitchiii,  for  the  writer  of  this 
article  to  acknowledge,  that  since  the 
publication  of  the  playful  description 
just  quoted,  which  was  when  the 
subject  was  living — he  has  become 
more  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
the  doctor,  and  that  his  admiration 
for  his  talents  and  acguirements  has 
increoscd  by  the  exanunation.  There 
is  in  hie  works  a  rare  siinplicitv,  a 
clear,  and  deep  philosophy,  with  a 
wonderful  foresight  in  regard  to  the 
growth,  and  true  interests  of  this 
country, — and  to  the  multiplication 
of  our  republican  institutions.  It  is 
more  than  twenty  years  since  the  fol- 
lowing letter  was  written  to  a  young 
friend  who  made  some  enquiries  of 
him  in  regard  to  the  Military  Acade- 
my. 1 1  w as  published  i n  the  Medical 
Register  for  1814-- then  edited  by  Drs. 
Hosack  and  Francis,  but  the  letter 
was  dated  May  10,  1812.  It  shows 
how  clearly  he  saw,  in  the  infancy 
of  that  institution,  to  what  a  gene- 
rous growth  it  would  reach,  and  what 
great  good  it  would  do  for  the  miU- 
tary  character  of  the  nation. 

"You  ask  of  me,  my  young  friend, 
information  concerning  the  institution 
founded  by  the  American  gOTern- 
ment,  for  the  advancement  of  milita- 
ry education.  I  cheerfully  offer  you 
such  a  history  of  the  seminary  as 
my  memory  contains.  It  is  however 
but  a  sketch;  but  may,  perhaps,  an- 
swer your  purpose,  until  some  one  of 
the  worthy  and  scientific  gentlemen 
who  have  Dcen  instructed  there,  shall 
^ve  us  further  intelligence  conceni- 
mg  so  excellent  a  school. 

It  was  not,  I  think,  until  May,  1794, 
(5  Washington)  that  a  law  was  en- 
acted for  raising  a  corps  of  artillerists 
and  engineers.  It  was  to  consist  of 
seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  non- 
commissioned ofiicers,  privates  and 
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artificers,  to  serve  as  privates  and 
musiciaas ;  witli  a  proportion  of  com- 
missioned officers  to  command  them. 
The  president  was  authorised  to  pro- 
cure the  books,  instruments,  and  ap- 
paratus necessary  for  the  corps,  and 
they  were  enlisted  for  three  years. 

In  April,  1798,  (2  Adams)  an  addi- 
tional regiment  of  artillerists  and  en- 
gineers was  authorised  to  be  raised, 
for  five  years ;  and  the  secretary  at 
war  was  directed  to  provide,  at  the 
public  expense,  under  the  direction 
of  the  president,  all  necessary  books, 
instruments,  and  apparatus  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  the  regiment 

Afterwards,  in  the  act  passed  July 
16th  of  the  same  year,  for  augment- 
ing the  army  of  the  United  States, 
and  for  other  purposes,  the  president 
was  authorised  by  its  seventh  section 
to  appoint  four  teachers  of  the  arts 
and  sciences,  necessary  for  artillerists 
and  engineers,  with  allowance  to 
them  of  fifty  dollars  monthly  pay, 
and  two  rations  per  diem. 

This  useful  establishment  was  con- 
tinued by  the  twenty-sixth,  twenty- 
seventh,  and  twenty-eighth  sections 
of  the  statute  fixing  the  military 
peace  establishment,  which  received 
the  executive  approbation  on  the  16th 
March,  1902.    (2Jefferson.J 

The  president  was  thereoy  autho- 
rised and  empowered  to  organize  and 
establish  a  corps  of  engineers,  to  con- 
sist of  officers  and  cadets;  and  to 
make  such  promotions,  with  a  view 
to  particular  merit,  and  without  re- 
gard to  rank,  as  to  amount  to  one 
colonel,  two  majors,  four  captains, 
four  first  lieutenants,  and  four  second 
lieutenants,  providea  the  whole  num- 
ber of  the  corps  should  at  no  time 
exceed  twenty  officers  and  cadets. 

The  corps  when  formed  was  sta- 
tioned and  fixed  at  West-Point  in  the 
state  of  New- York,  and  there  esta- 
blished as  a  Military  Academy.  But 
the  engineers,  assistant-engineers, 
and  cadets  of  the  corps,  were  at  ail 
times  subject  to  do  duty  in  such  pla- 
ces and  on  such  services  as  the  pre- 
sident of  the  United  States  should 
direct. 

It  was  enacted  that  the  principal 
engineer,  and  durins  his  absence,  the 
next  in  rank,  should  preside  over  the 
academy,  under  the  direction  of  the 
chief  executive  magistrate  of  the  na- 
tion ;  and  the  st^crctary  at  war  was 
authorised,  at  the  public  expense,  and 


under  such  regulations  as  the  preei' 
dent  should  make,  to  procure  the 
books,  implements,  and  apparatua 
necessary  to  put  the  plan  into  opera- 
tion. 

Business  was  be^n  and  progress- 
ed with  promises  ot  so  much  aBvan- 
tage,  that  by  an  additional  act,  passed 
28th  February.  1803,  the  president 
was  empowered  to  appoint  one  teach- 
er of  the  French  language,  and 
one  teacher  of  drawing,  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  corps  oi  engineers; 
whose  pay  and  emoluments  should 
not  exceed  those  of  a  captain  in  the 
line  of  the  army.  By  the  same  law, 
it  was  provided,  that  the  command- 
ing officer  of  the  corps  might  enlist 
for  a  term  not  less  than  three  years, 
one  artificer,  and  eighteen  men,  to 
aid  in  making  the  practical  experi- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes.  These 
were  to  receive  the  same  pay,  rations, 
and  clothing  as  the  artifices  and  pri- 
vates in  the  army,  and  the  same 
bounty  when  enlisted  for  five  years. 
They  were  also  to  be  subject  to  the 
niles  and  articles  of  war. 

Money  was  afterwards  appropria- 
ted for  three  successive  yearsu  to  pur- 
chase maps,  plans,  books  and  instru- 
ments, jointly  for  the  war  depart- 
ment and  tne  military  academy. 
These  years  were,  if  I  mistake  not, 
1303,  1804,  and  1805.  The  respective 
sums  were  two  thousand,  one  thou- 
sand, and  five  hundred  dollars. 

It  is  worthy  your  notice,  that  the 
military  academy  has  not  been  men- 
tioned in  any  of  the  appropriation 
laws  from  1806  to  1812,  inclusive. 
This  will  be  evident  to  any  person 
who  examines  the  several  acts.  On 
the  18th  April,  1806,  the  money  ap- 
propriated to  purchase  maps,  plans, 
books  and  instruments  for  the  war 
department  alone,  was  one  thousand 
and  five  hundred  dollars;  on  the  16th 
January,  1807,  fifteen  hundred;  on 
the  3d  March,  1808,  a  like  sum ;  on 
the  3d  March,  1809,  two  thousand 
and  five  hundred ;  on  the  2d  March, 
1810,  an  equal  sum ;  on  the  6th  Feb- 
ruary, 1811,  a  similar  amount;  and 
lastly  on  the  2l8t  February,  1812,  the 
same  number  of  dollars.  During 
these  seven  years,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  money  appropriated 
for  these  purposes,  is  fourteen  thou- 
sand and  five  hundred  dollars.  You 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  of  the  sen- 
erositv  of  the  legislature;  and,  wlien 
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you  consider  that  during  this  term, 
no  part  of  the  appropriation  has  been 
fpLven  to  the  Military  Aci(demy,  you 
vill  be  strongly  impressed  with  the 
▼ariety,  extent  and  value  of  the  llbra- 
ly  and  apparatus  at  the  war  depart- 
monL 

The  Academy  having  for  several 
jrears  been  in  a  leas  prosperous  condi- 
tion than  foraierly.,from  a  concurrence 
of  oauses  which  I  shall  not  now  par- 
ticularize, several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  revive  it  New  and  impor- 
tan^regulations  were  at  leneth  intro- 
duced by  the  act  of  April  29lh,  1812, 
(4  Madison,)  both  into  the  corps  of 
enjBneers  and  the  military  academv. 

To  that  corps,  as  heretofore  esub- 
fiahed,  were  added  two  captains,  two 
first  and  two  second  Ueutenants,  one 
paymaster,  four  sergeants,  four  cor- 
porali^  one  teacher  of  music,  four 
musicians,  nineteen  artificers^  and 
■Ixty-two  men.  A  company  ol  bom- 
baraiers,  sappers,  and  miners,  was 
formed  out  of  them. 

The  Military  Academy  now  con- 
nsts  of  the  corps  of  engineers,  and 
of  the  following  professors  and  in- 
structors i  first,  a  professor  of  natural 
and  experimontaf  philosophy,  to  re- 
ceive tne  pay  and  emoluments  of  a 
lieutenant  colonel ;  secondlv,  a  pro- 
ni 
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or  of  mathematics,  to  have  the 
pay  and  emoluments  of  a  major;  and 
thirdly,  a  professor  of  the  art  of  en- 
gineennff  in  all  its  branches,  with  the 
pay  and  emoluments  of  a  mi^r. 
£acb  of  these  professors  may  have 
an  assistant  professor^  to  be  selected 
6om  the  most  promising  characters 
among:  the  officers  and  cadets,  and 
entitle  respectively  to  the  pay  and 
emoluments  of  captains.  The  teach- 
ing of  the  French  tongue  and  of 
drawing  are  continued  and  provided 
ibr  as  on  the  former  establishment, 
ii  is  a  pity  there  is  not  a  distinct  pro- 
lessorsbip  of  chemistry ;  it  may, 
DeverthJess,  be  taught  by  an  able 
instructer,  as  a  science  appertaining 
to  experimental  philosophy. 

The  cadets  already  appointed,  and 
to  be  hereafter  appointed,  are  in- 
creased to  two  hundred  and  fifty ;  and 
may,  at  the  president's  discreuon,  be 
attached  to  the  military  academy,  and 
■objected  to  its  regulations;  they  may 
be  arranged  into  companies  of  non- 
commissioned officers  and  privates 
in  the  purpose  of  military  instruction, 
and  the  knowledge  of  encampments. 
Vol.  hi.  33 


Candidates  for  cadetships  must  not 
be  younger  than  fourteen,  nor  older 
than  twenty-one  years }  and  must  be 
well  versed  in  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic,  before  they  receive  ap- 
pointments from  the  president  Thoy 
shall  sign  articles,  by  consent  of  then 
parents  or  guardians,  engaging  them- 
selves to  serve  five  years,  unless  soon- 
er discharged,  ancl  they  shall  be  al- 
lowed for  pay,  the  sum  of  sixteen 
dollars  per  month,  and  two  rations 
per  diem. 

After  the  cadets  shall  have  received 
regular  degrees  from  the  academical 
staf]^  in  consequence  of  having  risen 
through  all  the  classes,  they  become- 
qualined  to  obtain  commissions  in 
any  corps  for  which  they  may  be 
judged  competent.  These  are  the  re- 
wards and  honors  which  students^ 
may  attain  by  proficiency  and  good 
conduct,  and,  indeed,  they  are  some 
of  the  most  powerful  incentives  that* 
can  be  applied  to  the  human  mind ;, 
for,  besioes  the  subsistence  which  is 
provided  by  this  country  for  the  young 
votary  to  science  and  arms,  he  has  in. 
bright  prospect  every  thing  that  pro- 
fessional fame  and  preferaicnt  cant 
afford :  no  institution  in  the  United 
States  holds  out  to  its  alumni  any. en- 
couragement thatdeserveato  be  com- 
pared with  this. 

Twenty-five  thousand  dollars  are, 
by  this  recent  and  liberal  statute,  ap- 
propriated for  erecting  buildings,  and 
tor  procuring  an  apparatus,  a  hbrary. 
ana  all  necessary  implements;  ana 
hkewise  for  defrajdng  sucb  contingent 
expenses  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  may 
be  expedient  for  the  Academy. 
With  tnis,  a  handsome  beginning 
may  be  made,  and  after  the  busi- 
ness shall  have  been  commenced,  I 
do  not  entertain  a  doubt  thai  under  a 
sound,  moral,  and  intelligent  system 
of  tuition,  Congress  will,  from  time 
to  time,  extend  to  it  a  munificent  and 
dignified  oatronage.  For  I  must  own 
to  you,  I  look  to  this  very  college,  as 
the  place  where  a  portion  of  our  most 
promising  jouth  is  to  be  trained  up  in 
the  discipune  and  lore  that  shall  qua- 
lify them,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to 
assert  and  defend  their  country's 
rights. 

West-Point,  that  distinguished  post 
in  the  Highlands  of  New- York,  and 
the  station  which  is  capable  of  com- 
manding the  Hudson,  as  it  passsa 
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through  thai  rough  and  ragged  region 
ia  the  spot  at  which  this  naiionafin- 
Btitution  is  to  be  continued  in  its  new 
form,  and  with  its  enlarged  endow- 
ments. 

The  objectiona  that  have  been  made 
to  the  place,  as  too  remote  from  soci- 
ety, Will  soon  vanish.  It  will  be  easy 
to  extend  to  it  a  branch  of  the  gene- 
ral post-office,  and  thereby  afford  to 
all  the  residents,  the  advantages  of 
regular  and  seasonable  intelligence. 
In  the  progress  of  improvements,  the 
old  roads  may  be  mended,  and  new 
ones  traced  through  the  passes  of  the 
hills.  A  market  will  gradually  be 
formed,  whereby  all  manner  of  ne- 
cessaries will  be  brought  into  the 
neighborhood  at  fair  prices.  And 
dunng  the  navigating  season,  the 
steamboats,  in  addition  to  the  other 
packets  and  vessels,  present  uncom- 
mon conveniences  for  the  conveyance 
of  persons  and  things. 

That  you  may  have  some  idea  of 
the  situation  of  tSe  school  to  which 
you  intend  to  connect  youself,  I  may 
mention  a  few  particulars.  The 
mountains  are  of  the  primitive  order, 
and  composed  of  gray  granite ;  they 
are  interspersed  >vith  iron  ore,  much 
of  which  is  ma^etical.  Professor 
Partridge  ascertained  their  greatest 
height  to  be  about  one  thousand  four 
hundred  feet.  Yet  lofty  and  compact 
as  they  are,  the  river  smoothly  pene- 
trates them,  without  a  cataract,  and 
even  without  rapids :  their  picturesque 
scenery  has  been  beautifully  delinea- 
ted by  Robertson  in  his  prints ;  by 
M'Kinnen  in  his  verses ;  and  by 
Knight  in  his  geographical  surveys. 
The  place  is  memorable  for  the  ele- 
vated fortress  which  overlooks  the 
plain,  named  in  honor  of  Putnam  ; 
for  the  defection  and  treachery  of 
Arnold,  in  1780 :  and  for  the  detection 
and  defeat  of  that  officer's  conspira- 
cy v»'ith  the  enemy,  by  Washington. 

Should  you  wish  to  make  excur- 
sions, the  site  of  Fort  Montgomery, 
a  few  miles  to  the  southward,  invites 
the  curiosity  of  the  military  student. 
This  work  is  memorable  for  the  death 
of  Mun^  Campbell,  and  several 
other  Bniish  officers,  who  were  slain 
m  the  assault  made  upon  it  in  1777; 
and  has  been  further  signalized  by 
Trumbull  in  the  painting  he  execu- 
ted, of  the  scene  where  v^iant  resist- 
ance was  made  t^  t^*.  invaders  on 
toat  occasion,  b*-  r'iiiti<^n.    About  a 


league  fiirther  down  the  river«  yon 
find  the  famous  station  called  Stonjf 
PoirUf  one  of  the  outposts  of  the 
British  forces,  while  tney  held  the 
city  of  New-York,  during  the  revo- 
lutionary^ war.  The  storming  of  tiiii 
fortification  by  Wayne,  is  such  s 
brilliant  and  successful  achievement, 
that  you  will  tread  here,  almost,  as 
if  you  walked  upon  hallowed  ground. 
From  this  eminence  your  eye  may 
trace  the  road  travellea  toward  Tar- 
rt/town,  by  Andre,  to  the  fatal  spot 
where  he  was  arrested ;  and  behold 
the  precipices  of  basalt  and  trapp 
near  Tappan,  where  he  was  esKuted 
as  a  spy. 

Bending  your  course  to  the  north, 
you  soon  arrive  at  Newburgh,  dis- 
tinguished for  the  cantonments  of 
the  American  army;  and  for  th« 
quelling  of  a  dangerous  sedition  that 
had  been  excited  among  the  conti- 
nental troops  in  1781,  bv  a  writer  of 
anonymous  letters ;  and,  on  the  op- 
posite bank  you  may  land  in  the  pro- 
cincts  of  Fishkill,  a  village  selected 
for  the  seat  of  government  during 
several  years  of  that  eventful  period 
which  was  terminated  by  the  peace 
of  1783.  But  it  is  time  to  bring  my 
epistle  to  an  end. 

I  need  not  add  more  than  the  ob- 
vious remark,  that  the  august  bird 
which  has  been  adopted  by  our  peo- 
ple as  their  emblem,  constructs  his 
ejrry  among  the  neighboring  crags ; 
and  that  th~e  candidate  for  usefulness 
and  renown  will  imbibe  the  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  his  profession, 
beneath  the  wings  of  the  f^eai 
white  ea^Uy  who  wheels  mi^estio 
over  his  head. 

With  a  firm  reliance  on  your  in- 
dustry and  enterprise,  I  anticipate 
the  time  when  you  will  come  forth, 
crowned  with  the  well-earned  wreath 
of  your  alma  maier^  and  prepared  to 
engage  in  the  arduous  service  of 
your  country.  In  the  words  of  Ci- 
cero, jubeo  te  bene  valere" 

Doctor  Mitchill  had  a  just  view  ot 
the  true  welfare  of  the  country  in 
regard  to  our  manufacturing  inleresti, 
and  seized  upon  the  first  official  re- 
turns of  the  iTnited  States  officers  to 
the  Treasuryr  Department,  to  give 
them  a  succinct  and  plam  form  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Every 
great  statesman  saw  how  soon  thif 
nation  must  become  in  a  measure 
a  manufacturing  people ;  that  codi- 
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merce  and  agricultute  wanted  the 
balance* wheel  of  manufacturing  in- 
terests to  keep  the  nation  in  a  steady 
course  of  prosperity.  The  doctor 
lived  to  see  the  growth  of  our  do- 
mestic system,  for  the  space  of  nearly 
twenty  years  afterward;  and  the 
little  Eliaha-cloud  that  was  to  be  the 
safety  of  the  land  had  spread  over  it 
was  refreshing  its  atmosphere,  ana 
hastening  its  prosperity.  This  ex- 
tract is  from  the  same  useful  work. 
The  letter  from  which  it  is  taken  is 
dated  January  2,  1812,  just  before 
the  war  which  .brought  on  the  imme- 
diate necessity  of  our  becoming  in 
some  manner  at  once  a  manufacm- 
ring  people. 

"  The  act  further  to  alter  and  amend 
the  act  providing  for  the  third  census 
or  enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States,  passed  May  1. 
1810,  made  it  the  duty  of  the  several 
marshals,  secretaries,  and  their  as- 
sistants, while  they  were  taking  the 
census  of  the  people,  to  take  also, 
under  the  direction  of  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury,  and  according  to  the 
instructions  he  should  give,an  account 
of  the  several  manufacturing  estab- 
lishments and  manufactories  within 
their  several  districts,  territories,  and 
divisions.  It  was  directed  that  the 
whole  of  the  information  so  collected 
should  be  returned  to  the  secretary 
of  the  treasury.  It  was  enacted  too 
that  for  such  additional  services,  suit- 
able comoensation  should  hereafter 
be  made  oy  law.  The  money  ap- 
propriated for  counting  the  inhabit- 
ants and  registering  their  manufac- 
tures, was  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  dollars,  which  is  understood 
to  have  been  more  than  enough  to 
defray  the  whole  cost 

Agreeably  to  the  request  of  the 
committee  of  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, I  have  paid  some  attention 
to  the  returns  made  by  the  marshals 
on  the  state  of  manufactures  in  our 
country.  They  abound  with  infor- 
mation ;  though  some  of  them  are 
executed  with  greatly  more  care  and 
exactness  than  others.  Massachu- 
setts appears  to  have  been  done  with 
remarkable  correctness  and  method. 
by  counties  and  towns.  The  partial 
accounts  are  followed  by  a  general 
recapitnlation ;  and  the  whole  is  an 
example  of  order  and  perspicuity  ex- 
ceedinrir  creditable  ta  Mr.  Prince. 
South  CaroUna,  on  the  contrary,  is 


an  example  of  carelessness  beyond 
any  of  the  returns.  It  is  deficient  in 
many  important  respects ;  and  st^ms 
to  have  been  sent  away  in  such  a 
hurry,  that  the  columns  of  figures 
are  not  added  together  into  an  ag- 
grenite  sum  at  the  foot. 

The  information  collected  in  the 
other  states,  evinces  intermediate  de- 
grees of  observation  and  accuracy. 
Yet  it  ought  to  be  mentioned  of  New- 
Jersey,  a  state  famous  for  industry 
and  manufacturefl,  that  the  county 
abstracts  only  are  forwarded,  without 
any  summary  whatever  of  the  whole. 
To  render  the  statement  instructive, 
the  reader  must  bestow  the  labor  of 
forming  the  general  conclusion ;  and 
in  attempting  this,  he  will  discover 
frequent  instances  of  incompleteness 
or  maccuracy.  With  this  may  be 
contrasted  the  return  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, which  evinces  an  extent  of  re- 
search, on  the  part  of  Mr.  Smith, 
honorable  to  him  as  an  officer,  ana 
exhibits  the  manual  arts  and  trades 
of  the  commonwealth  to  which  he 
belongs  in  a  highly  advantageous 
li^rhi.  Their  numbers  and  kinds  are 
displayed  with  extraordinary  detail, 
both  as  to  the  branches  carried  on 
and  capital  employed. 

I  nevertheless  undertook  the  task 
of  making  a  general  abstract,  and 
of  deducting  a  sort  of  comprehen- 
sive table.  I  began  with  the  return 
of  Mr.  Curtenius,  from  New  York, 
and  entered  the  total  sums  of  his 
several  articles  in  one  Une  upon  a 
sheet  of  paper.  There  I  recorded  the 
867  tanneries,  491  distilleries,  42  brew- 
eries, 33,068  looms,  467  fulling-mills, 
413  carding  machines,  26  cotton  ma- 
nufactories, 28  paper-mills,  124  bat- 
teries, 6  glass-houses,  2  powder-mills, 
18  rope-walks,  10  refiners  of  sugar, 
28  oil-mills,  11  blast  furnaces,  10  air- 
furnaces,  44  cut-nail  manufactories, 
and  48  forges,  with  some  other  things, 
particularly  the  cloths  manufactured 
in  that  extensive  commonwealth. 
On  attempting,  however,  to  arrange 
the  other  returns  under  the  same 
heads,  I  found  great  difficulties  in  the 
way.  For.  though  Connecticut, 
North  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  in- 
deed most  of  the  states  and  territo* 
ries,  corresponded  very  well  to  a  cer« 
tain  number  of  titles,  yet  many  of 
the  latter  were  so  difform  and  vari- 
ous, that  it  was  impossible  to  cIms 
them  under  corresponding  heads. 
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Then  were  furtber  difficulties. 
Mainei  was  observed  bv  a  different 
officer  from  him  who  took  the  census 
of  Massachusetts.  The  return  from 
that  district  is  so  unlike  the  one  made 
by  the  other  marshal,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
make  them  correspond  and  harmo- 
nize. I  despaired,  therefore,  of  effect- 
ing a  reconcilement  in  the  returns 
from  the  two  parts  of  Massachusetts. 
Again ;  Tennessee  is  in  very  much 
the  same  simation.  The  marshal  of 
the  western  district  of  that  state  has 
made  a  valuable  retam ;  his  colleague 
of  the  eastern  district  has  not  equal- 
led him  in  particularizinff  and  distri- 
buting his  subject,  and  oesides,  has 
pursued  so  difierent  a  plan  that  it  is 
not  practicable  to  adapt  them. 

I  might  easily  make  other  observa- 
tions. The  return  fixtm  Rhode  Island 
might  be  quoted  for  its  minuteness 
and  accuracy.  But,  notwithstanding 
the  appearance  of  observation  and 
fidelity  which  pervades  it  there  is  al- 
most or  quite  an  impossibility  of  ad- 
justing its  materials  with  those  con- 
taineain  the  other  returns.  The  like 
remark  applies  to  Ohio,  though  its 
return  contains  indications  of  oerspi- 
cadty  and  diligence;  and  to  Michi- 

Sn,  'whose  secretary,  Atwater,  has 
nished  a  paper,  which,  though 
small,  is  a  moda.  of  perspicuity  and 
neatness. 

After  several  attempts  to  arrange 
and  methodize  the  materials,  so  as  to 
bring  them  into  one  compendious 
view,  I  became  convinced  that  my 
labors  were  fruitless^  and  I  abandon- 
ed the  undertaking.  It  is  certainly  a 
subject  of  regret  tnat  a  grand  total 
cannot  be  formed  of  all  die  manu- 
fricturinff  estabUshments  in  the  na- 
tion. Yet  we  mav  rejoice  that  so 
much  has  been  done.  When  the 
next  census  shall  be  taken,  we  may 
be  more  successful.  An  exact  sche- 
dule of  all  the  subjects  of  inquiry 
ought  to  be  formed.  These,  if  trans- 
mitted to  the  proper  officers,  would 
direct  their  attention  to  certain  and 
definite  objects.  The  returns  would 
thereby  be  rendered  uniform,  and  ca- 
pable of  being  added  up  into  one 
great  account,  exhibiting  in  a  con- 
cordant and  uniform  manner  all  the 
subjects  inquired  into  throughout  the 
states  and  territories. 
.  Some  most  valuable  information  is 
derived  from  these  returns,  inx>m- 


Elete  and  heterogeneous  as  they  are. 
fnder  the  head  of  sheep,  for  example, 
we  learn  that  Vermont  contains 
a  slock  of  450,000;  Massachusetts 
399,182:  Connecticut  400,000;  and 
Pennsylvania  l,46ft,918.- — -Among 
these  are  included  the  individuals  of 
ihe  merino  breed,  and  of  the  mixed 
race  derived  from  their  communica- 
tion with  the  ordinary  kind.  From 
these  premises  we  deduce  favorable 
conclusions  as  to  the  food  derived 
from  their  carcasses,  the  leather  from 
their  skins,  and  above  all  the  clothing 
from  their  fleeces. 

The  number  of  looms,  and  of  card- 
ing and  spinning  machines,  almost 
exceeds  belief^ as  does  also  the  amount 
of  cloth  prepared  by  the  inhabitants. 
The  woollen  manufacmre  has  prodi- 
giously increased,  as  well  in  the  qua- 
lity and  Taiietv,  as  in  the  quantity  of 
the  goods.  Ivuch  advances  are  al- 
ready made  toward  supplying  domes- 
tic fabrics  enough  to  clothe  the  peo- 
ple, that  but  few  years  more  will  be 
necessary,  under  the  existing  com- 
mercial restrictions,  to  effect  mat  im- 
portant object. 

The  progress  made  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  cotton -twist,  and  of  the  arti- 
cles into  which  it  may  be  manfactured 
by  the  weaver,  has  been  still  more 
rapid  and  surprising.  From  a  peru- 
sal of  these  papers,  the  most  com- 
fortable assurance  is  derived  of  the 
amount  and  fitness  of  these  products 
of  the  loom,  to  a^rd  a  covering  to 
man,  and  furniture  for  his  habita- 
tion. 

The  fabrics  of  flax  are  also  so  far 
extended,  and  so  much  on  the  in- 
crease, as  to  excite  the  most  cheering 
prospects  of  an  augmented  supply 
to  our  citizens,  frvm  their  own  pro- 
per labor  and  skill.  The  superior  ex- 
cellence of  homespun  linen  is  the 
strongest  of  all  recommendations. 

These  papers  contain  a  more  dis- 
tinct and  interesting  exhibition  than 
we  ever  had  before  of  the  saltpetre 
manufactured  in  the  states.  Thus 
Virginia  prepares  69, 176  pounds ;  Ken- 
tucky  201,937 ;  Massachusetts  23,600; 
East  Tennessee  17,531;  and  West 
Tennessee,  chiefly  in  Jackson,  War- 
ren, White,  and  Smith  counties, 
144,895 ;  making  nearly  half  a  million 
pounds  of  home-made  nitre,  as  good 
as  that  usually  brought  from  foreign 
parts.  It  is  alleged,  the  quantity  may 
DC  increased  to  any  desirable  amount; 
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The  connection  of  this  with  nume- 
rous manufactories  of  gun-powder, 
puts  us  quite  at  our  ease  as  to  the 
nitrate  of  potash,  and  to  the  means 
wejpossess  of  compounding  it. 

Tne  manufacture  of  straw  is  emi- 
nently worthy  of  notice.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  forming  of  bon- 
nets from  that  material  seems  to  have 
first  begun,  the  yearly  amount  of  the 
sales  is  not  less  than  $551,988.  The 
manufacture  of  straw  bonnets  has 
been  since  undertaken  in  Connecticut, 
and  produces  the  yearly  value  of 
•1^,100  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  the  labors  of  two  women  in 
New  Jersey,  in  the  same  way,  yield- 
ed them  $140.  amounting  to  the  sum 
of  1579,228,  for  the  single  article  of 
straw  faNQnnets. 

Nor  is  the  preparation  of  sugar  from 
the  juice  of  the  maple  tree  unimpor- 
tant. Of  this  domestic  sweet,  Ohio 
produces,  in  a  twelve-month,3,023,806 
pounds ;  Kentucky,  2,471,647;  Ver- 
mont, 1,200,000;  and  East  Ten- 
nessee^ 162,340:  makinjg  a  quan- 
tity of  nearly  seven  million  pounds 
in  these  stetes  only,  wherein  the  re- 
turns may  be  conceived  to  be  greatly 
within  the  truth. 

Works  in  horn,  ivorv,  and  shell, 
have  made  a  progress  that  is  worthy 
of  notice.  Tne  combs,  for  instance, 
wbich  Connecticut  prepares  annually 
for  market,  are  estimated  at  $70,000 ; 
Massachusetts  $80,624;  and  Penn- 
sylvania $6,240;  equalling  a  sum  uf 
$156,864. 

I  may  mention  too  the  abundance 
of  copperas  which  West  Tennessee, 
and  Vermont  aiTord.  The  quantity 
per  annum  from  the  former,  is  stated 
at  56,000  lbs;  and  from  the  latter,  at 
8,000.  The  quality  of  these  sulpha- 
tes of  iron  are  declared  to  be  v^ry 
fine,  and  that  druggists  and  dyers 
may  be  supplied  to  any  demand  they 
may  make. 

The  tanning  of  skins  is  displayed, 
in  these  surveys,  to  great  advantage. 
Indeed,  among  a  people  who  univer- 
sally wear  shoes  of  leather,  and  a 
great  {lart  of  whose  male  inhabitants 
dress  in  boots,  the  consumption  of 
that  material  is  extravagant.  By  ad- 
mitting hides  and  peltry  free  of  im- 
post^ and  laying  heavy  duties  upon 
Ihe  introduction  of  tanned  and  rawed 
leather,  congress  has  griven  ample 
protection  to  the  operations  of  pre- 
paring skins  for  use.    But  our  do- 


mestic supplies  go  far  beyond  the  de- 
mand for  the  feet  4md  legs.  Sad- 
dlery, harness,  and  books,  are  princi- 
pally supplied  from  the  same  internal 
source,  to  the  great  extent  of  their 
several  demanos ;  and  the  like  may 
be  observed  of  the  supplies  for  the 
wants  of  navigation  and  military 
equipments. 

A  prominent  feature  in  the  face  of 
this  performance  is  the  number  of 
stills  employed  in  the  preparation  of 
ardent  spirits.  The  quantitv  of  ar- 
dent spirits  annually  distilled  ap- 
pears, by  the  retumL  to  equal  the 
prodigious  amount  or  twenty-three 
millions  seven  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  ffsllons.  The  extraction 
of  brandy  from  peaches,  of  an  alco- 
holic Uquid  from  cider,  and  of  whis- 
key from  rye,  and  even  maize,  is 
carried  on  to  this  alarming  excess. 
These  products  of  the  distilleries  are 
chieflv  consumed  among  ourselves, 
thougn  a  portion  of  the  latter  is  con- 
vert^ to  gin  before  it  reaches  the 
human  stomach.  While,  therefore^ 
we  observe  the  increase  of  these 
home-made  fluids,  we  must  reflect 
on  their  inebriating  effects.  It  can- 
not be  disguised,  that  their  intoxica- 
ting quality  recommends  them  to 
such  general  employmenL  Nor 
ought  It  to  be  concealed,  that  in  a 
country  where  a  gallon  of  this  mad- 
dening stimulus  can  be  bought  for 
half  a  dollar,  a  gill  msy  be  obtained 
at  retail  for  three  cents,  and  the  sel- 
ler, at  the  same  time,  more  than 
double  his  money.  The  fondness 
for  this  bewitching  beverage,  and  the 
repugnance  to  any  excise  upon  it, 
raise  in  the  mind  a  curious  associa- 
tion between  the  free  use  of  it  and  of 
political  freedom.  And  it  deserves 
the  consideration  of  all  the  thinking 
part  of  society,  how  far  disease,  idle* 
nessk  immorality,  and  other  mischiefs 
inciaental  to  strong  potation,  may 
not  degrade  freedom  to  rudeness  ana 
something  worse. 

A  few  other  important  objects  dis- 
closed by  an  examination  of  these 
papers,  remain  to  be  mentioned. 

The  number  of  water  and  horse 
mills  emploved  in  spinning  cotton, 
on  this  exhioition,  amounted  to  33GL 
in  the  month  of  August,  I8I0,  and 
wonung  one  hundrea  thousand  spin- 
dles. These,  on  an  average,  will 
spin  annually  between  four  and  five 
million  pounds  of  yam;  and  that 
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yarn  would  be  sufficient  to  weave 
eighteen  millions  of  yards  of  cotton 
cluth,  three  quarters  of  a  yard  wide. 
And  this  is  wholly  independent  of 
what  may  be  spun  in  pnvate  fami- 
lies, although  it  makes  part  of  what 
is  wove  there. 

The  fullinff  mills  returned  amount 
to  1,630 ;  aud  the  wool-carding  ma- 
chines, going  by  water,  to  1,586. 

The  number  of  looms  returned  ex- 
ceeds 330,000 ;  and  the  total  number 
of  yards  of  cloth  made  of  wool,  cot- 
ton and  flax,  as  returned,  exceeds 
seventy-five  millions. 

Gun-powder  mills  are  enumerated 
to  the  number  of  207.  Some  of  these 
are.  indeed,  small ;  but  they  count, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  larger  ones, 
they  prepare  yearly  1,450,000  pounds 
of  ffiin-powder. 

Five  hundred  and  thirty  furnaces, 
forages  and  bloomeries  are  enumera- 

The  paper  mills  amount  to  190. 

I  cannot  forbear  to  express  the 
wish,  that  these  important  papers 
may  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  per- 
son who  may  have  time  and  ability 
to  derive  from  them  more  extensive 
information  than  I  am  able  to  give 
you.  But,  until  this  shall  be  done, 
the  present  communication  may 
serve  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  marshals  have  exe- 
cuted their  instructions,  and  of  the 
facts  which  their  returns  contain." 

The  doctor  combined  many  rare 
qualities  in  his  composition.  With  the 
utcility  of  acquirement,  he  had  a  hap- 
py faculty  of  communicating  his 
knowledge.  What  he  treasured  up 
with  care,  he  gave  out  with  freedom  ; 
he  was  above  all  those  little  artifi- 
ces often  used  to  surprise  or  as- 
tonish the  world.  His  stores  of 
learning  were  as  a  fountain  by  the 
way-side  for  the  accommodation  of 
all  travellers,  and  some  who  drank 
freely  of  the  waters  made  mean  at- 
tempts to  prevent  others  from  going 
up  to  the  same  spring. 

It  was  agreed  on  all  sides,  that  he 
was  a  most  amiable  man,  and  it  was 
equally  known  that  he  was  an  admi- 
rable satirist,  and  at  times  he  cut 
deep  in  his  observations.  One  day  a 
young  and  empty-headed  physician 
Dy  diploma,  met  Dr.  Mitchell  in  a 
steamboat,  and  began  after  some 
general  conversation,  to  quiz  the  old 
man;  "  Doctor,"  said  he  to  Mitchell, 


"  what  would  you,  as  a  physician, 
apply  to  a  case  of  idiocy."  "  Sir,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  "Solomon  of  old 
settled  that'practice.  ht  preacribed  a 
rod  to  the  foot  a  baac^  and  to  fungus 
flesh  I  generally  use  a  little  lunar 
caustic,  and  for  a  cure  of  empty-head- 
ed impertinence  I  use  a  few  strains  of 
sovereign  contempt,  and  if  that  does 
not  cure  the  disease — a  doubtful  issue 
— the  patient  should  be  placed  amonf 
the  incurables.  "I  am  ready,"  said 
he,  "  to  give  you  any  further  items  of 
my  practice;  but  no  further  inqui- 
ries were  made. 

The  doctor  visited  Boston  on  the 
1 7th  of  June,  1825,  with  Lafayette,  to 
assist  in  laying  the  corner-stone  of 
the  Bunker-Hul  monument.  Not- 
withstanding the  general  excitement 
on  the  occasion^  and  the  eagerness  to 
see  the  old  soldier,  there  were  a  great 
number  of  persons  equallv  desirous 
of  being  introduced  to  the  doctor. 
One  of  the  marshals  of  the  day  said 
to  him  "  doctor,  this  is  cruel  in  you 
to  come  here  with  Lafayette — we 
cannot  pay  our  devotions  to  two 
shrines  at  once — to  Mars  and  Apollo." 
"  Oh,  My  dear  sir,  you  mistake  for 
once — it  is  only  the  little  planet  Ve- 
nus who  comes  when  the  sun  is 
brightest  to  be  seen  as  an  honest  pa- 
gen  i  by  intelligent  astronomers,  to 
that  great  luminary  that  shines  on 
the  just  and  on  the  unjust."  A  thou- 
sand things  mi^rht  be  said  of  the  doc- 
tor, which  would  be  just  and  instruc- 
tive, but  we  must  leave  them  to  the 
historian  who  will  do  more  justice  to 
his  fame  than  the  contemporary,  who 
has  in  his  recollection  some  failings 
incident  to  poor  human  nature  to  ro- 
gret  and  some  of  the  errors  of  vani 
ty  to  overcome — he  will  look  at  what 
ine  philosopher  has  dene  for  the  cfood 
of  his  country,  and  remember  these 
things  only. 

Thomas  M'Kean,  was  born  at 
New  London,  Chester  County,  in  the 
state  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year 
17'34.  His  father  ffave  him  a  good 
education,  under  the  tuition  or  the 
distinguished  Dr.  Allison,  whose  name 
is  closely  connected  with  the  science 
and  literature  of  our  country.  From 
his  school  he  passed  to  a  law  office, 
and  was  ready  to  practice  at  a  very 
early  age;  he  soon  became  disiin- 
guisned  as  a  man  cf  letters,  and  of 
uncommon  maturity  of  mind.  He 
was  made  a  poUtician  by  the  difficui- 
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4iefl  of  the  times.  In  the  co agrees 
of  sixty-five,  held  in  New-York,  he 
was  a  member,  where  he  met  some 
of  the  first  men  the  country  could 
boast  of.  From  this  time  Mr.  M 'Kean 
was  active  in  all  matters  that  had 
a  bearing  on  the  important  ques- 
tion of  the  rights  of  the  colonies; 
and  when  the  continental  congress 
convened  in  1774.  he  was  found  in 
that  body  a  caaing  member.  He 
wa?  there  in  1776,  when  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  was  signed, 
and  was  one  of  the  foremost  on  the 
occasion.  He  was  then  a  member 
from  Delaware.  During  the  war  he 
took  a  part  as  a  military  man,  and 
was  as  Drave  in  the  field  as  he  was 
eloquent  in  debate.  He  was  called 
to  fill  many  offices  in  civil  life,  after 
the  close  of  the  war,  the  last  of  which 
was  that  of  Governor  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. He  died  in  June,  1817,  in  the 
eighty-third  year  of  his  age.  Few 
men  have  filled  more  offices  than 
Governor  M'Kean,  fewer  still  with 
0(]ual  ability,  and  none  with  more  de- 
daion  of  character. 

RoBCRT  MoBBis  was  a  native  of 
England,  but  came  to  this  country 
when  quite  young,  and  was  educatea 
in  Philadelphia.  After  finishing  his 
education,  he  entered  a  counting- 
house,  and  in  a  few  years  became 
conspicuous  as  a  thorough  merchant. 
When  the  revolution  broke  out,  Mr. 
Morris  sided  with  the  colonists,  and 
was  distinmiished  as  a  patriot.  He 
was  elected  a  delegate  to  the  second 
continental  congress,  and  was  in  that 
body  in  1776,  when  the  Declaration 
oflndependence  was  signed.  During 
the  whole  war,  he  was  considered 
the  ablest  financier  in  the  country, 
and  Washington  had  recourse  to  him, 
when  he  could  not  procure  any  thing 
fiiom  congress.  In  1781,  Mr.  Morris 
was  appointed  superiiitendant  of 
finances,  and  was,  perhaps,  the  only 
man  in  the  country  fit  for  the  office. 
He  had  a  most  arduous  task  to  per- 
form; it  was  indeed  gigantic,  for  it 
Involved  all  the  duties  of  every  de- 
partment of  the  government,  so  far 
as  money  was  concerned.  Waah- 
iii£[ton  had  the  highest  confidence  in 
him,  and  FrankUn  thought  him  a 
most  wonderful  man.  He  surprised 
all  by  his  power  of  raising  money  for 
pubhc  exigencies,  when  our  credit 
was  under'  ihe  worst  circumstances. 
He  provided  Washington  with  mo- 


ney to  carry  on  his  southern  cam- 
paign against  Cornwaliis,  the  defeat 
of  whose  army  ended  the  war.  He 
died  on  the  8th  of  May,  1806,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  it  may  be  said 
of  hun  that  he  was  a  great  pubUc  be- 
nefactor. 

Lewis  Mobbis  was  bom  in  Mor- 
risania,  New-York,  in  the  year  1726. 
He  was  descended  from  an  ancient 
family.  He  was  educated  at  Yale 
College,  and  returned  to  his  native 
town  and  became  a  farmer.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  great  revolu- 
tionary contest,  he  was  opulent  and 
successful,  and  could  not  wish  for  any 
change  to  add  to  his  fortune,  or  to  his 
influence;  but  he  could  not  support 
the  course  which  the  mother  country 
was  pursuinj^  and  he  took  a  decided 
stand  with  the  patriots  of  the  day. 

In  1775  he  was  sent  from  New- 
York  to  the  Continental  Congress, 
in  which  he  at  once  took  a  decided 
course,  and  was  employed  to  hold  a 
talk  with  the  Indians,  to  endeavor 
to  bring  them  to  the  American  side 
of  the  great  controversy.  He  was  in 
congress  in  1776,  and  was  one  of  the 
signers  of  the  Declaration  oflndepen- 
dence. This  was  a  truly  patriotic 
measure  with  him,  as  he  had  much  to 
lose  and  nothing  to  gain ;  his  sons 
entered  the  army,  and  braver  men 
could  not  be  found  in  its  ranlcs.  Mn 
Morris  died  on  his  farm  in  1798  in  the 
71st  year  of  his  age. 

Francis  A.  Matiohon,  D.  D.  who 
died  in  Boston,  on  the  19th  of  SepL 
1818,  was  born  in  Paris,  November 
10,  1753.  Devoted  to  letters  and  re- 
ligion from  his  earliest  youth,  his 
progress  was  rapid  and  his  piety  con- 
spicuous. He  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  learned  faculty  as  he  passed 
through  the  several  grades  of  classi- 
cal and  theological  studies;  and  hav- 
ing taken  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
divinity,  he  was  ordained  a  priest,  on 
Saturday,  the  19th  of  September, 
the  very  day  of  the  month  and  week, 
which,  forty  years  after,  was  to  be 
his  last.  In  the  year  1782,  he  was 
admitted  a  licentiate,  and  received  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  from  the 
college  of  the  Sorbonne  in  1785-  At 
this  time  he  was  appointed  rcgius 
professor  of  divinity  in  the  college  of 
Navarre,  in  which  seminary  ho  per- 
formed his  duties  for  several  year^ 
although  his  state  of  health  was  not 
good. 
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Ub  talents  and  piety  had  recom- 
mended hiin  to  tbe  notice  of  a  prelate 
in  great  cixdit,  (the  cardinal  De  Bri- 
enne)  who  obtained  for  him  the  erant 
of  an  annuity  from  the  king,  Louis 
XVI.  which  was  sufficient  for  all  his 
wants,  established  him  in  indepen- 
dence, and  took  away  all  anxiety  for 
the  future.  But  the  ways  of  Provi- 
dence are  inscrutable  to  the  wisest 
and  best  of  the  children  of  men.  The 
revolution,  which  dethroned  his  be- 
loved monarch,  and  stained  the  altar 
of  his  Ood  with  the  blood  of  holy 
men,  drove  Dr.  Matignon  an  exile 
from  his  native  shores.  He  fled  to 
England,  where  he  remained  several 
months,  and  then  returned  to  France 
to  prepare  for  a  voyage  to  the  United 
States.  He  landed  in  Baltimore,  and 
was  appointed  by  Bishop  Carroll, 
pastor  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Bos- 
ton, at  which  place  he  arrived,  Au- 
gust 20,  1792. 

The  talents  of  doctor  Matignon 
were  of  the  highest  order.  In  him 
were  united  a  sound  understanding,  a 
rich  and  vigorous  imagination,  ana  a 
logical  precision  of  thought.  His 
learning  was  extensive,  critical  and 
profound,  and  all  his  productions  were 
deeply  cast,  symmetricallv  formed, 
and  beautifully  colored.  The  fathers 
of  the  chuF'  h  and  the  great  divines 
of  every  age  were  his  familiar  friends. 
His  divinity  was  not  merely  specula- 
tive, nor  merely  practical ;  it  was  the 
blerwied  influence  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  action.  Ho  had  learned  divinity 
as  a  scholar,  taii^^ht  ii  as  a  professor, 
felt  it  as  a  worshipper,  and  diffused  it 
as  a  faithful  pastor.  His  genius  and 
his  virtues  were  understood ;  for  thp 
wise  bowed  to  his  superior  knowledge 
and  the  bumble  caught  the  spirit  of 
his  devotions.  With  the  unbelieving 
and  doubtful  he  reasoned  with  the 
mental  strength  of  the  apostle  Paul; 
aiKi  he  charmed  back  the  penitential 
wanderer  with  the  kindness  and  af- 
fection of  John  the  Evangelist.  His 
love  for  mankind  flowed  in  the 
purest  current,  and  his  piety  caught 
a  glow  from  the  intensitv  oi  hia  feel- 
ing. Rigid  and  scrupulous  to  him- 
telf,  he  was  charitable  and  indulgent 
to  others.  To  youth,  in  a  particular 
manner,  be  was  forgiving  and  father- 
ly. With  him  the  tear  of  penitence 
washed  away  the  stains  of  error;  for 
be  had  gone  up  to  the  fountains  of 
kuiuan   nature,   and  knew   all   its 


weaknesses.  Many,  retrieved  fFom 
folly  and  vice,  can  bear  witness  how 
deeply  he  was  skilled  in  the  »?ienea 
of  parental  government;  thatadenoe 
so  little  understood,  and,  for  want  of 
which,  so  many  evils  arise.  It  is  ft 
proof  of  a  grc'at  mind  not  to  be  soared 
by  misfortunes  nor  narrowed  by  any 
particular  pursuit.  Dr.  Matignon^  If 
possible,  grew  milder,  and  more  m- 
dulgent  as  ^he  advanced  in  yeam. 
The  storms  of  life  had  broken  the 
heart  of  the  man,  but  out  of  its 
wounds  gushed  the  tide  of  sympathy 
and  universal  christian  charity.  The 
woes  of  Ufe  crush  the  feeble,  make 
more  stupid  the  dull,  and  more  Tin- 
dictive  the  proud ;  but  the  great  mind 
and  contrite  soul  are  expanded  with 
purer  benevolence,  and  warmed  with 
brighter  hopes,  by  suffering — know- 
ing that  through  tribulation  and  a»- 
gwsh  the  diadem  of  the  saint  is  \fOtL 

To  him  whose  heart  has  sickened 
at  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  and 
who  has  seen  the  low  and  trifling 
pursuits  of  the  greater  proportion  M 
human  beings  it  is  sweet  and  refre^ 
ing  to  contemplate  the  philoeophei 
delighted  with  visions  of  other  worlds 
andravished  with  the  harmonies  of 
nature,  pursuing  his  course  abstract- 
ed from  the  bustle  around  him,  but 
how  much  nobler  is  the  course  of 
the  moral  and  christian  philosopher 
who  teaches  the  ways  of  Goa  to 
man.  He  holds  a  holy  communion 
with  heaven,  walks  with  the  Creator 
in  the  carden  at  every  hour  in  the 
day,  without  wishing  to  hide  himseUl 
Wnile  he  muses  the  spirit  burns  with- 
in him,  and  the  higii  influences  of 
the  inspiration  force  him  to  proclaim 
to  the  children  of  men  the  deep  won- 
ders of  divine  love. 

But  this  contemplation  must  give 
angels  pleasure  wnen  they  behold 
this  purified  and  elevated  being  dedi- 
cating his  services,  not  to  the  mi<;hty 
not  to  the  wise,  but  to  the  bumblesi 
creatures  of  sorrow  and  suffering 
Have  we  not  seen  our  friend  leavini 
these  sublime  contemplations  and 
entering  the  habitations  of  want  and 
wo?  relieving  their  temporal  neces- 
sities, adnnnisterins  the  consolations 
of  religion  to  the  aespamng  6ouI  in 
the  agonies  of  dissolution  ?  Ves,  tho 
sons  of  the  forest  in  the  most  chil- 
ling climates,  the  tenants  of  thii 
hovel,  the  erring  and  profligate  can 
bear  witness  witn  what  patience^  eat- 
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aastness,  coastaocy  and  mildnesa  be 
labored  lo  make  them  better. 

In  manners  doctor  Matignon  waa 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  pes- 
aesfling  that  kindness  of  heart  and 
delicacy  of  feeling  which  made  him 
study  the  warns  and  anticipate  the 
wishes  of  all  he  knew.  He  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  politest  com'te- 
aifis  of  society,  for  it  must  not,  in  ac- 
counting for  his  accomplishments,  be 
forgotten,  that  he  was  born  and  edu- 
cated in  the  bosom  of  refinement ; 
that  he  was  associated  with  cheva- 
liers, and  nobles,  and  was  patronized 
by  cardinals  and  premiers.  In  his 
earlier  life^  it  was  not  uncommon  to 
see  ecclesiastics  mingUng  in  society 
with  philosophers  and  courtiers,  and 
still  preserving  the  most  perfect  apo- 
stolic purity  in  their  lives  and  conver- 
sation. The  scrutinizing  eye  of  infi- 
del philosophy  was  upon  them,  and 
these  unbelievers  would  have  hailed 
it  as  a  triumph  to  have  caught  them 
m  the  slightest  deviation  from  their 
professions.  But  no  greater  proof  of 
the  soundness  of  their  faith  or  the 
ardor  of  their  piety  could  be  asked, 
than  the  fact,  that,  from  ail  the 
bishops  in  France  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  amounting  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-eight,  nut 
three  only  were  found  wanting  m  in- 
tegrity and  good  faith,  when  they 
were  put  to  the  test ;  and  it  was  such 
a  test,  too,  that  it  could  have  been 
supported  by  religion  only.  In  pas- 
sing such  an  ordeal,  pride,  fortitude, 
philosophy,  and  even  insensibility 
would  have  failed.  The  whole 
strength  of  human  nature  was 
shrunken  and  blasted  when  opposed 
to  the  besom  of  the  revolution.  Then 
the  bravest  bowed  in  terror,  or  fled 
in  affright ;  but  then  these  ai8cip»le8 
of  the  lowly  Jesus  taught  mankind 
now  they  could  suffer  for  his  sake. 

Doctor  Matignon  loved  his  native 
country,  and  always  expressed  the 
deepest  interests  in  her  fortunes  and 
fate ;  yec  his  patriotism  never  in- 
fringed on  his  philanthropy.  He 
spoke  of  Gn^lana  as  a  great  nation 
which  contained  much  to  admire  and 
imitate,  and  his  gratitude  kindled  at 
the  remembrance  of  Bntish  munifi- 
cence and  generosity  to  the  exiled 
priests,  of  aliostile  nation  of  different 
religious  creeds. 

When  doctor  Mati|?non  came  to 
Boston,  new  trials  awaited  him.  His 


predecessors  in  this  place  wanted 
either  talents,  character  or  perseve- 
rance ;  and  nothing  of  consequence 
had  been  done  towards  gathering  and 
directing  a  flock.  The  good  people  oi 
New-£ag;^land  were  something  more 
than  suspicious  on  the  subject  of  his 
success  i  they  were  suspicious  of  ths 
CathoUc  doctrines.  Their  ancestors, 
from  the  settlement  of  the  country, 
had  been  preacbins  against  the 
Church  of  BLome,  and  their  descen* 
dants,  even  the  most  enlightened, 
felt  a  strong  impression  of  undefined 
and  undefinable  dislike,  if  not  hatred, 
towards  ever/  papal  relation.  Ab- 
surd and  foolish  legends  of  the  Pops 
and  his  religion  were  in  common  cir- 
culation, and  the  prejudice  was  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  suddenly  eradica- 
ted or  even  opposed.  It  required  a 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  world 
to  know  precisely  how  to  meet  these 
sentiments  of  a  whole  people.  Vio- 
lence and  indiscretion  would  have  de- 
stroyed all  hopes  of  success.  Igno- 
ranoe  would  have  exposed  the  cause 
to  sarcasm  and  contempt,  and  enthu- 
siasm, too  manifest,  would  have  pro- 
duced a  reaction  that  would  have 
plunged  the  infant  establishment  in 
absolute  ruin.  Doctor  Matignon  was 
exactly  fitted  to  encounter  all  these 
difficulHes.  And  he  saw  tbem,  and 
knew  his  task,  with  the  discernment 
of  a  shrewd  politician.  With  meek- 
ness and  humility  he  disarmed  the 
proud;  with  pruoence,  learning  and 
wisdom,  he  met  the  captious  and 
slanderous,  and  so  gentle  and  so  just 
was  his  course,  that  even  the  censo- 
rious forgot  to  watch  him  and  the 
malicious  were  too  cunning  to  ittack 
one  armed  so  strong  in  honesty.  For 
four  years  he  sustained  the  weight 
of  this  charge  alone,  until  Providence 
sent  him  a  coadjutor  in  the  person  of 
the  excellent  Bishop  Cheverus,  who 
seemed  made  by  nature  and  fitted  by 
education  and  grace  to  soothe  his 
griefs  by  sympathy,  (for  he  too  had 
suffered,)  to  cheer  him  by  the  blandish- 
ments of  taste  and  letters  and  all  con- 
genial pursuits  and  habits ;  and  in  fact 
they  were  as  far  identified  as  two  em- 
bodied minds  could  be.  These  holy 
seers  pursued  their  religious  pilgri- 
mage together,  blessing  and  being 
blessed,  for  more  than  twenty  years ; 
and  the  young  Elisha  had  received  a 
double  portion  of  the  spirit,  and  worn 
the  mantle  of  his  friend  and  guides 
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long  before  thij  sons  of  the  propheU 
heard  the  cry  of  my  father^  my  fa- 
ther y  the  chariot  of  Israel  and  ike 
horsemen  thereof.  May  the  survivor 
find  consolation  in  the  reli^on  he 
teaches,  and  long  be  kept  on  his  jour- 
ney CO  bl.  ss  the  cruise  of  oil  in  the 
dweUings  of  poverty  and  widowhood, 
and  to  cleanse  by  the  power  of  Groci 
the  leprosy  of  the  sinful  soul. 

Far  from  the  sepulchre  of  his  fa- 
thers repose  the  ashes  of  the  good 
and  great  doctor  Matignon;  but  his 
grave  is  not  as  among  strangers,  for 
It  was  watered  by  the  tears  of  an 
affectionate  (lock,  and  his  memory  is 
cherished  by  all  who  value  learmng, 
honor  genius,  or  love  devotion. 

John  Murbav,  a  clergyman,  for 
many  years  pastor  of  the  first  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  the  town  of  New- 
buryport  in  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  born  in  Ireland  in  1742,  and 
was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  after 
being  licensed  to  preach,  came  to  this 
country,  and  s.'tlled  at  Booth  Bavin 
the  district  of  Maine,  and  married'lhe 
daughter  of  Col.  Lithgow  of  that 
place.  Prom  this  town  Mr.  3Iurray 
was  sent  a  member  to  the  provincial 
congress  in  1775  which  held  their  ses- 
sion at  Watertown  near  Boston.  At 
one  lime  he  acted  as  secretary  of 
that  body  and  was  for  a  short  period 
president  pro  tern,  of  it.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  re- 
porting rules  and  orders  for  Congress, 
and  the  reports  bear  evidence  of  his 
having  thoroughly  studied  the  rules 
and  orders  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  rules  and  orders  vary  but  a  lit- 
tle from  those  now  practised  upon  in 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  ex- 
cepting there  was  nothing  said  of  that 
arbitrary  engine  th^  previous  question. 

During  the  war,  Mr.  Murray  left 
the  district  of  Maine  and  moved  to 
Newburyport  on  the  Merrimack. 
The  parish  had  been  favored  in  hav- 
ing for  their  pastor  a  very  learned  di- 
vine, the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons,  th« 
author  of  arv^lume  of  excellent  ser- 
mons. Mr.  Murray  was  a  popular 
preacher.  He  had  acquired  large 
stores  of  valuable  learning  and  was 
deeply  read  in  divinity  as  well  as  in 
politics  and  the  classics.  He  was  a 
strong  whig,  and  dealt  out  his  oracles 
among  the  revolutionary  patriots. 

As  an  orator  he  had  no  superiors. 
His  person  was  di^ni6ed  and  his 
manners    commanding — his    voice 


,  powerful  and  sweet,  and  his  enuncia* 
tion  free  from  all  brogue.  He  seldom 
wrote  his  sermons  fully  out,  and 
when  he  did,  never  confined  himsell 
to  his  manuscript,  his  exuberant  im- 
agination refusing  to  be  tied  down  to 
a  written  page. 

The  late  professor  John  Smith  of 
Dartmouth  College,  himself  a  host  in 
languages,  considered  Murray  the 
best  Oriental  scholar  he  had  ever  met 
with.  In  Greek  he  was  at  home, 
reading;  with  perfect  ease  Thucydides 
and  Anstotle,  and  some  of  his  clas- 
sical books  contained  learned  notes 
from  his  pen  in  a  beautiful  hand  wri- 
ting. At  the  peace  of  1733,  he  pub> 
lished  a  statistical  sermon  detailing 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  Great 
Britain,  as  it  appeared  from  numerous 
official  documents  which  he  arranged 
and  brought  in  a  tabular  form  beturt 
the  nation.  This  was  considered  as 
a  most  wonderful  performance,  a:u) 
indeed  it  was  for  that  time,  for  but 
few  statesmen  had  the  means  of  get- 
ting at  this  information ;  hut  he  had 
procured  and  saved  all  the  state  pa- 
pers  of  that  eventful  period,  and  made 
nis  own  calculations. 

He  was  almost  worshipped  by  his 
parisliioners,  and  held  them  by  curds 
of  afiection.  After  the  good  old  fa- 
shion of  that  day  once  or  twice  in 
a  (juarter,  as  his  health  would  per- 
mit, he  visited  the  common  schools, 
and  examined  the  scholars  in  the 
Bible  and  Catechism.  His  man  net 
to  them  was  kind  but  solemn— but 
he  marked  every  indication  of  genius 
among  the  boys.  A  little  fellow, 
clever  with  his  pen  and  his  pencil, 
was  stealing  a  moment  to  skt^tch  a 
likeness  of  the  great  preacher,  when 
some  ill-natured  boy  went  to  inform 
the  parson  that  B.  K.  was  drawing 

fiictures  in  his  Testament.  Tlie  treiii- 
)ling  hmner  was  called  up  with  his 
Testament  so  profaned,  and  as  the 
parson  looked  at  the  drawing  he  saw 
that  it  was  an  excellent  Ukeness  of 
himself,  with  wig  and  gown— ^he 
mildly  said  to  the  Doy,  go  and  finish 
it.  This  was  preserved  for  many 
years,  and  was  decided  I  v  the  best 
likeness  ever  taken  of  him.  He 
called  the  next  day  on  the  parents  of 
the  boy,  and  advised  them  to  educate 
him  as  a  painter.  This  was  done, 
and  in  a  few  months  the  boy  sur- 

f>assed  his  master,  and  if  he  had  fol- 
owed    the  profession,  would    have 
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made  a  first  rate  portrait  painter; 
but  he  left  the  profession  for  the  seas, 
and  died  young. 

The  rigid  sentiments  of  the  Pres- 
bjtenans  were  fully  sustained  by 
Mr.  Murray,  and  to  distinguish  hiiu 
from  a  preacher  of  the  same  name, 
who  was  one  of  the  first  Universal- 
ists  in  this  country,  he  was  called 
damnation  Murray,  and  his  name- 
sake salvation  Murray.  Several  in- 
stances are  mentioned  of  these  men 
of  similar  name  and  current  princi- 
ples, preaching  in  the  same  pulpit  on 
the  same  day — and  the  good  people 
sat  in  judjraient  upon  their  perform- 
ances. The  preacher  of  salvation 
was  smooth,  witty,  and  ingenious, 
of  a  gentlemanly  address,  and  was 
cautious  of  ofTendin^  any  sect  The 
other  poured  out  his  eloquence  with 
the  spirit  and  energy  of  Chatham; 
and  tne  stores  of  ms  learning  were 
so  much  superior  to  his  opponent's, 
that  victory  always  perched  upon  his 
standard;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
must  be  recollected  that  he  had 
the  most  popular  side  at  that  time. 

He  died  at  Newburyport,  in  the 
spring  of  1793,  leaving  a  widow,  three 
sons,  and  a  daughter.  The  three 
sons  and  his  widow  are  dead.  He 
left  nothing  but  what  I  have  men- 
tinned  to  mark  the  existence  of  one 
of  the  profoundest  scholars,  and  most 
acute  and  lofty  minds  that  ever 
graced  our  country. 

William  Moobe,  M.  D.,  an  orna- 
ment of  the  profession  and  of  Christi- 
anity, was  born  at  Newton  on  Long 
Island,  in  1764.  His  father  Sam- 
uel, and  his  grandfather  Benjamin 
Moore,  were  agriculturalists.  He 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  under  the  tuition  of  his 
elder  brother,  afterwards  Bishop 
Moore,  and  President  for  many  years 
of  Columbia  college.  He  attended 
the  lectures  on  medicine  delivered  by 
Drs.  Clossey  and  Samuel  Bard. 

In  1778  he  went  to  London  and 
thence  to  Eklinburgh.  In  1780  he  was 
graduated  Doctor  of  Medicine,  on 
which  occasion  he  published  his  dis- 
sertation De  Bile.  For  more  than 
forty  years  he  continued  unremitting- 
ly engaged  in  the  arduous  duties  of  an 
extensive  practice,  and  particularly  in 
midwifery,  estimadng  his  number  of 
cases  at  about  three  thousand.  He 
died  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his 
Bge^  m  April,  1824. 


The  me<iical  papers  of  Dr.  Moore 
may  be  found  in  the  American  medi- 
cal and  philosophical  Register,  the 
New- York  Medical  Repository,  and 
the  New- York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal.  For  many  years  Dr.  Moore 
was  President  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  county  of  New- York,  and  an 
upright  and  vigilant  Trustee  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons. 
On  his  death  the  college  recorded 
their  testimony  to  his  pre-eminent 
worth. 

With  the  consent  of  Dr.  Francis  at 
that  time  Professor  of  Obstetrics  in 
the  College^  I  insert  a  part  of  his 
notice  of  this  estimable  man  as  de- 
livered to  the  class.  "  Before  I  con- 
clude, permit  me  to  pay  my  feeble 
tribute  of  homage  and  respect  to  t|ie 
memory  of  the  late  Dr.  William 
Moore,  recently  called  from  among 
us  by  the  fiat  of  Providence ;  a  bright 
exampler  of  the  various  snd  impor- 
tant <]ualifications  demanded  of  the 
practitioner  in  that  department  of  the 
profession,  the  duties  of  which  I  have 
attempted  to  exhibit.  I  am  persua- 
ded that  I  do  not  allow  feelings  of 
personal  friendship  to  prevail  over  the 
decisions  of  the  severest  scrutiny, 
when  I  assert  that  no  member  of  our 
profession  has  exhibited  in  his  li:e 
and  conduct  a  more  beautiful  exam- 
ple of  the  dignity  and  benignant  lus- 
tre of  the  medical  charactrr.  Ho- 
nored for  many  years  with  his  friend- 
ship, and  admitted  to  the  privilege  of 
his  conversation,  I  was  early  taught 
lo  look  upon  Dr.  Moore  with  a  re- 
spect and  veneration,  which  all  my 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  him 
served  only  to  stren^rthen  and  con- 
firm. Thousands  amont;  uk  can  tes- 
tify to  the  mildness  and  urbanity  of 
his  manners;  to  his  tender  and 
watchful  regard  to  the  sutlMnn?  pa- 
tient and  sympathizing  attendants ; 
to  his  warm  hearted  Mnovolence  of 
feeling,  and  devotedness  to  the  good 
of  all  whom  his  eminent  attainments. 
or  the  lesson  of  a  pure  and  unspotted 
life  could  profit;  to  his  strictness  of 
moral  principle,  and  uniform  devotion 
to  the  sacred  obligations  of  religion. 
It  was  but  a  few  months  ago,that  the 
governors  of  this  institution  were  ho- 
nored with  his  co-operation  and  en- 
lightened by  his  counsels.  How 
great  their  loss  has  been  can  be  known 
to  those  only  who  were  acquainted 
with  the  liberaUty  of  his  views,  and 
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his  freedom  from  every  mean  and 
Belfish  bias.  Dr.  Moore  rose  to  his 
great  eminence  by  the  force  of  per- 
sonal and  professional  merit  A  libe- 
ral education  had  prepared  him  to 
commence  with  advantage  his  medi- 
cal pursuits,  and  amid  the  toil  and 
cares  of  his  laborious  career  he  ever 
continued  to  recur  with  ardor  and  de- 
light to  those  classical  studies  in 
which  he  had  been  imbued  in  his 
youth.  Seldom,  indeed,  has  it  hap- 
pened that  the  two  professions  were 
adorned  with  such  attainments  and 
such  private  excellence,  as  were  ex- 
hibited in  the  instances  of  Dr.  William 
Moore  and  his  brother,  the  late  pious 
and  venerable  Bishop  of  the  Church. 
While  we  cherish  their  worth,  let  the 
regret  at  our  bereavement  give  place 
to  a  noble  emulation  of  their  pure 
virtue  and  active  benevolence." — 
ITiacker's  Medical  Biography. 

Thomas  Nelson*  was  born  at  York, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  26th  of  Decem- 
ber 1738.  He  was  sent  to  England 
for  his  education,  and  had  the  advan- 
tage of  being  under  the  best  instruc- 
tors of  the  island.  On  his  return  to 
his  native  land,  he  entered  into  poli- 
tical life,  and  found  himself  in  con- 
gress in  1776,  and  took  part  in  all 
the  matters  of  that  period.  For 
some  periods  of  his  life  he  was  cut 
off  from  his  useful  labors  by  disease, 
but  on  being  restored  to  health,  he 
again  assumed  official  duties,  and 
was  engaged  in  them  with  honor. 
He  was  (Governor  of  Virginia  at  the 
time  the  battle  of  York  town  was 
fought,  to  the  success  of  which,  Gen- 
eral Washington  acknowledged  that 
Grovernor  Nelson  contribute  much. 
He  died  4th  January,  1782,  aged  fifty. 
He  was  a  patriot  and  a  great  man. 
— Virginia  may  well  be  proud  of  his 
fome. 

Dr.  Jacob  Ogdbn  was  the  descen- 
dant of  an  English  family,  and  born 
at  Newark,  N.  J.  in  1721.  He  receiv- 
ed his  classical  education  at  Yale 
College  and  after  having  prosecuted 
his  medical  studies  under  such  circum- 
stances as  the  colonies  then  afforded, 
entered  upon  the  practice  of  medicine 
at  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  He  soon 
obtained  a  large  share  of  public  pa- 
tronage, and  was  distinguished  as  an 
excellent  practitioner  for  nearly  forty 
years.  He  was  an  able  supporter  of 
the  practice  of  inoculation  for  the 
■raati-poxi  and  made  free  use  of  mer- 


cury as  a  precautionary  means  in  th* 
management  of  that  disease,  accor- 
ding to  the  popular  theory  of  that 
time.  He  also  placed  muco  reliance 
upon  the  liberal  use  of  the  same  me- 
dicine in  pneumonic  affections.  Dr. 
Ogden  is  best  known  by  his  letters  on 
the  "Malignant  Sore  Throat  Dis- 
temper." They  bear  date  October 
28th,  1769,  and  September  14,  1774. 
It  is  contested  whether  the  honor  be- 
longs exclusively  to  him  as  having 
first  introduced  the  mercurial  practice 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
orders in  the  United  States.  Hol- 
yoke,  of  Salem,  informs  us  that  so 
early  as  in  the  jrears  1751  or  1762  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  this 
mineral.  Dr.  Ogden  assures  us  that 
about  twenty  years  before  the  date 
of  his  first  letter,  he  administered  the 
mercurius  dulds  fireely  in  the  sore- 
throat  disease  with  children  and 
adults.  Douglass,  of  Boston,  seems 
also  to  have  had  recourse  to  it  in  the 
same  distemper  in  1736.  Perhaps, 
says  an  American  writer,  "It  is  most 
safe  to  divide  the  merit  of  this  bold 
and  adventurous  practice  between 
Drs.  Douglass  and  Ogden.  While 
other  physicians  says  Professor  J.  W. 
Francis  of  New- York,  were  timidly 
and  capriciously  prescribinsr  small 
doses  of  mercury  in  combination  with 
other  articles  for  the  cure  of  the  ma- 
lignant sore  throat  distemper.  Dr.  Og* 
den  of  Long  Island  with  higher  and 
more  correct  pathological  views,  in- 
troduced mercurial  remedies  in  the 
disease.  The  honor  must,  therefore, 
justly  be  conceded  to  him  of  having 
been  the  first  who  in  the  United  States 
availed  himself  of  the  free  use  of  mer- 
curials in  the  treatment  of  inflamma- 
tory diseases.  His  letters  on  this  oc- 
casion prove  him  to  have  been  a  bold 
and  vigorous  practitioner,  and  deserve 
to  be  referred  to  as  creditable  evidence 
of  his  attainment  in  medical  litera- 
ture "  After  an  active  and  useful  li£a^ 
Dr.  Ogden  suffered  an  accident  by  the 
fright  of  his  horse  which  induced  afa- 
tafillness.  He  died  in  the  59th  year 
of  his  age.--<7^fu2£^r'»  Med.  Biog.) 
JosBPH  Obns,  M.  M.  S.  S.,  was  a 
native  of  Salem,  bom  in  1749.  In 
his  childhood  he  was  remarkable  for 
the  precocity  of  his  understanding : 
at  the  age  or  twelve  years  he  enterea 
Harvard  College,  and  received  bis 
first  degree  in  1765.  He  then  began 
his  medical  studies  under  the  diree- 
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tiou  of  Pr.  Edward  A.  Holvoke  of 
Salem.  lo  1770  he  remoyed  to  Be- 
verly fcnd  established  himself  in  me- 
dical practice  with  a  fair  reputation 
and  increasing  fame.  In  1777  lie  re- 
turned to  S^em  under  auspicious 
drcumslances,  where  be  continued  in 
his  professional  pursuits  until  his 
death. 

Application  beinf  made  to  the  ye- 
nerable  Dr.  Holvoke  for  information 
relative  to  Dr.  Orne,  he.  now  in  the 
99th  year  of  his  age,  replied  with  his 
own  pen  as  follows :   "  In  answer  to 

Jrours  respecting  the  character  of  the 
ate  Dr.  Ome  as  a  physician.  He 
lived  with  me  upwards  of  four  yean, 
and  appeared  to  me  well  informed  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  to  which  be 
was  diligently  attentive.  He  resided, 
after  leaving  me,  several  years  in  Be- 
verly, where,  I  believe,  be  was  es- 
teemed as  a  successful  practitioner. 
Upon  his  return  to  Salem,  though  I 
had  not  many  opportunities  of  seeine 
his  practice,  I  know  he  was  in  ffood 
repute  in  those  families  in  which  he 
was  employed :  but  I  cannot  say  that 
I  ever  heard  that  he  was  noted  as  a 
bold  practitioner ;  if  I  did  it  has  slip- 
ped my  memory.  If  his  life  bad 
been  protracted,  I  have  no  doubt  but 
he  would  have  been  eminent.  That 
he  had  genius,  wit  and  learning  is 
certain ;  lie  was,  in  my  opinion,  one 
of  the  best  poets  our  country  has 
produced ;  though  I  believe  he  never 
gave  any  thing  to  the  public." 

As  a  practising  physician  Dr.  Ome 
is  recollected  as  possessing  a  soond 
and  discriminating  tndffment,  and 
was  often  consult^  By  nis  brethren 
in  difficult  cases.  His  sagacity  and 
medical  knowledge  were  happily 
manifested  in  a  case  which  he  pro- 
nounced Hydrocephalus  intemus  at 
a  time  when  that  maladv  had  not 
been  discriminated  by  otner  physi*- 
dans,  and  on  examination  after  death 
his  prognostic  was  found  to  prove  the 
correctness  of  his  judgment  His 
ardor  for  the  improvement*of  medi- 
cine and  in  enriching  his  own  mind 
with  scientific  knowlMge  was  evinoed 
by  his  exertions  in  importins  from 
Europe  the  most  recent  valuablp  pub- 
lications, and  dedicating  all  his  ^eisure 
to  the  investigation  of  new  Bvbjecta. 
That  he  was  not  inattentive  to  the 
medical  remedies  of  our  own  soil  ap- 
pears by  an  ingenious  communica- 
laan  to  tlie  Massachusetts  Medical 


Society.  His  object  was  to  bring 
into  notice  a  new  article,  the  Hera- 
cleum  Lanatum,  Cowparsnip,  as  a 
remedy  in  epilepsy.  He  ^ve  an  ac- 
curate botanical  description  of  the 
Klant,  and  detailed  five  cases  in  which 
e  had  employed  it,  in  three  of  which, 
radical  cures  were  effected. 

Dr.  OmepossessM  not  only  a  taste 
for  poetry,  painting  and  the  belles  let- 
tree,  bulalso  for  natural  philosophy ; 
and  had  his  short  sojourn  in  lii'e  oeen 
protracted,  his  talents  would  proba- 
bly have  been  devoted  to  the  most 
useful  purposes.  But  insatiate  con- 
sumption seized  him  as  its  victim, 
and  terminated  his  earthly  career, 
January  28th.  1786,  in  the  37th  year 
of  his  age.  Tnat  the  public  voice  duly 
appreciated  his  talents  and  acquire- 
ments, will  appear  from  the  circum- 
stance, that  his  name  is  found  among 
the  first  associates  in  the  charter  of 
the  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
of  this  state,  and  that  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society,  and  he  was 
also  a  member  of  the  Philosophical 
Library  Company  in  Salem.—  T%a- 
dur*»  MediaU  Biography. 

Samusl  Osgood  was  bom  in  An- 
dover,  Massachusetts,  in  the  year 
1760.  He  pursoed  for  some  time  the 
study  of  divinity,  but  finding  his 
health  decline  by  a  sedentary  hfe,  he 
left  his  studies  and  became  a  mer- 
chant Afterwards  he  entered  into 
the  politics  of  the  day,  was  chosen 
captain  of  a  company  raised  in  An- 
dover,  to  be  held  m  readiness  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  times.  In  1775, 
Capt  Osgood  was  at  Cambridge, 
witn  the  army  under  the  command 
of  General  Ward,  but  he  was  select- 
ed as  aid  to  diat  Officer,  for  his  high  at- 
tainments and  great  readiness  with 
his  pen.  When  the  army  left  Cam- 
bridge, in  1776,  he  retired  again  to 
jwiyate  Kfe,  but  when  the  constitu- 
tion of  Massachusetts  was  adopted 
in  1780,  he  was  chosen  a  senator 
from  the  county  of  Essex.  From 
this  body,  he  was  sent  a  delegate  to 
the  contmental  congress,  and  by 
that  body  was  selected  to  fill  an  im- 
portant situation  in  the  Treasury 
Department,  an  office  requiring  ex- 
tensive knowledge,  and  great  calcu- 
lation, as  affairs  were  then  situated. 
After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master (jieneral,  and  did  much  to  or^ 
ganixe  that  important  department 
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He  had  previous  to  this  period  left 
MassarhuBctts,  and  become  a  citizen 
of  New- York,  in  which  city  he  had 
married.  On  retiring  from  the  office 
of  Postmaster  Gieneral,  he  was  ap- 
pointed Naval  Officer  for  the  port  of 
New-York,  which  station  he  retain- 
ed for  many  vears,  and  as  the  duties 
were  not  arduous,  he  employed  his 
leisure  hours  in  his  favorite  study  of 
theology,  and  wrote  some  learned 
tracts  upon  certain  portions  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  was  his  greatest  de- 
light to  go  deeply  into  the  apocalypse, 
and  to  attempt  to  explain  these  sub- 
lime outpourings  of  inspiration,  which 
have  so  often  confounded  the  wise 
and  bewildered  the  pious.  Mr.  Os- 
good was  a  good  Greek  scholar,  and 
was  well  read  in  general  history. 
He  had  spent  considerable  time  m 
the  history  of  his  own  country,  and 
thoroughly  understood  the  character 
of  the  people.  He  was  an  old  fash- 
ioned man,  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term.  He  was  pure  in  heart,  plain 
in  his  manners,  yet  courteous  and 
kind,  intellectual,  well  informed, 
sound  in  principle  and  stedfast  in 
purpose.  Like  his  coadiutor  Wash- 
mgton,  he  threw  his  wnole  fortune 
and  fate  into  the  great  cause  of  free- 
dom ;  and  more  fortunate  than 
many,  he  lived  to  enjoy  the  results 
of  his  exertions.  His  memory  is 
held  in  reverence  in  his  native  land, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  his  adoption, 
and  he  loved  them  both  sincerely; 
for  the  former  contained  the  groves 
of  his  fathers,  and  the  latter  was  the 
birth-place  of  his  children.  He  died 
in  the  city  of  New- York,  in  the  year 
1812. 

James  Otis.  At  the  accession  of 
George  IH.  to  the  hereditary  domin- 
ions of  the  house  of  Hanover,  the 
island  of  Great  Britain  exercised  an 
undisputed  sway  over  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  the  continent  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Her  contest  with  her  rival  for 
the  possession  of  the  new  world,  was 
in  effect  already  ended  by  the  victo- 
rious career  of  her  arms;  and  the 
capture  of  Quebec  had  added  another 
and  a  wide  spreading  territory  to  her 
distant  and  overgrown  domains. 
The  inhabitants  of  this  great  conti- 
nent, who,  for  the  most  part,  claim- 
ed an  English  origin,  retained  an  affec- 
tionate veneration  for  the  parent 
country,  and  had  iust  given  the  most 
ample  proofs  of  their  loyalty,  by  ex- 


pending their  blood  and  treasure  to 
promote  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
cnopire. 

Even  the  Pilgrims,  who  bad  long 
before  this  period,  been  driven  out  b^ 
persecution  to  seek  an  asylum  in  thu 
distant  land,  felt  that  they  wera 
exchang'mg  the  delights  of  home 
for  the  dangers  of  an  untrodden 
shore,  and  often,  amid  the  sohtude 
of  these  western  wilds,  transported 
themselves  in  imagination,  to  the 
verdant  fields,  the  crowdoa  marts^ 
and  the  polished  society  of  the  coun- 
try from  which  they  had  been  sepa- 
rated. As  the  hills'of  England  wera 
receding  from  their  view,  and  they 
were  casting  back  their  eyes  upon 
those  scenes  they  were  to  leave  for- 
ever, they  indulged  the  remembrance 
of  departed  pleasures  and  the  antici- 
pation of  future  difficulties,  mingled 
with  resentment  for  the  wrongs  they 
had  suffered,  and  the  evils  with  whicn 
they  had  been  threatened.  Bui  they 
did  not  forget,  in  their  feelings  of  in- 
dignation, that  England  was  the 
country  of  their  ancestors ;  that  ihcy 
bad  a  common  interest  in  every  thiii^ 
that  contributed  to  her  glory;  that 
they  were  alike  concerned  in  the 
monuments  of  her  arts,  the  reposito- 
ries of  her  learning,  the  sepulchres  of 
her  dead,  the  reputation  of  the  great 
men  who  had  in  various  ages  adorn- 
ed her  annals ;  in  short,  in  that  soil 
which  gave  them  birth,  and  that  hu- 
mid atmosphere  whose  breezes  re- 
vived the  association  of  youthful 
Eleasures.  They  were  neither  so 
lind  to  their  ow^n  interest,  and  the 
welfare  of  unborn  generations,  whose 
fate  was  so  intimately  connected 
with  their  own,  as,  from  momentary 
passion,  to  forego  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  to  themselves  and  their 
posterity,  from  a  just  admiration  of 
the  land  of  their  fathers ;  nor  were 
they  imable  to  discern  those  estima- 
ble qualities  in  the  English  character, 
and  those  wise  provisions  in  her  con- 
stitution,' which  have  raised  that  na- 
tion to  so  much  glory,  from  those 
hereditary  evils,  that  have  impeded 
her  march  to  greatness,  and  to  which 
she  still  clings  with  fatal  devotion. 

On  this  savage  shore,  they  pre- 
served the  decencies  of  English  man- 
ners, cultivated  the  study  of  English 
letters,  and  were  governed  by  the 
wisdom  of  English  laws.  And  as 
the  founders  of  this  flourishing  re- 
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public  gradually  disappeared  under 
the  influence  of  time,  thev  left  to 
their  children,  with  their  labors  and 
their  hopes,  a  deep  affection  for  their 
native  country.  This  affection  was 
transmitted  with  undiminished  ardor 
through  successive  generations,  until 
the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centurv, 
when  it  attained  its  greatest  height 
by  the  efforts  of  both  countries  to 
preserve  and  extend  the  EngUsh  em- 
pire in  America,  where  the  blood  of 
the  provincialists  was  mingled  with 
that  of  the  British,  in  the  same  cause. 

It  was  at  this  fortunate  period, 
when  almost  the  whole  of  this  new 
continent  acknowledged  the  supre- 
macy of  English  arms,  or  was  still 
more  securely  governed  by  the  volun- 
tary obedience  of  its  inhabitants; 
when  an  unbounded  prospect  of  na- 
tional glory  was  opened  to  the  view 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  settlement  of 
an  empire,  where  her  language  would 
be  spoKen,  her  laws  be  adopted,  her 
manners  be  imitated,  her  literature 
and  arts  learned  and  admired — it  was 
at  this  splendid  era,  hitherto  unex- 
ampled in  (he  annals  of  his  country, 
that  the  youn^  monarch  ascended 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors ;  and  cer- 
tainly, ifit  is  ever  permitted  to  mortals 
to  be  vain,  well  might  he  have  exul- 
ted in  the  contemplation  of  his  match- 
less kingdom,  which  embraced  the 
farthest  extremities  of  the  East  and 
West ;  in  which  sun  never  set,  night 
never  invested,  and  within  whose 
limits  nations  were  held  in  subjection. 
But  it  was  his  misfortune,  and  per- 
haps, in  some  measure,  his  folly  and 
his  crime,  to  see  this  splendid  vision 
fade  away  before  him,  and,  ere  half 
the  periocf  had  elapsed  that  was  des- 
tined for  his  rei^n.  to  find  one  of  the 
worlds  over  whicn  his  authority  ex- 
tended, wrested  from  his  dominion, 
and  to  feel  his  throne  itself  shaken 
by  the  conflict. 

In  return  for  their  assistance  in 
those  wars  so  lately  terminated  with 
success,  the  mother  country  seemed 
to  feel  no  other  emotions  towards  her 
colonies,  than  a  jealousy  of  their 
Btrenfirth,  and  a  desire  of  seizing  their 
wealth.  Her  blind  ministers  oegan 
t  series  of  attacks  upon  our  liberty ; 
and  after  insult  was  added  to  insult, 
and  injury  inflicted  upon  injury,  the 
States  of'^Amcrica  were  compelled  to 
vindicate  their  rights  by  an  appeal  to 
arms. 


During  the  years  that  preceded  this 
contest,  there  were  not  found  want* 
inff  amonc  our  fellow  citizens,  those 
who  could  discern  the  inti-ntions  of 
the  ministry,  and  who  were  deter- 
mined to  defeat  them.  Many  of 
these  mat  men  died  before  they  saw 
the  independence  of  their  country,  or 
were  prevented  by  disease  and  the 
infirmities  of  nature,  from  taking  a 
part  in  the  events  succeeding  their 
early  exertions.  Thus  while  those 
who  were  concerned  in  the  splendid 
scenes  of  the  revolutionary  conf^ct 
have  been  deservedly  rewarded  with 
the  admiration  of  mankind,  their 
predecessors  in  the  great  drama  have 
perhaps  been  defrauded  of  their  just 
proportion  of  fame,  and  thrown  mto 
shade  by  the  glory  of  their  more  for- 
tunate compatriots.  It  is  our  duty, 
as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  perpetuate 
the  memories  of  those  who  first  op- 
posed the  demands  of  a  tyrannical 
government,  and  opened  the  path 
tnrouch  which  their  successors  fol- 
lowecf  with  so  much  applause. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  first  ob- 
noxious measures  of  the  ministry 
were  attempts  to  establish  certain 
commercial  refi:ulBtions.and  that  their 
designs  were  frustraied  in  endeavor- 
ing to  put  in  force  the  wriis  of  assist- 
ance. These  writs  were  indeed 
means  better  fitted  to  execute  the 
will  of  a  tyrant,  than  to  enforce  con- 
stitutional laws.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  then,  that  our  ancestors 
were  indignant  at  the  eflbrts  to  carry 
them  into  effect;  and,  when  the  day 
approached,  upon  which  it  was  to  be 
decided,  whether  or  not  they  were  a 
legal  instrument  of  power,  inat  they 
should  have  experienced  a  deep  con- 
cern. On  that  morning,  when  the 
people  of  this  province  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  dcsi^'ns  of  their 
rulers,  when  the  first  sunsations  of 
independence  were  sent  with  the  force 
of  electricity  through  the  nerves  and 
vitals  of  the  community,  a  universal 
expectation  of  the  events  that  were 
to  follow,  occupied  the  minds  of  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts.  With  the 
most  intense  anxiety  they  crowaed 
about  the  doors  and  thronged  the 
passages  of  the  hall  of  justice,  eager 
to  catch  the  accents  of  freedom,  now 
elevated  by  hope  or  depressed  by  fear, 
as  they  aujrured  the  accomplishment 
or  defeat  of  their  wishes. 

In  the  midst  of  this  solicitude,  the 
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tdvocate  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
arose  to  estabhsh  the  pretensions  of 
the  petitioners,  and  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  icarnine  at  hia  command, 
his  ingenuity  and  eloquence  could 
not  fail  of  making  a  dee()  impression 
upon  the  bearers ;  the  friendis  of  Ub- 
erty  were  more  anxious  than  ever  for 
the  fate  of  their  cause.  At  this  mo- 
ment of  perplexity,  when  everv  mind 
was  overcast  with  gloom,  ana  every 
heart  trembled  with  fear;  when  the 
ej^es  of  bis  friends  were  cast  down 
with  despondency,  and  the  counte- 
nances of  his  enemies  smiled  with 
satisfaction,  arose  James  Otis ;  and 
as  he  unravelled  the  web  of  sophistry, 
woven  by  his  opponent,  explained 
away  the  authorities  he  had  cited, 
took  a  philosophical  view  of  the  na- 
ture of  civil  society,  and,  by  appeal- 
ing to  established  cases  and  the  re- 
cords of  history,  showed  the  illegali- 
ty of  those  writs,  and  their  incompa- 
tibility with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
— ^in  a  torrent  of  fierce  and  fiery  elo- 
quence, he  overwhelmed  and  confu- 
ted the  arguments  of  his  adversary, 
destroyed  the  temporary  gratification 
of  his  enemies,  revived  the  drooping 
confidence  of  his  friends,  and,  on 
that  day,  erected  the  standard  of  in- 
dopendttnce  in  the  heart  of  the  Ame- 
rican colonies. 

James  Otis  was  bom  in  Barnsta- 
ble, on  the  fifth  day  of  February, 
172i5,  and  was  indebted  to  his  father 
for  all  the  advantages  of  learning 
existing  at  that  time  in  our  youn^ 
country.  He  entered  Harvard  Um- 
versity  at  an  early  a^e,  and,  as  we 
are  told,  did  not  wholly  escape  the 
temptations  incident  to  a  residence  in 
collegiate  institutions.  But  the  good 
sense  and  ambition  of  young  Otis, 
who  now,  probably,  began  to  feel 
those  aspirations  for  distinction,  that 
are  at  once  the  evidence  and  cause  of 
greatness,  soon  brought  him  back 
vom  his  temporary  aberrations,  and 
converted  those  powers  that  had  been 
dissipated  in  youthful  levity,  into  in- 
struments of  extended  utihty.  After 
receiving  the  honors  of  the  college  in 
1743,  he  retired  to  his  father's  house, 
where  he  spent  two  years  in  the  ac- 
fjuisition  of  literary  information,  and 
in  laying  the  foundation  of  his  future 
eminence.  At  the  end  of  this  period, 
he  began  to  contemplate  the  "stately 
edifice  of  the  laws  of  England,"  and 
was    directed   in   his    professional 


studies,  by  the  learning  and  expeii 
ence  of  Mr.  Gridley,  afterwards  his 
opponent  on  the  question  of  the  writs 
of  assistance,  and  attorney  general 
of  the  province. 

Upon  his  admission  to  the  bar,  he 
settled  in  Plymouth,  where  he  re- 
mained two  years,  and  enjoyed  an 
opportunity  of  extending  his  research- 
es in  the  various  departments  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  and  of  reviving 
and  confirming  those  principles  he 
had  formerly  acquired,  out  which  are 
constantly  escaping  tne  memory  in 
the  lapse  of  time.  But  the  capital  of 
the  province  was  the  only  proper 
theatre  for  the  exertion  of  his  talents^ 
and  to  that  place  he  removed  at  the 
end  of  the  abovementioned  period. 
There  he  soon  acquired  a  reputation 
as  a  lawyer,  that  was  not  confined 
to  his  native  state,  but  extended  to 
the  neighboring  provinces.  Not  even 
his  great  talents,  however^  cbntribn- 
ted  more  to  his  popularity  in  his  pro- 
fession, than  his  well  known  integri- 
ty and  honor,  for  public  confidence 
is  the  surest  passport  to  public  favor. 
With  him,  indeed,  law  was  a  science^ 
and  not  a  mercenary  commodity, 
exposed  to  sale  for  the  sake  of  an 
ill-gotten  livelihood.  Justice  was  the 
end  of  his  labors  and  his  studies,  so 
that  to  him  may  be  appUed,  with  es- 
pecial propriety,  the  words  of  Cicero 
concerning  Sulpicius— "  Neque  enim 
ille  magis  juris  consultus,  quam  jus- 
titis  fuit.  Ita  quae  proficiscebantur 
a  legibus,  et  a  jure  civili,  semper  ad 
faciutalem  acquitatemque  referebat; 
neque  instituere  litium  actiones  ma- 
lebat,  quam  controversias  tullere." 

Mr.  Otis  was  not  insensible  to  the 
charms  of  female  beauty,  and,  after 
his  fame  and  fortune  were  eatabhsh- 
ed,  suffered  himself  to  be  bound  with 
the  silken  cords  of  matrimony.  It 
does  not  appear,  whether  bis  mar- 
riage was  in  consequence  of  an  eariy 
attachment,  or  was  the  choice  o£ 
maturer  years ;  perhaps  it  is  of  no 
conseouence  to  be  known,  for  pru- 
dence nas  but  little  connexion  ^vith 
the  affairs  of  love,  and  those  who 
deliberate  most  and  defer  the  long- 
est, are  often  caught  in  an  "evil  net?' 
This  was  not,  indeeJ,  absolutely  the 
case  with  Mr.  Otis,  but  there  was  a 
want  of  similarity  m  taste  and  dis- 
positiou;  between  him  and  his  wife, 
which,  if  it  does  not  cause  open  un- 
easiness, or  even  secret  indifferenoi^ 


still  preveatfl  (hat  enthusiastic  affec- 
tion and  unmingled  felicity,  which 
arc  saui  to  be  the  iiltendanta  of  hap- 
py love.  He  was  vehement  and  ahe 
waa  mild ;  he  was  conscious  of  his 
8uperiority,ert8ily  inflamed  by  passion 
and  carried  away  by  his  imaeindtion ; 
she  was  calm  and  sirene,  mil  of  de- 
cency and  propriety,  without  any 
violent  emotions,  and  probably  with- 
out any  profound  thoughts.  He  was 
an  ardent  admirer  of  liberty,  and 
roused  to  indignation  at  the  least  aT>- 
pearance  of  oppression :  she  preferred 
to  endure  present  evils,  rather  than 
to  run  the  risk  of  future  difficulties. 
He  was  a  whig  and  she  a  tory.  But, 
after  all,  his  marriage  with  Miss 
Ruth  Cunningham,  in  1755,  was  pro- 
ductive to  hiin  of^  happiness  rather 
than  disquiet.  Had  they  been  mar- 
ried in  early  youth,  their  characters 
would  have  been  undoubtedly  more 
assimilated  to  each  other ;  as  it  was, 
they  were  of  an  aae  to  supply  the 
want  of  similarity  oy  prudence  and 
forbearance. 

Mr.  Otis  was  now  in  the  midst  of 
business,  enjoying  an  unbounded  \)o- 
INilarity,  with  the  pro.s{)ect  of  secu- 
ring to  himself  and  hi«  family  an 
abundant  provision  for  his  declining 
years.  Surrounded,  however,  as  he 
was,  with  professional  cures,  ne  did 
not  neglect  the  cultivation  of  letters, 
to  which  he  had  so  studiously  devo- 
ted his  youth,  and  which  were  now 
the  relaxHtion  of  his  leisure  hours. 
He  w:is  always  enthusiastically  fond 
of  the  classical  authors  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages,  and  even  com- 
posed separate  treatises  on  the  proso- 
dy of  those  celebrated  tongues,  one 
of  which  wa.s  given  to  the  public ; 
the  other  was  destroyed  in  one  of 
those  unfortunate  moments  when  he 
was  deserted  by  his  reason. 

This  happy  period  of  his  life  was, 
however,  not  destined  to  last  long, 
and  the  time  was  approaching  when 
he  was  to  be  transferred  from  scenes 
of  domestic  retirement,  to  take  the 
lead  in  public  affiirs,  and  to  sacrifice 
all  the  em'oyments  of  existence  upon 
the  altar  of  his  country.  It  required 
a  patriotism  like  his  to  make  this 
sacriBce,  and  while  our  nation  shall 
reuin  any  fp^titude  for  her  benefac- 
tors, the  privations  and  sufferings  of 
James  Otis  will  be  remembered  with 
sympathy.  Af^er  bis  argument 
Vol,  m.    84 


against  the  writs  of  a8.<«istance,  he 
became  thenceforward  the  property 
of  the  public.  His  private  concerns 
were  neclected,  his  estate  lay  unim- 
proved, his  business  was  disregard- 
ed, his  pleasures  contemned  and  de- 
stroved,  even  his  love  of  learning  and 
study,  everything  was  made  to  yield 
to  the  service  of  his  country.  In 
1761,  he  was  chosen  to  represent  the 
town  of  Boston  in  the  legislature  of 
the  province,  where  he  displayed  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  all  the  sub- 
jects that  came  under  discussion,  and 
spoke  with  so  much  good  sense  and 
eloquence,  that  he  soon  became  the 
most  conspicuous  member  in  the 
house.  In  this  situation,  it  often  be- 
came his  duty  to  oppose  thedemanda 
of  the  executive  authority,  but  he 
never  relaxed  his  vigilance  for  the 
public  good,  and  he  foresaw  with  in- 
fallible prescience,  all  the  secret  de- 
signs against  our  liberty. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  period  when 
Mr.  Otis  seemed  to  fTtiter  in  his 
course,  and  pause  to  reflect  upon  the 
consequences  of  his  opposition.  That 
this  gave  rise  to  a  suspicion  that  he 
had  bartered  awa^  the  liberties  of  his 
country,  in  consideration  of  private 
advantiges,  cannot  be  wondered  at^ 
if  we  reflect  upon  the  importance  of 
his  services,^  and  the  jealousy  that 
often  exists  in  the  minds  of  men  to- 
ward their  benefactors.  But  to  one 
who  views  it  calmly  through  the  me- 
dium of  years,  it  will  be  8o  far  from 
raising  a  doubt  of  his  integrity,  that  it 
will  -rather  be  considered  a  proof  of 
his  patriotism.  When  he  began  to 
oppose  the  measures  of  the  rnini.-ters^ 
he  had  nothing  farther  in  vi»»w  than 
the  removal  of  a  present  grievance. 
But  when  he  found  chat  the  slavery 
of  his  country  was  determined  upon, 
that  the  removal  of  one  evil  was  but  ! 
the  prelude  to  the  impo.siiion  of  ano- 
ther, and  that  there  was  no  middle 
course  to  be  taken  between  indepen- 
dence and  abject  subinisMon,  a  new 
question  presented  itself  to  his  mind, 
now  far  it  was  prudent,  in  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  country,  to  enter  into 
a  war  with  Great  Britain,  and  whe- 
ther our  independence  would  not  be 
retarded  rather  than  hastened  by  this 
early  contests  This  was  a  question 
of  infinite  importance,  and  had  be 
rushed  blindly  on,  without  regard  to 
the  consequences,  he   would  have 
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been  culp;ible  for  hia,  rashness  in- 
stead of  deserving  praise  for  his  pa- 
triotiBin. 

We  are  too  apt,  in  looking  back 
upon  the  scenes  that  preceded  the 
revolution,  to  suppose  that  there  was, 
from  the  first,  a  well  regulated  sys- 
tem of  opposition  to  the  crown.  No- 
thing, however,  is  more  distant  from 
the  truth.  In  ih*»  first  stages  of  the 
dispute,  our  fathers  would  have  re- 
garded wich  horror  many  of  the 
measures  into  which  they  were  after- 
wards driven  by  necessity.  But  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking, 
the  intelligent  mind  of  Otis  could  not 
but  have  pierced  the  shades  of  futu- 
rity, and  by  connecting  what  was 
passed,  wiih  what  he  knew  must  fol- 
low, have  conjectured  the  issue  of  the 
existing  disputes.  Well,  then,  might 
he  have  pnused  at  this  critical  mo- 
ment, to  estimnte  the  disposition  and 
r^'sources  of  America ;  to  extend  his 
view  in  every  direction,  to  the  past, 
the  present,  and  the  future ;  to  weigh 
in  the  well  adju>ted  scales  of  pru- 
dence, the  various  fortunes  of  his 
country,  and  ere  he  took  the  final 
leap,  to  sur\'ey  the  ground  on  which 
he  stood,  and  the  abyss  into  which 
he  was  about  to  plunge.  But  his  re- 
solution was  soon  taken ;  the  spirit 
of  the  peo|ile  would  not  sufifer  a  re- 
treat, and  the  only  hope  was  in  a  suc- 
cessful termination  of  the  conflict. 
Krom  this  moment  he  seized  the 
helm,  and  with  unfailing  strength, 
and  untiring  skill,  he  guided  the  ves- 
sel of  .'^tate  m  her  dangerous  passage, 
till  he  was  disabled  in  the  contest. 

The  activity  of  Mr.  Otis  in  promo- 
ting the  public  good,  could  not  fail  of 
exciting  the  hatred  of  his  political 
opponents;  and  they  left  no  means 
unemployed  that  could  tend  to  mor- 
tify his  pride,  inflame  his  passions, 
or  affect  his  interest.  Indeed,  if  we 
reflect  upon  his  situation,  we  shall 
find  it  such  as  the  most  exalted  pa- 
triotism alone  could  enable  him  to 
endure.  Separated  as  he  must  have 
been  from  many  valuable  friends,  by 
a_  difference  of  jwlitical  sentiments, 
ridiculed  by  his  enemies,and  denoun- 
ced as  a  traitor  and  a  madman,  he 
seemed  to  have  no  other  consolation 
in  his  unhappinesfl  but  the  purity  of 
his  intention  and  the  affections  of 
bis  fellow  citizens.  To  him  these 
were  sufficient;  and  he  was  never 


heard  to  complain  of  the  magni* 
tude  of  his  sufierings.  But  the  mea- 
sure of  his  misfortune  was  not  yet 
full.  It  remained  for  him  to  sub- 
mit to  a  calamity,  in  comparison 
with  which,  all  tnat  he  had  before 
suffered  was  trifling,  and  to  lose  in 
her  cause,  that  splendid  intellect  that 
had  so  often  adorned  and  preserved 
his  country.  After  the  publication  of 
a  paragraph  in  the  Boston  Gazette, 
which  irritated  one  of  the  royalists 
by  the  name  of  Robinson,  he  walked 
in  the  evening  to  the  British  coffee 
house,  where  ne  was  soon  attacked 
by  that  same  Robinson  and  hiscrael 
coadjutors,  and  when  alone,  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies,  unaccompanied 
by,  a  friend,  with  the  lights  extin- 
guished and  retreat  rendered  impos- 
sible, he  was  beaten  and  wounded, 
his  head  cut  open,  and  from  whence 
he  was  lead,  bleeding  and  fiiint,  a 
spectacle  of  ruin,  the  wreck  of  what 
he  had  once  beeji.  Whether  this 
was  a  premeditated  design,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  a  roan  so  impor- 
tant to  the  cause  he  espoused,  or 
was  the  accidental  overflowing  of 
that  envenomed  spleen  always  en- 
tertained agamit  him  by  the  parti- 
sans of  royalty,  can  never,  perhaps, 
be  deterininecl.  But  on  either  8U|>- 
position,  it  displayed,  iii  the  first  case, 
a  malice  almost  exceeding  the  boundv 
of  human  depravity;  and  m  the  other, 
a  savagenesB  of  temper,  more  like 
the  ferocity  of  barbarians  than  the 
moderated  passions  of  civilized  life. 
After  having  recovered  the  sum  of 
two  thousanii  pounds  sterling  of  Ro- 
binson, in  a  suit  of  law  for  this  injury 
of  his  person,  he  generously  relin- 
(luished  it,  being  incupable  of  retain- 
ing feelings  of  revenge  toward  one 
who  had  acknowledged  his  error,  and 
estimating  himself  above  the  price  of 
pecuniary  satinfaciion. 

His  public  life  was  now  at  an  end. 
After  thi.s  attack,  he  was  subject  to 
occasional  fits  of  insanity,  and  al- 
though he  ei^<oyed  lucid  intervals, 
the  strength  of  his  intellect  was  de- 
stroyed. He  was  once,  indeed,  after- 
wards chosen  reprebcntative  from 
Boston,  but  he  does  not  ap[)ear  to 
have  taken  a  very  active  part  in  the 
business  of  the  house- 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  blows 
he  received  upon  his  head  in  this  en- 
counter were  the  sole  cause  of  his 
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insanity;  that  they  accelerated  its 
progress  and  increased  iis  violence, 
cannot  be  doubted.  Mr.  Otis  was  a 
man  of  enthusiastic  feelings,  of  an 
inflammable  temper,  and  a  wild  and 
eccentric  imagination.  >Je  felt  with 
keenness  the  least  suspicion  of  his 
honor,  and  was  excited  to  a  frenzy 
by  the  slightest  imputation  of  his 
motives.  His  thoughts  were  always 
wandering  in  the  regions  of  impossi* 
bi!ity,and  encamped  unon  the  borders 
of  illimitable  space.  Whatever  tend- 
ed to  disturb  the  serenity  of  his  mind, 
or  set  in  motion  the  billows  of  his 
restless  fancy,  produced  an  excite- 
ment, that  it  was  often  beyond  the 
power  of  his  reason  to  control.  It 
cannot  be  said  that  he  wanted  judg- 
ment ;  but  that  divine  faculty  did  not 
always,  as  in  the  friend  of  Cowley, 
govern  the  ardor  of  his  imagination, 
nor, 

** like  ihr  he«T«nlj  moon  did  ■hov, 

Tawp'iiiif  ibal  mighif  tea  b«law." 

That  man  thus  constituted,  and 
placed  in  such  irritating  scenes,sh9uld 
at  last  lose  the  balance  of  his  mind, 
and  become  the  victim  of  the  most 
distressing  malady  that  falls  to  the 
lot  of  our  suffering  race,  is  by  no 
means  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
our  nature  ;  that  this  event  should  be 
hastened  by  the  violence  of  feUow 
mortals,  is  shocking  to  the  feelings 
of  humanity.  But  his  enemies  could 
not  behold  his  ruins  without  regret. 
The  stern  Ulysses  is  represented,  in 
the  play  as  looking  with  compassion 
upon  his  deadly  foe,  when  subjected 
to  this  cruel  disease,  for  he  felt  his 
own  liability  to  a  similar  fate,  and 
acknowledged  in  the  sufierings  of  a 
mortal  the  weakness  of  humanity. 

Eyo)  ficv  ovfitv*  9*6*  .  iwoiKTctpta  is  vtv 
Hvartjyov  tiivai  xatrtp  iira  Svcftevtiy 
'Oy  0&VCC*  arri  ^vyxaTtltvKTai  KaKJiy 
O'voif  TO  TovTov  ftaXXovJ^  Tovftov  VKOirtav' 
*Opw  yap  fi^as  dvicv  ovras,  aAAo  rrXijv 
EiowA\  baoiirtp  Ifatttv,  ^  Kovd>tjv  oKiav. 

Soph.  Ajix.  120- H5.     , 

Mr.  Otis  lived  many  years  after  he 
was  subjected  to  this  calamitv,  some- 
times enjoying  lucid  iniervais,  when 
he  was  the  delight  of  his  friends,  and 
when  hisinind  oroke  forth  from  the 
clouds  by  which  it  was  obscured  with 
somewhat  diminished  lustre ;  at  other 
times  exhibiting  the  humor  of  an  ec- 
centric genius,  rather  ihan  the  aber- 
rations of  an  accomplished  intellect. 


and  by  turns  excited  to  a  frenzy  that 
totally  deranged  his  once  powerful 
mind.  The  two  laftt  years  of  his  life 
were  spent  in  Andover,  where,  on  the 
23d  day  of  May,  1783,  as  he  stood  at 
the  door  of  Mr.  Osgood's  house,  he 
was  struck  dead  by  lightning.  Ab 
his  life  was  one  of  no  common  inter- 
est,  and  as  he  was  distinguished 
above  his  contemporaries  by  many 
extraordinary  qualities,  so  his  death 
seemed  to  be  equally  removed  from 
the  usual  course  of  human  decay. 
*A*  »i7p  yap  o«  rrcvarrof ,  ovit  wv  voaott 
*AAycivos  ((twsit*tT\  aXX%  tt  ri;  ^porwv, 
3avua9T9i, 

Seidi.  (Edi.  C«L  l«a. 

In  judging  of  the  characters  and 
abilities  of  great  men,  we  must  go 
back  to  the  times  in  which  they  lived, 
and  compare  them  with  tne  illustri- 
ous of  their  own  age,  before  we  can 
make  a  just  estimate  of  their  jwwers, 
^or  determine  their  merit  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy.  It  was  the  for- 
tune of  Mr.  Otis,  to  live  in  a  period 
fertile  in  distinguished  men.  Whe- 
ther it  is  that  great  revolutions  in 
civil  society  are  the  effects  of  power- 
ful abilities,  acting  in  concert  to  some 
important  end ;  or  whether  as  seems 
most  probable,  uncommon  excite- 
ments in  national  affairs  bring  to  light 
tdlents  that  would  otherwise  have 
Iain  hid,  and  in  a  manner  create 
genius,  by  causing  the  demand  that 
produces  it;  certain  it  is,  that  extra- 
ordinary men  flourish  in  the  greatest 
numbers  in  difficult  times.  Our  own 
country  forms  an  exception  to  this 
general  remark.  During  the  epoch 
of  our  revolutionary  contest,  there 
arose,  both  in  the  cabinet  and  field, 
a  succession  of  mighty  spirits,  to 
whom,  we  say  it  without  disparage- 
ment to  the  present  age,  it  is  our  du- 
ty to  bow  with  reverence.  Among 
these  Mr.  Otis  was  in  the  foremost 
rank.  For  a  period  of  nearly  t^n 
years  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  safe- 
guard and  ornament  of  our  cause ; 
and  while  he  retained  his  faculties, 
the  splendor  of  his  intellect  threw  in- 
to shade  «dl  the  great  contemporary 
lights.  The  cause  of  American  inde- 
pendence was  for  a  long  time,  identi- 
fied abroad,  with  the  name  of  Otis ; 
and  it  was  thought,  foolishly  indeed, 
that  if  he  were  taken  away,  that 
would  perish.  But  while  his  import- 
ance was  overrated,  and  his  motives 
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lUsely  floapected  abroad,  his  servicea 
eontributed  in  no  sraaQ  degree  to  the 
eatHbliriiment  of  our  freedom. 

The  eloauence  of  Mr  Otis  was  fer- 
Tid  and  vetiement.  ^  With  much  leas 
art  in  the  composition  of  his  speech- 
es, and  less  taste  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  a  man  of  his  classical 
acquirements,  he  carried  away  his 
hearers  and  was  carried  away  him- 
self by  a  rapid  and  impetuous  torrent 
of  fiery  elocution.  Disdaining  arti- 
fice in  all  the  transactions  of  his 
life,  he  aetmstohave  carried  his  con- 
tempt of  it  into  his  oratory  itself— 
Without  any  labored  exordium,  with- 
out anv  ostentatious  parade  of  orato- 
rical skiU,  or  attempCs  to  rouse  the 
expectation  of  his  audience  bF 
"  dreadful  notes  of  preparation," 
without  hovering  over  and  pluybg 
about  his  sublet,  he  soused  down  at 
once  upon  his  prey,  and  as  if  con- 
scious of  his  stren^h,  and  sure  of 
victory,  seized  it  with  unerring  aim 
and  irresistible  miffht.  His  argu- 
ments were  clear  ana  forcible,  follow* 
ing  each  other  in  regular  progression, 
and  concluding  with  unavoidable  cer- 
tainty. His  (Uction  was  simple  and 
pure ;  but  he  freguently  descended  to 
too  much  familiarity  in  his  illustnt- 
tlons,  and  impaired  his  digniijr  by  his 

£E»wer  of  ridicule.  His  wit  was 
een  and  sarcastic,  as  well  as  play- 
ful ;  and  in  such  abundance  as  is  sel- 
dom found  united  with  so  much  ear- 
nestness and  force.  His  invective 
was  terrible,  the  advocates  of  royalty 
shrunk  abashed  before  hini,  and  were 
Maable  to  endure  his  witheringjglance. 
He  was  at  times  pathetic:  but  the 
bent  of  his  genius  rather  mclined  him 
to  rouse  the  violent  passions  than  to 
affect  the  mild.  Finally,  if  we  judee 
Mr.  Otis  by  that  criterion  generally 
allowed  to  be  the  true  one,  the  effect 
produced  upon  his  audience,  we  must 
acknowledge  him  to  have  been  one  of 
the  greatest  orators  our  country  has 
produced ;  and  if  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  asserted  by  one  of  bis  distin- 
guished associates  in  glory,  that  his 
speech  against  the  writs  of  assistance 
*^  breathed  into  this  nation  the  breath 
of  life.*'  his  fame  should  be  farther 
extended  than  that  of  any  other  ora- 
for,  inasmuch  as  no  one  ever  pro- 
doced  so  great  and  permanent  an  ex- 
citement. ^ 

His  abilities  as  a  statesman  were 
not  inferior  to  his  powers  as  an  ora- 


tor. In  estimating  his  various  mens, 
we  are  always  to  keep  in  mind  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  di^* 
advantages  he  was  obliged  to  encoun- 
ter. When  he  undertook  the  defence 
of  our  rights,  the  principles  of  free 

{rovemmeoi  were  conuMratiyely  birt 
ittle  understood ;  but  Mr.  Otis  seems 
at  once  to  have  placed  the  right  of 
governing  unon  us  true  founduiion 
indeed,  so  clearly  did  he  dtiscer.i  the 
fountain  of  power,  and  the  end  of  its 
existence,  so  careful  was  he  to  main- 
tain the  right  of  the  people  to  disiMse 
of  their  own  persons  and  profier* 
ty,  that  succeeding  statesmen  huve 
been  able  to  add  little  or  nothing 
to  the  prof&und  views  of  politicid 
science  which  he  entertained.  We 
have  already  spoken  of  his  great 
reputation  as  a  lawyer ;  and,  if  we 
add  to  his  other  accomplishments, 
his  acquaintance  with  the  various 
branches  of  polite  literature,  we  shall 
form  no  mean  opinion  of  the  abilities 
of  a  man,  who  could  distinguish  him- 
self by  BO  many  and  differeut  ac- 
quirements. 

Hut  Mr.  Otis  was  no  less  remark- 
able for  the  purity  of  his  life,  than  for 
the  extent  of  his  genius.  During  all 
thai  period  in  which  he  was  engaged 
in  a  dispute  with  the  oppressors'  of 
his  country,  when  his  character  was 
not  only  scrutinized  with  the  jrreatest 
malignity,  but  subjected  to  unfound- 
ed aspersions,  he  was  never  for  a 
moment  suspected  by  his  friends,  and 
even  the  credulous  hatred  of  his  ene- 
mies never  believed  him  guilty  of 
a  crime.  ,  Few  men  have  sacranced 
BO  much  in  the  cause  of  their  coun- 
try, and  with  so  little  pros|)ect  of  (terw 
soiial  advantage  as  Mr,  Otis ;  and  so 
evidently  was  his  conduct  contrary 
to  all  schemes  of  self-interest,  that 
his  enemies  being  unable  to  question 
his  patriotism,  and  incapable  of  un- 
derstandinff  his  motives,  attributed 
that  to  mildness  which  was  the  result 
of  the  most  exalted  integrity.  His 
sense  of  honor  was  delicate  almost 
to  si  fault ;  as  he  was  conscious  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions,  and  could  not 
bear  to  have  them  even  suspected  by 
others,  his  temper  was  not  alwayv 
under  his  control ;  but  it  was  always 
excited  in  defence  of  right  principles, 
and  yielded  in  a  short  time  to  the 
su^estions  of  reason.  His  conver- 
sation was  delightful;  playful,  ho- 
morous,  instructive,  and  amysing,  he 
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never  entered  society  wirhou  excit- 
inf  expectations  of  enjoyment,  and 
never  left  it,  without^  at  the  same 
time,  lettvtng  behind  him  emotions  of 
admiration  and  regret.  If  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  abilities,  and  the 
eminent  station  he  occupied  in  the 
eyeM  of  the  community,  made  him 
sometimes  overbearing  with  those 
whose  ignorance  opposed  the  accon»- 
plishment  of  his  pariotic  poroses, 
nis  affability  to  his  friends,  his  re- 
spectful attention  to  the  rights  of  the 
meanest  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
his  constant  readiness  to  give  up  his 
own  case  for  their  welfare,  must  pre- 
serve him  from  the  charg^  of  haughr 
tiness  and  pride. 

The  times  in  which  Mr.  Oii«  lived 
were  unfortunate  for  himself,  but  in 
some  respects  felicitous  for  his  repu- 
tation. The  irritations  and  troubles 
incident  torevolutionary  scenes,  eouM 
not  but  increase  that  constitutional 
tendency  to  insanity,  that  may  be 
discovered  in  almost  eveir  period 
of  his  life.  *  But  on  the  other  hand 
he  was  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  age, 
and  the  mightv  and  difficult  events 
he  was  obliged  to  encounter ;  and  aU 

!      though  ihey  were  destined  to  shutter 

I  the  f  icultie's  of  his  powerful  but  ir- 
ritable mind,  he  was  capable  of 
convertine  them  into  means  of  se- 
curing the  independence  of  his  coun- 

I  try,  and  of  biulding  up  a  glorious 
and  jtermanent  fame  for  himself 
Had  It  been  the  will  of  providence 
to  have  pi o red  him  in  a  difierent 
circle  of  HfTairfi,  and  in  a  more  quiet 
aEje,  he  would  certainly  have  been 

1  distinguished  among  his  contempo- 
rnries,  and  perhaps  have  retained 
liis  farnlties  to  the  usir.tl  p'^riod  of  bu- 
rn m  life,  sinkin*;  into  his  decline  with 
the  mild  and  full-orbed  radiance  of 
the  seitins;  sun  ;  as  it  was,  he  shot 
**  madiv  from  hie  sphere,"  and  left 
the  world  in  noontide  darkness. 

It  is  by  the  studv  of  the  virtues 
and  achievments  of  our  own  great 
men,  thnt  the  youth  of  our  country 
are  to  be  roused  to  an  emulation  of 
noble  deed?,  and  Hnimat<>d  by  a  spirit 
of  exulted  patriotism.  In  vain  will 
they  look  to  the  heroes  and  Ptates- 
m**n  of  antiqiiitv,  in  vain  will  they 
admire  the  exploits  of  men  of  foreign 
climes,  if  they  nefrlpct  the  examples 
thit  hive  been  set  b  'fore  them  upon 
our  own  soil,  and  among  our  own 
kindred.   Then?  is  no  one  .^o  in>ensi-  ' 


.  ble  as  not  to  feel  some  attachment 
[  to  his  native  knd»     In  nest  men 
I  there  is  an   affection    beyond    the 
I  power  of  words  to  exarean,  to  tiiat 
I  aoil  which  gave  them  birth,  and  to 
the  scenes  endeared  by  the  recoUec- 
tioo  of  youth.    But  whatever  attach- 
ments may  be  felt  for  th«*  material 
objects  that  constitute  and  distin*- 

fuish  our  country,  we  are  bound  to  it 
y  still  stronger  claims,  and  by  in- 
dissoluble ties.  It  is  not  the  lofty 
mountains,  the  broad  rivers,  the  ex- 
pansive lakes,  and  the  verdant  fields, 
that  enter  into  the  mind  and  occupy 
(he  imagination,  when  we  pronounce 
the  venerable  name  of  our  countr]^. 
Those  mountains  mav  still  rear  their 
summits  to  the  clouas,  those  rivers 
may  still  run  in  majesnr  to  the  deep^ 
those  lakes  still  expand  their  bosoms 
to  the  breeze,  and  those  fields  wave 
in  the  luxuriance  of  harvest,  and  our 
country  no  longer  exist  but  in  me- 
mory, and  the  scenes  of  its  fbnner 
prosperity  serve  only  to  embitter  the 
recollections  of  its  fhte.  But  when 
we  think  of  our  country,  its  laws  and 
institutions,  the  manners  of  its  peo- 
ple, and  the  freedom  of  its  fovem- 
ment,  and,  more  than  all,  a  love  of 
the  brave  and  virtuous  men  who  have 
lived  and  still  live  within  it,  crowd 
upon  our  minds  and  oppress  us  with 
an  excess  of  delight,  it  is  this  lively 
interest  which  we  feel  in  the  moral  as- 
sociations connected  with  our  coun- 
try, that  makes  the  deeds  of  its  great 
men  so  powerful  an  incentive  to  the 
attainment  of  glory.  We  look  back 
upon  the  exploits  of  ancient  heroes 
with  wonder ;  but  we  feel  little  evm- 
piithy  for  the  people  whom  they 
saved  by  their  valor,  and  are  almost 
unmoved  by  the  recital  of  their  ac- 
tions. Indeed,  time  has  so  magnified 
by  its  delusive  medium,  the  cnurac- 
lers  of  those  extraordinary  men,  that 
we  regard  with  despair  any  attempt 
to  equal  their  fame,  and  even  look 
upon  their  existence  with  a  sort  of 
incredulous  admiration-  It  is  not  so 
with  the  dtstingpished  men  of  our 
own  country.  Bom  near  oar  own 
times,  and  descended  from  the  same 
ancestors  with  ourselves,  we  repose 
with  confidence  ujftoa  the  story  of 
their  lives ;  and  being  allied  to  them 
in  intellectual  faculties,  as  well  as  by 
physical  consanguinity,  we  feel  that 
we  are  not  unworthy  to  imiute  their 
example.    Indeed,  we  take  a  pride  in 
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the  fame  of  our  ancestors,  because  it 


affords  a  presumption  that  we  are  not<  ton  and  his  men  were  tried  for  the 


incapable  of  attamin^  to  their  glory. 
Again,  we  daily  enioy  the  fruits  of 
the  wisdom  and  valor  of  our  coun- 
trymen. The  blood  shed  by  our 
heroes,  has  been  shed  in  our  defence; 
the  talents  displayed  by  our  states- 
men and  philosophers,  have  contri- 
buted to  the  security  of  our  liberty 
and  the  happiness  of  our  lives.  We 
cannot  then,  but  be  aflected  by  those 
virtues,  which  have  raised  our  nation 
to  glory ;  nor  can  we  not  desire  to 
imitate  and  equal  those  men,  who 
have  been  the  causes  to  us  of  so  many 
blessings. — G.  P.  Osgood. 

RoBEBT  Treat  Paine,  a  distin- 
guished stateman  and  lawyer  who, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of 
the  country  for  nearly  seventy  years, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1731.  He  was 
descended  from  a  good  New-£ngland 
stock,  and  had  the  advantages  of  a 
good  classical  education,  unoer  Mas- 
ter Lowell  the  elder,  and  was  sent  to 
Harvard  College  when  quite  young. 
On  leaving  college  he  was  engaged  in 
keeping  school,  then  the  common 
course  of  entering  into  the  business 
of  life  after  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
By  the  laws  of  Massachusetts, 
every  town  of  250  inhabitants  was 
required  to  have  a  grammar  school- 
master, that  is,  one  capable  of  teach- 
ing Latin  and  Greek.  So  that  fresh 
graduates  were  in  demand,  as  it 
was  expected  that  a  graduate  would 
not  continue  more  than  a  year  or  two 
in  that  situation,  as  only  small  wages 
were  given ;  Mr.  Paine  in  the  first  place 
studied  theology,  and  in  the  French 
war  of  '58  as  it  was  called,  was  a 
chaplain  on  the  frontiers,  ana  some- 
times preached  in  Boston  and  its  vi- 
cinity ;  but  it  is  said  he  never  offered 
himself  as  a  candidate  for  the  mi- 
nistry, knowing  the  irrascibility  of 
bis  temper,  which  he  could  never 
overcome.  He  now  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  bar,  and  soon  made 
himself  reputable  in  that  profession, 
for  his  reputation  as  a  man  of  talents 
was  established  before  he  came  to 
the  bar.  Thinking  that  there  was  a 
better  field  for  him  at  Taunton,  than 
at  Boston,  he  took  up  his  abode  there 
and  opened  Ww  office.  He  travelled 
the  circuits  with  John  Adams,  Jona- 
than Sewail  and  others,  and  held  a 
high  rank  among  those  fine  spirits. 
Mr.  Paine  was  sent  from  Taunton 


as  a  representative  and  when  Pres- 


massacre  of  the  5th  of  March,  1770^ 
he  was  required  to  supply  the  plaoo 
of  the  Attorney  General,  then  so  in- 
disposed as  to  be  unable  to  attend  to 
his  official  duties.  This  arduous  du- 
ty he  performed  with  great  ability, 
and  with  satisfaction  to  the  people  oif 
Boston  then  and  now  a  fastidious  peo- 
ple. When  the  Continental  Congress 
of  1774  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  be 
was  found  in  that  body  as  a  delegate 
from  Massachusetts.  He  was  also  a 
member  the  next  year.  In  1776  he 
was  one  the  foremost  in  urging  a 
Declarationof  Independence,  and  im- 
mediate preparation  for  carrying  on 
the  war  with  all  the  energies  of  the 
nation.  He  corresponded  with  the 
great  patriots  of  the  time,  and 
strenftnened  his  own  views  bv  an 
interdbange  of  sentiment  with  others. 
He  continued  his  efforts  in  Congress 
or  in  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts 
until  a  constitution  was  ifdopted  by 
the  latter  in  the  year  1790,  when  he 
was  appointed  Attorney  General  for 
that  state,  which  office  he  held  until 
1796.  He  then  accepted  a  seal  on  the 
bench  of  the  supreme  court,  which 
seat  he  retained  until  1804  when  he 
resigned  on  account  of  his  deafness, 
but  the  same  year  was  elected  one 
of  the  state  counsellois  to  advise  the 

fovernor.  At  the  close  of  this  year 
udge  Paine  retired  to  private  lile,  and 
ten  years  were  allowed  him  to  pre- 
pare for  heaven.  Judge  Paine  was  a 
man  of  high  powers  orintelleci.  He 
was  a  good,  sound  believer  in  the 
Christian  faith  and  hopes.  He  was 
a  highly  reputable  scholar,  a  faith- 
ful attorney — a  splendid  advocate,  an 
honest  patriot,  an  able  prosecutor, 
and  an  upright  judge.  He  would 
have  enioyed  a  ten-fold  higher  repu- 
tation than  he  did  if  it  had  not  been 
for  the  austerity  of  his  manners  and 
a  fractious  temper.  There  was  some- 
thing in  his  conversation  that  had 
the  charm  of  genius.  To  novelty  of 
thought,  he  added  an  epigrammatic 
form  of  expression  that  gave  point 
and  power  to  all  he  said.  He  looked 
cheerful,  when  breathing  asperities 
and  was  ready  to  do  a  kindness, 
while  a  sarcnsm  waf»  on  h's  lips.  Thi? 
public  men  ofthat  day,  particularly  ou 
the  bench  of  justice,  forgot  the  cour- 
tesy due  to  society,  and  particularly 
to  the  younger  members  of  the  bar. 
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William  Paca  was  born  October 
31,  1740,  at  Hartford,  in  the  state  of 
Maryland.  He  received  a  eood  edif- 
cation  at  the  college  in  Philadelphia, 
after  which  he  studied  law  with  Ste- 
phen Bradley,  at  Annapolis,  in  1759, 
and  soon  became  conspicuous.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  legislature  in 
1771,  was  a  favorite  with  the  people, 
and  with  Chase  took  part  against 
the  Governor.  In  the  year  1774  he 
was  member  of  the  continental  con- 
cress,  and  continued  to  act  with  that 
body  until  1778.  This  year  he  was 
made  chief  iustice  of  the  state  of  Ma- 
ryland, ana  in  1790,  he  was  appoint- 
ed chief  judge  in  admiralty  cases. 
In  1782  he  was  chosen  chief  magis- 
trate of  his  native  state.  He  was  a 
patron  of  literature  and  religion  in 
his  high  office.  In  1789  he  was  ap- 
points district  judge  for  the  district 
of  Maryland.  He  died  in  1799,  in 
the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
graceful,  cotirteous,  a  lover  of  litera- 
ture, a  scholar  himself,  and  a  promo- 
ter of  all  that  gave  information  to 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Eliho  Palmer,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  apostles  of  Deism  that 
'      has  appeared  in  the  United  States, 
'      was  born  in  or  near  Norwich,  in  the 
I      state  of  Connecticut,  about  the  year 
1763.     He  was  educated  at  Dart- 
I      mouth  College  and  graduated  in  1787. 
I      while  in  college  he  had  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  a  good  scholar  and  a 
'      very  upright  man.      Doctor  Allen 
I      has  fallen  into  an  error  in  saying  that 
he  was  blind  from  his  youth.    His 
I      loss  of  sight  was  occasioned  by  the 
I      yellow  fever  in  Philadelphia  in  1793, 
and  Dr.  Rush  thought  it  was  because 
I      he  refused  to  be  bled.    After  leaving 
I      college  he  read  divinity  a  short  time 
with  John  Foster,  D.  D.  at  Brighton, 
I      near  Boston,  then  called  Little  Cam- 
,       bridge.    He  then  ranked  among  the 
Orthodox,  but  it  was  soon  discoveretl 
I      that  he  was  more  liberal  than  his 
I       brethren  of  that  order.    He  was  set- 
tled awhile  at  Newton,  on    Long 
Island,  and  then  was  converted  to 
Deism  by  a  ph\'sician  by  the  name 
of  Ledyard.    They  were  soon  en- 
gaged in  propagating  the  doctrines  of 
mfidelity.    Palmer  did  not  at  first 
come  out  openly,  but  left  the  Presby- 
IcrianJ  and  associaud  hiins;  If  with 
the  Universalists,  but  soon  deserted 
thcin,  and  openly  avowed  his  disbelief 
of  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ad- 


vertised in  the  Aurora  of  Philadelphia, 
that  on  a  certain  day  he  would  preach 
upon  the  subject.  I'his  was  so  shock- 
ing to  the  feelings  of  the  community 
that  a  body  of  Christians  of  all  de- 
nominations assembled,  and  by  per- 
sonal violence  prevented  Palmer  from 
entering  the  house  of  worship.  He 
now  refinquished  his  profession  as  a 
preacher,  and  repaired  to  the  resi- 
dence of  his  brother,  in  the  western 
part  of  Pennsylvania.  With  him 
Elibu  read  law,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  Philadelphia,  and  com- 
menced business :  but  in  a  few  months 
after  he  opened  his  office,  the  yellow 
fever  swept  over  the  city  and  caused 
the  death  of  his  wife,  and  his  own 
blindness.  He  tried  to  practice  law 
notwithstanding  his  loss  of  sight,  but 
could  not  get  on,  and  gave  it  up.  He 
now  resumed  his  office  as  a  preacher 
of  Deism.  In  the  first  place  he  went 
to  Georgia  and  found  an  audience  in 
Augusta,  where  he  spent  a  year,  dis- 
seminating his  principles  with  great 
boldness.  In  1796  he  commenced  a 
course  of  lectures  in  the  city  of  New- 
York.  A  society  was  formed,  which 
without  disguise' assumed  the  name 
of  "  The  Deistical  Society."  Palmer 
advocated  the  name,  while  some 
others  not  so  bold,  were  in  favor  of 
caUing  it  the  Theophilanthropist  So- 
ciety. This  society  did  not  exceed  an 
hundred  in  number ;  nor  was  he  con- 
fined to  them  altogether  as  a  teacher, 
for  he  often  made  excursions  to  Bal- 
timore, Philadelphia,  and  to  New- 
burgh,  up  the  North  river.  He  tra- 
velled without  attendance,  having  ac- 
quired a  faculty  of  locomotion  that 
was  astonishing  to  those  who  are 
unacQuainted  with  what  the  blind 
may  be  taught  to  do.  His  last  ex- 
cursion was  to  Philadelphia  in  an  in- 
clement season  in  the  winter  of  1805. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  he  was 
attacked  with  pleurisy,  which  in  a 
few  days  terminated  his  existence  in 
the  forty-second  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Palmer  was  eloquent  and  so- 
lemn in  his  address.  His  voice  was 
strong  and  sonorous,  and  his  thoughts 
came  rapidly,  and  his  words  flowed 
in  a  fine  current.  He  appeared  to 
preach  with  a  sincere  conviction  ot 
the  truth  of  his  doctrine.  His  moral 
character  was  unquestionably  good, 
and  there  were  many  in  his  society 
who  w^ere  men  of  no  ordinary  minds. 
Tlicir  great  apostle  of  Deism  nas  now 
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been  dead  28  yeara,  and  the  society 
has  in  some  form,  but  under  a  difier- 
ent  name,  held  together^  but  not  in- 
creased. Palmer  in  his  discourse, 
prophesied  that  it  would  not  be 
twenty  years  before  his  doctrines 
would  spread  over  Christendom,  and 
fiven  over  enlightened  America ;  but 
he  was  not  a  true  prophet ;  religious 
houses  are  still  crowded,  village  spires 
still  rise  up  as  so  many  electncai  con- 
ductors to  carry  away  the  wrath  of 
God  for  the  sins  of  the  nation,  and  it 
may  be  said  of  the  good  people  now 
as  was  said  aforetime. 

"  Tbej  gladly  Ihronfed  Ihelr  gnlefal  hymns  to 
raiae, 

Oft  at  Ihe  holy  Sabbath  tbonc, 
The  minicled  iriuatc  ol'  their  pnyen  and  praise 

la  sweet  eoiumuiiioa  rose  berore  the  throne 

Here,  from  those  honoreil  lips,  which  tacrcd  fire 
From  Heaven's  hi^h  chancery  hath  toachad, 
they  bear 
Tratiu  which  their  seal  inflame,  their  hopes  in- 
spire, 
GWa  wings  lu  faith, and  cheek cffeotioD'a  tear." 

The  facts  in  this  brief  notice  of  Eli- 
hu  Palmer  are  chiefly  taken  from  a 
memoir  of  the  preacher  of  Deism,  by 
Col.  John  Fellows,  who  knew  nim 
well,  and  whose  pen  never  wrote  a 
line  that  his  judgment  did  not 
dictate. 

Isaac  Parker  was  bom  in  Boston, 
June  17,  1766.  His  father  was  a 
merchant  of  that  town,  but  met  with 
reverses  of  fortune  in  business  while 
bis  son  was  quite  young,  which  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  exertions  of  the 
boy  that  had  its  m>od  effects  through- 
out his  life.  The  town  schools  of 
Boston  have  long  been  a  theme  of 
piaise  in  this  country,  and  to  one  of 
them,  the  grammar  school,  Isaac  was 
sent  to  prepare  himself  for  college. 
At  tho  age  of  fourteen  he  entered 
Harvard  University,  and,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  vouth,  he  be- 
came distinguished  in  tne  class  which 
was  graduated  in  1686.  In  it  there 
were  many  distinguished  men,  who 
loved  and  respected  the  late  Chief 
Justice  from  nis  childhood  to  his 
death.  After  leaving  college,  he  act- 
«1  as  a  tutor  for  a  snort  time,  in  the 
grammar  school  in  which  he  had  re- 
ceived the  rudiments  of  his  education, 
but  this  occupation  not  being  suited 
to  one  who  felt  that  he  was  entitled 
to  hold  a  high  rank  at  the  bar^  he  re- 

Xed  his  plade,  and  entered  mto  the 
!e  of  the  late  Judge  Tudor,  a  gen- 
tleman of  taste  andulenti^  aiu  of 


great  urbanity,  to  study  the  law.  The 
constitution  of  the  United  States  wat 
adopted  about  the  time  he  finished  bis 
law  studies,  and  the  effect  that  ii 
would  have  upon  the  country  was  not 
then  ascertained,  but  Parker  believed 
that  if  it  was  a  blessing  to  the  older 
part  of  the  community,  its  beneficial 
mfluence  would  be  felt  m  the  new  set* 
tlements.  His  family  having  \aie\y 
removed  from  Maine  to  Boston,  his 
thoughts  were  turned  towards  that 
district,  it  then  being  regarded  as  a 
good  place  for  the  exertion  of  his 
talents.  Accordingly  he  estabUshed 
himself  at  Castine.  It  was  a  recent 
settlement  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  he  was  determined  to  grow  up 
with  it.  In  a  few  years  he  became 
the  most  popular  man  of  his  age  in 
Maine.  His  manners,  although  re- 
fined, were  familiar,  and  he  made  his 
clients  his  friends  by  his  assiduous 
attention  to  their  causes  and  by  hia 
ability  in  conducting  them.  One  in- 
stance of  his  conduct  at  the  bar  in 
this  early  period  of  his  hfe,  is  deserv- 
ing of  record.  The  present  Arch- 
bishop of  Bordeaux,  tne  Fenelon  of 
this  age — was  then  a  humble  Catholic 
priest,  who  resided  principally  in  Bos- 
ton, but  had  some  small  congrega- 
tions in  Maine.  To  these  he  niade 
yearly  visits  to  administer  the  conso- 
lations of  religion — on  one  of  these 
occasions  he  was  indicted  for,  marry- 
ing a  couple  of  his  own  religious 
creed,  and  also  members  of  -his 
church.  .  When  the  trial  came  on  he 
was  put  to  the  bar  between  two 
felons.  Parker  volunteered  to  defend 
the  young  clergyman  who  cheerfully 
accepted  of  his  services,  but  requested 
the  liberty  of  offering,  in  the  first 
place,  his  own  veiws  of  his  rights  to 
the  court  and  jury.  This  was  done  in 
so  clear  and  forcible  a  manner,  dis- 
covering such  a  knowledge  of  con- 
stitutional law.  that  the  attorney- 
general  enterea  a  nolle  prosequi  on 
the  bill  at  once,  and  Parker  introdu- 
ced Doctor  Chevenjs  to  the  court 
and  bar  as  a  man  of  exalted  piety 
and  high  acquirements.  The  doctor 
had  fnends  m  Maine — and  they  all  | 
became  the  friends  of  the  young 
lawyer.  Such  was  his  popwarity, 
thai  he  was  induced  to  stand  as  a 
candidate  for  Congress,  from  his  dis- 
trict, and  found  himself  in  that  body 
when  he  was  but  little  past  thirty 
jrean  of  age.  It  was  a  penod  of  gre^ 
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political  agitation  when  ho  entered 
the  house ;  but  those  who  had  been 
previously  there  soon  discovered  that 
na  had  peculiar  qualifications  for  a 
politician,  and  hailed  him  as  a  great 
acquisition.  He  had  however  sa^^a- 
city  enough  to  see  thatHhe  life  of  a 
politician  and  a  successful  country 
practice  in  this  profession  of  the  law 
were  quite  incompatible,  and  he  pru- 
dently declined  a  second  election. 
His  cnaracter  being  known  to  Presi- 
dent Adams,  he  appointed  him  Mar- 
shal for  the  district  of  Maine,  which 
office  he  held  until  the  accession  of 
Mr.  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in 
1801.  He  now  removed  to  Portland 
— the  largest  commercial  town  in 
the  district,  and  was  in  full  practice 
in  1804,  when  he  was  offered  a  seat 
on  the  Supreme  Bench  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. This  he  declined,  but 
two  years  afterwards  was  induced  to 
accept  an  appointment  to  the  same 
office  by  the  earnest  solicitations  of 
his  friends  in  Maine  and  in  Massa- 
chusetts Proper.  In  March,  1806, 
he  made  his  first  appearance  as  a 
judge  in  the  county  of  Essex.  The 
grave  people  of  that  county  had  been 
accustomed  to  see  grey-headed  men 
on  the  bench,  and  were  surprised  to 
find  one  so  young  take  his  seat  at  a 
Nun  Prius  term  of  the  Supreme 
Court  at  Ipswich.  At  his  first  ap- 
pearance, on  examining  the  crimi- 
nal calendar  he  found  an  indictment 
for  a  riot,  ajpinst  several  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Salem,  which  had  been 
before  a  jury  for  several  years,  at  al- 
most every  term  of  the  court. in  this 
county  :  but  the  government  had 
not  been  able  to  get  a  verdict,  as 
the  juries  would  not  agree  to  one. 
The  prosecution  and  the  defence  had 
in  them  the  essence  of  party  fury.  It 
would  have  been  a  miracle  to  have 
found  a  jury  that  could  have  agreed. 
In  this  Slate  of  things,  the  young 
judge  inquired  of  the  attorney-gene- 
ral, if  he  thought  there  was  not  a 
great  propriety  in  entering  a  nolle 
prosequi^  as  the  trials  had  made  much 
more  disturbance  than  a  dozen  riots. 
The  hint  was  seized,  and  the  long 
contested  case  was  dismissed,  after 
costmg  the  Commonwealth  no  small 
sum  of  money,  and  the  defendants 
still  more.  In  the  autumn  of  the 
same  year  1906,  cnme  on  the  trial  of 
Sclfridgo  f^^r  shooting  Austin,  in  the 
■treets  of  Boston,  a  memorable  case. 


Chief  Justice  Parsons  was  now  on 
the  bench,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
Court  in  Suffolk,  made  the  usual 
charee  to  the  grand  jury.  The 
friends  of  the  deceased  made  many 
objections  to  the  charge,  but  every 
word  of  it  was  sound  Taw,  and  has 
since  been  so  held  in  most  of  the 
States  of  the  Union.  In  this  state  of  , 
e.xcitement  Judge  Parker  came  to  I 
hold  the  Nisi  Priua  term  after  the 
term  had  closed.  The  bill  found 
by  the  grand  jury  was  only  for  man- 
slaughter. Parker  took  up  the  case 
in  its  usual  course,  and  tried  it  with 
so  much  fairness  and  promptness, 
was  so  ready  to  give  an  opinion  on 
every  point  suggested,  tnat  even 
those  who  thought  highly  of  him 
before  were  astonished  to  find  him 
so  ready  to  meet  any  exigency.  The 
result  is  well  known — Selfrid^e  was 
acquitted— party  spirit  was  raised  to 
the  highest  pitch,  and  the  repose  of 
the  city  threatened,  when  the  verdict 
was  brought  in,  but  so  upright,  im- 
partial, lucid,  and  correct,  had  been 
the  course  of  the  judge,  that  his 
praises  were  sounded  even  by  those 
who  were  much  disappointed  at  the 
result  of  the  trial.  From  that  hour 
he  became  the  favorite  judge  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  notwithstanding 
there  were  some  of  the  greatest  men 
of  the  age  on  that  bench  at  that 
time.  Parsons,  Sedgwick,  and  Sewall, 
minds  of  the  highest  order  and  en- 
riched with  the  profoundest  acquire- 
ments. 

In  1813,  Sedgwick  and  Parsons 
died,  and  Sewall  was  made  Chief 
Justice.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
commercial  lawyers  of  the  age,  had 
been  in  Congress,  and  there  took 
the  lead  in  matters  both  commercial 
and  naval.  The  Commonwealth  in 
the  midst  of  their  grief  at  the  loss  of 
the  two  great  lights  of  the  law,  were 
happy  to  think  that  such  a  man  was 
left  tnem  for  Chief  Justice  as  Sam 
uel  Sewall;  but  before  a  twelvemonth 
had  elapsed,  he  too  was  numbered 
among  the  dead.  Judge  Parker 
was  tnen  made  Chief  Justice  with 
the  fullest  approbation  of  the  bar 
and  public.  He  took  the  office  with 
diffidence.— The  great  men  who  had 
proceeded  him  had  won  an  impe-  j 
rishable  r^utation  and  it  was  now  | 
beyond  the  control  of  accident,  but.  i 
he  took  the  office  with  the  fUU  con* 
fidence  of  the  pubUc. 
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In  1820,  when  a  convention  was 
called  in  Massachuaetts  to  revise  the 
state  constitution,  after  Mr.  Adams 
had  declined  the  Presidency,  to 
whom  it  was  offered  as  a  well  deser- 
ved oomplimenr,  (although  the  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  arduous  office 
could*  not  hove  been  expected  from 
one  who  had  numbered  eighty- five 
years;)  Judge  Parker  was  elected 
President  without  opposition.  In 
this  body,  formed  of  the  greatest 
men  that  ever  had  been  assembled 
in  New  England,  he  was  conspicu- 
ous, and  altnougb  not  trained  to  the 
rules  and  orders  of  a  deliberative  as- 
sembly, yet  such  was  his  readiness 
in  seizmg  all  the  nice  distinctions  in 
the  machinery  for  governing  legis- 
lative bodies  that  his  decisions 
were  almost  always  acceptable  to 
the  convention.  In  the  committee 
of  the  whole,  when  relieved  from  the 
duties  of  the  chair,  he  took  a  spirited 

Cart  in  the  debate,  and  often  had  the 
appiness  of  reconciling  contending 
opinions. 

For  several  years  before  his  death, 
down  to  near  the  time  of  his  de- 
cease, he  was  a  professor  of  law  in 
Harvard  University,^  and  gave  a 
course  of  lectures  yearly.  How  far 
he  advanced  in  the  work,  and  what 
portion  of  the  great  field  he  had  ex- 
plored, we  are  not  able  to  say ;  but 
any  thing  from  his  pen  on  such  a 
subject  must  be  valuable  not  only 
for  the  information  it  contains,  but 
also  for  its  style. 

The  manner  of  <Fudgo  Parker  in 
trying  a  ct^use  was  as  plea&ant  as  in 
his  common  conversation,  which  was 
always  delightful  and  commanding; 
there  was  no  want  of  dignity  in  his 
ease,  but  he  met  every  thing  with  so 
much  candor,  and  discovered  so  much 
patience  that  the  advocate,  the  wit- 
ness, and  the  jurymen,  were  all  in  the 
full  possession  of  their  faculties ;  and 
the  trial  of  a  cause  went  on  under 
his  care  more  rapidly  than  in  that 
forestalling,  catchmg,  snubbing,  and 
hurrying  method  so  often  practised 
by  ordinary  minds  when  elevated  to 
the  bench.  In  presiding  at  a  capital 
trial  his  manner  was  above  all  praise. 
He  was  anxious  to  put  every  thing, 
that  made  for  the  pnsoner,  in  a  true 
point  of  view.  Hn  rxhihitc.^  rothinir 
m  the  course  of  the  examination 
of  that  feverish  sensibility  which 
some  of  our  best  philanthropists  in- 


dulge in,  nor  exhibited  any  of  those 
hard  features  which  some  great  judg- 
•es  think  they  must  assume,  when 
they  lift  the  sword  of  justice  over  the 
head  of  the  prisoner.  He  calmly  sat 
and  heard  the  defence  of  the  unfortu- 
nate, (for  every  one  must  be  consid- 
ered  unfortunate  who  is  subjected  to 
a  trial  for  life;,  innocent  or  guilty,) 
with  a  solemnity  suitable  to  the  oc- 
casion; but  never  discovered  any 
agitation  in  the  most  appalUng  case. 
However  late  at  night  it  miglit  be, 
when  the  council  liad  clo^,  he 
never  adjourned  for  his  own  conve- 
nience; and  however  weary  he 
might  be  when  he  arose  to  charge 
a  jury  in  a  capital  case,  he  was  as 
minute  and  patient  as  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  trial.  When  the 
famous  highwayman  Michael  Mar- 
tin was  tried  for  robbing  Major  Bray, 
near  Boston,  in  the  county  of  Mid- 
dlesex, as  the  Chief  Justice  finished 
his  charge  to  the  jury,  and  the 
pannel  had  retired  to  deliberate,  one 
of  the  advocates  in  the  defence  said 
to  the  prisoner,  Michael,  you  cannot 
object  to  that  charge.  No,  counsel- 
lor, he  replied.  "  There  was  no  touch 
of  Lord  Norbury  in  that,  the  Judge 
speaks  like  a  man  who  has  a  soul ; 
and  as  good  father  0*Riley  used  to 
say,  he  is  not  one  who  dooms  you 
to  death,  when  he  knows  you  have 
a  chance  to  die  some  other  way."  In 
pronouncing  sentence  of  death  on  a 
criminal,  he  endeavored  to  set  before 
him  the  extent  of  his  guilt  in  a  clear 
and  faithful  manner,  and  urged  him 
to  that  repentance  which  leadeth  to 
life  everlasting  through  the  merits  of 
a  Redeemer,  but  he  avoided  that 
tasteless  rant  which  is  so  freouenily 
exhibited  on  the  bench  on  such  occa- 
sions. When  the  Chief  Justice  had 
passed  the  sentence  of  the  law  upon 
the  condemned,  the  wretch  often 
seemed  to  be  still  listening  to  his 
voice,  wishing  to  hear  somethinc 
more  from  him  who  had  sentenced 
him  to  an  ignominious  death,  because 
his  voice  was  so  kind  and  his  rules 
for  a  repentance  so  rational.  This 
was  in  imitation  of  him  who  never 
lacerated  the  hosom  in  attempting  to 
cleanse  and  to  heal. 
Judge  Parker  was  a  good  lawyer, 
:t  r.rvrj  f>:^  r'^<^  ^  •*  nnTh^'ty  for 
the  antiquated  looks  of  a  year  book 
to  overrule  the  .o^ood  sense  of  more 
TTodem  authorities.    His  mind  was 
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capacious  enough  to  see  the  nature 
of  improvements,  and  he  had  inde- 
pendence enough  to  bo  an  opti- 
mist in  all  things,  where  he  had  a 
choice  of  authorities.  In  his  reason- 
ing on  a  point,  the  technicalities  of 
the  law  seemed  to  be  to  him  what 
the  Scotch  names  of  hill  and  dale  and 
lake  and  cavern  were  to  the  Poet  of 
Abbottsford,  in  his  easy  rhymes,  just 
■uch  things  as  he  wanted  to  fill  up 
the  Une.  It  is  seldom  that  leeal 
opinions  are  expressed  in  tolerably 
ffood  English,  but  if  we  look  to  Par- 
ker's opinions  through  a  long  course 
of  years  in  the  Massachusetts  reports, 
there  will  be  found  a  neatnessof  style 
that  is  worthy  of  imitation.  It  is  suc- 
cinct without  t>eing  abrupt,  neat  with- 
out any  attempt  at  prettiness.  and  full 
of  good  choice  words  of  a  well-settled 
meaning.  The  current  of  his  thoughts 
is  easily  followed,  and  the  common- 
est capacity  can  discover  the  precise 
meanmff  he  intended  to  convey.  He 
felt  rifht,  saw  clearly,  and  judged 
honestly.  He  had  no  superabundant 
stores  of  learning  to  make  him  mad. 
or  lead  him  widely  astra]i; ;  nor  coula 
he  have  felt  any  want  of  intelligence, 
to  cause  him  to  hide  his  deficiency 
under  the  gravity  of  common  place 
remarks.  His  miscellaneous  j)roduc- 
tions  are  all  marked  with  purity,  ease 
and  elegance.  In  them  there  are  no 
throes  of  genius,  no  seeking  after 
fame,  but  tney  are  plain  and  simple, 
as  if  he  had  read  no  other  models 
than  those  of  St.  John  and  Addison. 
He  was  a  lover  of  works  of  taste, 
and  the  severest  studies  of  his  pro- 
fession were  often  better  accom- 
plished by  relaxing  for  a  while  to  in- 
dulge in  reading  them.  He  was  a 
member  of  many  of  the  societies  in 
the  city  and  neicnborhood  of  Boston 
— the  Phi  Beta  Kappa— the  American 
Acadeinv— the  Bible  Society,  and 
many  others,  and  was  always  willing 
to  perform  his  share  of  the  labor  in- 
cident to  such  officts ;  and  in  the 
church  he  was  not  a  whit  behind  the 
most  zealous  in  doing  good. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury he  was  the  most  influential  man 
in  the  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. This  influence  was  noiseless 
and  constant,  it  was  found  in  the 
tfcuiplcs  of  juoticcj  ihc  hails  of  legis- 
lature, in  the  seminaries  of  learning 
—at  the  bullot-boxes— on  'change-^ 
in  the  social  circles — every  when  j  it 


fell  like  the  dews  of  heaven,  and  al- 
though it  could  hardly  be  told  when 
it  ascended  or  descended,  its  exist- 
ence could  not  be  doubted.  If,  some- 
times, he  mistook  character,  (for  who 
is  always  wise  and  discriminaiine '') 
this  influence  was  used  better,  prooa- 
bly,  for  the  whole  course  of  tbe  time 
it  existed,  than  of  any  other  person 
in  that  or  any  other  region. 

Chief  Justice  Parker  was  married 
young,  and  from  his  bridal  hour  lo 
that  of  his  death  was  an  example  of 
domestic  happiness.  His  house  was 
the  abode  of  easy  and  plain  hospi- 
tality. He  had  no  covetousness  or 
avance  in  his  nature.  He  wished 
for  competency;,  and  was  content 
with  iL  He  enjoved  life  to  the  lost, 
seldom  disturKed  by  indisposition, 
for  he  was  temperate  in  all  things. 
He  died  by  aj>oplexy,  on  the  25th  of 
July,  1830,  after  a  long  combined  ex- 
ertion of  official  duty.  His  father 
and  several  of  his  ancestors  had  died 
by  this  disease,  and  his  own  confor- 
mation intimated  very  distinctly  to 
him  that  this  would  probably  be  his 
fate.  He  lived  in  preparation  as  well 
as  expectation  of  the  event.  This  is 
all  a  mortal  can  do.  To  sum  up  his 
character  in  a  few  words ;  he  had  ge- 
nius without  eccentricity,  and  learn- 
ing without  pedantry.  In  him  firm- 
ness was  united  to  flexibility,  and  de- 
licacy with  decision.  He  was  afflu- 
ent in  thought,  and  was  never  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  a  rigid  economy 
in  the  use  of  his  knowledge.  His 
enemies  were  few,  and  his  friendships 
many.  If  the  latter  had  not  much 
of  ecstasy  in  them,  the  former  were 
free  from  all  malice.  If  the  propor- 
tions of  his  intellect  were  not  colos- 
sal, they  were  in  the  perfect  stature 
of  man,  and  therefore  more  worthy 
of  imitation.  After  a  long  life  spent 
in  the  public  service,  he  died  poor 
July  25,  1831,  in  the  63d  year  of  his 
a^e;  and  the  citizens  of  Boston, 
with  a  munificence  which  charac- 
terizes that  place,  immediately  n'lde, 
by  voluntary  subscription,  that  pro- 
vision for  his  family,  which  his  ser- 
vices, as  a  pubhc  man  seemed  to 
require  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Timothy  Pickkrino  was  born- 
at  Salem,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
17th  of  July,  1745.  His  ances- 
tors came  to  this  country  at  a  very 
early  period :  their  connexions  were 
among  the  commonwealth-men  io 
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England.  He  graduated  at  Harvard 
University  in  1763.  at  the  early  age 
of  18.  He  entered  his  brother'^B  of- 
fice as  a  Btudent  at  law,  and  at  the 
same  time  officiated  as  clerk  in  the 
registry  of  deeds,  and  was  after- 
wards elected  to  the  office  of  regis- 
ter. His  talents  soon  made  him 
conspicuous,  and  he  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  regiment  of  Essex  militia 
when  the  war  broke  out.  On  the 
news  that  the  Briiish  had  marched 
to  Concord,  on  the  I9lh  of  April, 
1776,  he  called  out  his  regiment,  but 
did  not  reach  Charlestown  in  season 
to  annoy  or  cut  them  off  on  their 
precipitate  retreat.  Colonel  Picker- 
mg  nad  all  the  elements  of  an  excel- 
lent soldier  in  him.  Cluick-sighted, 
prompt,  ond  determined,  he  felt  the 
cause  of  his  country,  and  inspired 
confidence  among  his  men.  He 
made  ^reat  exertions  to  discipline,  not 
only  his  own  regiment,  but  the  offi- 
cers in  the  county,  which  was  then 
the  largest  in  tne  State,  received 
much  information  from  him.  He 
was  appointed  judge  of  the  Admi- 
ralty Court,  which  nad  been  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  That  body  had 
divided  the  several  states  into  dis- 
tricts, for  the  facility  of  deciding 
upon  prize  questions,  and  other  ma- 
ritime matters.  The  appointment 
of  the  judges  was  left  however  in 
the  governments  of  the  several 
states  of  the  confederacy.  The  peo- 
ple, oppressed  by  the  Boston  port 
bill,  took  a  decided  stand  in  every 
part  of  Massachusetts,  particularly 
on  the  sea-board.  The  inhabitants 
of  Salem  called  a  town-meeting,  and 
voted  a  spirited  address  to  General 
Gage.  This  production  was  from 
the  pen  of  Colonel  Pickering,  and 
has  Deen  much  admired  for  its  dig- 
nified and  manly  character.  Colo- 
nel Pickering  with  Colonel  Mason, 
Major  Sprague,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Barnard,  by  their  bravery  and  decid- 
ed movements,  prevented  the  British 
Colonel  Leslie  from  marching  to 
Danvers  to  destroy  some  stores  and 
ammunition,  provided  for  an  emer- 
ffcncy  in  that  town.  This  was  on 
the  Z6th  of  February  preceding  the 
battle  of  Lexington. 

When  the  forces  were  called  out 
for  the  campaign  of  1776,  Colonel 
Pickering  was  active  in  raising  re- 
cruits, and  was  so  anccessful,  that  in 
a  short  lime  'je  found  himself  at  the 


head  of  a  respectable  rc^ment, 
which  at  once  marched  to  join  the 
main  army,  that  had  then  •retreatec 
from  the  state  of  New  York  to  New 
Jersey.  The  commander-in-chief 
soon  saw  his  merits  and  ai^poinied 
him  adjutant-general,  which  office 
brought  him  near  the  person  and  in 
the  councils  of  that  ^eat  man.  Co- 
lonel Pickering  was  in  the  battles  oi 
Brandy  wine  and  Grermantown.  He 
was  also  elected  a  member,  witb 
General  Gates  and  Mr.  Mifflin,  of 
"  the  Board  of  War."  Wherever  be 
acted,  the  deed  was  marked  with 
vigour  and  decision.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1780  he  succeeded  General 
Greene  as  quarter-master-general. 
It  was  indeed  a  difficult  situation, 
for  notwithstandiiig  all  the  talents 
and  popularity  of  Greene,  he  found 
that  he  could  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  army  and  the  people.  Colo- 
nel Pickering  had  above  all  men, 
except  the  commander-in-chie^  the 
most  extraordinary  habits  of  putting 
every  thing  into  the  most  exact  me- 
thod. He  was  successful  in  this 
department,  and  by  order  and  per- 
severance brought  all  things  into  a 
prosperous  channel. 

After  the  war,  and  when  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was 
established,  and  had  been  in  opera- 
tion a  short  lime,  Colonel  Pickering 
was  made  posimaster- general,  and 
was  assiduous  in  giving  system  to 
this  important  branch  of  our  go- 
vernment. While  in  this  office  he 
was  appointed  by  Washington  to 
make  several  treaties  with  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  of  Indians.  He  man- 
aged this  business  with  great  judge- 
ment, for  he  understood  the  Indian 
character.  He  met  them  with  kind- 
ness, but  with  firmness ; — they  soon 
saw  that  he  was  not  only  a  frrare.but 
also  an  orator ^  and  they  had  saga- 
city enough  to  understand  that  be 
was  a  man  of  integrity  as  well  as 
of  eloquence  and  courage.  He  at 
this  time  was  in  frequent  correspond- 
ence with  Thomas  Eddy  and  other 
Friends  on  the  subject  of  civilizing 
the  aborigines.  He  gave  them  at 
that  time,  and  when  Re  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  all  the  facilities  in  his 
power  to  advance  their  great  work 
of  ph  ilan  thropy.  In  1794,  when  Ge- 
neral Knox  retired  from  the  depart- 
ment of  war,  Colonel  Pickering  was 
appointed  his  successor.    He  belc* 
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UttB  office  for  a  year  or  more,  when 
he  was  appointed  secretary  of  state; 
the  duties  of  the  office  he  had  for 
some  time  dischareed  while  secre- 
tary of  war.  In  May,  1800,  Mr. 
Pickering  was  dismisseid  from  his 
office  of  secretary  of  state  by  Mr. 
Adams,  the  president,  for  the  self- 
same cause  on  which  divorces  were 
once  decreed  in  Prance, — from  in- 
eompaUbilitu  of  temper.  On  retir- 
ing from  political  life  he  pushed  into 
the  woods  of  Pennsylvania  to  com- 
mence as  a  clearer.  A  loe  hut  was 
erected,  and  the  work  of  subduing 
the  wilderness  was  rapidly  going  on, 
when  his  old  friends  m  Essex  coun- 
tv,  Massachusetts,  being  unwilling 
that  so  worthy  a  citizen  should 
spend  his  days  as  a  backwoodsman, 
proposed  to  bring  him  back  again  to 
society,  by  purchasing  his  lands  for 
a  sum  that  might  enable  him  to  live 
in  Essex.  He  purchased  a  farm  in 
Windham  in  his  native  county,  and 
was  a  farmer  until  his  death.  From 
his  native  state  he  was  sent  a  sena- 
tor to  Congress,  and  held  the  office 
for  a  long  time.  In  that  body  he  was 
so  discreet  and  explicit,  that  he  won 
the  respect  and  sometimes  the  admi- 
ration of  his  enemies;  John  Ran- 
dolph, the  most  ecoentrick  of  all  hu- 
man beings,  was  constrained  to  bear 
testimony  to  his  discrimination  and 
integrity.  After  his  term  as  a  sena- 
tor nad  expired,  he  was  chosen  a 
representative  to  congress  from  his 
native  district,  and  lx>re  his  part 
most  patriotically.  While  he  was 
in  congress,  he  was  a  |udge  of  the 
court  of  common  pleas  in  his  native 
county,  but  his  field  of  fame  was  not 
as  a  judge ;  for  he  reasoned  too  much 
upon  general  principles  to  be  safe 
upon  accumulated  precedents.  His 
life  was  full  of  incident.  When  at 
his  farm  in  the  valloyof  Wyoming, 
in  the  summer  of  1786,  he  wos  for- 
cibly abducted  from  bis  fire-side  and 
conveyed  into  the  woods  by  a  law- 
less banditti  disguised  as  Indians. 
They  confined  bim  to  a  tree,  and 
threatened  to  take  his  life  if  he  did 
not  act  in  opposition  to  what  he 
thought  his  duty.  They  had  a  man 
of  bon  to  deal  with  ;~he  did  not 
flinch  at  any  threats  or  insults,  bat 
bore  them  all  as  a  patriot  and  philo- 
flopher,  to  their  surprise  and  aamira- 
tion.  He  was  for  nearly  twenty 
days  tied  to  a  tiee^  without  bajtlly 


food  enough  to  sustain  nature;  but 
he  never  foliered,  but  slept  and  con- 
versed as  if  the  shade  of  the  tree 
under  which  he  was  confined  was 
destined  to  cover  his  ashes  for  ages. 
He  was  liberated,  and  when  he  re- 
turned home  his  friends  hardly  knew 
him,  he  was  so  changed  by  rtich 
brutal  treatment. 

Colonel  Pickering  was  a  man  of  a 
robust  constitution,  and  even  in  his 
old  age  laboured  as  Cincinnatus  at 
the  pbugh.  The  writer  of  this  arti- 
cle was  acquainted  with  Col.  Pick- 
ering, and  on  being  called  upon  by 
an  English  gentleman  to  introduce 
him  to  the  great  farmer  of  Wind- 
ham, he  consented  to  do  so.  It  was 
a  fine  morning  in  the  first  part  of 
the  month  of  August,  when  he  con- 
ducted his  friend  to  the  farm  of  the 
^eat  statesman — feeling  a  delicacy 
in  calling  so  early  in  the  morning, — 
but  his  friend's  urgent  business  was 
to  be  offered  as  an  apology  in  this 
case ;  but  it  was  not  wanted,  for  the 
man  who  took  our  horses  showed 
us  a  tall,  athletick,  bald-headed  man, 
without  coat  or  hat,  mowing  at  a 
great  rate  in  a  field  of  well  grown 
grass ;  that,  said  he,  is  Timothy 
Pickering,  the  soldier  and  states- 
man. When  the  veteran  had  finish- 
ed his  swath,  we  approached  him  ; 
my  friend  was  introauced — tlie  colo- 
nel dropped  bis  scythe,  led  the  way 
to  his  house,  and  gave  us  a  most 
abundant  table  of  refreshments. 
The  conversation  was  general.  The 
cultivator  of  the  soil  was  ready  in 
every  thing  that  related  to  past  or 
modem  times  in  the  history  of  our 
country.  The  conversation  ny  some 
accident  turned  on  the  art  of  paint- 
ing. •'  The  old  man  eloquent"  gave 
us  many  anecdotes  of  the  first  paint* 
ers  of  our  country,  and  especially  of 
Brown,  Johnson,  and  Stewart.  In 
the  part  6f  his  country's  history 
which  related  to  the  revolutionary 
war  he  was  indeed  at  home,  and 
loved  to  dwell  on  theromantirk  part 
of  it.  He  brought  Washington,  Ham- 
ilton, and  all  that  class  of  men,  as 
distinctly  before  you  as  if  he  had  (he 
power  of  calling  spirits  from  the 
dead.  I  never  knew  a  man  of 
stronger  pow«r8  ol  description  wh4Mi 
he  enose  to  exert  them.  He  was 
robust  in  his  constitution,  and  in 
his  habits  severs  to  himself.  Had. 
he  lived  in  eariicr  agea,  he  woald 
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have  been  held  up  as  a  Phocion  in 
his  manners.  He  was  temperate, 
industrious,  and  bold,  regardmg  no 
man's  opinions  any  farther  than  he 
believed  them  sound  and  honest.  He 
went  onward,  his  own  guide  and  his 
own  example,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  hand  or  the  left,  for  favour  or 
applause.  He  loved  property,  and 
was  fully  aware  of  its  influences 
and  advantages,  but  he  would  not 
turn  on  his  heel,  if  out  of  his 
course,  to  be  made  rich.  He  was 
a  republican  of  the  highest  order, 
such  as  Greece  and  Rome  once 
boasted  in  their  better  daysT.  There 
was  somcihing  about  his  reasoning 
and  hnliirs,  that  seemed  to  many  as 
belter  fitted  to  other  times  than  to 
our  own.  His  firmness  had  not  un- 
frcquently  the  semblance  of  obstina- 
cy ;  and  the  youth  of  the  age,  when 
he  appeared  as  a  Nestor,  thought 
that  his  sternness  and  severity  of 
thinking  and  acting  was  out  of  place, 
and  not  in  consonance  with  the  cur- 
rent of 'modern  feeling;  but  the  more 
they  have  contemplated  the  subject 
since,  the  more  tliey  admire  those 
Spartan  virtues,  which  they  did  not 
then  fully  understand.  His  whole 
life  was  pnsscd  in  times  of  excite- 
ment, and  he  was  not  backward  in 
taking  his  share  of  responsibility  in 
every  ii»ing.  He  never  pretended  to 
be  learned,  or  to  draw  his  illustra- 
tions from  classick  ages,  hut  came 
directly  to  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion, and  spoke  of  men  and  things  of 
his  own  time,  as  though  they  were 
all  passino^  that  instant  before  his 
eyes.  Alexander  Hamilton  as  a  sol- 
dier, stntcsninn,  and  man  of  genius 
and  of  tnh/nts,  was  among  the  sub- 
jects of  his  constant  thoughts,  and 
nighest  consideration.  The  virtues 
of  that  great  pntriot  he  never  lost 
Bight  of  in  publick  or  private.  They 
were  his  theme  of  eulogy  in  all  com- 
panies. All  that  opposed  the  depart- 
ed patriot  were  stark  naught  with 
him  ;  all  who  loved  him  had  at  least 
one  redeeming  trail.  There  was  an 
enthusiasm  in  his  praises  of  the  dead, 
that  showed  the  dfeep  sincerity  of  his 
friendship,  and  the  firm  convictions 
of  the  great  qualifications  of  the  man 
whose"  loss  hs  deplored.  To  him 
Hamilton  was  a  union  of  Numa 
and  his  muses,  and  of  Cesar  with  his 
philosophy  and  sword. 
It  n  not  recollected  by  the  writer 


of  this  article,  that  Colonel  Pickerinf 
ever  wrote  any  elaborate  work,  baC 
he  often  used  his  pen  to  enlighten 
his  fellow  citizens,  by  writing  puolick 
letters,  addressed  to  distinguished 
individuals.  These  letters  were  on 
different  subjects,  mostly  political. 
One  of  his  most  energetick  produc- 
tions was  addressed  to  Governour 
Sullivan  on  the  embargo.  This  was 
followed  by  others  to  the  people  on 
the  state  of  the  times.  The  last  of 
his  works,  we  believe,  was  a  review 
of  the  correspondence  between  John 
Adams  and  William  Cunningham,  in 
1824. 

He  died  at  Salem  on  the  29th  of 
January,  1829,  in  the  eij^hty-fourth 
year  of  nis  age.  His  family  are  dis- 
tinguishcd  for  talents  and  virtue. 

Edward  Payson,  D.  D.,  was  bom 
at  Rinds:e,  in  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  July,  1783,  and  was 
graduated  at  Harvard  University,  in 
1803.  His  father  was  a  distinguished 
clergyman,  and  well  known  as  au- 
thor of  several  occasional  sermons, 
and  also  for  an  edition  of  Barrucl 
and  Robinson's  work  on  Illumanism. 
The  son  was  considered  a  good  scho- 
lar while  in  college,  rather  more  re- 
markable for  the  power  of  acquisition 
than  for  original  thought.  On  leav- 
ing college,  hj  took  charge  of  an 
academy  m  Portland.  While  in  this 
occupation  he  became  religious,  and 
plunged  deep  into  the  mysteries  of 
godlfness.  His  whole  character  be- 
came changed,  and  he  now  was  as 
distinguished  for  originality  of  think- 
ing as  he  had  been  for  the  acquisition 
of^knowledge.  All  his  stores  of  in- 
formation seemed  melted  and  purified 
by  the  intensity  of  his  thoughts  and 
the  fervour  of  nis  feelings.  He  was 
settled  in  Portland  in  the  ministry,  in 
the  year  1807,  as  a  colleague  to  Dr. 
Kellogg.  For  twenty  years  Dr.  Pay- 
son  performed  the  duties  of  his  office 
with  the  most  burning  zeal  for  the 
cause  of  his  Redeemer.  Like  the 
saints  of  old  he  had  the  good  of  men's 
souls  at  his  heart,  ana  laboured  in* 
cessantly  in  his  high  vocation.  For 
several  years  before  his  death  it  was 
evident  that  his  constitution  was 
sinking  under  his  great  efforts,  but 
he  never  repined  at  his  fate,  for  hit 
reliance  was  on  his  God,  ancl  he  be- 
lieved that  he  had  directed  all  things 
for  the  best  If  since  the  days  of  St. 
Stephen,  a  martyr's  face  ever  shone 
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as  an  angers  with  holiness,  it  was 
Dr.  Parson's.  A.  friend  who  had  not 
seen  hini  for  many  years,  but  knew 
much  of  his  reputation,  met  him  at 
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published  a  discourse  on  the  merits 


a  country  inn,  when  he  was  making  i  of  the  Bible,  which  has  been  ex 


an  excursion  on  horseback  to  Sara- 
toga Springs,  after  his  indisposition 
became  severe.  He  had  forgotten 
the  person  of  his  early  acquaintance, 
and  he  wished  not  to  be  known  until 
he  had  made  some  efforts  to  ascer- 
tain the  fact  of  the  great  change  in 
the  character  of  his  mind,  which  had 
so  often  been  a  subjecii  of  discussion 
among  those  who  knew  Dr.  Pay  son 
when  ne  was  in  college.  A  conver- 
sation, as  was  natural,  took  place  as 
they  were  seated  at  the  dinner  table. 
From  common-place  topicks  the  con- 
versation was  ted  by  the  inquirer  to 
the  subject  of  theology.  The  Doctor 
was  pushed  on  soma  points  with 
much  earnestness,  and  no  incon- 
siderable learning.  He  roused  him- 
self, and  poured  out  the  store  of  hi.s 
memory  with  great  accuracy  and 
pathos.  For  a  day  or  two  they  were 
together  much  of  the  time.    In  sup- 

Eorting  his  creed  he  seemed  to  forget 
is  weakness ;  and  when  his  com- 
panion desisted,  from  a  fear  that  so 
much  effort  might  be  injurious  to 
him,  he  would  bring  on  the  subject 
anew,  apprehensive  that  he  should 
lose  an  opportunity  of  defending 
those  doctrines,  so  precious  in  his 
mind.  At  the  Spnngs  they  were 
introduced  to  eacii  other;  and  the 
Doctor  for  the  first  time  discovered, 
that  the  dialogue  was  only  brought 
on  and  continued  to  test  the  truth  of 
the  opinions  of  his  later  frieiids,  on 
the  change  of  his  characteristicks. 
The  traveller  has  often  been  heard 
to  declare,  that  he  had  never  known 
a  theologian  whose  views  seemed  to 
enter  so  far  into  eternity,  as  those  of 
Dr.  Payson.  Dr.  Payson  had  drank 
of  the  waters  of  life  deeply,  and 
was  soon  to  paps  away :  neither  the 
Springs  of  Saratoga,  or  travel,  had 
any  beneficinl  effects  on  his  health. 
To  the  last  moment  of  his  existence 
be  supported  not  only  the  truth,  but 
the  sublimity  of  his  profession,  by 
his  composure,  his  firmness,  and  by 
bis  aspirations  after  immortality.  A 
volume  of  his  sermons  have  been 
published,  and  support  his  fame, 
which  is ''a  rare  case  for  a  popular 
preacher.  The  quiet  and  cold  reader 
seldom  catches  the  high  feeling  of 


tensively  read  and  admired  by  all 
classes  of  Christians.  What  book  of 
ancient  or  modern  times  can  be  put 
in  competition  with  it  ?  The  history 
of  the  Bible  is  beautiful ;  its  morale 
elevated,  and  its  divinity  the  most 
sublime  of  revelations.  The  charac- 
ter of  such  a  man  as  Dr.  Payson  is 
a  study,  and  should  be  helu  up  to 
y'leWj  as  showing  the  influence  of 
reliffion  on  the  mental  powers,  as 
well  as  on  the  affections. 

Thomas  Parker,  one  of  the  first 
settlers  of  Massachusetts,  was  bom 
in  1595.  He  was  a  student  at  Ox- 
ford, but  pursued  his  theological 
studies  in  Ireland,  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Usher.  Not  thinking  it 
safe  10  return  to  England,  he  went 
to  Holland,  where  a  large  number 
of  the  puritans  had  formed  them- 
selves into  a  church,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  of  Holland.  The 
times  becoming  more  quiet,  he  re- 
turned to  Engfand,  and  preached  at 
Newbury.  In  1634,  he  came  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  took  up  his  residence 
awhile  with  the  people  at  Agawani, 
which  is  now  known  by  the  name  of 
Old  Ipswich,  about  twelve  miles  from 
Salcin.  The  next  year  he  commenced 
a  new  settlement,  about  eiehl  miles 
from  Ipswich,  ana  called  it  Newbury, 
in  honour  of  the  town  in  England 
where  he  had  been  an  instructer  and 
preacher.  He  selected  a  lovely  spot 
for  a  farm,  and  the  river  which  flows 
by  it  now  bears  his  name.  He  was 
joined  at  Newbury  by  James  Noyes, 
a  learned  clergyman,  who  had  been 
an  insiructer  with  him  in  Newbury 
in  England.  These  distinguished 
scholars  soon  built  up  a  church,  for 
the  soil  around  them  was  good,  and 
this  united  to  their  fame,  caused  New- 
bury to  settle  very  rapidly.  These 
friends  lived  in  the  same  house,  as 
Parker  was  never  married,  pursuincr 
their  studies  most  diligently;  and 
at  no  time  since  have  there 


been  in  this  country;,  or  in  England, 
such  profound  Oriental  scholars. 
These  ^ood  men,  though  well  provi- 
ded with  this  worid's  wealth,  taught 
many  young  men  before  they  entered 
Harvard  College  and  after  they  had 
graduated.    A  blessing  has  followed 
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their  labours.  The  few  miles  around 
their  residence  has,  in  later  times, 
been  a  spot  favoured  as  the  birth 
place  of  men  of  genius  and  learning. 
Theophilus  Parsons,  whose  fame  as 
a  lawyer  and  judse  is  second  to  none 
in  the  annals  of  our  country,  was 
born  there,  as  well  as  four  brothers 
to  him,  all  men  of  genius.  In  this 
place.too,  was  born  Eliphalet  Pear- 
son, a  professor  at  Harvard  College, 
and  also  at  the  Theological  Seminary 
at  Andover ;  a  ripe  scholar,  with 
a  sturdy  understanding.  Samuel 
Weber,  tne  mathematician,  who  died 
president  of  Harvard  College,  was 
also  a  native  of  this  town.  And  the 
learned  John  Smith  of  Dartmouth 
College,  a  professor  of  languages, 
claims  Newbury  for  his  birth-place. 
These  were  not  all  of  the  learned 
Thebans  of  that  town.  The  Dum- 
mers  and  the  Sewalls  of  an  earlier 
age  hail  from  Newbury;  nor  is  the 
place  wanting  in  honours  now.  But 
\o  go  bark  to  Thomas  Parker:  he 
was  afflicted  with  blindness,  by  his 
incessant  application  to  his  studies, 
hut  he  was  never  idle,  for  he  listened 
to  the  reading  of  his  friends  and 
pupils,  and  often  dictated  sermons 
and  other  works.  He  showed  a  su- 
periour  philosophy  to  Homer,  Ossian, 
or  Milton,  for  he  never  deplored  his 
blindness^  but  rested  all  upon  the 
faith  of  his  religion.  He  used  plea- 
santly to  say,  "  the  resurrection  will 
restore  my  eye-sight." 

Mr.  Parker  wrote  several  things 
that  were  printed,  but  many  more 
that  never  saw  the  light.  Several 
Hebrew  manuscripts  are  said  to  be 
in  the  family  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Noyes, 
at  this  day. 

Mr.  Noyes  published  a  larger  num- 
ber of  works  than  his  colleague. 
Some  of  them  have  been  preservjMl, 
and  are  indeed  curiosities.  Noyes 
was  coTisidered  the  most  learned 
man  of  his  time.  Among  his  de- 
scendants, for  many  generations, 
were  to  be  found  the  most  enlighten- 
ed clergymen  in  the  country.  Three 
of  his  sons  settled  in  the  ministry 
in  Connecticut,  and  were  eminently 
useful  in  their  day  and  generation. 
A  descendant  of  his,  the  Rev.  George 
Noyes,  is  now  a  clergyman  in  the 
state  of  New  York,  who  has  trans- 
lated a  portion  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  very  excellent  manner,  proving 
that  h^  is  as  well  acqainted  with 


Oriental  literature  aii  his  ancestor 
was. 

In  the  parish  built  up  by  Mr.  Parfcer 
and  Noyes,  there  has  been  a  long 
line  of  distinguished  pastors.  Chris- 
topher Tappan,  a  learned  divine,  was 
succeeded  in  the  first  part  of  the  last 
century,  by  John  Tucker,  D.  D.,  one 
of  the  most  acute  controversialists 
of  his  nee.  He  published  several 
works  which  proved  his  ekiW  in  po- 
lemicks.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Moor,  who  held  a  high  rank  as  a 
scholar.  At  his  deatn,  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  the  installation  of 
John  SnellingPopkin,  D.  D.,  a  splen- 
did Grreek  scholar,  and  profound  di- 
vine ;  and  when  he  was  transferred 
to  a  professorship  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, the  Rev.  Mr.  Withington, 
now  a  burning  light  in  the  church, 
was  his  successor. 

This  classical  ground,  though  na- 
turally beautiful,  bears  no  particulai 
marks  of  refinement  or  taste.  One 
generation  after  another  has  passed 
away,  and  left  no  traces  of  their 
genius  in  their  native  village.  There 
IS  one  exception  to  this  general  re- 
mark,—the  Parsonses  have  built  a 
palace  and  cultivated  a  garden  where 
the  humble  mansion  of  their  good 
father  arose,  and  where  they  8p<#rted 
in  their  infancy,  as  they  attended  the 
village  school. 

Samcjel  Parses,  D.  D.,  bishop  of 
Massachusetts,  was  born  at  Ports- 
mouth, New  Hampshire,  in  the  year 
1745.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge 
College,  and  graduated  in  1763.  After 
leaving  college,  he  was  an  instructer 
of  the  grammar  school  in  Newbury- 
port  for  several  years.  Two  years 
before  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out,  he  went  lo  England,  and  was 
ordained  by  the  Bishop  of  London  j 
and,  on  his  return  in  1774,  he  became 
an  assistant  minister  at  Trinity 
Church  in  Boston,  and  in  a  few 
years  afterward  was  made  rector. 
He  continued  in  Boston  during  the 
war,  except,  perhaps,  for  a  short 
time  after  the  battle  of  Bunker-Hill. 
After  the  death  of  Bishop  Bass,  who 
departed  this  life  in  the  autumn  of 
lS03j  Dr.  Parker  was  elected  the  se- 
cona  bishop  of  Massachusetts.  This 
high  station  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 
He  died  suddenly,  December  6, 180^ 
He  was  a  gentleman  of  courteous 
manners,  and  of  good  affections. 
He  published  but  little— «  few  occa- 
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nooal  wrmons-'but  all  he  wrote  waa 
marked  with  taste  and  scholarship. 
He  left  a  numerous  and  respectable 
famOy.  Two,  or  more,  of  his  sons 
are  io  the  profession  of  divinity,  and 
two  of  them  in  the  law. 

EujAH  Paaxsh,  D.  D.,  was  bom 
in  Lebanon,  Connecticut,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1762,  and  graduated  at 
Dartmouth  College.  1785,  and  two 
yeara  after  waa  settled  at  Newbury, 
m  the  county  of  Essex,  Massachu- 
setts, in  the  Byfield  Parish.  He 
waa  a  man  of  talents,  and  of  exten- 
sive acquirements,  zealoua  in  every 
thing  he  engaged  in.  His  produc- 
tions abounded  in  brilliant  expres- 
sions, often  reaching  the  very  verge 
of  propriety.  His  temperament  was 
too  ardent  for  his  profession ;  but  no 
one  ever  char^  nim  with  want  of 
honest jf  or  sincerity.  In  the  em- 
bargo timea  and  dunng  the  last  war, 
Bome  of  hia  sermons  were  inflam- 
matorv  and  mischievous,  for  they 
rousea  the  passions  of  those  the 
discreet  part  of  the  community  were 
Btniggling  to  control.  He  made 
great  exertions  with  the  officers  of 
militia  to  enter  into  agreementa  not 
to  go  out  of  the  country  to  battle ; 
but  there  were  men  of  influence 
enough  among  them  to  prevent  him 
from  effecting  his  schemes.  His 
opinions  were  spread  far  and  wide, 
and  quoted  as  tne  opinions  of  the 

E»ple  of  New  England,  generally ; 
t  few  of  them  were  so  high-toned 
•a  Dr.  Pariah.  He  was  an  author 
of  reputation.  Hia  ordination  ser- 
nona,  his  eulogies  and  histories,  were 
all  deservedly  popular,  for  he  wrote 
with  honest  warmth  and  with  more 
than  ordinary  care.  His  Gazetteers 
of  the  Eastern  Continent,  and  of 
the  Bible,  passed  through  many  edi- 
uona,  as  also  his  Modem  Geogra- 
phy. Hispsrish  was  small,  and  all 
of  nis  panahioners  were  much  at- 
tached to  him,  and  of  course  he  had 
BO  enemies  about  home  to  make  him 
aautioua  in  speech,  and  as  all  his 
hearera  were  with  him  in  politicks,  he 

Sive  a  freedom  to  his  pen  and  tongue 
at  but  few  clergymen  ventwed 
upon,  and  which  was  seriously  inju- 
nous  to  him,  but  more  particularly 
to  to  his  party.  He  died  at  Byfield, 
October  14th,  1826,  aged  62,  and  waa 
■luch  lamented,  not  only  by  his  pa- 
nahioners, but  by  a  large  circle  of 
frielids.  The  day  of  excitement  had 
Vol.  IIL   33 


gone  by.— all  his  political  prophe- 
cies had  failed,— and  his  fears  had 
passed  away  alsO|— and  there  ia 
every  reason  to  beheve  that  he  had 
seen  the  impropriety  of  a  teacher  of 
the  peaceful  doctrines  of  Cbrial^  be- 
ing found  in  the  bustle  of  the  fonim 
or  in  the  noise  of  the  oommitia.  He 
had  been  in  the  quiet  purauita  of 
learning  for  the  space  of  ten  year% 
the  storms  of  party  rage  forgotten, 
probably  calculating  uppn  a  peaceful 
decline  of  life,  when  he  waa  sudden- 
ly called  to  leave  the  world  for  a 
state  of  exiatence  where  no  party 
feuda  are  found,  nor  questions  of  go- 
vernment discussed.  The  life  of 
this  worthy  roan  of  talents,  and  ac- 
quirements, and  religioua  fervour, 
Iiroperly  read,  would  be  an  exeellent 
esson  for  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  holy  office  of  pneet, 
not  to  destroy  the  good  they  might- 
do  in  their  high  vocation  by  aasura- 
ing  to  be  political  leaders  and  fu- 
rious partizans. 

The  peraon  of  Dr.  Parish  wa** 
small,  but  hia  countenence  beamed. 
with  intellectual  light.  Hia  elo* 
quence  waa  of  a  high  order.  He 
spoke  with  ease,  grace,  and  propria 
ty.  He  could  be  eaaily  heard  in  the 
largest  houses  of  publick  worshipv- 
and  when  he  preached  in  the  laage 
towns  always  drew  a  numeroua  au" 
dienoe.  Those  who  deplored  his 
political  course  were  among  the  fiiat 
to  acknowledge  his  talents,  hia  pie> 
ty,  and  literary  attainments. 

EupuAi^T  PsAaaoN,  L.L.  D.,  was 
bom  in  Newbury,  in  the  county  oi 
Eesex,  and  cemmonwealth  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1752,  and  was  gradu- 
ated at  Harvard  Univeraity  in  1773« 
For  many  yeara  he  waa  principai 
of  Phillipa'  Andover  Academy, 
which  at  that  time  was  the  first 
seminary  of  the  kind  in  the  state, 
having  no  rival  in  the  country, 
except  Exeter  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire  founded  by  the  aame  mu* 
nificent  ana  pious  family.  Dr.  Pear- 
son waa  a  atrict  disciplinarian,  and 
made  his  boys  scholars  bv  the  rod, 
if  they  would  not  be  so  by  choice. 
From  Andover  he  was  called  to  Cam* 
bridge  University  as  a  professor  of 
languages,  which  office  he  hold  for 
twenty  yeara,  discharging  his  duty 
with  great  faithfulness.  After  lea- 
ving Cambridge  he  commeneed 
preachmg,  and  waa  quite  populac 
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noiwithsianding  his  years.  Al- 
tliough  an  cxcellenl  and  learned  in- 
strucrer,  his  compositions  had  too 
much  of  the  grammarian  and  school- 
master in  them  to  be  elegant.  When 
the  theological  institution  was  estab- 
lished at  Andover,  which  was  effect- 
ed as  much  by  his  exertions  as  by 
any  one's,  he  accepted  the  profes- 
sorship uf  sacred  Hterature  in  it,  and 
gave  great  satisfaction  by  his  zeal 
and  learning.  He  did  not  long  hold 
this  situation.  He  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  g:overn,  and  he  was  easily 
chafed  if  nis  whole  council  was  not 
adopted;  and  feeling  the  infirmity 
of  years  he  resigneahis  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Moses  Stuart,  the 
most  learned  orientalist  of  his  time, 
among  the  divines  of  his  country. 
Dr.  Pearson  died  in  September,  18*^, 
aged  74.  He  published  an  obituary 
notice  of  President  Willard  in  1604, 
and  several  occasional  sermons,  all 
of  which  bore  the  stamp  of  mental 
energy  and  profound  learning.  His 
powers  of  conversation  were  superi- 
our  to  his  compositions.  His  vo- 
cabulary was  opulent,  and  he  used 
it  as  one  who  had  no  fears  of  ex- 
hausting it.  His  style  of  conversa- 
tion did' much  to  bring  up  his  coun- 
trymen from  the  narrow,  scanty, 
and  tasteless  use  of  words, — which 
were  used  by  those  who  knew  bet- 
ter, from  an  affectation  of  modesty, — 
to  something  of  freedom  and  ele- 

fance.  SucTi  a  man  is  a  publick 
lessing.  A  good  instructer  is 
among  the  most  useful  of  publick 
men. 

William  Piotwev  was  born  at 
Annapolis  in  1764.  His  early  educa- 
'  tion  was  defective  ;  but  such  was  his 
zeal  and  perseverance  in  his  studies, 
that  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  when 
only  twenty-iwo  years  of  age.  He 
soon  became  distinguished  in  his 
profession,  and  also  took  a  part  in 
'political  life.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  convention,  in  his  native  state, 
that  ratified  the  constitution  of  the 
United  States.  In  1796  he  was  ap- 
' pointed  a  commissioner  under  Jay's 
treaty,  and  resided  several  years  in 
London  with  his  family.  On  return- 
ing to  the  United  States  he  resumed 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  splendid  advocates 
In  the  supreme  court  of  the  United 
States,  and  often  measured  his 
•strength  with  Dexter,  Webster,  and 


Ogden.  His  eloquence  was  pees- 
liarly  his  own,  built  on  no  model  an- 
cient or  modern,  and  would  admit  of 
no  successful  imitation.  In  1806  he 
was  sent  a  plenipotentiary  to  Eng- 
land, and  remained  there  for  several 
years;  but  the  salary  of  a  foreign 
minister  as  paid  by  the  United  States, 
he  found  insufficient  to  defray  his 
expenses,  and  solicited  a  recall.  Mr. 
Madison  appointed  him  attorney -ge- 
neral of  the  United  States.  He  com- 
manded a  company  in  the  battle  of 
Bladensburgh,  and  fought  with  great 
bravery  when  others  f\ed.  In  1816 
he  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia 
and  Naples.  On  his  return  he  was 
appointed  a  senator  of  the  United 
States.  He  held  this  seat  until  his 
death,  which  happened  on  the  25th 
of  Febiiiary,  1822.  He  was  taken 
ill  suddenly  from  over-exertion  in  a 
ffreat  cause  in  the  supreme  court  of 
tne  United  States,  and  from  this  in 
disposition  he  never  recovered,  Hn 
gering  seven  or  eicht  days  in  a  state 
of  defirium.  He  left  a  wife  and  se- 
veral children.  One  of  his  sons  was 
a  young  gentleman  of  high  literary 
attainments,  who  died  not  long  after 
him.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  person- 
al appearance,  and  never  forgot  the 
advantages  of  dress.  He  prepared 
himself  as  much  for  a  court  room  as 
for  a  ball  room,  and  put  on  a  clean 
pair  of  gloves  to  argue  a  cause,  as 
regularly  as  he  would  if  he  had  ta- 
ken a  partner  for  a  cotillon.  His 
life  has  been  ably  written  by  Henry 
Wheaton,  a  lawyer  of  distinction. 
The  part  of  this  work  from  Mr. 
Wheaton's  pen  is  excellent,  but  the 
work  is  made  too  ponderous  by  co- 

fMous  extracts  from  Mr.  Pinkney's 
egal  opinions,  which  are  .not  very 
attractive  to  the  general  reader. 

Nicholas  Pike  was  born  in  New 
Hampshire.  His  father  was  a  cler- 
gyman. Nicholas  graduated  at  Har- 
vard College,  1766.  In  1788,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  grammar  school 
in  Newburyport,  in  the  county  of 
Essex,  in  Massachusetts,  he  pub- 
lished an  octavo  volume,  comprising 
a  system  of  arithinetick,  with  a  little 
of  algebra  and  of  conick  sections. 
This  work  and  its  abridgments  keot 
their  places  in  the  common  schools 
in  our  countrvfor  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, when  they  were  displaced  by 
those  of  other  mathematicians,— 
Walsh  and  others.  He  was  appsiM 
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ed  a  magistrate  of  the  county,  and 
for  many  years  held  his  courts  as  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  He  possessed 
a  strons  mind,  but  not  hishly  culti- 
Yated,  for  one  who  had  been  a 
schoolmaster  for  so  many  years.— 
Master  Pike,  as  he  was  familiarly 
called,  was  for  half  a  century  a  ter- 
rour  io  idle  boys,  for  he  was  rigid  in 
his  discipline  in  school,  and  severe  in 
his  punishments  for  petty  trespasses 
in  (lis  court.  His  court  was  the 
school  for  young  lawyers  and  stu- 
dents in  law  in  Newburyport  to 
commence  practice  in ;  and  they  not 
only  attended  to  the  science  of  spe- 
cial' pleading  in  his  court,  but  ar- 
gued points  of  law  in  txtenao.  On 
a  question  of  the  smallest  amount 
he  would  hear  as  patiently  and  de- 
cide as  eravely  as  though  millions 
depended  upon  his  decision.  He 
died  December  9th,  1819,  aged  76. 
He  was  ready  in  the  classicks  as  far 
as  thev  were  taught  in  his  school, 
and  seldom  took  a  book  to  hear  his 
pupils  recite.  He  could  boast  of 
many  excellent  scholars  who  had 
received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical 
education  under  his  care;  and  this 
is  no  ordinary  proof  that  he  was  well 
grounded  in  his  learning. 

Pauous,  an  Indian  of  the  Pigwaw- 
kett  tribe,  was  a  bold,  chivalrous 
sachem,  known  to  all  the  border  peo- 
ple of  New  Hampshire  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  century.  Paugus 
was  killed  on  the  8th  ot  May,  1725. 
Captain  Lovewell,  a  brave  and  en- 
terprising commander,  with  34  men 
Sroceed^  to  a  pond  in  Fryburg, 
laine,  and  there  he  met  a  body  of 
Indians  in  ambush,  commanded  by 
Paugus.  Lovewell  and  eight  of  his 
men  were  shot  dead  at  the  first  fire. 
The  remainder  of  this  heroick  band 
retreated  to  a  favourable  position, 
and  defended  themselves  until  late  in 
the  day,  when  the  Indians  fied,  Pau- 
gus having  been  killed  by  Lieuten- 
ant Chamberlain  of  Lovewell's 
corps.  The  story  has  often  been 
tola  and  believed  in  the  age  of  the 
adventure,  that  they  discovered  each 
other  as  they  were  washing  out  their 
guns.  They  had  been  acquainted 
with  each  other  for  many  years, 
when  the  country  was  at  peace. 
Paugus  spoke  English  so  as  to  be 
well  understood ;  and  he  proposed  to 
Chamberlain  that  they  stiould  com- 
mence loading  at  the  same  instant. 


and  see  who  could  fire  first;  thai 
they  knew  full  well  would  end  the 
contest,  for  the  aim  of  either  was 
deadly.  In  good  faith  the  duel  com- 
menced :  Chamberlain  bad  a  largf 
king's-arm,  that  from  the  size  of  the 
vent  primed  itself.  He  put  in  thfl 
cartridge,  and  striking  the  but  of  the 
gun  on  the  ground,  without  ram- 
ming down  his  charge  or  stopping  to 
prime,  he  fired,  ana  shot  the  cniel 
as  he  was  lifting  his  piece  to  hit 
shoulder.  The  Indians  instantly 
fled,  and  on  the  risins;  of  the  moon 
the  yankee  party  retired  from  the 
battle-field.  All  was  still  as  death  ; 
— no  Indian  scream  was  heard  dur- 
ing the  nieht  ;-^Paugus,  a  beloved 
chief,  had  fallen,  and  they  retired  to 
lament  his  fall. 

This  battle  excited  a  great  deal  of 
sympathy  at  the  time,  and  the  event 
has  been  oftener  commemorated 
than  others,  from  the  fact  that  every 
minute  circumstance  of  the  battle 
has  been  more  faithfully  described 
than  other  occurrences  in  the  Indian 
wars.  Symmes,  a  learned  divine, 
of  Bradford,  which  was  on  the  high- 
way taken  by  the  relick  of  Love- 
weil's  men,  as  they  journeyed  home- 
ward, collected  from  them  the  his- 
tory of  the  fight,  as  he  entertained 
them  at  his  hospitable  mansion,  and 
gave  it  in  a  spirited  sermon  to  his 
parishioners  from  the  pulpit:  which 
was  afterwards  published  witn  notes. 
Penhallow,  of  Portsmouth,  who  was 
then  writing  a  history  of  Indian 
Wars,  took  the  narrative  from  some 
one  of  the  survivors,  and  his  state* 
menl  varies  but  little  from  the  others  % 
but.  if  all  these  had  been  lost,  the 
ballad  I  have  selected  would  have 
given  to  the  present  ireneration  a 
very  correct  idea  of  the  fight.  At 
that  time,  there  were  other  circum- 
stances, alsoj  which  gave  this  battle 
much  celebnty.  The  character  of 
the  men  who  figured  in  it  was  one. 
Lovewell  himself  was  a  man  of  note. 
The  very  act  of  venturing,  with  only 
a  handful  of  men,  so  far  in  the  wild- 
erness, was  considered  heroick ;  and 
such  was  the  state  of  feeling,  that 
nothing  could  be  considered  as  pre- 
sumptuous at  that  time.  All  his 
men  were  of  the  most  virtuous  and 
religious  class  of  society,  and  wero 
well  connected.  Many  of  them 
were  heads  of  families,  whose  loss 
was  severely  felt  in  that  thinly  set- 
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tied  population.  Among  the  num- 
ber who  fell,  was  Mr.  Jonathan 
Frye,  a  etudent  in  divinity,  who  was 
liovewell's  chaplain,  and  who  bad 
joined  this  little  band,  from  some 
affair  of  the  heart.  He  made  him- 
self conspicuous  in  the  fight,  and,  as 
described,  acted  with  reckless  val- 
our, which  is  often  found  to  belonj^ 
to  such  a  state  of  mind.  The  fair 
one  to  whom  he  was  thought  by  his 
friends  to  be  imprudently  atiached, 
was  not  content  with  the  praise 
others  were  ready  to  bestow  upon 
the  lost  object  of  her  affections ;  and 
although  only  fourteen  years  of  age, 
struck  her  harp  in  mournful  lays, 
upon  her  Philander' s  fate,  and  pro- 
duced an  elegy  which  has  survived 
to  this  day,  being  lately  found  in  an 
ancient  manuscript  of  a  gentleman 
of  the  native  place  of  the  lovers,  and 
lately  transmitted  to  me.  If  it  does 
not  burn  with  a  Sapphic  blaze,  it 

S'ves  more  of  the  kgnt  of  history 
an  all  the  odea  of  the  Lesbian 
dame  on  her  lost  Pbaon.  Miss  Su- 
sannah Rogers  calls  on  the  muse  to 
assist  her  in  describing  the  youthful 
warriour,  who  afar  on  was  resting 
without  bis  shroud  on  the  field  of 
glory.  She  says,  that  his  person 
was  comely,  his  ago  just  twenty- 
one,  his  genius  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence, and  that  he  was  tne  only  son 
of  his  parents,  beloved  by  all  who 
knew  him.  His  valour,  his  piety, 
his  prayers  amidst  the  fight,  his 
wounds  all  bleeding,  pass  in  review 
before  her  streaming  eyes,  and  she 
sees  the  "  howling  wilderness"  where 
he  fell.  She  notes  the  fortitude  and 
resignation  with  which  he  died,  or 
rather  his  exhibition  of  it,  when  tney 
left  him  to  die,  for  he  was  not  dead 
whan  his  companions  were  under 
the  necessity  of  leaving  him  to  pe- 
rish. The  parental  ffnef  is  not  for- 
gotten, and  her  own  loss  is  touched 
upon  with  truth  and  delicacy.  Thus 
every  age  furnishes  matter  for  grief, 
and  subjects  for  the  poet  of  a  mel- 
ancholy cast.  I  will  give  the  whole 
of  the  ballad  on  the  fight,  for  it  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  that  style  of  vmt- 
ing ;  but  the  elegv  of  the  bereaved 
fair  is  too  bng  to  be  quoted  here. 

Of  worthy  Captain  lA>veweU,  I  purpose 

now  to  sing, 
flow  valianUy  be  served  bis  country  and 

bis  ktng ; 


He  and  hte  valiant  soldiers  did  range  the 
woods  full  wide, 
1  hardships  thev  endured  to  quell  tbs 
Indian's  pride. 

TwBB  nigh  unto  Pigwacket,  on  the  d^b 

day  of  May, 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian,  soon  after 

break  of  day ; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck 

of  land, 
Which  leads  into  a  pond,  as  we're  made 

to  understand. 

Our  men  resolved  to  have  him,  and  tra- 
veled two  miles  round, 

Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly 
stood  his  jround : 

Then  spoke  up  CopUiin  Lovewell,  "  Take 
you  good  heed,"  says  he, 

"This  rogue  is  to  decoy  us,  I  very  plainly 
see. 

"The  Indians  He  in  ambush,  in  some 

place  nigh  at  hand, 
In  order  to  sunreund  us,  tipoo  this  neck 

of  land ; 
Therefore  we'll  march  in  order,  and  each 

man  leave  bis  pack, 
That  we  may  briskly  fight  them,  when 

they  make  their  attack." 

They  came  unto  the  Indian,  who  did  them 

thus  defy. 
As  soon  as  they  came  nigh  him,  two  guns 

hedidletfiy. 
Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewdl,  ond 

likewrlse  one  man  more, 
But  when  this  rocue  was  running,  they       || 

laid  him  in  his  gore.  | 

When  they  had  scalped  the  Indian,  they       I 

went  back  to  the  spot 
Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  doWB, 

but  there  they  found  them  not : 
For  the  Indiana  liavfng  spied  them,  when 

they  them  down  did  lay,  I 

Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and 

carry  them  away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very 

place  hard  by, 
Bo  that  an  English  soldier  dM  one  of  than 

espy. 
And  cried  out,  "  here's  an  Indian,"  with 

that  they  started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  Iiideously  did 

shouL 

With  that  our  valiant  English,  all  gave  a 

loud  huzza. 
To  show  the  rebel  Indians  they  feared 

them  not  a  straw ; 
fU>  now  the  fight  began,  and  as  fierce^  as 

could  be, 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  sooa 
were  forced  to  flee. 

Then  spoke  up  Captain  I^ovewell,  whCB 

flrst  the  fight  began, 
"  Fight  on,  my  valionl  heroes !  you  see 

they  fall  like  rain." 
For  as  we  are  informed,  the  Indians  wen 

so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gua,  and  Ml 

Bome  of  them  hit 
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Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  beat,  our 
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soldiers  to  sarround, 

But  they  could  not  SMomplish  ft,  because 
there  ¥raa  a  pond 

To  which  our  men  retreated,  and  covered 
all  I  lie  rear, 

The  rogues  were  forced  to  flee  them,  al- 
though iliey  skulked  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them,  that 

close  together  lay, 
Without  being  discovered,  they  could  not 

set  away ; 
Tlierefore  our  valiant  English,  they  tra- 

veli'd  in  a  row, 
And  at  a  handsome  distance,  as  they 

were  wont  to  ga 

^Vas  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning^  when 

lirst  tlic  flght  began, 
And  fiercely  did  continue  untU  the  MtUng 

sun ; 
EscepHnc  that  the  Indians,  so^e  lioan 

before  twasi  night. 
Drew  off  into  the  bushes  and  ceased 

awliile  Lo  flghL 

Bat  soon  again  returned,  in  fierce  and 

furious  mood, 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not 

half  so  loud  ; 
For  as  we  are  informed,  so  tliick  and  fast 

they  fell, 
flcarce  twenty  of  their  number  at  night 

could  get  borne  weU. 

And  our  valiant  English,  till   midnight 

there  did  stay, 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have 

another  fray ; 
BaA  they  no  more  returning,  they  made 

on  towards  ibeh:  home, 
And  brought  awav  their  wounded,  as  far 

as  Uiey  could  come. 

Jonathan  Frye,  as  he  was  about 
leaving  his  fat  bar's  door,  took  a 
small  elm  seedling  and  set  it  in  the 
ground  in  tbe  road,  near  the  house, 
and  called  on  his  mother  and  sisters 
to  take  care  of  it  until  be  returned. 
The  tree  is  now  one  of  the  largest 
class  of  elm  trees  in  New  England, 
measuring  twenty  feet  in  girth  seve- 
ral feet  from  tbe  ground.  It  was 
saved  once  from  the  destroyer's  axe 
by  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  it  is 
now  cherished  by  the  owner  of  the 
Frye  estate,  as  a  tree  belonging  to 
histoi^y.  In  May  1825,  when  a  cen- 
tury had  closed  upon  the  scene,  an 
oration  was  delivered  at  Fryeburg 
by  Charles  Davies,  Esquire,  upon  the 
event;  the  production  abounds  in 
classick  beauties,  and  should  be  pre- 
•erved  in  the  archives  of  our  country. 

More  than  one  poet  of  our  country 
has  paid  due  honours  to  the  race  who 
have  now  passed  away.  The  intro- 
4uction  to  the  story  ot  Yamoydcn  is 
6iU  of  poetick  life  and  bet^uiy.    In 


Sands  and  Eastburn^  these  children 
of  the  forest  have  found  minstrels 
wort  h  y  of  an  heroick  age.  Th  e  requi- 
urn  they  breathed  over  the  Wampa- 
noags,  would  have  soothed  the  shade 
of  luium's  dead,  in  the  primitive  ages 
of  heroism,  when  gods  and  men  were 
mingled  in  mortal  fray. 

"Bark  to  that  shriek  upon  the  summer 
blast! 
Wildly  it  swells  the  fitful  gusts  between, 
And  as  its  dying  echoes  faint  have 
passed, 
8ad  mo^ns  the  night-wind,  o'er  the  troa 
bled  scene. 
Sunk  is  the  doy,  obscured  the  valleys 
green; 
Nor  moon  nor  stars  are  glimmering  In  the 
sky, 
Thick  i«llid  behind  thebr  tempest* 
gathered  screen; 
Lost  in  deep  shades  the  hills  and  waters 

lie; 
Whence  rose  that  boding-scream,  that 
agonizing  cry  1 

"Spirit  of  Eld!  who,  on  thy  moss-clad 
throne. 
Recordist  tlie  actions  of  the  mighty  dead ; 
By  whom  tlie  secrete  of  the  past  are 
known. 
And  all  oblivion's  spell-bound  volume 
read  ;— 
Sleep  wo  and  crime  beneath  thine  awful 
tread  1 
Or  is  it  but  Idle  fancy's  mockery  vain. 
Who  loves  the  mists  of  wonder  round 
to  spread  1 
No !  'tis  a  sound  of  sadder,  sterner  strain, 
Spirit  of  by-gone  years,  that  haunts  thUis 
ancient  reign. 

"Tis  the  death  wail  of  a  departed 
race, — 
Long  vanished  hence,  unhonoured  In  their 
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grave; 

ir  story  lost  to  memory,  like  the 

trace  ' 

That  to  the  greensward  erst  their  sandals 

gave; — 
Wail  for  the  feather-cinctured  warriors 

brave, 
Who,  bataing  for  their  fathers'  empire 

well, 
Perishe<^  when  valour  could  no  longer 

save 
From  soulless  bigotry,  and  avarice  fell. 
That  tracked  them  to  the  death,  with  mad, 

Infuriate  yelL 

"  Spirit  of  Eld  I  Inspire  one  generous 
verse, 
The  unpractised  minstrel^s  tributary  song: 
Mid  these  thine  ancient  groves  he  wotud 


The  closing  story  of  their  Sachem's 

wrong. 
On  that  rode  column,   shrined  thy 

wrecks  amonc. 
Tradition  i  names  there  are,  which  time 


hath  worn, 

rmiced;  ] 
belong 


Nor  yet  rflbced ;  proud  names,  to  which 
bcl  -- 


^  tli^mal  tnle  of  foul  •  ppressioiis  borne, 
Which  man  can  ne'er  recall,  but  wliich 
the  rnuHO  may  mourn." 

RicHABD  Peters  was  born  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  June,  1744.  He  was 
educated  for  the  bar,  and  commenced 
a  successful  practice  in  his  native 
city.  In  1776  he  was  appointed  se- 
cretary of  the  board  of  war.  In  I78I 
he  was  a  member  of  con^'ess,  but  as 
soon  as  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  went  into  operation, Washing- 
ton appointed  Petera  a  district  judge, 
in  which  office  he  continued  until  His 
death,  which  happened  on  the  2l8t  of 
August,  1828,  when  he  had  reached 
the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age. 
He  was  a  profound  admiralty  law- 
yer, and  his  opinions  were  seldom 
over-ruled.  He  laughed  at  nil  gravity 
of  muscle,  and  punned  while  utter- 
ing a  saee  opinion.  His  opinions  in 
Peters'  Reports  do  him  great  credit. 
He  threw  no  small  share  of  coin- 
mon-sense  and  equity  into  his  opi- 
nions, for  which  he  had  no  precedent, 
and  there  were  manjr  such  cases; 
for  since  his  time  admiralty  law  has 
^own  up  chiefly,  both  nere  and 
in  England.  His  conversation  was 
uasy,  flowing,  and  full  of  rich  anec- 
dotes. He  was  well  informed  in  the 
history  of  his  country ;  and  did  more 
to  instruct  and  amuse  the  social  cir- 
cle, than  any  other  man  in  the  po- 
lished society  in  which  he  moved ; 
without  losing  the  dignity  of  intel- 
lectual Bupcrioritv,  he  would  set  the 
table  in  a  roar,  wherever  he  chanced 
to  dine,  among  friends  or  strangers. 
He  was  a  theoretical  and  practical 
farmer.  He  was  amon^  the  first 
who  experimented,  in  this  counirv, 
upon  the  use  of  plaster  of  paris.  In 
1797,  when  it  was  hardly  known,  he 
wrote  sonic  excellent  articles  upon 
the  use  of  it  in  the  culture  of  clover. 
This  induced  the  southern  planters 
to  use  it,  and  at  length  the  New 
England  farmers  came  into  the  prac- 
tice. They  consumed  jgreat  quanti- 
ties, and  to  a  good  effect.  Judge 
Peters  was  a  good  botanist,  and 
eminently  successful  as  an  arbori- 
culturist. He  took  great  pains  in 
dressing  his  nursery,  and  planting 
his  field  trees.  He  understood  all 
the  food  necessary  for  their  growth, 
and  carefully  watched  and^ readily 
understood  their  diseases.  His  com- 
munications to  the  Philadelphia  agri- 
cultural society  were  numerous,  and 


all  marked  with  practical  good  i 

When  he  first  began  to  write  upon 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  but  lit- 
tle attention  had  been  paid  to  the  sci- 
entifick  part  of  farming.  The  farmer 
went  on  as  his  fathers  had  bdbre  him, 
and  hardly  thought  of  a  single  im- 
provement. Since  his  time,  a  number 
of  first  rate  philosophers  have  de- 
voted their  best  hours  to  agricultural 
chyniistry  and  practical  farming; 
agricultural  societies  have  beenform- 
ea  in  many  parts  of  the  country;  and 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is  now  held 
as  an  honourable  employment.  Such 
a  man  is  a  blessing  to  his  country, 
and  should  not  be  forgotten. 

Powhatan,  the  most  powerful  ol 
the  Indian  kings,  was  sachem  of  the 
tribes  in  Virginia  and  the  neighbour- 
ing territory.  He  was  a  bold  savage, 
politick  and  patriotick.  He  saw  at 
once,  that  the  whites  would  soon 
control  his  country,  if  the?  were 
not  destroyed,  and  he  set  about  to 
effect  this ;  but  by  the  prudence  and 
prowess  of  Captain  Jotin  Smith,  he 
was  baffled  in  all  his  schemes  for  this 
purpose. 

Powhatan  was  called  crafty,  in- 
sidious, and  cruel,  but  he  was  no 
more  so  than  other  patriotick  abori- 
ginals. These  sons  of  the  forest  loved 
tneir  country,  and  they  had  sagacity 
enough  to  see  that  it  would  soon  be 
taken  from  them.if  they  did  notmake 
a  struggle  to  ria  themselves  of  the 
new-comers.  After  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  Pocahontas  to  Mr 
Rolfe,  Powhatan  lived  in  peace  with 
the  English  until  his  death.  If  In- 
dians are  seen  through  the  medium 
of  taste,  they  are  loathsome,  but  if 
we  view  them  as  wanriours,  patriots, 
and  philosophers,  they  are  as  brave 
as  those  of  the  phalanx,  and  as  pa- 
triotick as  Epaminondas;  and  the 
sioick  of  the  woods  is  as  indifferent 
to  fate  as  the  stoick  of  the  schools. 

Captain  Smith's  account  of  the 
Virginia  Indians  is  curious,  and  un- 
questionably faithful. 

"  The  land  is  not  populous,  for  the 
men  be  few;  their  far  greater  number 
is  of  women  and  children.  Within 
60  mylee  of  lomes  Towne,  there  are 
about  some  6000  people,  but  of  able 
men  fit  for  their  warres  scarce  1500. 
To  nourish  so  many  together  tney 
haue  yet  no  mcanes,  because  they 
make  so  small  a  benefit  of  their  land 
be  it  neier  so  fertile.    Six  or  i 
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hundred  baue  beene  the  mosi  haili 
bcene  seene  together,  when  they  ga- 
■thered  themBelves  to  haue  aurprUed 
me  at  Pamavnkee,  having  but  fif teene 
to  withstand  the  worst  of  their  fury. 
As  small  as  the  proportion  of  ground 
that  hath  yet  beene  discovered,  is  in 
comparison  of  that  yet  vnknowne : 
the  people  differ  very  much  in  stature, 
especially  in  languag^e,  as  before  is 
expressed.    Some  being  very  great 
as  the  Sasquesahanocks ;  others  ve- 
ry little,  as  the  Wighcocomocoes:  but 
f  generally  tall  and  straight,  of  a  come- 
y  proportion,  and  of  a  colour  browne 
when  they  are  of  any  age,  but  the^r 
are  borne  white.     Their  hayre  is 
generally  blacke,  but  few  haue  any 
beards.    The  men  weare  halfe  their 
beards  shaven,  the  other  halfe  long; 
for  Barbers  they  v.se  iheir  women, 
who  with  two  sheJs  wiU  grate  away 
the  hayre,  of  any  fashion  they  please. 
The  women  are  cut  in  many  fashions, 
agreeable  to  their  yea  res,  but  ever 
-aome  part  remaineih  long.    They 
are  very  strong,  of  an  able  body  and 
full  of  agilitie,  able  to  endure  to  lie  in 
the  woods  vnder  a  tree  by  the  fire,  in 
the  worst  of  winter,  or  in  the  weedes 
and  grasse,  in  Ambuscado  in  the 
Sommer.    They  are  inconstant  in 
eyerv  thing,  but  what  fearecqnstrain- 
eth  xhem  to  keepe.  Craft ie,  timerous, 
quicke  of  apprehension,  and  very  in- 
genious.    Some  are  of  disposition 
fearefull,  some  bold,  most  cautelous, 
all  Savage.    Generally  covetous  of 
Copper,  Beads,  and  such  like  trash. 
They  are  soone  moued  to  anger,  and 
ao  malicious,  that  they  seldome  for- 
get an  iniury :  they  seldome  steale 
one  from  another,  lest  their  coniurers 
should  revealc  it,  and  so  they  be  pur- 
sued and  punished.    That  they  are 
thus  feared  is  certnine,  but  that  any 
can  reueale  their  offences  by  coniur- 
ation  I  am  doubifull.    Their  women 
are  carefull  not  to  be  suspected  of 
dishonestie  without  the  leaiie  of  their 
husbands.  Each  household  knoweth 
their  owne  lands,  and  gardens,  and 
most  Hue  of  their  owne  labours.  For 
their  apparell,  they  are  sometimes 
covereo  with  the  skinnes  of  wilde 
beasts  which  in  Winter  are  dressed 
with  the  hayre,  but  in  Sommer  with- 
out.   The  better  sort  vse  large  man- 
tels of  Deare  skins,  not  much  difTer- 
ing  in  fnj^hior.  frcra  the  Irish  mantels. 
8ome  imbrodered  with  white  beads, 
tome  with  Copper,  other  painted  af- 


ter their  manner.  But  the  conuuoa 
sort  haue  scarce  to  cover  iheir  naked- 
nesse,  but  with  grasse,  the  leaues  ni 
ireea^  or  such  like.  We  haue  seeoA 
some  vse  mantels  made  of  Turky 
feathers,  so  prettily  wrought  and 
woven  with  threads  that  nothing 
could  be  discerned  but  the  feathera. 
That  was  exceeding  warme  and  very 
handsome.  But  the  women  are  al- 
waves  covered  about  their  middles 
with  a  skin,  and  very  shamefast  to 
be  seene  bare.  They  adorno  them- 
seloes  most  with  copper  beads  ami 
paintings.  Their  women,  some  haue 
their  legs,  hands,  breasts  and  face 
cunningly  imbrodered  with  divers 
workes,  as  beasts,  serpents,  artifi- 
cialiv  wrought  into  their  flesh  with 
blacke  spots.  In  each  eare  common- 
Iv  they  nave  3  great  holes,  whereat 
tney  hang  chaines,  bracelets,  or  cop- 
per. Some  of  their  men  weore  m 
those  holes,  a  small  greene  and  vel- 
low  coloured  snake,  neare  halfe  a 
vard  in  length,  which  crawling  and 
lappin|^  her  selfe  about  his  necke 
oftentimes  familiarly  would  kisse  his 
lips.  Others  weare  a  dead  Rat  tyed 
by  the  taiie.  Some  on  their  heads 
weare  the  wing  of  a  bird,  or  some 
large  feather  with  a  Rattell.  Those 
Rattells  are  somewhat  like  the  chape 
of  a  Rapier,  but  lesse,  which  they 
take  from  the  taile  of  a  snake." 

Theophilub  Passonb  was  bom  at 
Byfield,  a  parish  in  the  town  of  New- 
bury, in  the  county  of  Essex,  on  the 
24th  of  February,  1750.  His  father 
was  the  Rev.  Moses  Parsons,  the 
clergyman  of  the  parish,  who  had 
several  sons  distinguished  for  thea* 
talents.  To  three  of  them  he  gave 
an  education  at  Harvard  University, 
and  two  others  were  bred  as  mer- 
chants. This  family  had  great  ad- 
vantages in  obtaining  the  etementaiy 
principles  of  knowledge,  as  there  was 
an  academ  V  in  the  very  neighborhood, 
the  first  which  was  founded  in  New 
England.  Most  of  the  eminent  scho- 
lars of  the  last  century  in  thts  com- 
monwealth received  the  rudiments  of 
learning  at  this  institution.  At  the 
time  Parsons  was  a  student  at  Dum- 
mer  academy,  it  was  under  the  care 
of  the  celebrated  Master  Mcody,  who 
lived  to  a  good  old  age,  and  was  well 
known  to  thoseof  our  dav.  ss  a  man 
of  Icatning  and  piety ;  out  remem- 
bered, perhaps,  more  for  his  singula- 
rities, than  any  other  American  in- 
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•tructer.  He  was  constaDtly  com- 
pared to  Busby,  Sheridan,  and  mas- 
ter More,  for  extensive  information 
and  eccentricitiea.  His  pupils  were 
always  considdred  by  him  as  his  chil- 
dren, for  he  was  a  bachelor,  and  he 
claimed  an  interest  in  their  fame  and 
sQOcess,  or  sympathized  in  their  mis- 
fortunes, whatever  time  had  elapsed 
since  they  had  been  under  his  care, 
or  whatever  distance  separated  them ; 
and  in  every  interview  with  them,  he 
Ptili  reraemoered  that  he  was  once 
;^uir  tutor,  and  kept  up  his  former 
air  of  superiority  and  distinction. 
Parsons  highlv  respected  his  old  in- 
atructer,  and  frequently,  even  to  his 
last  vears,  amused  himself,  and  his 
&ienas  with  anecdotes  of  his  good- 
ness and  eccentricity.  At  this  school 
Paraons  was  distinguished  for  his 
;capacitv,  and  acquirements,  and  al- 
ways obtained  the  highest  eulogy  his 
.old  friend  had  to  bestow,  ^' he  is  a 
jhrave  boy,"  which  epithet  with  him  re- 
tained its  on^aal  signification.  From 
this  school  Parsons  went  to  college, 
in  the  year  1765,  and  was  ranked 
among  the  first  of  his  class;  and  at 
the  time  when  be  graduated,  was 
tlKiught  by  many  to  be  the  first  in 
talents  and  knowledge,  of  all  who 
had  jzraduated  for  many  years.  The 
Ure  Judge  Tudor  was  his  chum,  and 
class-mate,  and  used  to  describe  with 
.great  minuteness  and  accuracy  his 
oourse  of  studies,  his  tastes^  habits, 
.«nd  disposition.  No  one  knew  Par- 
flons  better  than  this  excellent  man, 
.for  they  were  intimate  firiends  for 
forty-eight  years.  Parsons  com- 
li»enced  the  study  of  the  law  at 
Portland,  then  called  Falmouth,  with 
ihe  late  Judge  Bradbury.  During 
a  part  of  the  term  of  three  years 
be  was  engaged  in  keeping  school, 
a«d  when  he  offered  himself  for 
admisaioo  as  an  attorney  in  the 
/DQurt&  an  objection  was  made,  sta- 
ting tnis  fact;  for  the  rule  requiring 
ihree  whole  years,  uninterrupted  by 
any  other  occupation,  to  be  spent  in 
a  counsclloi^s  office^  bad  been  esta- 
.Uisbed  by  the  bar  m  the  county  of 
Suffolk  in  the  year  1760,  and  agreed 
to  afterwards  oy  the  bar  throughout 
the  commonwealth.  Parsons  urged 
bis  admission,  alleging  there  were 
exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  requested 
that  those  learned  in  the  law  might 
examine  him ;  this  was  so  far  done 
as  to  s'ltisfy  the  bar  that  he  was  a 


young  man  of  singular  aoquiremeBti^ 
and  worthy  to  be  admitted  to  preo* 
tice,  and  tbeir  consent  was  unaiifr> 
mously  ^iven ;  so  that  in  truth  he  was 
distingmshed  as  a  lawyer  at  the  very 
commencement  of  his  career.  He 
continued  in  practice  in  Fahooutii 
until  the  courts  were  stopped  by  tiie 
revolutionary  proceedings^  or  the 
place  was  destroyed  b}  the  enemy  ia 
1776.  During  his  stay  io  that  place, 
he  was  zealously  engaged  in  arrest- 
ing the  progress  of  pettifoggers,  who 
carried  on  their  trade  with  great  auo- 
cess  at  that  time,  in  the  province  of 
Maine.  He  was  fully  sensible  that 
the  dignity  and  usefulness  of  the  pro- 
fession depended  in  a  great  measure 
upon  the  observance  of  strict  rules 
and  regulations  in  practice,  and  ho 
fearlessly  made  a  struggle  against 
popular  opinion,  to  put  down  this 
contemptible  class  of  men,  who  pro- 
fess to  make  law  cheap,  while  tney 
only  instigate  suits,  and  lead  clients 
into  error,  and  firequeotly  to  nua. 
He  wrote  upon  this  subject  to  his 
friend  Judge  Tudor,  who  was  then, 
though  very  young,  a  member  of  the 
legisUiture,  in  order  to  procure  the 
interference  of  that  body  m  suppress- 
ing their  practices ;  but  it  has  ever 
b^n  found  that  no  law  can  reaeh 
this  class  of  men  ;  and  that  nothing 
but  the  progress  of  good  sense  in  the 
community  can  destroy  them. 

Parsons  returned  from  Falmouth 
to  his  father's  house  in  Byfield,  where 
he  found  that  eminent  lawyer,  Judge 
Trowbridge,  who  had  left  Cambridgei 
his  usual  place  of  residence,  having 
resigned  nis  office  of  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court,  soon  after  the  battle 
of  Lexington,  and  retired  from  the 
storm,  to  repose  for  a  while  at  By- 
field.  Trowbridge  had  been  distin- 
guished, not  only  as  a  profound  law- 
yer, and  an  able  advocate,  but  as  a 
zealous  law  officer  for  government, 
having  been  attorney  general  for 
some  time  before  he  ascended  the 
bench  ;  but  when  he  saw  the  people 
rise  in  hostility,  his  courage  forsook 
him,  and  he  fied  from  the  confosioa 
around  him,  and  tried  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  what  was  going  on,  or  to  keep  the 
din  of  arms  from  disturbing  his  fucn- 
brations.  He  was  pursuing  his  legal 
investigations  with  the  ardor  of  vouthi 
and  must  have  felt  no  small  aehght 
in  having  a  pupil,  or  an  associate  in 
pursuing  this  course,  possessing  the 
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knowledge  and  talents  of  Parsons. 
They  went  on  together  for  some  time 
in  a  mansion  of  peace  and  quietness, 
where  no  warlike  foot  ever  came  to 
disturb  their  contemplations.  The 
mind  of  the  judge  had  reached  its 
highest  powers,  and  his  knowledge 
was  extensive  and  mature.  Severe 
application  abstracted  his  attention 
from  the  political  world,  and  he  felt 
the  highest  pleasure  in  pouring  out 
his  stores  in  profusion  upon  one  so 
ready  to  receive,  and  so  capable  of 
appreciating  them. 

When  the  courts  were  revived  in 
1777,  Parsons  opened  an  office  in 
Newburyport,  where  he  soon  became 
oonspicuous  as  a  lawyer.  This  town 
was,  at  that  time,  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  enterprise,  and  fash- 
ion ;  and  formed,  as  he  then  supposed, 
a  sufficient  field  for  his  abilities ;  but 
in  this  he  was  mistaken;  such  a 
man  should  have  commenced  in  the 
capital. 

in  1777,  the  Ic^slature  not  pleased 
with  their  situation  without  a  consti- 
tution, formed  one,  and  sent  it  out 
to  the  people  for  their  consideration, 
having  been  invested  with  powers 
for  that  purpose  by  their  constituents, 
when  they  were  elected  to  represent 
them  in  the  legislature ;  but  tne  best 
informed  men  saw  in  it  sross  defects, 
and  were  determined  that  it  should 
not  be  adopted.  Several  towns  in 
the  county  of  Essex  sent  delesates, 
who  met  at  Ipswich  to  consult  on 
this  subject,  and  sfter  several  ad- 
journments, the  famous  report  was 
made,  which  was  called  the  Essex 
Result  In  this  report  they  discus- 
sed the  question  with  great  ability ; 
pointed  out  the  errors  m  the  consti- 
tution proposed  for  the  people,  and 
fully  offered  their  opinions  to  the 
public  on  the  subject.  Parsons  was 
one  of  this  committee,  and  drafted 
the  report ;  in  some  tnings  he  was 
controlled  by  the  other  members, 
and  would  not  avow  all  the  princi- 
ples advocated  in  this  result  as  his 
own,  but  he  was  in  fact  the  author 
of  it  This  production  contains  all 
the  principles  incorporated  in  the 
best  constitutions  of  government  to 
be  found  in  our  united  Republic.  In 
this,  the  true  elements  of  a  republic 
were  put  into  a  reasonable  shape, 
and  practical  form,  without  any  of 
those  revolting  eccentricities  and 
fooleries,  which  are  so  often  mixed 


up  with  the  first  ebullitions  of  liber- 
ty. Tlie  style  of  this  production 
never  satisfied  its  author;  he  at^ 
tempted  to  exhibit  these  important 
principles  in  a  popular  manner,  that 
they  might  seize  the  feeUngs  of  the 
people,  as  well  as  to  convince  the 
understandings  of  the  enlightened ; 
but  he  ever  alter  felt  assiu-ed  that  his 
talent  did  not  Ue  that  way.  He  was 
made  to  forge  the  massv  links  of  the 
chain  of  reasoning,  to  bind  the  uu« 
derstanding;  but  never  could  file 
and  burnish  them  to  please  the 
imagination ;  yet  notwithstanding 
Parsons  did  not  satisfy  himself  iu 
the  style  of  this  work,  no  one  ever 
complained  of  it,  or  had  cause  to 
complain.  True  criticism  is  seldom 
busy  when  the  matter  is  sound,  and 
the  subject  interesting. 

The  French  revolution  followed 
our  independence  so  soon,  and  the 
French  in  their  enthusiasm  carica- 
tured every  fsature  of  liberty  so 
hideously,  and  put  at  defiance  every 
thing  like  taste,  truth,  or  decency, 
that  everv  man  of  common  sense 
began  to  Slush  for  hinisei£  in  think- 
ing that  he  had  ever  indulged  in  ro- 
mantic visions  of  freedom.  Under 
the  depressing  restraint  of  despotic 
power,  or  m  the  enthusiasm  of  ex- 
travagant or  licentious  liberty,  we 
seldom  find  a  pure,  chaste,  elevated, 
and  manly  style  of  writing.  The 
regular  tone  is  lost,  and  the  pulse 
beats  too  quick,  or  too  slow,  under 
the  influence  of  either. 

In  1779-80,  a  convention  of  delegates 
from  the  several  towns  in  the  com- 
monwealth met,  and  after  much  dis- 
cussion, prepared  a  draft  of  the  jpre- 
sent  constitution,  to  be  oflTered  to 
the  people  for  their  consideration  and 
adoption.  In  this  body  he  was  a  dele- 
gate from  Newburyport,  and  had  no 
small  share  in  their  labors.  This 
constitution  was  not  exactly  what 
was  wanted  to  suit  the  most  enlight- 
ened men  i  but  on  the  whole  it  was 
the  best  which  could  be  obtained,  and 
its  general  features  were  not  very 
displeasing  even  to  those  who  wish- 
ed to  change  some  portion  of  them. 

After  the  close  of  the  revolutionary 
struggle,  the  Congress  of  the  confe- 
derate states  dragged  on  a  feeble  exists 
ence ;  not  wanting  in  dignity  and  tal- 
ent, but  without  powers  suited  to  the 
great  concerns  of  the  nation.  The  im- 
mediate pressure  was  gone  which  had 
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mven  authority  lo  their  laws,  if  they 
aeserved  that  name.  The  slates  were 
jealous,  and  reluctantly  yielded  to 
their  control,  even  on  those  subjects 
which  could  not  be  managed  by  them 
individually.  No  national  enterprize 
or  prosperity  could  be  expected  while 
thmgs  were  in  this  situation,  and  the 
people  of  the  north  and  the  south  felt 
the  necessity  of  a  different  system  of 
government.  A  general  convention 
was  called,  which  formed  a  constitu- 
tion, and  submitted  it  to  the  several 
states  for  their  adoption.  The  con- 
vention for  Massachusetts  assembled 
at  Boston  in  1789.  A  great  mass  of 
talent  was  collected  m  this  body. 
The  wise  part  of  the  community 
knew  that  the  people  had  just  paused 
from  the  labor  of  opposing  parlia- 
mentary oppression,  and  were  jealous 
of  the  forms,  even  of  wholesome  re- 
straint. Reason,  eloquence,  and  ma- 
nagement were  put  in  requisidon  to 
enfighten  the  dull,  secure  the  timid 
and  wavering,  and  to  convince  and 
bring  over  the  obstinate.  Great  ex- 
ertions were  made  to  elect  the  first 
characters  in  Massachusetts.  Dana, 
Strong,  Cabot,  King,  Ames,  and  a 
host  oi  distinguished  statesmen  were 
sent  to  this  convention,  for  the  ques- 
tion was  considered  as  aflecting  the 
vital  interests  of  the  nation.  The 
eyes  of  the  world  were  on  the  repub- 
lic. The  lovers  of  aristocracy  and 
monarchy  were  hoping,  and  no  doubt 
were  fully  peisuaded  tiiat  the  people 
had  not  sufficient  discretion  or  virtue 
to  preserve  the  rights  they  had  won, 
and  that  all  would  be  lost  in  factions 
and  disorder.  Parsons  came  to  this 
body  with  solemn  apprehensions  of 
failure,  but  with  a  fixed  resolution  to 
spare  nothinjg  to  obtain  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  Though  he  had 
labored  but  little  for  fame,  and  never 
courted  popularity,  he  felt  it  necessa- 
ry to  use  every  fair  mean  in  this 
cause ;  the  whole  stores  of  his  learn- 
ing, all  the  powers  of  his  mighty 
mind  were  brought  to  bear  on  the 
question  ;  and  his  opponents  felt  the 
force  of  his  wit,  and  the  power  of  his 
argument;  the  demagogue  shrunk 
from  the  shafts  of  his  satire,  and  the 
obdurate  retreated  from  the  tremen- 
dous weirht  of  hi«  blows.  He  did 
more,  he  discovered  the  doubts  of  the 
feeble,  and  gently  removed  them ;  he 
sunk  the  proud  pre-eminence  of  ge- 
nius, in  his  anxiety  for  success,  and 


firmly  attached  to  his  cause,  by  the 
amenity  of  his  manners,  those  whom 
his  reasons  had  not  entirely  con- 
vinced. An  anecdote  will  illustrate 
this.  A  clergyman  in  the  convention, 
a  man  of  strong  puritanical  feelings 
and  habits,  was  opposed  to  the  pro- 
posed constitution,  because  he  saw 
danger  in  giving  men  too  much 
power ;  the  common  objection  made 
to  it.  Parsons,  by  frequent  conver- 
sations had  made  a  deep  impression 
on  his  mind,  and  he  was  yielding  to 
the  arguments  against  his  fears  on 
that  point,  when  he  raised  another, 
which  he  thought  no  one  could  re- 
move. He  said  that  there  was  no 
presiding  angel  at  the  formation  of 
this  instrument;  it  could  not  be 
good,  for  the  name  of  God  was  not 
in  it.  Parsons  instantly  replied  that 
such  an  argument  would  go  too  far — 
so  far  as  to  destroy  the  authority  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  of  those 
books  in  the  Bible  which  were  held 
canonical;  for  one  of  the  books  of 
the  Old  Testament  had  not  the  name 
of  God  in  it.  The  astonished  clergy- 
man said,  if  such  a  book  could  be 
shown,  his  scruples  would  certainly 
be  shaken;  but  asserted  that  no  such 
book  could  be  found.  He  was  re- 
quested to  read  the  book  of  Ksthcr; 
and  in  truth  the  name  of  God  could 
not  be  found  in  it  directly,  or  by  any 
appellation  of  Godhead.  This  is  told 
to  show  the  influence  he  had  over 
those  on  whom  he  fastened.  It  is  a 
fact  too  well  known  to  repeat,  that 
only  by  great  exertions  of  the  en- 
lightened part  of  the  convention  a 
majority  was  obtained,  and  peace, 
happiness,  and  national  -dignity  se- 
cured. 

In  this  convention  was  Rufus  King, 
a  man  born  for  distinction  in  any 
course  he  might  have  pursued ;  he 
was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  rational 
freedom;  and  his  splendid  speeches 
are  remembered  as  models  of  elocu- 
tion. This  was  the  only  man  who 
ever  stood  for  a  moment  as  the  rival 
of  Parsons  in  his  own  neighborhood. 
King  had  been  the  pupil  of  Parsons : 
had  graduated  with  the  reputation  of 
a  man  of  sound  sense,  and  elevated 
genius;  and  had  susta'med  and  in- 
creased that  reputation  while  pursu- 
ing his  law  studies  in  Newburvport. 
On  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  began 
a  high  display  of  the  most  popular 
talents.    His  manners,  his  })ersoii, 
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hia  eloquence,  and  above  all.  his  de- 
sire to  please,  aided  by  his  true 
merits,  made  him  the  idol  of  the  peo- 
ple. Soon  after  his  admission  to  the 
oar,  he  was  sent  a  representative  of 
the  town  to  the  legislature  of  the 
eommonwealih,  and  from  that  body 
was  chosen  a  delegate  to  Congress. 
I^Vom  King's  becoming  devoted  to 
politics,  Parsons  seem^  to  be  des- 
tined to  have  no  one  in  his  way,  to 
occupy  his  thoughts  for  a  moment. 
Sensitive,  bold,  and  decisive,  King 
was  formed  to  feel  with  acuteaess, 
and  to  oppose  with  firmness;  but 
fortunately  the  collisions  of  Parsons 
and  King,  if  they  ever  had  any,  were 
but  of  short  duration.  At  that  time, 
and  in  after  years,  these  gentlemen 
respectively  bore  testimony  to  each 
other's  worthy  and  defended  each 
other's  reputation.  Greatness  is  sel- 
dom allied  to  meanness,  and  the 
brightest  and  wisest  of  mankind 
rarely  harbor  feelings  of  permanent 
jealousy  and  hatred.  The  high- 
minded  may  meet  in  the  storm,  and 
be  brought  into  strife  by  the  elements, 
but  the  DOW  of  peace  is  soon  seen  in 
the  heavens,  and  the  calm  sunshine 
follows. 

Parsons  continued  to  reside  in  New- 
buryport  for  many  years;  but  his 
business  in  the  courts  kept  him  from 
home  no  small  portion  of  his  time ; 
for  he  was  not  only  called  upon  pro- 
fessionally in  various  parts  of  this 
commonwealth,  but  was  also  en- 
ga<;ed  in  many  important  causes  in 
the  neighboring  states.  A  large  por- 
tion of  his  relations  and  connexions 
lived  in  Boston,  and  they,  with  his 
other  friends,  prevailed  upon  him  to 
leave  Newbury  port,  and  come  to  the 
metropolis.  This  took  place  in  the 
year  1800.  Though  persuaded  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  change  his  resi- 
dence, yet  through  life  he  cherished 
the  remembrance  of  the  place  where 
hts  fame  had  taken  root,  and  grown, 
and  expanded ;  for  there  his  OTSt  pa- 
trons lived ;  there  he  selected  the 
partner  of  his  days,  and  there  his 
children  were  born.  In  Boston,  he 
found  more  men  of  congenial  minds, 
and  sufficient  business  of  magnitude 
and  profit,  and  it  became  unnecessa- 
ry for  him  to  leave  the  town,  to  at- 
tend tlic  courtd  at  a  distance.  This 
removal  should  have  been  earlier. 
A  great  man  is  never  properly  at 
home  in  a  small  place;  the  larger 


the  city,  the  more  certainty  there  is 
of  his  finding  a  just  opprcciaiion  of 
his  merits,  when  they  aru  grown  to 
maiuhty.  Had  Cassar  ever  lived  in 
a  village,  the  anibitiousi  remark  lO' 
his  friend  would  never  have  been 
made;  had  he  known  all  the  divi- 
sions, heart-burning,  and  intrigues  of 
a  little  town,  he  would  not  have  pre- 
ferred heinejlrst  Ourt^  to  being  second 
at  Rome ;  hut  in  their  several  callings 
they  were  both  born  to  be  second  no 
where.  Old  friendships  are  necessa* 
ry  for  the  stock  part  of  the  enjoy- 
ments of  life;  but  when  the  circle  is 
small,  we  soon  become  acquainted 
with  the  powers,  opinions,  and  dis- 
positions of  our  associates,  and  want 
something  new,  to  relieve  us  from 
lassitude,  or  to  enliven  a  dull  hour. 
Where  learning,  business,  and  amuse 
ment  are  found,  there  is  the  place  to 
improve  and  enjoy.  Parsons  prac 
tised  as  a  lawyer  in  Boston  for  six 
years,  and  was  engaged  in  most 
causes  of  intricacy,  or  magnitude,  at 
the  terms  of  the  supreme  court  at 
Suflblk;  but  he  would  have  found 
sufficient  employment  at  his  cham- 
bers, without  ever  attending  a  court, 
for  merchants,  lawyers,  and  states- 
men crowded  his  rooms,  for  advice  ' 
and  direction. 

In  180(>,  Chief  Justice  Dana,  op- 
pressed by  the  infirmities  of  age,  re- 
signed his  office,  and  every  eye  was 
turned  on  Parsons  as  his  successor. 
The  judges  were  anxious  to  profit  by 
his  profound  knowledge  of  the  law, 
and  the  whole  community  were  de- 
sirous to  see  him  at  the  head  of  iht' 
judiciary ;  but  ii  was  a  question  among 
those  who  most  earnestly  wished  to 
see  him  Chief  Justice,  if  he  ought  to 
be  urged  to  quit  his  profession,  when 
it  was  so  lucrative,  and  make  such 
an  immense  sacrifice  to  the  public. 
His  income  might  have  been,  with- 
out extravagant  charges,  from  six  to 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  the 
chief  justice  received  then  but  twenty- 
five  hundred  dollars  a  year,  a  very 
scanty  compensation  for  such  men 
as  filled  the  bench  at  that  time.  Go- 
vernor Strong  nominated  him,though 
rather  doubtful  of  his  acceptance  ol 
the  office ;  but  be  did  accept  it,  and 
addressed  a  letter  to  his  excellency, 
full  of  unanswerable  aruu  ..-j  ts,  for 
increasing  the  salary  of  the  judges. 
Every  sentence  of  this  letter  was 
mark'ed  with  modesty,  and  indipen- 
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dence.  The  Gh)vernor,  in  his  speech 
to  the  legislature,  made  on  the  2l8t 
of  June,  1806,  recommended  the  ar- 
guments in  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  that  body,  as  giving  his  own  views 
on  the  subject  of  a  permanent  and 
re«pecto6/«  compensation  to  the  judges 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court ;  and 
much  to  the  lasting  honor  of  the 
legislature  of  that  year,  the  salaries 
were  raised  to  the  present  establish- 
ment. In  this  appointment  the  pub- 
lic expectations  were  fully  reahzed, 
for  he  was  the  pride  and  boast  of 
every  enlightened,  unprejudiced  man 
in  the  commonwealth,  until  his  death, 
which  happened  in  October,  1813. 
His  health  had  been  declinmg  for 
some  time,  yet  he  continued  to  be 
active  and  laborious  in  his  office, 
until  within  a  few  months  of  his 
death.  This  event  was  felt  as  a  ge- 
neral calamity;  the  bar  throughout 
New  England  deplored  the  loss  of 
this  great  master  in  the  profession, 
and  the  learned  bench  of  judges, 
mourned  the  extingruishment  of  the 
brightest  luminary  in  the  temple  o{ 
justice.  His  associates.  Judges  Sew- 
all  and  Parker  pronounced  eulogies 
upon  their  friend  and  brother,  and 
the  people  sincerely  sympathized  with 
them  in  the  irreparable  loss  the  com- 
munity had  sustained.  What  Sew- 
all  said,  I  believe,  is  not  in  print  ex- 
cept in  the  newspapers ;  but  Parker's 
eulogy  is  to  be  found  in  a  volume  of 
the  Reports  of  the  court,  as  well  as 
in  a  pamphlet.  The  production  is  a 
chaste,  appropriate,  and  discrimina- 
tmg  sketch  of  the  character  of  a  man, 
whose  eulogy  could  hardly  bo  made 
extravagant. 

That  independence  of  character, 
which  arises  from  talents,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  being  able  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  to  be,  at  all  times,  and 
m  every  place,  raised  above  pecunia- 
ry evils,  is  perhaps  not  rare ;  out  then 
this  firmness,  and  elevation  of  soul 
is  frequently  aiTected,  and  its  fine  dis- 
plays lost  by  the  situation  of  con- 
nexions and  friends;  and  sometimes 
by  the  goodness  of  disposition  atten- 
dant on  this  very  spint  of  indepen- 
dence. Most  men,  however  brave, 
feel  an  unwillingness  to  contend  with 
powerful  cotenes,  whose  friendly 
opinions,  if  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  success,  are  certainly  convenient 
to  advancement  and  distinction. 
Most  men,    however   well   armed, 


would  prefer  a  passport  for  travelling 
on  an  old  and  guarded  way,  to  cut- 
ting a  path  for  themselves.  It  is  n^ 
tural  for  us  to  lean  on  one  another, 
to  save  the  pain  or  the  dread  ojf 
standing  alone;  but  when  Parsons 
commenced  life,  it  was  a  singularly 
fortunate  moment  for  such  a  man  to 
carve  out  his  own  course,  and  freely, 
and  independently  to  pursue  it ;  ana 
never  did  a  man  oo  it  more  success- 
fully. The  revolution  had  changed 
the  manners,  habits,  feelings,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  people;  and  such  a 
man,  active,  intelligent,  and  confi- 
dent, ga  ve  impressions  to  society  from 
his  own  modes  of  thinking :  directed 
the  course  to  be  pursued,  and  wa< 
seldom  biassed  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  or  rarely  followed  when  they 
led.  The  influence  of  intellect  is  al- 
ways groat  in  every  community,  but 
never  more  so  than  when  the  peopile 
are  in  difficulty,  when  things  are  in 
an  unsettled  state,  and  the  social 
compact  is  but  on  trial.  He  never 
made  the  least  struggle  for  popularityi 
for  he  had  no  little  ambitious  calcu- 
lations. The  pomp  and  pride  of 
office  had  no  charms  for  him;  in- 
deed it  was  higher  play  to  direct 
those  who  held  them,  than  to  go 
through  the  drudgery  of  them  him- 
self. Alwayi  sure  of  the  first  busi- 
ness in  his  pi  afession  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  his  wishes,  and  having  no 
avaricious  feeling  to  gratify,  or  specu- 
lations to  pursue,  there  could  oe  no 
necessity  for  him  to  court  the  wealthy 
and  the  proud,  and  he  had  no  wish 
to  trample  on  the  poor  and  humble; 
hence  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the 
most  independent  men  tnat  ever  lived. 
To  analyze  a  mind  like  his,  would 
reguire  more  labor  than  the  writer  of 
this  sketch  can  bestow,  but  thera 
were  some  traits  in  his  character  too 
conspicuous  to  he  noticed  only  by 
general  remarks.  His  memory  was 
wonderfully  tenacious.  All  the  ele- 
mentary or  light  readings  of  his 
childhood ;  the  studies  of  youth  arid 
manhood,  and  the  researches  of  his 
graver  years  were,  to  the  last  of  his 
Ufe,  fresh  in  his  recollection.  Dates, 
which  seem  difficult  to  keep  in  mind, 
the  most  uncouth  names  of  persons, 
or  places,  and  the  most  trivial  epitaph, 
and  even  common  remarks  in  con- 
versation, were  remembered  by  him 
with  such  accuracy,  that  one  would 
have  thought  that  ne  found  it  impoe- 
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Bible  to  forget  any  thing  he  had  seen, 
heard,  or  read.  His  memory  was 
not  of  that  desultory  sort,  which  is 
sometimes  found  where  the  judg- 
ment is  feeble— a  simple  power  to  re- 
tain without  the  faculty  of  classifica- 
tion, or  arrangement;  but  in  the 
store-house  of  his  memory^  every 
thing,  however  small,  was  laid  up  in 
proper  order.  He  seemed  to  have 
the  same  control  over  his  thoughts, 
that  a  disciplinarian  has  over  his  men ; 
they  came,  retired,  concentrated,  or 
scattered,  were  condensed  in  column, 
or  extended  in  line  at  his  bidding. 
To  the  inequality  of  the  power  of 
fixing  the  mind  on  a  subject  offered 
for  consideration,  and  in  embodying 
and  arran^ng  the  thoughts  upon  it 
may  be  attributed,  more  than  to  any 
other  cause,  the  intellectual  difiieren- 
ces  among  men.  On  all  Questions, 
even  the  most  intricate,  he  nad  such 
a  rapid  and  intense  concentration  of 
thought,  that  there  was  an  air  of 
suddenness  in  his  most  sound  and 
well  matured  opinions;  buttheappo- 
siteness  of  his  remarks,  and  the  just- 
ness of  his  decisions,  evinced  the 
spirit  of  deep  reflection,  or  of  intui- 
tion. His  imagination  was  some- 
times warm,  and  always  prolific; 
and  at  times  in  his  youth,  like  Mans- 
field, Blackstone,  and  other  great  law- 
yers, he  fell  and  avowed  the  influen- 
ces of  the  muses ;  but  his  taste  led 
him  rather  to  laugh  at  folly,  and  sa- 
tirize superstition,  than  to  indulge  in 
the  plaintive  and  sentimental.  That 
he  was  not  a  poet  of  high  order,  was 
not  for  want  of  genius,  or  taste;  but 
poetry  was  incompatible  with  his 
professional  pursuits.  The  rose  will 
not  flourish  where  the  oak  is  planted 
and  growing ;  and  on  the  soil  where 
flowers  spnng  spontaneously,  the 
honey-suckle  and  the  woodbine  must 
be  trodden  down  and  erubbled  up,  if 
the  husbandman  makes  judicious 
calculations  for  a  harvest  His  rea- 
diness of  conception,  his  power  of 
retention,  and  nis  ardor  and  perse- 
verance in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge made  him  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time.  To  those 
around  him  bis  acquirements  seemed 
prodigious;  other  men  they  could 
measure  and  survey  their  intellectual 
dimensions,  but  his  elevation  was  to 
them  inapproachable  and  immeasu- 
rable ;  but  the  proportions  of  any 
man  can  easily  be  ascertained  when 


he  is  dead,  for  he  is  found  at  last  to 
be  mortal,  and  cannot  have  been  so 
much  beyond  others,  as  when  living 
he  may  have  seemed  to  be. 

In  the  science  of  the  law  he  was 
deeply  versed.  He  had  read  with  at- 
tention and  retained  with  accuracyall 
the  legal  learning  to  be  found  in  En- 
glish and  Frencn  authors;  and  he 
had  gone  further  and  caught  the 
manners,  the  customs  of  his  own 
country  and  blended  them  with  the 
common  law  authorities.  He  knew 
more  of  what  might  be  denominated 
New  England  law,  than  any  other 
man.  In  early  life  he  analyzed  the 
principles  of  special  pleading,  and 
made  himself  master  of  all  its  rules : 
and  he  often  remarked  that  a  dull 
man  could  learn  its  technicalities, 
but  it  was  a  proof  of  a  logical  mind 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  the  true 
spirit  of  this  concise,  forcible,  and 
accurate  mode  of  reasoning.  His 
contemporaries  speak  of  him  as  the 


'his  remark  can  only  be  true,  when 
eonfined  to  men  not  professedly  en- 

iged  in  the  pursuit  of  this  science. 

e  was  remarkably  fond  of  that 
study,  and  pursued  it  for  the  delight 
and  satisfaction  it  afibrded.  That 
process  which  carries  the  mind  be- 
yond the  common  things  of  life, 
gives  a  serenity  and  elevation  to  the 
soul,  is  inconceivable  to  those  who  aire 
engaged  only  witli  its  ordinary  busi- 
ness. Whoever  discovers  a  new 
track,  or  extends  a  beaten  one.  is 
happy,  whether  it  be  in  the  moral  or 
natural  world.  There  was  as  much 
to  delight  the  imagination  in  the  pur- 
suits of  Newton  and  Laplace,  as  in 
the  studies  of  Drvden  and  Milton. 
In  fact,  more  unalloyed  pleasure  can 
be  found  in  contemplations  on  nature 
and  her  laws,  than  on  morals  and 
men.  In  natore,  every  thing  is  per- 
fect, though  fi^ently  mysterious, 
but  in  the  moral  world  there  are 
many  evils  to  deplore.  One  of  the 
first  mathematicians  of  this  country, 
who  had  long  been  intimate  with 
Parsons,  has  said,  that  his  fiiends 
were  deceived  in  the  extent  of  his 
pursuits,  but  that  his  genius  for  this 
science  was  of  the  highest  order. 
He  was  always  fond  of  classical  stu- 
dies^ and  had  a  moat  extensive  ac- 
quaintance with  literature  in  gene- 
ral, He  read  history  with  great  at- 
tention, as  important  in  connexioa 
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witJi  his  profession.  At  the  age  of 
forty-five,  he  renewed  his  attention 
to  the  languages,  particularly  the 
Greek,  as  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose 
of  interesting  his  eldest  son  in  this 
study  while  preparing  to  enter  col- 
lege; and  he  continued  his  partiality 
for  this  most  beautiful  and  philoso- 
phical of  all  languages  through  life. 
He  commenced  a  correspondence  on 
Greek  htcrature  with  a  learned  pro- 
fessor in  Europe,  and  quite  charmed 
him  by  his  profound  remarks  on 
that  language.  Indeed,  Greek  was 
almost  vernacular  to  him,  for  at  se- 
ven or  eight  years  of  age  he  oould 
read  the  Greek  Testament  with  ease. 
He  studied  it,  however  before  he  did 
the  Latin,  for  his  father,  who  was  an 
excellent  Greek  scholar,  thought  it 
should  be  acquired  first  I  have 
often  heard  several  learned  teachers 
of  youth  say.  that  Parsons  knew 
more  of  the  pnilosophy  of  grammar 
than  they  believed  any  one  could 
have  acquired,  unless  he  had  made  it 
a  favorite  study  for  years. 

When  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Pur- 
ley  first  appeared,  he  read  the  book 
with  the  same  delight  as  he  would 
have  perused  a  spirited  novel.  To 
one  so  well  grounded  in  the  nature 
and  principles  of  general  grammar, 
no  particular  language  could  be  of 
difficult  attainment.  He  made  him- 
self acquainted  with  the  Hebrew  to 
search  the  Scriptures,  and  French 
was  indispensable,  as  the  means  of 
reaching  the  immense  stores  of 
modern  learning  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge. 

When  he  came  to  the  bar,  it  was  a 
period  of  glorious  uncertainty  in 
matters  of  law.  Principles  of  prac- 
tice were  but  loosely  settled  by  the 
court,  and  in  fact  they  had  but  few 
books  of  Reports  to  assist  them,  or 
rules  to  guide  them,  but  such  as  ex- 
isted in  their  scanty  minutes,  and 
their  memories ;  and  in  such  a  state 
of  things  uniformity  and  accuracy 
could  not  always  be  expected.  In 
every  case  of  importance,  all  was 
thought  to  depend  on  the  learning,  sa- 
gacity, cunning,  and  eloquence  of 
counsel.  It  would  have  been  in  vain 
for  any  one  man  to  have  attempted 
a  reformation,  for  most  practitioners 
at  that  period,  would  nave  united 
Hi^uinst  a  chance,  from  the  mistaken 
inca,  that  business  depended  on  giv- 
ing an  uir  ci  niy8rf>ry  to  the  proceed- 


ings of  the  profession;    fofgettin^ 
that  no  science,  however  difficult  to 
attain,  has  any  mystery  in  its  farth- 
est researches,  or  in    its    remotest 
principles.    It  can  hardly  be  believed 
at   this  day,  but  it  is  a  fact^  that 
many  old  lawyers  who  were  in  fiiU 
practice   when    Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries   first    appeared    in     this 
country,  were  frequently   heard  to 
regret  and  complain  that  he  should 
have  so  simplified  and  arranged  his 
subject,   and    so    clearly  explained 
the  principles  of  law,  that  the  same 
amount  of  knowledge  which    had 
cost  them  years  to  collect,  might  be 
obtained  in  a  short  time.    They  were 
as  much  alarmed  for  fear  of  making 
law  cheap,  as  the  alchymists  were 
of  making  the  secrets  of  nature  com- 
mon, when  the  philosophers  of  Eng- 
land and  France  scattered  the  mys- 
teries of  the  alembic,  by  giving  to  the 
world  the  result  of  tneir  experiments. 
He  possessed  rare  qualities  for  his 
profession,  had  he  lived  at  any  period 
of  its  progress,  but  the  time  at  which 
he  commenced  business  afforded  the 
widest  and  fairest  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  his  powers.    Great  latitude 
was  then  allowed  in  forensic  discus- 
sions, and  he  was  armed  at  all  points 
for  the  contest.    To  learning,  deep 
and  extensive,  he  added  a  qutckness 
of  comprehension,   that   penetrated 
every  thine  at  a  glance ;  a  boldness 
and  hardihood  that  nothing  could 
appal,  and  a  flow  of  wit  that  turntxi 
whatever  he  pleased  to  ridicule.    He 
sometimes  exploded  his  opponent^ « 
arguments  by  raising  the  laugh,  and 
sometimes  attacked   them  by  sar- 
casm which  cut  to  the  heart.    Still 
there  was  nothing  malevolent  in  his 
disposition;  but  it  is  hard  to  have  a 
giant's  strength,  and  not  at  moments 
to  use  it  as  tyrannically  as  a  giant. 
Often  he  showed  the  rack,  and  ex- 
tended his  adversary  on  the  wheel, 
when  he  did  not  intend  to  stretch  a 
sinew,  or  break  a  joint. 

He  was  a  forcible  and  powerful 
speaker,  not  that  his  tones  were 
melliflous,  or  his  gestures  graceful, 
but  his  was  the  eloquence  of  reason. 
His  arguments  were  terse  and  con- 
densed, full  and  illustrative,  pointed, 
cutting,  and  sarcastic;  or  concilia- 
tory, amusing,  and  gentle,  all  as  he 
chose,  or  as  suited  his  subject  or  his 
audience.  He  was,  in  early  life,  fre- 
quently employed  as  counsel  in  capi- 


ttl  casefl,  and  was  always  selected 
by  the  prisoner  when  he  could  be 
ODtained. 

In  1784,  he  was  counsel  for  sever* 
al  men  charged  with  piracy,  and  ex- 
hibited such  learning,  skill,  and  in- 
genuity, as  perplexed  the  court  on 
a  question  of  law.  and  saved  the 
men  from  the  gallows.  This  case 
was  much  talked  of  at  the  time, 
but  the  precise  points  in  it,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain.  To  give 
an  account  of  all  the  excellent  or  in- 
genious arguments  he  delivered, 
would  be  nothing  less  than  a  history 
of  numerous  courts,  for  nearly  forty 
years  previous  to  nis  death.  I  re- 
member several  speeches  of  his«  but 
one  more  particularly  than  others, 
as  the  cause  made  considerable 
noise  in  the  county  of  Essex. 

At  the  November  term,  1805,  held 
at  Salem^  a  gentleman  of  some  dis- 
tinction m  the  political  world  was 
tried,  with  several  of  his  dependents, 
for  a  riot.  The  cause  had  been  given 
10  a  jury  once  before,  which  did  not 
agree  on  a  verdict.  It  was  feared, 
and  not  without  cause,  that  justice 
might  a  second  time  be  strangled  in 
the  rancor  of  party  feelings.  The 
attorney  general  was  unwell,  the 
solicitor  general  absent,  and  it  was 
thought  proper  by  the  court  that  the 
trial  should  proceed,  and  indeed  the 
defendants  were  eager  for  it.  After 
some  consultation,  the  court  ap- 
pointed Parsons  and  Jackson  to  act 
for  the  government.  The  cause  was 
opened  hy  Jackson,  now  one  of  the 
supreme  judges,  but  he  did  not  make 
much  effort  in  it,  as  he  thought  it 
was  a  plain  case  of  hot,  and  that  the 
defendants  were  proved  to  be  in  it, 
and  without  excuse.  Dexter  was 
counsel  for  the  defendants ;  his  fees 
were  large;  the  cause  one  which 
excited  great  interest ;  and  above 
all,  Parsons  was  against  him,  out  of 
the  common  course.  Dexter  exertsd 
himself  in  the  exammaiion  of  the 
witnesses,  and  in  the  argument ;  and 
in  fact  it  was  a  most  powerful  de- 
fence; his  utmost  subtlety,  and  his 
highest  powers  of  eloquence  and 
reasoning  were  burnished  up  for  the 
occasion.  It  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
boldness,  acuteness,  and  manage- 
ment. Parsons  closed  on  the  part 
of  government,  in  one  of  his  hap- 
piest displays  of  impressive  speak- 
mg,  and  legal  disquisition ;  his  xeal, 


and  his  phde  were  in  the  cause^  nud 
his  speech  was  felt  like  electricity. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  yield  to  the 
resistless  torrent  of  bis  reasoning 
but  the  obstinacy  of  party  spirit, 
which  is  rarelv  conquered  by  wi:. 
eloquence  or  aemonstration,  caused 
insuperable  difficulties  with  the  jury, 
and  they  returned  into  court  with- 
out agreeing.  The  friends  of  the 
gentleman  charged  with  the  misde- 
meanor, had  the  magnanimity  to 
say,  that  the  argument  of  Parsons 
was  never  surpassed. 

When  he  came  to  the  bench,  there 
had  been  much  done,  but  still  there 
was  much  left  to  do,  and  he  set 
about  making  a  thorough  reform. 
The  docket  was  crowded  with  cases, 
for  the  business  then  was  sreat  ana 
increasing,  and  the  methods  of  dis- 
patching it  rather  slow.  The  ar- 
rangement of  holding  Nisi  Prius 
terms  had  but  just  got  into  operation, 
and  all  the  beneficial  eflccts  of  such 
an  alteration  were  not  yet  known. 
He  shrunk  from  no  labor,  however 
severe,  to  finish  the  business  of  the 
term ;  and  roused  parlies  and  coun- 
sel to  extraordinary  exertions  o 
vigilance  and  punctuality.  At  al 
times  he  went  on  with  such  rapidity, 
that  he  excited  the  murmurs  of  coun- 
sel and  clients ;  but  on  the  whole, 
the  good  effects  of  this  new  course 
were  seen  and  acknowledged  by 
most  people  who  had  any  mms  to 
do  with  courts  of  justice.  The 
court,  although  they  were  high- 
minded  and  learned  men,  and  were 
nobly  struggling  for  reform,  had  not 
been  entiruy  purged  of  the  old  leaven 
of  respect  for  persons.  Names  hud 
still  great  weight  with  them  ;  and  a 
client  was  obliged  to  consider  as 
much  how  his  counsel  stood  with 
the  court,  as  he  did  the  justice  of 
the  cause;  but  at  the  approach  of 
Parsons,  the  influence  of  names,  and 
of  seniority,  sunk  and  died  away : 
and  every  lawyer  who  discovcr<;a 
learning,  attention  to  his  cause,  and 
industry,  ingenuity,  and  fairness  in 
advocating  it,  was  certain  of  an  im- 
partial trial.  He  knew  nothing  01 
the  witchcraft  of  names.  The  jury 
had  the  cause  from  him,  and  he 
directed  the  course  of  reasoning  they 
should  pursue,  not  like  one  of  those 
little  minds  which  shows  not  the 
power  of  the  argument,  but  the  in- 
fluence of  the  man  who  made  it   He 
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took  a  pride  in  bringing  forward 
merit  found  in  any  honest  form,  and 
was  indulgent  even  to  imbecility  and 
ignorance,  if  he  thought  they  pro- 
ceeded from  incapacity,  and  not  from 
idleness.  The  sms  of  indolence  and 
negligence,  were  with  him  forever 
unpardonable,  and  he  exposed  the 
tistless  and  careless,  but  always 
threw  his  mighty  shield  before  the 
feeble  and  oppressed,  to  piot^t  and 
save  them. 

While  he  was  chief  justice,  which 
was  from  May,  1906i  to  October, 
1613,  there  were  probably  more 
causes  tried  in  the  supreme  judicial 
court,  than  there  had  been  for  the 
same  number  of  years  at  any  period 
of  our  history.  In  addition  to  the 
business  of  the  court  in  the  trials  of 
fact,  the  law  terms  must  have  ab- 
sorbed a  great  portion  of  the  time  of 
the  judges.  The  reports  of  cases  heard 
and  argued  at  these  terms  during  the 
time  he  was  chief  justice,  fill  more 
than  eight  volumes,  of  five  hundred 
pages  each.  On  the  share  he  had  in 
settling  and  declaring  the  law  of 
the  land,  he  seemed  willinj^  to  rest 
his  fame,  for  he  has  left  but  little 
else  in  print.  These  legal  o]nnions 
are  an  imperishable  memorial;  a 
monument  more  durable  than  brass, 
erected  on  a  bans  that  no  changes 
in  the  civil  world,  or  convulsions  in 
the  political,  can  ever  deface  or  de- 
stroy. The  stains  of  blood  on  the 
warrior's  sword  soon  turn  to  rust, 
and  his  laurels,  if  they  do  not  wither, 
are  in  a  short  time  snaded  and  hid- 
den by  many  rising  plumes ;  but  the 
mtellectual  influence  of  a  mat  mind 
spreads  over  the  moral  or  legal  page, 
when  it  becomes  suffidently  distm- 
guished  to  be  a  standard  in  morals, 
or  considered  as  authority  in  the 
courts.  The  moral  and  legal  labors 
of  Montesquieu,  Paley,  BuKe,  Mans- 
field, Parsons,  and  others  are  peren- 
nial sources  of  wisdom  and  know- 
ledge—fountains which  constantly 
refresh  us  with  sweet  and  hving 
waters. 

He  was  a  politician  of  extensive 
and  bold  views;  careful  in  fixing 
principles,  but  when  they  were  es- 
tablished, fearless  of  their  conse- 
quences. He  was  also  a  consistent 
statesman.  It  is  true  that  he  turned 
with  disgust  and  abhorrence  from 
the  mawkish  and  wicked  forms  in 
which  liberty  was  exhibit!^,  when 


the  most  accursed  ambition  wa« 
concealed  by  apparent  humility,  and 
the  dagger  of  Cataline  was  hid  under 
the  robes  of  a  tatterdemalion.  When 
his  poUtical  opponents  were  fiill  of 
clamor  and  violence,  at  what  they 
thought  his  aristocratical  sentimentiy 
if  they  had  been  asked  to  point  out 
a  principle  that  he  ever  rtrove  to 
establish  that  was  not  built  on  rang 
republican  notions,  where  could  they 
have  found  it  t  Do  his  early  labors 
show  any  thing  that  is  not  such  as 
all  men  in  this  country  wooki  be 

f»roud  to  own  1  Did  he  ever  in  the 
atter  part  of  his  life  oppose  that 
which  m  the  former  part  of  it.  he  had 
assisted  to  establish  1  No:  nis  prin- 
ciples were  the  same,  though  his  es- 
timate of  particular  men  and  mea- 
sures might  have  changed. 

Soon  after  his  acceptance  of  the 
office  of  judge,  he  came  to  his  native 
countjr  of  Essex,  to  hold  a  court,  and 
there,  in  his  charge  to  the  grand  iu- 
rors,  he  took  occasion  to  develop 
the  nature  of  our  republican  instita- 
tions,  which  had  grown  with  our 
growth,  and  strenffthened  with  our 
strengtii ;  and  declared  if  he  knew 
his  own  heart,  that  he  had  ever  loved 
and  cherished  them  as  invaluable. 
If  he  had  ever  possessed  the  dispo- 
sition to  pull  do9ta  these  recent  es- 
tablishments, could  he  not  in  fais 
native  state  nave  done  incalculable 
mischief  and  like  the  Btix>ng  man, 
have  torn  up  and  carried  on  what 
portion  of  the  citadel  he  chose.  In 
the  darkest  hours  of  our  political  his- 
tory he  never  despaired,  for  he  be> 
lieved  that  there  was  a  redeeming 
spirit  in  the  people,  and  that  aO 
tnings  would  come  right.  He  slept 
in  quiet,  when  many  of  his  poUtical 
friends  were  filled  with  dreams  of 
horror,  and  their  imaginations  crea- 
ted evils  more  numerous  and  dread- 
ful than  mortal  tongue  could  dis- 
close. It  would  be  extraordinary, 
if  the  opinions  of  a  distinguished  pub- 
lic man,  through  more  than  forty 
years  of  active  life,  could  all  be  de- 
fended as  sound  and  judicious ;  but 
the  writer  hazards  nothing  in  saving 
that  no  opinion  Parsons  ever  neld 
forth  to  the  community,  will  be  found 
to  be  corrupt ;  and  he  believes  that 
but  few  that  he  gave  will  ever  be 
shaken.  His  sympathies  were  strong, 
but  his  feelings  were  under  perfect 
contrx)L    He  had  none  of  that  cold- 
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oesB  and  iiidifiereDce  which  possess 
the  hearts  of  many  whom  the  world 
call  great  men,  whose  intelleclual 
li^ht  IS  like  the  sunshine  upon  the 
fflaciera,  brilliant  and  beautiful  to 
distant  vision,  but  which  has  neither 
warmth  nor  life  in  it,  and  which 
freezes  the  blood  when  approached. 
I  have  often  heard  the  most  humble 
of  the  people  in  his  neighborhood 
speak  of  his  kindness  to  them  when 
in  difficulties.  If  they  and  their 
cause  were  honest,  he  never  delayed 
giving  assistance  until  he  could  cal- 
culate the  chances  of  remuneration 
for  his  services.  To  people  in  the 
common  walks  of  life  who  made  no 
appeals  to  his  charity,  his  charges 
for  services  were,  at  least,  aa  reason* 
able  as  those  of  ordinary  men  in  his 
profession.      He  was  also  through 


life  the  champion  of  the  clersy,  and 
when  any  one  of  them  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  a  party  u>  a  suit  in 
court,  whether  he  was  rigid  or  liberal 
in  his  sentiments.  Parsons  was  ready 
to  be  his  advocate,  and  although  he 
assisted  many,  never  was  known  to 
take  a  £ee  for  advice  or  aigument 
from  a  minister  of  the  gpspeL 

The  ni^  admirariy  which  is  so  often 
considered  as  the  motto  of  great  men, 
be  never  affected  to  wear  as  his ;  bat 
was  always  ready  to  admire  and 
praise  such  works  of  learning,  taste, 
and  genius,  as  his  good  sense  pro- 
nounced worthy  of  public  notice  and 
esteem,  regardless  of  the  doubts  of 
those  who  acted  as  critics,  or  without 
waiting  to  catch  the  popular  opinion 
of  theu"  merits.  The  poets  and  no- 
velists of  the  present  day,  Byron, 
Scott,  and  others,  whose  reputations 
wen  for  a  long  time  doubtful— the 
young  praising  them  without  mea- 
sure or  reason,  and  many  of  the  gra- 
ver sort  abusing  them  with  even  more 
disregard  to  truth,  were  read  by  him, 
and  critidaed  with  a  prophetic  cor- 
rectness. He  saw  the  excellencies 
and  defects  of  those  masters,  almost 
•a  soon  as  they  appeared,  while  they 
were  yet  in  the  dawn  and  youth  of 
their  fame.  Although  the  sold  was 
■unrounded  by  base  metals,  lie  knuw 
its  fineness  nx>m  the  specimens  he 
had  examined,  and  could  judge  of 
the  richness  of  the  mine  from  whence 
it  came.  If  ho  was  ever  severe  in 
his  criticisms,  it  was  on  the  produc- 
tbns  of  wicked  wits,  and  false  phdo- 
•ophers,  whoae  aim  and  mterest  were 
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to  mislead  and  destroy.  He  hated 
the  whole  tribe  of  those  dec)  aimers 
who  broke  down  the  old  distinctions 
between  virtue  and  vice,  and  endea- 
vored to  lead  youneand  tender  minds 
from  the  paths  oflabor  and  virtue, 
to  idleness  and  profligacy.  In  recom- 
mending books  to  guide  the  young  to 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue,  he  gene- 
rally selected  those  of  a  sound  and 
robust  philosophy,  and  those  least 
connected  with  the  cant  of  infidelity. 
He  never  doubted  the  progrete  of 
knowledge,  or  questioned  the  march 
of  the  human  mind  towards  a  higher, 
and  purer  moral  and  poUtical  eleva- 
tion ;  but  he  never  was  allured  by  the 
dreams  of  Condorcet,  or  ever  substi* 
tuted  reason  for  Deity,  or  chance  for 
Divine  Providence.  A  firm  believer 
in  the  Christian  religion,  he  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  race  of  sciolists 
and  blasphemers  despoiled  of  their 
false  glory,  outcast,  trodden  under 
foot  and  swept  away— long  enough 
to  hail  the  commencement,  and  mark 
the  extension  of  a  higher  system  of 
ethics,  and  a  holier  religion  than  had 
ever  been  cherished ;  a  system  equal- 
ly free  from  the  narrowness,  bigotry, 
and  corruption  of  early  opinions, 
and  the  lautudinarinn  principles,  and 
unhallowed  spirit  of  the  philosophy 
just  ffone  by.  As  he  approached  the 
connnes  of  old  age,  his  fondness  for 
mathematics  and  divinity  increased. 
The  pure  sciences  are  rays  of  light 
emanating  from  divine  intelligence, 
which  the  human  mind  can  see  only 
in  refractions  and  reflections  after 
they  have  fallen  upon  the  earth ;  but 
still,  man  is  elevated  and  purified  by 
the  illumination  around  him.  F^re- 
(]uent  contemplations  on  those  sub- 
jects places  him  as  it  were  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  Maker,  secures  his  faith 
in  the  promises  of  revelation,  and 
takes  away  all  the  darkness  from  the 
grave.  How  delightful  is  such  a  pre- 
paration for  eternity,  compared  with 
that  we  too  often  witness— gray- 
headed  avarice,  holding  with  fiercer 
grasp  a  farthing  filched  from  penury 
— aged  vanity  panting  and  struggling, 
and  lavishing  his  stores,  to  gam  ano- 
ther shout,  and  one  more  hosanna 
from  the  mob,  befoYe  all  is  silent  for- 
ever: or  decrepid  ambition  blow- 
ing his  ineffectual  fires  to  raise  him- 
self one  more  earthly  step  before 
he  totters,  falls,  and  everlasting- 
ly perishes.    His  pursuits,  whatever 
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they  were,  never  made  him  dull  or 
tame ;  there  was  at  all  times  a  readi- 
ness and  freshness  about  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  that  was  peculiar  to 
himself.  Towards  the  close  of  a  long 
uninteresting;  and  dull  speech  of  coun- 
sel, when  almost  every  other  person 
was  rej^ardless  of  what  was  said,  he 
was  stul  attentive,  and  would  recol- 
lect the  whole  course  of  the  argu- 
ment, as  if  he  had  been  listening  to 
the  most  delightful  lecture. 

Ati  inordinate  love  of  wit  is  often  a 
concomitant  of  genius.  The  Greek 
writers  abound  in  antithesis;  Cicero 
frequently  made  an  attempt  at  wit, 
and  Shakspeare,  in  his  loftiest  Hights 
of  imagination,  left  the  celestial  ele- 
vation, to  "  chase  a  quibble,  or  run 
down  a  pun."  Parsons  was  loved 
and  dreaded  as  a  wit  It  sparkled  in 
his  conversation,  entered  into  his  ar- 
guments at  the  bar,  and  his  remarks 
upon  the  bench,  but  was  entirely  ex- 
cluded in  his  solemn  discussions. 
No  one  could  conjecture  from  his 
Written  opinions  in  the  BLeports,  that 
he  ever  indulged  this  propensity  for 
amusement.  But  few  men  ever  suc- 
ceeded so  well  in  repartee,  in  pointed 
remaiks,  or  in  playful  allusion.  His 
fine  sayings  as  a  wit,  if  collected, 
would  make  a  volume,  which  might 
be  compared  with  the  Footeiana; 
but  this  collection  will  never  be  made; 
our  Johnsons  have  no  Boswells. 

Parsons  was  a  man  of  large  size, 
five  feet  and  eleven  inches  high, 
broad,  and  corpulent ;  his  appearance 
heavy,  yet  dignified.  The  features 
and  muscles  of  his  face  were  large, 
bold,  and  striking;  his  forehead  high, 
smooth,  and  benign;  but  the  fine 
cast  of  it  was  in  no  small  degree  lost 
by  a  wig  which  he  wore  from  early 
lile,  having  become  bald  at  thirty 
years  of  age.  This  appendage  was 
not  always  made  in  tlie  most  fash- 
ionable style,  and  was  frequently, 
after  a  fit  of  abstraction,  "  m  most 
admired  disorder."  His  eyes  were 
blue,  tinged  with  hazel-grev,  and 
when  thoughtful,  seemed  sunken,  or 
fixed ;  hut  when  he  was  excited,  or 
caught  a  new  train  of  thought,  they 
shone  and  twinkled  with  peculiar  lus- 
tre. From  sedentary  habits,  and 
severe  attention  to  his  books,  his  con- 
stitution, naturally  strong,  was  sha- 
ken, and  his  nerves  diseased.  He 
felt  himself  subject  to  all  the  "  skiey 
mfiuences,"    and   dreaded   an   east 


wind,  as  bringing  pestilence  on  its 
wings.  When,  in  the  course  of  his 
professional  business,  he  could  not 
avoid  meeting  this  enemy,  he  g;uaid- 
ed  himself  with  a  great  quantity  of 
clothes  as  a  protection.  These  sple- 
netic feeUngs,  no  doubt,  arose  from 
the  intensity  of  his  appUcation  in 
youth.  Had  he  been  bred  a  farmer, 
ne  would,  in  all  probability,  have 
been  as  fearless  of  the  elements  as 
any  yeoman  of  our  bleakest  hUIs,  for 
nature  had  given  him  height,  bone,  and 
muscle  for' strength  and  hardihood. 

He  married,  on  the  I3th  of  Janu- 
ary, 1780,  a  daughter  of  the  Honora- 
ble Benjamin  Greenleaf.  and  had  a 
numerous  family  of  twelve  children, 
three  sons,  and  four  daughters  ot 
whom  are  living:  and  no  man  ever 
enjoyed  more  with  his  family  than 
he  aid.  In  his  domestic  circle,  he 
was  always  the  instructive  friend,  the 
kind  husband,  and  the  indulgent  ten- 
der parenL  Many  great  men  an 
retired,  severe,  or  distant  in  domestic 
life.  Absorbed  in  their  studies,  they 
are  unwilling  to  be  disturbed  by  the 
ordinary  occurrences  of  life ;  and  it 
not  unamiable,  are  seldom  commu- 
nicative and  pleasant ;  but  it  was  not 
so  with  him,  for  he  shared  in  the 
amusements,  and  directed  the  studies 
of  his  children  with  the  fondness  and 
solicitude  of  a  man  who  had  no  great 
cares  for  others  on  his  mind. 

In  every  path  of  literature  and  sci- 
ence, the  fallen  flowers  of  hope  and 
promise  are  scattered  and  lost.  The 
canker-worms  are  concealed  in  the 
buds,  and  as  they  open  to  diffuse 
their  fragrance,  the  work  of  desUuc- 
tion  begins.  Many,  who  safely  pas- 
sed the  days  of  youth,  "and  were 
early  wise  for  their  country's  weal," 
have  died  in  the  meridian  of  their 
days,  while  laboring  for  the  good 
of  mankind.  Pitt,  Jones,  Hamilton, 
and  others  left  the  world  in  the  sum> 
mer  of  life,  before  a  single  chill  of 
autumn  had  seared  a  leaf,  or  changed 
a  hue  of  their  honors.  The  world 
deplores  their  untimely  loss,  and 
weeps  at  their  monuments,  revolving 
the  mysteries  of  Providence.  But 
the  distress  we  feel,  when  thinking  of 
all  they  might  have  done,  is  nothing 
so  severe  as  the  pain  we  suHcr  in 
broodinir  over  the  ruins  of  a  miffhtv 
mind.  Newton,  who  "unfolded  all 
nature's  law,"  lor«  survived  his  in- 
tellectual vigor.    "Swift  expired  a 
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driveller  and  a  show;"  and  Trow- 
bridge, who  had  once  instructed  Par- 
sons^ could  hardly  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  comprenend  his  own  lej^al 
decisions,  made  in  the  strength  of  in- 
tellectual power.  The  subject  of  this 
sketch  neither  lived  too  long,  nor  died 
prematurely ;  but  at  the  time  when  his 
mind  was  yet  unimpaired— when  his 
services  had  reached  a  eoodly  mea- 
sure— when  his  fame  had  spread  far 
and  wide,  and  settled  on  a  permanent 
basis,  he  closed  his  labors,  and  fin- 
ished his  record. 

Benjamin  Pickmak  was  bom  in 
Salem  in  1740.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  distinguished  merchant  in  that 
town  and  was  graduated  at  Harvard 
College  in  1759. 

He  entered  his  father's  counting 
room  after  leaving  college,  and  soon 
took  a  high  stand  in  society. 

When  the  revolutionary  war  broke 
out  he  was  Lt.  Colonel  of  the  Salem 
regiment,  but  he  had  not  made  up 
his  mind  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  a  separation  of  the  two  countries. 
He  was  a  friend  to  his  own,  but 
could  not  come  to  the  doctrine  of  a 
sudden  dismemberment.  He  went 
to  England  under  a  furlough  from  the 
legislature,  and  there  did  much  good 
in  assisting  the  unfortunate  who 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  first  years 
of  the  struggle.  His  wife  and  fami- 
ly remained  m  this  country  until  the 
war  closed,  and  of  course  nia  estates 
were  not  confiscated.  In  1784  he 
returned  to  his  native  land,  and  was 
greeted  with  kindness  by  his  old 
friends.  He  now  commenced  busi- 
ness again  as  a  merchant,  but  in  the 
British  spoliations  lost  no  small  part 
of  his  property.  The  treaty  made 
by  Jay  returned  him  his  property, 
and  the  fair  interest  on  the  same. 
He  now  relinquished  all  business, 
took  his  money  and  invested  it  in 
American  stocks,  and  lived  on  its 
income, ~-most  ample  means  for  his 
purpose.  His  table  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country.  He  was  classi- 
cal, delicate  in  his  feelings,  and  un- 
shaken in  his  opinions,  and  every 
one  was  satisfied  with  his  hospitable 
board.  His  conversation  was  gene- 
rally directed  to  ancient  history  or 
to  that  of  our  country.  He  was 
at  home  in  either,  but  made  no  pa- 
rade of  bis  learning.  He  was  a  man 
of  no  ordinary  talents,  and  of  more 
than  ordinary  taste  in  classical  lite- 


rature. As  an  antiquary  he  was 
second  to  none ;  be  garnered  up  all 
that  was  curious  or  strange  in  his 
neighborhood,  and  was  ready  to  give 
it  to  the  public  provided  his  name 
could  be  kept  out  of  sight. 

He  now  placed  the  enjoyments  of 
life  in  eas^  and  never  swerved  from 
his  principles.  He  was  blessed  with 
an  excellent  wife  and  a  delightful 
family.  They  were  around  him 
and  administered  to  bis  comforts. 
He  had  three  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters and  all  were  devoted  to  nis 
happiness.  He  rejoiced  in  the  suc- 
cess of  all  he  knew:  his  heart  was 
full  of  philanthropy. 

His  person  was  noble,  his  height 
over  six  feet,  his  countenance  quiet, 
calm,  but  manly,  and  hardly  bore 
the  ordinary  marks  of  age.  In  the 
8 1st  year  of  his  nee  he  sunk  to  sleep 
without  havinff  suffered  many  of  those 
pains  and  acnes  which  mortal  man 
is  liable  to,  in  this  scene  of  struggle 
and  anguish. 

There  were  but  few  men  in  this 
world  of  so  good  a  disposition, 
fewer  still  of  so  much  intelligence  or 
refinement,  and  none  of  greater  pu- 
rity of  character. 

EusHA  Perkins,  was  born  at  Nor 
wich,  state  of  Connecticut,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1740,  and  was  educated  for  the 
medical  profession  by  his  father.  He 
possessed  by  nature  uncommon  en- 
dowments, Doth  bodily  and  mental. 
In  his  person  he  was  six  feet  high 
and  of  remarkable  symmetry. 

His  ability  to  perform  active  pro- 
fessional business  was  extraordinary ; 
he  frequently  rode  sixty  miles  a  day, 
and  generally  on  horseoack^  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  artificial  sUroulants, 
never  making  use  of  ardent  spirits. 
He  had  contracted  a  habit  altogether 
peculiar  to  himself.  When  making 
liis  professional  visits  and  inclined  to 
sleep,  he  would  hand  his  watch  to  a 
person  and  throwing  himself  on  a 
ned  or  couch,  give  orders  to  be  waked 
in  five  minutes  precisely ;  if  suffered 
to  sleep  six  minutes,  he  would  know 
by  his  feelings  that  the  time  had  been 
exceeded,  and  whenever  the  time  of 
sleep  exceeded  by  one  minute  nis  rule, 
he  invariably  would  say  that  he  felt 
the  worse  for  it.  By  this  practice  he 
was  enabled  to  perform  his  duties 
with  three  or  four  hours  sleep  in  the 
night  for  many  weeks  in  succession 
though  subjected  to  great  fatigue. 
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Having  deao«.vU4  from  respectable 
anc88try,  wbo  ki»^  -pcneaaod  a  distm- 
euished  infiuenco  n  the  medical  pro- 
fesaion  in  that  vicinity,  be  attained  a 
considerable  reputation  and  populari- 
ty. His  acipiaintanoe  was  very  exten- 
sive, and  his  ffreat  liberality  and  social 
habits  allured  to  his  house  gentlemen 
from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
and  his  inquiring  mind  seemed  ever 
to  search  for  something  new  in  every 
ll  sphere  which  oould  better  the  condi- 
"  tion  of  the  human  family.  He  had 
a  happy  facility  in  communicating 
his  views,  and  turning  to  some  valu- 
able purpose  such  information  as  he 
could  derive  from  others.  He  made 
great  sacrifices  in  establishing  and 
supporting  an  academy  in  Plainfield, 
and  other  useful  improvements  in 
that  town.  He  was  esteemed  as  a 
man  of  strict  honor  and  integrity  of 
character. 

Dr.  Perkins  entered  with  peculiar 
zeal  into  a  new  project  for  the  cure 
of  diseases,  which  gained  no  inoon- 
siderable  celebrity  at  the  tune  of  its 
promulgation  in  1796.  Conceiving 
an  idea  that  metallic  substances 
might  have  an  influence  on  ihe  nerves 
and  muscles  of  animals,  and  be  ca- 
pable of  being  convertied  to  useful 
purposes  as  external  agents  in  medi- 
cine, he  was  induced  to  institute  nu- 
merous experimenu  with  various 
kinds  of  metals,  till  at  length,  after 
several  years  pursuit  of  the  object, 
ho  discovered  a  composition  which 
would  serve  his  purpose,  and  from 
which  he  formed  his  metalUc  trac- 
tors. These  consisted  of  two  instru- 
ments, one  having  the  appearance  of 
steel,  the  other  of  brass.  They  were 
about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  one  end;  and  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  applied  was,  by 
drawing  the  points  over  the  affected 
parts  in  a  downward  direction  for 
about  twenty  minutes  each  time. 
The  complaints  in  which  this  opera- 
tion has  been  found  most  nsefol.  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Perkins,  are  local  in- 
flammations in  seneral,  pains  in  the 
head,  fac&  teeth,  breast,  side,  sto- 
mach, back,  rheumatism,  &c.  Dr.  P. 
obtained  a  patent  for  his  discovery, 
and  travelled  through  the  country  to 
disseminate  his  new  practice,  and  his 
career  was  attended  with  great  suc- 
cess. Numerous  cores  were  effected 
by  the  employment  of  the  tractors 
in  hia  hands  and  a  those  of  others. 


His  enthusiaani  pervaded  all  ranks, 
and  received  the  countenance  of 
many  enlightened  physicians  and 
philosophers.  Pampnlets  were  pub- 
lished to  explain  the  modus  operandi 
of  the  new  remedy,  and  the  profes- 
sors of  three  universities  in  America 
gave  attestations  in  favor  of  its  effi- 
cacy. The  operation  was  alleged  to 
be  similar  in  its  principles  to  animal 
magnetism,  or,  according  to  some, 
animal  electricity  or  galvanism. 

The  fame  of  the  metallic  tractors 
soon  reached  Europe,  They  were 
introduced  at  Copenhagen  in  1798, 
where  twelve  physicians  and  sur* 
geons,  chiefly  professors  and  lectur- 
ers in  the  Royal  Frederick's  Hospiul, 
commenced  a  course  of  experiments, 
and  reported  the  result  to  Professors 
Hemholdt  and  Rafn.  The  experi- 
ments, fifty  in  number,  were  deemed 
sufficiently  important  to  demand  pub- 
hcation  in  an  octavo  volume.  The 
professors  introduced  the  term  Pcr- 
kinism  in  honor  of  the  discoverer, 
and  asserted  that  it  was  of  great  im- 
portance  to  the  physician.  "We  do 
not  find  it  possible,"  say  the  profes- 
sors, "to  apply  with  any  justice 
against Perkinism,  the  arguments  and 
doubia  which  have  been  raised  against 
animal  magnetism.  Ourexpehmenia 
have  demonstrated  to  our  satisfaction 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  reality 
at  bottom."  This  book  was  trans- 
lated into  Grerman  by  Professor  Tode^ 
Physician  to  the  King  of  Denmark, 
and  thence  into*  EnghsTi  by  C.  Kampf- 
muller.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  P. 
Mr.  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  his  son, 
repaired  to  London,  and  securing  a 
patent,  immediately  published  a  tract 
on  the  discovery.  Soon  after  this, 
Dr.  Langworthy  of  Bath,  having  re- 
cently returned  from  America,  com- 
menced a  course  of  experiments  at 
Bath  and  Bristol  hot  wella^  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  merits  of  the 
tractors.  The  result  was  published 
in  a  pamphlet,  containing  a  collectwn 
of  cases,  highly  creditably  as  he 
judged,  to  the  metallic  practice,  with 
mgenious  observations  on  the  theory 
of  their  operation. 

In  1804,  the  Perkinian  Institutioii, 
as  it  was  called,  was  established  in 
London,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  be- 
nefiting the  poor  by  the  use  of  the 
tractors.  The  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Rivers  was  President,  and  Sir  WiJfiam 
Barker,  Vice  President  of  this  imti- 
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tution,  and  funds  to  a  large  amount 
were  obtained  by  donation:)  and  sub- 
scription. In  a  pamphlet  entitled  an 
account  of  the  Perkinian  Institution, 
published  in  London  in  18(M,  it  is 
stated  that  the  communications  of 
cases  are  from  disinterested  and  in- 
telligent characters  from  almost  every 
quarter  of  Great  Britain,  and  that 
amonest  others  whose  names  are  at- 
tached to  these  communications,  are 
eight  professors  in  four  different  uni- 
versities^ twenty-one  regular  physi- 
cians, nmeteen  surgeons,  and  thirty 
clergymen,  twelve  of  whom  are  Doc- 
tors of  Divinity.  The  case&published, 
amounted  in  March,  1802,  to  about  five 
thousand.  Supposing,  says  the  writer, 
that  not  more  than  one  cure  in  three 
hundred,  which  the  tractors  have 
performed,  has  been  published,  and 
the  proportion  is  probably  much 
smaller,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber to  this  time  has  exceeded  one  mil- 
lion five  hundred  thousand!  In  an- 
swer to  the  objection  that  the  cure 
was  effected  merely  through  themflu- 
ence  of  the  patient  s  imajg^mation,  the 
promoters  of  the  Perkinian  Institu- 
tion asserted  that  multitudes  of  cures 
were  performed  on  infants,  and  even 
I  on  horses,  where  of  course  such  in- 
fluence could  not  be  presumed  to 
exist 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  metallic 
tractors.  It  is  to  be  considered  a  sin- 
gular and  unaccountable  circum- 
stance that  the  remedy  should  have 
been  consigned  to  ol)livion.  Is  it 
within  the  bounds  of  probability  that 
the  vast  amount  of  authenticated 
evidence  that  has  been  produced, 
should  be  resolved  into  a  delusion, 
a  mere  phantom  of  the  imagination  ? 
However  enthusiastic  the  promoters 
of  the  novel  discovery  may  have 
been,  it  is  most  clear  that  autoptical 
evidence  was  in  every  instance  at 
command,  and  might  nave  precluded 
the  possibility  of  deception.  If,  there- 
fore, Perkinism  has  shared  the  fate 
of  animal  magnetism,  there  is  no 
sufficient  reason  for  supposing  that 
its  discoverer  should  be  placed  m  the 
same  class  with  Mesmt-r,  as  he  un- 
doubtedly was  a  man  of  honorable 
principles  and  character. 

Dr.  P.  directed  his  benevolence  to 
another  object  of  considerable  im- 
portance in  medicine.  He  introduced 
mto  practice  a  remedy  consisting  of 
a  combination  of  the 'vegetable  with 


the  muriadc  acid  in  the  form  of  com- 
mon vinegar  saturated  with  muriate 
of  soda.  This  diluted  with  Uirw 
parts  of  hot  water  in  the  dose  of  r 
table  spoonful,  he  administered  wii: 
^reat  success  as  a  powerful  antisep 
tic  in  the  low  state  of  dysentery  am 
ulcerated  sore  throat  Dunne  tht 
prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  riew- 
York,  in  1799,  ne  visited  that  city,  it 
avail  himself  of  opportunities  of  test 
ing  by  experiment  the  efficacy  of  tht 
abovementioned  highly  antiseptic 
remedy,  believing  tnat  antiseptics 
had  been  too  much  neglected  in  that 
formidable  disease.  After  about  fout 
weeks  unremitted  asmduity  in  attend- 
ing the  sick,  he  took  the  disease 
himself,  of  which  he  died  at  the  age 
of  59  years. 

His  son  Benjamin  D.  Perkins,  who 
visited  England  with  the  tractors, 
died  in  New- York,  in  the  year  1810. 
He  was  e[raduated  at  Yale  College  in 
1794.  He  sustained  a  character  of 
inestimable  worth ;  was  frank,  hon- 
orable and  discreet ;  in  morals  exem- 
plary, in  religion  undissembHng  and 
devout — TJuuJi.  Med.  Biosfrapfiy. 

Jamss  PxaKiNs,  a  distinffuit»ne(l 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  born  in 
1760,  and  died  on  the  9th  of  August, 
1822.  He  entered  upon  the  business 
of  life  and  was  an  active  and  enter- 
rising  merchant  at  the  peace  of  1763. 
i^his  was  a  period,  of  all  others  in 
our  history,  or  perhaps  in  any  other, 
the  most  propitious  for  a  man  of  fine 
mental  and  moral  elements  to  form 
his  own  character  in  the  mercantile 
profession.  Then  in  the  United 
States  there  were  no  sturdy  and  un- 
yielding maxims  drawn  from  prudent 
predecessors  in  trade,  and  to  which 
every  one  must  conform,  whether 
they  were  agreeable  to  his  sense  ot 
moral  integrity  or  not  The  world 
was  before  the  enterprising,  and  they 
made  their  own  calculations  without 
possessing  those  numerous  results  of 
experience  which  are  now  at  the  com- 
mand of  every  one.  The  house,  at 
whose  head  he  was  till  his  death, 
has  been  considered  for  many  years 
among  the  first  establishments  in 
the  country  for  extensive  and  im- 
portant concerns,  for  good  faith, 
punctuality  and  success. 

In  New  England,  mercantil**  m^n 
have,  since  the  revolution,  held  the 
first  rank  in  society  j  and,  by  increa- 
sing in  numbers  and  in  property. 
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they  have  generally  directed  the 
destinies  of  the  community,  and 
given  a  cast  to  the  character,  and, 
of  course,  are,  in  a  great  degree,  re- 
sponsible for  the  reputation  of  the 
present  age.  There  were  no  classes 
of  men  to  come  in  competition  with 
them.  The  learned  professions  found 
it  politically  and  morally  just  to  iden- 
tify their  interest  generally  with 
those  of  mercantile  men.  The  as- 
riculturaliats  were  not  sufficiently 
rich  to  feel  jealous  of  the  merchant, 
and  the  manufacturer  was  then 
hardly  known.  This  powerful  class 
of  competitors  have  arisen  within  a 
few  years,  and  will  increase  for  cen- 
turies. So  situated,  it  was  natural 
that  merchants,  having  the  wealth, 
should  have  become  almost  exclu- 
sively, in  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 
They  have  been  so  ;  and  their  praise 
is  commingled  with  every  strain  of 
gratitude,  heard  in  our  rising  institu- 
tions for  the  public  good.  This  gol- 
den age  of  the  mercantile  honor  and 
prosperity,  can  never  return.  It  was 
pccuhar  and  felicitous.  Trade  may 
nourish,  as  it  has  heretofore;  but 
rivals  to  its  interests  will  dispute  its 
former  supremacy ;  and  the  military, 
naval,  manufacturing,  and  other 
classes  of  men  will  contend  for  a 
share  of  the  power,  and  will  gel  it. 
It  is  a  proud  reflection,  however,  and 
one  that  we  will  cherish,— that  du- 
ring this  period  of  their  glory,  the 
merchants  have  been  conspicuous 
among  the  elevated,  the  generous, 
and  the  patriotic.  Had  Burke  lived 
to  this  day,  and  could  he  have  had 
an  opportunitv  of  fairly  analyzing 
the  niercanttle  character,  and  of 
knowing  it  thoroughly,  ne  would 
have  retracted  his  bitter  denunciation 
against  a  profession,  in  which  if  there 
he,  sometimes,  something  to  blame, 
there  is  always  much  to  praise ;  or, 
at  least,  he  would  have  done  it  as  far 
as  regards  us. 

Is  there  not  something  singular, 
and,  indeed,  on  a  slight  view,  some- 
thing unaccountable,  in  our  estima- 
tion of  the  living  and  the  cUad  ?  The 
common  merchant,  while  alive,  the 
master  of  countless  thousands,  feels 
his  influence  extend  to  every  relation 
in  life.  His  smile  is  courted  and 
valued,  his  frown  is  dreaded  as  some 
direful  calamity;  but  he  is  no  sooner 
dead,  iian  his  influence  and  hin^self 


are  forgotten,  and  bis  mightiness 
transferred  to  his  heir,  or  to  some 
successful  accumulator  of  wealth. 
It  is  remembered,  perhaps,  that  he 
did  exist,  that  he  pursued  and  enjoy- 
ed, nobly,  during  his  brief  hour,  and 
left  others  to  fatten  on  the  full  har- 
vest he  had  gathered.  There  are 
others,  but  little  known  while  living, 
who  then  had  neither  influence  nor 
power,  and  who  are  no  sooner  gon** 
to  moulder  in  their  narrow  bed,  than 

Honor  comet,  a  pilfrini  gnj. 

To  bleM  I  he  larf,  thai  wrapi  ibeir  ^mj 

This  distinction  is  only  justice  defer- 
red. Those  who  live  for  themselves 
alone,  like  Dives,  may  fare  sumptu- 
ously every  day,  and  command  the 
applause  and  homage  of  the  multi- 
tude; but  tliis  lasts  only  with  liie. 
Others,  who  do  not  attract  attention, 
but  are  constantly  laboring  for  the 
good  of  mankind,  oAen  live  unrequi- 
ted, but  there  generally  comes  an 
after  justice  that  struggles  to  repair 
the  former  neglect,  and  the  names  of 
such  benefactors  are  held  in  rever- 
ence, and  go  down  to  posterity  in 
sweet  remembrance.  But  what  is 
said  of  the  oblivion  of  most  men, 
will  not  apply  to  the  distinguished 
merchant,  whose  death  is  now  gene- 
rally deplored ;  for  the  proper ues  of 
his  character  were  indestruc table,  it 
was  thought  by  the  ancients,  that  he, 
who  did  homage  to  any  one  of  the 
muses,  was  certain  of  a  celestial  ex- 
istence in  the  Etysian  fields.  How 
much  more  is  he  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  realms  of  light  and  love,  who  has 
opened  his  confers  to  enlarge  our 
views  of  nature  and  theology — to 
soothe  and  heal  the  maladies  of  the 
mind,  and  who  has  generously  re- 
moved his  own  household  gods,  with- 
out entreatv  and  without  compensa- 
tion, that  the  votaries  of  letters  and 
science  might  make  for  themselves 
a  temple  worthy  of  the  taste  and  re- 
finement of  Athens. 

Mr.  Perkins  was  inidligeni,—v.'e\\ 
acquainted  with  the  geography  and 
commerce  of  the  world, — and  ready, 
at  proper  times  and  opportunities,  to 
communicate  his  information  when 
it  would  afford  any  practical  benefit 
to  his  friends  or  the  community.  He 
was  enierprizing,  but  had  nothing 
of  that  foolish  anxiety  to  monopolize 
every  branch  of  trade,  because  it 
might  be  profitable— nothing  of  the 
restlessnesv  of  littlo  minds  who  are 
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m  perpetual  dread  of  younger  com- 
peiiiors,  who  might  strike  out  a  new 
path  to  wealth,  and  get  beyond 
them.  Ho  was  an  industrious  man, 
assiduously  and  carefully  watching 
his  laree  concernSf  hut  never  suffered 
himself  to  indulge  in  that  poignant 
distress  which  some  men  feel  who 
have  much  at  risk.  His  equanimity 
was  not  disturbed  at  a  loss,  nor  did 
his  heart  overflow  at  a  fortunate 
voyage;  for  he  believed  that  when 
he  had  done  all  in  his  power  to  en> 
sure  success,  he  ought  to  leave  the 
event  to  providence.  His  views 
were  liberal  in  the  course  of  busi- 
ness; in  which  even  men  liberal  and 
generous  in  other  respects,  are  often 
severe.  He  did  not  think,  as  some 
do,  that  human  beings  he  had  used  as 
means  to  gain  his  property  were  to 
be  treated  as  slaves.  No  seaman 
was  ever  heard,  on  the  longest  voy- 
age, to  curse  him  for  short  provisions 
or  mouldy  brcad^  and  his  agents  of 
more  responsibiUiy  were  never  kept 
starving  at  home  and  abroad  by  a 
penurious  policy.  There  was  noth- 
mg  cheap  about  him — ^nothing  mean 
in  nis  business.  His  plans  were  ex- 
tensive, and  his  arrangements  above 
board.  He  was  domestic,  accessi- 
ble, hospitable  and  courteous,  and 
never  discovered  any  of  that  pride  of 
purse  so  often  the  concomitant  and 
the  disgrace  of  men  who  are  the 
builders  of  their  own  fortunes. 

In  aid  of  all  these  virtues,  which 
exalt  and  adorn  human  nature, 
charity  had  shed  her  kindliest  influ- 
ences on  his  heart,  and  the  silent,  hid- 
de-n  streams  of  her  inspiring  bounty 
were  in  constant  flow  to  cheer  and 
bless  the  humble  and  unfortunate. — 

spirits  on  not  fluely  touched, 
Bat  (o  Alio  itsuiM, 

To  this  delicacy  and  liberal  feeling, 
was  superailded  a  munificent  disposi- 
tion, which  identifies  a  great  and 
opulent  man  with  the  history  and 
honoM  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived. 
Like  the  head  of  the  Florentine  mer- 
chants, Perkins,  and,  indeed,  if  we 
may  venture  to  speak  of  the  living, 
his  family,  too,  have  done  much  for 
the  charitable,  the  literary,  the  mer- 
cantile, and  political  institutions  of 
the  country.  Under  the  direction  of 
a  high-mmded  man,  wealth  has  a 
sort  of  holy  value.  Grold  in  the 
hands  of  such  men  seems,  as  it  were. 
beaten  into  vessels  of  the  Lord,  and 


kept  in  the  sanctuaries  of  knowledge 
and  religion,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  present  but  for  future  genera- 
tions ;  and  every  succeeding  age  in^ 
scribes  on  them  some  ueathlesi 
memorial  of  such  benefactors. 

Man,  acquiring  wealth,  is  fulfilling 
a  duly — in  saving  it  he  is  prudent 
and  praise  worthy;  but  in  distribu 
ting  It  for  general  and  permanen 
purposes,  for  the  benefit  of  mankind, 
he  IS  an  elevated  and  godlike  being, 
in  whose  actions,  self  is  forj^tten,  or 
becomes  a  secondary  consideration. 
By  this  noble  exercise  of  his  faculties 
and  bis  means^  a  finite  creature  giv3s 
perpetuity  to  his  own  deeds,  and  is  al- 
lowed by  his  beneficent  Maker  to 
claim  kindred  with  him  in  spirit  and 
immortality. 

John  Pewn  was  bom  in  Virginia 
on  the  17th  of  May,  1741.  He  was  a 
self-taught  man,  but  possessed  high 
intellectual  powers  and  became  dis- 
tinguished among  his  fellow  men. 
He  studied  law,  and  with  the  pre- 
paratory leamuig,  came  into  notice 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  meteor.  In  1775, 
he  was  sent  from  North-Carolina  to 
the  continental  congress.  He  was 
elected  for  several  years  to  that  body. 
He  died  September,  1788,  aged  46 
years. 

Samukl  Phillips  was  born  in  An- 
dover,  1752,  and  was  educated  nt  Har- 
vard University,  and  graduated  with 
the  class  of  1771.  He  was  the  only 
child  of  an  opulent  gentleman,  and 
never  thought  of  pursuing  a  profes 
sion  for  his  support;  but,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  read 
law  and  divinity  with  attention  for 
several  years.  In  1775  he  was  elect- 
ed from  his  native  town  a  member  of 
the  provincial  congress,  and  althou^r'i 
quite  a  young  man,  was  soon  dis- 
tinguished for  a  most  solemn  and 
convincing  eloquence.  He  was  of- 
ten chosen  to  the  legislature  after 
that  penod.  He  was  for  many 
years  president  of  the  senate  of  MaB- 
sacnusetts,  and  was  distinguished 
for  his  exactness,  promptitude,  and 
impartiality  in  his  oflice.  During 
many  of  these  years  he  was  a  trus- 
tee of  Dartmouth  college,  of  Exeter 
acailemy,  and  also  of  the  institution  of 
Phillips'^  Andover  academy,  founded 
by  his  father  and  himself.  In  the 
cause  of  learning  and  religion  he  was 
never  tired.  For  several  years  he  held 
a  seat  on  the  bench  of  tbe  court  of 
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Common  Pleas,  and  discharged  his 
duties  in  that  office  with  great  credit 
to  himself,  and  with  jnreat  advantage 
to  the  community.  Mr.  Phillips  was 
amongst  the  first  who  introduced 
useful  manufactures  into  his  native 
ttate.  Early  in  the  revolution  he 
established  a  powder  manufactory, 
and  made  large  quantities  of  that  ar- 
ticle, so  difficult  to  he  obtained  from 
abroad  during  the  war.  For  this 
article,  he  was  obliged  to  give  long 
and  doubtful  credit ;  but  he  continu- 
ed the  business  as  long  as  the  ex- 
igencies of  the  nation  required  it. 
He  added  to  these  works  a  paper- 
mill,  and  made  a  large  amount  of 
writing-paper,  of  an  excellent  quality, 
when  the  business  was  carried  on 
with  disadvantage,  being  obliged  to 
import  workmen  from  foreign  coun- 
tries, at  no  little  expense  and  trouble. 
He  filled  up  every  hour  of  his  time 
with  doing  something  for  the  public 

f^ood.  For  many  years  of  his  life  he 
abored  under  a  severe  asthmatic 
affection,  which  was  enough  to  break 
down  the  spirits  and  destroy  the  use- 
fulness of  any  common  man ;  but, 
as  he  fell  that  life  was  short,  he  re- 
doubled his  exertions  that  he  might 
be  useful  in  his  day  and  generation. 
He  extended  his  business  so  far  to 
be  useful,  that  although  always  opu- 
lent in  fact,  he  was  olien  embarrass- 
ed in  his  pecuniary  affiiirs ;  and  this 
was  not  unfrequenily  used  to  influ- 
ence his  political  course  by  the  raoni- 
ed  interest,  to  some  of  whom  he  wqs 
under  obligations  for  loans ;  but  his 
integrity  was  invincible,  and  he  act- 
ed as  firmly  as  if  he  had  not  been 
indebted  a  cent  to  any  being  on 
earth.  His  independence  was  after- 
ward a  theme  of  praise  to  those  who 
wished  to  control  his  conduct.  He 
emerged  from  all  his  difficulties  a 
rich  man,  without  having  for  a  sin- 
gle moment  compromised  his  in- 
tegrity or  honor.  He  was  fearful  of 
giving  bank  charters  to  men  to  do 
extensive  business  as  banking  com- 
panies, without  any  farther  security 
to  the  public  than  the  property  of 
the  corporation  would  aflford.  He 
bad  then  in  his  possession  large  sums 
of  continental  bills,  for  which  a  good 
and  valuable  consideration  had  oeen 

{>aid,  and  which  had  become  as  use- 
ess  as  a  filthy  rag,  although  the  pro- 
perty of  the  whole  nation  had  been 
pledged  for  i  ts  redeniptioiL    This  was 


cause  enough  to  excite  suspicion  ol 
paper  money.  That  banks  flourished 
in  this  country  is  rather  a  proof  ol 
commercial  prosperity  than  of  tlw 
soundness  of  the  system.  Thepeople 
of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
since  the  adoption  of  the  federal  con* 
stitution  the  loss  of  more  than  thirty 
millions  of  dollars,  by  the  failures  ol 
banks.  Rhode  Island  and  New  York 
have  found  it  necessary  to  resort  to 
strong  measures  for  the  safety  ol 
bankmg  institutions. 

In  1§91,  Mr.  Phillips  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, but  his  health  was  gone,  and  he 
died  of  exhaustion  on  tne  tentli  oi 
February,  1802,  in  the  fifty-first  veai 
of  his  ace.  His  talents  were  of  a  nigh 
order;  he  was  well  grounded  in  clas- 
sical literature  ond  general  learning ; 
but  he  was  always  too  busy  to  w- 
come  an  extensive  or  profound 
scholar.  What  he  gained  was  whole- 
some practical  knowledge,  without 
any  trash  about  it.  He  never  wasted 
his  time  and  energies  upon  vague 
theories,  but  seeing  at  once  the  cor- 
rectness and  practicabiUty  of  a  propo- 
sition, or  its  inutility,  he  decided  with 
readiness  what  course  to  pursue.  He 
had  two  sons ;  one  of  them,  of  great 
promise,  died  young  and  the  other 
outlived  him.  But,  partial  as  he  was 
to  his  own  children,  he  was  not  sel- 
fish or  exclusive,  but  took  a  parental 
cure  of  all  those  who  received  their 
elementary  instruction  at  his  aca- 
demy. 

His  eloquence  was  of  a  high  order. 
His  voice  was  strong,  and  under  ex- 
cellent command ;  and  his  enuncia- 
tion was  so  clear,  that  when  ex- 
hausted by  disease,  he  could  fill  the 
largest  room  with  ease.  He  Was 
frequently  solicited  to  take  a  part  in 
the  counsel  of  the  nation,  but  his 
numerous  engagements  would  not 
permit  him  to  leave  his  native  state 
for  any  length  of  time.  One  of  his 
last  requests  was  that  there  should  be 
no  military  parade  at  his  funeral,  as 
was  customary  when  a  govesnor  or 
lieutenant-governor  died  in  office. 
This  request  was  made  from  a  tender 
solicitude  for  the  health  of  the  offi- 
cers and  soldiers  who  might  be  cal- 
led out  on  such  an  occasion.  He  re- 
collected that  the  season  was  incle- 
ment, and  that  their  danger  would 
be  ^eat  The  legislature  was  «ji 
session  at  the  time  of  his  death*  and 
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the  members,  with  the  governor 
and  council,  attended  the  obsequies 
of  the  man  they  held  in  veneration. 
The  deeds  of  such  men  live  after 
their  monuments  have  crumbled  to 
dust. 

John  Philups,  first  mayor  of  Bos- 
ton, was  one  of  those  valuable  men, 
whose  virtues  deserve  an  ample  paffe 
in  the  annals  of  this  commonwealth. 
He  was  truly  a  New  England  cha- 
racter, such  as  would  have  been  dis- 
tinguished in  any  age  of  our  history. 
His  piety  and  his  tenets  would  have 
delitfhted  tlie  early  settlers ;  and  these 
qualities  with  his  liberal  views  of  duty 
and  society,  and  constant  exertions 
for  the  public  good,  gave  him  a  high 
rank  in  the  times  in  which  he  was 
called  to  act.  He  was  descended 
from  one  of  tho  earliest  settlers  in 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay, 
who  came  for  liberty  of  conscience 
to  this  new  world,  to  build  up  a 
church  of  God  after  their  own  views 
of  religious  duty.  The  first  of  the  Phil- 
hps  family  in  this  country,  was  George 
Phillips,  a  clergyman ;  he  was  born 
in  Ra^^mond,  in  the  county  of  Nor- 
folk, England,  and  came  to  America 
in  the  year  1630,  with  Sir  Richard 
Saltonstall  and  was  sent  bv  Sir 
Richard  and  his  associates  to  Water- 
town,  where  he  was  the  first  minis- 
ter, and  officiated  for  fourteen  years 
with  great  credit  to  himself  and  ad- 
vantage to  the  cause.  He  died  in  1644. 

Samuel  Phillips,  his  eldest  son, 
graduated  at  Harvard  College  in 
1658,  and  was  ordained  at  Rowley, 
in  the  County  of  Essex.  Samuel 
Phillips,  the  son  of  Samuel,  settled 
at  Salem  as  a  goldsmith ;  was  born 
at  Rowley  in  1653,  and  died  in  1722, 
having  left  two  sons.  Tho  eldest, 
Samuel^  was  educated  for  the  pulpit, 
and  settled  in  the  South  Parish,  in 
Andover.  He,  as  well  as  his  fore- 
fathers, was  distinguished  in  the 
churches,  and  has  left  some  sermons 
of  considerable  metaphysical  acute- 
ness. 

The  youngest  son-  of  Samuel 
Philhps,  of  Salem,  was  John  Phillips, 
a  merchant  in  Boston.  He  filled, 
with  great  credit  to  himself,  numer- 
ous offices  in  church  and  state — was 
a  colonel  of  the  Suflfolk  regiment 
when  he  died.  His  son  William 
was  also  a  merchant,  but  died  young, 
leaving  four  children,  the  youngest 
of  whom,  the  subject  of  tl  'a  memoir, 


was  born  in  Boston,  November  26, 
1770,  and  educated  by  his  mother, 
having  lost  his  father  when  only 
about  two  years  of  age.  His  mother 
Mrs.  Margaret  Phillips,  was  the 
youngest  child  of  Col.  Jacob  Wen- 
dell, a  merchant  of  Boston,  who  died 
in  1761.  Mrs.  Phillips  was  a  woman 
of  strong  mental  powers,  and  of 
great  energy  of  character.  She  was 
left  a  widow  in  those  days  of  anxiety, 
uncertainty  and  confusion,  which  pre- 
ceded the  shock  of  the  revolution. 
Her  husband's  business  was,  with 
most  others,  at  that  time,  greatly 
embarrassed,  but  she  was  not  dis- 
couraged— assuming  every  thing  her- 
self, sne  went  on  with  caution,  cal- 
culation and  enterprize ;  educated  her 
children  in  the  best  manner,  cleared 
her  property  of  all  incumbrances,  and 
took  a  high  and  independent  stand 
in  society,  by  her  own  character  and 
exertions.  At  all  times  her  mansion 
was  the  abode  of  industry,  order, 
hospitality  and  piety ;  and  she  lived 
to  a  good  old  age,  to  enjoy  the  firuita 
of  her  exertions.  Her  son  John,  was 
sent  to  Phillips'  Andover  academy, 
when  he  was  seven  years  of  age, 
which  was  then  under  the  care  of  | 
that  profound  scholar,  Dr.  Eliphalet 
Pearson^  who  has  since  held  a  profes- 
sorship m  Harvard  University  and  in 
the  Theological  Institution  in  Ando- 
ver; but  has  now,  in  his  old  age,  re- 
tired from  intellectual  labors,  to  en- 
joy the  setting  sun  of  life  in  repose, 
out  of  the  hearing  of  the  disputes  of 
the  academy,  or  the  harangues  of 
the  metaphysicians.  He  was  un- 
questionably the  first  instructer  of 
his  age;  he  had,  it  is  tnie,  more 
severity  in  his  discipline  than  would 
suit  modern  feelings,  but  he  cher- 
ished genius,  excited  emulation,  and 
gave  tone  and  character  to  minds 
under  his  tuition,  and  thoroughly 
grounded  his  pupils  in  the  true 
elements  of  letters  and  morals. 
Young  Phillips  had  other  high  ad- 
vantages for  improving  his  mind  and 
manners,  for  he  lived  in  the  house 
of  his  kinsman,  Samuel  Phillips, 
which  was  also  an  admirable  school 
for  youth.  The  master  of  the  mansion 
was  truly  a  great  man,  distinguished 
not  only  for  the  numerous  offices  he 
held  in  civil  and  political  life,  but  for 
his  ardent  desire  to  promote  the 
cause  of  religion  and  learning  in  the 
land,  believing  UuU  tho  permanency  qf 
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€ur  freedom  depended  upon  the  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge  amongst  the 
rising  generations.  His  father,  his 
uncle,  and  himself,  had  founded  an 
academy  for  the  great  ends  he  had 
in  view,  and  no  pains  or  expense 
were  spared  to  give  the  institution  a 
high  stand  amongst  literary  and 
scientific  seminaries.  Many  young 
men  were  permitted  to  Uve  in  his 
house,  and  he  took  so  deep  an  inter- 
est in  the  pupils  of  the  academy,  as 
constantly  to  keep  in  view  their  course 
of  study,  and  frequently  to  question 
them  on  the  subject.  In  these  dia- 
logues, he  used  the  choicest  language 
himself,  and  was  careful  to  correct 
the  youths  who  suffered  a  low,  inap- 
propriate, or  equivocal  word  or  ex- 
pression to  escape  them.  In  all  this, 
his  manner,  though  solemn,  was 
kind,  and  encouraged  the  most  timid 
to  answer  his  inquiries,  and  put  inter- 
rogatories with  freedom.  Mrs.  Phil- 
lips, his  lady,  was  of  still  more  im- 
portance to  those  under  their  care, 
than  her  husband.  She  possessed 
a  mind  cultivated  by  extensive  read- 
ing, and  manners  refined  by  early 
advantages,  and  a  long  acquaintance 
with  the  best  society.  She  was  blest 
with  a  fine  flow  of  spirits,  a  rich  ima- 
gination, an  affectionate  heart,  and 
acted  the  fond  and  anxious  mother  to 
all  under  her  roof,  or  within  the  reach 
of  her  care.  It  was  impossible  for  any 
one  to  live  with  her  a  month  without 
understanding  the  value  of  a  pure, 
elevated  and  polished  woman,  in  the 
education  of  men. 

Phillips  left  Andover  for  Cambridge 
in  1784;  and  while  at  college,  was 
conspicuous  for  manly  deportment 
and  orderly  conduct,  which  secures 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  all 
around — those  who  govern,  as  well 
as  those  who  obey.  In  1783,  he  left 
the  university  with  a  very  exalted 
reputation— a  man  of  principle  and  a 
Bcnolar;  having  had  assigned  to 
him  one  of  the  most  honorable  parts 
in  the  exercises  at  Commencement. 
After  leaving  Cambridge  he  entered 
the  office  of  the  late  judge  Dawes, 
and  read  law  for  three  years,  and 
was  then  admitted  to  the  Suffolk 
bar,  before  he  was  twenty-one  years 
of  age.  His  late  master  was  then  in 
full  practice,  and  with  a  kindness 
and  generosity  which  never  abated 
in  him  to  the  last  days  of  his  life, 
was  active  in  bringing  forward  his 


pupil  to  public  notice ;  and  the 
young  lawyer's  intelligence,  urbani- 
ty, industry  and  integrity,  were 
soon  rewarded  by  a  large  share  of 
professional  business.  He  was  not 
only  known  as  a  well  read  lawyer, 
but  had  a  very  high  reputation  for 
literary  attainments,  and  his  produc- 
tions fully  prove  that  he  was  in  ad- 
vance of  the  hteraiure  of  the  day. 
At  this  period,  the  French  writers 
had  corrupted  the  purity  of  English 
literaturb,  and  made  a  loose  and  ex- 
travagant style  the  most  popular— 
wholesome,  expressive,  and  legiti- 
mate words,  were  proscribed,  and 
others  of  a  new  coinage  substituted, 
which  gave  a  son  of  Harlequin  dress 
to  common  thoughts.  Mr.  Phillips, 
if  we  judge  from  his  compoations, 
was  not  carried  along  with  this  cur- 
rent in  the  fashion  otliterature ;  but 
scouted  the  nonsense  of  the  Delia 
Cruscan  school,   as    deleterious    in 

Erinciple,  and  false  in  taste.  In  1794, 
e  was  called  to  pronounce  an  of  ct- 
tion  before  the  inhabitants  of  Boston ; 
which  production  bears  the  finest 
marks  of  intellectual  vigor  and  cor- 
rect principles.  It  was  at  the  pre- 
cise time  when  Lafayette  was  lan- 
guishing in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz ; 
and  his  apostrophe  to  the  sufferer  in 
the  cause  of  liberty,  was  both  pathe- 
tic and  prophetic.  "  Fayette,"  said 
the  orator.  "  the  apostle  of  liberty, 
was  abandoned  by  the  people  whom 
he  saved,  and  became  a  victim  to 
despotic  cruelty  and  cowardice.  The 
damp,  poisonous  exhalations  of  a 
gloomy  dungeon,  now  incircle  and 
chill  that  bosom,  whose  philanthropy 
was  coextensive  with  the  universe, 
whose  patriotism  no  power  could  ex- 
tinguish, no  dangers  appal.  But, 
illuminated  by  the  rectitude  of  thy 
heart  and  the  magnanimity  of  thy 
virtue,  the  trickling  dews  of  thy 
prison  walls  shall  sparkle  with  more 
envianle  lustre,  than  the  most  lumin- 
ous diadem  that  glitters  on  the  brow 
of  the  haughtiest  emperor."  So  well 
was  this  address  received,  that  ex- 
tracts from  it  were  for  a  long  time 
going  the  ro  mds  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day ;  and  some  of  these  ex- 
tracts have  a  permanent  place  in  our 
school  books,  as  models  for  our 
youth. 

This  year,  1794,  Mr.  Phillips  was 
married  to  Miss  Sally  Walley,  daugh- 
ter of  Thomas  Walley,  Esq.,  a  rs- 
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spectable  and  wealthy  merchant,  for 
many  years  a  selectman  of  the  town 
of  Boston.  They  had  a  numerous 
family  of  children,  eight  of  whom 
survived  him— five  sons  and  three 
daughters. 

In  the  year  1800,  the  population  of 
Boston  had  so  much  increased,  that 
it  was  found  necessary  to  petition 
the  legislature  to  establish  a  munici- 
pal court  of  criminal  jurisdiction  for 
the  county  of  Suifolk.  The  supreme 
judicial  court,  and  the  common  pleas, 
had  become  burdened  by  the  numer- 
ous entries  on  the  criminal  side  of 
the  docket,  and  parties  in  civil  ac- 
tions suffered  tedious  delays,  while 
the  courts  were  engaged  in  gaol  de- 
hvery.  The  prayer  of  the  petitioners 
was  heard,  and  a  court  was  created. 
Judge  Minot,  a  gentleman  alike  dis- 
tinzuiahed  for  his  learning,  talents 
and  humanity,  was  appomted  the 
first  judge  of  the  municipal  court. 
The  good  people  of  Boston  having 
often  neard  of  the  hearllessness  of  a 
public  prosecutor,  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  bringing  offenders  to  justice 
for  a  long  ume,  were  disposed  to 
keep  this  office  in  their  own  hands ; 
and  this  was,  at  that  time  made  a 
feature  of  the  bill  for  establishing  the 
court.  They  looked  around  uiem 
for  a  man  of  talents  and  benevolent 
disposition — one  who  knew  what 
was  due  to  public  iustice,  and  know- 
ing, would  be  able  and  willing  to 
vindicate  the  insulted  majesty  of  the 
laws,  but  one  who,  at  the  same  time, 
would  have  some  feelings  of  com- 
passion, amidst  the  pride  of  office. 
All  eyes  were  turned  upon  Mr.  Phil- 
lips, and  he  was  annually  elected 
town  advocate,  until,  from  a  pres- 
sure of  other  business,  he  declined 
being  a  candidate  for  the  offic& 

In  1803,  he  was  chosen  to  represent 
his  native  town  in  the  general  court. 
In  this  situation  he  was  at  once 
noticed  by  the  old  members,  and 
took  a  prominent  part  m  their  deli- 
berations, though  it  was  not  common 
for  young  men  to  come  forward  in 
debate  the  first  year  of  their  legisla- 
tive course,  but  he  was  nrged  to  do 
it  by  his  best  friends.  He  was  not 
permitted  by  his  constituents  to  re- 
main in  the  popular  branch  of  the 
government,  for  their  fondness  tor 
ira,  raiseil  him  the  next  year  to  a 
seat  at  the  senate  board,  a  place 
which  be  kept  until  his  death,  by 


twenty  successive  elections ;  and  for 
ten  of  these  vears,  he  was  chosen 
president  of  that  honorable  body— 
an  office  which  he  sustained,  in  the 
conflict  of  party  times,  with  dignity, 
ability  and  impartiality,  as  his  politi- 
cal opponents  have  acknowledged, 
in  the  most  flattering  terms  of  anec- 
tion  and  respect. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Phillips  was  appointed 
a  judge  of  the  court  of  common 
pleas,  by  Governor  Gore,  and  held 
the  office  until  that  court  was  abol- 
ished for  one  difierently  constituted. 
He  was  popular  as  a  judge;  bis 
manner  of  trying  a  cause  was  fair 
and  gentlemanly,  without  any  of 
that  pettv,  vexatious  exercise  of 
power,  which  we  have  sometimes 
seen  in  former  days,  merely  to  show 
that  such  power  existed ;  and  the  bar 
placed  great  confidence  in  his  deci- 
sions, and  always  spoke  of  the 
sounaness  of  his  law,  as  well  as  the 
courtesy  of  his  manner.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  convention 
called  to  revise  the  constitution  of 
Massachusetts,  in  1820.  That  body 
contained  men,  and  not  a  few  of 
them,  of  the  first  talents  in  our 
country — thorough  bred  politicians 
and  civilians,  physicians  and  divines 
of  note,  enlightened  merchants)  and 
intelligent  country  gentlemen— still 
Mr.  Phillips  held  a  distinguished 
rank  in  that  august  body  ;  and  in 
their  debates  was  conspicuous  for  a 
knowledge  of  constitutional  law,  and 
a  deep  acquaintance  with  the  feel- 
ings, habits,  and  wishes  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Massachusetts. 

He  was  not  only  identified  with 
the  politics  of  the  time,  but  with  ths 
letters  and  science  of  the  age.  For 
more  than  twenty  years  he  was  a 
trustee  of  Phillips  Academy^  at  An* 
dover,  and  entered  warmly  mto  tho 
welfare  of  that  institution.  He  re- 
membered how  sweet  were  the  early 
springs  of  knowledge  which  he 
drank  there,  and  he  spared  no  pains 
to  keep  the  fountains  open,  that  pure 
waters  might  flow  for  ages,  to  glad- 
den successive  generations.  In  1812, 
he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  cor- 

E oration  of  Harvard  University,  and 
ept  his  seat  at  the  board  unul  his 
decease.  This  is  an  office  of  high 
responsibility,  and  it  requu^s  numer- 
ous and  varied  acquirements  to  dis- 
charge it  properly.  An  impulse  and 
direction  must  be  given  to  young 
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men  in  the  pursuit  of  letters  and 
acience ;  a  liberal  and  impartial 
spirit  should  be  found  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  academic  honors ;  and  a  true 
mean  between  parsimony  and  profu- 
sion must /be  discovered  in  the  man- 
agement and  use  of  their  funds.  The 
public  are  interested  in  all,  and  are 
watching  every  'hinc  which  relates 
to  the  duties  ot  chat  body.  To  hold 
this  office  for  eleven  years,  without 
censure  from  any  quarter,  as  he  did, 
is  no  small  praise.  It  would  be  use- 
less, and  certainly  tedious,  to  enu- 
merate the  various  offices  held  by 
Mr.  Phillips— such  as  president  of  a 
bank,  trustee  or  director  of  several 
pecuniary,  religious  and  benevolent 
msiitutions,  in  which  he  was  ex- 
iremely  useful  to  society;  but  the 
faithful  discharge  of  all  these  duties 
go  to  show  his  readiness  in  transact- 
mg  business.  Yet,  with  all  these 
duties,  he  never  seemed  to  be  a  hur- 
ried, bustling  man,  but  one  who  had 
leisure  on  hand.  All  this  was  ac- 
complished by  method,  most  surely; 
but  the  stiffness  which  men  of  great 
exactness  generally  assume,  was 
never  discovered  in  his  course  of 
labors.    He  seemed  to  be 

"  Led  by  loms  rule,  thai  guidcj,  bat  nut  can- 

strAina ; 
"  H«   II II  mil  M   won   through  h«ppiuM«  Umui 

PAIII»." 

In  1822,  the  city  flovemment  was 
about  to  be  established,  and  one  at- 
tempt had  been  made  to  elect  a  may- 
or, without  success.  Mr.  Phillips 
was  solicited  to  stand  a  candidate, 
in  order  to  heal  all  dissentions ;  ana 
after  much  persuasion  he  consented, 
and  was  almost  unanimously  elected 
to  the  office.  This  was  a  responsible 
and  difficult  situation.  A  great  body 
of  the  citizens,  a  minority  it  is  true, 
but  a  powerful  one,  was  still  fond 
of  the  old  patriarchical  system  of  the 
selectmen,  under  which  they  had 
prospered  for  so  many  years,  and 
were  fearful  of  the  change.  Others, 
believing  that  the  old  government 
was  too  imbecile  for  so  large  a  mass 
of  population,  as  were  at  this  time 
the  innabitants  of  Boston,  cried  out 
boldly  for  reform,  and  energetic 
measures.  The  city  charter  although 
an  instrument  drawn  with  no  ordina- 
ry skill  and  care,  yet  was  found  de- 
ficient in  many  thinn,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  when  we  consi- 
der the  wants  of  such  a  population, 


so  long  indulged  with  every  nicety  of 
muniapal  regulation  and  care.  la 
carrying  this  charter  into  effect,  the 
mayor  adopted  the  wisest  course. 
He  took  for  his  guide  in  all  things^ 
the  maxim,  "/n  medio  tutissimuM 
ibis"  Although  he  took  no  bold 
step,  yet  he  never  shrunk  from  that 
responsiblity  his  judgment  deemed 
necessary  to  carry  the  intentions  of 
the  people  into  effect.  Such  was  the 
general  confidence,  at  that  time,  in 
his  taste  and  juagment,  that  he 
could  have  directecT pretty  much  as 
he  pleased,  in  regard  to  the  mode  in 
which  the  mayor  was  hereafter  to 
hea  r  the  forms  of  office.  Some  people 
were  anxious  for  something  of  the 
show  and  pomp  of  other  maj^ors,  as 
a  necessary  niean  for  enforcing  au- 
thority. Others  seemed  to  dread  a 
departure  fVom  simplicity,  thinking 
that  our  liberties  consisted,  in  a  great 
measure,  in  primitive  forms.  He 
took  his  own  course,  and  such  aa 
one  as  good  sense  dictated ;  and  we 
are  thereby  probably  saved,  for  agea^ 
from  witnessing  the  trappings  of  a 
lord  mayor's  day^  or  any  loss  of  time 
at  the  annual  organization  of  the  city 
government  (a) 

If  he  did  not  do  all  in  this  new  of- 
fice the  reformers  could  require  of 
him,  still  he  committed  no  errors  in 
the  course  of  his  duty,  laid  down  no 
false  principles,  nor  made  any  mis- 
calculation to  involve  the  city  in  debt 
or  difficulty.  The  enlightened  and 
energetic  successor  of  Mr.  Phillips, 
in  examining  the  course  which  haa 
been  purau^  by  his  predecessor, 
bore  testimony  to  his  exertions  ana 
prudence,  by  candidly  stating  that 
"it  was  impossible  for  him,  after 
having  examined-  the  records  of  the 
city,  to  refrain  from  expressing  the 
sense  he  entertained  of  the  services 
of  the  high  and  honorable  individual 
who  haa  filled  the  chair  of  the  dty 
during  the  past  year,  as  well  as  of 
those  of  the  wise,  prudent  and  faith- 
ful citizens,  who  composed,  during 
that  period,  the  city  council."  "  The 
first  administration,"  says  he,  '*  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  prosperity 
of  our  city  deep,  simI  on  right  princi- 
ples ;  ana  whatever  success  may  at- 
tend those  who  come  after  tnem, 
they  will  be  largely  indebted  for  it  to 
the  wisdom  vni  fidelity  of  their  pre- 
decessors." 

As  a  speaker,  Mr.  Phillips   was 
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clear,  fordbk^  conciliatory  and  hidi- 
cioiiB ;  his  voice  wai  strong,  witnout 
harshness,  and  bis  words  flowed 
without  any  extraordinary  effort  If 
he  never  ^ave  any  wonaerfnl  speci- 
men of  eloquence,  he  certainly  never 
mortified  his  friends  by  a  failure 
in  debate,  so  often  the  misfortune 
amongst  those  who  sometimes  reach 
the  sublime.  He  was  not  unfre- 
quently,  in  the  course  of  a  week, 
called  to  make  speeches  before  seve- 
ral different  bodies  of  men,  on  va- 
rious subjects,  political,  commercial, 
financial,  philanthropic  or  religious ; 
and  at  all  times,  he  was  listened  to 
with  profound  attention  and  plea- 
sure ;  and  probably,  no  cotemporary 
of  any  standing,  in  a  moment  of 
rivalry,  could  say  to  him,  "  my  tid- 
vice  is  OB  often  joUowtd  as  yours — 
and  the  influence  you  have,  I  have 
also*' 

In  politics  he  was  fixed,  but  not 
stern;  wary,  but  not  suspicious; 
courteous  in  manner,  but  unyielding 
in  principle — his  independence  never 
approximated  to  rudeness,  nor  could 
his  condescension  be  mistaken  for 
fear.  His  political  friends  and  op- 
posers  knew  where  to  find  him,  and 
the  former  never  feared  that  he 
would  trim  for  popularity,  nor  the 
latter  ever  led  to  suspect  that  he 
might  be  seduced  by  flattery  or  the 
ITomise  of  rewards.  Of  course  he 
was  loved  by  many,  and  respected 
by  those  who  could  not  ask  to  share 
his  affections.  His  extensive  popu- 
larity, which  lasted  through  more 
than  twenty  years,  reflects  as  much 
honor  on  his  constituents  as  on  him- 
8elf--it  proves  that  public  opinion 
has  a  regard  to  virtues  as  well  as 
talents,  for  there  were  men  of  equal 
or  superior  abilities  around  him,  who, 
during  this  period,  felt  all  the  fluctu- 
ations of  public  caprice.  The  peo- 
ple are  as  quick  to  fathom  the  heart, 
as  the  head  of  a  public  man  (  and 
they  prize  the  virtues  of  the  former, 
as  well  as  the  powers  of  the  latter.* 

*  In  Um  ■atnmn  of  1814,  when  iivt  oele!<rate<* 
eofiTenilon  at  Hanford  wm  prnpitMil,  Mr.  Pliiilip» 
waa  Pmliien-  of  liw  8«nale  of  MaMaehtiwtiB  ;  ii 
«M  IMO  fod  bf  'Jt«  IcfMainn  of  itial  common- 
««Mlih  th  It  •  eirewUr  IcMr  •xplaliiing  iht  olijecu 
of  that  CanTcnlion,  tlfntd  by  the  Presl.lrnt  of  iht 
Sonatr  ami  Speaker  of  the  Heaw  of  R«.  n>*enuii7M 
•hoald  be  wnt  to  the  cxceuitvea  of  each  of  ih«  K«w. 
A  form  of  a  cirouUr  waa  <lrAwn 


Entl 

and  browftn  to  Mr.  Phillipa  for  bis  ncnaiurc. 
which  Matad  the  "nneral  obicrta  of  the  propoacd 
•onfaranoa  to  be,  llrat,  to  deliberate  opoti  the 
aaic«n  ID  which  the  Eaatero  wetion  of  ihe 
Oaioa  haifi— 1  bgrUxwMa*  of  *b*  «Vi  •nd 


Mr.  Phillips  was  often  solicited  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibihty 
of  executor,  administrator  or  trustee, 
of  widows'  and  orphans'  property— 
the  opinion  of  a  dying  parent  is  al- 
ways sincere,  and  often  speaks  vol- 
umes of  confidence  in  a  single  line. 
Sometimes  he  was  prevailed  on  to 
assume  these  offices,  and  not  unfre* 

auently  extended  the  duties  of  guar- 
ian  into  the  care  of  a  parent ;  and 
so  carefully  managed  nis  steward- 
ship, that  when  called  to  give  up  his 
five  talents,  they  were  found  to  be 
ten.  His  gifts  and  charities  were  to 
the  fiill  extent  of  his  means,  which 
were  very  considerable ;  when  he 
had  no  more  to  bestow,  he  set  about 
awakening  a  spirit  of  liberelitj  in  his 
more  opulent  friends,  to  consider  the 
cause,  and  was  by  them,  from  the 
force  of  his  character,  without  ar- 
rangement or  stipulation,  virtually 
made  the  almoner  of  their  munifi- 
cence. They  trusted  his  heart  and 
judgment,  for  they  knew  he  had  no 
little  or  romantic  views,  but  reasoned 
as  he  should  do  from  the  nature  of 
the  case. 

He  was  not  less  vahiohlc  in  pri- 
vate than  public  life,  as  a  son,  a  hus- 
band, and  a  father.  In  the  first  rela- 
tion, as  a  son,  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  showing  his  gratitude  almost  from 
his  cradle  to  his  grave,  for  his  excel- 
lent mother  died  but  a  few  months 
before  him,  and  he  knew  and  felt 
how  much  she  enjoved  his  success 
and  how  thankful  she  was  to  Hea 
ven  for  giving  her  such  a  son 
There  is  a  double  charm  in  prosperity 
and  distinction,  when  the  light  of  liie 
and  prosperity  can  be  thrown  back 
on  those  from  whom  we  are  doecend- 
ed,  as  well  as  forward  upon  our  de- 
scendants. He  was  a  good  husband 
and  kind  father,  and  loved  his  fire- 
side(6) — an  uncommon  case  for  a 
public  man — ^more  than  the  noise  of 
the  commitia,  or  the  animating  con- 
tentions of  the  forum.  He  who  wor- 
ships with  high  admiration  and  sin- 
cere devotion,  the  Jupiter  of  the  capi- 
tal, is  seldom  yery  tnie  to  the  house- 

which  tbeie  U  too  mnch  rvaaon  to  b«li«rc  will 
thicken  round  them  in  iu  orofreta,  ami  to  d«*tac, 
if  pracliwble,  mcMni  of  arcuritj  ami  defence, 
which  majr  be  eomiftetil  wi<h  the  preaervaiion 
of  their  raaonrera  from  trial  ruin  atwl  adapted  to 
iheir  local  ■iliiaiion,  muiuil  relaiiont  and  habiia." 
He  atoted,  that  he  ahou  d  not  sign  this  cireiiiar 
nnleaa  the  word*  *'  aod  not  repiif  naiil  to  tbeir  obU* 
fationt  ai  members  of  Uie  L'luon,"  wer«  addtd 
and  thit  l.i«t  phrue  waa  aecordinfir  lairodncwl 
iioo  the  ciraaltf. 
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hold  goda.  The  constant  incense 
offered  ilie  former,  takes  away  iSe 
taste  for  the  unleavened  cakes  famil- 
iarly ijiven  the  latter.  It  was  not  so 
witn  hiin— duty  did  not  keep  him  so 
much  abroad,  nor  ambition  so  entire- 
ly confine  him  to  the  study,  as  to 
exclude  his  wife  and  children  from 
the  cares,  care88es,  and  instructions 
of  the  father  of  his  family.  If  histo- 
ry has  not  much  to  do  with  these 
amiable  traits  of  character,  memory 
cherishes  them  until  herself  be  dead. 
Death  came  suddenly  upon  him,  but 
did  not  find  him  unprepared,  for  he 
led  a  religious  as  well  as  a  moral 
life.  He  made  no  canting  parade  of 
piety,  but  his  faith  was  steadfast, 
deep  and  lively;  and  from  the  death 
of  his  mother,  there  was  more  than  a 
commonly  serious  train  of  thought 
in  his  letters  and  conversation.  As 
a  professor  of  religion,  he  was  al- 
ways attentive  to  the  duties  of  a 
Christian ;  but  there  are  often  mo- 
ments before  our  dissolution,  in 
which  there  is  a  solemn  concentra- 
tion of  feehnff  and  thinking,  the 
cause  of  whicli  no  reasoning  can 
explain,  and  no  seer  has  ever  yet 
disclosed.  Indeed,  it  is  not  singular 
that  the  last  impressions  of  a  man 
should   be  religious,  who  learned  to 

Cray  as  he  learned  his  alphabet,  in 
is  mother's  arms,  and  at  school 
was  as  careful  to  commit  his  biblical 
lesson  as  to  retain  his  classical  ex- 
ercise. 

Without  going  back  to  an  early 
period  of  our  history,  we  find  two 
classes  of  men  to  whom  we  owe 
much — the  first,  those  wlio  com- 
menced and  fought  out  the  revolu- 
tionary struggle,  and  those  who 
came  in  afterwards,  to  build  up  our 
admirable  forms  of  government,  and 
rear  our  free  institutions,  by  their 
opinions,  their  pens,  and  their  ex- 
emplary conduct.  Of  the  latter 
class  was  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir. He  came  into  public  notice 
when  every  thing  relating  to  our 
common  country  was  on  trial,  and 
other  nations  were  watching  the  re- 
sult of  the  experiment  He  who 
successfully  combatted  an  error,  or 
advanced  a  sound  argument  in  favor 
of  the  true  course  of  thines.  de- 
serves as  much  as  he  who  wielded  a 
a  word  to  drive  an  enemy  from  our 
shores,  and  held  it  drawn  to  prevent 
his  return.     To  do  justice  to  the 


many  must  be  the  great  taak  of  the 
historian,  but  to  record  an  indivi- 
dual's  snare  is  proper,  for  it  fairly 
makes  an  item  in  the  computation  of 
character 

He  died  on  the  29th  of  May,  1823, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  of  a 
disease  of  the  heart.  He  had  at- 
tended in  his  place  in  the  senate  the 
day  before,  and  assisted,  a  senior 
member,  in  the  arrangement  of  that 
body,  and  after  the  organization, 
went  to  church  to  hear  the  election 
sermon  and  other  relijp:ious  exercises. 
In  the  course  of  the  following  night 
he  was  so  unwell  as  to  require  the 
attendance  of  a  physician,  and  in 
the  morning,  he,  for  a  short  time, 
appeared  relieved,  but  about  nine 
o  clock  the  spasms  returned,  and  he 
breathed  his  last.  The  news  of  his 
death  cast  a  gloom  over  the  city. 
The  senate,  on  the  annunciation  of 
the  melancholy  tidings  passed  re- 
solves declaring  their  deep  regret  for 
the  loss  the  community  had  sustain- 
ed, and  their  high  veneration  for  hiH 
character.(c)  The  city  council  nii- 
ticed  his  demise  with  the  deepest 
emotions  of  grief,  and  profound  re- 
spect for  his  memory  ;  and  every 
public  office  in  the  city  was  a  place 
of  lamentation  for  his  death — so  sud- 
den, so  premature,  and  at  such  a 
moment  of  usefulness.  The  funeral 
honors  of  a  public  man  are  as  transi- 
tory as  the  report  of  the  minute  guns 
requh-ed  on  the  occasion;  but  when 
the  public  shed  a  tear  at  the  good 
man's  departure,  it  drops  on  the 
page  of  history,  for  the  eye  of  pos- 
terity, and  they  dwell  upon  it  morti 
than  on  the  loftiest  eulogium  of  in^ 
terested  friends,  made  ever  so  charm- 
ingly. The  clamorous  notes  of  fame, 
breathed  over  the  conqueror's  bier, 
have  no  music  in  them  to  a  distant 
age,  unless  some  high  moral  excel- 
lence marked  his  course.  It  is  vir- 
tue alone  which  is  indestructible. 

NOTES. 

(a)  "  Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemtn 
of  the  Board  of  Selectmen : 
The  members  of  the  city  council 
acknowledge  their  obligations  to  you, 
for  the  attention  and  care  which  you 
have  bestowed  in  all  the  arrange- 
ments made  for  their  accommoda 
tion.  They  tender  their  thanks  for 
the  friendly  and  respectful  senti- 
ments   expressea    in    the  address 
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which  accompanied  ihe  delivery  of 
the  ancient  act  of  incorporatiou  of 
the  town,  and  the  recent  charter  of 
the  city. 

During  the  short  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  1  was  elected  to  the 
office,  the  duties  of  which  I  have 
now  solemnly  undertaken  to  dis- 
charge, to  the  best  of  my  ability,  I 
have  devoted  such  portion  oli  lime  as 
I  could  command,  to  examine  the 
I  records  of  your  proceedings,  with  the 
I  able  assistance  which  your  chair- 
man most  readily  afforded  me,  and 
tbey  lurnish  full  evidence  of  the  abili- 
ty. diUgence  and  integrity  of  those 
wfio  have  been  justly  denominated 
the  Fathers  of  the  Town. 

Gentlemen — Vou  will  now  be  re- 
lieved from  labors,  the  weight  of 
which  can  only  be  duly  estmiated 
by  those  excellent  citizens  who  pre- 
ceded you  in  office.  You  retire  with 
the  consciousness  of  important  du- 
ties faithfully  and  honorably  dis- 
charged. Our  best  wishes  attend 
you.  Whether  engaged  in  public 
employments  or  private  pursuits, 
mav  you  be  useful  and  prosperous, 
ana  long  continue  your  exertions  to 
advance  the  interest  and  honor  of 
our  city. 

Gentlemen  <if  Uu  City  Council : 

The  expenence  of  nearly  two  cen- 
turies has  borne  ample  testimony  to 
the  wisdom  of  those  institutions 
which  our  ancestors  established  fur 
the  management  of  their  municioal 
concerns.  Most  of  the  towns  in  this 
commonwealth  may  probably  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  those 
salutary  regulations  for  an  unlimited 
series  of  years.  But  the  great  in- 
crease of  populadon  in  the  town  of 
Boston,  has  made  it  necessary  for 
the  legislature  frequently  to  enact 
statutes  of  local  operation,  to  ena- 
ble the  inhabitants  successfully  to 
conduct  their  affair ;  and  at  the  last 
session,  with  a  promptness  which 
claims  our  gratitude,  upon  the  ap- 
plication of  the  town,  granted  the 
charter  which  invests  it  with  the 
powers  and  immunities  of  a  city. 
Those  who  have  attended  to  the  in- 
conveniences under  which  we  have 
labored,  will  not  attribute  this  appli- 
cation to  an  eager  thirst  for  novelty, 
or  restless  desire  of  innovation.  The 
most  intelUgent  and  experienced  of 
oiur  citizens  have,  for  a  long  period. 


meditated  a  change,  and  e.xerted  their 
influence  to  efi'ect  it  Difference  oi 
opinion  must  be  expected,  and  mu- 
tual concessions  made  in  all  cases, 
where  the  interest  of  a  large  com- 
munity is  to  be  accommodated.  The 
precise  form  in  which  this  charter  is 
presented,  may  not  be  acceptable  to 
all,  but  its  provisions  have  met  the 
approbation  of  a  large  msjority  and 
it  will  receive  the  support  of  every 
good  citizen. 

Those  who  encourage  hopes  that 
can  never  ha  realized,  and  those  who 
indulge  unreasonable  apprehensions, 
because  this  instrument  is  not  fram- 
ed agreeably  to  their  wishes,  will  br 
ben£:fited  by  reflecting  how  much 
more  our  social  happiness  depends 
upon  other  causes,  than  the  provi- 
sions of  a  charter.  Purity  of  man- 
ners,^ general  diffusion  of  knowledge, 
and  strict  attention  to  the  education 
of  the  young — above  all,  a  firm 
practical  belief  of  that  divine  revela- 
tion, which  has  affixed  the  penalty 
of  unceasing  anguish  to  vice,  and 
promised  to  virtue  rewards  of  inter- 
minable duration,  will  counteract  the 
evils  of  any  form  of  government. 
While  the  love  of  order,  benevolent 
affection,  and  christian  piety,  distin- 
guish, as  they  have  done,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  they  may  enjoy  the 
highest  blessings  under  a  charter 
with  so  few  imperfections,  as  that 
which  the  wisdom  of  our  legislature 
has  sanctioned. 

To  enter  upon  the  administration 
of  this  government,  by  the  invitation 
of  our  fellow  citizens,  we  are  this 
day  assembled.  When  I  look  around 
and  observe  gentlemen  of  the  highest 
standing,  and  most  active  employ- 
ments, devoting  their  talents  and  ex- 
perience to  assist  in  the  commence- 
ment of  this  arduous  business,  in 
common  with  ray  fellow  ciuzcns,  I 
appreciate  most  highly  their  elevated 
and  patriotic  motives.  1  well  know, 
gentlemen,  the  great  sacrifice  of  time, 
of  ease,  and  of  emolument,  which 
you  make,  in  assuming  this  burden. 
It  shall  be  my  constant  study  to  light- 
en it  by  every  means  in  my  power. 
In  my  official  intercourse,  I  shall  not 
encumber  you  with  unnecessary 
forms,  or  encroach  upon  your  time 
by  prolix  dissertations.  In  all  the 
communications  which  the  charter 
remiires  me  to  make,  conciseness 
and  brevity  will  be  carefully  auidied. 
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I  will  detain  you  no  longer  from  the 
discharge  of  the  important  duties 
which  now  devolve  ui>on  you,  than 
to  invite  you  to  unite  in  beseeching 
the  Father  of  Lights,  without  whose 
blessing  all  exertion  is  fruitless,  and 
whose  grace  alone  can  give  efficacy 
to  the  councils  of  human  wisdom,  to 
enlighten  and  guide  our  deliberations 
with  the  influence  of  His  holy  spirit, 
and  then  we  cannot  fail  to  promote 
the   best    interests    of   our    fellow 


(6)  Mr.  Phillips  to  kia  Son,  about 
fifiten  years  of  age,  then  absent  at 
school,  on  the  deaih  qf  his  Grand- 
mother 

"  Boston,  March  1st,  1823. 
My  Deak  Son— Your  honored 
grandmother  was,  on  Thursday 
morninsr,  about  half  past  9  o'clock, 
released  from  a  world  of  trial  and 
discipline,  and,  as  we  humbly  trust, 
through  the  merits  of  her  Redeemer, 
received  to  the  enjoyment  of  that 
happiness,  which  Goa  has  gracious- 
ly promised  to  the  faithful  followers  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  She,  my  dear 
son,  had  lived  a  long  and  v«ry  exem- 
I  piary  life;  but  the  near  approach 
of  that  period,  when  she  must 
appear  in  the  presence  of  her  Maker 
and  her  Judge,  filled  her  mind  with 
awe  and  dread.  She  urged  upon  us 
all,  and  frequently,  the  indispensable 
importance  of  preparing  for  the  great 
cliange  of  worlds.  Now,  my  dear 
son,  you  have  not  received  the  bene- 
fit, wnichj  I  trust,  the  actual  view  of 
vour  expiring  grand  parent  would 
nave  produced,  yet  you  may  recol- 
lect all  the  admonitions  and  advice 
she  has  g[iven  you.  She  daily  car- 
ried you  m  the  arms  of  faith  and 
prayer  to  the  Throne  of  Grace,  This 
she  no  more  docs  in  this  world. 
Pray,  therefore,  daily  to  God,  for  his 
blessing  and  direction  in  every  pur- 
suit. Read  your  Bible  also,  every 
day,  and  frequently  repeat  those 
hymns  which  you  have  committed 
to  memory.  It  gave  her  great  com- 
fort and  support  in  the  near  view 
of  death,  to  repeat  such  hymns  as 
she  had  probably  learned  more  than 
seven tv  years  since.  You  may  be 
called  m  a  short  time — if  prepared,  it 
cannot  be  too  soon.  In  the  mean  time, 
Providence  has  directed  us,  while  on 
earth,  to  be  active  and  diligent  in  the 
discharge  of  duty. 


Apply,  therefore,  to  your  stodiei 
closely,  that  if  your  life  shall  be  pro- 
longea,  you  may  occupy  some  situa- 
tion in  which  you  may  benefit  socie- 
ty and  promote  your  own  welfare. 
The  most  important  hours  are  now 
passing,  both  as  it  respects  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future  life.  Be  studious, 
be  virtuous,  and  God  will  bless  you. 

Tliis  is  the  prayer  of  your  afieciion- 
ate  father,  John  Philups.'* 

(c)  "  The  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate, appointed  to  consider  what  mea- 
sures It  would  be  proper  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  adopt,  to  testify  their  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  Hon.  John 
Phillips,  have  had  the  subject  under 
consideration,  and  respectfully  re- 
port the  following  resolutions  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Senate : 

Whereas  it  has  pleased  Almighty 
God  to  remove,  by  sudden  death,  the 
Hon.  John  Phillips,  a  member  of 
the  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts ;  therefore 

Resolved,  that  while  the  members 
of  the  Senate  bow  with  submission 
to  the  Divine  will,  they  feel  it  to  be 
their  duty  publicly  to  expres&  and  to 
place  upon  their  records,  the  high 
sense  they  entertain  for  the  ur6ant^ 
integrity,  and  wisdom  of  their  de- 
ceased colleague;  and  of  the  great 
regard  that  is  due  to  his  memory,  for 
lonff  and  valuable  services  in  many 
public  offices  of  great  responsibility 
and  honor,  and  more  especially  for  the 
distinguished  ability  with  which  for 
a  series  of  years,  he  has  discharged 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  Senate 
of  this  Commonwealth. 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the 
Senate  sincerely  sympathize  with 
the  family  and  relatives  of  the  de- 
ceased, in  this  most  afflicting  event : 
and  in  token  of  their  respect,  will  at- 
tend his  funeral. 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  this 
board  will  wear  crape  on  the  i^t 
arm,  during  the  session,  as  a  mark 
of  esteem  for  their  departed  friend." 

The  City  Council  of  Boston  passed 
several  resolutions,  expressing  their 
sense  of  the  pubhc  loss  by  the  "  de- 
cease of  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  late 
Mayor  of  the  City,  a  gentleman  for 
many  years  distinguished  for  his  ta- 
lents, integrity  ana  public  services." 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  President 
and  Fellows  of  Harvard  Coll^ge^ 
June,  3,  182i,  it  was 
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Voted,  that  this  corporation  re- 
•MTe,  with  deep  sensibility,  the 
Boiice  of  the  sudden  death  of  their 
late  respected  collea^e,  the  Hon. 
John  Phillips,  and  cherish  a  sincere 
and  affectionate  recollection  of  his 
eminent  virtues,  qualities  and  services, 
as  a  member  of  this  board  for  a  suc- 
cession of  years ;  that  they  feel  a  real 
regret  in  being  deprived  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  his  talents  and  labors  in 
the  execution  of  their  tnist,  and  take 
this  occasion  of  their  earliest  meeting 
after  his  decease,  to  express  their 
condolence  with  his  bereaved  family ; 
and  that  in  respect  to  his  memory, 
they  will  attend  his  funeral. 

(Signed)    John  T.  Kiucland, 
Prendent." 

Phiup,  Sachem  of  Po-ka-no-ket 
commonly  called  King  of  the  Wam- 
pB-no-ags,  b^an  his  reign  in  1657, 
as  successor  to  his  brother  Alexander, 
who  died  in  a  lit  of  rage,  at  the  indig- 
nity offered  him  b  v  being  surprised  by 
Winslow  and  a  few  men  under  his 
command,  and  brought  before  the 
council  at  Plymouth,  to  answer  the 
charges  of  conspiring  against  the 
£ngUsh.  The  precise  age  of  Philip 
is  not  known,  but  at  the  death  of  his 
brother,  he  was  a  great  warrior.  In 
1662,  he  went  to  Plymouth,  and  re- 
newed his  treaty  with  the  colony. 
This  was  a  master  stroke  of  policv, 
Sar  there  can  be  but  very^  little  doubt 
of  his  intention,  at  that  time,  to  break 
his  faith  as  soon  as  plans  were  ripe : 
he  made  lonjg  journeys  to  numerous 
tribes  of  Indians,  inhaoiting  the  coun- 
try from  the  St.  Lawrence,  to  the 
Ohio.  He  urged  them  to  assist  him  in 
striking  one  decisive  blow.  He  caused 
Sausaman's  death,  for  having  given 
notice  of  a  conspiracy  among  the  In- 
dians, to  make  an  attack  upon  Plym- 
outh. Pbihp  was  brought  oy  force  to 
Che  court,  and  examined,  but  nothing 
could  be  made  out  against  him. 
Shortly  after,  Sausaman^  death  was 
brought  home  to  three  Indians,  and 
they  were  executed  at  Plymouth  by 
order  of  the  council.  One  of  them  was 
a  bosom  friend  to  Philip.  The  indig- 
nity ofiered  the  king  of  the  Wampa- 
noags,  now  kindled  up  a  spirit  of 
intense  revenge  in  his  soul,  and  he 
threw  off  the  mask,  not  even  deny- 
ing that  Sausaman's  death  was  by 
his  order.  He  now  whetted  his  toma- 
hawk and  scalpingknifiB,  and  began 
the  work  of  desolation.  For  more 
V0L.IIL   3*7 


than  three  years,  he  carried  fire  and 
massacre  tnrough  most  of  the  prin- 
cipal settlements  in  New-England. 
Tne  pilfTiras  saw  their  danger,  and 
ihey  mane  a  mighty  effort  for  exist- 
ence. They  drew  Philip  from  his  coun- 
try—thousands  of  Indians  were  slain, 
still  the  contest  continued  till  August 
12, 1776,  when  Philip  was  slain  by  an 
Indian,  under  the  command  of  Colo- 
nel Church.  This  was  hailed  as  the 
most  auspicious  event  in  the  annals 
of  the  colonies.  He  was  then  con- 
sidered as  an  enemy  and  as  a  merci- 
less savage,  to  be  dreaded  for  his  tal- 
ents, and  his  prowess,  but  now,  tha 
philosopher  looks  upon  him  as  a  pro- 
found statesman,  and  a  high  souled" 
patriot,,  who  died  in  the  defence  of  hia^ 
country.  His  death  broke  up  all  the 
concert  of  action  among  the  difierent 
tribes,  and,  although  the  frontiers- 
were  afterward  annoyed  by  the  hos- 
tile excursions  of  Indians,  still  the 
annihilation  of  the  whole  was  not 
feared.  The  wars  of  Philip  have  been 
celebrated  in  verse  under  the  title 
of  "Ya-raoy-den,"  byEastbumand. 
Sands,  which  is  a  poem  of  singular 
taste  and  beauty. 

Sir  Wiluam  Phipps.  who  rankt 
among  the  first  of  self-educated  men, 
that  have  made  their  way  to  fortune 
by  their  own  exertions,  was  bom  at 
Pcmaquid  in  the  District  of  Maine, 
on  the  2d  day  of  February  in  the  year 
1650.  He  was  one  of  26  childien, 
20  of  whom  were  sons.  He  had  the 
misfortune,  to  lose  his  father  when 
quite  young,  and  was  obliged  to  seek 
hie  fortune  without  a  fiieiMl  or  guide. 
He  became  an  apprentice  to  a  ship 
carpenter.and  when  free  set  up  awhile 
for  himself.  Hearing  from  those  who 
came  to  his  part  of  the. country,  that 
a  Spanish  ship  had  been,  sunk  near 
the  Bahamas,  and  that  an  immense 
Quantity  of  gold  was  in  her,  his  mind 
dwelt  night  and  day,  upon  a  plan  for 
raising  her^  so  far,  as  to  get  at  the  mo- 
ney. Until  he  was  nearly  twenty 
years  of  age.  he  could  neither  read  nor 
write,  but  he  felt  a  spirit  of  genius 
stir  within  him,  and  went  to  work 
and  acoiiired  the  common  rudiments 
of  an  English  education,  and  this 
was  done  in  a  remarkably  rapid  man- 
ner. In  1683,  he  went  to  London, 
and  laid  a  plan  before  the  admiralty 
for  raising  the  Spanish  ship :  it  was 
adopted  and  the  means  given  him  to 
make  the  trial.  This  was  done  without 
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success,  but  he  so  clearly  pointed  out 
to  the  admiralty  and  to  the  king  in 
what  manner  he  could  remedy  this 
failure,,  that  he  was  again  supplied 
with  means,  and  on  the  second  at- 
tempt was  successful.  The  sum  ob- 
tained from  the  wreck  was  300.000/ 
and  according  to  contract  his  snare 
was  16,000/,  which  at  that  lime  was 
a  princely  fortune.  The  king  conferred 
on  him  the  honor  of  knighthood, 
and  appointed  him  sherifT  of  New- 
England.  He  came  home  to  Boston, 
but  did  not  succeed  very  well  in  his 
new  office.  He  now  panted  for  mili- 
tary honor,  was  appomted  a  Colonel, 
and  was  sent  to  take  Port  Royal, 
which  he  captured,  but  failed  in  an 
expedition  against  Quebec.  He  now 
returned  to  England  and  solicited 
a  new  military  appointment  to  go 
against  Canada.  At  this  time  William 
and  Mary  gave  Massachusetts  a  new 
charter,  and  Phipps  came  out  with  it 
as  Governor  and  Commander  in  chief. 
He  did  not  bear  his  faculties  with 
sufficient  meekness,  to  suit  the  puri- 
tans, and  they  preferred  charges 
against  him  which  amounted  to  no- 
thing, but  a  little  impetuosity  and  a 
few  unguarded  expressions.  He 
repaired  to  England  and  justified 
himself  to  those  who  were  not  quite 
so  fastidious,  as  his  good  people  in  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  :  and 
just  as  he  was  about  to  return  in  tri- 
umph, he  was  taken  sick  and  died  in 
London,  early  in  the  year  1694. 
Phipps  was  no  ordinary  man,  but  his 
manners  did  not  keep  pace  with  his 
fortune.  He  was  at  first  under  the 
direction  of  the  Mathers,  in  the  sad 
affiiir  of  the  witchcraft,  at  Salem, 
but  after  awhile  his  good  common- 
sense  broke  the  spell  which  they  had 
cast  upon  him,  and  he  aido^  in  dissi- 
pating the  delusions. 

Zbbulon  Montgomert  Pikb,  a 
name  distinguished  among  the  sol- 
diers and  travellers  of  our  country, 
was  born  in  the  state  of  New-Jersey, 
on  the  5th  of  January,  1779.  His 
lather  was  an  officer  in  the  American 
army,  and  distinguished  for  his  cour- 
age and  virtue.  2^bulon  entered  his 
father's  company  when  quite  a  boy, 
and  on  the  frontiers  soon  earned  a 
character  of  his  own.    While  quite 


voung,  he  received  a  commission,  as 
uis  sagacity  and  extraordinary  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  were  so  well  known 


bis  sagacity  and  extraordinary  atten- 
tion to  his  duties  were  so  well  known 
to  the  officers  of  the  army.   He  early 


evinced  a  hardihood  of  character, 
that  was  to  fit  him  for  a  good  soldier. 
Without  much  instruction,  he  madt 
himself  a  respectable  linguist,  and 
pursued  his  mathematical  studies 
beyond  his  brother  officers,  and 
brought  them  to  practical  uses.  He 
read  as  much  as  he  could  from  th« 
scantiness  of  a  frontier  library.  Lieut. 
Pike  was  sent  by  the  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  soon  after  the  purchase 
of  Louisiana  to  explore  the  sources  of 
the  Mississippi  river.  He  performed 
his  tour  with  great  perseverance,  eu^ 
fered  greatly,  most  of  the  time.  0u- 
riner  his  tour,  he  was  surveyor,  jour- 
nalist, hunter,  and  in  fact  every  thing 
among  his  men,  who  were  not  of  the 
capacity,  above  the  common  soldiers, 
and  were  but  of  little  assistance  to 
him.  The  detail  of  this  expedition  is 
full  of  interest,  and  should  be  read 
by  his  countrymen,  in  order  to  es- 
timate the  character  of  the  man.  The 
government  was  satisfied  with  his 
conduct,  and  he  was  soon  made  a  Cap- 
tain, then  Miuor,and  in  1810|  a  Coioiwl 
of  infantry,  and  such  was  the  confi* 
dence  reposed  in  him  that  soon  after 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1812,  he  wss 
raised  to  the  rank  of  Brigadier  Gener- 
al. He  commanded  the  land  forces,  di- 
rected against  York,  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  showed  great  gallantry  in  landing 
his  men,  in  opposition  to  a  large  foroe 
of  veteran  English  so'diers,  and  hos- 
tile Indians.  These  were  dispersed,  and 
the  enemy  was  beaten,  but  a  ma^- 
zine  was  blown  up  by  the  English, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  the  oc- 
casion :  a  large  stone  struck  the  Gen- 
eral in  the  back  which  caused  his 
death  in  about  two  hours,  but  he  lived 
long  enough  to  hear  of  his  victory 
and  to  use'  the  standard  taken  from 
the  British  as  his  dying  pillow.  Gen- 
eral Pike  was  a  brave^  intelligent  offi- 
cer who  had  secured  the  confidenos 
of  his  soldiers  and  the  consideration 
of  the  government. 

Wright  Post,  an  eminent  surgeon 
and  physician,  was  born  at  North 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  on  the  19th 
of  February,  17l>(>.  Little  is  known 
of  his  early  instruction  and  purssits. 
He  was  placed,  when  a  boy,  under 
the  tuition  of  the  village  school  mas- 
ter, David  Beaiiy,  from  whom  he 
received  the  primary  elements  of  jn 
English  education.  At  the  age  of 
fifl^n,  he  beceme  a  student  of  modi- 
cine,  under  the  soperintundancc  of 
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Richard  Bay  lev,  at  that  time  the 
most  celebratea  and  skilful  surgeon 
in  the  city  of  New- York.  With  this 
eminent  man  he  prosecuted  the  study 
"With  great  diligence  and  zeal.  Yet, 
finding  that  his  opportunities  of  pro- 
fessional attainment  in  the  higher 
departments  of  the  art  might  be  in- 
creased by  foreign  travel,  he  repaired 
to  London,  when  in  his  nineteenth 
year,  and  became  a  house  pupil  of 
the  far-famed  Sheldon,  the  eloquent 
teacher  of  anatomy  and  sursery. 
Here  he  learned  by  dissection  those 
lessons  of  general  anatomy  which 
he  afterwards  delivered  to  admiring 
students  upon  his  return  toliis  native 
country.  His  skill  in  the  practical 
display  of  his  subjects  by  the  scalpel 
was  a'  means  of  adding  much  to  the 
value  of  his  oral  communications. 
Having  spent  about  two  years  and  a 
half  abroad  during  ill  which  period  he 
was  closely  engaged  .'n  anatomical 
pursuits  and  hospital  practice,  ho  re- 
turned home  and  in  1786  commenced 
the  exerdae  of  his  profession  in  the 
citv  of  New  York}  and  in  the  year 
following  delivered  lectures  on  anato- 
my in  the  unappropriated  apartments 
of  the  New  York  Hospiul,  while  sur- 
gery was  taught  by  Dr.  Bayley.  Bnt 
owing  to  an  imprudent  exposure  of  an 
anatomical  specimen  by  some  pupils, 
the  business  of  instruction  was  inter- 
rupted and  the  building  itself  broken 
into  by  what  is  well  remembered  as 
the  Dodors'  Mob,  In  1790,  he  mar- 
ried' the  daughter  of  his  preceptor, 
Dr.  Bayley,  who  now  advised  him 
again  to  repair  to  London,  in  order 
still  further  to  exny  into  successful 
operation  his  intentions  as  a  teacher 
of  anatomy  and  surgery,  by  procur- 
:ng  a  suitaole  anatomical  museum. 
In  this  interesting  object  he  was  emi- 
nently successful,  as  he  brought  out 
with  nim  on  his  return  in  1793,  a  col- 
lection of  sound  and  morbid  speci- 
mens, which  has  been  pronounced 
the  largest  and  rarest  in  tnis  country. 
It  was  during  this  his  second  visit 
to  Europe,  that  he  added  to  his  know- 
ledge of  his  profession,  by  the  instruc- 
tions of  Cniikshank  ana  the  late  Dr. 
Matthew  Baillie. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Post  was  appointed 
to  the  department  of  surgery  in  Co- 
lombia College,  while  Bayley  held 
that  of  anatomy ;  but  upon  nis  return 
Ji  1793,  an  exchange  of  professorships 
look  placci  and  consequently  he  as- 


sumed the  responsibilities  of  teacher 
of  anatomy.  Prom  this  time  until 
1813,  he  discharged  the  duties  of  pro- 
fessor of  anatomy  and  physiology  in 
Columbia  College,  with  eminent  suc- 
cess. Upon  the  union  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  the  college  with  the  college 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  Sep- 
tember of  the  same  year,  he  was  ap- 
pointed joint  professor  of  anatoihy 
and  physiology,  with  Dr.  Smith ;  and 
the  state  medical  school  of  the  regents 
of  the  university,  now  embracing 
itnder  one  head  the  faculties  of  two 
rival  institutions  presented  a  confede- 
racy of  names,  several  of  which  had 
been  long  conspicuous  in  the  various 
departments  of  physical  science. 
While  anatomy  was  taught  by  pro- 
fessors Post  and  Smith,  surgery  re- 
ceived its  best  practical  illustrations 
bv  professor  Mott,  the  practice  of 
pnysic  its  soundest  doctrines  by  pro- 
fessor Hosack,  juridical  medicine  was 
first  unfolded  in  this  country  by  pro- 
fessor Stringham,  and  the  collateral 
branches  of  the  healing  art  imparred 
by  the  lectures  of  professors  Macne- 
ven,  Francis,  Mitchill,  and  others. 
In  1926,  he  resigned  his  several  offices 
in  the  University,  and  confined  him* 
self  to  the  practice  of  his  an  until  a 
short  time  before  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Throgsneck,  near  the 
city  of  New-York,  on  the  14th  of 
June,  182a 

From  this  hasty  outline  it  will  be 
seen  that  Dr.  Post  was  engaged  for 
a  period  of  nearly  forty  years,  as  a 
teacher  of  anatomy,  and  his  reputa- 
tion as  such,  has  rarely  been  surpas- 
sed in  this  country.  He  was  for 
thirty-fivo  years  one  of  the  surgeons 
of  the  New-York  Hospital.  Upon 
the  organization  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society  of  New-York, 
he  was  created  one  of  its  members 
by  charter.  He  was  also  connected 
with  other  institutions  of  a  literary 
and  benevolent  character.  The  sur- 
gical fame  of  Dr.  Post  ¥nll  mainly 
rest  on  his  distinguished  and  success- 
fol  operation  for  t^ng  the  subclavian 
artery  above  clavicle  on  the  scapular 
side  of  the  scaleni  muscles,  for  a 
brachial  aneurism  situated  so  high  in 
the  axilla  as  to  make  it  expedient  to 
tie  this  artery.  He  published  the 
particulars  of  this  case,  so  honorable 
to  American  surgery,  in  the  ninth 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the 
medico- chimrgical  society  of  London 
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aod  in  the  transactions  of  the  me* 
dico-physicai  society  of  New  York. 
Other  communications  by  him  detail- 
ing the  results  of  some  of  his  chirur- 
gical  operations,  he  printed  in  Hosack 
and  Francis'  Amencan  Medical  and 
Philosophical  Register,  and  other 
journals. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  pro- 
fessional life  of  Dr.  Post.  A  discourse 
on  his  character  was  deUvered  by  his 
colleague,  professor  Mott,  from  which 
we  have  borrowed  many  of  our  de- 
tails. "With  other  advantases  in 
early  life  and  with  a  more  cbcided 
taste  for  Uterary  acquisitions,  says 
his  eulogist,  he  might  have  shone 
with  greater  brilliancy.  Dr.  Post  was 
not  either  from  education,  or  from  his 
natural  or  acquired  habits  of  reflec- 
tion, qualified  to  distinguish  himself 
in  tne  ranks  of  medical  literature. 
Excepting  a  very  few  papers  descrip- 
tive of  some  of  his  most  interesting 
surgical  cases  he  has  left  us  nothing 
behmd  him  as  an  evidence  of  literary 
talent.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that 
he  was  greatly  averse  to  the  exercise 
of  writing.  His  introductory  lectures 
seldom  exhibited  proofs  of  originaUty 
of  thought,  nor  did  his  anatomical 
and  physiological  lectures  evince  any 
great  research  beyond  the  plain  and 
obvious  trait  which  dtity  and  decen- 
cy prescribed."  Nevertheless,  as  a 
teacher,  his  lectures  were  charac- 
terized by  judgment,  accuracy  and 
minuteness;  and  few  have  nvailed 
him  as  the  expositor  of  anatomical 
science.  His  general  learning,  how- 
ever, was  very  Umited,  and  he  was 
too  mdifferent  to  the  improvements, 
which  the  investigations  of  modern 
physiologists  and  pathologists  have 
made.  Upon  the  decease  of  the 
venerable  Samuel  Bard  he  was  ap- 
pointed president  of  the  college  of 
physicians  and  surgeons,  which  office 
he  held  about  six  vears,  until  his 
r^H£nation  of  all  collegiate  duties  in 
1826.  In  his  situation  as  president  it 
is  to  be  lamented  that  he  did  not 
manifest  the  nerve  and  decision 
necessary  for  the  trying  scenes  which 
presented  in  the  management  of  the 
anomalous  government  of  that  esta- 
blishment. More  engaged  in  the 
labors  of  his  extensive  practice  than 
alive  to  the  responsibiliuesof  his  ele- 
vated station,  he  seemed,  in  the  opin- 
ions of  even  his  best  friends,  too 
mdiiferent  to  the  interests  of  the  col- 


I  lege,  and  tolerated  violations  of  deco> 
rum  and  assumptions  of  powef 
which  in  no  smaL  degree  favored  the 
views  of  a  designing  aod  selfish  op- 
position. Hence  when  plans  of 
reform  were  proposed  whose  tenden- 
cy was  the  destruction  of  the  insti- 
tution in  which  he  himself  labored, 
and  when  even  his  own  rights  were 
invaded  in  common  with  those  of  his 
colleagues  by  the  project  of  reducing 
his  fees  of  mstruction  to  half  then 
accustomed  and  long  established 
amount,  and  by  proscribing  the  o^ 
poriunities  of  practical  anatomy  by 
dissections,  he  listened  with  equu 
indifierence  to  the  projectors  and  the 
opponents  of  these  measures :  and 
thus  the  advantages  derived  by  the 
student  from  his  valuable  instruction 
were  lost  to  the  institution  by  the 
misrule  of  its  general  government 
arising  from  the  timid  and  lukewarm 
policy  of  its  nominal  head.  Hence 
the  medical  school  of  New  York, 
which  had  become,  by  the  talents  of 
its  professors,  in  the  number  of  its 
students,  second  only  to  that  of  Penn- 
sylvania, was  doomed  to  suffer  a  loss 
in  its  reputation  and  resources,  which 
even  tne  monopoly  of  teaching 
secured  by  legislative  restrictions  may 
not  for  many  years  regain. 

Dr.  Post  received  the  honorary  de- 
gree of  Doctor  of  Medicine^  by  the 
regents  of  the  university,  m  April, 
1814,  upon  the  unanimous  recim- 
mendauon  of  his   colleagues. 

Samukl  Provoost,  D.  D.,  a  Bishop 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in 
the  United  States,  was  descended  from 
a  family  originally  French,  whose  an- 
cestors may  be  traced  back  as  far  as 
the  year  1550.  The  orthography  of 
the  name  with  the  double  O  seems  of 
comparatively  modern  date.  The 
first  of  the  family,  of  whom  a  par- 
ticular trace  can  be  found,  was  a 
William  Provost,  who  resided  in 
Paris  at  the  time  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  The  family  were 
Huguenots.  A  part  of  them  fled  to 
Geneva,  where  their  descendants  are 
yet  to  be  found  in  respectable  sta- 
tions. William  escaped  to  Amster- 
dam, where  he  married  a  French 
lady,  also  a  fugitive  from  Paris.  Of 
this  marriage  there  were  five  sons; 
the  eldest  was  Johannes,  who  mar- 
ried a  Dutch  lady,  and  had  by  her 
three  sons:  the  younger  of  whom 
came  to  this  country,  men  the  New 
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Netliarlanda,  in  1624.  He  soon  after 
returned  to  Amsterdam,  and  there 
married  a  lady  by  the  name  of  Tarn 
Waart.  In  1634,  this  David  Provooat 
with  his  wife^  came  back  to  New- 
Tork,  (then  New^Amsterdam)  and 
soon  afier  was  commissioned  by  the 
Dutch  Goveonor  to  command  a  mili- 
tary expedition  against  the  English, 
who  had  made  encroachments  at 
Fresh  River,  (the  Connecticut)  on 
what  their  High  Hiffhtinesaes  claimed 
as  their  territory.  He  was  successful 
in  driving  away  the  intruders,  and 
built  a  fort  at  what  is  now  called 
Saybrook,  to  which  place  he  removed 
his  family,  and  continued  to  com- 
mand ana  reside  in  the  fort  a  number 
of  years.  There  was  another  brother 
Ehas,  who  also  came  to  this  country 
and  settled  at  Albany,  then  Fort 
Orange.  From  this  Etiaa  Provoost, 
ipranff  the  Provoosts  of  that  quarter. 
DaviiT  Provoost  had  a  number  of 
children,  and  died  in  1667.  His  third 
son,  David,  was  born  at  Saybrook, 
in  1642,  and  in  1668,  married  Catha- 
rine Lawrence,  who  was  born  in 
Holland,  in  1660.  They  had  a  num- 
ber of  children, — the  fourth  son, 
Samuel  was  born  in  New  York,  in 
1687.  He  married  Maria  Bousfield, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Bousfield,  of 
Con,  Ireland.  Her  brother  Benja- 
min Bousfield,  was  sometime  shehfT 
of  Cork,  and  distinffuished  himself  as 
an  earnest  political  writer.  Samuel 
Provoost  had  many  children.  His 
son  John  was  born  m  New. York,  in 
1713,  and  became  so  wealthy  as  to  be 
able  to  give  his  son  Samuel,  after- 
wards the  Bishop,  a  collegiate  educa- 
tion in  England. 

John  Provoost  married  Eve  Rut- 
gers, bv  whom  he  had  several  chil- 
dren, tne  eldest  of  whom,  the  above 
mentioned  Samuel,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  26tb  of 
February,  1742.  It  is  mentioned  tnat 
this  child  was  christened  in  the  Dutch 
church.  It  seems  that  the  family, 
from  the  beginning,  belonged  to  that 
sect  When  Mr.  Provoost  joined  the 
Episcopalians,  does  not  appear.    It  is 

E-obable  that  his  education  in  an 
nfflish  University  had  its  influence 
m  this  respecL  It  would  appear  that 
upon  his  receiving  the  nidiments  of 
ordinary  cUssicarinstruction,  he  first 
entered  King's  (now  Columbia)  col- 
lege, at  a  very  early  age,  and  that  he 
mere   made   great   proficiency  and 


graduated  A.  B.  He  repaired  to  Eu- 
rope previously  to  his  arriving  at  his 
19th  year.  When  he  was  admitted 
to  deacon's  orders,  he  was  styled 
S.  P.  A.  B.  of  St.  Peter's  college,Cam- 
bridge.  In  1761,  he  left  New  York, 
arrived  at  Falmouth  in  September, 
and  in  November,  he  entered  fellow 
commoner  of  St.  Peter's  college, 
England.  It  is  reported  that  while 
he  partook  of  the  gaiety  which  was 
then  the  fashion  of  the  KngUsh  Uni- 
versities, he  prosecuted  his  studies 
with  ffreat  assiduity.  His  father 
allow^  him  a  private  tutor  who  was 
the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Jebb,  a  man 
of  distinguished  talents,  with  whom 
Mr.  Provoost,  formed  an  ardent 
firiendship,  and  was  in  correspondence 
so  long  as  Dr.  Jebb  lived.  Soon  after 
the  commencement  of  his  studies  at 
Cambridge  he  seems  to  have  decided 
on  the  church  as  his  profession,  and 
It  is  evident  from  the  letters  between 
him  and  his  father  that  this  was  his 
own  unbiassed  choice.  Mr.  Provoost 
acquired  a  knowledge  not  only  of  the 
Latin,  Greek  and  Hebrew  languages, 
but  he  made  himself  master  of  the 
French  and  Italian.  In  a  letter  to 
his  father  dated  13th  April,  1766,  he 
says,  "I  can  get  my  degree  and  com-  | 
mendamus  here  whenever  I  please : 
nothing  but  my  being  too  young  in 
orders  could  prevent  my  returning 
home  next  summer." 

On  the  23d  of  February,  1766, 
Samuel  Provoost,  A.  B.,  of  St.  Pe- 
ter's College  in  Cambridge,  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  order  of  deacon  at 
the  Chapel  Royal  of  St.  James 
Place,  Westminster,  by  the  Bishop  of 
London,  and  on  the  25th  of  March 
following,  to  priest's  orders,  at  the 
King's  Chapel,  in  White  Hall^  by  Dr. 
Edmond  Keen,  bishop  of  Chester. 

Bei\jamin  Bousfield  was  a  fellow 
student  of  Mr.  Provoost's.  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  Tney  were 
intimate  friends.  Mr.  Bousfield  was 
the  only  son  of  Thomas  Bousfield, 
a  man  of  large  estate,  and  then  the 
only  banker  of  the  city  of  Cork, 
Ireland.  The  son  was  afterwards  a 
conspicuous  character  in  the  Insh 
House  of  Commons,  and  sheriff 
of  the  county  of  Cork,  during  the 
great  political  contentions  of  that 
country.  He  was  so  far  a  literary 
man,  that  he  ventured  to  enter  the 
field  with  the  great  Edmund  Burke^ 
and  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to 
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Mr.  Burke's  celebrated  book  on  the 
French  revolution. 

At  about  the  period  last  mentioned 
the  widowed  mother  of  Mr.  Bousfield 
and  her  daughter  Maria,  paid  a  visit 
to  Cambridge.  The  acquamtance  be* 
tween  Mr.  Provoost,  and  the  sister 
of  his  friend,  soon  ripened  into  a  mu- 
tual attachment,  and  on  the  8th  June, 
1766,  they  were  married  in  St.  Mary's 
Church,  Cambridge^  by  one  of  the 
senior  fellows  of  Trinity  College. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Provoost  was  induced 
to  take  this  step  the  sooner,  by  the 

Srospect  which  was  then  held  out  to 
im  of  an  immediate  and  elegible 
settlement  m  his  own  country.  The 
Episcopalians  were  then  building  a 
new  church,  (probably  St.  Paul  s,) 
and  he  was  informed  by  bis  corres- 
pondents that  there  was  an  intention 
to  offer  him  the  pastoral  charge  of  it. 

Soon  after  his  mamage  he  returned 
to  New- York,  with  his  bride,  and  in 
December,  1766,  he  accepted  a  call 
to  be  one  of  the  assistant  ministers 
of  Trinity  church,  for  a  salary  of  250 
pounds  a  year. 

In  1768,  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
his  wife,  to  pay  a  visit  with  her  to 
her  relations  in  Ireland.  He  seems 
to  have  had  the  permission  of  the 
vestry,  to  absent  himself  for  this 
purpose,  under  an  understanding,  on 
his  part,  at  least,  that  when  he  re- 
turned he  should  resume  his  station 
m  the  church,  on  the  same  terms  as 
when  he  went  to  Ireland.  But  the 
vestry  appear  to  have  thought  them- 
selves at  liberty  to  make  his  contin- 
oance  in  his  office  depend  on  condi- 
tions which  they  thought  proper  to 
propose. 

Soon  after  his  return,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  vestry,  (OcL  26, 1769)  to 
dismiss  Mr.  Provoost,  on  account  of 
the  insufficiency  of  the  corporate 
funds  to  support  him.  This  pro- 
position was  not  adopted.  But  on 
the  6th  of  the  next  month  it  was 
resolved  that  he  should  be  continued 
as  an  assistant  minister,  if  he  would 
be  content,  instead  of  a  salary,  to 
receive  such  compensation  as  could 
be  raised  by  subscription. 

While  this  matter  was  pending, 
Mr.  Provoost  remonstrated  asainst 
whnt  he  considered  as  the  bad  faith 
of  the  attempt  to  place  hiui  on  any 
other  footing  in  the  church  than  that 
on  which  he  stood  when  he  left  it, 
with  the  consent  of  the  vestry,  to 


make  his  visit  to  Ireland.  Uow  he 
treated  the  offer  of  the  vestry,  that 
he  shoiUd  be  supported  by  subscrip- 
don,  does  not  appear.  It  is  very  cer- 
tain, howevei,  that  it  was  not  accept- 
ed, and  that  at  about  this  time  nit 
connection  with  Trinity  Church  was 
dissolved. 

But  it  is  probable  that  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  funds  was  not  so  much  the 
cause  of  the  proceedings  of  the  ves- 
try, as  a  discontent  with  Mr.  Pro- 
voost. For  it  is  evident  that  some 
part  of  his  congregation  were  dissa- 
tisfied with  him.  Ue  was  not  suffi- 
ciently high  church  to  please  them 
—of  this  he  was  not  unconscious. 
In  a  letter,  written  soon  after  his  re- 
turn from  Ireland,  to  his  Cambridge 
tutor,  Dr.  Jebb,  he  says,  "  I  ain  now 
returned  to  my  native  country — we 
have  a  fine  son  and  daughter,  and  I 
should  think  my  situation  perfectly 
agreeable  if  it  were  not  for  the  bigot- 
ry and  enthusiasm  that  generally 
prevails  among  people  here  of  all  de- 
nominations. Even  the  church — ^par- 
ticularly the  lower  member  of  it,  are 
not  free  from  the  general  infection. 
As  I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  made 
it  a  point  to  preach  the  plain  doctrines 
of  moraUty  in  the  manner  I  found 
them  enforced  by  the  most  eminent 
divines  of  the  church  of  England. 
This  brought  an  accusation  against 
me  by  these  people  that  I  was  endea- 
voring to  sap  the  foundation  of  Chris- 
tianity, which  they  imagined  to  con- 
sist in  the  doctrines  of  absolute  pre- 
destination and  reprobation — placing 
such  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the 
merits  of  Christ,  as  to  think  their  own 
endeavors  quite  unnecessary,  and  not 
in  the  least  available  to  salvation, 
and  consigning  to  everlasting  destruc- 
tion all  who  happen  to  diner  from 
them  in  the  most  trivial  matters.  I 
was  however  happy  enough ,  to  b« 
supported  by  mimv  of  the  principal 
people  of  New  York." 

There  were  manv  too  of  the  disci- 
ples of  the  school  of  election  and  eter- 
nal damnation,  who  called  upon  him 
by  anonymous  letters  to  preach  theii 
doctrine,  and  reprobated  nis  sermons 
because  they  were  too  moraL  No 
doubt  these  saints  would  have  been 
better  pleased  if  he  had  preached 
what  neither  he  or  they  could  under* 
stand. 

Another  complaint  against  him 
was,  that  he  was  too  restrained  in  hia 
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^118  to  the  membera  of  his 
ehurch—not  chat  he  was  not  gene- 
rous to  the  poor,  and  kind  to  the  sick. 
>-or  chat  be  did  not  discharge  all 
the  duties  of  a  Christian  pastor ;  but 
he  would  not,  indeed  he  could  not, 
court  popularity. 

It  is  extremely  probable  also  that 
die  discontent  o'f  the  vestry  and  the 
congregation  with  Mr.  Frovoost  erew 
out  of  the  political  questions  wnich 
then  agitated  the  country  and  bred 
discoroin  every  society.  Though  the 
church  and  state  were  not  united  in 
the  colony  of  New  York  exactly  as 
it  was,  and  is,  in  England,  yet  the 
church  was  very  dependent  on  the 
king  and  his  government,  and  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  the  Episcopa- 
lians of  the  city  of  New  York  very 
generally  took  part  with  the  mother 
country.  It  is  beUeved  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  vestry  who  passed  the 
resolution  which  obliged  Mr.  Pro- 
▼oost  to  leave  the  church,  with  the 
exception  of  two  or  three,  were  to- 
ries — Mr.  Provoost  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  those  who  were  opposed 
to  the  British  Gk)vemment,  and  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  his  sentiments. 
He  avows  them  very  explicitly,  in 
the  abovementioned  letter  to  Dr.  Jebb. 

Soon  after  he  left  Trinity  Church 
he  determined  to  seek  in  the  country 
that  quiet  which  the  perturbed  state 
of  the  city  did  not  permit.  He  pur- 
chased a  small  farm  at  East  Camp, 
which  was  then  in  Dutchess  county. 
In  the  selection  of  this  spot,  he  was 
no  doubt,  in  some  measure,  influenced 
by  its  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Livingston  families.  Mr.  Walter 
and  Robert  Cambridge  Livingston 
had  been  fellow  students  with  him  at 
the  English  University. 

In  the  earlier  part  of  1770,  or  be- 
ginning of  1771,  Mr.  Provoost  re- 
moved with  his  family  to  East  Camp. 
From  this  time  till  the  close  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Provoost, 
seems  to  have  lived  in  perfect  retire- 
ment, occupying  himself  with  literary 
pursuits,  fur  wnich  he  had  a  great 
taste.  His  polmcal  sentiments  how- 
ever, were  so  well  known  and  his 
character  and  abilities  were  so  much 
respected  that  his  name  was  put  by 
the  leading  politicians  of  the  day,  at 
the  head  of  n  W^^*  if  r-rs'»'ia  who 
were  to  be  delegates  to  tiie  provincial 
congress.  But' be  declined  accepting 
this  office. 


When  the  convention  which  formed 
the  first  constitution  of  the  state  o£ 
New- York  net  at  Kingston,  in  1777, 
they  elected  Mr.  Provoost  their  chap- 
lain, but  he  refiised  to  accept  the  ap- 
pointment and  gave  the  following 
reasons  to  one  of  his  friends  for  lus 
doing  so.  "  In  the  bepnnin^  of  the 
present  war,  vrhea  each  provmoe  was 
endeavoring  to  unite  the  more  effect- 
ually to  oppose  the  tyranny  of  di« 
British  couit,  I  remarked  with  sreat 
concern  that  all  the  church  clergy 
in  these  northern  states,  who  received 
salaries  from  the  society,  or  emolu- 
ments from  England,  were  unani- 
mous in  opposing  the  salutary  mea- 
sures of  a  vast  majority  of  their 
countrymen— so  great  a  harmony 
among  people  in  uieir  particular  cir- 
cumstances pretty  clearly  convinced 
me  that  some  at  least,  were  biassed 
by  interested  motives.  As  I  enter- 
tained political  opinions  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  my  brethren,  1 
was  apprehensive  that  a  profession  of 
these  opinbns  might  be  imputed  to 
mercenary  views,  and  an  ungenerous 
desire  of  rising  on  their  ruin.  To  ob- 
viate any  suspicions  of  this  kind,  I 
formed  a  resolution  never  to  accept 
of  any  preferment  during  the  present 
contest;  though  as  a  private  per- 
son, I  have  been,  and  shall  always  be 
ready  to  encounter  any  danger  that 
may  be  uicurred  in  the  defence  of  our 
m valuable  rights  and  liberties." 

Governed  By  this  determination  he 
refused  an  ofier  which  was  made  him 
in  1777,  to  be  Rector  of  St  Michael's 
Church  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  with  ft 
very  handsome  salary,  and  an  other 
call  which  he  received  in  1782^  to 
take  the  pastoral  charge  of  a  church 
called  the  King's  Chapel,  in  Boston. 
In  his  answer  to  these  calls  he  r^ 
iterated  as  reasons  for  bis  notaceept- 
ing  them,  the  same  which  be  bad 
given  when  he  declined  the  ofier  of 
the  chaplaincy,  to  the  convention. 

The  merit  of  Mr.  Provoost's  adhe- 
rence to  this  resolution  will  be  the 
mors  appreciated  when  his  circum- 
stances at  the  dme,  are  considered. 
The  situation  in  which  he  was  placed, 
by  the  revolution,  he  describes  thus : 
"  I  have  no  salary,  or  income,  of  any 
kind.  The  estate  which  formerly 
supported  me,  having  beer,  in  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  ever  since  they 
took  possession  of  New- York,  The 
place  in  which  I  Ure  is  so  far  from 
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maintaining  my  family,  that  I  am 
now  in  debt  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
wheat  th^y  have  consumea  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  Besides  seLling 
part  of  my  furniture,  Ac.  and  running 
m  debt  for  various  necessaries,  I  have 
from  time  to  time,  borrowed  money 
of  my  friends  to  considerable  amount. 
My  mother  and  family  are  refugees 
from  the  city,  and  nearly  in  the  same 
situation  with  myself— and  I  am  pre- 
vented by  the  constitution  of  the 
state  and  the  canons  of  the  church, 
from  entering  into  any  secular  em- 
ployment." 

A  curious  anecdote  of  Bishop 
Provoost,  belongs  to  this  period. 
When  the  British  fleet  ascended 
the  Hudson  River,  at  the  time 
that  they  burnt  Esopus,  after  they 
had  set  fire  to  Judge  Livinoraton's 
house,  which  was  but  a  little  way 
below  Mr.  Pro voost's  farm,  a  detach- 
ment of  soldiers  from  the  fleet  was 
observed  approaching  the  shore,  not 
far  from  Mr.  Provoosi's  dwelling. 
Mr.  Provoost  and  a  number  of  his 
neighbors  armed  themselves,  with  a 
hope  that  they  miffht  defend  their 

{>roperty.  The  soldiers  were  seen  to 
and,  and  leave  their  boat  in  charge 
of  a  guard  of  two  or  three  men.  It 
was  immediately  proposed  by  the 
armed  citizens  to  surprise  the  guard 
and  destroy  the  boat,  which  would 
insure^  with  the  force  that  could  be 
raised  in  the  country,  the  capture  of 
the  whole  detachment  With  this 
design,  Mr.  Provoost  and  his  party 
crept  along  the  river,  concealed  by 
the  rocks  and  bushes,  till  they  bad 
got  so  near  the  boat  as  to  be  on  the 
point  of  executing  their  design  ;  when 
to  their  great  disappointment,  the 
soldiers,  who  had  left  the  shore,  met 
with  something  which  hastened  their 
return,  and  the  reverend  gentleman 
and  his  associates,  were  glad  to  keep 
themselves  hid,  not  vritbout  fears  thai 
they  would  be  discovered.  If  this 
had  happened  they  certainly  would 
have  been  the  captured,  instead  of 
the  captors, — and  very  probably,  he 
would  not  have  been  very  easily 
exchanged — as  the  British  officers 
might  have  chosen  to  exhibit  in  Eng- 
land, a  rebel  fighting-parson  as  a 
euriosity. 

But  after  the  termination  of  the 
revolutionary  war,  Mr.  Provoosi's 
prospects  very  soon  changed — a  few 
davi  before  the  British  troops  finally 


evacuated  the  city  of  New  York,  tot 
persons  who  then  claimed  to  be  the 
vestry  of  Trinity  Church,  electe4 
a  rector  in  the  place  of  Dr.  Inglis, 
who  had  left  the  country.  This 
when  the  Americifns  took  possession 
of  the  city,  excited  great  discontent 
among  the  membeis  of  the  church 
who  had  been  driven  from  Uieir  hou- 
ses during  the  war,  and  who  disputed 
the  validity  of  any  election  of  vestry- 
men, made  while  the  city  was  m 
possession  of  the  enemy.  The  whig 
members  of  the  church  refused  to 
attend  public  worship,  and  the  ex- 
citement against  the  proceed uigs  of 
the  vestry  and  the  new  rector,  was 
so  great  that  there  was  a  design  to 
take  the  property  of  the  .church  from 
them  by  force.  To  prevent  this, 
some  of  the  more  temperate  Episco- 
palians, who  were  whigs  called  a 
meeting  of  the  members  of  the 
church,  with  a  view  to  adopt  such  a 
course  as  might  prevent  violence. 
This  meeting  appointed  a  committee 
to  confer  with  tne  vestry,  and  to  en- 
deavor to  induce  them  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  might  produce  an  ami- 
cable arrangement.  It  was  proposed 
to  the  vestry  by  the  committee,  that 
the  new  rector  should  resign,  and 
that  a  whig  should  be  chosen  in  his 
place.  Alter  a  deliberation  of  some 
days^  the  vestry  refused  to  accede 
to  this  proposition.  The  committee 
then  applied  to  the  council  which  de- 
clared tnat  the  vestry  was  not  legally 
constituted,  and  that  their  appoint- 
ment of  a  rector  was,  of  course, 
void.  The  council  vested  the  tempo- 
ralities of  the  church  in  nine  trasiees, 
who  on  the  13th  January,  1784,  took 
possession  of  the  church.  Soon  after 
a  general  meeting  of  the  members  ol 
the  church  was  called,  at  which  meei- 
ing  Mr.  Provoost  was  unanimoueiy 
elected  Rector  of  Trinity  Church.  A 
deputation  was  sent  to  him  to  requf;9t 
that  he  would  accept  the  office.  To 
this  he  consented.  He  shortly  remo- 
ved to  the  city  with  his  family  and 
was  forthwith  inducted. 

This  change  roust  have  been  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Provoost  on  many  ac- 
counts :  among  others,  it  could  not 
have  been  the  (east  satisfactory,  thai 
it  restored  him  to  his  property. 

No  sooner  had  the  country  esta- 
blished its  political  independence} 
than  the  members  of  the  churr** 
thought  not  only  of  freeing  it  alft 
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from  all  foreign  ecclesiastical  juris- 
diction,  but  of  establishing  for  it,  as 
far  as  circumstances  womd  permit, 
a  republican  goTemment:  that  is,  an 
elective  and  representative  govern- 
ment, in  the  true  formation  of  which 
the  members  of  the  church  seem  also 
to  have  had  in  mind  as  a  model,  the 
federative  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try. The  state  conventions  would 
be  in  the  place  of  the  state  legisla- 
tures, and  the  general  convention 
would  be  the  church  congnaa. 

The  first  decisive  movement  to- 
wards the  organization  of  this  gov- 
ernment, was  a  meeting  of  clergy- 
men and  laymen  in  Philadelphia,  on 
the  24th  May,  1784.  They  appointed 
a  committee  to  confer  with  members 
of  the  church  in  other  states.  This 
committee  on  the  6th  and  7th  of 
October,  in  the  same  year,  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  clergymen  and 
lay  deputies,  from  several  parts  of 
the  union. 

Mr.  Provoost  was  one  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  clergy  from  New- 
York.  This  body  convoked  the  gene- 
ral convention  which  met  at  Fhila- 
delphia  in  October,  1786,  of  which 
Mr.  Provoost  was,  of  course,  a  mem- 
ber. 

In  the  proceedings  of  every  assem- 
bly which  contemplated  the  founda- 
tion of  a  church  government  the 
necessity  of  having  an  independent 
order  of  bishops  was  recognized. 
But  great  difficulties  seemed  to  pre- 
sent themselves  in  obtaining  a  due 
consideration  of  persons  to  this  holy 
office.  The  English  bishops  oould 
not  confer  it  without  the  candidate 
would  take  certain  oaths,  and  could 
produce  certain  documents,  entirely 
inconsistent  with  the  new  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  Uni- 
ted States— besides,  it  was  feared, 
that  it  was  too  soon  to  expect  that 
^he  animosities  which  are  always 
generated  by  civil  wars,  would  have 
BO  far  subsided  as  to  render  the  mo- 
ther country  disposed  to  be  indulgent 
to  her  rebellious  children. 

Under  these  circumstances  an  ap- 
plication to  the  Episcopacy  of  some 
of  the  European  continental  powers 
was  conterm)ihtcd.  As  early  as  the 
year  1784.  Mr.  John  Adams  then  our 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  St.  James, 
applied,  on  the  suggestion  he  says  of 
an  American  correspondent,  to  the 
Dunisl.  .n: . '«t..r  to  the  same  court  to 
21* 


know  whether  consecration  might 
be  obtained  in  Denmark.— This  the 
Danish  minister  sent  to  his  court,  by 
which  it  was  referred  to  the  theolo- 
gical faculty  of  Denmark,  and  their 
answer  was  communicated  by  Count 
Rosencrone,  prior  counsellor  of  the 
King  of  Denmark,  to  his  minister 
Mr.  de  St.  Saphorin,  and  by  him  to 
Mr.  Adams,  in  a  letter  dated  April  21, 
1784.— Count  Rosencrone's  letter  to 
Mr.  de  St.  Saporin  is  as  follows  "The 
opinion  of  the  Theological  faculty  ha- 
ving been  taken  in  the  question  made 
to  your  excel lenc]^  by  Mr.  Adams,  ii 
the  American  ministers  of  the  church 
of  England  can  be  consecrated  here 
by  bishops  of  the  Danish  church—  I 
am  ordered  by  the  King  to  authorize 
you  to  answer,  that  such  an  act  can 
take  place  according  to  the  Danish 
rules.— But  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Americans,  who  are  supposed  not  to 
know  the  Danish  language,  the  Latin 
tongue  will  be  made  use  of  on  the 
occasion.  For  the  rest,  nothing  will 
be  exacted  from  the  candidates,  but 
a  profession  conformable  to  the  arti- 
cles of  the  English  church,  omitting 
the  oath  called  tesL  which  prevents 
their  being  ordainea  by  the  Enghsh 
Bishops." 

This  answer  was  transmitted  by 
Mr.  Adams  to  the  United  States 
office  of  foreign  alfairs,  and  by  the 
Secretary  of  state  to  Gov.  Grtorge 
Clinton,  and  by  him  it  was  sent  to 
Mr.  Provoost. 

But  the  friends  of  the  church  in 
the  United  States  were  not  satisfied 
to  accept  this  offer  of  the  Danish 
Government  any  more  than  they 
were  content  witn  some  kind  ot  con- 
secration which  it  had  been  found 
could  be  obtained  in  Scotland.  They 
therefore  exerted  themselves  with 
success,  to  obtain  an  act  of  the 
British  parliament,  authorizing  the 
archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  York. 
to  consecrate  foreign  Bishops,  ana 
removing  the  objections  which  per- 
sons not  in  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Great  Britian,  must  have  had,  to  the 
English  forms. 

In  their  efforts  in  this  respect  the 
friends  of  the  church  seem  to  have 
been  verjr  fortunate  in  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  the  histh  officers  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States, 
who  appear  to  have  taken  more  in- 
terest m  the  subject  than  perhaps,  m 
these  times  of  jealousy  of  a  connect 
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tion  between  church  and  state,  our 
political  functioaaries  would  now 
dare  to  maoifesu 

While  these  things  were  depending 
probably  with  an  expectation  that 
Mr.  Provoosi  would  be  one,  if  candi- 
dates were  sent  to  England  for  con- 
secration, and  perhaps,  with  a  design 
that  he  should  not  appear  abroad 
without  having  received  all  the  marks 
of  respect  and  honor  his  own  country 
oould  bestow,  tfac  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  3d  July,  1786,  confer- 
red on  him  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
theology,  in  virtue  of  which,  it  is 
presumed,  he  is  in  his  letters  of  con- 
secration recognized  by  the  bishops 
of  England,  as  being  a  doctor  of 
divinity. 

Mr.  Provooat  having  obtained  the 
necessary  recommendations  and  tes- 
timonials from  the  several  state 
conventions  for  his  consecration  as 
bishop  of  the  diocese  of  New  York, 
he,  with  the  Rev.  William  White  of 
Pennsylvania  who  had  the  like  doc- 
uments as  to  that  slate,  sailed  from 
New-York  for  England  on  the  10th 
day  of  October,  178(5  and  on  the  4th 
day  of  February,  1787  they  were 
consecrated  by  Dr.  John  Moore, 
archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  the 
ohapel  of  Lambeth  Palace. 
Bishop  Provoosi  used  to  state  among 
his  particular  friends  that  when  the 
ceremony  of  consecration  was  about 
to  be  performed  a  question  arose' as  to 
which  of  the  candidates  was  entitled 
to  precedence  and  it  having  been  as- 
certained that  Mr.  Provoost,  though 
the  younger  man,  was  the  older  cler- 
gyman, he  was  first  consecrated  and 
thus  became  the  first  duly  consecrated 
American  bishop.  This  circum- 
stance is  mentioned  because  it  may 
be  thought  of  some  importance  as 
respects  the  history  of  the  church. 

In  the  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Provoost  for  consecration  by  the 
state  conventions  he  is  described  as 
being  chaplain  to  congress.  Evidence 
sxists  of  his  having  oeen  appointed 
10  that  office  several  tinies  as  well 
inder  the  old  confederation,  as  the 
oresent  constitution,  and  it  is  sup- 
nosed  he  always  filled  it,  when  con- 
gress sat  in  the  city  of  New- York. 

Soon  after  ineir  consecration 
Bishop  Privoost,  and  Bishop  White, 
•ailed  from  England,  and  after  a  very 
tedious  and  boisterous  passage,  du- 
ring which  Bishop  Provoost  was  so 


ill  that  it  was  feared  he  would  not 
live,  they  arrived  ui  New  York  on 
Easter  Sunday,  1787. 

Mr.  Provoost  had  every  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  reception  on  his 
return.  He  was  cordially  greeted 
not  only  by  the  members  of  his  own 
church,  but  by  citixens  of  all  denomi- 
nations, and  the  state  convention 
which  was  in  session  two  days  after 
his  arrival,  offered  him  their  congra- 
tulations in  an  address  which  could 
not  have  been  but  very  acceptable  to 
his  feelings.  In  this  the  convention 
was  followed  not  only  by  congrega- 
tions in  bis  own  dioeese,  but  by 
many,  in  other  states. 

Bishop  Provoost  continued  to  exer- 
cise the  Episcopal  office,  and  to  be 
Rector  of  Trinity  Church,  until  the 
3d  September,  1801,  when  he  unex- 
pectedly, as  it  would  appear  to  the 
members  of  the  state  convention 
which  was  then  in  session  in  this 
city  and  over  which  he  presided  till 
the  moment  he  made  bis  resignation 
verbally,  from  the  presidential  chair 
and  left  the  convention.  His  res- 
ignation was  immediately  accept- 
ed by  a  resolution  more  full  of  piety, 
and  prayers,  that  it  was  expressive 
of  kind  feelings,  or  satisfaction. 

On  the  7th  of  the  same  month,  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  Bishop  W^hite 
as  President  of  the  house  of  Bishops, 
to  be  presented  to  a  seneral  conven- 
tion which  was  to  be lield  at  Trenton 
next  day.  In  this  letter  he  request- 
ed the  presiding  Bishop  to  inform 
the  convention  that  "  induced  by  Ul 
health  and  some  melancholy  occur- 
rences in  his  family,  and  an  ardent 
wish  to  retire  from  all  public  employ- 
ment, he  had  resigned  at  the  then 
late  meeting  of  the  church  conven- 
tion of  this  Slate,  his  jurisdiction  as 
Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  stale  of  New- York. 

When  this  letter  was  considered 
by  the  house  of  Bishops  they  resol- 
ved among  other  things,  that  they 
judged  it  to  be  "  inconsistent  wiin 
the  sacred  trust  committed  to  them 
to  recognize  the  bishop's  act  as  an  ef- 
fectual resignation  of  his  episcopal 
jurisdiction,  and  ihoueh  the  bishops 
were,  as  they  say,  in  tne  same  reso- 
lution, ready  to  consecrate  a  person 
to  render  him  rornrf^^-n'  '"n  potnt  of 
character,  to  all  the  episcopal  Uuues ; 
"  this  house,"  they  say,  "must  be 
understood  to  be  expUat  in  tliis  de- 
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daration  that' they  shall  consider 
Buch  person  as  assistant,  or  coad- 
jutor Bishop  during  Bishop  Pro- 
voost's  life. 

It  does  not  appear  that  any  notice 
of  this  proceeding  was  ever  officially 
communicated  to  Bishop  Provoost. 
There  is  no  resolution  of  the  house  of 
Bishops  that  he  should  be  made  ac- 
quainted with  it 

The  melancholy  occurrences  in  his 
family  to  which  the  Bishop  refers  in 
his  letter  to  the  house  of  Bishops. 
Were  the  loss  of  his  wife,  who  died 
after  a  long  illness,  in  Ausust,  1799. 
In  July  following,  ne  lost  his  young- 
est and  favorite  son,  by  a  very  dis- 
tressing death,  and  was  made  very 
unhappy  by  the  conduct  of  his  only 
surviving  son. 

The  truth  is  that  Bishop  Provoost's 
ardLUt  wish  to  retire  from  all  public 
employment,  was  in  part  at  least,  in- 
duced by  his  finding  ilia  situation  in 
the  church,  in  the  fatter  vears  of  his 
ministration,  less  agreeable  than  it 
had  been.  There  were  the  most  un- 
fortunate dissensions  among  the 
clergy  of  his  diocese,  and  particularly 
among  those  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  besides,  power  in  the  vestry  of 
Trinity  Church  very  soon  reverteid  to 
those  who  had  been  opposed  to  the 
revolution,  and  as  was  very  natural, 
they  preferred  their  brethren  in  po- 
litical principles,  to  one  whose  senti- 
ments liad  been,  and  probably  were, 
so  opposite  to  theirs.  This  not  only 
relatefl  to  the  past— but,  unfortunate- 
ly for  Mr.  Provoost*s  peace,  he, 
and  a  great  majority  of  the  vestry, 
and  most  of  the  Episcopalians  in  the 
city,  hod  different  sentiments,  on  the 
questions  which  from  time  to  time, 
while  he  was  connected  with  the 
church,  excited  the  warmest  ani- 
mosity between  the  political  parties 
of  our  country.  The  feeUngs  which 
such  circumstances  very  naturally 
engender,  seem  on  the  part  of  those 
who  differed  with  him  m  politics,  to 
have  survived  him— otherwise  we 
ehould  not  look  in  vain  among  the 
monuments  with  which  Trinity 
Church  is  so  lavishly  decoratedf  for 
some  mark  of  respect  to  one  who 
was  so  long  its  pastor.  Nor  would 
the  grave  of  the  first  American 
Bislu  p  remain  undistinguished  even 
by  a  head-stone. 

In  October,  1912,  Bishop  Provoost 
addressed  a  lettrr  to  the  state  con 


vention  which  was  in  session  .D 
the  city  of  New  York,  dtjclaring 
that  he  had  but  lately  became  ac* 
quainted  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
house  of  Bishops  on  his  offer  to  re- 
sign—that he  was  ready  to  act  in 
deference  to  their  resolution,  and  to 
concur  in  any  regulations  which  ex- 
pediency might  dictate  to  the  church  j 
without  which  concurrence,  he  was, 
as  he  said,  after  the  resolution  of  the 
house  of  Bishops,  bound  to  consider 
every  episcopal  act  as  unauthorised. 

This  resumption  by  Bishop  Pro- 
voost of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  pro- 
ceeded from  no  diminution  of  his 
desire  for  retirement,  nor  from  any 
other  wish  to  exercise  the  power  of 
the  prelacy  than  that  he  might  be 
enabled  to  interpose  to  arrest  pro- 
ceedings of  the  vestry  of  Trinity 
Church  and  state  convention  which 
he  disapproved,  against  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones,  who  was  an  assistant  mi- 
nister of  the  church  and  an  old  and 
particular  friend  of  Bishop  Pro- 
voost. 

It  cannot  be  necessary  at  this  imit 
to  notice  further  these  procet  dings  or 
the  measures  consequent  upon  inern, 
which  for  a  long  time  distracted  the 
church. 

That  he  might  entirely  indulge  his 
disposition  to  be  without  public  em- 
ployment, he  retired  from  the  rec- 
torship, under  an  agreement  with  the 
vesAry  that  they  would  make  him  a 
certain  allowance  a  year  during  his 
life. 

He  was  now  advanced  in  years, 
and  suffered  occasional  attacks  of  an 
apoplectic  character.  He  died  very 
suddenly  of  one  of  these  fits,  on  the 
6th  day  of  September,  1815.  A  fune- 
ral service  was  performed  in  Trinity 
Church.  The  psalms  and  hynnis 
were  read  by  tne  Rev.  Dr.  How— 
a  sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rpv. 
Dr.  Harris — and  the  sentences  at  the 
interment  were  read  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Jones. 

His  remains  were  deposited  in  a 
vault  belonging  to  the  family  in  Trin- 
ity church  yaro. 

His  funeral  was  numerously  an< 
respectably  attended,  but  his  famil> 
were  compelled  to  pay  the  expense 
down  to  a  pound  of  candles  for  light- 
ing the  church.— Bi«*hop  Provoost 
left  two  daughters  and  one  son,  aU 
of  whom  are  married  and  livingr. 

There  is  a  period  in  the  con4*eTt»i 
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of  the  Church  in  this  state  which 
might  be  very  much  amplified — At 
the  conclusion  of  the  revolutionary 
war,  there  was  a  desiffn  to  take  the 
property  of  Trinity  Church  for  the 
State.  Very  severe  movements  were 
made  in  the  Legislature  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  it  was  only  prevented  by 
the  active  interposition  of  Mr.  Pro- 
voost  and  his  political  friends,  the 
Livingstons  and  particularly  the  late 
Chancellor,  Mr.  Duane.  then  Mayor 
of  the  ciiy,  Colonel  Willett,  and  the 
then  Governor,  George  Clinton,  who 
though  not  an  Episcopalian  opposed 
nimself  to  this  measure. 

We  have  thus  fiven  the  prominent 
circumstances  of  the  life  of  Bishop 
Provoost  with  as  much  brevity  as 
the  nature  of  our  materials  allowed. 
He  is  identified  with  the  history  of 
Episcopacy  in  the  United  States  and 
it  was  due  to  his  neglected  memory  to 
dwell  somewhat  m  relation  to  the 
agency  he  maintained  in  the  origin  of 
the  church.  It  remains  to  add  but 
a  few  words :  the  character  of  Bishop 
Provoost  is  one  which  the  enlighten- 
ed Christian  will  estimate  at  no  ordi- 
nary standard :  the  principles  which 
he  professed  were  an  additional  stim- 
ulus with  him  in  the  discharge  of  its 
resDonsible  duties ;  the  generous  sym- 
pathies of  his  nature  created  in  him  a 
cordial  concern  in  whatever  affected 
the  interests  of  his  fellow  creatuies. 
Hence  his  philanthrophy  was  of  the 
most  extensive  order  and  his  benefi- 
cence was  called  into  almost  daily  ex- 
ercise. His  private  charities  were  often 
beyond  what  his  actual  means  justifi- 
ed. As  a  patriot  he  was  exceeded  by 
none,  ana  his  sensibilities  to  the  ho- 
nor and  interests  of  his  country 
were  of  the  liveliest  nature.  In  the 
relations  of  husband  and  parent  he 
exhibited  all  the  kindly  and  endearing 
affections,  which  ennoble  our  species. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  deeply  versed  in 
classical  lore  and  in  the  records  of 
ecclesiastical  history  and  church 
polity :  to  a  very  entire  knowledge  of 
the  Hebrew  he  added  a  profound 
acquaintance  with  the  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  German,  Italian  and  other 
languages.  It  is  afllrmed  that  as  a 
literary  recreation  he  made  a  new 
poetical  version  of  Tasso.  In  a 
knowledge  of  the  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences  he  also  made  consider- 
able progress.  Of  these  pursuits  bo- 
tany was  ma  favorite.    He  had  at- 


tended while  at  his  Cambridge  sta- 
dies  the  lectures  on  this  last  named 
branch  of  physical  investigation :  and 
became  conversant  with  the  classtfi* 
cations  of  plants  from  Ccesalpinus  to 
Linnaeus,  whose  system  was  then 
taught  by  the  Cambridge  professor. 
So  great  was  his  delight  in  botanical 
pursuits  that  he  formed  an  exten- 
sive index  to  the  elaborate  Uiatoria 
Plantarum  of  John  Baushin  whom 
he  calls  the  Prince  of  Botanists,  in  a 
a  written  leaf  affixed  to  the  first  vol- 
ume of  the  work,  and  wliich  manu- 
script bears  date  1766  with  bis  name 
Sam.  Provoost,  D.  D.  St.  Peir. 
Cantab,  et  Luga.  Bativ.  Of  his  ample 
library  an    appropriate  portion  was 

gven  by  his  son-in-law  Hon.  C.  D. 
olden,  to  the  New  York  Hospital 
and  a  part  to  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  Library.  For  a  further 
account  of  his  life  and  services  in  the 
church,  see  Bishop  White's  Memoirs 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 

WiLUAM  P£NN,  an  illustrious 
person  among  the  Quakers,  and 
founder  of  the  colony  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  North  America,  was  the  son 
of  Sir  William  Penn,  knight,  admiral 
o£  England,  and  one  of  the  com- 
manders ait  the  taking  of  Jamaica. 
To  give  some  little  account  of  Sir 
William,  before  we  proceed  to  his 
son  :  we  find  from  his  epitaph  in  Red- 
clifie  Church  in  Bristol,  that  he  was 
born  at  Bristol  in  1621,  of  an  ancient 
family ;  addicted  from  his  youth  to 
maritime  afiairs ;  made  a  captain  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one ;  rear-admiral 
of  Ireland  at  twenty-three ;  vice  ad- 
miral of  Ireland  at  twenty-five ;  ad- 
miral to  the  Straits  at  twenty-nine ; 
vice-admiral  of  England  at  thirty- 
one  ;  and  general  in  the  first  Dutch 
war  at  thirty- two.  Whence  relum- 
ing in  1655,  he  was  made  a  parlia- 
ment-man for  the  town  of  Wey- 
mouth; in  1660,  commissioner  of  the 
admiralty  and  navy,  governor  of  th« 
fort  and  town  of  Kinsale,  vice-adnii 
ral  of  Munster,  and  a  member  o> 
that  provincial  council;  in  1664, 
chief  commander  under  the  duke  ol 
York,  in  that  signal  and  successful 
fight  with  the  Dutch  fleet  Then  htf 
took  leave  of  the  sea,  but  continued 
still  his  other  employs  till  1669; 
when  throttffh  bodily  infirmities  he 
withdraw  to  Wanstead  in  Essex.  •»nif 
there  died  in  1670.  In  Tiiurloe'^s  S^<i 
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pmpen^  there  are  minutes  o[  his  pro- 
ceedings in  America,  not  mentioned 
on  his  monument,  which  he  delivered 
to  Oliver  Cromwell's  council  in  Sept. 
1655.  He  arrived  at  Portsmouth  in 
August,  and  thence  wrote  to  Crom- 
well, who  returned  him  no  answer : 
and,  upon  his  first  appearing  before 
the  council,  he  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  for  leaving  his  command 
without  leave,  to  the  hazard  of  the 
army ;  but  soon  after  discharged. 

His  son  William,  the  subject  of  the 
present  article,  was  born  in  the  par- 
'sh  of  St.  Catherine  near  the  Tower 
of  London,  Oct.  14, 1644,  and  educated 
at  the  school  of  Chigwell  in  Essex ; 
"  where,  at  eleven  years  of  age,"  says 
Ur.  Wood, "  being  retired  in  a  cham- 
ber alone,  he  was  so  suddenly  sur- 
prised with  an  inward  comfort,  and 
(as  he  thought)  an  external  glory  in 
the  room,  tnat  he  has  said  many 
times,  how  from  that  time  he  had  the 
seal  of  divinity  and  immortality ; 
that  there  was  also  a  Grod,  and  that 
the  soul  of  man  was  capable  of  en- 
joying his  divine  communications." 
Penn  says  himself,  in  his  Travels, 
that  "  the  Lord  first  appeared  to  him 
about  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age, 
anno  1656;  and  that,  betwixt  that 
and  the  fifteenth,  the  Lord  visited 
him,  and  gave  him  divine  impressions 
of  himseu*."  Afterwards  ne  went 
to  a  private  school  on  Tower-Hill, 
and  had  likewise  the  advantage  of  a 
domestic  tutor.  In  1660,  he  was  en- 
tered a  gentleman  commoner  of 
Christ  Church  in  Oxford,  where  he 
continued  two  years,  and  delighted 
much  in  manly  sport  at  times  of 
recreation:  but  meanwhile,  being 
influenced  by  the  preaching  of  one 
Thomas  Loe,  a  Quaker,  he  and  other 
students  withdrew  from  the  national 
form  of  worship,  and  held  private 
meetings,  where  they  prayed  and 
preacheid  among  themselves.  This 
giving  great  ofTence  to  the  governors 
of  the  university,  Penn  was  fined  for 
non-conformity :  and,  continuing  still 
xealous  in  his  religious  exercises,  was 
at  length  expelled  his  college. 

Upon  his  return  home,  he  was  se- 
verely treated  by  his  father  on  the 
same  account :  he  says^  that "  he  was 
whipped,  beaten  and  tamed  out  of 
doors  by  him .  in  1662."  The  father's 
passion  however  abating,  he  was  sent 
to  France,  in  company  with  some 
venora  of  quality,  where  he  continu- 


ed a  considerable  time,  and  returned 
well  skilled  in  the  French  language, 
and  with  a  very  polite  and  courtly 
behavior.  Then  he  was  admitted 
of  Lincoln's  Inn.  with  a  view  of  study- 
ing the  law,  and  there  continued  till 
the  plague  broke  out  in  1665.  In  1666 
his  father  committed  to  his  care  a 
considerable  estate  in  Ireland,  which 
occasioned  his  residence  in  that  king- 
dom :  where,  instead  of  frequenting 
the  amusements  of  the  place,  he  feQ 
into  a  serious  and  retired  way  of  liv- 
ing; and,  by  the  preachine  of  thi 
alMvementioned  Thomas  Loe  at 
Cork,  was  prevailed  on  to  profess 
himself  publicly  a  Quaker.  Other 
reasons,  as  we  learn  from  Wood, 
were  then  assigned  for  his  profession ; 
as,  the  loss  of  his  mistress,  a  fine 
young  lady  at  Dublin ;  or,  as  some 
said,  because  he  refused  to  fight  a 
duel ;  but  he  was  doubtless  rivetted 
in  it  thoroughly,  before  his  journey  to 
Ireland.  He  now  attended  iJieir 
meetings  constantly :  in  one  of  which, 
at  Cork,  Nov.  1667,  he.  with  many 
others,  was  apprehended  and  impn- 
soned ;  but,  upon  writing  a  letter  to 
the  Earl  of  Orrery,  was  soon  after 
discharged.  His  father,  hearing  of 
his  having  embraced  Quakerism,  sent 
for  him  to  England ;  and,  finding  him 
too  much  fixed  to  be  brought  to  a 
compliance  with  the  fashion  of  the 
times,  seemed  inclinable  to  have 
borne  with  him  in  other  respects,  pro- 
vided he  would  be  uncovered  in  the 
Eresence  of  the  king,  the  duke,  and 
imself.  Penn  betook  himself  to  sup- 
plication and  fasting,  to  know  the  di- 
vine will  and  pleasure  upon  his  head ; 
after  which,  refiising  to  comply,  he 
was  by  his  father  turned  out  of  doors 
a  second  time ;  who  yet  retained  so 
much  affection  for  him,  as  secretly 
to  endeavor  his  discharge,  whenever 
he  was  imprisoned  for  frequenting  the 
Quakers'  meedngs. 

In  1668,  he  became  a  preacher 
among  the  Quakers;  and  tne  same 
year  published  his  first  piece,  with 
this  title,  "  Truth  exalted  :  in  a  short 
but  sure  testimony  against  all  those 
religions,  faiths,  ana  worships^  that 
have  been  formed  and  followed  m  the 
darkness  of  apostacy  ;  and  for  that 
glorious  light,  which  is  now  risen  and 
shines  forth  m  the  life  and  doctrine 
of  the  despised  Quakers,  as  the  alone 
good  old  way  of  life  and  salvation. 
Presented  to  princes,  priests^  and  peo 
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I  pie,  that  iliey  may  repent,  believe  and 
obey.  By  William  renn,  whom  di- 
vine love  constrains  in  an  holy  con- 
lemjit  to  trample  on  Egypt's  glory, 
not  fearing  the  king's  wrath,  having 
beheld  the  majesty  of  Him  who  is 
invisible."  The  same  year  he  was 
committed  close  prisoner  to  the  Tow- 
er of  London,  where  he  wrote  several 
pieces;  and.  being  discharged  after 
seven  months  imprisonment,  went  in 
1669  to  Ireland,  where  he  preached 
amon^  the  Quakers,  and  continued 
to  wnte  in  defence  of  his  new  religion. 
Returning  to  England,  and  the  con- 
venticle act  prohibiting  the  meetings 
of  dissenters  under  severe  penalties, 
he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  Aug. 
1670,  for  preaching  in  Grace  Church- 
street  ;  but,  being  tried  for  that  offence 
at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  acquitted  by 
the  jury.  September  16ih,  the  same 
year,  his  father  died  ;  pnd,  being  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  him,  left  lifm  an 
estate  of  1500/.  per  annum,  in  England 
and  Ireland.  About  this  time  he  held 
a  public  dispute^  concerning  the  uni- 
versity of  the  divine  light,  with  Ives, 
an  anabaptist  teacher,  at  West-Wi- 
comb  in  Buckinghamshire.  Febru- 
ary, 1670-71,  he  was  committed  again 
to  Newgate  for  preaching  publicly, 
where  he  continued  six  months.  Af- 
ter his  discharge,  he  went  to  Holland 
and  Germany,  but  seems  not  to  have 
made  any  stay. 

In  1672,  he  married  the  daughter  of 
Sir  WilHam  Springett,  formerly  of 
Darline,  in  Sussex^  who  had  been 
killed  during  the  civil  wars  at  the 
siege  of  Bamber ;  and,  soon  after  his 
marriage,  settled  with  his  family  at 
Rickmersworth  in  Hertfordshire.  He 
continued  from  time  to  time  to  pub- 
lish variety  of  tracts,  as  he  found  it 
necessary  to  support  the  cause  of 
Uuakerism.  In  1677.  he  travelled 
again  into  Holland  and  Grermany,  in 
order  to  propagate  the  new  light ; 
and  had  frequent  conversations  with 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
the  queen  of  Bohemia,  and  sister  to 
the  princess  Sophia,  grandmother  to 
G^rge  II.  The  princess  Elizabeth 
was  a  great  admirer  of  philosophy 
and  poetry,  and  wrote  several  letters 
to  Penn,  which  he  inserted  in  his 
"Travels,"  published  in  1694,  8vo. 

In  1681.  Charles  II.  in  considera- 
tion of  the  services  of  Sir  William 
Penn,  and  sundry  debts  due  to  him 
from  the  crown  at  the  time  of  his  de- 


cease, granted  Mr.  Penn  and  his  heir^ 
by  letters  patent,  the  province  lying 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  Delaware 
in  North  America,  and  made  them 
absolute  proprietors  and  governors  of 
that  country.  The  name  too  was 
changed,  in  honor  of  Penn,  from  th» 
New-Netherlands  to  Pennsylvania: 
it  having  been  a  sylva,  or  country 
overgrown  with  woods.  Upon  this 
he  published  "A  brief  account  of  the 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  1681,"  folio ; 
with  the  king's  patent,  and  other  pa- 
pers, describing  the  country  and  its 
produce,  proposing  an  easy  purchase 
of  lands,  and  good  tenns  of  settle- 
ment for  such  as  were  inclined  to  re- 
move thither.  He  drew  up  likewise, 
"  the  fundamental  constiiunons  of 
Pennsylvania,"  in  twenty-four  arti- 
cles ;  and  also,  '*  the  frame  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania." Many  single  persons,  and 
some  families  out  of  England  and 
Wales,  went  over ;  and,  having  made 
and  improved  their  plantations  to 
eood  advantage,  the  governor,  in  or- 
der to  secure  the  new  planters  from 
the  native  Indians,  appointed  com- 
missioners to  confer  witti  them  about 
land,  and  to  confirm  a  league  of  peace, 
which  they  accordingly  did.  Aug. 
1682,  he  embarked  for  Pennsylvania, 
acccompanied  by  many  persons, 
especially  Quakers;  and  during  his 
abode  there,  took  all  proper  measures 
to  cause  his  infant  colony  to  thrive 
and  flourish.  He  planned  his  new 
town  of  Philadelphia  in  the  most  ele- 
gant manner.  It  consists  of  eight 
streets  of  two  miles,  and  sixteen 
streets  of  one  mile,  cutting  each  other 
at  right  angles,  with  proper  spaces 
for  public  buildings.  Penn  caused 
"  An  Account  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania, 
newly  laid  out,  with  a  portraiture  or 
platform  thereof^"  to  be  printed  at  the 
end  of  his  "  Letter  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Free  Society  of  Traders  of  thd 
province  of  Pennsylvania,  residing  in 
London  containing  a  general  descrip- 
tion of  the  said  province,  its  soil,  air, 
water,  &c.  London,  1682."  The  year 
before,  he  had  been  elected  fellow  of 
the  Royal  Society. 

He  returned  to  England  in  1664 1 
and,  James  II.  coming  soon  after  to 
the  throne,  he  was  taken  into  a  very 
preat  decree  of  favor  with  his  ma- 
jesty.   He  had  indeed  ei\joyed  the 

me,  while  that  king  was  duke  of 
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fork ;  and  this  exposed  him  so  strong- 
\y  lo  the  imputation  of  being  secretly 
a  Papist,  that  even  Tillotson  suspect- 
ed him.  They  had  a  correspondence 
upon  this  heaid.  which  is  printed  in 
*'  Penn'a  Life ;  the  result  of  which 
was,  that  Tillotson  owned  himself 
'*  fully  satisfiedi  that  there  was  no 
just  ground  for  the  suspicion,  and 
therefore  did  heartily  beg  his  par- 
don for  it."  Notwithstanding  this, 
throughout  king  James's  reign,  "manv 
suspected,"  says  Burnet,  "that  Wil- 
liam Perm  was  a  concealed  Papist. 
It  is  certain  he  was  much  with  Father 
Petre,  and  was  particularly  trusted  by 
the  earl  of  Sunderland.  In  1686, 
be  went  over  to  Holland,  to  persuade 
the  prince  of  Orange  to  come  into 
king  James's  measures,  and  had  two 
or  three  long  audiences  of  him  uj^n 
that  subject :— but  his  negotiation 
with  the  prince  had  no  efiect.  He 
was,"  adds  Burnet,  "  a  talking,  vain 
man,  who  had  been  long  in  the  king's 
favor.  He  had  such  an  opinion  of 
his  own  faculty  of  persuading,  that 
le  thought  none  could  stand  before 
t;  though  he  was  singular  in  that 
pinion ;  ibr  he  had  a  tedious,  luscious 
^ay,  that  was  not  apt  to  overcome 
t  man's  reason,  though  it  might  tire 
lis  patience." 

At  the  ELevolution,  being  suspected 
)i  disaffection  to  the  gpvernment, 
ind  looked  upon  as  a  Papist  or  Jesuit 
mder  tlie  mask  of  a  Q^uaker,  he  was 
txamined  before  the  privy -council, 
]>ec  1683;  and  obliged  to  give  secu- 
rity for  his  appearance  the  first  day 
of  the  next  term,  which  was  then 
continued  to  Easter  term,  on  the  last 
iay  of  which  he  was  discharged.  In 
690,  when  the  French  fiect  threaten- 
1  a  descent  on  En£land,he  was  again 
vxamined  before  the  council,  upon  an 
accusation  of  corresponding  with  the 
ate  king  James ;  and  was  neld  upon 
laii  for  some  time,  but  discharged  in 
rrinity  term.  He  was  attacked  a 
third  ume  the  same  year,  and  Burnet 
represents  him  as  deeply  involved  in 
the  plot  with  Lord  Preston  and 
others;  insomuch  that  he  was  depri- 
ved of  the  privilege  of  appointing  a 
Evernor  for  Pennsylvania,  till,  upon 
\  vindication  of  himself,  he  was 
restored  to  bis  right  of  government. 
He  designed  now  to  go  over  a  second 
^e  to  Pennsylvania,  and  published 
Proposals  in  print  for  another  settle- 
rosat  there  I  when  afresh  accusation 
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appeared  again s^ 
the  oath  of  one  Wi  _ 
was  afterwards  declare!  ^ 
liament  a  notonous  impostor,  a  chear, 
and  false  accuser.  A  warrant  was 
granted  for  Penn's  apprehension, 
which  he  narrowly  escaped  at  his 
return  from  George  Fox  s  funcrali 
16th  Jan.  1690 ;  upon  which  he  con- 
cealed himself  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  during  his  recess  wrote  several 
pieces.  At  the  end  of  1693,  through 
the  interest  of  lord  Somers  and 
others,  he  was  admitted  to  appear 
before  the  king  and  council,  when 
he  represented  his  innocence  so 
effectually,  that  he  was  acquitted. 

His  wife  dying  in  Feb.  1693-4  he 
married  another,  the  daughter  of  a 
Bristol  merchant,  in  March,  1796-6, 
by  whom  he  had  four  sons  and  one 
daughter;  and.  the  month  after,  his 
eldest  son  b^  nis  former  wife  died  of 
a  consumption,  in  his  21st  year.  In 
1697,  there  being  a  bill  depending  in 
the  House  of  Lords  against  blasphe- 
my, he  presented  to  the  House,  "A 
Caution  requisite  in  the  consideration 
of  that  "Bill:"  in  which  he  advised, 
that  the  word  blasphemy  might  be 
so  explained,  as  that  no  ambiguous 
interpretation  might  give  occasion 
to  malicious  persons  to  prosecute,  un- 
der that  name,  whatever  they  should 
be  pleased  to  call  so :  but  the  bill  was 
dropped.  April.  1698,  he  set  out  from 
Bristol,  where  ne  then  lived,  for  Ire- 
land ;  and*,'  the  winter  following,  re- 
sided at  Bristol.  Aug.  1699,  he  em- 
barked with  his  family  for  Pennsylva- 
nia ;  but,during  his  absence,  some  per- 
sons endeavored  to  undermine  both 
his  and  other  proprietary  govern- 
ments, under  pretence  of  advancing 
the  prerogative  of  the  crown ;  and  a 
bill  for  that  purpose  was  brought  into 
the  House  of  Lords.  His  friends.  th« 
proprietors  and  adventurers  then  in 
England,  immediately  represented 
thenardship  of  their  case  to  the  Par^ 
liament ;  soliciting  time  for  his  return 
to  answer  for  hintsclf,  and  accord- 
ingly pressing  him  to  come  over  as 
soon  as  possible.  He,  seeing  it  ne- 
cessary to  comply,  summoned  an 
assembly  at  Philadelphia;  to  whom 
on  the  16th  September,  1701,  he  made 
a  speech,  declaring  the  reasons  ol 
his  leaving  them ;  and  the  next  day 
took  shipping  for  England,  where  m 
arrived  about  the  nnddle  of  Daoem- 
ber.    After  his  return,  the  bill,  whioh, 
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through  tbe  solicitations  of  his 
nrien(»  had  been  postponed  the  last 
session  of  Parliament,  was  wholly 
laid  aside. 

Upon  the  accession  of  queen  Anne, 
he  was  in  great  favor  with  her,  ana 
often  at  court :  and  for  his  conve- 
nience took  lodffings,  first  at  Kensing- 
ton, afterwards  at  Knighisbridge, 
where  he  resided  till  1706 ;  and  then 
removed  with  his  family  to  a  conve- 
nient house,  about  a  mile  from  Brent- 
ford. In  1707,  he  was  involved  in 
a  law-suit  with  the  executors  of  a 
person  who  had  formerly  been  his 
steward ;  but  his  cause,  though  many 
thought  him  aggrieved,  was  attended 
with  such  circumstances,  that  the 
Court  of  Chancery  did  not  think 
proper  to  relieve  him;  upon  which 
account  he  was  obliged  to  live  in  the 
Old  Bailey,  wituin  the  rules  of  the 
Fleet,  till  the  matter  in  dispute  was 
accommodated.  Then  it  seems  to 
have  been,  that  he  mortgaged  the 

frovince  of  Pennsylvania  lor  6,600/. 
n  1710,  the  air  of  London  not  agree- 
ing with  his  declining  constitution, 
he  took  a  seat  at  Rushcomb  near 
Twyford  in  Buckinghamshire,  where 
he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  1712,  he  was  seized  at  distant 
times  with  three  several  fits,  supposed 


his  understanding  and  memory  were 
so  impaired,  as  to  render  him  inca- 
pable of  public  action  for  the  future. 
He  did  not  die,  however,  tiH  July  30, 
I  1718,  in  his  74th  year,  when  he  was 
buried  at  Jordan's  in  Buckinsham- 
shire,  where  his  former  wife,  and 
several  of  bis  family,  lav. 

He  wrote  a  vast  numoerof  things. 
Dr.  Henry  More  has  said,  that  our 
author,  in  his  piece,  entitled,  "  No 
Cross  no  Crown,"  has  treated  the 
subject  of  a  future  life,  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul,  with  a  force 
and  spirit  equal  to  most  writers :  and, 
in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Penn,  concerning 
baptism  and  tbe  Lord's  Supper,  and 
some  usages  of  the  Quakers,  he  re- 
marks, that  "  he  had  perus^xl  some 
of  Mr.  Penn's  writings,  and  met 
with  several  excellent  passages  in 
them,  that  are  very  expressive  of  a 
vigorous  resentment  and  experience 
cf  what  appertains  to  life  and  holi- 
ness." All  his  works  were  collected 
together,  and  printed  in  1726,  in  two 
▼oTumes,  folio,  with  an  account  of  his 
life  prefixed.     One  of  the  hardest 


adversaries  he  had  was  George  Keith, 
once  of  his  persuasion ;  who  pub- 
Usbed  "The  Deism  of  WiUiam  Pena 
and  his  brethren,  destructive  to  the 
Christian  religion,  exposed  andplam- 
ly  laid  open,  1699,"  8vo. 

Benjamin  Pratt  graduated  « 
1737,  at  Harvard  University,  he 
entered,  it  is  said,  in  the  junior  class, 
and  was  distinguished  for  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements,  and  the  maturity 
of  his  judgment.  He  read  law  either 
with  Auchmuty  or  Gridley,  or  both, 
and  commenced  business  in  Boston. 
He  was  soon  conspicuous  among  the 
lawyers  of  the  day  in  learning  and 
eloquence.  From  eminence  at  the 
bar,  the  course  to  political  distinction 
was  easy  and  certain.  For  several 
years  he  was  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  Boston  in  the  legislature, 
and  was  a  constant,  fearless,  and  in- 
d^endent  lover  of  freedom,  and 
never  hesitated  tc  support  what  he 
thought  to  be  just,  wise  and  expedi- 
ent, without  crouching  to  preroga- 
tive,  or  bending  to  the  people.  This 
course  in  times  of  commotbn  is  difil 
cult  to  pursue.  Power  of  every  kind 
is  jealous,  and  while  :c  affects  to  ad- 
mire, always  hates  an  independent 
spirit 
Pratt   was   highly   esteemed    by 


to  be  apoplectic;  by  the  last  of^whichj  governor  Pownaf  from  the  part  he 

took  in  ine  legislature,  as  well  as  for 
his  general  character ;  but  in  attempt- 
ing to  make  suitable  arrangements 
for  the  governor's  departure  from  the 
Provinot  he  gave  offence  to  tbe  peo- 
ple, and  the  next  year  they  left  him 
out  of  the  list  of  representatives.  The 
office-sreker  and  the  demagogue 
may  think  this  fact  against  him— far 
from  it.  The  affections  of  tbe  peo- 
ple, are  transient  and  vacillating,  and 
easily  offended — or  at  least  they 
were  so  m  his  time,  for  it  was  just  as 
the  political  ferment  began.  Armed 
with  the  consciousness  of  his  inte^ri' 


ty,  this  neglect  did  not  disturb  him. 
He  sincerely  loved  New  England 
but  it  was  not  his  destiny  to  reach 
his  highest  honors  here,  or  die  in  the 
land  of  his  nativity,  for  when  Pow- 
nal  returned  home  he  remembered 
Pratt  and  he  was  by  his  recom- 
mendation appointed  Chief  Justice  at 
the  State  of  New  York.  The  Suffolk 
bar  with  whom  he  had  Ions  associa* 
ted  and  by  whom  he  was  highly  in- 
spected, sent  him  a  valedictory  ad- 
dress, which  afiectionately  spoke  al 
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his  worth,  and  regretted  his  depart- 
ure. His  answer  was  a  classical 
composition,  full  of  feeling  and 
dignity. 

Many  of  the  people  of  Boston 
thoueht  him  morose,  distant  and 
haughty;  but  they  dia  not  fully  un- 
derstand him.  To  the  few  for  whom 
he  felt  a  high  respect  for  their  worth 
and  intelligence,  he  was  communica- 
tive and  courteous.  His  talents  were 
never  questioned  by  any.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  his  early  misfortune, 
the  loss  of  a  Umb,  gave  a  sober  cast 
to  his  character.  In  every  man  there 
is  more  or  less  of  personal  vanity, 
which  occupies  a  portion  of  our 
youthful  days;  but  "he  who  is  cur- 
tailed of  his  fair  proportions"  and 
has  no  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his 
beauty,  grace,  strenetb,  and  personal 
accompOishments  by  the  mihtary 
plume,  the  sprightly  dance,  or  by 
fencing,  riding,  or  such  feats,  becomes 
early  concentrated,  thoughtful  and 
solemn,  and  grows  mature,  while 
others  are  in  the  green  leaf  of  plea- 
sure or  dissipation.  If  such  misfor- 
tunes befall  a  feeble-minded  youth, 
his  disposition  generally  turns  pee- 
vish or  morose,  and  he  quarrels  with 
all  around  him;  but  one  made  on  a 
higher  scale,  cut  off  from  the  com- 
mon amusements  of  life,  by  some 
painful  accident,  becomes  strong  in 
the  inner  man.  He  learns  to  lean  up- 
on himself— passes  from  the  visible  to 
the  invisible  world— from  creation  to 
proviiUuice — firom  the  gay  and  light 
things  of  the  present  moment  to  the 
weigktv  ones  of  eternity.  If  his 
mind  should  not  receive  this  religious 
impression  at  first,  it  often  pursues 
a  course  neaily  alhed  to  it— a  course 
literary  and  philosophical.  The  cha- 
racter of  Pratt's  eloquence  and  of 
his  poetry,  prove  that  he  had  reason- 
ed much  upon  the  nature  and  fate  of 
man,  and  upon  the  wisdom  and  de- 
sign of  God  in  making  him  what 
he  is.  The  people  finding  a  man 
in  business  hours  like  other  men, 
can  see  no  difference  between  him 
and  others  in  any  respect ;  it  does 
not  come  within  their  ken.  The 
cood  people  expected  of  him  the  low 
bow — the  honied  accents  of  "  sweet 
friends,"  but  he  did  not  turn  to  bow 
nor  flatter,  and  they  thought  him 
crusty  and  proud. 

Pratt  must  have  been  a  man  of 
ineat  research  and  learning,  for  he 
Vol.  TIT.  38 


had  made  such  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  rare  documents,  relating  to 
the  events  of  this  country,  that  he 
contemplated  writing  a  history  of 
New-England ;  but  he  died  too  soon 
to  accomplish  it  This  was  deeply 
regretted  by  all  who  knew  how  weU 
qualified  he  was  for  such  a  task.  The 
fact  is  mentioned  by  Hutchinson  in 
his  preface  to  his  History  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  The  public  on  this 
account  alone  lost  much  by  his 
death,  for  his  style  was  far  superior 
to  that  of  any  man  of  his  time,  and 
his  habit  of  thinking,  anal3rzing,  and 
arranging  his  subjects,  woulcThave 
been  of  admirable  use  in  such  a 
work.  His  models  were  classical, 
and  h's  manner  free  from  the  staid- 
ness  then  prevalent  among  Ameri> 
can  historians. 

It  was  generally  understood,  that 
when  he  was  young,  he  published 
no  small  number  of  occasional  pieces^ 
in  the  newspapers  and   magazines  ;-. 
but  these  must  have  all  been  anony- 
mous.  His  short  Canto  on  Death  is- 
not  deficient  in  poetry  — it  has  some 
obscurities,    and  some   harsh  lines., 
hut  it  abounds  in  deep  though^  ana. 
proves  that  he  had  taste  and  fancy^ 
many  of  the  fig[ures  are  beaadful,  and' 
every  part  of  it  is  strongly  marked 
with  a  deep  and  sentimental  philoao* 
phy.  which  passes  from  things  seen 
to  things  unseen  and  eternal— from 
earth  to  heaven — ^from  man  to  God. 
The  good  and  learned  Doctor  Eliot, 
in  his    New-England   Biographical 
Dictionary  forgot   hia  usutu  gentle- 
ness in  describing  Pratt,  and  repre- 
sented him  as  haughty  and  forgetful 
of  his  early  friends— hut  a  writer  in 
the   Anthology  for  1810,  has  with 
freat  justice  ~and  candor  discussed 
this  subject  and  very  ablf  -  defended 
Pratt's  reputation. 

Pratt's  highest  ambition  was  gra- 
tified in  his  matrimonial  connection, 
for  he  married  a  most  accomplished 
woman,  the  daughter  of  Judge  Auch- 
muty — one  who  saw  her  husband's 
fair  proportions  in  his  mind — and  one 
who  tumcx]  from  the  fashionable  and 
elegant  suitors  around  her,  to  whom 
bv  birth,  fortune,  and  female  charms 
sne  had  a  full  claim,  to  lavish  her 
affections  on  him,  enamored  with 
his  virtues  and  his  intellect.  They 
had  two  children,  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter; the  latter  married  in  Boston,  and 
has  left  children  and  grand  children, 
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who  ure  amone:  our  most  respectable 
inhabitants.  Chief  Justice  Pratt  had 
always  in  view,  while  in  New- York, 
the  period  when  it  would  be  conve- 
nient for  him  to  return  to  his  native 
Stale,  and  enjoy  the  oUum  cum  dig- 
nitaU.  The  sons  of  New  England 
are  every  where  to  be  found,  from 
the  equator  to  the  poles— there  is  not 
a  sea,  a  mountain,  a  vale  or  river, 
which  has  not  been  visited  by  New- 
England  enterprise;  but  wnerever 
they  are  settled,  or  however  prosper- 
ous they  may  be,  they  remember 
with  deUght  the  land  of  their  nativity 
—  the  land  of  schools  and  churches 
—of  plain  manners  and  steady  ha- 
bits. Judge  Pratt  died  at  New- 
York,  on  the  5th  of  Januarv  1763, 
in  the  64th  year  of  his  age^  'eaving 
his  friends  and  contemporanes,  Grid- 
ley,  Otis  and  others,  still  living. 
Death  is  not  charmed  by  eloquence, 
nor  warded  off  by  virtues ;  the  mon- 
arch of  worlds  loves  to  point  his 
dart  ne4ir  the  throne  of  Omnipotence, 
and  to  send  those  who  bear  the 
brightest  image  of  their  Maker  to 
mingle  with  kmdred  spirits. 

Christopher  Prince.  The  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir,  Capt  Christo- 
pher Prince  was  born  in  Boston,  June 
52d,  1751,  and  died  at  New- York 
March  15th,  1832,  after  spending  a 
long  life  of  much  usefulness  to  liis 
fellow  men.  Very  little  is  known  of 
the  days  of  his  childhood ;  we  only 
know  of  his  parents  that  they  were 
pious  and  gave  him  a  good  education, 
and  the  probability  is  that  they  were 
of  the  Slock  of  the  Puritans,  whose 
virtues  will  ever  impart  a  bright  lus- 
tre on  the  annals  of  New  England. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  from 
his  activity  in  public  affairs  in  after 
life,  that  at  a  very  tender  a^e  he  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  mtostine 
disputes  of  the  infant  colonies,  and  it 
rs  fair  to  infer  that  in  his  juvenile  years 
he  took  a  deep  interest  in  those  af- 
tairs  which  from  small  beginnings, 
amounted  at  last  to  the  final  separa- 
tion of  this  immense  sovereignty  from 
the  British  crown.  We  learn  that 
while  yet  a  beardless  youth,  at  the  age 
uf  thirteen,  he  left  the  home  of  his  hc- 
)oved  parents,  and  embarked  on  board 
a  ship  to  plough  the  ocean's  billow. 

The  life  of  a  mariner  is  well  known 
«obe full  of  perilous  incidents.  The 
vouihful  seaman  mounts  on  the  wave 
o^*  \\vi  ocean  as  the  young  adventu- 1 


rer  docs  on  the  sea  of  hfe,  with  jojrliil 
expectations  and  bright  prospects 
before  him,  but  alas!  he  has  ofteu  to 
witness  the  storms  of  disappoint- 
ment, and  the  shipwreck  of  his  hopea. 
A  seaman's  life  is  exposed  to  more 
than  ordinar)r  temptations,  and  per- 
haps with  him  the  virtue  of  self- 
denial  cannot  he  practised  without 
more  opposition  than  in  any  othei 
situation  in  life.  Surrounded  by  men 
from  every  nation  and  of  every 
character,  and  as  it  is  too  often  the 
case  habituated  to  every  species  of  evil, 
his  daily  intercourse  leads  him  to  hear 
the  stories  of  their  ill-fated  adventures 
in  deeds  of  wickedness,  and  as  it  has 
been  well  said  that  evil  communica- 
tions corrupt  good  manners  the  young 
seaman  is  soon  thrown  off  his  guard 
and  he  becomes  a  prey  to  the  tempter. 
Although  our  young  mariner  no 
doubt  commenced  his  seafaring 
career  a  pattern  of  virtue,  yet  this 
virtue  was  not  always  proof  against 
the  temptations  to  which  he  was 
exposed ;  for  in  after  years  he  often 
lamented  that  he  had  fallen  into  the 
snares  incident  to  a  seaman's  life. 
His  talents  procured  him  a  midship- 
man's warrant  in  the  British  navy 
before  the  revolution.  But  when  the 
storm  of  war  came  on,  when  the 
speck  in  the  horizon  had  increased 
to  a  might V,  to  a  portentous  cloud, 
he  left  the  British  service  and  entered 
as  a  lieutenant  in  an  American  priva- 
teer. After  the  war  ended  he  con- 
tinued in  the  commercial  business, 
and  commanded  several  vessels  to 
ports  in  the  West-Indies,  Europe,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Being 
successful  in  his  enterprises,  in  the 
year  1797  he  left  the  sea  and  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  he  continued  to  reside  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

While  at  sea  his  feelings  and  habits 
had  undergone  a  great  change,  from 
a  violator  of  the  Taws  of  his  Maker 
he  had  become  a  devout  observer  of 
them,  and  he  found  indeed  that  he 
was  boni  aa^ain  to  vigor  of  exertion 
and  to  newness  of  life.  He  joined 
the  Brick  Church  in  Beekman-street, 
where  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  was 
an  exemplary  member.  Capt.  Prince's 
religion  was  the  religion  of  his  fathers, 
the  Puritans ;  it  was  of  the  orthodox 
kind,  but  was  not  allogtuher  a  religion 
of  faith,  for  he  emphatically  beheved 
that  "  faiih  without  works  was  dead" 
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He  therefore  worked  and  labored 
for  that  dear  class  of  people  as  he 
called  them,  to  build  them  a  temple 
in  which  they  could  worship  the  Grod 
of  their  fathers  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 
When  he  left  the  sea  he  devoted  all 
the  ener£i:ie8  of  his  pious  heart  to  the 
good  of  seamen,  and  he  has  been 
often  heard  to  exclaim  that  he  had 
not  a  drop  of  landsman's  blood  in 
mm.  He  knew  too  well  both  by 
experience  and  observation  that  they 
were  a  poor  neglected  race.  He 
knew  that  although  they  were  the 
means  of  bringing  to  our  shores  the 
rich  merchandize  of  every  clime,  the 
products  of  the  Indies,  the  wealth  of 
Europe,  and  the  riches  of  South 
America,  yet  they  who  employed 
them  e[cnerally  regarded  them  as 
mere  animal  property,  who  performed 
their  labor,  and  eat  of  their  substance. 
But  Capt.  Prince  thought  them  to  be 
a  different  race  of  beings,  he  knew  rheir 

Erivaiions,  their  toils,  their  sufferings, 
eknew  how  much  tfiey  stood  in  need 
of  philanthropy,  of  Christian  philan- 
thropy, (o  reclaim  them  from  the  bond- 
age of  moral  and  spiritual  darkness 
in  which  they  were  enveloped,  to  alle- 
viate their  condition  while  they  were 
ploughing  the  vasty  deep,    and  to 

{>oint  them  to  that  good  and  hencvo- 
ent  Being  the  God  of  the  sea  as  of 
the  dry  land,  as  their  Father  and 
their  Benefactor.  His  noble  aim  was 
to  place  seamen  on  that  high  ground 
to  which  it  ought  to  be  the  genius  of 
our  affections  and  of  our  republican 
feelings  to  exalt  them  ;  not  to  con- 
eider  them  as  mere  slaves  who  could 
navigate  our  ships,  and  bring  our  rich 
cargoes  into  port,  but  as  men  like 
unto  ourselves,  entitled  to  the  sym- 
pathy of  their  fellows,  liable  to  the 
same  vicissitudes,  and  who  ought  to 
be  partakers  of  the  same  enjoyments 
in  life,  and  of  the  same  glorious  hopes 
of  a  blessed  immortality. 

Amon^  the  means  which  have  been 
employed  and  blessed  for  the  melio- 
ration of  thq  condition  of  seamen,  none 
have  been  so  conspicuous  as  the  Beth- 
el Societies,  which  were  first  institu- 
ted about  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century.  The  spectacle  of 
holding  meetings  for  religious  worship 
on  board  of  men-of-war  and  mer- 
chant vessels  in  port,  was  a  novel 
scene  to  the  hardy  sons  of  the  ocean, 
and  perhaps  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice was  at  first  the  principal  cause 


of  their  attendance  on  them.  But 
if  novelty  first  attracted  their  atten- 
tion, duty  and  interest  have  since 
been  the  propelling  agents  in  the 
work.  At  these  meetings  they  have 
learnt  that  it  was  their  duty  to  lead 
moral  and  leligious  lives,  that  there 
were  ereat  cina  noble  incentives  to 
this  duty,  the  approbation  of  their 
own  consciences,  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  men,  and  above  all  the  love 
of  their  God.  The/  also  found  that 
it  was  not  only  their  interest  so  to  do 
in  a  moral  point  of  view,  but  also  in 
a  pecuniary  one,  for  the  moral  and 
the  virtuous  seaman  would  always 
find  the  best  ships  and  the  best  wa- 
ges. And  when  you  can  convince 
men  by  arguments  drawn  in  the 
spini  of  love,  that  the  measures  vou 
would  have  them  adopt  is  both  (heir 
duty  and  their  interest,  and  will  con- 
duce to  their  happiness,  you  will  sel- 
dom fail  to  make  converts  of  them. 

From  these  little  Bethel  meetings 
great  effects  have  resulted.  Float- 
ing Chapels,  and  Mariner's  Churches 
have  grown  up  both  in  Europe 
and  America,  and  the  weary  mariner 
after  having  braved  the  winds  and 
the  waves  of  the  ocean,  can  now  in 
almost  every  considerable  port  fioa  a 
temple  dedicated  expressly  for  his  use, 
where  he  can  spend  his  day  of  rest 
in  the  delightful  occupation  of  wor- 
shipping that  gracious  Beine  who  has 
preserved  him  in  a  thousana  dangers. 
And  who  that  has  been  an  observer 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  has  not 
seen  what  mighty  good  has  been 
done  for  the  heretofore  neglected  sail- 
or. Our  Mariners'  Churches,  our  Sea- 
mens'  Savings  Bank,  our  Sailors' 
Magazines,  and  our  respectable  sailor 
boarding  houses,  all  attest  the  great, 
the  glonous  work  of  reformation. 

Truly  has  it  been  said  by  another, 
that  Capt.  Prince  was  the  main  spoke 
in  the  wheel  of  the  Bethel  Union  in 
New  York.  He  rejoiced  to  see  that 
day,  and  was  glad  when  Christians  of 
every  denomination,  joined  in  the  de- 
lightful work  of  reanng  a  large  and 
commodious  edifice  for  a  Mariners' 
Church.  He  was  on  the  spot  when 
the  corner-stone  was  laid,  and  there 
our  venerated  friend  dailv  attended  to 
see  the  progrees  of  the  building,  and 
when  he  saw  it  completed  in  the  year 
1819;  and  the  Bethel  flag  on  its  tofh 
waving  in  the  air,  he  rejoiced  with  a 
joy  unspeakable.    There  every  Sa)» 
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bath  ^ds  seen  his  venerable  form,  his 
ivhitened  locks,  and  there  often  has 
the  tear  trickled  down  his  furrowed 
cheeks,  when  he  heard  the  words 
of  peace  and  salvation  spoken  to  his 
assembled  shipmates. 

In  another  point  of  view  CapU 
Piince  was  also  the  friend  of  seamen. 
For  eighteen  years  he  served  as  Uni- 
ted States  Agent  for  seamen  at  the 
New  York  Hospital,  and  during  that 
time  he  admitted  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  sick  and  disabled  mariners 
in  that  asylum,  where  they  could 
have  all  the  attention  their  sufferings 
required.  It  was  his  duty  to  attend 
twice  in  a  week  for  this  purpose,  and 
during  this  whole  period  ne  never 
failed  once  of  being  at  his  post  In- 
deed, punctuality  was  one  of  his  most 
prominent  virtues.  He  never  promi- 
sed what  he  did  not  mean  to  perform 
and  what  he  did  promise  be  was 
sure  io  be  punctual  in  the  perform- 
ance of.  He  filled  this  office  until  a 
little  more  than  two  months  of  his 
death.  He  was  also  Secretary  of 
the  Marine  Society  twenty-five  years, 
which  duty  he  ably  and  faithfully 
discharg:ed.  And  as  he  was  the  de- 
voted friend  of  seamen,  through  a 
life  of  more  than  eighty  winters,  so 
he  remembered  them  at  his  death. 
He  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of  his 
property  to  the  Marine  Society,  to  the 
Seamens'  Port  Society,  ancf  to  the 
Bible  Society  of  New- York,  and  to  the 
Foreign  Missionary  Societvof  Boston. 

In  fine  it  may  be  said  of  him  more 


than  of  any  other  man  who  has 
lived  in  our  country,  that  he  wa^  em- 
phatically "The  Seaman^s  Friend.' 
His  life  exhibited  a  scene  of  activity 
and  devotion  to  their  cause,  perhapis 
rarely  equalled  and  surely  never  sur- 
passed, if  we  consider  him  as  a  pa- 
triot, we  must  admire  his  early  and 
ever  constant  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try's cause,  as  a  man  we  must  love 
his  punctuality  and  fidelity  in  the  dis 
charge  of  his  various  duties  in  life ; 
but  as  a  Christian,  we  must  honor 
him  most  as  treading  in  the  footsteps 
of  his  Divine  Master,  who  came  to 
relieve  the  oppressed,  and  who  went 
about  doing  i^ood.  And  when  we 
contemplate  his  unwearied  assiduity 
and  his  successful  efforts  in  the  cause 
of  the  brave  and  gallant  sons  of  the 
ocean,  we  hesitate  no^to  declare, 
that  the  name  of  Christopher  Prince 
ought  to  be  enrolled  among  the  Bene- 
factors of  the  human  race. 

On  Sunday  April  1st,  1832,  a  funeral 
sermon  was  preached  on  the  occasion 
of  his  death  at  the  Mariners'  Church 
by  the  Ilev.  Henry  Chase,  which 
was  listened  to  with  much  attention 
by  a  crowded  audience.  The  weath- 
er beaten  visage  of  many  a  sailor 
was  bathed  in  tears  when  the  virtues 
of  their  old  friend  were  recounted,  and 
they  seemed  to  feel  that  their  best 
earthly  stay  was  cone.  The  follow- 
ing lines  written  oy  the  author  of 
this  memoir,  were  read  on  the  occa- 
sion, and  they  have  since  been 
published  in  the  Sailors'  Magazine. 

Thou  hoary-headed  mariner,  old  ocean's  veteran  son ! 
Thy  anchor's  cast,  thv  voyage  is  o'er,  thy  Christian  course  is  run , 
Thy  bark  is  mooPd  where  no  rude  storms  shall  ever  more  molest. 
She  safely  rides  veithin  the  port  of  everlasting  rest. 

The  voyage  has  been  a  len^then'd  one,  for  fourscore  years  and  more 
Thou  hast  been  on  the  cruising  ground,  where  stormy  billows  roar; 
Though  many  a  gale  did  threaten  oft  thy  bark  to  overwhelm, 
Thou  wast  unmov'd,  for  thou  didst  know  the  pilot  at  the  helm 

Thy  voice  hath  many  a  shipmate  cheer'd  when  sore  depress*d  with  fear 
And  many  a  gallant  tar  will  long  thy  memory  revere ; 
For  thou  bast  been  a  chart  to  them  o'er  this  world's  stormy  sea, 
To  guide  them  from  this  sinful  shore  to  immortality. 

Thjr  needle  always  pointed  true,  and  guided  by  that  star, 
Which  rose  in  Bethlehem  to  ligdt  the  nations  from  afar. 
Through  stormy  seas  and  adverse  gales  thou  didst  thy  ven 
For  thou  hadst  beard  the  master  say,  "  Be  ever  of  good  cheer." 

The  glorious  gospel  was  thy  chart,  the  word  of  Grod  thy  guides 
And  m  its  gracious  promises  thy  soul  thou  didst  confide, 
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Thou  kuew'st  that  when  the  cruise  was  up,  they  sracious  Lord  would  99J 
Welcome,  my  son,  enter  the  joys  of  an  eternal  day. 

And  while  the  Bethel  flag  shall  wave,  thy  name  shall  honor'd  be^ 
Thoa  wast  a  friend  and  brother  too  to  all  who  plough  the  sea ; 
It  was  thy  daily  wish  and  prayer  that  they  might  love  and  fear 
That  Master,  by  whose  counsel  thou  thy  course  so  long  didst  steer. 

Farewell,  thou  veteran  mariner!  old  ocean's  son,  adieu! 
Thou  now  hast  reached  the  heavenly  port  thou  long  hast  had  in  view  i 
The  storms  of  earth  no  more  shall  rage  within  thy  peaceful  breast, 
For  thou  art  safely  anchor'd  in  the  haven  of  the  blest. 

E.  S.  Gardner. 


IsBABi  PcTKAM,  a  Major  General 
in  tbe  army  of  the  United  States,  was 
bom  at  Salem^  Massachusetts,  Janu- 
ary 7,  1718.  His  mind  was  vigorous, 
but  it  was  never  cultivated  by  educa- 
tion. When  he  for  the  first  time 
went  to  Boston,  he  was  insulted  for 
his  rusticity  by  a  boy  of  twice  his  size. 
After  beanng  his  sarcasms  until  his 
flood  nature  was  entirely  exhausted, 
ne  attacked  and  vanquished  the  un- 
inannerly  fellow,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  a  crowd  of  spectators.  In 
runnings  leaping,  and  wrestling,  he 
almost  always  Dore  away  the  prize. 
In  1739,  he  removed  to  Pomfret.  in 
Connecticut,  where  he  cultivated  a 
considerable  tract  of  land.  He  had, 
however,  to  encounter  many  difficul- 
ties, and  among  his  troubles,  the  de- 
predations of  wolves  on  his  sheep- 
lold  was  not  the  least.  In  one  nignt 
seventy  fine  sheep  and  goats  were 
killed.  A  she  woiC,  who,  with  her 
annual  whelps,  had  for  several  years 
infested  the  vicinity,  being  consider- 
ed as  the  principal  cause  of  the  hav- 
oc, Mr.  Putnam  entered  into  a  com- 
bination with  a  number  of  his  neigh- 
iiors  to  hunt  alternately,  till  they 
should  destroy  her.  At  length  the 
hounds  drove  her  into  her  den.  and 
a  number  of  persons  soon  collected 
with  guns,  straw,  fire,  and  sulphur, 
to  attack  the  common  enemy.  But 
tbe  dogs  were  afraid  to  approach  her, 
and  the  fumes  of  brimstone  could  not 
force  her  from  the  cavern.  It  was 
now  ten  o'clock  at  ni^ht.  Mr.  Put- 
nam proposed  to  his  black  servant  to 
descend  mto  the  cave,  and  shoot  the 
wolf;  but,  as  the  negro  declined,  he 
resolved  to  do  it  himself.  Having 
divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  waist- 
coat, and  having  a  long  rope  fastened 
niund  his  legs,  by  which  he  might  be 
pulled  back  at  a  concerted  signal,  he 
«niered  the  ravem,  head  foremost, 


of  birch  bark,  in  his  hand.  He  de- 
scended fifteen  feet,  passed  along  hori* 
zontally  ten  feet,  and  then  began  the 
gradual  ascent,  which  is  sixteen  feet 
in  length.  He  slowly  proceeded  on 
his  hands  and  knees,  in  an  abode 
which  was  as  silent  as  the  house  of 
death.  Cautiously  elancing  forwards, 
he  discovered  the  glaring  eye-balls  of 
the  wolf,  who  started  at  the  sight  of 
his  torcn,  gnashed  her  teeth,  and 
gave  a  sullen  growl.  He  immedi- 
ately kicked  the  rope,  and  was 
drawn  out  with  a  friendly  celerity  and 
violence,  which  not  a  little  bruised 
him.  Loading  his  gun  with  nine 
buckshot  and  carrying  it  in  one  hand 
while  he  held  the  torch  with  the  oth- 
er, he  descended  a  second  time.  As 
he  approached  the  wol^  she  howled, 
rolled  her  eyes,  snapped  her  teeth, 
dropped  her  head  between  her  legs, 
and  was  evidently  on  the  point  of 
springing  at  him.  At  this  moment 
he  fired  at  her  head,  and  soon  fonna 
himself  drawn  out  of  the  cave. 
Having  refreshed  himself,  he  again 
descended,  and  seizing  the  wolf  by 
her  ears,  kicked  the  rope,  and  his 
companions  above,  with  no  small 
exultation,  dragged  them  both  out 
toeeiher. 

During  the  French  war  he  was 
appoint^  to  command  a  company 
of  the  first  troops  which  were  raised 
in  Connecticut,  in  1755.  He  rendered 
much  service  to  the  army  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Crown  Point.  In 
17^,  while  near  Tioonderoga,  he  was 
repeatedly  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.  He  escaped  in  an  adventure 
of  one  ni(?ht  with  twelve  bullet- 
holes  in  his  blanket.  In  August  he  was 
sent  out  with  several  hundred  men 
to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
Being  ambuscaded  by  a  party  of 
equal  numbers,  acreneral,  but  inregn- 
lar  action  took  piare.  Putnam  had 
wtik  a  bUudng  torch,  made  of  strips  i  discharged  his  fuseo  several  taao% 


but  at  length  it  missed  fire  while  its 
muzzle  was  presented  to  the  breast 
of  a  savage.  The  warrior  with  his 
lifted  hatchet,  and  a  tremendous 
war-whoop,  compelled  him  to  sur- 
render, and  then  bound  him  to  a  Ue*). 
In  the  course  of  the  action  the  pardes 
changed  their  position*  so  as  to  bring 
luis  tree  directly  between  them.  Tiin 
balls  fiew  by  him  incessantly;  many 
struck  the  tree,  and  some  passed 
through  his  clothes.  The  enemy 
now  gained  possession  of  the  ^ounci, 
but  being  afterwards  driven  fiom  the 
field,  they  carried  their  prisoners 
with  ihem.  At  night  he  was  strip- 
ped, and  a  fire  was  kindled  to  roast 
nim  alive.  For  this  purpose  they  led 
him  into  a  dark  forest,  stripped  him 
naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  piled 
dry  brush,  with  other  fuel,  at  a  amall 
distance,  in  a  circle  around  him.  They 
accompanied  their  labors,  as  if  for 
his  funeral  dirge,  with,  screams  and 
sounds,  inimitable  but  bv  savage 
voices.  Thev  then  set  the  piles  on  fire. 
A  sudden  snower  damped  the  rising 
flame.  Still  they  strove  to  kindle  it ; 
at  last  the  blaze  ran  fiercely  round 
the  circle.  Major  Putnam  soon  be- 
gan to  feel  the  scorching  heat.  His 
hands  were  so  lied  that  he  could 
move  his  body.  He  often  shifted 
sides  as  the  fire  approached.  This 
sight,  at  the  very  idea  of  which,  all 
but  savages  must  shudder,  afforded 
the  highest  diversion  to  his  inhuman 
tormentors,  who  demonstrated  the 
delirium  of  their  joy  by  correspon- 
dent yells,  dances,  and  gesticulations. 
He  saw  clearly  that  His  final  hour 
was  inevitably  come.  He  summon- 
ed all  his  resolution,  and  composed 
his  mind,  so  far  as  the  circumstances 
could  admit,  to  bid  an  eternal  fare- 
well to  all  he  held  most  dear.  To 
quit  the  world  would  scarcely  have 
cost  him  a  single  pang  ;  but  for  the 
idea  of  home,  but  for  the  remem- 
brance of  domestic  endearments,  of 
the  affectionate  partner,  of  his  soul, 
and  of  their  beloved  oftsprins.  His 
thought  was  ultimately  fix^  on  a 
happier  slate  of  existence,  beyond 
ihe  tortures  he  was  beginning  to  en- 
dure. The  bitterness  of  death,  even 
of  that  death  which  is  accompanied 
with  the  keenest  agonies,  was,  in  a 
manner,  past :  nature,  with  a  feeble 
•truggle,  was  quitting  its  last  hold  on 
sublunary  things,  when  a  French  offi- 
cer rushed  through  the  crowd,  open- 


ed a  way  by  scattering  the  bumine 
brands,  and  unbound  the  victim.  It 
was  Molang  himself,  to  whom  a  sa- 
vage, unwillmg  to  see  another  human 
victim  immolated,  had  run  and  com- 
municated the  tidings.  That  com- 
mandant spurned  and  severely  re 
primanded  the  barbarians,  whose  noc- 
turnal powwas  and  hellish  orgies  he 
suddenly  ended.  Putnam  did  not 
want  for  feeling  or  mtitude.  The 
French  commander,  fearing  to  trust 
him  alone  witli  them,  remained  till 
he  could  safely  deliver  bini  into  the 
hands  of  his  master. 

The  savage  approached  his  prison- 
er kindly^  and  seemed  to  treat  him 
with  particular  affection.  He  offered 
him  some  hard  biscuit;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  chew  them  on  ac- 
count of  the  blow  he  had  received 
from  the  Frenchman,  this  more  hu- 
man savage  soaked  some  of  the  bis- 
cuit in  water,  and  made  him  suck 
the  pulp-like  part.  Determined,  how- 
ever, not  to  lose  his  captive,  the  re- 
freshment being  A.^ished,  he  took  the 
moccasins  from  his  feei,  and  tied 
them  to  one  of  his  wrists ;  then  di- 
recting him  to  lie  down  on  bis  back 
on  the  bare  ground,  he  stretched  one 
arm  to  its  full  length,  and  \yo\ind  it 
fast  to  a  young  tree ;  the  other  arm 
was  extended  and  bound  in  the  same 
manner;  his  legs  were  stretched 
apart,  and  fastened  to  two  sapplines. 
Then  a  number  of  tall,  hut  slender 
poles  were  cirt  down,  which,  vrith 
some  long  bushes,  were  laid  across 
his  body  from  head  to  foot ;  on  each 
side  lay  as  manv  Indians  as  could 
conveniently  fina  lodging,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  possibifity  of  his  es- 
cape. In  this  disagreeable  and  pain 
fill  posture  he  remained  till  morning. 
During  the  night,  the  longest  aiKt 
most  dreary  conceivable,  our  hero 
used  to  relate  that  he  felt  a  ray  of 
cheerfulness  come  casually  across 
his  mind,  and  could  not  even  refrain 
from  smiling  when  he  reflected  on 
this  ludicrous  group  for  a  painter,  of 
which  he  himself  was  the  princtpai 
figure. 

The  next  day  he  was  allowed  bis 
blanket  and  moccasins,  and  permitted 
to  march  without  carrying  any  pack, 
or  receiving  any  insult.  To  silay  his 
extreme  hunger,  a  little  bear's  in«af 
was  given,  wliich  he  sucked  through 
his  teeth.  At  night  the  party  arrived 
at  Ticonderoga,  and  ths  pritoaer 
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was  placed  under  the  care  of  a  French 
guard. 

The  savages,  who  had  been  pre- 
vented from  glutting  their  diabolical 
fhirst  for  blood,  took  this  opportunity 
of  manifesting  their  malevolence  for 
the  disappointment,  by  horrid  grima- 
ces and  anffry  gestures;  but  tliey 
were  saifered  no  more  to  offer  violence 
»r  personal  indignity  to  him. 

After  having  been  examined  by  the 
Marquis  de  Montcalm,  Major  Putnam 
was  conducted  to  Montreal  by  a 
French  officer,  who  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  inaulgence  and  humanity. 

At  this  place  were  several  prison- 
ers. Colonel  Peter  Schuyler,  remark- 
able for  his  philanthropy,  generosi- 
ty and  friendship,  was  of  the  num- 
hst.  No  sooner  had  he  heard  of  Ma- 
jor Putnam's  arrival,  than  he  went  to 
the  interpreter's  quarters, and  inquired 
whether  he  had  a  provincial  major 
in  his  custody.  He  found  Major  Pui- 
aam  m  a  comfortless  condition,  with- 
out coat,  waistcoat,  or  hose ;  the 
remnant  of  his  clothing  miserably 
dirty  and  ragged,  his  beard  lone  and 
squahd,  his  legs  torn  by  thorns 
and  briars,  his  face  gashed  with 
wounds,  and  swollen  with  bruises. 
Colonel  Schuyler,  irritated  beyond 
all  sufferance  at  such  a  sight,  could 
scarcely  restrain  his  speech  within 
limits  consistent  with  the  prudence  of 
a  prisoner,  and  the  meekness  of  a 
Christian.  Major  Putnam  was  im- 
mediately treated  according  to  his 
rank,  clothed  in  a  decent  manner, 
and  supplied  with  money  by  this 
liberal  and  sympathetic  patron  of  the 
distressed  ;  and  by  his  assistance  he 
was  soon  after  exchanged. 

When  General  Amherst  was  march- 
ing across  the  country  to  Canada, 
the  army  coming  to  one  of  the  lakes, 
which  they  were  obliged  to  pass, 
found  the  French  had  an  armed  ves- 
sel of  twelve  guns  upon  it.  He  was 
in  great  distress,  his  boats  were  no 
match  for  her,  and  she  alone  was 
capable  of  sinking  his  whole  army 
in  that  situation.  While  he  was 
pondering  what  should  be  done,  Put- 
Bam  comes  to  him,  and  says,  "  Gen^ 
ralf  that  skip  must  be  taken." 
Ay,"  says  Amherst,"  "  I  would  give 
the  world  she  was  taken."  "I'll 
take  her,"  says  Putnam,  Amherst 
smiled,  and  asked  howl  *'  Give  me 
some  wedges,  a  beetle,  (a  large  wood- 
4len  hammer,  or  maul,  used  for  dri- 


ving wedges,)  and  a  few  men  of  my 
own  choice."  Amherst  could  riot 
conceive  how  an  armed  vessel  was 
to  be  taken  by  four  or  five  men,  a 
beetle  and  wedges.  However,  he 
granted  Putnam's  request.  When 
night  came,  Putnam,  with  his  mate- 
rials and  men,  went  in  a  boat  under 
the  vessel's  stern,  and  in  an  instan. 
drove  in  the  wedges  between  the  rud- 
der and  ship,  and  left  her.  In  the 
morning,  the  sails  were  seen  flutter- 
ing about :  she  was  adrift  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  lake ;  and  being  presently 
blown  ashore,  was  easily  taken. 

At  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country.  Colonel  Putnam,  on 
hearing  of  the  battle  at  Lexingtoo^ 
left  his  plough  in  the  middle  of 
the  field,  and  without  changing  hk 
clothes,  repaired  to  Cambridge, 
riding  in  a  single  day  one  hundred 
miles.  He  was  soon  appointed  a  ma- 
jor general  in  the  provincial  army,  and 
returning  to  Connecticut,  he  made 
no  delay  in  bringing  on  a  body  of 
troops. 

Among  other  examples  of  patriot- 
ism that  might  be  related,  the  follow- 
ing is  from  a  living  witness.  The 
day  that  the  report  of  the  battle  of 
Ijcxington  reached  Barnstable,  a 
company  of  militia  immediately  as- 
sembled and  marched  off  to  Cam- 
bridge. In  the  front  rank  there  was 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  his  only  child.  In  march- 
ing from  the  village,  as  they  pass- 
ecThis  house,  he  came  out  to  meet 
them.  There  was  a  momentary 
halt.  The  drum  and  fife  paused  for 
an  instant  The  father  suppressing 
a  strong  and  evident  emotion,  saia, 
"God  be  with  you  all,  my  friends! 
and,  John,  if  vou,  my  son,  are  called 
into  battle,  taKe  care  that  you  behave 
like  a  man,  or  else  let  me  never  see 
your  face  again  !"  A  tear  started 
into  every  eye,  and  the  march  was 
resumed. 

Not  long  alter  his  appointment 
the  commander  of  the  British  army, 
unwilling  that  so  valuable  an  officer 
should  act  in  opposition,  privately 
conveyed  to  him  a  proposal,  that  if  he 
would  Quit  the  rebel  party,  he  might 
rely  on  being  made  a  major-general 
in  the  Britisn  establishment,  and  re- 
ceiving a  ^eat  pecuniary  compen- 
sation for  his  services ;  but  he  spum- 
ed the  oiler.    On  the  16th  of  June, 
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1775,  it  was  determined,  in  a  council 
of  war,  at  which  General  Putnam  as- 
ibsied,  that  a  fortified  post  should  be 
established  at,  or  near  Bunker's  Hill. 
Qeneral  Putnam  marched  with  the 
first  detachment,  and  commenced 
the  work ;  he  was  the  piincipal  agent 
or  engineer  who  traced  the  lines  of 
the  r^oubt,  and  he  continued  most, 
if  not  all  the  night,  with  the  workmen ; 
at  any  rate,  he  was  on  the  spot  be- 
fore sun-rise  in  the  morning,  and  had 
taken  his  station  on  the  top  of  Bun- 
ker's Hill,  and  participated  m  the  dan- 
ger, as  well  as  the  glory  of  that  day. 

When  the  army  was  organized  by 
General  Washington  at  Cambridge, 
General  Putnam  was  appointed  to 
command  the  reserve.    In  August, 

1776,  he  was  stationed  at  Brooklyn, 
on  Long  Island.  After  the  defeat  of 
our  army,  on  the  27th  of  that  month, 
he  went  to  New-York,  and  was  very 
serviceable  in  the  city  and  neighbor- 
hood. In  October  or  November,  he 
was  sent  to  Philadelphia  to  fortify 
that  city.  In  January,  1777,  he  was 
directed  to  take  post  at  Princeton, 
where  he  continued  until  spring.  At 
this  place,  a  sick  prisoner,  a  captain, 
requested  that  a  friend  in  the  British 
army  at  Brunswick,  might  be  sent 
for,  to  assist  him  in  making  his  will, 
Putnam  was  perplexed.  He  had  but 
fifty  men  under  his  command,  and 
did  not  wish  to  have  his  weakness 
known  ;  but  yet  he  was  unwilling  to 
deny  the  request.  He,  however,  sent 
a  fiag  of  truce,  and  directed  the  officer 
to  be  brought  in  the  night.  In  the 
evening,  lights  were  placed  in  all  the 
college  windows,  ana  in  everv  apart- 
ment of  the  vacant  houses  through- 
out the  town.  The  officer,  on  his  re- 
turn, reported,  that  Gren.  Putnam's  ar- 
my could  not  consist  of  less  than  four 
or  five  thousand  men.  In  the  spring, 
he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
a  separate  army,  in  the  highlands  of 
New- York.  One  Palmer,  a  lieutenant 
in  the  tory  new  levies,  was  detected 
in  the  camp :  Gov.  Tyron  reclaimed 
him  as  a  British  officer,  threatening 
vengeance  if  he  was  not  restored.  Put- 
nam wrote  the  following  pithy  reply  : 

"  Sir, —Nathan  Palmer,  a  lieuten- 
ant in  your  king's  service,  was  taken 
iti  my  camp  as  a  spy :  he  was  tried 
as  a  spy;  he  was  condemned  as  a 
spy ;  and  he  shall  be  hanged  as  a 
spy.  Israel  Putnam." 

*P.  S.  Afternoon.    Hois  hanged." 


After  the  loss  of  fort  Montgomery, 
the  commander-in-chief  determined 
to  build  another  fortification,  and  he 
directed  General  Putnam  to  fix  on  ft 
spot.  To  him  belongs  the  praise  of 
having  chosen  West  Point.  The 
campaign  of  1779,  which  was  prin- 
cipally spent  in  strengthening  the 
works  at  this  place,  finished  the  mili- 
tary career  of  Putnam.  A  paralytic 
afiection  impaired  the  activity  of  his 
body,  and  be  passed  the  remainder 
of  his  days  in  retirement,  retaining 
his  relish  for  enjoyment,  his  love  of 
pleasantry,  his  strength  of  memory, 
and  all  the  faculties  of  his  mind. 

He  died  at  Brookline,  Connecticut, 
May  29,  1790,  aged  seventy- two 
years. 

WiluamPrescott,  was  born  in  1726, 
at  Groton  in  Massachusetts,  and  was 
an  officer  of  the  provincial  troops  at 
the  capture  of  Cape  Breton  in  1758. 
He  was  distinguished  in  the  cam- 
paign and  was  offered  a  commission 
m  the  regular  army,  which  he  declined. 
He  was  engaged  in  agricultural  and 
civil  employments,  until  near  the 
commencement  of  the  revolutionary 
war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  in  1774,  and  when 
the  militia  was  organized,  by  thai 
body,  he  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  regiment.  He  marched 
to  Concord  as  soon  as  he  heard  that 
Gage  had  sent  Pitcairn  with  forces  to 
destroy  the  stores  at  Concord ;  before 
he  knew  one  drop  of  blood  had  been 
spilt.  The  share  he  had  in  the 
memorable  battle  of  the  17th  of  June, 
1775,  should  not  be  forgotten.     He 

E roved  himself  worthy  of  command 
y  his  prowess  on  that  day. 
The  American  army  had  been 
quartered  at  Cambridge  nearly  two 
months,  and  no  blow  had  been  struck 
to  rid  the  country  of  the  British 
troops  or  to  encourage  the  natives  j 
some  uneasiness  seemed  to  show 
itself  in  the  camp,  and  more  abroad, 
that  greater  energy  was  not  shown ; 
but  the  wise  thought  to  conquer  by 
Fabian  wisdom^  while  othere  wew 
for  decisive  measures.  The  army  at 
Cambridge  was  known  to  be  lar^e 
enough  to  demolish  the  British,  if 
tlicv  could  be  got  at.  In  this  etati 
of  feeling,  it  was  though  t  proper  Vt 
make  some  demonstrations  of  couragv 
and  intention  of  acting  qfensivJ^ 
and  fearlessly.  Col.  Prescotl  ww 
sent  with  tlio  fratrments.  or  rathci 
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the  skeletons  of  three  regiments,  on 
the  night  of  the  16th  of  Jnn&  to 
occupy  a  station  on  Bunker's  Hill. 
On  viewing  that  eminence  he  found 
it  an  ineligrible  spot ;  and  he  looked 
along  to  the  right,  and  found  that  a 
epur  of  that  hill  which  was  now 
caUcd  Breed's  Hill,  was  the  most 
proper  situation,  in  every  respect  for 
•  battle  ground.  Considering  that 
ihcy  were  within  the  limits  of  their 
orders^  Prescolt  and  Col.  Gridley, 
the  engineers,  began  a  redoubt  on 
the  right  of  Breed's  Hill.  It  was 
about  one  hundred  and  forty  feet 
square,  with  two  open  passasee  for 
ingress  and  egress.  On  the  left  of 
the  redoubt,  running  northeasterly, 
was  a  breast-work  of  sods,  not 
much  over  four  feet  high ;  but  not, 
as  has  been  stated,  extending  to 
Mystic  River;  it  did  not  extend  one 
guarter  of  the  way  to  it.  The  line 
from  this  breast- work  was  made  of 
two  post  and  rail  fences,  placed 
about  four  feet  apart  in  parallel  lines, 
and  between  tnem  was  trod  the 
newly  mown  grass,  making  quite  as 
good  a  screen  for  the  militia  as  the 
redoubt  or  the  breast-work. 

General  Ward,  concluding  from 
the  firing  from  the  summit  of  Copp's 
Hill  in  Boston,  that  the  British 
would  make  a  struggle  to  get  pos- 
session of  the  woriis,  offered  to 
relieve  Prescott  and  bis  men, 
but  they  unanimously  declined  the 
offer,  but  earnestly  insisted  on 
reinforcements.  These  were  re- 
luctantly given,  as  the  commander- 
in-chief  thought  that  an  attack  on 
his  camp  was  contemplated ;  and  in 
such  case,  his  fortified  camp,  indiffe- 
rently fortified  as  it  was,  was  a  better 
Elace  for  a  general  action  than 
tunker's  Hill. 

Early  in  the  morning,  from  the 
battery  on  Copp's  Hill,  one  of  the 
men  in  or  near  the  redoubt  was  shot, 
and  was  instantly  buried  on  the  spot; 
but  although  the  roar  of  the  cannon 
from  Copp's  Hill  was  incessant,  no 
further  aamage  was  done  by  their 
shots ;  and  in  aid  of  this  battery,  the 
Lively,  man-of-war,  was  brought  to 
bear,  and  in  fact  she  began  to 
cannonacie  at  early  dawn. 

General  Gage  wishing  to  drive 
the  Provincials  from  the  hill,  sent 
Major  General  Howe  and  Brigadier 
Gen**"'*!  Pi?oi,  with  len  compnnies 
of  greuadiefH  aiiti  ttn  of  light  ini^aniry, 


with  some  artillery  to  perform  this 
service.  These  generals  reconnoitei - 
ing  the  American  forces,  on  their 
arrival  at  Morton's  Point,  thought 
best  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from 
Boston.  For  these,  Howe  wait- 
ed from  noon  to  about  three 
o'clock,  before  the  battle  was  com- 
menced,. 

The  British  began  a  slow  march 
up  the  hill  in  two  lines,  stopping  at 
times  to  give  the  artillery  a  cnance  to 
play.  But  the  angle  of  elevation  was 
sucn  that  it  did  but  little  execution. 
The  provincials  wasted  no  ammuni- 
tion ;  they  had  but  a  scanty  supply. 
They  were  ordered  to  put  four  buck- 
shot to  a  bullet,  and  to  reserve  their 
fire  until  the  enemy  were  at  blank- 
shot  distance.  At  this  moment  they 
poured  in  upon  the  approaching  foe 
a  most  destructive  volley.  The 
effect  was  not  more  destructive  than 
appalling.  The  British  soldiery, 
expecting  nothing  but  random  shots 
from  undisciplined  militia,  were  as- 
tounded at  such  deadly  fires,  and 
their  line  was  broken  in  confusion. 
Some  companies  had  not  twenty 
soldiers  fit  for  dutv  when  they  were 
about  to  rally.  The  British  oflicers 
had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  bring 
their  troops  into  line  again.  At  length 
they  came  up  a  second  time  toward 
the  works,  but  with  some  wavering  ; 
and  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes  their 
line  broke  in  still  greater  confusion 
than  before.  Clinton  saw  this  from 
Boston,  and  hastened  over  to  assist 
Howe.  Both  the  generals  addressed 
the  soldiers;  called  to  mind  then 
former  wreaths  of  glory,  and  the 
everlasting  disgrace  of  being  beaten 
by  raw  muitia.  Howe  swore  to  them 
that  he  would  never  survive  the  dis- 
grace, if  they  were  beaten  that  day. 
By  this  time,  Charlestown,  consisting 
of  four  hundred  houses,  was  in  a 
blaze.  This  Clinton  had  done  to 
terrify  the  neighboring  army.  On 
the  third  attack' they  were  under  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  skill,  not 
daring  to  put  it  on  the  score  of  bra- 
very a  third  time.  Pigot,  with  a  con- 
siderable force,  took  a  circuitous  rout 
around  the  south  side  of  the  hill,  and 
came  upon  the  south-western  angle  | 
of  the  redoubt,  and  instantly  : 
scaled  the  slight  works.  Pitcaim  I 
was  with  him,  and  was  shot  through 
the  body  as  he  was  about  to  leap 
into  the  redoubt.     Pigot,    being   a 
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■tiort  man,  was  lifted  by  his  soldiers 
on  to  the  sods,  and  jumped  into  the 
area  without  harm.  The  Provincials 
were  now  attacked  on  the  east  and 
on  the  west ;  their  ammunition  was 
<;xhausied ;  and  they  had  few  or  no 
bayonets;  and  after  beatinz  their 
assailants  a  while  with  the  butts  of 
their  guns,  Prescott  ordered  a  retreat. 
Those  at  the  breast- work  retreated, 
and  those  at  the  rail-fence  followed, 
over  Charlestown  neck,  northward. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the 
retreat,  but  few  of  the  Americans 
had  been  killed.  Their  unwillingness 
to  leave  the  ground  at  theproper  time, 
was  the  cause  of  the  considerable 
number  of  killed  and  wounded.  Capt. 
Knowlton  having  a  fine  large  com- 
pany near  Mystic  River,  moved  up  in 
gooijl  order,  and  covered  the  retreat 
of  those  from  the  redoubt  and  breast- 
work. The  battle  ended  between  five 
and  six  o'clock.  The  wind  during 
the  fight  was  brisk  and  westerly,  and 
blew  the  smoke  directly  into  the  face 
of  the  enemy  ;  but  as  the  smoke 
arose  over  the  heads  of  the  British, 
the  Americans,  as  it  were,  looking 
under  the  cloud,  saw  where  to  fire. 
Prescott  was  all  the  fight  in  the  re- 
doubt; theotherportionof  theMassa- 
chuoetts  militia  ai  the  breast-works. 
The  New  Hampshire  troops,  under 
Stark,  Dearborn,  and  others,  were  at 
the  rail-fence.  They  were  marching 
from  their  native  state  towards  Cam- 
bridge, and  went  on  to  the  battle 
ground  by  their  own  impulses,  not 
having  received  any  orders  from  the 
commander-in-chief. 

The  British  had  between  three 
and  four  thousand  in  the  fight.  They 
acknowledged  ten  hundred  and  fifty- 
four  killed  and  wounded,  with  a  great 
proportion  of  officers.  Their  number 
was  most  unquestionably  larger;  for 
they  brought  between  three  and  four 
hundred  corpses  of  the  slain  and  buried 
them  in  the  corner  of  a  new  burying- 
ground  at  the  bottom  of  the  Common 
D  Boston.  The  others  were  buried 
on  Breed's  Hill,  where  they  fell. 

The  Americans  had  fifteen  hun- 
dred in  the  fight,  but  perhaps  there 
were  a  few  more  at  times,  for  volun- 
teers came  on  to  the  ground,  expend- 
9d  their  powder,  and  retreated,  when 
they  Jv..." !  u  i  .^o  inorj  service  to  the 
cause.  The  Provincials  had  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-nme  killed,  and  three 
Hundred  and  fourteen  wounded  and 


missing.  The  officers  who  fell  on 
our  side  were,  Col.  Gardner,  of  Cam- 
bridge, Lt.  Col.  Parker,  of  Chelms- 
ford, and  Minora  Moore  andM'Clea- 
ry, — all  men  of  distinction  and  value, 
and  heroes  in  the  cause, — with  M^or 
General  Joseph  Warren. 

Warren  assumed  no  command  on 
that  day.  He  had  been  commissioned 
as  a  m^jor-general  by  the  Provincial 
Congress  but  four  days  previous,  and 
had  not  taken  any  command;  nor 
had  he,  in  fact,  been  sworn  in  to  office, 
except  as  every  one  had  an  oath  in 
heaven  to  live  free  or  die.  Warren 
was,  at  the  moment  of  his  fall,  pre- 
sident of  the  Provincial  Congress, 
and  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Safety.  He  had  put  someone  in  the 
chair,  and  mounted  his  horse  at  Wa- 
tertown,  where  the  legislature  was  in 
session,  to  come  and  encourage  his 
fellow  citizens  in  the  fight.  When 
he  entered  the  redoubt,  Prescott  off- 
ered him  the  command,  but  he  declin- 
ed it,  saying,  **I  come  to  learn  var 
under  an  experienced  soldier,  not  to 
take  any  command."  He  was  the 
martyr  of  that  day's  glory.  His  death 
was  felt  as  a  calamity  to  the  cause  and 
to  the  natian.  He  was  in  the  prime 
of  life,  being  only  thirty-five  years  ot 
age,  a  spirit  as  bold  and  dauntless  as 
ever  was  blazoned  in  legends,  or  re- 
corded in  history.  He  was  a  prudent, 
cautious,  but  fearless  statesman; 
made  to  govern  men,  and  to  breathe 
into  them  a  portion  of  his  own  heroic 
soul.  His  eloquence  was  of  a  high 
order;  his  voice  was  fine,  and  of  great 
compass,  and  he  modulated  it  at  will. 
His  appearance  had  the  air  of  a  sol- 
dier,— graceful  and  commanding,  uni- 
ted to  the  manners  of  a  finished  gen- 
tleman. The  British  thought  that 
his  life  was  of  the  utmost  importanc« 
to  the  American  army  ;  of  so  mucii 
importance  that  they  would  no  longer 
hold  together  after  his  fall.  They 
sadly  mistook  the  men  they  had  to 
deal  with.  His  blood  was  not  shed 
in  vain ;  it  cried  from  the  ground  for 
vengeance;  and  nis  name  will  become 
a  watch-word  in  the  hour  of  peril  and 
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The  name  of  the  humblest  indi- 
vidual who  perished  in  that  fight  will 
be  remembered  bv  the  town  or  pa- 
rish from  V, hency  h^^ciiHL-,  a.iu  ll  £<- 
nerally  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the 
corporation.  Young,  substantial  yw- 
man.  or  industrious  mppKenica    ihey 
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were  owners  of  the  soil  for  which 
they  fought. 

The  battle  scene  was  imposing ; 
the  ground  was  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  a  city,  whose  in- 
habitants were  watching  the  progress 
of  events,  anxious  for  the  nearest 
friends,  while  the  roar  of  cannon 
from  snips  of  war,  and  from  floatine^ 
and  stationary  batteries,  was  fotlowed 
or  commingled  with  incessant  vollies 
of  musketry;  a  well-built,  compact 
town,  was  seen  in  one  mass  of  flames, 
— and  oil  this,  but  the  commencement 
of  troubles, — was  a  sight  which  was 
appalling  to  every  American,  and 
seemed  to  shake  even  the  enemy, 
mind  and  body,  toother.  The  Brit- 
^!i  troops,  in  considerable  numbers, 
occupied  the  hill  that  night,  and  en- 
larged the  redoubt  to  nearly  twice 
the  original  extent ;  but  they  did  not 
venture  to  light  their  fires — ^they  la- 
bored by  the  sinking,  flickerinff  fights 
which  shot  up  from  the  smouldenng 
ruins  of  Charlestown. 

For  those  struggling  for  liberty, 
the  event  of  th'S  battle,  was  most  for- 
tunate. The  American  troops  had 
done  enough  for  honor ;  enough  to 
produce  an  impression  of  their  prow- 
ess on  the  minds  of  their  enemies ; 
enough  to  give  them  confidence  in 
themselves;  and  to  show  that  they 
had  learnt  something  in  the  way  of 
preparing  themselves  to  correct  the 
errors  of  judgment  in  planning  a  fiffht. 
They  suffered  enough  to  feel  their 
loss  deeply,  and  yet  not  sufficiently, 
in  any  way,  to  weaken  their  forces. 
The  wound  received  was  too  deep  to 
be  healed  at  once  •  the  sight  was  too 
awful  to  be  soon  forgotten. 

If  the  army  had  come  down  from 
Cambridge  and  Roxbury  to  the  suc- 
cor, the  British  would  have  been  de- 
stroyed altogether ;  but  with  the  dis- 
position of  the  king  of  England  at 
this  period,  and  the  spirit  of  the  min- 
istry, the  whole  force  of  the  British 
nation  would  have  been  brought  to 
crush  us  at  once. 

Col.  Prescott  was  a  noble,  bold, 
brave,  country  gentleman,  whose 
heart  was  patriotic  to  the  very  core. 
Where  danger  was,  there  he  was  to  be 
found.  The  good  of  his  country 
was  his  chief;  his  sola  desire.  He 
was  a<fnin  I'ouiid  in  arms  at  the  cap- 
ture of  Burgoyne.  At  this  event  he 
considered  the  freedom  of  the  coun- 
try «ofiire,  though  thdr  miffht  be 


much  hard  fighting  to  come.  He 
resigned  his  commission  and  retired 
to  his  farm  in  Pepperill,  a  new  town 
taken  from  Groton  the  place  of  his 
nativity.  He  was  several  times  sent 
to  the  legislature  and  was  an  ef&cient 
member  of  this  body.  He  suffered 
with  others  of  that  band  of  freemen 
who  achieved  our  independence,  by 
the  depreciation  of  paper  money. 
What  they  received  as  a  represonia 
tion  of  specie  became  worthless  aa 
rags,  an  eyesore  to  the  possessor,  and 
a  stain  on  the  page  of  our  couniry'n 
history.  Col.  Prescott  died  in  1795. 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age; 
leaving  an  only  son.  Judge  William 
Prescott,  a  statesman  ana  jurist,  who 
has  ably  sustained  the  rights  and 
principles  for  which  his  father  fougiil 
and  bled. 

Pfux  Alexandre  Pascaus  Oi7- 
viERE  was  the  second  son  of  a 
respectable  engineer  of  the  town  of 
Aix  the  ancient  capital  of  Provence:— 
his  family  by  his  father's  side  had 
been  all  distinguished  for  mind,  his 
elder  brother  had  received  the  cross 
of  St.  Louis  as  a  mark  of  royal 
favor. 

His  father  had  fifteen  children, 
twelve  by  his  first  wife,  and  three  by 
the  second.  His  eldest  son  entered 
the  anuy  in  capacity  of  surgeon, 
after  several  campaigns  he  was  at- 
tached to  the  army  of  Jamaica,  un- 
der the  command  of  Count  D'Artois, 
he  then  acquired  the  reputation  of  an 
able  surgeon.  On  the  dipperHJon  of 
the  Royal  family  in  1790  he  followed 
his  master  the  count  D'Artois  in  the 
capacity  of  household  sunieon  to  the 
court  of  Sardinia,  where  he  remain- 
ed, until  recalled,  under  the  consu- 
late to  take  charge  of  the  military 
hospital  of  Montpelier,  where  he 
died  at  the  age  of  67,  having  received 
from  Napoleon  a  cross  iii  reward, 
for  his  services.  His  third  son 
graduated  at  Montpelier,  where  he 
acquired  considerable  reputation,  and 
died  in  1819. 

Felix,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  the  second  son  by  the  first  mar- 
riage of  his  father— he  was  born  in 
1762.  His  early  education  was  care- 
fully attended  to  and  he  graduated 
at  the  Royal  College  in  1778,  thus 
completing  his  classical  siudij:>  at 
the  early  age  of  sixteen.  Soon  after 
this  he  visited  the  anatomical  school 
of  Su  Come  and  St  Damien,  whert 
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his  eider  brother  was  the  principal 
demonstratur.  It  was  here  that  he 
acquired  that  love  for  medical  sci- 
eoce  which  continued  throughoui 
life.  With  a  view  of  improving  him* 
self  in  this  science  as  a  branch  of 
learning  (for  his  family  had  desti- 
ned him  for  the  church,)  he  en- 
gaged himself  as  secretary  to  the 
ce&brated  naturalist,  Dr.  Darluc. 
Under  his  tuition  he  made  rapid  pro- 
ffrefls  in  medicine  as  well  as  natural 
history,  performing  with  his  patron 

I  sevenu  botanical  excursions  to  the 
Alps.  His  course  of  study  was  soon 
however  interrupted  by  tne  unfortu- 
nate death  of  his  friend  and  patron 
Darluc,  who  lost  his  life  while  experi- 
menting with  electricity.  His  friends 
now  urffed  the  commencement  of 
his  theoR>gical  studies ;  they  had  ob- 
tained the  promise  of  a  valuable 
benefice,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish 
his  own  inclination  from  a  sense  of 
duty  to  his  friends.  In  the  theologi- 
cal seminary  of  his  native  town,  tne 
Bishop  of  Boisgelin  had  established 
four  fiTBtuitous  places,  open  to  all 
candidates,  the  situation  being  the 
reward  of  the  best  classical  scholar. 
For  one  of  these  situations  Mr. 
Pascalis  applied,  and  taking  the  first 
premium  received  it,  he  was  now 
provided  for,  for  three  years,  with 

I  ample  leisure  to  pursue  classical 
studies. 

His  proficiency  in  literature  at  this 
time  was  considered  so  great  that  he 
had  the  task  assigned  to  him  of  ar- 
ranging the  library  of  the  institution. 
At  the  end  of  the  three  ^ears  proba- 
tionship  he  passed  examination,  and 
although  but  nineteen  years  of  age 
received  the  benefice  promised  to  the 
family,  he  received  a  dispensation  to 
lake  orders  not  being  sufficiently 
old.  After  having  spent  some  short 
time  in  travelling  in  the  south  of 
France  and  visiting  Rome,  he  repaired 
to  Marseilles  to  take  charge  of  the 
education  of  a  jroung  nobleman.  In 
1789  he  was  still  residing  at  Mar- 
seilles, at  such  a  period  it  could  not 
bo  expected  that  a  mind  like  his 
would  remain  inactive,  the  revolu- 
tionary storm  was  gathering,  the 
war  of  ooinion  had  already  com- 
menced, tne  abuses  of  the  church 
were  arousing  the  indignation  of  the 
people.  Mr.~  Pascalis  although  en- 
joying a  val'iable  benpfice,  and  with 
the  road  to  power  and  wealth  o;«n 


before  him,  espoused  the  popular 
cause ;  he  {jublished  a  woiiv  exposing 
the  corruption  of  the  French  clergy 
as  a  body,  and  delivered  a  discourse, 
the  obiect  of  which,  was  to  prove  that 
the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  opposed 
to  public  morals,  and  contrary  lo  the 
spirit  of  the  apostolic  wruings.  As 
might  be  expected  thi<<  brought 
down  the  thunders  of  the  church  and 
he  was  formally  ex-oommunicated  by 
the  Bishop  of  Bellov.  Considering 
that  all  ecclesiasticaf  obligations  on 
his  part  were  now  at  an  end,  and 
anxious  to  pursue  his  favorite  studf 
of  medicine,  he  joined  a  medical 
friend  who  had  charge  of  one  ef  *be 
hospitals  of  Port  Au  Prince,  wnere 
he  arrived  1790;  but  to  experienoc 
new  disappointments;  the  spirit  of 
the  revolution  had  alreadv  furiously 
entered  into  the  colony.  Thrown  un- 
expecledly  on  his  part,  in  tlie  midst 
of  conflicting  parties,  unavoidably  he 
became  identified  in  politics.  To 
follow  him  through  the  two  following 
years  of  his  life,  would  be  a  task  of 
time,  it  would  necessarily  embrace  the 
history  of  the  most  eventful  period 
of  the  Haytian  revolution— it  may  nif- 
fice  to  say  that  after  two  years  of  un- 
wearied exertion  in  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity and  justice — during  which  time 
he  efieeted  many  important  treaties 
between  the  parties,  he  was  sent  in 
1792  to  Paris,  as  one  of  the  four  com- 
missioners, to  represent  the  actual 
situation  of  the  colony  and  if  possible 
effect  some  permanent  arrangement 
with  the  mother  country.  On  nis  ar- 
rival in  Paris  the  reign  of[  terror  had 
commenced :  the  commissioners  were 
well  received,  but  the  same  night  had 
their  names  entered  on  the  list  of  the 
proscribed — fortunately  for  Mr.  Pas- 
calis, his  friend  Admiral  De  Ruytz 
got  information  of  the  steps  taken  by 
the  convention,  and  gave  him  timely 
notice — he  fled  from  Pans  in  disguise^ 
and  reached  London  in  safety. 

From  London,  Mr.  Pascalis  saileu 
by  the  first  opportunity  for  St.  Do- 
mingo by  the  way  of  Jamaica ;  on  bit 
arrival  at  the  latter  place  he  found  all 
hopes  of  serving  his  party  lost-— 
the  sudden  emancipation  of  GOO-OOC 
slaves  had  taken  place,  and  th* 
moderate  partj  with  whom  Dr. 
Pascalis  was  identified,  had  failen 
the  first  victim.  The  island  was  now 
plunged  in  all  the  horrors  of  n^^nr- 
chy  and  dvil  war.    To  add  ta  lun 
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BiisfortuDee,  be  was  arrested  by  tbe 

Svemor  on  a  cbarge  of  bein^  a 
and  to  the  blacks  aad  attempting 
to  excite  an  insurrection  among  tbe 
negroes.  From  tbeae  charges  he 
was  honorably  acquitted,  and  as 
■ome  amends  for  tlie  persecution  he 
bad  suflered,  the  governor  offered 
him  passage  in  a  vessel  bound  to  the 
United  Stales,  whither  he  was  anx- 
ioufi  to  repair.  On  their  arhv  al  at  tbe 
mouth  of  the  Delaware,  they  fell  in 
with  a  French  man-of-war,  who 
immediately  gave  chase,  Mr.  PascaUs 
knowing  that  if  taken,  he  would  be 
sent  back  to  France  and  that  death 
would  be  inevitable,  he,  in  company 
with  several  passengers,  took  to  the 
boat ;  and  a  fog  springing  up,  left 
the  vessel  unperceived.  Tney  were 
fortunately  fallen  in  with  by  a  pilot 
boat,  who  took  them  in  safety  to 
Philadelphia.  Here  he  arrived  in 
June,  1793,  without  friends,  and  not 
above  $30  in  his  pockeL  Soon  after 
his  arrival  he  received  the  honorary 
title  of  M.  D.— and  almost  immedi- 
ately afterwards  received  the  premi- 
um from  the  State  Medical  Society 
of  Connecticut,  for  the  best  disseru- 
tion  on  yellow  fever,  and  on  the  uses 
of  antimony  as  a  medicine.  He  soon 
after  look  the  prize  for  a  second  dis- 
sertation from  the  medical  society  of 
Pennsylvania.  At  this  time  the  me- 
morable fever  of  1793  took  place. 
Dr.  Pascalis  resided  in  that  city  and 
devoted  himself  to  the  care  of  ihe 
eick — having  observed  the  yellow 
fever  in  all  its  different  forms  and 
stases  in  the  West  Indies,  be  was 
well  prepared  to  combat  with  it. 
For  a  short  time  he  was  aoaistaot  to 
Doctor  Deveze,  tbe  surgeon-in-cbief 
of  the  yellow  fever  hospital.  His  in- 
creasing practice  obliged  him  soon  to 
resign  tnis  situation. 

At  this  time  he  formed  a  friendship 
with  the  celebrated  Benjamin  Rush, 
that  was  terminated  but  with  death- 
he  was  also  engaged  in  a  series  of 
ehemical  experiments  for  the  chemi- 
cal society  of  which  he  was  vice 
president  During  his  practice  in 
i793,  he  became  convinced  of  the 
son-contagion  of  the  yellow-fever. 
D*Dev  ire  was,  we  believe  of  the  same 
opinion — but  if  we  adopt  the  maxim  of 
I'Harpe,  "  une  venti  appartient  a  celui 
qui  le  preuve,"  the  honor  should  be 
his.  For  thirty-five  years  he  labored 
mcessantly  to  spread  bis  opinions. 


With  what  success  the  present  sani- 
tary laws  of  this  country  and  Europe, 
when  compared  with  those  that  exist- 
ed forty  years  since  will  best  show. 
In  the  course  of  spreading  his  theory 
it  was  necessary  that  experiments 
should  be  tried  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ving its  truth.  The  details  of  all  these 
would  be  loo  disgusting  to  be  here 
mentioned.  The  least  onensive  were 
sleeping  with  the  dead  and  dyin?, 
wearing  the  clothes  taken  from  tlio 
body  before  it  was  cold,  and  innocu- 
lation  witli  black  vomit  of  matter 
from  the  dead  bodies.  It  is  not  alone 
as  establishing  a  fact  in  medicine  thai 
Dr.  Pascalis,  has  been  a  public  bene- 
factor, he  has  done  more  in  the  cause 
of  humanity.  While  people  believed 
that  contact  with  the  sick  would 
communicate  the  disease,  the  suffer- 
ings of  its  victims  cannot  be  con- 
ceived, much  less  described.  The  sick 
were  aeserted  and  left  to  their  fate — 
and  the  most  sacred  ties  of  nature 
violated.  Who  Lb  it  that  does  not 
honor  and  revere  the  philanthropist 
Girard,  for  his  disinterested  devotion 
in  attending  the  yellow  fever  patients 
in  1793— how  much  greater  should  be 
our  respect  for  that  man,  who  almost 
alone  confuted  and  proved  the  absur- 
dity of  opinions  that  had  been  esta- 
blished for  affes.  How  many  a  poor 
wretch  is  inaebled  to  him  for  the  last 
act  of  kindness  he  received  from  his 
friend  in  smoothing  his  way  from  time 
to  eternity.  How  many  valuable  lives 
have  been  saved  to  the  community 
which  would  have  been  lost  for  want 
of  proper  attention.  We  speak  within 
bounds  when  we  say  that  hundretU 
perished  in  Philadelphia  during  the 
epidemic  of  1793,  who  were  abandon  • 
ea  from  the  moment  thei/  conXracted 
the  diaease.  Dr.  Pascalis  was  a  non- 
contagionist  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word— he  believed  in  the  domestic 
origin  of  tbe  disease  and  ridiculed  the 
opinions  of  those  who  contended  that 
a  blanket  or  a  pair  of  shoes  had  by 
their  infection  caused  the  death  of 
thousands,  when  local  causes  of 
miasma  existed,  which  under  more 
favorable  circumstances  produced  ex- 
tensive mortalities.  During  his  stay 
in  Philadelphia,  he  continued  his  la- 
bors in  the  cause  of  science  —these 
although  on  subjects  of  great  lmpo^ 
tance  to  the  medical  profession  are 
such  as  it  would  not  be  proper  to  gvtn 
a  minut )  detail  of  in  this  work. 
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At  the  same  time  he  wrote  a  series 
of  letters,  entitled  "Advice  to  the 
People,"  in  which  he  confuted  the 
doctrine  of  contagion,  and  gave  such 
advice  as  he  deemed  right,  both  with 
regard  to  the  means  of  prevention 
and  cure. 

In  consequence  of  these  letters,  he 
was  appointed  in  1802  one  of  the 
Board  of  Health  of  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. This  appointment  ^ave  him 
opportunities  to  spread  and  mculcate 
his  doctrines  with  regard  to  the  yel- 
low fever,  which  were  not  neglected, 
In  1805,  the  yellow  fever  then  raging 
m  Europe,  he  obtained  permission  to 
go  out  in  an  American  frigate,  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  the  disease. 

Under  the  protection  that  he  re- 
ceived from  tne  United  States  Go- 
vernment, he  visited  the  different 
parts  of  Spain  and  Italy,  where  the 
disease  existed-  He  also  spent  some 
time  at  Gibraltar,  where,  of  a  popu- 
lation of  10,000  men  6,000  had  fallen 
victims.  He  met  and  spent  some 
time  and  made  considerable  research 
in  company  with  Messrs.  Desguettes 
Bally  and  DumeuU,  the  physicians 
sent  out  by  Napoleon  to  observe  and 
investigate  the  disease.  He  returned 
to  the  United  States  by  the  way  of 
Charleston ;  from  thence  he  visited 
Baltimore,  and  finally  New  York, 
by  the  way  of  Philadelphia,  where  he 
took  up  his  residence.  After  his  re- 
turn to  New  York,  he  continued  his 
writings  on  the  yellow  fever,  and 
contributed  many  articles    for    the 

Sublic  journals  particularly  the 
[edical  Repository.  He  was  subse- 
quently appointed  with  Hosack  and 
Macneven,  physician  to  the  Alms* 
house  and  prisons.  In  1812,  Dr.  Mil* 
ler,  the  co-editor  with  Dr.  Mitchill, 
of  the  Medical  Repository,  died.  The 
work  was  continued  by  Mitchill, 
Pascalis  and  Akerly,  who  jointly  con- 
ducted the  editorial  department.  This 
work  he  continued  five  years,  during 
which  he  contributed  largely  to  the 
work,  having  established  a  scientific 
correspondence  in  almost  every  quar- 
ter of  the  old  and  new  world.  In 
1S19,  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  at 
Old  Slip.  This  rene>yed  again  the 
discussion  between  contagionist  and 
non-contagionist,and  drew  forth  from 
Dr.  Pascalis  a  history  of  the  epide- 
mic, in  which  its  origin  was  traced 
to  local  causes.  In  1822.  the  city 
wao  aeain  visited  with  yellow  fever 


which  broke  out  at  the  foot  of  Rector 
Street.  Dr.  Pascalis  traced  the  dis- 
ease to  its  cause — ^the  immense  quan* 
tity  of  decaying  animal  matter  con- 
tained in  the  burial  ground  of  Trinity 
Church.  On  this  subject  he  soon 
after  published  a  work  entitled  "an 
exposition  of  the  dangers  o[  inter- 
ments in  cities."  This  work  and  his 
minor  writings  produced  the  law  for- 
bidding the  bunal  of  the  dead  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  city.  The  law  in 
its  course  met  with  great  opposition 
as  well  from  those  who  advocated 
the  doctrine  of  the  importation  of  the 
disease,  as  from  a  large  body  of  tho 
community  generally — the  effect  of 
the  law  was  to  deprive  many  of  the 
churches  of  a  large  portion  of  their 
income  arising  from  interment  fees — 
this  was  felt  more  severely  as  many 
of  them  had  expended  large  sums  in 
the  purchase  of  burial  grounds  and 
the  erection  of  vaults.  There  was 
another  feeling  these  laws  had  to 
contend  with,  eaually  if  no:  more 
powerfully,  the  desire  we  all  have  of 
mingling  our  ashes  wiih  those  who 
were  near  and  dear  to  us  in  this  life. 
Dr.  Pascalis'  exertions,  however, 
were  crowned  with  success,  and 
while  on  the  one  hand  he  received 
the  ill  will  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
community,  on  the  other  he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  eleven  years,  the 
city  free  from  the  vellow  fever  and 
befieving  that  its  health  was  in  a 
^eat  measure  owing  to  his  individual 
exertions. 

In  1826  and  27,  Dr.  Pascalis  beint; 
aware  o[  the  importance  of  the  silk 
culture  both  in  a  national  point  of 
view,  as  well  as  a  branch  of  domestic 
industry,  commenced  writing  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  subiect,  he  was  sup- 
ported m  his  course  by  the  American 
Institute  of  which  he  was  an  honora- 
ry member,  and  at  their  expense  im- 
ported large  quantities  of  mulberry 
seed  and  printed  ^hort  practical  di- 
rections for  the  culture  of  the  tree 
which  were  distributed  to  those  who 
were  anxious  to  engage  in  the  cul- 
ture. In  1828,  he  received  from  Paris 
three  of  rooted  "  moms  multicauhs," 
or  Chinese  mulberry,  these  were  iJu 
Jirst  ever  imported  in  the  United 
States,  the  plant  having  been  receiv- 
ed in  France  only  the  year  previous, 
these  trees  were  distributed  in  differ- 
ent sections  in  the  United  States  aad 
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in  the  following  year,  there  were  up- 
-warda  of  fifty  found  in  a  flounahini; 
condition.  Soon  after  the  receipt  of 
the  fiist  trees  from  Paris  he  procure 
several  for  the  late  A.  Parmentier  of 
Brooklyn  to  whose  exertions  is  due 
the  credit  of  multiplying  the  tree  to  a 
most  incredible  extent.  In  1829  and 
30,  he  published  his  practical  instrac- 
tions  for  the  culture  of  silk  and  the 
mulberry  tree  in  two  \olumes.  This 
work,  his  lastof  any  importance,  was 
dedicated  to,  and  under  the  patron- 
age of  the  American  Institute^  a 
body,  of  whom  it  may  not  beim- 

E roper  here  to  add,  for  the  good  it 
ath  done;  stands  second  to  none  in 
the  United  States. 

The  work  on  the  silk  culture  as 
we  have  before  stated  was  his  last  of 
any  importance,  he  continued  writing 
it  is  true  until  the  day  of  his  death, 
but  he  was  fast  failing  in  point  of 
bodily  strength,  and  several  severe 
attacks  of  illness  he  suffered  from,  at 
times  impaired  the  powers  of  his  mind. 
On  the  28th  of  May,  his  only  daugh- 
ter died,  the  late  talented  Mrs.  Can- 
field.  With  her  death  all  ties  to  life 
seemed  to  be  broken,  and  in  less 
than  two  months,  he  followed  her  to 
the  grave,  having  died  on  the  22d  of 
July,  1833,  in  the  seventy-first  year 
of  nis  age. 

Joseph  Pulawski  Storosa.  of 
Warka,  was  descended  from  a  long 
line  of  illustrious  ancestors.  He  re- 
ceived a  first  rate  education  in  his 
own  country,  which  was  improved 
by  foreign  travel.  He  had  prepared 
himself  to  serve  his  country  as  a 
judse,  by  making  himself  acquainted 
with  the  Justinian  code  ;  as  a  soldier 
by  making  himself  master  of  ancient 
and  modem  military  tactics;  as  a 
statesman,  by  a  free  intercourse  with 
the  liberal  of  all  countries,  and  by 
acquiring  a  deep  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nations.  Elevat^  by  all 
that  was  noble  in  man,  he  mourned 
over  the  degraded  state  of  his  coun- 
try ;  and  resolved  to  sec  her  free,  if 
freedom  was  to  be  gained  by  any  sa- 
crifice that  a  patriot  could  make,  of 
fortune,  children,  home,  and  life. 
He  was  a  lover  of  his  country's  an- 
cient fame,  and  deeply  read  in  her 
history.  He  coula  not  bear  the 
thought  of  seeing  her  throne  filled 
by  a  minion  of  the  Senniramis  of  the 
north,— a  wolf  prowling  for  prey 
among  surrounding  nations,  and  ma- 1 


king  them  feel  her  power  from  '*«e 
Caspian  to  the  Baltic,  and  froffl 
Kamtschatkato  Constantinople. 

Stung  by  his  country's  wrongs,  he 
flew  to  arms,  and  for  several  years, 
by  the  weight  of  his  character,  ana 
the  energies  of  his  mind,  he  stemmed 
the  torrent  of  corruption,  and  thus 
checked  the  progress  of  tne  arms  of 
Russia  from  1768  to  1771.  With  a 
small  army,  he  contended  with  a 
large  one ;  with  a  few  patriotic  fol- 
lowers, he  hewed  down  myriads  of 
the  instruments  of  despotic  power. 
He  revived  aAer  a  defeat  with  almost 
miraculous  suddenness;  and  when 
his  enemies  thought  him  forever  sub- 
dued, he  came  upon  them  like  a  bolt 
of  lightning !  He  dispersed  the 
wick^  with  a  look,  and  brought  to- 
gether the  virtuous  by  a  smile. 
Avarice  stood  abashed  at  his  sacrifi- 
ces of  property,  and  selfishness  could 
not  reach  the  elevation  and  purity  of 
his  motives.  There  were  men  who 
thought  him  ambitious,  and  that  he 
aspired  to  the  direction  of  the  afiairs 
of  Poland ;  but  they  could  not  fath- 
om the  depth  of  his  mind,  nor  mea- 
sure the  expansion  of  his  soul !  A 
weak  and  timid  monarch  charged 
him  with  attempts  on  his  life,  when 
his  only  object  was  to  secure  his 
person  for  a  season,  in  order  to  make 
better  terms  for  those  who  had  in- 
curred the  royal  displeasure.  He 
formed  himself  on  no  recent  models 
— the  heroes  of  antiquity  filled  his 
mind.  The  justice  of  Aristides,  the 
patriotism  and  martial  character  of 
Epaminondas,  were  for  ever  before 
him.  Born  to  afBucnce,  he  only  used 
his  riches  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good;  and  he  valued  power,  heredi- 
tary and  acquired,  only  as  an  instru- 
ment of  making  others  happy.  The 
cause  of  Uberty  was  his  cause,  where 
ever  found;  he  was  ordained,  in 
early  life,  as  a  priest  at  her  altar; 
and  it  was  the  decree  of  heaven  that 
he  should  die  a  martyr  in  her  cause ! 

Being  no  longer  able  to  breast  the 
storm  in  his  own  country,  he  fied  to 
Constantinople,  where  he  was  obli- 
ged to  stay  several  years,  before  he 
could  get  an  opportunity  to  reach 
Prance.  In  Paris  he  met  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, and  made  arrangements  to  come 
to  America  and  lake  a  part  in  the 
war  of  the  revolution.  On  his  reach- 
ing this  country,  congress  gave  bim 
a  conmission  as  a  brigadier  genem. 
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and  allowed  him  to  raise  a  corps  of 
horse  and  foot;  and  he  soon  gathered 
around  him  a  motley,  but  gallant 
band  of  soldiers,  who  had  the  hic^h- 
est  veneration  for  their  commander. 

The  spring  of  1779  opened  with 
creat  activity.  The  possession  of 
Charleston  was  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  British  general  and  his  army, 
vvho  made  their  appearance  with  an 
evident  intention  of  attacking  the 
city.  Pulawski  took  about  eighty  of 
his  men,  those  most  fresh  after  their 
march,— led  them  out  of  the  city, — 
placed  them  in  a  hollow,  to  act  as  an 
ambuscade,  and  went  himself  to  join 
a  small  body  of  cavalry  and  volun- 
teers on  horseback.  Perceivine  there 
was  some  timidity  among  the  norse- 
men,  who  were  unaccustomed  to 
battle,  he  rode  directly  up  to  those 
who  were  coming  to  the  attack,  and 
single-handed  engaged  the  enemy. 
His  prowess  and  success  astonished 
both  his  friends  and  enemies,  for  he 
struck  three  of  them  to  the  dust  in  a 
few  minutes.  Those  who  were  with 
him  were  encouraged,  and  came  on 
with  great  spirit,— and  those  assailed 
were  confounded. 

In  September,  1779,  the  French 
fleet,  under  Count  D'Estains,  arrived 
on  our  coast,  and  General  Lincoln 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Savannah. 
The  Georsia  and  South  Carolina 
militia  had  orders  to  rendezvous  in 
the  neighborhood.  Before  the  arrival 
of  General  Lincoln,  Count  D'Estaing 
summoned  the  garrison  at  Savannah 
to  surrender  ^  but  the  British  pro- 
tracted the  time,  and  with  great  ex- 
ertions, strengthened  their  works, 
under  their  accomplished  engineer. 
Major  Moncrieff ;  and  at  length  bid 
the  count  defiance.  Lincoln  now 
arrived,  and  on  the  4th  of  October 
the  place  was  regularly  besieged. 
Nine  mortars  and  thirty-seven  can- 
non from  the  land  side,  and  fifteen 
pieces  on  the  waterside,  were  opened 
upon  the  city.  But  the  French  were 
impatient.  The  officers  of  D'Esta- 
ing's  fleet  insisted  upon  raising  the 
siege,  and  taking  the  place  by  storm. 
No  step  could  be  more  unadvisable. 
A  short  time,  with  the  power  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  besieged,  would  have 
forced  a  surrender  at  aiscretion.  Lin- 
coln remonstrated  with  the  count, 
out  the  hot-headed  young  marine 
officers  in  the  navy— many  of  them 
belonging  to  distinguished  families- 


had  fijeat  influence  over  the  admiral 
and  brought  him  to  decide  on  an  at- 
tack. 

On  the  9th  of  October,  at  the  dawn 
of  the  day,  while  two  feints  were 
made  with  the  militia,  a  real  attack 
was  made  by  a  gallant  force  of 
French  and  American  troops.  The 
French  force  consisted  of  three  thou- 
sand five  hundred,  and  the  Amer- 
icans of  six  hundred  continentals, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  citizens 
of  Charleston.  The  gallant  French- 
man at  the  head  of  his  column, 
marched  up  to  the  lines,  and  Lincoln 
at  the  head  of  his  troops,  went  pari 
passu,  A  tremendous  fire  from  the 
British  galUes  threw  the  front  of  the 
column  into  confiiaion;  not  from 
fear,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  dispo- 
sinff  of  the  dead  and  wounded,  in 
order  to  fill  up  their  places.  The 
places  being  supplied,  with  desperate 
energy  the  column  marched  on  to  a 
redoubt,  where  a  conflict  took  place 
as  fierce  and  close  as  ever  was  foueht 
before  the  invention  of  gun-powaer. 
The  gate  of  the  redoubt  was  moat 
gallantly  defended  by  CapL  Fawsc, 
who  fell  in  the  grate-way  with  hia 
sword  in  the  body  of  an  assailant. 
They  were  lyine  side  by  side.  This 
was  the  tlurd  the  brave  defender  of 
the  works  had  slain  with  his  own 
hand.  For  an  instant  the  French 
and  American  standards  were  ae&a. 
in  the  smoke,  floating  on  the  para- 
pet ;  but  it  was  for  a  few  momenta 
only.  The  air  was  rent  with  accla- 
mations ;  but  the  enemy's  fire  was 
too  destructive;  a  retreat  was  or- 
dered, after  the  combined  armies  had 
stood  their  ground  for  nearly  an  hour. 
The  ground  was  heaped  with  the 
dead  and  the  wounded.  In  this 
short  time,  nearly  nine  hundred  of 
the  allied  armies  were  killed  and 
wounded.  The  contest  seemed  to 
be^  who  would  most  readily  dare  to 
die.  Six  hundred  and  thirty -aeven 
Frenchmen,  and  two  hundred  and 
forty-one  Americans  were  slain  or 
wounded.  The  gallant  D'Estaing 
was  severely  wounded ;  and  morti- 
fied at  the  result,  and  at  the  lose  of 
so  many  brave  young  officers,  he 
embarked  for  some  more  fortunate 
shore.  The  militia  soon  scattered 
themselves  without  the  consent  of 
the  general — ^thev  had  seen  too  moch 
of  war.  The  Americans  felt  their 
losses  most  deeply,  for  among  the 
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slain,  fell  the  Polish  count,  PuUw- 
ski  He  had  about  two  hundred 
horse  in  the  battle.  He  saw  that 
desperation  was  the  order  of  the  day, 
and  he  started  at  fuli  gallop  to  pass 
between  the  redoubts,  and  to  charjge 
the  enemy  in  the  rear,  the  most  ju- 
dicious movement  of  the  day ;  but 
in  executing  it,  he  fell,  mortally 
wounded,  at  the  head  of  his  column. 
His  death  was  deeply  deplored  by 
every  soldier  and  patriot  in  this 
country. 

Alkxandkb  Ramsat,  M.  D.  a  dis- 
tinguished lecturer  on  anatomy  and 
surgery,  came  to  this  country  about 
the  year  1805,  from  England,  and 
commenced  his  labors  as  a  physician 
and  surgeon,  but  particularly  as  a 
lecturer.  In  New  York,  New  Hamp- 
shire, Main&  Vermont,  and  Massa- 
chusetts, and  perhaps  in  other  places, 
he  gave  several  courses  of  lectures 
that  were  well  attended.  The  en- 
lightened considered  him  the  most 
able  demonstrator  in  anatomy  that 
they  had  ever  seen.  He  was  acute, 
deep,  ingenious,  persevering^  and  con- 
fident. His  eloquence,  at  times,  was 
admirable.  His  language  was  appro- 
priate, and  not  seldom  elegant.  His 
moral  refleclionsj  at  times,  were 
striking,  and  he  discoursed  upon  the 
harmony  of  nature  as  one  wno  had 
read  her  through.  He  walked  a  hos- 
pital as  a  place  of  the  highest  inter- 
est, almost  bordering  on  delight. 
The  most  profound  listened  to  his 
observations  with  reverence,  and 
profited  by  his  conversations.  On 
the  other  tiand,  he  was  proud,  dog- 
matical, and  censorious.  He  scorn- 
ed to  take  the  opinion  of  any  one, 
however  distinguished.  He  was  not 
only  proud,  but  vain ;  for  he  did  not 
forget,  for  a  single  moment,  himself, 
while  displaying  the  works  of  Om- 
nipotence, considering  that  himself 
was  the  most  perfect  specimen  to  be 
found  in  creation ;  whue  he  was,  in 
fact,  a  singular  piece  of  deformity. 
His  height  did  not  exceed  five  feet, 
with  a  crooked  back,  short  neck, 
large  head,  limbs  clumsy  and  mis- 
shapen, and  the  whole  mass  seemed 
thrown  together  by  nature  in  a  fit  of 
whim  or  negligence.  To  his  person 
he  was  constantly  alluding:  if  he 
wished  to  describe  a  muscle,  he  bared 
his  own  arm ;  if  he  alluded  to  crani- 
ology,  he  developed  the  bumps  on 
his  own  head,  which  was  one  of 
Vol.  IIT.  39 


wonderful  size.  His  vanity  was  99 
predominant,  that  amidst  aamiratioii 
at  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  it  was 
impossible  to  refrain  from  laughing 
at  his  egotism.  If  he  made  an  at- 
tempt to  conciliate,  he  was  sure  to 
offend  by  some  awkward  expression. 
The  elements  of  his  mind  were  strange 
as  the  conformation  of  his  body :  fie 
saw  a  hated  rival  in  every  M.  D.,  and 
quarrelled  with  every  one  who  even 
wielded  a  dissecting  knife.  If  he  was 
not  the  idol  of  every  circle,  he  de- 
clared he  was  among  Hottentots  or 
brutes,  and  only  those  who  poured 
upon  him  a  perpetual  tide  of  flattery,, 
had  any  common  sense  in  his  view.. 
He  was  proud  of  showing  a  fine  cok 
lection  of  anatomical  preparations- 
which  he  |X>sse8sed.  but  ne  never  lost 
sight  of  his  own  skill  in  the  exhibi- 
tion of  them — this  was  a  constant) 
theme.  He  loved  his  profession  with . 
a  fondness  that  bordered  upon  iiisan-  - 
ity,  and  had  the  laudable  passion  of 
excelling  all  mankind  in  it  He  often 
swallowed  poisons  to  try  the  eSdcta 
of  antidotes,  and  would  detail  his 
feelings  with  the  glow  of  a  novelist, . 
who  submitted  the  plan  of  a  tender  r 
scene.  It  is  said  that  the  cause  ot 
his  death  was  from  a  trial  of  the 
effects  of  the  bite  of  a  rattle- snake. 
He  had  conceived  the  theory  that  all 
poisons  were  acids,  and  weve  to  be 
neutralized  by  alkalies.  It  was  two 
years  from  tne  time  he  was  biuen 
before  his  death— probably  the  conr 
nection  was  imaginary — the  faculty 
will  judge  of  that. 

While  preaching  a  vestat  morality^, 
and  supporting  a  religious  creed  a» 
spiritual  as  Emanuel  Swedenborg's, 
in  his  lectures  on  the  beauttes^  na- 
ture, he  would  throw  aside  the  ho- 
ney suckle  and  fig  leaf,  seemingly 
with  the  malicious  purpose  oi  giving 
his  followers  a  glimpse  of  the  god  of 
the  garden  ;  for  he  appealed  at  times 
enamoured  with  monstrosity.  He 
had  more  eloquence  than  self-denial» 
for  while  he  was  enchanting  his  hear- 
ers with  the  beauties  of  temperance, 
chastity,  and  self-control,  ne  was 
occasionally  profane,  self-indulgent, 
and  libidinous.  The  hand  that  was 
extended  to  enforce  his  eloquence  in 
the  praises  of  the  ten  thousand  virtues 
of  cold  water,  on  which  he  would 
dwell  until  his  hearers  ponted  to 
drink  and  bathe,  at  the  instant  the 
lecture  closed   and  the  curtain  fell 
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was  ready  to  seize  the  wine  cup  and 
enjoy  the  draught ;  and  if  perchance 
it  nad,  instead  of  "  Samian  wine," 
been  filled  with  old  Monongahela, 
highly  sweetened  and  slightly  dilu- 
ted, he  would  not  have  dashed  it 
down  until  he  had  avenged  the  insult 
by  seeing  the  bottom  of  the  holy 
vessel. 

He  was  fastidious  in  the  extreme. 
He  quarrelled  with  a  shoemaker  for 
not  sending  him  a  shoe  as  handsome 
as  a  dancing  master's  pump,  to 
suit  a  foot  that  was  hardly  human  ; 
and  denounced  a  tailor  for  not  ma- 
king a  coat  for  his  hunch-hack  that 
would  be  a  fit  for  a  Brummell.  To 
quarrel  with  him  was  slmtting  up  a 
fountain  of  knowledge;  to  bear  with 
him  at  all  times,  was  quite  impossi- 
ble— such  a  man  was  Alexander 
Ramsay.  In  a  moment  of  irritation, 
some  acquaintance  called  him  the 
Caliban  of  literature  and  science,  and 
this  was  hardly  too  severe;  but  he 
was  a  Caliban  that  often  waved 
Prospero's  wand,  and  raised  a  potent 
spell  over  "  Ocean  earth  and  air ;"  and 
not  unfrequently  made  many  an  Ariel 
obey  his  oiddmgs.  He  had  a  way- 
ward nature  when  honestly  engaged  ; 
for  if  matter  was  to  be  discussed,  he 
turned  the  subject  to  mind,  if  mind, 
to  the  laws  of  matter— not  that  he 
flinched  from  any  subject  of  argu- 
ment, for  he  delighted  in  controversy, 
but  he  was  not  content  to  have  a 
subiect  offered  him.  He  chose  to 
lead.  This  could  not  always  he 
granted  him,  and  he  was  restless 
under  contradiction.  The  only  man 
I  ever  knew  who  managed  Ramsay 
properly,  was  Dr.  Nathan  Smith, 
who  employed  him  in  his  anatomical 
theatre  at  Dartmouth.  When  he 
was  waspish,  Smith  laughed  at  him. 
and  when  good  natured,  recounted 
what  he  bad  done  to  others;  and  at 
the  same  time  pointed  out  the  path 
he  should  pursue,  to  wealth  and 
fame,  and  approved  all  approvable 
things  in  and  about  him.  Dr.  Ram- 
say, though  naturally  saving,  or  in 
other  words,  a  lover  of  money,— had 
many  charitable  feelings  about  him, 
and  has  often  been  known  to  labor 
hard  to  save  a  patient  in  a  doubtful 
situation,  with  no  other  reward  but 
that  of  an  approving  conscience. 

Ramsay  seemed  to  think  that,  in 
the  world  of  disease,  he  was  the 
Hercules  who  was  to  destroy  mon- 


ster after  monster,  many  having  al- 
readv  been  conauered,  until  all  cor- 
poral evils  would  yield  to  his  skill 
and  prowess ;  and  he  did  not  stop 
there,  for  he  imagined  that  the  weight 
of  the  profession  was  on  his  own 
shoulders,  even  while  he  was  speak- 
ing, and  that  he  had  no  Olympian 
father,  as  Alcides  had,  to  relieve  him 
from  the  weight  of  the  heavens 
While  he  was  mdulging  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  own  importance^ 
his  countenance  was  supportable^ 
but  when  he  distorted  it  with  the 
frown  of  what  he  called  "annihila- 
ting contempt,"  it  was  irresistibly 
ludicrous,— but  his  love  smile  was 
truly  insupportable.  It  had  the  sen- 
sual leer  and  coarse  vulgarity  of  the 
satyr,  and  was  always  fatal  to  every 
particle  of  admiration  his  talents  haa 
exerted. 

It  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  draw- 
ing his  frailties  from  their  dread 
abode,  that  the  name  of  Alexander 
Ramsay  was  put  into  this  volume^ 
nor  to  indulge  m  a  splenetic  descrip- 
tion, but  for  the  purpose  of  doing 
good.  If  in  his  cabinet  of  curiosities 
ne  carefully  prepared  and  fully  exhi- 
bited all  that  was  singular  and  ec- 
centric in  nature,  it  is  equally  proper 
for  the  biographer  to  exhibit  the 
strange  and  eccentric  in  the  mental 
world!  Such  a  character  deserves 
to  be  thoroughly  studied.  His  ar- 
rogance and  vanity  taught  thousands 
of  his  pui)ils  how  offensive  these 
traits  were  in  him,  and  if  they  were 
wise  they  learned  to  shun  them. 
His  originality  of  thought,  and  bold- 
ness of  expression,  set  many  to 
thinking  deeply,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  content  with  the  surface 
of  the  subject :  and  manv  can  wit- 
ness that  their  first  thou^nts  on  not 
a  few  important  questions,  arose 
from  some  scintillations  from  him. 
The  homage  that  he  every  where 
paid  to  moral  virtue  and  pure  reli- 
gion, is  as  strong  a  proof  of  their  di- 
vinity, as  if  he  had  been  apostolic  in 
his  whole  conduct.  The  faults  of 
the  man  were  not  in  the  least  fasci- 
nating—they had  no  charms  of  any 
kind  in  them,  nor  were  they  in  any 
way  seductive  to  anv  creature  on 
earth,  and  therefore  he  is  not  an- 
swerable for  corrupting  the  world; 
but  he  did  much  good,  and  for  that 
he  should  receive  his  due.  The 
grave  which  takes  the  sting  from 
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envy,  and  the  venom  from  malice, 
has  no  power  over  truth ; — she  writes 
an  epitaph  for  history  without  par- 
tiahty  or  prejudice,  and  sends  hope 
and  mercy  to  accompany  the  depart- 
ed shade  through  the  dark  valley 
that  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
worid— suffering  no  one  to  draw  the 
veil  that  separates  time  from  eter- 
nity. 

UAViD  Ramsat,  a  physician,  histo- 
rian, and  politician  was'bom  in  Lan- 
caster County  in  the  state  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  was  educated  at  Prince- 
Con  College,  and  graduated  at  the 
early  aee  of  seventeen,  he  studied 
his  profession  at  the  medical  school 
in  Philadelphia,  then  just  beginning  to 
attract  the  attention  of  the  country, 
soon  after  he  left  this  institution  he 
commenced  his  professional  course 
at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  He 
was  an  ardent  politician  and  espoused 
the  cause  of  his  country  with  his 
whole  soul.  He  was  amono^  the  cap- 
tured who  were  sent  to  St.  Aumistine 
when  Charleston  was  taken  oy  the 
British  army.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  war  he  was  a  delegate  from 
South  Carolina  to  congress  and  for 
several  months  was  President  pro  tem 
of  that  body.  On  leaving  congress, 
he  was  elected  for  several  years 
in  succession,  a  representative  from 
Charleston  to  the  legislature  of  South- 
Carolina,  and  discharged  his  duties 
in  all  his  political  stations,  with  the 
greatest  integrity  and  ability.  But 
tne  fame  of  the  'politician  is  evanes- 
cent, whatever  his  services  may  be  at 
the  time,  if  he  leave  not  some  me- 
morial of  his  intellectual  powers  in 
the  form  of  speeches,  or  something 
that  may  exist  in  print.  Ramsay's 
fame  rests  upon  the  productions' of 
h'S  pen.  For  at  the  time  in  which  he 
wrrie,  he  wielded  the  most  classical 
pen  of  any  historian  among  his  fellow 
citizens  in  any  part  of  the  country. 
He  was  industrious  in  his  researCTies, 
careful  in  his  compilations,  judi- 
cious in  his  remarks  and  above  all, 
paid  great  attention  to  his  style  of 
writing.  He  wrote  a  history  of  the  rev- 
olution, a  history  of  America,  a  history 
of  South  Carolina,  and  a  universal  his- 
tory Americanized,  all  these  are  among 
the  stock  books  in  American  litera- 
ture, and  will  be  so  for  aves ;  there  is  a 
spirit  of  candor  and  truth  in  all  his  wri- 
tings, that  must  secure  them  immor 
lahty.    He  wrote  a  candid  and  excel 


lent  life  of  Washington.  He  knew  the 
man  and  loved  him  sincerely.  Somt 
of  Ramsay's  occasional  orations  and 
addresses,  were  admirable,  all  breath- 
ing a  patriotic  and  liberal  mind,  one 
of  the  last  from  his  pen  was  on  the 
acquisition  of  Louisiana  by  purchase. 
He  advocat&d  this  measure  as  a  lovet 
of  peac&  and  a  friend  to  his  country 
Many  wno  had  acted  with  hini  before 
now  opposed  his  views,  but  time  ana 
reflection  have  proved  to  the  nation 
that  this  was  a  wise  measure.  The 
doctrines  which  were  then  controvert- 
ed are  now  considered  sound.  The 
lands  in  Louisiana  unsold,  are  worth 
twice  the  purchase  money,  and  the 
title  for  a  sum  of  money,  is  not, 
and  never  can  be  questioned  while 
one  of  conquest,  would  only  have 
been  a  subject  of  endless  contention. 
In  May,  1815,  this  accomplished  scho- 
lar, this  honest  politician,  excellent 
phvsician,  and  admirable  historian 
fell  by  the  hand  of  a  maniac,  whom 
he  had  offended  by  giving  testimony 
against  his  sanity,  a  few  days  pre- 
vious in  a  court  of  justice.  His 
talents  may  be  surpassed  in  his  own 
line,  his  books  superseded  bv  future 
historians,  but  his  impartial,  Christian 
spirit,  it  will  be  well  to  imitate  so 
long  as  we  have  any  history  to 
write. 

George  Reed,  was  born  in  Mary- 
land, 1734.  He  was  a  pupil  of  the 
celebrated  schoolmaster  Doctor  Alli- 
son, who  like  Doctor  Busby  made 
good  scholars.  After  leaving  school 
he  studied  law,  and  when  quite  a 
youth,  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He 
began  his  practice  in  New  Castle  in 
Delaware,  where  he  soon  gained  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  He  was 
often  in  the  assembly  of  Delaware,  and 
in  1774  was  sent  to  the  continental 
congress,  and  was  kept  there,  by  re- 
peat^ elections  for  many  years.  He 
was  in  the  congress  of  1776,  and  at 
first  was  opposed  to  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  but  when  that  in- 
strument was  to  go  out  to  the  world, 
he  put  his  signature  to  it,  for  he  f>;und 
that  the  country  was  ripe  for  it,  and 
he  continued  a  nrm  patriot,  during  his 
whole  life.  After  the  peace,  he  filled 
various  offices  of  great  responsibility. 
He  died  in  1798,  with  an  excellent 
character,  as  a  private  and  public 
man. 

John  Read  was  a  man  distinguish- 
ed for  genius,  beloved  by  the  vota< 
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ries  of  literature,  reverenced  by  the 
contemporary  patriots  of  his  coun- 
try, the  pride  oi  the  bar,  the  light  of 
the  law,  and  chief  among  the  wise, 
the  witty  and  the  eloquent — One 
who  Wwea  long  and  did  much,  but 
vet  of  whom  so  httle  is  matter  of 
historical  record,  that  a  single  page 
would  contain  all  that  is  written  of 
him.  It  is  painful  to  think  that  a 
man  so  proudly  pre-eminent  among 
his  peers,  should  now  be  so  buried 
m  oDscurity.  Tradition,  it  is  true, 
is  stored  with  anecdotes  of  him,  but 
we  look  in  vain  for  written  memori- 
als. Read  gradutaed  at  Harvard 
University  in  the  year  1697,  and  was 
then  among  the  first  scholars  of  his 
day.  He  studied  divinity,  and  was 
for  some  time  a  popular  preacher, 
but  not  liking  the  religious  dogmas 
of  that  dav,  or  fearing  that  he 
should  not  be  able  to  restrain  his 
wit,  or  keep  his  gravity  at  some  in- 
stance of  solemn  foolery,  or  perhaps 
feeling  that  he  was  destined  for  a 
more  extended  sphere  of  action,  he 
left  that  profession  for  the  law.  The 
last  of  his  years  are  distinctly  re- 
j  membered  by  two  veterans  of  the  bar 
who  are  now  living,  for  he  did  not  die 
until  February  7, 1749,  and  these  liv- 
ing chronicles  confirm  the  statement, 
that  the  numerous  anecdotes  of  him 
which  have  come  down  to  us  were 
current  soon  after  his  decease. 

To  prove  that  he  was  a  profound 
lawyer,  not  trammelled  by  the  mere 
letter  of  the  law,  nor  confused  by 
its  prolixity,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
took  at  his  legal  labors  which  are 
DOW  extant.  One  act  alone  should 
give  him  immortality.  He  from  his 
own  high  responsibility  reduced  the 
quaint,  redundant  and  obscure  phra- 
seology of  the  English  deeds  of 
conveyance  to  their  present  short, 
clear,  and  simple  forms,  now  in 
common  use  among  us.  Forms, 
seemingly  prolix,  have  generally 
their  use,  and  most  lawyers  are 
attached  to  them  from  haoit,  and 
from  a  belief  that  it  is  better  to  be 
tautological,  than  obscure  from  too 
much  brevity.  His  influence  and 
authority  must  have  been  great  as  a 
lawyer,  to  have  brought  these  re- 
trenched forms  into  general  use. 
The  declarations  which  he  made 
and  used  in  civil  actions,  have  many 
of  them  come  down  to  us  as  prece- 
dents,   and  are    among    the  finest 


specimens  of  special  pleading  which 
can  be  found.  Story  has  preserved 
some  of  his  forms,  and  Parsons 
used  to  say  that  many  other  law- 
yers had  assumed  his  works  as  a 
special  pleader  as  their  own,  and 
that  the  honors  due  him,  had  by 
carelessness  or  accident  been  givcu  to 
others,  who  had  only  copied  bid 
forms.  In  speaking  of  Ke«d  s  know- 
ledge of  special  pleading.  Judge 
Trowbridge  related  an  aneraote  to  a 
gentleman  of  the  bar  now  living. 
The  facU  show  sagacity  and  cunning, 
then  the  great  requisites  for  dis- 
tinction, and  which  at  all  times 
have  their  weight  in  making  up  a 
lawyer's  character. 

"A  merchant  of  Salem  or  Boston 
who  had  a  ship  and  cargo  seized  by 
the  king's  custom  house  officer  for  a 
breach  of  the  acts  of  trade.  appUed 
to  Read  for  advice ;  Read  told  aim  to 
replevy  the  ship  and  cargo,  and  a 
writ  of  replevin  was  made  out  in  the 
form  prescribed  by  the  old  Province 
law,  commanding  the  shcrifi'  to  re- 
plevy the  same  and  deliver  them  to 
the  plamtiff  upon  his  giving  bond  to 
answer  the  cost  and  damases  at  the 
next  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  and 
respond  the  judgments  finally  ^ven 
thereon,  and  summon  the  seizing 
officer  to  appear  and  show  the  cause 
why  he  haa  driven  away  and  im- 
pounded the  ship  and  cargo.  And 
as  the  abating  of  writs  seemed  at 
that  time  to  be  a  great  part  of  the 
practices  Read  intentionally  had 
given  the  defendant  in  replevin  no 
addition,  or  else  a  wrong  one.  On 
the  day  of  the  sitting  of  the  court, 
the  plaintiff  in  replevm  came  to  him 
in  great  agitation,  and  told  him  the 
counsel  for  the  defendant  had  found 
a  flaw  in  the  writ,  and  intended  to 
have  it  abated ;  Read  endeavored  to 
calm  bis  client's  apprehensions  with- 
out* letting  him  into  the  secret  of 
his  intentions,  told  him  to  enter  the 
action.  Upon  the  sitting  of  the  court 
the  counsel  for  the  defendant  whis- 
pered to  Read  across  the  table,  in- 
forming him  of  the  mistake  made  in 
the  wnt,  and  that  he  intended  to 
have  it  abated.  Read  having  exam- 
ined the  writ,  and  finding  it  errone- 
ous desired  the  defendant's  connsol 
to  let  him  mend  it,  but  he  refused. 
Then  Read  told  him  if  he  would  take 
advantage  of  his  mistake  he  could 
not  help  it ;    but  he  must  plead  iL 
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and  thereupon  a  plea  of  abatement 
was  made  in  writuig— for  some  time 
such  pleaa  were  made  ore  /enu#—that 
the  writ  might  abate,  and  for  oonts — 
without  requesting  a  return  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  judgment  was 
made  up  acooraingly.  Then  Read 
told  his  client  to  let  execution  be 
taken  out  against  him,  and  when  the 
officer  came  to  serve  it,  to  pay  the 
sum,  and  not  befora  At  the  next 
term,  suit  was  brought  on  the  bond, 
and  Read  prayed  oyer  of  the  bond 
and  condinon,  and  pleoded  in  bar 
that  he  had  fully  complied  and  per- 
formed its  conditions,  by  entering 
and  prosecuting  the  suit  to  final 
judgment,  and  by  payins  the  execu- 
tion, in  proof  of  which  he  produced 
the  sheriff's  return  on  the  same. 
The  merchant  having  sent  his  ship 
to  sea  upon  her  restoration  thereof 
to  him  by  the  writ  of  replevin,  there 
was  an  end  to  the  cause." 

As  a  legislator  he  was  conspicuous 
for  several  years,  but  so  unambitious 
a  man  could  not  have  been  a  regular 
leader,  he  was  too  independent  and 
enlightened  for  a  lover  of  prerogative, 
and  too  honest  for  a  leader  of  fac- 
tion. He  spoke  with  frankness,  re- 
frdiess  of  pohtieal  consequences, 
great  man  who  condescends  to 
enter  into  the  politics  of  the  day  and 
bear  the  heat  and  burthen  of  it.  owes 
nothing  to  the  public  for  his  honor, 
but  the  public  are  much  indebted  to 
him  for  his  exertions.  After  having 
been  for  some  time  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  he  was  elected  to 
the  Council  when  Shirley  was  in 
the  chair,  and  there  pursued  the 
same  upright  course.  Belcher,  the 
predecessor  of  Shirley,  had  pursuad- 
ed  his  council  that  upon  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  new  governor  it  was 
necessary  to  renew  all  civil  commis- 
cions ;  this  same  thing  was  proposed 
a  council  by  Shirley,  and  the  pre- 
cedent brought  up,  "  but  Mr  Read, 
a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and,  which 
is  more,  a  person  of  great  integrity 
and  firmness  of  mino,  being  then  a 
member  of  the  council,  brought  such 
arguments  against  the  practice  that 
a  majority  of  the  board  refused  to 
consent  to  it." ^  HutehiTuon^  vol.  2. 

His  method  of  managing  causes, 
his    terse    arguments,    nis    cutting 
irony,  his  wittidsms,  and  his  good 
nature  too,  were  well  known  to  that  I 
guaJia-aon   oi    lawyurs    to    whxciil 


Gridley,  Trowbridge,  and  Pynchon 
belonged ;  and  facts  illustrating  his 
powers  and  disposition  were  familiar 
to  the  next— to  Lowell,  Parsons, 
and  those  just  gone.  Every  thing 
said  of  him  went  to  show  his  genius^ 
his  learning,  sagacity,  eccentridty, 
integrity  ana  benevolence. 

There  is  one  well  authenticated 
story  of  his  eccentricity  of  character 
which  I  will  venture  to  mention,  as  it 
is  in  consonance  with  the  whole 
tenor  of  his  life.  The  intercourse 
between  the  south  and  the  north  waa 
nothing  in  a  commercial  or  social 
point  of  view  to  what  it  now  is. 
Read,  one  autumn,  made  up  his 
mind  to  spend  the  winter  at  the 
south,  and  planned  the  joumej^  after 
his  own  manner.  Dressing  himself 
in  the  plainest  garb  which  could  bo 
considered  decent,  he  cut  his  stafi, 
stung  his  pack,  and  commenced  hia 
peregrinaUons.  No  knight-errant 
ever  met  with  more  adventures,  for 
he  sought  them,  and  made  them  as 
he  journeyed.  The  whole  tour  was 
full  of  whim,  frolia  and  fun,  and  for 
many  years  the  whole  story  was  re- 
peated at  every  court  in  Massachu- 
setts,— but  of  lawjrers,  after  the 
drudgery  of  the  day  in  court,  it  can 
seldom  be  said  as  of  the  sage  in  the 
oriental  eclogue— that,  he  often  dis- 
played his  affluence  of  intellectual 
wealth,  and  at  every  exhibition  his 
imagination  grew  warmer  and  purer, 
and  some  new  gem  was  found  spark- 
ling among  his  treasures.  These  an- 
ecdotes had  a  different  fate;  they 
lost  something  by  every  repetition ; 
some  fact  was  forgotten,  some  inci- 
dent left  out,  or  the  ornaments  neg- 
lected. But  meagre  as  the  story  has 
come  to  us,  it  is  not  destitute  of 
interest.  As  he  went  on  his  journey 
he  excited  astonishment  wherever  he 
came,  and  among  all  classes  he  meL 
With  the  breeder  of  horses  he  was  a 
veterinary  surgeon— with  farmers 
an  experienced 'agricnlturalist— with 
mechanics  a  master  of  all  trades: 
every  one  with  whom  he  conversea 
thought  he  belonged  to  his  own  art, 
trade  or  calling. 

In  some  part  of  his  ioumey  he  en- 
tered a  village  in  which  a  court  was 
sitting,  and  a  cause  was  soon  to 
come  on  which  made  a  great  ex- 
citement among  the  populace.  The 
plaintiflr  was  poor,  his  title,  though 
just,  involvul  in  much  intricacyi — 
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the  defendant  was  rich,  with  power- 
ful friends  and  numerous  and  able 
counsel.  Read  coUecied  the  facts, 
and  having  full  confidence  in  the 
cause,  ofiered  his  services  to  the 
plaintiff  as  counselj  and  notwith- 
standing his  appearance  scandalized 
the  protession,  yet  the  plaintiff  had 
sagacity  to  discover  his  merit  from  a 
short  conversation  with  him.  On 
the  day  of  the  trial  the  counsel  and 
client  entered  the  court — his  vulvar 
garb  was  soon  forgotten  in  his  wrst 
address  to  the  court,  stating  what 
induced  him  to  engage  in  the  cause 
before  them — a  love  of  justice,  and 
to  show  that  honesty  should  be  fear- 
less. In  a  few  minutes  he  both  as- 
tonished and  captivated  them.  The 
cause  went  on,  and  he  displayed  such 
learning  and  ability,  such  knowledge 
even  of  the  statute  law  of  the  state 
in  which  he  then  was,  that  every  one 
on  the  bench  and  at  the  bar,  specta- 
tors and  all,  were  filled  with  admi- 
ration and  respect  for  the  man.  The 
cause  was  won,  and  he  instantly  left 
the  place  for  new  adventures. 

LiiLe  Galileo  and  Bacon,  Read  was 
too  far  in  advance  of  the  age  in 
which  he  hved  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently honored  in  his  eeneralion, 
and  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  he  had 
no  honest  chronicler  to  have  traced 
him  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
however  homely  the  record  might  at 
this  time  appear.  "They  had  no 
poet  and  the^  died,"  might  justly  he 
the  lamentation  over  many  names 
wiio  deserved  a  monument,  an  epi- 
taph, and  a  page  in  history. 

John  Bkarisn  Ruckb  was  born  on 
Long  Island  in  the  year  1738.  Gene- 
rally speaking  there  are  few  men  who 
stand  m  such  relief  from  the  mass  of 
mankind,  as  to  be  worthy  of  having 
their  names  enchased  in  the  biogra- 
phical memoirs  of  their  distinguished 
contemporaries.  But  some  there  be, 
peculiarly  fortunate,  who  with  only 
good  talents,  virtue  and  honor  for 
their  portion,  are  yet  so  associated 
with  some  great  and  brilliant  achieve- 
ment as  to  form  an  essential  part  of 
its  history.  The  person  above  men- 
tioned was  one  of  these.  During 
the  most  trying  periods  of  the  war 
Qf  the  revolution,  he  was  a  sur- 
geon m  the  army;  and  on  the  me> 
morable  nieht  of  the  25th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1776,  he  was  its  guide  in  the 
leveniful    march   from    Coryel   and 


McKonkey's  Ferries  to  Trenton.  He 
had  received  his  education  at  Prince- 
ton Collie,  and  pursued  his  profeo- 
.sion  at  Pennington — so  that  each 
woodland  path  and  by-way  in  that 
vicinity  were  perfectly  familiar  to 
him,  and  enabled  him  on  that  occa- 
sion to  render  a  necessary  and  im- 
portan  t  service  to  his  country.  With 
61JL  Other  officers,  viz.  Major  Munroe, 
(late  President  of  the  United  States,) 
Captain,  afterwards  Colonel  Wash- 
ington. Major  Mc Williams,  Captain 
Powell,  Captain  Arryl,  and  Dr.  Dra 
per,  he  crossed  the  Delaw^are  with 
that  division  of  the  army  command- 
ed by  General  Washington  in  person. 
The  impenetrable  darkness  of  the 
night  and  the  terrible  state  of  the 
roads  made  necessary  the  services  of 
a  guide  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
every  step  of  tlie  country.  And  he 
was  not  the  less  fit  for  tliat  office  by 
being  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
objects  of  the  war. 

In  the  still  more  critical  situation 
of  General  Washington  after  he  again 
crossed  the  Delaware  to  Trenton,  on 
the  night  of  the  first  of  January, 
1777,  tlie  same  accurate  knowled^re 
of  the  environs  of  Trenton,  put  it 
again  in  the  power  of  Dr.  Riker  to 
be  of  yet  greater  service  to  the  arm^ 
and  its  illustrious  chief.  Cornwallia 
advanced  upon  them  to  the  Assum- 
piock  with  a  greatly  superior  force 
on  the  second  of  January — and  but  for 
the  lateness  of  the  hour,  his  attack 
might  have  been  disastrous  to  our 
troops ;  with  his  collected  forces  it 
might  be  fatally  decisive  on  the  fol- 
lowing day.  A  retreat  was  necessary, 
but,  by  a  bold  and  masterly  manoeu- 
vre, Washington  turned  it  into  an 
attack  in  the  rear  of  the  enem]^. 
Dr.  Riker  informed  him,  should  it 
freeze  bard  enough,  that  he  could 
lead  the  army  across  the  marsh,  to 
the  left  of  the  EngUsh  camp,  shorten 
the  route  to  Princeton,  keep  clear  of 
the  public  road,  and  move  on  in  se- 
crecy and  silence.  After  these  happy 
events  Dr.  Riker  returned  to  his  sta- 
tion behind  the  Delaware.    Of  his 

riy    Major  Munroe   and  Colonel 

ashin^ton  were  woondod  and  re- 
quired his  care. 

His  brother,  Abraham  Riker,  was 
an  officer  in  the  army  that  captured 
Burgoyne  upon  the  plains  of  Sara- 
toga. Previous  to  the  battle  he  lay 
for  several  nights  under  arms,  unshcf 
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•ered— or,  as  he  expressed  iL  "  with 
a  rock  for  his  pillow,  and  the  heavens 
for  his  canopv."  He  died  at  Valley 
Forge,  the  following  spring.  In  his 
last  momonts  he  learod  noi  to  die — 
but  to  his  Colonel  (Van  Cortlandi) 
he  expressed  with  great  feeling  his 
regrets  that  he  could  not  live  to  wit- 
ness the  freedom  of  his  country. 

The  Rikers  were  originally  of  the 
town  of  Liniz  in  Lower  Rhine;  but 
when  the  great  qmstion  ran  high 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protes- 
tants, they  espoused  the  doctrines  of 
the  BLeforination,  and  were  obliged  to 
fly  their  country.  Following  the  for- 
tunes of  Prince  William  of  Nassau, 
they  settled  in  HoUand,  and  for  a 
time  enjoyed  bolh  their  religious  and 
their  political  principles; — but  the 
ambition  of  Maurice,  and  religious 
dissentioos  arising,  determined  mem 
to  seek  that  liberty,  civil  and  religious. 
in  the  new  world,  which  they  could 
not  hope  to  find  on  the  other  side  o{\ 
the  Atlaotic.  Gleysbert  Riker  came 
from  Amsterdam  to  America  about 
the  year  1632.  He  obtained  a  patent 
for  a  tract  of  land  on  Long  Island,  and 
for  the  island  adjacent,  wliich  bears 
iais  name.  The  estate  has  descended 
from  father  to  son,  through  a  period 
of  two  hundred  years — not  agreeably 
to  the  English  law,  by  entail,  but 
each  youngest  son,  for  six  genera- 
tions m  succession,  having  purchased 
from  bis  brethren,  their  portion  of 
the  paternal  inheritance.  The  late 
proprietor,  Saniuel  Riker,  was  justly 
esteemed  by  his  townsinen  for  hia 
integrity,  usefulness  and  love  of 
hberty.  In  the  commencement  of 
the  revolution,  he  engaged  with  ho- 
nest zeal  in  the  service  ol  his  country. 
He  was  a  member  in  the  first  as- 
sembly after  peace  was  proclaimed, 
in  1784— and  the  last  public  act  of 
his  useful  life  was  to  repi  cscnt  his  dis- 
trict in  Congress  during  the  years 
1808—9.  He  lived  to  complete  his 
eightieth  year.  Dr.  Riker  died  at  the 
age  of  67.  The  Hon-  Richard  Riker, 
iUcorder  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
his  brother  John  Riker,  counsellor 
at  law,  and  the  lady  of  Dr.  Macne- 
ven,  of  this  city,  are  the  children  of 
Samuel  Riker.— Jf. 

CiBSAR  Rodney,  a  delegate  ill  the 
eongn-K  .>'*  17?V  :w>  P^-lnwaro, 
was  born  ot  Dover,  in  that  slate,  in 
1730.  Mr.  Rodney  early  took  a  part 
m  the   struggle   wiih   the   moiher] 


country  and  the  colonies.  He  was 
distinguished  as  a  firm  writer,  and 
bis  pen  was  in  constant  requisition. 
He  served  his  fellow  citizens  m  the 
state  legislature,  as  well  as  in  con< 
gress,  and  was  for  some  time  presi- 
dent of  the  state  of  Delaware  He 
died  in  1783,  just  as  the  conflict  had 
ended.  He  suffered  much  by  ill 
health,  and  was  happily  released 
from  all  his  ^ains  before  old  ago  had 
overtaken  hmi. 

GsoaoE  Ross  was  bom  at  New- 
castle, in  the  state  of  Delaware,  in 
the  year  1730.  He  was  liberally  ed- 
ucated, and  begun  the  study  ol  law 
so  young,  that  ne  commenced  prao- 
tice  at  the  age  of  twenty-one,  at 
Lancaster,  Pennsylvania,  then  aX 
Bordeniown.  He  soon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  his  good  sense  and 
eloquence,  at  the  bar.  As  a  poUtician, 
he  made  his  first  attempt  m  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvam'a,  and  gamed 
so  much  reputation,  that  when  the 
continental  congress  assembled,  he 
was  found  among  the  delegates  from 
tjiat  statCL  He  was  in  congress 
when  the  declaration  of  independence 
took  place,  and  put  his  hand  to  that 
instrumenL  He  continued  an  active 
politician  until  1779,  the  tinie  of  his 
death.  He  was  an  elegant  roan, 
eleor  beaded,  firm^  and  fitted  for  all 
the  duties  of  public  life.  His  los^ 
in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness,  was 
sensibly  iielt,  he  being  only  in  his 
fiftieth  year  when  he  was  taken 
away. 

BsNJAMix  Rusu^  M.  D.  LL.  D. 
an  eminent  phvsiaan  and  patriot, 
was  born  near  Bnstol,  in  the  state  of 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1745.  His  ancestors  belonged  to  the 
society  of  (^uakens,  and  were  of  the 
number  of  tliose  who  followed  the 
celebrated  William  Penn  to  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  the  year  1683:  his  grand- 
father, James  Rush,  resided  on  his 
estate  near  Philadelphia,  and  died  in 
the  year  1727 :  his  son,  who  was  ths 
father  of  the  subject  of  these  me- 
moirs, inherited  both  his  farm  and 
his  trade,  which  was  that  of  a  gun- 
smith. He  died  while  Benjamin  was 
yei  young.  His  widow,  a  most  ex- 
cellent woman,  vpou  whom  the  edu- 
cation of  younc  Rush  thus  necessa- 
rily de\'olved,  pfar^jd  him,  at  an  early 
age,  under  the  direction  of  the  late 
Rev.  Samuel  Finley.  at  West  Not- 
tingham, in  Chester  county,  Pena- 
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sylvania,  by  whom  he  was  taught 
toe  rudiments  of  classical  know- 
ledge. Dr.  Pinley,  afterwards  better 
known  as  the  President  of  Princeton 
College,  New-Jersev,  was  an  able 
scholar  and  faithful  teacher,  and, 
being  also  related  to  Mrs.  Rush,  may 
be  supposed  to  have  pniil  {p^at  at- 
tention to  the  improvement  of  his 
youne  pupil.  But  whatever  may 
have  oeen  the  assiduity  with  which 
his  education  was  directed  by  his 
preceptor,  be  possessed  an  ardent 
desire  for  knowledge,  and  was  most 
unwearied  in  the  pursuit  of  it. 

From  the  acaaemy  of  Dr.  Piiiley 
he  was  removed  to  the  college  of 
Princeton,  where  he  finishecT  his 
classical  education,  and  was  admit- 
ted to  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1760, 
when  he  had  not  yet  completed  his 
sixteenth  year.  He  was  now  left  to 
choose  a  profession,  and  in  the  choice 
which  be  made  he  doubtless  was  ac- 
tuated by  conscientious  motives, 
He  seems  to  have  fully  known  his 
own  character,  and  to  have  formed 
a  proper  estimate  of  his  talents,  and 
by  applying  them  to  the  science  and 

Sraciice  of  medicine,  to  have  been 
esirous  of  doing  all  possible  good 
to  the  family  of  mankind.  That  he 
was  directed  by  these  motives,  may 
be  inferred  from  his  own  opinion  of 
ibe  utility  of  medicine.  "  So  great," 
says  he,  "are  the  blessings  which 
mankind  derive  from  it,  that  if  every 
other  argument  failed  to  prove  the 
administration  of  a  providence  in 
human  affairs,  the  profession  of 
medicine  woula  be  fully  sufficient  for 
that  purpose." 

He  accordingly,  soon  after  leaving 
college,  placedliimself  under  the  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  John  Redman,  of 
Philadelphia,  a  gentleman  who  had 
deserreoly  ob tamed  an  extensive 
share  of  professional  business,  and 
who  was  justly  considered  an  excel- 
lent practitioner.  With  Dr.  Redman 
young  Rush  continued  some  time, 
zealously  engaged  in  the  acquisition 
of  the  several  branches  of  medicine. 
At  that  day,  however,  no  institution 
for  the  puipose  of  medical  instruc- 
tion was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
and  his  thirst  for  kix>wledge  bein^ 
rather  excited  than  gratifwxl  witn 
what  he  had  learned  from  his  pre- 
ceptor, he  formed  the  resolution  of 
goiiiff  abroad  m  order  to  avail  *Am- 
tclf  of  those  advantages  which  were 


not  within  his  reach  in  this  country. 
The  University  of  Edinburgh,  at  that 
time,  was  at  the  zenith  of  its  reputa- 
tion, and  justly  boasted  of  its  able 
professors,  among  whom  were  the 
elder  Munro,  the  elder  Greg'*'-! 
Dr.  Cullcn,  and  Dr.  Black.  Thiihor 
Rush  repaired,  and  was  gradunied 
M.  O.  in  17981  after  having  performiid 
the  usual  collegiate  duties  with  mach 
honor,  and  ptjolished  his  inaugural 
dissertation  £)e  Concoetione  Ciborum 
in  Vcniriculo.  In  this  perfomance 
he  candidly  acknowledged  himself 
indebted,  for  many  of  tne  opinions 
which  he  advanced,  to  his  distin- 
guished teacher,  Dr.  Cullen. 

About  the  period  of  Dr.  Rush's  re- 
turn to  his  native  country,  the  first 
attempt  was  made  in  Philadelphia 
for  the  organization  of  a  meoical 
school.  Lectures  on  anatomy  and 
sursery  had  indeed  been  delivered, 
in  that  city,  in  1763  and  1764,  ">  a 
small  class  of  pupils,  by  the  lato  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  who,  two  years 
previous,  had  returned  from  Europe, 
where  he  had  completed  his  educa- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  WiHiam  Hunter ;  and,  in 
1765,  Dr.  John  Morgan,  also,  gave 
instruction  on  the  institutes  of  medi- 
cine and  the  practice  of  physic. 
Three  years  after  this,  the  venerable 
Dr.  Ku"hn,  who  had  been  a  pupil  of 
the  illustrious  Linnaeus,  and  had 
preceded  Dr.  Rush  in  his  medica] 
lionors  at  Edinburgh  only  one 
year,  was  made  the  professor  of 
botany  and  the  materia  medica.  To 
thii«  hst  of  teachers.  Dr.  Rush  him- 
self was  »ddt»d  as  professor  of  che- 
mistry, immefliately  upon  his  arrival 
from  England  in  1769.  Such  was 
the  first  organization  of  the  medi- 
cal college  of  Phila<lelpl»ia. 

That  Dr.  Rush  bad,  in  on  eminent 
degreci  the  qualifications  of  a  teach- 
er, and  discharged  with  exemplary  fi- 
delity the  important  duties  belonging 
to  the  elevated  station  to  which  he  was 
chosen,  the  popularity  attending  his 
lectures,  the  yearly  increase  in  the 
number  of  his  hearers,  and  the  un- 
exampled growth  of  the  college  with 
which  he  was  connected,  bear  ample 
testimony.  Shortly  after  this  peri- 
od, he  was  elected  a  fellow,  and  also 
one  (k  the  curators  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society. 

While  Dr.  Rush  was  thus  eng 
in  the  active  pursuits  of  his  pr<x 
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iion,  the  dispute  of  iie  then  Ame- 
licwi  colonies  wit '3  Great  Bh' 
tain  arose.  Considering  the  claims 
of  the  British  Govern ment  unjust, 
he  entered  with  warmth  into  the  de- 
fence of  the  rights  of  his  country- 
men. His  talents  were  already  well 
known,  and  the  fullest  confidence 
was  placed  in  his  integrity  and  pa- 
oriotism.  The  crisis  demanded  his 
services;  and  in  the  year  1776,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  congress 
ioT  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and, 
on  the  4th  of  July,  with  eight  other  de- 
legates from  that  state,  he  signed  the 
instrument  of  independence.  Upon 
Jie  11th  day  of  April,  1777,  he  was 
appointed  surgeon  jgeneral  of  the  mi- 
litary hospitalin  the  middle  depart- 
ment. His  colleague  in  the  medical 
school,  Dr.  Shippen,  on  the  same  da  v 
was  appointed  director  general  of  all 
the  military  hospitals  for  the  armies 
of  the  United  States,  and  Dr.  J.  Jones 
was  made  physician  seneral  of  the 
hospital  in  the  middle  department. 
The  office  of  surgeon  general  was  not 
long  held  bv  Dr.  Rush.  He  indeed 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  his  appointment 
with  all  the  promptitude  suitable  to 
the  exigency  of  the  times;  but  as  he 
had  more  particularly  directed  his 
studies  to  the  practice  of  physic,  and 
deemed  himself  better  prepared  to 
'  watch  over  the  concerns  of  tne  medi- 
cal department,  he  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  a  station  of  that  kind. 
His  wishes  were  soon  granted,  for 
upon  the  let  of  July,  1777,  he  was 
created  phvsician  general  of  the  hos- 
pital, in  the  midoie  department,  in 
the  room  of  Dr.  Jones. 

On  the  6th  of  February  ensuing, 
Dr.  Rush  resigned  the  station  of 
physician  general,  and  Dr.  William 
Brown  was  appointed  in  his  place. 
We  shall  here  forbear  any  remarks 
upon  Dr.  Rush's  resij^nation,  nor 
shall  we  ofi'er  anv  conjectures  as  to 
the  causes  which  led  to  it  We  are 
certain  he  did  not  quit  the  public  ser- 
vice on  account  of  any  difficulties 
incident  to  the  office,  or  from  any 
want  of  inclination  to  promote,  by 
every  honorable  means,  the  cause 
of  his  country.  Serious  disputes 
had  arisen  among  the  heads  of  the 
medical  staff,  and  there  existed  many 
heavy  charges  of  impropriety  of  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  managers  of 
the  ^'oapi*^!  pMf'^,  wV'if'h  cvonlMnlly 
terminated  m  an  investigation  by  a  \ 


court  of  inquiry.  The  character  oi 
Dr.  Rush  remained  unsullied,  and 
being  determined  to  remain  free,  even 
from  the  suspicion  of  mal-conduct, 
he  totally  withdrew  himself  from  the 
hospiial  department 

Dr.  Rush,  however,  still  continued 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  politics 
of  the  state  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  original  government  of  Penn- 
sylvania is  known  to  have  been  per- 
fectly unique  in  its  form,  and  the 
constant  souroe  of  incalculable  mis- 
chief. The  house  of  representatives, 
chosen  annually  by  the  people,  ana 
on  which  there  was  no  check,  was 
the  sole  legislative  power ;  and  each 
succeeding  assembly  often  made  it 
their  business  to  undo  all  that  their 
predecessors  had  done.  This  kind 
of  government  was  iustly  reprobated 
by  Dr.  Rush,  and  the  necessity  and 
wisdom  of  a  reformation  in  it  was 
too  apparent  not  to  be  attempted. 
Dr.  Rush,  and  many  other  distin- 
guished abettors  of  the  cause,  had 
soon  after  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  new  form  of  government  esta- 
blished in  Pennsylvania,  by  a  gene- 
ral convention  of-  the  people. 

He  who  has  acquired  a  high  repu- 
tation in  pursuits  which  do  not  be- 
long to  his  profession,  is  doubly  obli- 
gated to  establish  a  character  as  a 
successful  cultivator  of  that  art  or 
science  to  which  his  primary  atten- 
tion may  have  been  directed.  Of 
this  circumstance  Dr.  Rush  was 
fully  aware:  he  was  already  ac- 
knowledged an  able  teacher  and 
practitioner  of  medicine ;  but  he  had 
also  devoted  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  time  to  politics  and  legislation, 
and  well  knowing  that  the  science 
of  medicine  afforded  ample  room  for 
the  deepest  researches  of  human  in- 
tellect, and  abundant  opportunity 
for  the  display  of  the  greati'St  ta- 
lents, he  formed  the  resolution  of  re- 
tiring from  political  life,  and  of  devo- 
ting the  remainder  of  his  days,  with 
increased  ardor,  to  his  profession. 
He  was  still  further  induced  to  this 
resolution,  from  the  consideration  of 
the  state  of  medicine  in  his  native 
country  at  that  time,  which,  it  is 
scarcely  necessarv  to  remark,  was 
in  a  very  low  conaition.  Happy  for 
medical  science  and  the  interests  of 
humanity,  that  he  so  early  formed 
p'lch  n  »-opoliitlnn.  and  tlipt  he  was 
so    sleauy,    uiiUorui,    aud   mdelftli- 
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gable    in    the    accomplishment    of 

Iw 

Duringthe  lon^  and  brilliant  ca- 
reer of  Dr.  Rush's  life,  from  this 
time  to  its  termination,  he  may  be 
considered  as  exclusively  occupied 
in  duties  pertaining  to  his  profes- 
sion, and  not  uniike  another  How- 
ard, in  "surveying  the  mansioris  of 
sorrow  and  pain,'*  and  in  mitigating 
and  removing  the  distresses  of  aQ 
within  his  power.  His  biography, 
therefore,  like  that  of  most  otner  sci- 
entific men,  consists  chiefly  in  a  his- 
tory of  his  professional  labors.  How 
numerous  and  important  his  servi- 
ces, as  an  author,  have  been,  will  be 
readily  seen  from  a  brief  detail  of 
his  writings,  which  we  shall  at- 
tempt to  give,  as  nearly  as  practica- 
ble,  in  chronological  order. 

The  first  fruits  of  his  professional 
labors, -as  an  author,  was  an  account 
of  the  efiects  of  the  stramonium,  or 
thorn  apple:  this  appeared  in  the 
year  1770,  and  was  published  in  the 
transactions  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  vol.  1st.  The  same 
year  he  addressed  a  letter,  on  the 
usefulness  of  wort  in  ill  conditioned 
ulcers,  to  his  friend  Dr.  Huck,  of 
I«ondon,  which  was  published  in  the 
Medical  observations  and  inquiries  of 
London,  vol.  4th.  In  1774,  he  read, 
before  the  Philosophical  Society,  his 
interesting  inquiry  into  the  Natural 
History  of  Medicine  among  the  In- 
dians of  North  America,  which  form- 
ed the  subject  of  an  anniversary  ora- 
tion. He  this  year  again  addressed 
another  letter  to  Dr.  Huck,  contain- 
ing some  remarks  on  bilious  fevers, 
which  was  printed  in  the  London 
Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries, 
vol.  5th.  To  this  succeeded  his  Ac- 
count of  the  influence  of  the  miUtary 
and  political  events  of  the  American 
revolution  upon  the  human  body, 
and  Observations  upon  the  diseases 
of  the  miUtary  Hospitals  iii  the  Uni- 
ted States,  which  his  situation  in  the 
army  eminently  quahfied  him  to 
make.  In  1785,  he  olfered  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  Philadel- 
phia, an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of 
the  increase  of  bilious  and  intermit- 
ting fevers  in  Pennsylvania;  pub- 
lished in  their  transactions,  vol.  2d, 
and  soon  after,  in  quick  succession 
appeared  Observations  on  Tetanus, 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Influence  of  Phy- 
lieal  Causes  upon  the  Moral  Facul- 


ty, Remarks  on  the  efiects  of  Ardent 
Spirits  upon  the  body  and  mind, 
and  his  Inquiry  into  the  causes  and 
cure  of  the  Pulmonary  Consump- 
tion. About  this  time,  also,  appear- 
ed his  paper  entitled  Information  to 
Europeans  disposed  to  migrate  to 
the  United  States,  hi  a  letter  to  a 
friend  in  Great  Britain ;  a  subject 
which  had  already  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  Dr.  Franklin,  but  which 
Dr.  Rush  considered  still  further  de- 
serving notice,  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant changes  which  the  United 
States  had  lately  undergone.  To 
this  paper  followed  his  Observations 
on  the  Population  of  Pennsylvania, 
Observations  on  Tobacco,  and  his 
Essay  on  the  Study  of  the  Latin 
and  Greek  Languages,  which  was 
first  published  in  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Philadelphia.  This  last 
mentioned  paper,  which  has  been  the 
fertile  topic  of  much  animadversion, 
was,  with  several  other  essays  of 
Dr.  Rush,  and  his  Eulogiumd  on  Dr. 
Cullen  and  the  illustnous  Ritten- 
house,  the  former  delivered  in  1790, 
the  latter  in  1796,  embodied  m  an 
octavo  volume,  entitled  Essays,  Li- 
terary, Moral,  and  Philosophical, 
and  published  in  1798. 

In  1791,  the  Medical  colleges  of 
Philadelphia,  which  on  account  of 
certain  legislative  proceedings,  had 
existed  as  two  distinct  establish- 
ments, since  the  year  1788,  becaniu 
united  under  the  name  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania :  and  Dr.  Rush 
was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
professorship  of  the  institutes  of 
medicines  and  clinical  practice.  He 
now  gave  to  the  public  his  Lectures 
upon  the  Cause  of  Animal  Life.  The 
same  year  he  presented  the  Philo- 
sophical Society  his  Account  of  the 
Sugar  Maple  Tree  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  published  in  their 
transactions,  volume  3d;  and  in  1792, 
Observations,  intended  to  favor  a 
supposition  that  the  Black  Color  of 
the  Negro  is  derived  from  Leprosy  ; 
published  in  their  Transactions, 
volume  4th. 

The  year  1793  is  memorable  in  the 
medical  annals  of  the  United  States, 
from  the  great  mortality  occasioned 
by  the  yellow  fever,  which  prevailed 
in  the  city  of  Philadclpiu.i,  and  ihe 
history  of  that  epidemic,  which  was 
published  by  Dr.  Rush  in  1794,  can- 
not be  too  highly  valued,   both  on 
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ftocount  of  his  miauie  and  accurate 
description  of  the  disease,  ond  the 
many  important  facts  he  has  record- 
ed in  relation  to  it.  It  was  compris- 
ed in  one  volume  octavo,  and  has 
undergone  several  editions,  and  been 
extensively  circulated  in  the  Spanish 
and  in  the  French  language.  About 
this  period,  also,  he  offered  to  the 
medical  world  his  observations  on  the 
Symptoms  and  Cure  of  Dropsy  in 
general,  and  on  Hydrocephalus  In- 
ternus;  an  Account  of  the  Influenza, 
as  it  appeared  in  Philadelphia  in 
1789.  1790,  1791;  and  Observations 
on  the  Slate  of  the  Body  and  Mind 
in  Old  Age.  In  1797  came  out  his 
Observations  on  the  Nature  and 
Cure  of  Grout,  and  on  Hydrophobia ; 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Cause  and  Cure 
of  the  Cholera  Infantum ;  Observa- 
tions on  Cynanche  Trachealis,  d&c 

It  is  proper  to  state,  as  connected 
with  the  literary  labors  of  Dr.  Rush, 
that  in  1788,  many  of  his  medical 
papers  were  collected  together,  and 
that  he  oflered  them  to  the  public 
under  the  title  of  Medical  Inquiries 
and  Observations,  volume  first. 
These  he  from  time  to  time  contin- 
ued, embracing  most  of  the  writings 
above  enumerated,  besides  observa- 
tions on  the  climate  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  some  others^  until  a  fifth  volume 
was  completed  in  1798.  In  1801  he 
added  to  his  character  as  a  writer, 
by  the  publication  of  six  Introductory 
Lectures  to  a  course  of  Lectures 
upon  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Medicine,  delivered  in  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.  In  1804  a  new 
and  corrected  edition  of  his  Medical 
Inquiries,  &c.  was  printed  in  four 
volumes,  octavo.  In  1806  he  also 
published  a  second  edition  of  his 
Essays.  In  1809,  such  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  Medical  Inquiries  and 
Observations,  he  again  revised  and 
enlarged  the  work  throughout,  and 
enriched  the  medical  profession  with 
a  third  edition.  In  this  edition  he 
continued  his  several  histories  of  the 
yellow  fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Phila- 
delphia from  1793  to  1809.  It  also  con- 
tained a  Defence  of  Blood-letting,  as  a 
remedy  for  certain  Diseases ;  a  view  of 
the  comparative  state  of  Medicine  in 
Philadelphia  between  the  year  1760 
and  176G,  and  the  year  1809 ;  an 
Inquiry  into  the  vanous  sources  of 
the  usual  forms  of  Summer  and 
Autumnal  Diaeaaea  in  the   United 
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States  and  the  means  of  preventing 
ihem;  and  the  recantation  of  his 
opinion  of  the  Contagious  nature  of 
the  Yellow  Fever. 

He  now  formed  the  idea  of  select- 
ing some  of  the  best  practical  works 
fJr  republication  in  America,  and  in 
order  to  render  them  more  useful,  of 
adding  to  them  such  notes  as  might 
the  better  adapt  them  to  the  diseases 
of  his  own  country.  His  editions  of 
Sydenham  and  of  Cleghorn  wero 
published  1809,  and  in  1810  appeared 
those  of  Pringle  and  Hillary.  In 
1811  appeared  a  volume  of  Introduc- 
tory Lectures,  containuig  those  lu 
had  formerly  published,  with  ten 
others  delivered  at  difierent  years 
before  his  class,  and  also  two  upon 
the  pleasures  of  the  senses  and  of 
the  mind.  His  work  upon  the  Dis- 
eases of  the  Mind,  which  had  long 
and  ardently  been  looked  for,  was 
next  added  to  his  writings.  It  ap- 
peared towards  the  close  of  181^  in 
one  volume  octavo.  The  last  effort 
of  his  pen  was  a  letter  on  Hydropho- 
bia, containing  additional  reasons  in 
support  of  the  theory  he  had  former-  ! 
ly  advanced,  as  to  the  seat  of  the 
ciisease  being  chiefly  in  the  blood- 
vessels. It  was  addressed  to  Dr. 
Hosack,  and  written  not  many  days 
before  his  fatal  illness. 

While  thus  assiduously  engaged  in 
enriching  medical  science  with  the 
valuable  fruits  of  his  long  and  exten- 
sive experience  and  in  tlie  active  dis 
charge  of  the  practical  duties  of  h\g  pro- 
fession, he  was,  on  the  evening  ol  the 
1 3th  of  April,  seized  with  symptoms  of 
general  febrile  irritation,  "which  were 
soon  accompanied  with  considerable 
pain  in  his  chest.  His  constitution 
was  naturally  delicate  ond  he  had 
acquired,  from  previous  illness,  a  pre- 
disposition to  an  aflection  of  his  lungs. 
He  lost  a  moderate  quantity  of  blood, 
by  which  he  felt  himself  considerably 
relieved.  But  his  strength  was  not 
suflicient  to  overcome  the  severity  of 
his  complaint:  the  beneficial  efiects 
resulting  from  the  most  skilful  treat- 
ment were  but  of  temporary  dura- 
tion. His  disease  rapidly  assumed  a 
typhus  character,  attended  with 
great  stupor  and  a  disinclination  to 
conversation.  In  other  respects,  how- 
ever, he  retained  his  lacjltios,  and 
the  perfect  consciousness  of  his 
approaching  dissolution.  On  Mon- 
day evening  eoBuing,  alter  a  short 
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illness  of  live  days,  and  in  the  69th 
year  of  his  age,  he  ended  his  truly 
valuable  and  exemplary  life.  His 
death  was  the  subject  of  universal 
lamentation,  and  he  was  followed  to 
his  ffrave  by  thousands,  who  assem- 
blecT  to  bear  testimony  to  *  his 
excellence. 

In  January,  1776,  he  married  Miss 
Julia  Stockton,  daughter  of  the  Hon. 
Judge  Stockton,  of  New* Jersey,  a 
lady  of  an  excellent  understancung, 
ana  whose  amiable  disposition  and 
cultivated  mind  eminently  qualified 
her  as  the  companion  of  Dr.  Rush. 
Thirteen  children  were  the  fruits  of 
their  marriage,  nine  of  whom  still 
survive.  Two  of  these  are  chosen  to 
offices  of  high  respectability  in  the 

fmeral  government  of  the  United 
tates. 

To  the  preceding  account  of  the 
life  of  Dr.  Rush,  taken  from  a  Bio- 
graphical sketch  by  Professor  Fran- 
cis, and  publishea  in  Hosack  and 
Francis'  American  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical Register,  vol.  iv,  we  sub- 
join some  additional  remarks  on  his 
character  and  writings,  as  contained 
in  Dr.  Francis'  Discourse  before  the 
Rutgers'  Medical  Faculty.  Did  not 
our  limits  forbid^  we  would  gladly 
avail  ourselves  suU  further  of  copious 
extracts  touching  the  character  of  Dr. 
Rush,  as  drawn  up  by  his  eminent 
friend  and  correspondTent,  Professor 
Hosack^  of  New-York,  who,  in  his 
disquisitions  concerning  the  studies 
ancl  professional  career  of  the  great 
American  physician,  has  instituted 
no  inapt  comparison  between  him  and 
the  illustrious  Boerhaave.  (See  Ho- 
sack's  Medical  Essays,  vol.  I.  8vo.) 

"  It  were  no  easy  task,"  says  Dr. 
Francis,  "  to  do  adeouate  justice 
to  the  great  talents,  the  vast  la- 
dors,  and  the  exemplary  character 
3f  Dr.  Rush.  From  the  imperfect 
sketch  which  I  have  thus  rapidly 
given,  it  is  presumed,  some  idea 
may  be  formea  of  his  incessant  devo- 
tedness  to  the  improvement  of  that 
profession  of  whicn  he  was  so  bright 
an  ornament.  His  merits,  as  a 
practitioner,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  particular  enumeration :  he  was 
fully  aware  of  the  great  responsibility 
attached  to  the  medical  character, 
and  uniformly  evinced  the  deepest 
solicitude  for  the  recovery  of  his 
patient.  His  kindness  and  liberality 
m  imparting  aid  to  those  from  whom 


no  remunerauon  was  ever  to  be 
expected  was  unbounded,  and  arose 
from  the  generous  impulse,  of  his  na- 
ture, the  cordial  concern  he  felt  in 
whatever  affected  the  interests  of  his 
fellow  creatures.  'Let  the  poor  ot 
every  description,'  says  hts  '  be  the 
objects  of  your  peculiar  care.'  '  There 
is  an  inseparable  connection  be- 
tween a  man's  duty  and  his  interesL 
Whenever  you  are  called,  therefore, 
to  visit  a  poor  patient,  imagine  you 
hear  the  voice  of  the  good  Samari- 
tan sounding  in  your  ears,  'Take 
care  of  him  and  I  will  repay  thee.' 

"  His  mind  was  of  a  supenor  order : 
to  a  perception  naturally  ready  and 
acute,  he  united  a  discriminating 
judgment,  a  retentive  memory,  which 
was  greatly  improved  by  habits  of 
close  attention,  a  brilliant  imagination 
and  a  highly  cultivated  taste  He 
possessecT  a  comprehensive  under- 
standing :  his  knowledge  was  varied 
and  in  many  branches  profound,  and 
he  eminently  excelled  m  the  several 
departments  of  his  profession.  In 
his  assiduity  and  perseverance  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  he  had  no 
superiors  and  few  equals.  Accustomed 
to  constant  and  regular  exercise,  his 
intellectual  powers  acquired  additional 
vigor  from  employment  Notwith- 
standing the  great  fatigue  he  had  to 
undergo  in  tne  discharge  of  the 
practical  duties  of  a  laborious  pro- 
fession, and  the  constant  interrup- 
tions to  which  he  was  exposed,  when 
engaged  in  his  pursuits  as  an  author, 
he  never  for  a  moment  abated  of  his 
ardor  in  the  cause  of  science.  He 
was  the  incessant  and  unwearied 
student ;  he  was  familiar  with  all  the 
standard  authors,  and  his  reading 
kept  pace  with  the  discoveries  and 
improvements  of  the  age.  That  the 
same  individual  should  be  at  the 
same  time  at  the  bead  of  medical 
practice  in  a  large  and  populous  city, 
that  he  should  have  been  the  first  of 
medical  teachers  in  a  great  Univer- 
sity, and  the  most  assiduous  pre- 
scriber  for  its  extensive  hospitals; 
that  he  should  f>ossess  a  leading 
influence  among  its  numerous  lite- 
rary institutions  and  public  charities, 
and  be  moreover  among  the  most 
voluminous  and  able  writers  of  the 
time,  and  all,  amidst  the  active  com- 
petition of  numerous  rivals  of  high 
and  vaiied  pretensions^  is  only  to  oe 
accounted    for    by    bis    habits    of 
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▼iforous  and  unremitted  application. 
"What  the  biographer  of  the  illustrious 
Roman  orator  has  asserted  of  his 
hero,  may  be  said  with  equal  justice 
of  our  countryman :  '  His  industry.' 
says  Middleton,  '  was  incredible 
beyond  the  examole  or  even  concep- 
tion of  our  days:  this  was  the  secret 
by  which  he  performed  such  wonders 
and  reconciled  perpetual  study  with 
perpetual    affairs :    he   suffered    no 

{>art  of  his  leisure  to  be  idle,  or  the 
east  interval  of  it  to  be  unimproved; 
but  what  other  people  gave  to  the 
public  shows,  to  pleasure,  to  feasts, 
nay  even  to  sleep  and  tne  ordinary 
refreshments  of  nature,  he  generally 
gave  to  his  books,  and  the  enlarge- 
ment of  his  knowledge.'  And  what 
Cii^ero  himself  has  declared  of  the 
excellence  of  study  seems  to  have 
earlv  directed  the  conduct  of  Dr. 
Rush  himself.  *  Study  employs  us 
in  youth,  amuses  us  in  old  age, 
graces  and  embellishes  prosperity, 
shelters  and  supports  adversity, 
makes  us  delighted  at  home  and 
easy  abroad,  softens  slumber,  short- 
ens fatigue,  and  enlivens  retirement.' 
"His  habits  of  punctualitv  to 
every  kind  of  business  in  which  he 
was  employed  were  the  subject  of 
general  encomium.  Thus,  while 
under  the  pupilage  of  Dr.  Redman, 
during  the  whole  six  years,  he  could 
not  enumerate  more  than  two  days 
interruption  from  business^  and  we 
are  told  that  as  a  physician  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  he  was  never 
known  to  vary  ten  minutes  in  his 

Erofessional  appointments  from  the 
our  of  attendance,  for  the  long 
period  of  thirty  years.  This  punctua- 
lity, added  to  a  judicious  arrangement 
of  time  for  his  multifarious  occupa- 
tions, secured  to  him  sufficient  leisure 
for  the  publication  of  those  works 
which  have  given  such  celebrity  to  his 
name.*'—"  His  wntings,"  continues 
Dr.  Francis,  "claim  our  attention 
both  on  account  of  their  extent  and 
their  varietv.  It  was  for  the  purpose 
of  setting  this  fact  clearly  before  you 
that  I  was  the  more  particular  in  my 
enumeration  of  them.  These  pro- 
ducts of  his  intellect  show  much 
reading,  deep  investigation,  and  tried 
experience.  He  seems  to  have  com- 
bined with  peculiar  felicity  the  most 
useful  in  pnysical  science  with  the 
most  elegant  in  literature.  Instead  of 
bemg  a  mere  collator  of  the  opinions 


of  others,  he  was  constantly  making 
discoveries  and  improvements  of  his 
own,  and  from  the  results  of  his  in- 
dividual experience  and  observation, 
established  more  principles  ana 
added  more  facts  to  the  science  ot 
medicine,  than  all  who  had  prece- 
ded him  in  his  native  country.  His 
description  of  diseases,  for  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  detail,  cannot 
be  exceeded,  and  may  safely  be  re- 
garded as  models  of  their  kind.  In 
the  treatment  of  gout,  dropsv,  con- 
sumption of  the  lungs,  and  tne  dis- 
eases of  old  age,  he  has  enlarged  our 
views  of  the  animal  economy,  and 
thrown  more  hght  upon  the  peculiar 
character  of  these  afflicting  disorders, 
than  is  to  be  derived  from  the  inves- 
tigations of  any  other  writers.  What 
vast  and  widely  applicable  principles 
has  he  given  in  that  small  but  preg- 
nant essay,  entitled  A  Defence  of 
Blood-letting 7  His  volume  on  the 
Diseases  of  the  Mind,  in  as  far  as  it 
exhibits  the  infinitely  varied  forms 
which  those  disorders  present,  is  a 
storehouse  of  instruction.  The  great 
demand  for  this  work  caused  its 
early  reprint.  By  metaphysicians  it 
has  been  recognised  as  furnishing 
many  valuable  facts  and  principles 
on  the  pathology  and  functions  of  the 
brain;  and  as  presenting  an  able 
classification  of  the  phenomena  of 
its  disease.  During  my  casual  attend- 
ance upon  the  lectures  of  the  late 
Professor  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  the 
distinguished  physiologist  of  tne  in- 
tellectual powers,  and  the  successor 
of  Dugald  Stewart  in  the  metaphysi- 
cal chair,  my  national  feelings  were 
largely  gratified,  by  hearing  from 
such  nigh  authority  this  treatise  of 
Dr.  Rush  pronounced  a  work  full  of 
instruction  and  of  great  originality. 
Had  his  labors  been  limited  to  these 
subjects  alone,  his  character  woulr! 
deservedly  have  been  cherished  by 
future  ages.  His  reputation,  how- 
ever, will  permanently  depend  upon 
his  several  histories  of  the  epidemics 
of  the  United  States,  which  have 
rendered  these  productions  familiar 
wherever  medical  science  is  cultiva- 
ted, and  will  hereafter  cause  to  be 
inscribed  upon  the  same  imperisha- 
ble column  that  bears  testimony  to 
the  merits  of  Sydenham  and  Boer- 
haave,  the  illustrious  name  of  Benja- 
min Rush.  The  respect  and  consi- 
deration which  his  publications  oro- 
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cured  for  him  ainons  his  contempo- 
raries, were  such  that  the  highest 
honors  were  accumulated  upon  him 
in  different  parts  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  in  his  own  country,  and  he  was 
admitted  a  member  of  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  literary  and  phi- 
losophical associations  of  both 
worlds." 

After  noticing  some  of  the  pecu 
liahties  in  the  character  and  writing* 
of  the  American  Sydenham,  as  Dr. 
Rush  has  been  often  called  by  sound 
authority,  Professor  Francis  pro- 
seeds  : 

"Exalted  as  was  the  character  of 
Dr.  Rush,  immense  as  were  the  ser- 
vices he  rendered  his  countrymen, 
cw  professional  men  of  any  age  or 
tountry  have  been  the  subject  of 
more  violent  and  unrelenting  perse- 
rution.  His  great  eminence  rendered 
aim  the  object  at  which  envy,  jealousy 
and  disappointed  ambition  directed 
their  malign  eflbrts.  9-i  ^eat  was 
the  persecution  against  him  at  one 
time,  even  after  he  had  arrived  at  ihe 
maturity  of  his  renown,  that  he  con- 
templated removing  himself  and 
family  from  Philadelphia,  the  scene 
of  his  nioritorious  exertions.  The 
notorious  Cobbett  assailed  him  with 
ajl  the  spirit  and  ail  the  force  of  his 
vituperative  genius.  Against  this  li- 
beller he  was  induced  by  the  urgency 
of  friends  to  institute  a  prosecution ; 
a  jury  of  his  countrymen  awarded  to 
him  a  large  sum  for  damages.  This 
award,  with  his  charactenstic  mag- 
nanimity, he  distributed  to  the  poor. 
Though  moderate  in  his  pecuniary 
circumstances,  and  looked  up  to  by 
a  large  family,  he  never  yielded  to  the 
sordid  impulses  of  our  nature. 

"  There  are  other  qualities  which 
entitle  Dr.  Rush  to  our  respect  and 
esteem.  In  private  life  his  disposi- 
tion and  deportment  were  in  the 
highest  degree  exemplary.  Admired 
and  courted  for  his  intellectual  en- 
dowments, he  riveted  the  affections 
of  all  those  who  enjoyed  the  plea- 
sure of  an  intimate  acquaintance. 
The  afTability  of  his  manners,  the 
amiableness  of  his  temper,  and  the 
benevolence  of  his  character  were 
ever  conspicuous.  He  was  ardent  in 
his  friendships,  and  forgiving  in  his 
resentments;  and  yet  entertaining 
a  due  refirard  for  himself  and  a  nice 
sense  of  honor,  he  possessed  a  manly 
independence  of  spirit,   which   dis- 


dained every  thing  mean  and  8ervii& 
He  had  an  extraordinary  command 
of  language  and  always  imparted 
his  thoughts  in  a  peculiarly  impressive 
and  eloquent  manner.  His  eloauenca 
as  a  public  teacher  surpassed  tnat  of 
all  his  contemporaries.  The  youth 
who  repaired  to  his  lectures  for  wis- 
dom, insensible  of  the  lapse  of  time^ 
lingered  with  rapture  on  his  lessons. 
"Those  who  nad  the  hai)piness  to 
experience  the  delights  of  his  conver- 
sation will  long  recollect  with  plea- 
sure, his  unassuming  modesty,  and 
the  rich  stores  of  knowledge  he 
poured  forth  on  the  most  instructive 
topics.  Even  when  his  opinions  were 
solicited,  they  were  given  not  as  the 
dictates  or  admonitions  of  a  superior 
hut  as  the  kind  advice  of  a  friend  and 
equal.  He  never  evinced  any  of  that 
haughtiness  and  affection  ot  impor- 
tance which  sometimes  attach  to 
men  of  eminence,  and  which  so  ma- 
terially lessen  the  pleasures  and  com- 
forts o'  social  life. 

"  He  was  a  believer  in  Christianity," 
continues  Dr.  F.,  "from  an  examina- 
tion of  its  principles  and  the  deepest 
conviction.  The  purity  of  its  doc- 
trines and  the  excellence  of  its  pre- 
cepts were  a  frequent  topic  of  his  con- 
versation :  its  practical  influence  upon 
his  conduct  through  lii'c  he  often  ac- 
knowledged, and  cherished  with  a 
fervent  hope,  the  animating  prospects 
it  affords.  With  the  good  old  Bishop 
Burnet  he  fully  coincided,  'that  a 
man  living  according  to  the  rules  ot 
religion,  becomes  the  wisest,  the  best, 
the  happiest  creature  he  is  capable  ot 
being.'  His  writings  in  numerous 
places  bear  testimony  to  his  Christian 
virtues ;  he  designed  to  conclude  his 
literary  and  professional  labors  with 
a  distinct  work  on  the  medicine  of 
the  Bible  ;  and  in  a  letter  written  a 
short  time  before  his  fatal  illness  he 
candidly  declares,  that  he  had  ac- 
quired and  received  nothing  from  the 
world  which  he  so  highly  prized  as 
the  religious  principles  lie  received 
from  his*  parents.  It  is  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  observe  a  man  so  dis- 
tinguishra  in  a  profession  in  which 
hylhe  illiberal,  religious  scepticism  is 
supposed  to  abound,  directing  his 
talents  to  the  maintenance  of  genuine 
piety  and  the  enforcing  of  Christian 
virtue.  To  inculcate  those  principles 
which  flow  from  the  source  of  all 
truth  and  purity,  and  to  impart  them 


Ma  legacy  to  his  children,  was  an 
object  dear  to  his  heart,  and  which 
he  never  failed  to  promote  by  con- 
stant exhortation  and  the  powerful 
influence  of  his  own  example. 

"  Let  our  youth  then  be  excited  by 
.an  powerful  example  of  Dr.  Rush  to 
form  an  exalted  opmion  of  the  digni- 
ty tnd  usefulness  of  the  profession, 
and  let  thetn  support  that  oignity 
and  exemplify  that  usefulness  by  the 
same  active  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
science  and  humanity,  that  have 
oharacteiized  this  able  and  learned 
physician. 

"Such.  |<^entiem.  ,  was  the  man 
whose  character  I  .tave  feebly  at- 
tempted to  (.\clineate.  But  he  has  a 
still  further  claim  upon  vour  grati- 
tude. His  name  is  enrolled  on  the 
charter  of  your  independence  among 
the  heroes  of  th^t  revolutionary  con- 
test in  which  our  ancestors  pledged 
their  lives  and  fortunes  in  bnhalJof 
their  bleeding  country.  While  a 
youth  he  caught  the  ennobline  spirit 
of  patriotism  and  through  life  cnensh- 
ed  those  feelings  which  are  consecra- 
ted to  its  interests  and  glory." 

For  further  particulars  of  the  life 
and  character  of  this  eminent  phi- 
lanthropist and  physician,  consult 
Chalmers'  Biography,  Life  in  Rees' 
Cyclopedia,  Hosack's  Essays,  New- 
England  Medical  Journal,  Life  in 
American  Med.  and  Philos.  Register, 
Thatchei's  Med.  Biog. 

Thomas  Russbl  a  distinguished 
merchant  of  Boston  was  born  in  the 

J  ear  1741.  He  was  the  b.'>n  of 
ames  Russcl  a  counsellor  of  state, 
and  descendant  of  Richard  R.  Rus- 
sel  who  was  an  early  settler  in  the 
county  of  Middlesex.  Thomas  the 
subject  of  this  article  commenced 
commercial  business  in  Boston  and 
Chartestown  several  years  before  the 
revolutionary  war  and  during  that 
struggle  was  fortunate  in  almost 
every  thing  he  did,  and  at  the  close 
of  It  was  considered  among  the 
first  merchants  in  New  England. 
He  was  truly  a  whole-souled  man, 
and  had  a  share  in  every  thing  that 
bad  a  tendenc)^  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  his  friends  and  the  commu- 
nity. If  any  commercial  enterprise 
was  proposed  the  question  was  asked 
in  the  familiar  language  of  the  day 
what  does  Tommy  Russel  say.  He 
was  the  guide  and  head  of  the  con- 
cern.   In  every  social  circle  he  bore 


his  part ;  m  every  case  of  public 
chanty  he  was  taxed  the  highest, 
and  paid  as  others  assessed.  To  the 
poor  his  name  was  sacred.  Many 
blessed  him  without  personally 
knowing  him.  He  had  more  tho 
manners  of  a  republican  than  those 
of  less  wealth,  while  he  was  a  leader 
among  those  inclined  to  aristocratical 
feelings  and  manners.  There  wero 
moments,  perhaps,  when  S?  inter- 
nally smiled  at  the  Novi  homineSf 
that  assumed  consequence  and  style 
and  wished  to  draw  him  from  the 
mass  of  his  fellow  citizens,  but  he 
had  too  much  good  sense  to  play 
the  Venetian  senator,  when  he  knew 
that  he  had  the  influence  and  the 
blood  of  the  Gracchi.  Be  it  under- 
stood, that  he  was  among  the  Arm 
supporters  of  the  State  and  the  Uni- 
ted States  Constitutions  and  laburtKl 
day  and  night  to  have  the  latter 
adopted. 

Around  his  hospitable  board  were 
found  the  finest  minds  of  the  land ; 
for  he  was  engaged  in  every  thing 
that  had  a  tendency  to  promote  the 
public  good.  The  merchant,  the 
statesman,  the  agriculturalist,  the 
manufacturer  were  with  him  and  be 
was  the  father  of  all.  At  his  death 
he  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
New  England,  for  ne  asked  for  no 
honors,  and  was  willing  to  take  a 
ereat  share  in  every  burthen.  Ho 
did  not  live  long  enough  for  the  com- 
munity, having  died  suddenly  at  the 
earW  age  of  55,  on  the  8ih  of  April, 
1796.  He  was  princely  in  his  nature 
without  one  particle  of  the  huckster 
in  his  habits.  His  fortune  come  in 
a  shower  and  was  distributed  in 
generous  currents.  In  his  generosi- 
ty there  were  no  little  babbling  rills 
of  charity  :  his  bounty  like  that  of 
the  noble  Roman  "  had  no  winter  in 
it."  At  this  early  age  of  55  he  died 
the  wealthiest  man  that  ever  had 
deceased  in  Massachusetts,  a  proof 
that  the  generous  donor  is  often  the 
most  successful  accumulator  of 
wealth. 

John  Russbl,  for  many  years  the 
editor  and  proprietor  of  the  "The 
Boston  Conrunercial  Gazette^"  was 
born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1763,  and 
died  at  Bath  in  the  state  of  Maine 
the  24th  of  August,  1S31.  aged  68.  In 
early  life  he  was  engaged  in  conduct 
ing  a  paper  in  PhilatJelnhia,  but  aOor 
a  few  years  he  renirned  tt  hm  native 
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town  and  commenced  the  Commer- 
cial Gazette.  He  was  a  man  of  fine 
disposition,  of  good  taste  and  exten- 
sive reading  ;  of  bland  manners,  and 
of  excellent  conversational  powers. 

He  was  intimate  with  the  poets, 
scholars  and  events  of  the  day. 
Paine,  Prentice,  Lathrop,  and  others, 
shared  his  hospitality;  and  they  in 
turn  enriched  his  columns.  He  was 
always  among  the  first  in  any  act  of 
kindness  and  chanty ;  and  whatever 
he  did,  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to 
enhance  its  value.  Several  years 
before  his  death,  he  sold  out  his  es- 
tablishment ana  gave  up  the  cares  of 
an  editor,  but  his  chief  pleasure  was 
still  to  enter  a  printing  office,  and 
look  over  all  the  papers,  just  as  he  did 
when  in  business.  His  practiced  eye 
would  detect  any  error  in  words  or 
press  work ;  which  be  would  point 
out  to  the  young  printer,  and  teach 
him  to  avoid  it 

Without  being  able,  perhaps,  to 
state  a  canon  of  criticism,  he  was 
an  excellent  judge  of  composition. 
He  read  with  so  much  taste  and  can- 
dor, that  some,  the  best  writers  of 
his  time — and  there  were  not  a  few 
about  him — would  alter  a  sentence 
at  his  suggestion,  or  on  his  simply 
saying  that  the  alteration  would  smt 
him  letter.  When  he  began  the  Ga- 
zette, a  newspaper  was  a  difTerent 
thing  from  what  the  great  proportion 
of  them,  necessarily,  now  are.  In 
addition  to  the  current  news  of  the 
day,  they  contained  numerous  essays 
on  all  great  national  subjects,  for  tne 
people  nad  not  then  settled  so  many 
of  the  great  points  of  politics  and 
economy,  as  they  now  have.  The 
most  enlightened  men  took  up  their 
pens  and  wrote  with  great  earnest- 
ness, to  sustain  the  federal  constitu- 
tion, then  just  put  into  operation. 
The  paper  chosen  as  the  vehicle  of 
these  communications,  was  generally 
that  under  the  charge  of  the  best 
judge  of  good  writing,  for  every  au- 
thor is  much  indebtcato  a  ^od  print- 
er. A  printing  office,  if  nghtly  im- 
proved, IS  one  of  the  best  schools  that 
can  be  found  in  a  free  country,  and 
has  developed  some  of  the  most  ac- 
tive minds  that  were  ever  known 
among  us.  For  more  than  half  a 
century  Mr.  Russel  was  pupil  and 
teacher  in  this  school,  and  in  every 
relation  maintained  a  fair  reputation 
for  talents,  integrity  and  usefulness. 


Timothy  Rvggles  was  born  in 
Rochester,  Mass.,  Oct.  11,  1711,  was 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Ruggles,  minister  of  the  first  parish 
in  that  town,  and  was  the  second 
minister  settled  in  Rochester.  He 
was  educated  at  Cambridge,  and  it 
was  his  father's  fervent  wish  to  in- 
troduce him  to  the  work  of  tho 
gospel  ministry;  but  he  had  no  in- 
clination to  gratify  his  father  in  that 
respect.  He  represented  the  town 
of  Rochester  in  tne  Greneral  Court,  in 
the  year  1736,  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  had  any  wish  to  be  re-elected. 
In  that  year  he  procured  a  temporary 
act,  which  was  afterwards  made 
perpetual,  prohibiting  deputy  sheriffs 
from  filling  writs.  Having  made 
choice  of  the  practice  of  law  for  his 
business,  he  opened  an  office  in  Sand^ 
wich,  in  the  county  of  Barnstable. 
He  married  a  widow,  and  opened  a 
tavern— in  which  business  be  was 
particular  in  personal  attendance^ 
getting  oats,  bridling  horses,  Ac. 
saying,  he  would  never  be  too  big 
for  his  own  business.  While  here  he 
attended  the  courts  in  Plymouth, 
Bristol,  and  Barnstable  counties; 
and  there  were  few  actions  of  mag- 
nitude, but  that  he  and  old  Col.  Otis 
met  each  other  on  opposite  sides. 
As  a  scholar  he  was  much  above 
mediocrity ;  his  strength  of  mind  was 
great ;  his  reasoning  powers  and  his 
legal  information  placed  him  among 
the  most  able  advocates  of  that  day ; 
but  his  manners  were  coarse,  rough 
and  offensive  ;  his  wit  was  briUient, 
but  harsh  and  unpleasant ;  his  argu- 
ments to  a  court  or  jury  were  lumi- 
nous and  impressive  ;  but  in  his  pri- 
vate conversation  he  did  not  so 
studiously  avoid  profanity,  as  pru- 
dence would  have  dictated.  Mrs. 
Warren,  in  her  celebrated  play,  "  T%e 
Group"  has  not  far  departed  from 
propriety,  when  in  the  persons  of  the 
the  drama  she  gave  hini  the  name  of 
Brigadier  Hate-all, 

Having  practiced  some  time  in 
Sandwicn,  he  conceived  the  business 
there  to  be  too  limited  to  make  it  a 
proper  sphere  for  him  to  move  in ; 
and  he  accordingly  removed  to 
Hard  wick  in  the  county  of  Worcester. 
While  here  he  entered  a  military  life ; 
He  was  the  second  in  command  in 
General  Johnson's  fight,  so  called, 
in  which  action  the  Baron  De  Diea- 
kau,the  French  general,  was  defeated. 
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mounded  and  taken  prisoner.  His 
activity  in  said  action  recommended 
faim  to  the  favorable  notice  of  his 
0overei|rn,  George  II.  who  gave  him 
a  lucrauve  office  under  the  crown ; 
and  he  was  also  appointed  ^r^^jiM- 
tice  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pieas 
in  that  county,  and  often  represented 
that  town  in  the  General  Court. 
During  the  active  career  of  this 

Sintleman,  the  British  minister,  Mr. 
renville,  conceived  the  project  of 
raising  a  revenue  in  America,  and  he 
oshereid  the  stamp-act  in  to  parliament 
where  it  became  a  law.  This  meas- 
are  caused  a  universal  clamor  in  the 
colonies.  A  general  Consrress  was 
chosen  which  met  in  N'ew-York, 
1765;  of  this  Congress,  Brigadier 
Rufgles  was  a  meinner,  and  is  said 
(o  have  been  the  presidfeni,  but  for 
this  I  can  find  no  documental  au- 
thority. 

It  is  presumed  that  at  the  time  of 
his  election,  he  was  not  considered 
as  an  advocate  for  the  British  claims : 
however,  his  conduct  there  did  not 
meet  the  approbation  of  the  Provin- 
cial Assembly,  by  which  he  was 
chosen ;  of  which  he  was  not  long 
after  made  sensible,  in  a  way  not  the 
most  pleasing  to  him;  and  ever 
after  that,  he- was  pointed  aeainst  the 
measures  adopted  oy  the  colonists. 

On  mutilating  the  charter  of  Mas- 
lachusetts,  in  1774,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Council,  by  the 
king^s  mandamus.  The  spirit  of  the 
people,  and  his  own  personal  safety, 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  aban- 
don his  place  of  residence,  at  Hard- 
wick,  and  take  protection  in  the 
capital  which  was  then  garrisoned 
Dy  a  British  army.  In  this  place  he 
distinguished  himself  by  his  utmost 
malignity  against  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  colonists.  From 
fflence  he  sent  into  the  country  his 
famous  association,  fondly  hoping  by 
means  of  that,  to  damp  the  ardor  of 
the  colonists,  and  abate  their  energy ; 
but  it  was  too  late  for  that,  his  asso- 
ciation had  no  other  effect  than  to 
jicrease  the  political  fiame. 

He  remained  with  the  British 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  and 
•ettl^  himself  at,  or  near,  Port 
Roseway,  where  he  spent  the  residue 
of  his  days. 

Nathamibl  Saltokstall,  a  phy- 
sician of  Haverhill,  was  born  in  that 
town,  on  the  10th  of  February,  1746. 
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He  was  a  son  of  Richard  Saltonstall, 
a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  Maa- 
sachusetts;  a  descendant  of  the  re- 
nowned Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  who 
emijgraied  to  this  country  in  1630, 
with  Governor  Winlhrop,  and  that 
distinguished  band  of  Christian  he- 
roes and  philosophers,  whose  deeds 
are  well  known  to  the  world.  In 
1692.  there  was  a  Judge  Saltonstall 
on  tne  supreme  bonch  of  Massachu- 
setts, descended  from  Sir  Richard, 
when  the  poor  wretches  were  tried 
for  witchcraft,  and  he  had  the  good: 
sense  to  scout  the  whole  concern,  for 
which  he  would  probably  have  been) 
removed  from  the  bench,  if  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  had  not  come  to 
their  senses  before  any  complaints- 
could  have  been  made  out  against- 
him. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Saltonstall's  moth- 
er was  descended  from  Governor 
Leverett,  for  whom  he  named  a  son. 
who  has  been  and  is  distinffuishea-. 
in  the  senate  of  the  state,  ana  at  the 
bar  of  Mas8achu«etts.  While  hia- 
elder  brothers  were  royalists,  Doctor 
Saltonstall  was  a  whig.  Colonel: 
Saltonstall  commanded  a  regiment' 
in  the  county  of  E^sex,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities.  He  had 
been  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1755, 
and  was  the  most  popular  man  in 
the  county  of  E^ssex ;  and  at  that 
time  was  high  sheriff  of  the  county. 
He  was  a  whig  at  heart,  but  he  had 
eaten  his  miyesty's  bread,  and  hia 
honor  would  not  admit  him  to  draw 
his  sword  against  his  king.  This 
was  a  feeling  that  influenced  many 
at  that  at^omzing^period.  Col.  Sal- 
tonstall died  in  England,  at  an  ad- 
vanced aee,  not  many  years  ago. 

The  subject  of  this  notice  was  a 
man  of  property  and  lived  in  a 
verv  hospitaole  and  gentlemanly 
stvle  m  his  beloved  Haverhill; 
which  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Merrimack,  about  twenty  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  that  river.  He 
was  a  skilful  and' humane  physician, 
respected  by  all.  and  endeared  to  the 
poor  by  his  cnaritable  disposition. 
He  was  a  man  of  talents  and  learn- 
ing, with  fine  manners. 

He  married  a  Miss  White,  of  an 
ancient  family  in  that  place,  and 
found  in  her  a  woman  of  great  eood 
sense.  She  gave  to  his  household 
a  high  character  for  taste  and  ele- 
gance, and  for  the  courtesies  of  lifet 
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men  may  be  great  whh  inferior 
wives,  but  no  man  ever  coMid  enter- 
tain his  friends  as  he  cd.-ild  wish 
without  the  assistance  of  a  woman  of 
intelHgence  and  discretion.  Doctor 
Saltonstall  died  in  May,  18!  6,  in  the 
69th  year  of  his  age :  The  rnhabit- 
ants  mourned  his  loss  as  they 
-would  that  of  a  father,  for  Le  was 
the  friend  of  all,  and  had  not  en  ene- 
my among  them. 

Dr.  Benjamin  Shattuck  was  horn 
at  Littleton,  in  the  county  of  Middle- 
sex, Mass.,  on  the  11th  day  of  No- 
vember, 1742.  He  was  the  son  of 
Stephen  Shattuck,  a  man  of  no  c  rdi- 
nary  powers  of  body  and  mind ;  a 
warm  patriot,  who,  after  he  vps 
turned  of  sixty  years  of  age,  shouldei  - 
ed  his  gun,  ana  marched  to  Concord 
on  the  19lh  of  April,  1775,  to  share  in 
the  danger  of  that  eventful  day. 

His  grandfather  was  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Shattuck,  the  first  settled 
minister  of  the  town  of  Littleton, 
who  was  graduated  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege with  the  class  of  1709,  and  was 

,  held  in  high  estimation   as  a  good 

I  sound  divine  of  the  old  New  England 
^    school.   He  married  a  grand  daughter 

I  of  the  celebrated  John  Sherman,  who 
on  coming  from  England,  was  for 
some  time  an  assistant  to  George 
Phillips,  the  first  minister  at  Water- 

i  /own. 

From  Massachusetts  he  went  to 
Connecticut,  and  there  acted  in  the 
capacity  of  a  magistrate;  but,  when 
Mr.  Phillips  died,  the  flock  at  Water- 
town  earnestly  requested  him  to  return 
to  his  first  love,  and  he  obeyed  the  call. 
Sherman  was  not  only  a  divine  of 
the  first  "  gifts  and  graces,"  but  also 
a  profound  metaphysician,  and  was 
exceeded  by  few  in  the  country  as  a 
mathematician.  He  published  an 
almanack  for  several  years  in  suc- 
cession, the  first  work  of  the  kind 
in  New  England,  and  often  went  to 
Cambridore  to  deliver  lectures  upon 
philosophical  subjects.  He  was  not 
only  in  advance  of  the  times  in  which 
he  lived  in  the  sciences,  but  his  litera- 
ry acquirements  were  equal  to  his 
other  attainments.  He  calculated 
eclipses,  fixed  the  latitude  and  longi- 
tude of  places,  drew  up  codes  of 
laws,  all  with  eqnnl  facihty,  and  at 
the  same  time  preached  to  admira- 
tion. 

His  name  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
vroof  that  a  family  does  not  much 


retard  the  prosress  of  the  learned,  foi 
he  had  six  children  by  one  wife,  and 
twenty  by  another,  and  they  were 
amone  the  best  educated  of  the  land, 
and  tlieir  descendants  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  inherited  their  taste 
and  talents.  Roger  Sherman,  a 
Judge  of  the  highest  courts  in  Con- 
necticut, and  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  was 
a  ereat  grandson  of  the  minister  at 
Watertown.  The  clergy,  who  are 
always  respected  in  an  enlightened 
community,  were  in  the  early  days 
of  our  history  the  great  men  in  every 
concern  ;  and  to  them  we  are  much 
indebted  for  the  institutions  of  piety 
and  learning  which  abound  in  our 
country.  They  gave  their  children 
a  good  education,  and  considered  it 
the  best  patrimony  they  could  be* 
stow.  This  fixed  the  permanent 
principles  of  a  free  government, 
which  is  for  ages  to  hold  its  empire 
over  a  mighty  people. 

Dr.  Shottuck  was  prepared  to  enter 
coKere  in  his  native  place,  by  Dum* 
mer  Rr^g^rs,  son  of  ine  clergyman  at 
Littleton.  While  at  Carabndgi^ 
Shaitucis  was  considered  a  youngf 
man  of  a  gcod  capndty,  a  hard  sta 
dent,  with  an  original  cast  of  thought 
which  somttii.ies,  to  common  ob 
servers,  appe.^red  like  eccentricity 
It  was  then  a  perrod  remarkable  fa 
boldness  of  thinkinrr,  and  freedom  ir 
the  expression  of  iibtral  opinions  o» 
great  national  questions  The  spiri« 
of  liberty  has  often  been  tirst  invoked 
in  the  groves  of  learning.  The  sacred 
flame  which  was  soon  to  baru  through 
the  land  and  warm  every  brsact,  wai 
frequently  seen  at  that  time  to  flash 
and  brighten  in  the  halls  of  Harvard 
Among  those  whose  observationt 
are  remembered  by  the  few  survivicr 
students  of  that  time,  Dr.  Shattuck 
holds  a  distinguished  rank.  In  ques* 
tions  of  philosophy  as  well  as  of  gov- 
ernment, he  was  one  of  the  pio- 
neers in  liberal  discussion.  On  leav- 
ing college  in  1765,  he  went  to  re- 
side at  Groton,  to  pursue  the  study 
of  surgery  and  medicine  with  Dr. 
Prescoit,  an  eminent  physician,  a 
man  of  great  urbanity,  and  popular, 
not  only  in  his  profession,  but  as  a 
judge  of  probate  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  From  Groton  he  went 
to  Templeton,  in  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, to  commence  practice.  The 
practitioner  of  the  present  day,  with 
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all  the  lights  of  the  last  half  century 
■bout  hiin,  can  hardly  understand 
how  much  his  predecessors  suffered 
lor  want  of  hooka,  insiruments  and 
all  the  facilities  which  are  at  the 
command  of  the  modem  physician 
and  surgeon ;  but  their  sagacity, 
careful  watchinga,  perseverance  and 
tact,  often  more  tnan  supplied  the 
place  of  books  and  systems.  Na- 
ture is  generally  communicative  and 
kind  to  those  devoted  to  her  laws  and 
suggestions,  and  not  unfrequentiy 
her  simple  inspirations  are  more  cfli- 
cacious  than  abstruse  theories  how- 
ever ingenious.  Disease  has  often 
yielded  to  the  anxious  watcher  and 
careful  nurse,  when  science,  proud  of 
her  knowledge  might  have  prescribed 
in  vain. 

The  place  which  Dr.  S  hat  tuck 
chose  for  the  field  of  his  exertions, 
was  a  new  settlement,  with  bat  few 
inhabitants.  The  population  increased 
but  slowly  in  the  new  corporations 
until  after  the  peace  of  1763.  Then 
Indian  warfare  was  no  longer  to  be 
dreaded,  and  the  hardy  sons  of  the 
colonies  made  rapid  strides  in  culti- 
vating the  soil,  to  which  the  children 
of  the'  forest  had  given  up  all  claim, 
and  had  abandoned  in  their  peaceful 
wanderings.  Dr.  Shattack  tnought, 
and  his  visions  were  more  than  re- 
alized, that  by  the  time  his  children 
had  grown  up,  there  would  be  a  com- 

Earatively  dense  population  around 
im.  With  these  hopes  his  profes- 
sional duties  began.  The  life  of  a 
physician  who  has  business,  and  with 
It  entertains  a  high  sense  of  his  re- 
fr-ponsihility,  is  always  an  arduous 
one ;  but  few  can  imagine  the  severity 
l(  his  labors,  who  maintains  a  con- 
siderable oelebrity  in  a  new  and  thin- 
ly settled  country. 

For  twenty-four  years  Dr.Shattuck 
continued  his  labors  in  the  county  of 
Worcester  and  the  neighboring  coun- 
ties, until  his  Btrenstn  sunk  under 
his  efforts.  It  is  seldom  that  anv 
constitution  is  proof  against  sucti 
severe  duties,  continu^  for  any 
.ength  of  time.  He  died  of  a  pulmo- 
nary complaint  in  the  vear  1794.  His 
mind  continued  bright  and  active 
on  til  the  last  moments  of  his  life. 
He  reasoned  and  judged  upon  his 
own  case  with  the  calmness  of  one 
not  interested  in  the  event,  and  named 
to  his  medical  friends  with  prescient 
accuracy  the  number  of  hours  the 


mortal  machine  would  by  the  com- 
mon course  of  nature  continue  ita 
functions.  Dr.  S  hat  tuck  died  at  that 
time  of  life  when  the  faculties  of 
men  reach  their  highest  point,  when 
opink>ns  have  been  testea  by  experi- 
ment, and  original  thoughts  are  ar- 
ranged and  incorporated  with  settled 
axioms. 

Those  who  lived  with  him  and 
were  the  best  judges  of  his  talenu 
and  acquirements,  uniformly  agree 
that  no  physician  at  that  time  wea 
more  acute  in  discovering  the  seat 
and  causes  of  a  disease  than  Dr. 
Shattuck.  To  quick  discernment 
was  added  a  patience  in  investigating 
all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the 
subject  under  consideration,  which 
naturally  led  to  correct  views  and 


happy  results. 
Hisr 


knowledge  was  considerable, 
but  his  wisdom  was  superior  to  his 
knowledge.  He  knew  much  of  the 
thoughts  of  other  men,  but  was  go- 
verned by  a  system  formed  from  nis 
own.  He  hailed  with  delight  the 
works  of  CuUen  end  other  distin- 
guished lights  in  his  profession,  but 
received  their  opinions  as  intellectual 
food  for  digestion,  rather  than  as  ab- 
solute guides  of  his  own  practice. 
While  he  was  systematic  in  his  course 
of  examining,  reasoning,  judging  and 
acting,  he  was  not,  like  many,  wed- 
ded to  systems  and  theories;  but 
subjected  them  to  an  enlijghtened  su- 
pervision and  examination.  With 
his  reputation  it  is  not  singular  that 
he  was  oAen  consulted  by  his  pro- 
fessional brethren  in  stubliorn  cases, 
and  his  iudgment  was  considered  as 
the  "  ultima  ratio  medici"  for  their 
patients.  There  were  several  physi- 
cians about  him  highly  respectable 
in  their  day  and  generation,  who 
were  on  most  friendly  terms  with 
him,  and  who,  years  after  he  was 
gone,  bore  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness of  his  judgment  and  the  success 
of  his  practice.  Drs.  Foxcroit,  Ather- 
ton  and  Frink  were  among  the  num- 
ber; all  men  of  distinction  in  their 
profeaaion. 

His  death  was  deeply  lamented  by 
the  whole  community  to  which  he 
was  known ;  but  this  loss  was  more 
poignantly  felt  by  his  townsmen,  the 
people  of  Templeton.  He  had  settled 
witn  them  by  invitation,  had  lived  in 
their  affection  and  confidence  for 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
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I  ,bad  identified  hiniaeif  with  their 
fl  Jbv9  and  sorrpws.  At  his  fune- 
I  ral  all  classes  crowded  around  bis 
I  bier  to  pay  the  last  sad  and  mournful 
'  tribute  of 'respect  to  their  physician 
and  friend.  The  pious  pastor  of  the 
flock  poured  out  his  heart  in  an  bo- 
nest  eulogy,  in,  commemoration  of 
his  virtues,  and  spoke  of  the  "  sense, 
skill  and  philanthropv"  of  their  de- 
parted phsrsician  and  friend.  This 
was  said  in  the  presence  of  those 
who  knew  the  deceased,  and  knew 
too  that  the  words  flowed  in  truth 
and  sincerity :  such  praises  from  the 
mouth  of  discriminating  aflection. 
have  a  lasting  unction  in  them,  ana 
arc  sweet  in  the  remembrance  of 
ages,  when  the  cold  stone  and  the 
proud  entablature  are  defaced  or  for- 
gotten. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Shattuck  settled  in 
Tcmpletoa  he  married  Lucy  Barron, 
the  daughter  of  a  brave  Provincial 
olficen  who  fell  in  Johnson's  Fight, 
as  the  memorable  battle  of  the  8th 
of  September,  1755,  was  called.  She 
was  a  woman  precisely  fitted  for  her 
situation,  endowed  with  hereditary 
and  constitutional  firmness.  She 
was  an  honor  to  her  husband,  and  a 
f'^essing  to  her  children  through  her 
Je,  which  was,  happily  for  the  latter, 

? retracted  till  withmaiew  vearspast. 
Ihe  was  left  with  six  children  at  the 
decease  of  her  husband,  two  of  whom 
soon  followed  him^  and  the  youngest 
is  now  a  distinguished  physician  in 
full  practice  in  the  city  of  Boston. 

Stephen  Sbwau,  son  of  Nicholas 
Sewall,  was  born  at  a  Uttle  village 
called  Newton,  about  two  miles 
from  York  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
March  24th,  1734.  His  father  was  a 
tanner,  and  in  such  narrow  circum- 
stances, with  a  family  of  ten  children 
of  whom  this  son  was  the  youngest, 
that  he  was  not  able  to  gratify  his 
early  inclination  to  learning,  but  put 
him  to  the  joiner's  trade.  On  com- 
ing of  age,  ne  followed  that  business 
till  he  had  acquired  means  to  pay  for 
instruction  in  classical  studies.  In 
the  course  of  about  a  year  he  fitted 
for  college,  where  he  pursued  his 
literary  career  with  ardor  and 
success.  After  receiving  his^deffree 
in  1761,  he  remained  a  resident 
graduate,  and  supported  himself  by 
taking  tne  charge  of  the  Grammar 
School  in  Cambridge.  In  this  year 
Harvard  College  followed  the  exam- 
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pie  of  the  English  Universities  In 
publishing  a  volume  of  gratalatory 

Koems  on  the  accession  of  his 
[aiesiy  George  UI.  to  the  throne ; 
and  to  the  '^Pietas  et  Gratulatio 
Collegii  Cantabrigiensis  apud  Nov- 
Anglos,"  Mr.  Sewall  furnished  more 
than  any  other  contributor ;  and  all 
his  pieces  discovered  a  fine  poetical 
genius  and  correct  claasical  taste.* 

The  place  of  Hebrew  Instructer  ia 
the  College,  having  become  vacant  by 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Judah  Monis^ 
who  had  sustained  the  office  for 
about  forty  years.  This  aged  in- 
cumbent was  a  Jew  of  Algiers. 
Becoming  a  convert  to  the  Chnstian 
religion,  and  publicly  baptixed  at 
Cambridge  in  1722,  he  was  appointed 
to  teach  a  language,  which,  though 
he  understood  perfectly  as  a  gramma- 
rian and  philologiBt,  he  was  not 
happv  in  eiiabhng  others  to  under- 
stand. He  retained,  moreover,  a 
great  fondness  for  Rabbinical  lore^ 
and  his  criticisms  were  so  abstruse, 
and  his  conversation  and  manners  so 
uncourieous,  that  he  did  not  concili- 
ate the  respect  of  his  pupils,  and 
attendance  on  his  teaching  was  con- 
sidered as  a  disgusting  requisition. 
Mr.  Sewall,  being  appointed  bis 
successor,  undertook  the  task  of 
recovering  the  Hebrew  from  the 
contempt  mto  which  it  had  sunk,— 
and  was  successful.  The  students 
who  attended  him,  were  pleased  with 
the  afTabiliiy  of  his  demeanor,  admi* 
red  the  extent  of  his  knowledge^  and 
listened  to  bis  instructions  with  a 
zeal  to  profit  by  them. 

In  1763  he  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar,  divested  of  the  Masoreiic 
points,  and  reduced  to  principles 
which  were  exceedingly  simple  and 
intelligible.  This  so  facilitated  the 
acquisitions  of  the  students,  that  it 
became  Yery  popular,  and  increased 
the  reputation  of  the  author  and  of 
his  teaching. 

Thomas  Hancock,  Esq.,  of  Boston, 
who  deceased  August  1st,  1764,  left 
one  thousand  pounds  for  founding  a 
Professorship  of  Hebrew  and  the 
Oriental  Languages  in  Harvard  Col- 
lege; and  Mr.  Sewall  was  the  unri- 
valled candidate;   indeed  he  could 

•  The7  were.  No.  III.  pue  7,  l^aiin  Hexaamar 
veww  ;  No.  V.  p.  IS,  An  iMe  In  engtith  ;  No 
XII.  p.  42,  Utin  verna ;  No.  XI V.  p.  «,  Uite 
i$ajpphic  ;  No.  XV.  p.  67,  An  Klen  in  Greek  ;  Nft 
XV  p  ».  AnOdefn  Greek;  aodNo.  XXXlU 
p.  7),  Anoiber  Laiiu  SapphU. 
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kftve  no  competitor.  He  was  inau- 
gurated June  iat,  1766)  and  continued 
in  office  above  twenty  years. 

He  studied  daily  the  Holy  Scripturee 
m  the  original  Hebrew^  and  aimed  to 
ascerutn  ihe  true  readinff  and  sense 
by  exploring  it  through  all  the  orien- 
tal languages  and  diuecta,  and  in  the 
moet  ancient  versions. 

His  lectures  were  models  of 
JSn^ish  composition,  and  evinced  an 
intimate  and  extensive  knowledce  of 
sacred  Uterature.  He  introduced 
into  them  discussions  and  remarks 
upon  Jewish  antiquities,  customs, 
and  manners^  which  rendered  them 
exceedingly  mteresting  as  well  as 
instructive.  Of  this  the  disserutions 
which  he  was  prevailed  on  to  publish 
'*On  the  Schekinah,"  and  "on  the 
overthrow  of  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah," are  samplea. 

His  readiness  in  communicating 
instruction  engaged  the  attention  of 
his  pupils,  and  the  suavity  of  his 
manners  won  their  affectionate 
attachment;  and,  indeed,  his  mild 
and  compassionate  nature  and  his 
artless  simplicity  endeared  him  in  an 
uncommon  degree  to  all  who  had 
the  pleasure  of  being  acquainted 
with  him:— but  his  meekness  and 
unassuming  modesty  in  some  cases 
produced  a  diffidence  that  kept  him 
too  much  in  obscurity  to  be  so  useful 
as  he  miffht  have  been  to  society  at 
largn,  and  so  distinguished  as  he  was 
quuified  and  deserved  to  be. 

He  was  a  firm  believer  in  divine 
revelatioQ  and  in  the  Christian 
religion;  made  an  early  profession 
of  his  faith ;  became  a  member  of 
the  church  in  Cambridge,  and  for 
seven  years  filled  the  omce  of  dea- 
con. 

With  fervent  piety  toward  Gk>d  and 
fiiith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  he 
onited  charity  toward  all  his  fellow 


Liberal  and  Catholic  in  his  own 
opinions,  he  respected  those  of  others 
although  they  differed  from  his,  and 
bonor«i  their  attainments  and  praised 
their  virtuec-^Riehly  endowed  with 
Che  wisdom  which  is  from  above, 
which  is  peaceable,  gentle,  easy  to 
be  entreateiEl,  fuU  of  mercy  and  sood 
fruits,  without  paitiality  and  witnout 
hvpocrisy :  and  adorned  with  all 
Cihristian  graces,  his  faith  wrought 
by  love,  pnrified  the  heart  »nj 
overcame  tJae  world. 


He  married  the  daughter  of  the 
first  Dr.  Wigglesworth.  Their  only 
child  died  m  infanc  and  Mrs. 
Sewall  deceased  a  yei  or  two  before 
he  left  the  professorship.  After  that 
event  be  led  a  very  retired  life. 

In  1777,  he  was  honored  with  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, by  the  election  of  the  town  of 
Cambridge. 

He  was  an  original  member  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Science8,>-his  namis  being  among 
those  on  whom  was  conferred  the 
act  of  Incorporation  in  1780;  and  he 
contributed  to  the  volume  of  memoirs 
a  series  of  observations  on  the  varia- 
tions of  the  magnetic  needle. 

After  a  long  and  gradual  decay,  he 
deceased  on  MondaVj  July  23d,  1804, 
in  the  71st  year  of  ms  a^ 

Besides  the  publicauons  already 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  the 
following  :"Oratiofunebris in  obitum 
D.  Edvardi  flolyoke,"  1769;  "Ora- 
tion on  the  death  of  Professor  Win- 
tbrop,"  1779;  "Carmine  Sacra,  La- 
tine  Gneceque,"  1791,  and  a  transla- 
tion in  Latin  Hexameter  of  the  first 
book  of  Dr.  Young's  Night  Thoughts. 

He  left  in  manuscript,  a  treatise 
"on  the  quantity  of  the  Greek 
vowels,"  ascertained  by  the  authority 
of  more  than  fifty  Greek  poets,  and 
reduced  to  rules*  illustrated  by  nu- 
merous well  selected  examples;  a 
"  Chaldee  and  Hebrew  Lexicon ;" — 
and  had  completed  446  pages  of  a 
"Greek  and  English  Lexicon." 
These  with  the  original  copies  of  his 
Lectures,  fairlv  wntten,  are  deposi- 
ted in  the  archives  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. 

WiLUAM  Smuth,  the  historian  of 
New- York,  was  the  eon  of  an  emi- 
nent lawyer  of  the  same  name,  and 
born  in  tne  city  of  New- York  on  the 
25th  of  June,  1728.  At  school  he  was 
an  extraordinary  proficient  and  when 
sufficiently  instructed  was  sent  to 
Yale  College  where  he  was  gradua- 
ted A.  B.  and  afterwards  A.  M.  at  an 
early  age.  He  distinguished  himself 
by  his  profidencv  m  a  knowledge  of 
the  Grreek  and  Roman  classics,  and 
made  great  advances  in  the  He- 
brew :  his  object  seems  to  have  been, 
to  obtain  a  mastery  in  the  study  of 
the  sacred  writings  to  which  he  was 
greatlv  devoted  and  to  which  h& 
yielded  an  entire  beliell    Alter  aev^ 
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ml  years  thus  ttppropriated  he  re- 
larned  to  his  native  city  where  he 
studied  the  law  with  great  diligence 
and  afterwards  engaged  in  the  pur- 
suit practically  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent. In  1763,  be  was  created  judge 
of  the  Supreme  court  and  was  after- 
wards chief  justice.  He  was  subse- 
quently a  member  of  his  migesty's 
council  in  1769  where  his  attendance 
was  regular,  his  integrity  unques- 
tioned, and  his  loyalty  firm  to  the 
king;  and  when  the  lowering  clouds 
caused  by  the  sump  act  TOgan  to 
spread  over  the  continent,  he  saw 
the  danger  likely  to  result  from  the 
measure,  and  drew  up  a  plan  of  union 
of  all  his  majesty's  colonies.  Upon 
the  increase  of  the  troubles  incident 
to  the  commencement  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  under  the  administra- 
tion of  'fryon,  Mr.  Smith  repaired 
to  his  country  seat  at  Haveralraw, 
about  forty  miles  from  New  York. 
He  was  not  long  there  before  he  was 
summoned.  3d  of  June,  1777,  to  attend 
the  council  of  safety  at  Kingston, 
and  being  introduced  before  them  he 
was  asked  whether  he  considered 
himself  a  subject  of  the  Independent 
states  of  America  1  to  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  did  not  conceive  him- 
self discharged  from  his  oaths  of 
fidelity  to  the  crown :  upon  which 
an  order  was  immediately  made  by 
the  board,  on  the  7ih  of  June,  order- 
mg  him  to  bo  confined  within  the 
manor  of  Livingston,  where  he  re- 
mained until  he  was  sent  to  New- 
York,  by  a  flag,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Colonel  Burr,  by  order  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  Smith  remained  at  New- York 
till  the  evacuation  of  the  city  by  the 
king's  troops,  and  then  depariod  for 
England  with  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  the 
commander-in-chief.  He  continued 
abroad  until  he  was  apjpointed  chief 
justice  of  Canada  in  1786  which  of- 
fice be  held  to  the  period  of  his  death 
in  December,  1793.  He  was  mar- 
ried to  a  Miss  Janet  Livingston  the 
daughter  of  James  Livingston,  Esq. 
a  merchant  of  New- York.  By  her 
he  had  a  numerous  family. 

His  History  of  New-York  firet 
made  its  appearance  in  quarto,  Lon- 
don, 1757.  It  embraced  the  History 
of  the  state  down  to  the  close  of  Van 
Dam's  administration  in  1732.  This 
Work  has  been  often  reprinted  both 
in  Eurc^  and  in  the  United  States. 


A  public  service  of  no  small  valu» 
was  recently  performed  by  the  publi- 
cation of  a  oontinuanon  of  Smith's 
history  down  to  the  appointment  of 
Colden  in  1762.  This  portion  of  the 
work  is  also  from  the  MS.  account 
drawn  up  by  the  author  of  the  former 
part  and  has  been  pronounced  eqoalr 
iy  interesting :  its  authenticity  as  the 
MS.  of  Smith  is  uncontradicted; 
and  the  New  York  Historical  Society 
through  their  committee,  Dr.  Ho- 
sack,  John  Delafield  and  Dr. 
Francis,  have  conferred  no  small 
benefit  on  the  state  by  securing  so 
valuable  a  document  for  public  use, 
from  an  oblivion  which  mttht  other- 
wise have  been  its  fate.  This  new, 
augmented  and  corrected  ediikm  of 
Chief  Justice  Smith's  history,  ap- 
peared in  2  vols.  8vo.  under  the 
direction  of  the  Historical  Society, 
in  1830. 

Samuel  Sbwall,  late  chief  justice 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, was  bom  at  Boston,  in  De- 
cember, 1757.  He  was  descended 
from  that  Mr.  Sewall  who  came  to 
this  country  at  an  early  period  of  our 
history,  and  settled  at  Newbury,  in 
the  county  of  Essex.  His  family, 
from  its  numerous  branches,  has  pro- 
duced many  distinguished  lawyers, 
judges  and  statesmen. 

'The  subject  of  this  sketch  gave 
early  proofs  of  talents,  industry,  and 
firmness  of  character.  On  leaving 
Harvard  College,  in  1777,  he  entered 
the  office  of  Francis  Dana,  E8(|.  of 
Cambridge,  afterwards  chief  justice  of 
the  Commonwealth,  then  a  disdn- 
guisbed  lawver,  who  bad  been  in  full 
practice  at  that  place. 

The  war  was  at  that  time  raging, 
and  great  feare  were  entertain^  of 
the  Ultimate  success  of  the  stiugvle 
for  independence,  and  of  course,  for 
the  future  destinies  of  the  country. 
From  some  lettera  he  wrote  at  that 
period,  it  is  fully  seen  how  much  he 
was  distressed  for  his  oountrv's  weal ; 
but  he  endeavored^  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  conceal  his  feare  and  to  dis- 
pel his  anxieties  by  a  cloae  appbca 
tion  to  his  books. 

He  began  the  study  of  the  taw. 
considering  it  a  science^  and  laborea 
to  make  hmiself  master  of  its  princi- 
ples. There  was  no  necesrity  for 
haste  in  his  course^  ana  He  went  le 
work  with  extensive  view%  and  a 
settled  determinalioii  first  toundsi' 
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stand  the  philosophical  structure  of 
(he  common  law;  to  separate  that 
which  grew  from  local  feelings  and 
interests,  national  necessities  and 
maxims  of  common  sense,  and  to 
€ombinu  for  application  and  tise. 
when  he  should  come  to  the  bar,  all 
that  was  excellent  and  perfect  in  the 
system.  At  this  time  the  laws  of 
nations  were  much  discussed^  and 
every  yroung  man  of  talents,  m  the 
profession  of  the  law,  was  anxious 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  principles 
of  this  moral  and  political  code.  In- 
stead of  eonfining  himself  to  the  few 
.  standard  authors  on  the  laws  of  na- 
tions, such  as  Puflendorff,  Vattel  and 
ethers,  who  had  then  written  on  this 
subject,  he  made  himself  master  of 
tlie  civil  law,  and  the  ecclesiastical 
canons,  the  general  ixility  of diflerent 
ages  and  nations  or  the  world,  and 
from  this  cmise  more  than  any  other, 
he  became  eminent  as  a  commercial 
lawyer. 

Naturally  of  a  delicate  and  ardent 
temperament  he  could  not  entirely 
lose  his  fears  for  his  future  prospects, 
but  even  in  his  most  assiduous  pur- 
suits the  obstacles  to  distinction  and 
success  appeared  to  him  numerous 
and  formidable.  He  imagined  at 
times,  that  he  wanted  voice,  courage, 
readiness  and  many  other  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  make  a  great  ad- 
vocate. On  this  subject  he  held  a 
correspondence  with  several  of  his 
learned  and  experienced  friends,  who, 
knowine  the  flowers  of  his  mind, 
Ailly  and  explicitly  expressed  to  him 
the  certainty  they  feU  of  his  being 
equal  to  any  t«sk  in  his  ^fession ; 
hut  this  sincere,  yet  flattering  opinion 
•f  his  talents  did  not  at  all  times 
keep  bim  from  the  most  glootny  fore- 
bodings. 

I  have  proesred  the  copies  of  seve- 
ral letters  written  to  him  while  a  stu- 
dent at  4aw,  by  his  maternal  grand- 
fitther,  Edmund  Quiacy,  E8C|.  a  gen- 
tleman of  t'lassicai  educatum,  •  and 
much  esteemed  for  his  piety,  learaing, 
discrirsinalion  and  sosnd  sense  in  the 
business  of  life. 

These  oopins  were  taken  fiom  a 
tx>ok  kept  by  Mr.  duincy,  and  came 
to  my  hanwi  from  Mrs.  Donnison, 
his  granddaughter.  Thei>ook  was 
in  possession  nf  hot,  and  she  took 
some  of  his  papers  atiiis  decease,  and 
among  others  this.  These  letters 
five  a  just  view  «f  the  times  in  which 


they  were  written,  and  discover  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  character 
and  duties  of  a  lawyer.  Sewall's 
connection  with  such  people,  and  the 
early  bias  such  connections  gave  to 
his  mind,  can  be  traced  in  every  situ- 
ation in  which  he  was  afterwards 
placed.  This  only  adds  another 
proof  to  the  many  on  record  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  ths 
counsel  and  |,rotection  of  the  wise 
and  good,  at  our  entrance  into  busy 
and  active  life. 

Having  finished  his  conrseof  read 
ing  with  Judfe  Dana,  he  settled  in 
the  town  of  Marblehead,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Essex.  This  is  a  commercial 
county,  having  an  extensive  seaboard 
and  containing  many  thriving  mari- 
time townsL 

As  soon  as  business  revived  after 
the  war,  the  active  people  in  Essex 
were  early  engaged  in  extensive  trade. 
Out  of  this  commerce  grew  numerous 
cootracta,  which  furnished  new  ques- 
tions, and  brought  into  use  and  no- 
tice the  attainments  of  Sewall  as  a 
commercial  lawyer,  and  gave  him 
opportunities  to  display  to  advantage 
the  acuteness  and  strength  of  his  in- 
tellect. In  all  these  discussions  on 
maritime  affairs,  he  was  so  conspicu- 
ous and  learned,  that  the  most  mtel- 
ligent  classes  of  merchants  were 
anxious  that  he  should  represent 
their  interests  in  Congress,  and  after 
much  entreaty  he  was  prevailed  upon 
to  accept  a  seat  in  that  body.  Al- 
though there  is  no  memorable  speci- 
men of  his  eloquence  or  ability  oa 
record  in  their  annal^  yet  those  who 
were  his  colleagues  at  that  time,  and 
other  members  of  Oongresa,  acknow- 
ledged him  as  the  first  oommercial 
lawyer  among  them.  He  was  cho- 
sen te  represent  his  district,  first  in 
the  year  1797,  and  was  elected  the 
second  time.  He  had  previously  been 
in  our  state  legislature,  where  he 
was  distinguished  for  doin^  goo<^ 
and  still  more  so,  for  preventing  evil 
The  people  were  running  wild  upon 
the  subject  ef  making  laws— Every 
thing  was  lo  be  cheap,  easy  and  fa- 
miliar. The  law  was  to  be  brought 
to  every  man's  comprehension;  all 
technicalities  were  to  be  removed, 
and  the  profession  proscribed  as  use- 
less. The  mildness  and  modesty 
united  with  the  force  of  argumeni 
that  he  exhibited  on  these  subjects 
opened  the  eyes  />f  many  honest  and 
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bir  minded  men,  who  had  jeen  delu- 
ded by  false  and  specious  argumenu. 
and  they  were  brought  to  think  and 
act  rightly  bv  the  inlbrmation  which 
be  gave,  and  the  pains  that  he  be- 
stowed on  the  questioas  as  they 
arose. 

In  the  year  1900,  he  was  put  on  the 
bench  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court 
of  this  Commonwealth.  This  ap- 
poiAtment  gave  great  pleasure  to  thi 
profession  and  to  all  commercial  men, 
He  continued  associate  judge  until 
Judge  ParsooB  died,  in  1813,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  seat  of  chief  justice, 
which  office  he  filled  with  honor  to 
himself  and  to  the  Commonwealth 
until  the  time  of  his  decease. 

Judge  Sewall  was  a  high  minded 
and  proud  spirited  man,  of  quick 
Cselings  and  correct  principles.  He 
had  much  of  that  readiness  of  per- 
ception, warmth  of  soul  and  richness 
of  imagination,  which,  when  com- 
bined with  strong  powers  of  reason- 
ing, constitute  genius.  In  bis  per- 
formances as  an  advocate^  be  was 
always  learned  and  ingenious,  and 
sometintes  so  impressive  and  elo- 
quent as  not  only  to  convince  but  to 
chamk  bis  audience.  He  never 
studied  to  be  eloquent,  but  when  a 
subject  interested  him  he  was  elo- 
quent without  knowing  it,  or  without 
making  the  least  effort  to  be  impres- 
sive or  pathetic. 

As  a  jud^  be  was  upright,  firm, 
grave  and  impartial  always  risin£; 
with  his  subject,  and  he  showed  if  ft 
were  toeightyy  that  he  never  felt  it  to 
be  burthensome,  as  some  little  minds 
do,  when  they  attempt  what  is  be- 
yond their  strength.  His  memory 
was  tenacious,  hie  method  admirable, 
and  his  patience  in  labor  exemplory. 
He  was  modest,  but  never  shrunk 
from  the  discharge  of  bis  duty,  from 
Idar  of  any  person  or  event.  There 
aire  times  in  the  professional  course 
of  a  jad^  in  which  proud  men  make 
their  claims  and  exactions  with  a 
pertinacitT  which  is  not  easily  put 
down,  ana  with  a  boldness,  and  some- 
times an  impudence,  which  cannot 
be  easily  resisted,  but  he  knew  his 
dhity  and  maintained  his  rights 
against  every  attempt,  and  from 
every  quarter,  however  mighty  his 
aosailant. 

In  his  courtesy  to  the  bar  he  was 
rfways  the  gentleman,  and  did  every 
thing  Uiut  was  proper  in  his  oiLoc  i,o 


promote  justice,  harmony  and  good 
fellowship  among  them.  If  he  had 
a  fault  as  a  judge  it  was  sometimes 
permitting  his  feelines  to  enter  into  a 
cause,  as  he  did^  wTienever  he  saw 
oppression  and  injustice,  nmning  a 
successful  course  against  unsuspect- 
ing honesty  and  credulity.  It  will 
not  be  denied  that  at  moments  be 
lost  the  coolness  and  composure  of 
the  magistrate  in  the  virtuous  indig- 
nation of  the  man.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a  man  of  feeling,  to  sit 
calmly  and  patiently  and  witness  the 
attacks  of  neartlessness  and  fraud 
upon  thoughtless  and  harmless 
ignorance  and  imbedlity.  In  such 
cases  he  was  easily  disturbed  and 
grew  restive,  but  he  was  fully  sensible 
of  this  disposition,  and  did  every  thing 
in  his  power  to  discipline  his  feelings 
and  correct  this  propensity.  In  his 
charges  to  the  jury  he  was  luminous^ 
fair,  full  and  satisfactory,  and  they 
retired  with  a  clear  view  of  their 
duties,  and  a  proper  disposition  to 
discharge  them,  for  he  always  was 
careful  to  urge  them  to  look  at  the 
subject  before  them  without  prejudice 
or  partiality. 

In  his  place  of  residence,  he  made 
great  exertions  to  keep  up  a  spirit  of 
sociability  and  good  fellowship,  and 
entered  into  rational  amusements 
with  great  cheerfulness. 

I  have  known  him  after  the  labors 
of  the  day  on  tbe  bench,  in  Saiem, 
ride  to  Marblehead  and  officiate  as 
master  of  ceremonies  at  the  assembly 
preserving  the  mosi  perfect  order  and 
diflusing  delight  among  the  gay, 
spirited  and  beautiful  votaries  of  the 
dance.  His  presence  gave  dignity  to 
the  amusement,  for  there  is  nothing 
which  so  tempers  and  regulates  the 
exuberance  of  youtliful  spirits  as  to 
find  those  min^rling  with  them  whose 
characters  ancT  standinsf  in  society, 
sanction  pleasure  or  business  by 
participating  in  it. 

Youth  shrinks  from  old  age  and 
looks  forward  to  grey  hairs  with 
dismay,  because  we  so  often  see  old 
age  churlish  and  unwilling  to  enjoy  or 
to  promote  onjoymenl.  Life  is  short 
and  every  duty  sbouki  be  discharged 
with  alacrity,  and  every  rational 
delight  seized  without  delay.  That 
we  should  look  on  the  bounties  of 
Providence  with  a  disposition  to 
enioy,  is  demanded  by  nature,  and 
a^^ra/ou  l/'-    rs:^:;a    :"id   it'-^ou 


An  asaembly  in  a  town  sufficiently 
large  to  form  a  circle  of  people  of 
intelligence  and  respectability,  is. 
when  well  regulated,  a  high  school 
for  manners,  and  with  manners  are 
intimately  blended  moral  and  social 
duties. 

There  are  stiff  and  grave  men  who 
are  offended  that  the  dignity  of  the 
judge  should  ever  be  relaxed  in  the 
fioaal  amenity  of  the  gentleman. 

This  prudery,  which  was  current  a 
few  years  since,  is  rapidly  diminish- 
ing Among  us,  and  those  precise  rules 
01  respect  and  form,  behind  which 
grave  and  solemn  ignorance  and 
cautious  imbeciUty  entrench  them- 
selves, are  of  late  broken  down. 
True  dignity  is  now  supported  by 
purilv  of  principle  and  strength  of 
min(L  The  age  of  grave  ancTreve- 
rend  ignorance  is  over,  and  the  impo- 
sition of  gravity  of  face,  of  dignity 
of  wi^,  and  of  conventicle  tones  is 
gone  torever. 

The  spirit  of  enthusiasm  which 
often  annnated  Sewall's  breast,  was 
conveyed  by  his  earnest  and  eloquent 
manner  to  others.  When  his  feelings. 
as  they  sometimes  did,  minglea 
strongly  with  his  reasonings,  all  the 
electricity  of  his  soul  shot  along  the 
veins  of  every  juryman  upon  the 
seat.  There  are  numerous  instances 
of  his  power  over  a  jury,  within  the 
recollection  of  contemporaries,  one 
of  which  is  well  rememoered. 

In  the  year  1807,  a  young  lady  of 
Haverhill,  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
was  riding  in  a  chaise  m  a  narrow 
road,  and  meeting  an  ox  team,  whose 
driver  was  care^sslv  sitting  on  the 
spire  of  the  wagon,  being  apprehen- 
sive of  danger,  she  turnea  out  of  the 
path  as  far  as  she  could  and  called  on 
the  wagoner  to  be  careful,  but  the 
churL  neither  regarding  her  situation 
nor  her  sex,  m  the  least,  drove 
straightway  on,  without  moving  to 
the  right  hand  or  to  the  left,  and 
overset  the  chaise,  and  with  other 
usuries,  broke  the  young  lady's  arm. 
By  the  ad  vice  of  her  friends  she  com- 
menced a  suit  against  him  for  dama- 
ges, but  before  the  action  came  on 
£>r  trial  she  was  married,  and  then 
the  action  of  course  nonsuited,  there 
being  no  legal  plaintiff.  The  defen- 
dant, delighted  at  his  accidental  ad- 
vantage, took  out  an  executi)n  for 
costs  and  had  it  served  without  delnv 
or  delicacy.    The  husband  and  wife 


then  joined  in  an  action  for  the  same 
injury.  Sewall  sat  in  the  cause 
on  trial.  The  defendant's  counsel 
among  other  things  urged,  that  an 
ox  team,  being  slow  and  heavy,  had 
in  law,  and  certainly  in  reason,  a 
better  right  to  the  middle  of  the  road 
than  so  light  a  carriage  as  a  chaise, 
and  that  she  should  have  been  on  the 
look  out  and  found  a  place  to  have 
given  the  teamster  the  road.  The 
judge  during  the  whole  defence 
labored  with  considerable  effort  ta 
restrain  his  feehngs.  The  plaintiff's 
reply  occupied  but  a  few  moments, 
but  the  whole  atrocity  of  the  case 
was  urged  with  great  force  and  pre- 
cision. 

When  the  arguments  were  closed 
the  judse  rose  with  a  forced  calmness, 
but  as  he  went  on  relating  the  facts 
and  giving  the  law  of  the  highway, 
he  gradually  grew  warm,  pathetic 
and  eloquent.  He  stated  to  the  jury 
that  the  whole  impression  of  exclu- 
sive privileges  was  wrong.  That  no 
wagon,  stage  or  vehicle,  no  matter 
by  whom  owned  or  driven,  had  any 
exclusive  rights  in  our  common  high- 
way, and  that  a  handcart-man  had  a 
claim  to  half  of  the  road  if  he  wanted 
it  in  dragging  his  cart.  He  told  the 
jury  that  there  were  no  prerogatives 
of  this  sort  in  our  free  country,  and 
no  one  should  take  airs  of  superiority. 
The  road  was  made  by  a  tax  on  the 
[>eople,  and  every  traveller  had  equal 
rights.  Neither  the  government  of 
the  Commonwealth  nor  the  United 
States  had  here  any  highway.  The 
main  roads  belonged  to  the  several 
counties,  towns  and  to  private  and 
public  incorporations  under  restric- 
tions. He  dwelt  upon  the  negligence 
of  the  teamster,  and  his  want  of 
feeling;  and  the  dismay,  injury  and 
distress  of  the  female  with  ner  frac- 
tured limb,  were  so  minutely  pictured 
to  the  jury  that  the  whole  scene  rose 
to  view  and  sunk  as  deeply  upon 
their  minds  as  if  describea  by  the 
exact,  poetic,  and  feeling  pen  of 
Cowper.  The  iury  were  sensible 
men,  most  of  them  husbands  and 
fathers,  they  caught  the  spirit  of  ti 
virtuous  resentment  against  such 
brutal  conduct,  and  after  consulting 
a  few  minutes,  brought  in  a  verdict 
to  the  extent  of  damage  stated  in 
the  writ  The  report  of  the  trial 
soon  spread  abroaid,  and  the  stage 
drivers^   wagoners    and  indeed  tht     i 
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whole  population  of  Essex,  were 
alile  to  repeat  much  of  the  judge's 
c  '  rtre,  and  their  conduct  was  regu- 
1  itiairding  ro  the  ru'es  he  gave  to 
I  jdry.  The  good  elFocts  of  that 
ti..u,  huve  been  I'clt  in  that  county  un- 
til this  time.  The  traveller  there  finds 
an  acconimoduiin^  disposition,  but 
much  of  this  polfteness  was  origi- 
nally produced  by  this  trial.  In  all 
maltcrs  of  honor  Judge  Sewall  sup- 
ported the  side  of  good  feelings,  with 
the  spirit  of  chivafi-y.  These  things 
are  iih  ntioned  to  show  hisdisposition, 
and  not  as  proofs  of  genius  or  abiUty 
in  his  office,  though  they  might  be 
adducefl  as  evidence  of  a  dehcate  and 
elevated  mind. 

Wiien  Parsons  died,  Sewall  was 
made  chijf  justice,  and  the  appoint- 
ment gave  eniire  satisfaction,  but 
such  was  his  native  and  unconquer- 
able modesty,  that  he  was  constantly 
contemplating  the  great  talents  of 
his  prede  rssor,  and  thinking  how 
hard  it  was  for  any  one  to  fill  his 
place,  without  even  glancing  in  his 
mind,  at  his  own  rare  qualifications 
for  the  office.  Sewall  seemed  at 
all  timed  to  feel  that,  like  Hercules, 
he  was  bearing  up  with  strained 
sinews,  and  with  extraordinary  ex- 
ertion a  weight  which  the  massy  and 
towering  frame  of  Atlas  sustained  as 
a  natural  burthen. 

Sewall  was  not  onlv  a  profound 
judge,  but  a  popular  cnief  justice  in 
every  part  of  the  Commonwealth. 
His  associates  in  office  were  anxious 
for  his  health,  and  did  all  they  could 
to  diminish  his  labors,  and  to  con- 
tinue his  usefulness,  but  his  consti- 
tution was  impaired  by  great  efforts 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  he 
died  suddenly  at  Wiscasset,  when  on 
a  circuit,  on  the  eighth  day  of  June, 
1814.  The  gentlemen  of  the  bar  as 
a  tribute  of  respect  and  affection, 
erected 'at  that  place  a  monument  to 
his  memory. 

Phillip  Schuyler,  a  Major  Gen- 
eral in  the  American  Army,  was  born 
at  Albany  in  1731.  His  family  were 
respectable  and  opulent,  and  his  edu- 
cation was  liberal  for  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  In  the  war  of  1755, 
he  was  an  officer  and  served  with 
the  provin^'al  troops  until  1759 — 
when  WoUe  fell  in  taking  Quebec. 
After  the  repose  givei  to  the  colonies 
by  the  treaty  of  1763,  he  returned  to 
tte  qaiet  of  domestic  life,  with  the 


hi^h  respect  of  the  provmciai  and 
British  officers.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  1775,  only  two  days 
after  the  battle  of  Bunker-hill,  he  was 
appointed  a  major  general  in  the 
American  army,  and  was  directed  to 
lake  charge  of  the  Northern  forces, 
raised  from  New  York  and  New- 
England  to  secure  the  Lakes  and 
to  penetrate  into  Canada,-j-but  sick- 
ness prevented  him  from  discharging 
this  great  duty,  and  the  command 
devolved  upon  the  gallant  General 
Montgomery.  His  prowess,  and  his 
misfortunes  are  detailed  elsewhere. 
After  he  had  recovered,  and  the  ill 
fortunes  of  the  campaign  were 
known,  General  Schuyler  was  as- 
sidious  on  the  frontier,  and  did  alt  that 
a  wise  and  brave  man  could  do,  to 
keep  the  Indians  in  order  and  to  pre- 
vent predatory  incursions.  He  was 
not  ihe  first  general  of  whom  the 
country  expected  more  than  he,  or 
any  one,  could  do.  The  New-Eng- 
land people  had  so  often  bled  and 
fought  on  the  frontiers,  and  particu- 
larly at  Ticonderoga,  that  they 
clamored  when  they  heard  of  Su 
Clair's  defeat.  The  blame  was  put 
on  Schuyler,  but  without  the  slight- 
est foundation.  He  had  done  all 
that  mortal  could  have  done,  with 
his  means;  but  these  murmurs 
had  their  effects  on  Congress,  and 
Schuyler  was  superseded  by  General 
Gates.  Schuyler  met  the  crisis  as  a 
great  man  should.  His  conduct  on 
this  occasion  was  above  all  praise; 
— it  was  not  tainted  by  any  mark  of 
resentment  nor  indignation.  With 
the  utmost  complacency,  but  with 
detp  feeling,  he  aelivered  his  papers 
ana  gave  up  the  command  to  Gates, 
with  these  remarks ;— "  Sir,  I  have 
done  all  that  could  be  done,  as  far  as 
the  means  were  in  my  power,  to  in- 
jure the  enemy,  and  to  inspire  con- 
fidence in  the  soldiers  of  our  army, 
and  I  flatter  myself,  with  some  suc- 
cess ;  but  the  palm  of  victory  is  de- 
nied me,  and  it  is  left  to  you,  gene- 
ral, to  reap  the  fruits  of  my  labor.  I 
will  not  fail,  however,  to  second 
your  views ;  and  my  devotion  to  my 
country,  will  cause  me  whh  alacrity 
to  obey  your  orders."  He  had  per- 
former^ his  ^ut'*  t*^  •h''  f^tr^f^-''  r>'t^*>nti 
tor  he  had  been  in  tne  iorest  and 
felled  the  tree,  broken  up  the  roadi^ 
and  thrown  a  thousand  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  enemy.    But 
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facts  were  then  unknown  to  New- 
England,  who  had  not  made  parti- 
cular inquiry,  but  who,  like  the 
mother  country,  placed  all  thinss  on 
auccess.  Ailer  the  conquest  of  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  General  Schuvler 
took  the  British  officers  and  their 
friends  to  his  hospitable  mansion,  and 
treated  them  as  his  friends,  and  tried 
to  make  them  forget  their  situation. 
Lady  Harriet  Ackland,  the  Baroness 
of  BLeideself  and  the  Lady  Balcarras, 
spoke  of  General  Schuyler,  as  one 
born  to  support  the  dignity  of  an  of- 
ficer of  distinction.  Burgoyne  him- 
self the  proud  minion  of  his  mon- 
arcn,  apologized  to  Schuyler,  for 
burning  his  splendid  bouse  a  few  days 
before  his  capture,  and  intimated  that 
he  could  not  have  any  idea  that  it 
belonged  to  an  officer  of  his  rank  and 
character.  The  reply  was  as  piquant 
as  gallant.— "Make  no  excuse,  my 
dear  general,  for  this  trifling  incident, 
the  loss  is  more  than  compensated 
by  the  honor  of  meeting  you  at  mv 
table."  Burgoyne,  always  tasteful, 
said,  afterwaras,  that  my  Lord  Ches- 
terfield could  not  have  surpassed  this 
—and,  indeed,  it  had  in  it  the  essence 
of  courtesy  and  keenness. 

History  shows  us  but  few  instan- 
ces of  patriotism  that  will  compare 
with  Schuyler's  conduct  Epanii- 
nondas,  deprived  of  the  supreme 
command  by  the  jealousv  of  the  poli- 
ticians of  his  city,  marched  to  victo- 
ry as  a  private  soldier:  he  Uved  in  an 
use  of  the  greatest  heroism ;  and 
Skrzynecki  of  the  Poles,  removed  by 
the  folly  of  his  countrymen,  drew  his 
sword  m  the  ranks  as  a  private 
soldier;  but  Schuyler  was  bred  in 
British  pride  of  rank,  when  no  such 
examples  had  even  existed ;  but  he 
had  the  magnanimity  to  maike  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  good  of  his  country. 
If  he  had  clamored  and  raved,  as  a 
little  man  would  have  done,  he  had 
so  many  friends  that  confusion  would 
have  faieen  produced  in  the  army, 
and  Burgoyne  might  have  come 
on  triumphantly  to  the  city  of  Al- 
bany. 

At  the  close  of  the  war,  as  well  as 
durinff  the  contest,  Greneral  Schuyler 
was  held  in  the  highest  reverence 
and  admiration  by  all  the  officers 
and  soldiers  of  the  army,  and  by 
none  more  than  by  the  New  England 
troops.  The  Rhode  Island  brigade, 
(hen  under  the  command  of  Major 


Allen,  presented  him  a  most  afiec- 
lionaie  address,  which,  if  in  existence 
as  a  document,  is  out  of  the  reach  of 
the  writer  of  this  short  sketc:h,  but 
the  response  of  General  Schuylei 
was  found  in  his  own  hand  writmfif 
among  the  papers  of  Major  Allen,  it 
the  possession  of  his  son,  and  direct- 
ed ''  to  Captain  Allen,  and  the  other 
gentlemen  of  the  Rhode-Island 
corps,  present''  The  original  has 
this  endorsement  upon  it  *'  Re- 
ceived at  Saratoga,  i6th  of  Dec 
1783." 

Saratoga,  Dec.  16ih,  1783. 

Grentlenien:  The  ^eat  goodness 
of  your  hearts,  has  induced  you  to 
overrate  the  small  services  I  have 
been  able  to  render  you ;  most  sin- 
cerely do  I  wish,  they  had  been  in 
any  degree  proportionate  to  your 
merits,  or  to  my  inclinations.  The 
polite  and  sentimental  manner  in 
which  you  have  been  pleased  to  con- 
vey your  acknowledgments,  is  ano- 
ther instance  of  that  urbanity  which 
vou  have  so  constantly  and  invaria- 
bly evinced  to  be  happily  possessed 
of,  and  which  has  affordra  me  a  sa- 
tisfaction, too  sensibly  felt  by  the 
heart,  to  be  adequately  conveyed  by 
words. 

To  those  sentiments  of  gratitude 
and  esteem,  which  pervade  me  with 
regard  to  you,  as  a  part  of  that  gal- 
lant, persevering,  and  suffering  hand 
of  Americans,  lo  whom  under  heaven, 
we  are  so  immediately  indebted  for 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace, 
liberty,  and  independence — others  of 
a  private  nature  are  superadded,  ah 
sing  from  the  contcmphition  of  thj 
attentions  I  have  received,  from  thj 
pleasures  which  have  resulted  from 
the  sorial  virtues  which  you  cherish^ 
and  which  have  justlv  acquired  vou 
the  esteem,  and  rendered  you  dear 
to  all  the  vicinity. 

Those  wishes  which  you  so  warm- 
ly express  for  my  prosperity,  honor, 
and  happiness,  I  implore  the  Divine 
Being  to  realize  on  each  of  you  :  may 
heaven  impress  the  hearts  of  your 
fellow  citizens  with  a  proper  and  a 
generous  sense  of  your  suflTerings 
and  your  services — May  they  never 
suffer  a  thorn  to  spring  in  your  futurs 
path  of  life;  and  permit  me  to  asAure 
you,  that  I  shall  most  readily  and 
most  cheerfully  seek  for,  and  im- 
prove, every  occasion  to  serve  your 
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and  to  evince  the  friendship,  the  es- 
teem, and  regard,   with  which  my 
heart  is  penetrated. 
I  am,  gentlemen,  affectionately, 
and  very  sincerely,  your  obliged 
and  obedient  servant, 

Ph.  ScHUYLBil. 

To  Captain  Allen,  and  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Rhode  Island  regiment. 

The  war  was  closed,  and  the  army 
was  breaking  up ;  the  memory  of  the 
past  was  crowding  on  the  souls  of  the 
brave,  who  had  fought  their  country's 
battles,  and  the  visions  of  the  future 
were  then  so  gloomy,  that  there  was 
a  solemnity  and  Konestv  in  every 
thing  that  was  said.  The  Rhode- 
Island  brigade  was  a  highly  respect- 
able corps  of  men.  and  were  in  the 
command  of  as  gallant  an  officer  as 
could  be  found  in  the  service.  This 
respect  for  the  character  of  Greneral 
Schuyler  had  pervaded  the  whole 
army  from  Wasnington  to  the  hum- 
blest soldier.  Never  was  there  a 
man  who  had  so  entirely  laid  down 
all  prejudice;  and  all  were  anxious 
to  make  amends  for  the  early  jeal- 
ousies of  a  few.  Brooks  commended 
him  as  a  soldier,  and  Wigglesworth 
considered  him  aa  a  scholar ;  and  all 
knew  him  to  be  a  patriot.  This  was 
enough  for  New  England.  The 
beauues  of  social  intercourse  in  the 
American  army,  and  the  effort  of 
mind  upon  mind  during  the  awful 
struggle  for  freedom,  will  never  be 
known;  the  day  has  gone  for  re- 
cording them.  The  great  points  of 
the  drama  of  the  revohiiion  are  and 
will  be  preserved ;  but  the  interesting 
under  plots  and  by-play,  if  we  may 
use  such  an  expression,  have  passed 
away  with  the  actors  and  the  audi- 
ence. 

After  the  war  had  closed,  General 
Schuyler  was  an  active  patriot,  and 
labored  in  the  Halls  of  Congress, 
and  every  where  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  without  any  narrow  or  sel- 
fish views.  He  was  a  member  of 
Congress  under  the  old  confederation, 
and  was  one  of  those  who  early  saw 
that  that  form  of  government  was 
not  sufficiently  energetic  for  the  exi- 
gencies of  a  great  people.  And  he 
was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States,  and  act- 
ed in  concert  with  all  the  great  spirits 
of  the  tiTt,  in  obtaining  something  as 


would  develope  the  character  of  the 
people,  and  the  resources  of  the 
country.  He  was  twice  elected  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States,  and 
served  his  country  faithful!  v  in  that 
office.  Into  that  august  body  he 
carried  the  principles  of  a  patriot,  the 
wisdom  of  a  statesman,  and  the 
manners  of  a  g^eutleman.  He  acted 
as  a  legislator  m  his  own  common- 
wealth, as  well  as  in  the  United 
States  government,  and  was  a  pro- 
minent man  in  making  many  good 
and  wholesome  laws. 

He  died  Nov.  18, 1804,  near  Albany, 
and  in  the  73d  year  of  his  age — ^mucb 
lamented  by  all  who  knew  hinu 
The  time  must  come,  when  we  shall 
not  complain  of  the  scanty  annaU 
of  one  so  deserving  of  his  country's 
gratitude — for  we  understand  that 
the  papers  of  General  Schuyler  are 
now  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is  ca- 
pable of  doing  justice  to  the  subject, 
as  be  has  done  for  the  Constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country. 

WiLUAM  Shaleb,  who  died  a  short 
time  since  at  Havana,  was  a  man 
of  too  much  merit  to  pass  away  with 
only  a  slight  tribute  to  his  memory. 
He  deserves  an  ample  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  his  country. 

He  was  born  at  Bridgeport,  in  the 
state  of  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1773,  of  very  respectable  parents.  He 
had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  mother 
when  he  was  only  eight  years  of  age, 
and  when  about  twelve,  his  father 
died  of  apoplexy,  leaving  the  subiect 
of  this  memoir  a  desutute  orphan 
child,  master  of  his  own  actions. 
From  this  period  until  he  was  twen- 
ty,  he  had  no  instruction  but  that 
which  he  gained  incidentally  among 
his  associates.  The  early  impres- 
sions made  on  his  mind  by  the  pre- 
cepts of  his  excellent  mother,  seemed 
now  to  become  more  vivid,  and  he 
began  to  feel  a  deep  sense  of  his  want 
of  mental  cultivauon,  which  induced 
him  to  set  about  teaching  himself! 
The  French  revolution  had  taken 
place,  and  he  became  warmly  attach- 
ed to  the  cause,  and  commenced 
learning  the  French  language,  and 
studying  the  history  of  that  wonder- 
ful people,  and  he  soon  read  their  phi- 
losophical works  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm in  which  many  of  them 
were  written. 

In  1794,  then  onlv  twenty-years  of 
age,  Mr.  Shaler  left  this  country  for 
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ever  sustained  bim9Nt:Mt«r  tium 
William  Shaler.  He  ke^^  peetee 
with  Algiers  ^or  the  long  period  of 
fourteen  yearf,  and  as  the  same  time 
raised  and  maintained  the  national 
credit  there,  and  put  it  upon  a  footing 
of  respect  and  dignity,  which  had 
never  been  achieved  by  any  other 
foreign  agent  in  that  barbarous  land. 
During  the  same  period  Great  Britain, 
Spain  and  France  had  been  continu- 
all]r  engaged  in  quarrels  with  the  Al- 
gerine  government.  The  former, 
notwithstanding  the  chastisement 
of  Algiers  hv  Lord  Ex  mouth,  was 
grossly  insulted  in  1824;  and  after 
sustaining  a  w^ar  of  six  months,  at 
an  immense  expense  in  equippinsrind 
sending  out  a  powerful  expedition, 
concluded  a  peace  by  abandoning  all 
the  questions  in  dispute.  Spain,  after 
suffering  a  quasi  war,  waged  by  the 
Algerines  against  her  commerce,  on 
the  most  preposterous  pretexts,  dur- 
ing a  course  of  years,  finally  conclu- 
ded a  peace  in  1827.  by  the  payment 
of  three  hundred  tnousand  dollars. 
France,  after  a  series  of  insults  and 
vexations,  which  ought  never  to  have 
been  borne  for  a  day,  was  involved 
in  a  war  with  those  pirates  the  same 
year,  and  was  compelled  to  equip  the 
greatest  armament  that  probably 
ever  sailed  from  the  shores  of  Europe 
for  their  castigation,  and  the  vindica- 
tion of  national  honor.  Mr.  Shaler 
was  highly  respected  by  the  consuls 
of  other  nations  and  by  these  nations 
themselves.  He  was  called  upon  fre- 
quently to  interpose  between  the  Dey 
and  the  European  consuls  residing  in 
Algiers.  The  services  he  rendered 
Great  Britain  were  such  that  Lord 
Exmouth,  in  1816,  wrote  Mr.  Consul 
Shaler  a  letter  of  thanks,  offering 
him  a  pecuniary  compensation  also, 
o£  a  large  amount;  but  this  was  not 
accepted,  for  he  had  discharged  a 
duty  only ;  one  that  he  thought  was 
morally  binding  or  a  high-minded 
man,  tnough  not  laid  down  in  any 
code  of  international  law. 

In  1826,  Mr.  Shaler  published  his 
sketches  of  Algiers.  This  book  was 
highly  complimented  by  French  wri- 
ters and  particularly  in  the  "  Revue 
Encyclopedique"  at  Paris.  This 
work  contains  a  faithful  record  of 
Algenne  aflairs  to  1824,  and  is  just 
to  Mr.  Shaler,  in  showing  the  superi- 
ority of  his  conduct  over  that  oi 
other  agents  in  Algiers.  From  these 


Europe,  and  remained  abroad  in  mer- 
cantile pursuits  for  twelve  years. 
Dunng  this  ame  he  made  great  pro- 
gress m  acquiring  the  language  of 
modern  Europe,  having  also  gained 
a  venr  good  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin.  The  writer  of  this  sketch 
saw  a  very  excellent  Greek  gram- 
mar which  Mr.  Shaler  had  compiled 
for  his  own  use.  On  one  of  tnese 
voyages  before  his  return  to  the  Uni- 
ted States,  he  translated  Mahna's 
Civil  History  of  Chili,  from  the  Ital- 
ian, which  was  subsequentlypublish- 
ed  in  this  country  and  in  England, 
together  with  the  natural  history  of 
the  same,  by  another  translator. 
There  are  no  other  versions  of  the 
work  in  our  language.  On  his  return 
to  this  country,  he  travelled  for  seve- 
ral year&  ana  became  acquainted 
with  the  history,  geography  and  sta- 
tistics of  the  United  States,  and  had 
formed  a  general  acquaintance  with 
many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
in  most  of  the  states  in  the  Union. 
His  company  was  much  sought, 
for  he  was  ever  ready  in  conversa- 
tioii,  and  bis  information  was  laid  up 
in  systematic  order.  On  one  of  his 
tours  to  Washington,  Mr.  Shaler  was 
introduced  to  Mr.  Madison,  as  a  gen- 
tleman to  whom  the  country  had 
been  mdebted  for  much  correct  in- 
formation while  he  was  in  foreien 
countries.  At  this  time  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  get  correct  information  from 
South  America,  and  it  was  indispen- 
sable that  an  agent  should  be  sent 
to  several  parts  of  that  country,  and 
Mr.  Madison  appointed  Mr.  Shaler 
to  this  mission.  He  was  precisely 
fitted  for  this  important  embassy,  for 
besides  his  general  information,  the 
Spanish  language  was  very  familiar 
to  him,  and  He  had  accustomed  him- 
self to  every  hardship.  He  was 
absent  on  this  mission  about  four 
years,  and  during  this  time  kept  our 
government  appnsed  of  all  the  events 
m  these  struggling  republics,  then 
unacknowledgM  by  any  nation  as 
such.  On  his  return,  Mr.  Madison 
sent  him  to  Europe,  and  attached 
him  to  the  commission  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  treating  with  Great 
Britain  for  peace.  After  the  treaty 
was  effected,  Mr.  Madison  appointed 
Mr.  Shaler  a  commissioner  to  treat 
of  peace  with  Algiers,  and  eventually 
as  consul-general  to  the  states  of 
Barbary.     No    public    functionary 
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sketches  the  French  learned  the  best 
method  of  attacking  tha  city  oi 
Algiers  with  success :  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  directions  most  minutely. 
Shaler's  book  made  all  Europe  asha- 
med, that  those  pirates,  so  feeble  in 
themselves,  should  have  vexed  the 
Mediterranean  sea  so  long,  and 
exacted  tribute  from  the  most  pow- 
erful nations,  while  the  United  States 
vrith  an  infant  navy,  had  refused  to 
pay  them  for  peace,  and  rep^^atedly 
chastised  their  insolence;  and  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands,  that  our  agent 
ainonff  the  Barbary  powers  deserved 
a  good  share  of  the  elorv  awarded  to 
our  republic  So  deeply  impressed 
waf  the  king  of  Naples  with  the 
energy  and  firmness,  as  well  as 
generosity  of  the  American  consul 
general,  thai  he  ordered  a  letter  to  be 
written  to  him  by  his  prime  minister 
for  the  services  that  he  had  rendered 
I  Christendom  at  large,  and  his  people 
in  particular. 

Mr.  Shaler  received  two  letters 
from  Governor  Clinton,  one  in  1826, 
and  the  other  in  1827,  of  the  most 
complimentary  character  for  his 
services  abroad.  In  1819,  Mr.  Sha- 
ler began  to  reflect  that  it  would 
be  wise  in  him  to  think  of  honor 
le^s  and  of  property  more,  and  ask- 
ed the  president  of  the  United 
Stales  to  appoint  him  consul  to  Ha- 
vana, that  he  might  put  by  some- 
thmg  for  his  old  age.  This  was 
agreed  to  without  hesitation,  for  no 
other  man  could  urge  such  claims 
for  the  office. 

On  his  voyage  to  Cuba  he  was 
shipwrecked,  and  by  great  exertion 
eoi  to  one  of  the  English  West  India 
islands.  The  governor  of  the  island 
was  acquainted  with  the  services 
which  Mr.  Shaler  had  rendered  fhe 
British  government,  and  at  once  or- 
dered a  ship  of  war  to  take  the  con- 
sul to  Havana.  This  was  a  deserved 
tribute  of  respect  and  one  deeply  felt 
by  the  receiver  of  iu  Since  he  ac- 
cepted the  office  he  has  visited  his 
native  land  every  summer,  and  enjoy- 
ed a  rural  retreat  in  his  beloved  Con- 
necticut, and  was  making  prepara- 
tions, when  the  cholera  reached  Ha- 
vana, for  a  visit  to  us  this  coming 
lummer;  but  he  was  destined  to  be 
a  victim  to  this  scourge  of  the  hu- 
'nan  race. 

There  was  such  a  modesty  about 
>Ir.  Shaler,  that  his  merits  were  not 


so  extensively  known  as  they  should 
have  been ;  but  those  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  know  him,  were  of 
one  opinion  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
his  acquirements. 

In  1825,  the  American  Philosophi- 
cal Society  elected  him  a  member, 
and  received  from  him  sound  and 
excellent  communications. 

In  1828,  Princeton  College  gave 
him  the  honorary  degree  of  master  of 
arts,  and  did  herself  credit  by  enrol- 
ling him  among  her  distinguished 
alumni. 

When  the  first  Literary  Conven- 
tion was  held  in  the  citv  of  New- 
York,  in  the  year  1830,  it  oeing  made 
known  to  that  body  that  Mr.  Shaler 
was  in  the  city,  he  was  forthwith 
elected  a  member  by  them  and  took 
his  seat,  and  there  was  no  man 
among  tnem  who  had  made  educa- 
tion so  much  a  subject  of  thought  as 
Mr.  Shaler,  for  he  had  visit^  nu- 
merous institutions  of  learning  in 
every  part  of  the  world ;  and  had  also 
made  deep '  researches  into  oriental 
literature,  the  mother  of  all  modem 
knowledge 

In  person,  Mr.  Shaler  was  above 
the  ordinary  height.  His  counten- 
ance was  one  of  great  gravity,  and 
full  of  thought  At  times  there  was 
something  like  melancholy  in  it- 
something  that  seemed  to  sav,  even 
to  those  who  knew  him  well— that 
there  had  been  some  blow  upon  hi* 
heart.  His  voice  was  deep- toned  and 
manly ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  more 
flexible  than  a  strong  man  common- 
ly possesses ;  this  was  in  some  mea- 
sure owing  to  his  acquaintance  with 
so  many  languages,  and  his  frequent 
opportunities  to  speak  them.  Mr. 
Shaler  was  not  only  a  learned  man 
but  a  deep  reasoner ;  he  took  nothing 
upon  the  credit  of  another  that  he 
could  examine  himseli^  and  he 
brought  all  his  strength  to  every 
subject  he  investigated.  He  was  not 
selnsh  in  his  learning.  The  author 
of  this  humble  tribute  to  his  memory 
has  often  been  indebted  to  him  for 
facts  that  required  no  small  research 
to  attain,  and  for  opinions  that  only 
a  mature  and  vigorous  mind  could 
form. 

He  has  probably  left  many  manu- 
scripts of  importance,  which,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  have  fallen  into  proper 
hands  to  secure  bis  fame  and  nil 
country's  honor. 
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John  Staak  may  be  ranked 
among  that  hardy  and  valuable  race, 
thai  may  be  called  the  founders  of 
the  American  republic.  He  was  born 
at  Londonderry,  then  a  frontier  town 
in  New  Hampshire,  on  the  twenty- 
eifihth  of  August,  (old  style,^  1728. 
He  was  ^  yeoman,  the  son  of  a  yeo- 
man, one  of  those  emigrants  who  had 
then  lately  come  from  Ireland,  and 
bad  brought  with  them  industrious  ha- 
bits, with  the  linen-spinning-wheel,' 
and  that  now  indispensable  vegetable 
— the  potatoe.  If  a  few  hills  of  pota- 
toes might  have  been  found  in  the 
gardens  of  the  curious  before  that 
time,  they  had  not  been  cultivated  as 
food  for  man  or  beast  in  New  Eng- 
land, until  1719,  when  they  were 
brought  into  use  at  Londonderry. 
Hunting  was  then  a  part  of  the  em- 
ployment of  the  enterprising  back- 
woodsman, and  Stark,  when  quite  a 
young  strapper,  on  one  of  thebe  hunt- 
mg  expeditions,  was  taken  by  a  party 
ol  Indians.  He  evinced  great  bravery 
on  this  occasion,  but  was  carried  mto 
captivity  and  remained  until  redeemed 
by  the  state  of  Massachusetts.  He 
was  now  acquainted  with  the  wilder- 
ness, and  often  acted  as  guide  to  the 
remote  wilds  of  New  Hampshire.  In 
1756,  Stark  being  known  as  a  young 
man  of  much  promise,  was  appoint- 
ed a  lieutenant  in  a  compmy  of 
rangers,  commanded  by  Captain  Ro- 
bert Rogers,  who  was  afterwards  so 
famous  as  Major  Rogers,  in  the 
corps  of  rangers.  This  company 
was  in  the  campaign  of  1755,  which 
terminated  so  successfully,  near 
Lake  George.  The  next  year  this 
company  was  again  on  the  march 
to  Fort  Edward,  and  scoured  the 
country  from  that  place  to  Ticonde- 
roga  and  Crown  Point.  In  the  win- 
ter of  1757,  the  rangers  had  a  rash, 
bloody  battle,  near  Lake  George, 
Rogers  and  the  other  officers  were 
wounded,  and  Stark  conducted  the 
retreat.  It  was  indeed  a  momorable 
one,  as  it  was  in  the  dead  of  winter. 
For  these  services  he  was  promoted 
to  a  captaincy,  with  the  approbation 
of  every  officer  and  soldier  on  the 
frontiers.  In  the  attack  on  Ticon- 
deroga,  in  June,  1758.  the  ransers 
were  in  requisition,  and  Stark  beha- 
ved with  sagacity  and  courage.  In 
this  action  fell  the  young  and  gallant 
Lord  Howe,  whose  death  was  deep- 
ly lamented  by  the    whole    army. 


Between  him  and  Captain  Stark  a 
strong  friendship  existed.  Howe 
saw  the  merits  of  the  ranger,  and  the 
young  American's  heart  was  su9- 
cefltible  of  friendship  as  well  as  cou- 
rage. The  image  of  the  gallant 
Bntish  officer  was  never  absent  from 
his  mind ;  he  cherished  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  campaign  to  the  close  of 
his  lifoi  Captain  Stark  was  with 
Lord  Amherst  at  the  reduction  of 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point.  He 
now  retired  from  the  army,  and  em- 
ployed himself  in  the  ordmary  busi- 
ness of  domestic  life,  until  the  diffi- 
culties began  to  thicken  with  the 
mother  country.  Ho  was  a  whig 
from  principle,  and  from  the  period 
that  he  leA  the  army,  in  1760,  to  the 
commencement  of  hostilities,  he  had 
been  an  apostle  of  liberty,  with  the 
brave  yeomanry  around  him  :  and  he 
was  so  well  Known  through  the 
state  of  New  Hampshire,  that  in 
case  of  their  being  obliged  to  resort  to 
arms,  he  was  counted  on  as  a  leader. 
After  the  drama  was  opened  at  Lex- 
ington, he  instantly,  on  hearing  of 
the  sad  event,  mounted  his  horse, 
and  set  off  for  the  scene  of  action ; 
hundreds  of  his  neighbors  followed 
him,  under  the  impulses  of  liberty, 
without  salutation  or  commands. 
These  hardy  patriots  assembled  near 
the  battle  ground,  and  put  Stark  at 
their  head.  He  had  no  rival  candi- 
date; all  eyes  were  turned  to  him. 
He  was  previously,  on  the  seven- 
teenth of  June,  in  command  of  a 
large  force ;  and  General  Ward  soon 
considered  him  as  a  most  valuable 
assistant.  On  the  memorable  seven- 
teenth of  June,  his  force  was  en- 
camped about  three  niiks  north  of 
BunKer-hill.  Seeing  from  his  posi- 
tion, that  a  fight  was  inevitable, 
without  any  orders,  he  marched  for 
the  ground ;  his  men  all  desirious  to 
be  led  on,  and  he  reached  the  hill  but 
a  few  minutes  before  the  battle  be- 
gan. His  conduct  on  this  day  has 
been  a  theme  of  praise.  He  fought 
until  the  American  forces  had  ex- 
hausted their  ammunition,  and  were 
nparly  cut  off  by  ihc  British  troops. 
His  brave  New  Hampshire  yeomen 
were,  even  at  this  crisis,  unwilling  to 
retreat ;  but  his  command  was  Taw 
to  them,  and  they  retired  in  good  or- 
der across  Charlestown-neck  to  Mer- 
Hn-hill,  to  join  the  main  body  of  the 
American  army.    After  the  evacua 
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tioD  of  Boston,  he  marched  bis  regi- 
ment to  New  York,  and  was  acuve 
in  that  campaign  until  May,  when 
he  was  orcfer^  to  Canada.  His 
fDrces  were  near  Ticonderoga,  when 
the  declaration  of  independence  was 
received.  Every  officer  and  soldier 
hailed  the  news  with  enthusiasm. 
He  joined  General  Waahington  only 
a  short  time  before  the  battle  of  Tren- 
ton, and  led  the  van  on  that  memo- 
rable morning,  when  the  Hessians 
were  surprised  at  Trenton,  and 
marched  with  the  commander-in- 
chief  to  Princeton. 

In  the  early  part  of  next  sprinjc^  he 
went  to  Exeter,  to  consult  with  Gen- 
erals Sullivan  and  Poor,  for  ihe  next 
campaign  ;  but,  finding  that  he  had 
been  superseded,  he  resigned  his 
commission,  and  returned  to  tiis  farm, 
but  still  made  use  of  every  exertion 
to  induce  his  neighbors  to  enlist, 
and  set  the  example  by  sending  his 
son  with  them.  Information  soon 
arrived  that  St.  Clair  had  retreated, 
and  that  Ticonderoga  was  taken. 
New  Hampshire  again  flew  to  hrms. 
The  council  of  state  sent  for  Stark ; 
but  he  would  not  accept  of  any  com- 
mand which  should  be  subject  to  any 
orders  but  his  own.  The  troops 
would  not  stir  an  inch  without  him, 
and  be  was  sent  on  with  instructions 
to  hang  on  the  enemy,  and  harass 
his  march.  In  August  he  arrived 
with  his  forces  at  Bennincton ;  and 
Count  Baum  was  detached  from 
Burgoyne's  army,  to  gel  cattle, 
horses  and  forage,  and  to  destroy 
the  small  army  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. In  this  they  wfere  deceived,  as 
Stark,  on  the  sixteenth  of  August, 
beat  and  captured  the  whole  detach- 
ment. This  was  as  decisive  a  victo- 
ry as  was  gained  during  the  war, 
and  led  to  important  consequen- 
ces. The  event  destroyed  the  hopes 
of  Burgoyne,  and  raised  the  droop- 
ing spirits  of  the  northern  army 
under  Gates.  Congress  redeemed 
their  ungenerous  forgetfulness,  and 
he  was  put  in  his  proper  place  by 
that  body,  and  the  breach  was  heal- 
ed. From  that  period  he  was  one  of 
the  most  active  officers  in  the  Ameri- 
can army.  Washington  had  the  ut- 
most confidence  in  him,  and  gave 
him  most  important  commands, 
which  he  executed  to  the  satisfaction 
ol  every  one.  He  was  at  Newburg 
when   an    excitement    was    raised 


amongst  the  officers  about  to  retom 
to  theu"  home,  almost  naked  and 
without  pay;  but  he  was  true  to 
himself  ana  his  cause,  and  assisted 
to  allay  the  agitations  then  in  camp, 
and  preserve,  unsullied,  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  officers,  who  were  near 
tarnishing  the  laurels  they  had  so 
hardly  won,  by  violent  proceedings 
when  the  war  nad  closed. 

Stark  retired  again  to  his  farm, 
and  became  a  qmet,  hospitable  citi- 
zen. He  enjoyed  the  re8i)ect  and 
veneration  of  all  who  knew  him.  The 
traveller,  as  he  passed,  called  on  the 
veteran,  and  talked  over  the  events 
of  "  those  times  which  tried  men's 
souls."  In  his  conversation  he  was 
communicative,  but  never  egotistical. 
He  spoke  of  men,  and  of  the  mea- 
sures of  his  government,  with  true 
republican  fr^om,  but  never  des- 
paired of  his  country.  He  wished 
and  believed  in  her  future  greatness. 
He  lived  until  the  eighth  of  May, 
1822,  when  he  expired  in  the  ninety- 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buri- 
ed with  the  honors  of  war. 

Jambs  Smith  was  born  in  Ireland, 
^^ne  remarkable  peculiarity  in  him 
waSj  he  would  never  give  the  date 
of  his  birth.  He  was  one  of  Allison's 
scholars,  studied  law,  and  com- 
menced his  professional  life  on  the 
frontiers  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was 
an  early  patriot  ana  did  much  to  raise 
his  countrymen  to  anns.  He  was 
sent  a  delegate  to  the  continental 
congr^s  in  1776,  and  when  indepen- 
dence was  declared,  he  was  amongst 
them.  He  was  a  member  of  Con- 
gress for  several  years  and  then 
withdrew  from  that  body,  and  re- 
sumed his  profession,  in  which  he 
continued  until  the  year  1800  when 
he  withdrew  from  the  bar  and  all 
professional  practice,  having  been 
an  active  lawyer  for  sixty  years.  He 
died  in  1806.  Never  livecl  there  a 
man  who  had  more  innocent  mirth 
and  playful  hours;  he  was  never 
known  to  exceed  the  bounds  of 
decency  or  truth,  but  he  went  upon 
the  maxim  that  he  who  gives  no  day 
to  vice  may  laugh  an  hour  away. 

Those  who  have  been  conversant 
with  him  say  that  he  united  the  readi- 
ness and  point  of  Foot,  with  the  clas- 
sical taste  of  Sheridan;  that  hi 
spurred  dullness,  and  whipped  pnde, 
but  never  assailed  the  timid,  tlu 
humble,  or  the  modest 
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RICHARD  STOCKTON,  one  oi 
the  signers  of  the  Dcciaraiion  of  Iii- 
depeadence,  from  New  Jersey,  was 
born  near  Princeton  in  1730.  He 
was  descended  from  a  long  line  of 
respectable  ancestors,  who  had  been 
lords  of  the  soil  for  many  years. 
Richard  was  educated  at  Nassau 
Hall,  Princeton,  and  graduated  in 
1748.  On  leaving  college,  he  studied 
law  with  David  Ogden  of  New  York. 
He  rose  rapidly,  for  he  had  friends 
and  talents.  In  the  course  of  a  do- 
zen years,  he  made  his  fortune,  and 
desinng  a  relaxation.he  visited  Eng- 
land, under  the  most  happy  auspices 
as  a  man  of  genius,  connected  with 
all  the  best  interests  of  his  country. 
Ho  found  no  difficulty  in  free  access 
to  all  the  great  men  of  the  day,  and 
no  period  has  ever  abounded  in  great- 
er. It  was  when  the  sun  of  Ches- 
terfield was  setting,  and  that  of  Chat- 
bam  was  blazing  in  its  noontide 
glory.  Burke  was  then  rising  with 
Fight  and  life  on  the  horizon,  and 
Johnson  was  astounding  the  world 
with  the  classical  productions  of  a 
great  moralist,  and  Garrick  was  tran- 
scending all  former  his trionick  fame. 
Such  a  mind,  at  such  a  time,  so  intro- 
duced, and  so  cherished,  must  have 
drank  in  knowledge,  as  water.  He 
heard  speeches  ana  made  them,  from 
Edinburgh  to  Dublin,  and  was  nailed 
every  where  as  an  extraordinary  spe- 
cimen of  mind  and  manners  from 
the  new  world.  He  not  only  saw 
men  of  the  first  talents  in  colleges, 
and  deliberative  assemblies,  but  in 
courts  of  equity  and  law.  That 
such  a  mind,"at  such  a  time,  moving 
under  such  circumstances,  should 
become  imbued  with  all  that  was 
great  and  glorious  in  thought,  is  not 
astonishing.   He  found  then,  that  the 

nt  mass  of  those  who  directed  the 
nies  of  England,  knew  but  little 
of  their  colonists  on  this  side  of  the 
water,  and  that  with  all  his  explana- 
tions and  reasonings,  not  much  could 
be  effected  for  us.  He  returned  home, 
was  admitted  into  the  royal  couiicil 
of  the  province,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  all  the  business  of  the  day. 
From  thence  he  was  placed  on  the 
supreme  bench ;  but  the  evil  hour  was 
on  the  wing ;  the  British  patriots  were 
dismissed  from  office,  and  Towns- 
end,  and  North,  and  Gormaine  were 
coming  on.  His  heart  was  pained,  but 
he  made  no  hesitation ;  his  country 
was  first,  and  so  he  decided.  In  1776, 
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he  was  sent  to  tbe  continental  con- 
gress, and  arrived  thcire  early  enou^ 
to  take  a  share  in  the  debates,  upon 
the  subject  of  independence.  He  de- 
liberated coolly,  and  decided  firmly. 
In  the  fall  of  1776,  Mr.  Stockton,  in 
conjunction  with  George  Clymer, 
was  sent  to  inspect  the  northern 
army,  which  was  then  in  a  sad  con- 
dition. He  discharged  his  duty  deli- 
cately but  faithfully  {  these  half  mili- 
tary half  civil  commissions  are  of 
very  dangerous  handling ;  but  these 
men  satisfied  all  parties,  a  proof  that 
they  were  wise.  On  his  return  home, 
be  was  taken  prisoner,  and  treated 
most  cruelly ;  cast  into  prison,  and 
made  to  suner  like  a  felon.  Congress 
interfered,  and  ordered  Washington 
to  take  proper  steps  for  his  relief:  this 
was  done,  but  not  until  the  deadly 
arrow  was  fixed  in  his  vitals.  He- 
lingered  along  until  February,  1781^ 
and  then  expired,  by  an  accumulation, 
of  disorders,  brought  to  a  crisis  by  his 
labours  and  his  suflferings.  In  every, 
walk  of  life,  Mr.  Stockton  was  con- 
spicuous. He  thouffht  well,  he  spoke- 
well,  and  he  acted  well.  Science,, 
taste,  patriotism  and  religion,  mourn- 
ed his  premature  departure,  and  his 
friends  of  this  day,  should  write  out- 
bis  memoirs  with  truth  and  fulness. 
THOMAS  STONE,  a  native  of 
Maryland,  was  born  in  1742,  and  be- 
came distinguished  in  political' life  in 
1774.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  a  man  of 
talent,  and  was  sent  to  congress  in 
1776.  He  went  into  that  bodjic  tram- 
melled with  instructions  not  to  vote 
for  Independence,  unless  the  conven- 
tion of  the  state  agreed  to  itx.  How- 
ever, the  next  year,  this  feeling  was 
superseded  by  a  strong  view  of  the  in- 
juries the  colonies  had  suffered ;  the 
members  of  Congress  therefore  had 
an  opportunity  to  exercise  their  own 
judgements,  and  Mr.  Stone  and  his 
colleagues  were  allowed  to  give  their 
names  in  favour  of  a  declaration  of 
independence.  Mr.  Stone  was  a 
member  of  the  committee,  to  prepare 
articles  of  confederation.  There  were 
some  difficulties  in  this,  barthey  were 
at  length  overcome.  He  loft  con- 
gress, and  took  a  part  in  the  eouncila 
of  his  own  state;  but  returned  to 
congress  in  1783,  and  the  next  year 
was  president  pro  tern.  Re  then  re- 
tired from  political  life,  and  resamrd 
his  professh  n  as  a  lawyer,  in  which 
he  became  more  and  more  distin- 
guished;  but  he  did  not  live  lon^ 
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to  enjoy  his  fame,  for  he  died  the  6th 
of  October,  1787,  in  the  45lh  year  of 
hi«  age. 
INCREASE  SUMNER,  formerly 

Sveraonr  of  the  commonwealth  of 
atsachusetts,  was  born  at  Roxbury, 
in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  then  in  the 
county  of  SufTolk,  on  the  27th  day  of 
November.  1746.  His  ancestors  came 
from  England,  and  settled  in  Dor- 
chester, near  Boston ;  the  descend- 
ants from  him  are  numerous.  The  fa- 
ther of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  by 
whose  name  he  was  called,  was  a  far- 
mer, who  by  frugality,  industry,  and 
success  in  subduing  his  paternal 
acrrs,  and  in  making  rouga  places 
smooth,  acquired  considerable  pro- 
perty. Never  was  there  a  man  better 
calculated  for  the  sturdy  labours  of 
a  yeoman ;  of  collossal  size,  and 
•equal  strength  of  muscle,  kept  in  tone 
by  regularity  and  good  habits,  he  felt 
no  obstacles  in  his  course,  nor  shrunk 
at  what  others  called  fatigue.  Instan- 
ces of  wonderful  feats  of  strength  per- 
formed by  him  in  his  youthtul  days, 
•are  remembered  in  his  native  place 
and  the  vicinity  unto  this  time.  He 
died  much  lamented,  in  1774,  having 
had  eight  children,  only  three  of 
•whom  survived  him.  one  son  and  two 
dauffhters.  Elizabetn,the  eldest,  mar- 
Tied  Charles  Cushing,  Esq.  of  Boston, 
•who  was  at  the  time  of  his  marriase, 
aheriflf  of  the  county  of  Lincoln. 
laucy  married  William  Bowman, 
Esq.  father  of  the  late  Captain  Bow- 
man, who  behaved  with  much  gal- 
lantry at  the  battle  of  Bridgewa'ter, 
in  the  last  war. 

The  first  rudiments  of  Ipaming 
were  taught  Sumner  by  the  late 
Judge  William  Cushing,  who  was 
then  preceptor  of  the  publick  gram- 
mar school  in  Roxbury.  Under  such  a 
master  the  p.  nil  made  such  progress, 
as  to  induce  tne  fnends  of  the  family 
to  solicit  the  father  to  permit  his  son 
to  pursue  his  studies  at  Hsrvard 
University.  To  gain  this  point  was 
no  easy  task ;  the  hardy  yeoman  coii- 
siderea  that  happiness  and  success 
in  life  were  more  certainly  found  in 
agricultural  pursuits,  than  in  any* 
other  course,  nut  he  yielded  at  lengtn 
10  the  repeated  entreaties  of  his  son, 
and  to  those  who  indulged  ardent 
hopes  of  the  youth's  future  eminence, 
if  ne  could  obtain  a  classical  educa- 
tion. All  obstacles  being  surmount- 
ed, he  entered  the  college  in  1763,  and 
fak  reputation  while  there,  justified 


the  predictions  of  his  friends,  for  he 
^cfuated  with  a  distinguished  part 
m  the  commencement  exercises  of 
1767.  On  leaving  college,  he  took 
charge  of  the  school  at  which  he  had 
received  his  prepaiatory  education 
for  admission  to  the  University,  and 
continued  in  this  situation  for  two 
years.  This  employment,  followed 
only  for  a  few  years,  has  in  it  many 
advantages.  The  loss  of  time  to  a 
young  man  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  acquiring  accuracy  in  the 
classicks  he  has  read;  but  probably  in 
some  measure  forgotten,  and  in  ac* 
quiring  habits  of  attention,  regulari- 
ty, and  method  in  business.  He  ac- 
quires also  in  teaching  youths,  some 
acquaintance  with  human  nature  in 
its  spring-tide,  before  passions,  pre- 
judices and  pursuits  have  had  their 
influence  upon  the  heart  and  mind. 
This  knowledge  is  valuable  to  every 
one,  but  more~pnrticularly  so  to  one 
who  has  to  gain  his  support,  and 
form  his  reputation  in  the  profession 
of  the  law.  At  the  close  of  his  la- 
bours as  an  instructer,  he  entered  the 
ofiSce  of  Samuel  Quincy,  an  eminent 
barrister,  the  brother  of  Josi  ah  Quin- 
cy,  the  patriot,  statesman,  and  ora- 
tor, who  early  fell  a  victim  to  his  ar- 
duous exertions  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. In  1770,  Sumner  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  and  opened  his  office  in 
Roxbury.  The  people  found  him  in- 
telligent, and  worthy  of  confidence, 
and  his  business  in  the  profession 
soon  became  important  and  lucra- 
tive. In  the  year  1776,  a  period  of 
great  difficulties,  and  fearful  appre- 
hensions, he  was  chosen  a  member 
of  the  General  Coiirt,  and  continued 
to  represent  his  native  town  the  three 
following  years;  until  1760,  he  was 
elected  a  senator  for  the  county  of 
Norfolk,  which  office  he  filled  the 
two  succeeding^  years,  by  the  almost 
unanimous  choice  o£  his  constituents. 
In  the  Convention  of  1777,  for  agree- 
ing on  a  form  of  government,  he  held 
a  seat ;  hut  the  part  any  one  took  in 
that  body  is  now  nearly  forgotten,  as 
no  report  of  their  proceedings  was 
ever  made ;  and  the  newspapers  of 
that  day  mention  the  fact  of  a  con- 
vention', only  as  they  did  ordinary 
occurrences  in  the  legislature.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  convention 
which  was  cnlled^for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  1779,  the  first  plan  ofTewd,  not 
having  been  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  people.    He  was  again  sent 
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bvliis  fellow  citizens  to  aid  in  the  de- 
Uberationsof  the  Massachusetts  con- 
vention of  1789,  when  the  adoption 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  under  discussion.  The 
progress  of  civil  liberty  is  a  subject 
always  dear  to  an  enlightened  com- 
munity, and  to  every  one  who  has 
known  the  blessings  of  freedom,  and 
the  value  of  laws.  I  shall  therefore 
in  this  olacc  give  a  short  history  of 
these  Conventions,  particularly  as 
Judge  Sumner  was  a  member  of  all 
three  of  them,  and  was  a  conspicuous 
actor  in  all  the  political  eveotsof  that 
interesting  period.  This  account 
must  be  necessarily  brief,  and  merely 
chronological.  A  full  aevelopment 
of  the  motives  of  the  actors,  the  prin- 
ciples they  avowed,  the  manner  of 
their  delioeration,  and  the  powers 
and  learning  displayed  by  them,  on 
these  several  occasions,  would  be  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  my  work,  were 
my  materials  and  information  equal 
to  the  task. 

The  members  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
Executive  Council,  bein^  invested 
with  powers  at  their  election,  ii>  pur- 
suance of  a  resolve  of  that  body, 
passed  the  preceding  political  year, 
and  sent  to  the  people,  met  in  Con- 
vention, and  on  the  6th  of  March, 
1777,  published,  what  is  styled  the 
doines  of  "  the  General  Convention 
of  the  Commonwealth,  or  titate  of 
Massachusetts,"  declaring  the  same 
to  be  a  free  state.  After  a  preamble, 
reciting  all  their  grievances  as  colo- 
nies, and  also  reciting  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  published  July 
4,  1776,  the  convention  go  on  to  say 
that  "  the  ancient  government  of  this 
colony  being  thus  totally  dissolved, 
and  the  people  driven  into  a  state  oi^ 
nature,  it  becomes  their  indispensa- 
ble duty,  and  what  self  preservation 
requires,  to  declare  themselves  inde- 
pendent of  Great  Britain,  and  to  es- 
tabUi*h  such  a  constitution  and  form 
of  civil  government,  as  to  them  ap- 
pears best  calculated  to  promote  iheir 
Sreatest  possible  happmess."  This 
raft  of  a  constitution,  discovered 
some  marks  of  talents  and  political 
information ;  but  as  a  whole,  is  rather 
crude.  It  was  sent  to  the  people  for 
their  approbation,  but  it  was  instant- 
ly attacKed  by  some  of  the  most  en- 
lightened statesmen  in  the  common- 
wealth, and  was  so  thorouchly  in- 
vestigated by  the  people  of  Essex  in 


their  '*  Result"  that  it  was  rejected 
by  most  of  those,  who  in  their  eager- 
ness for  havinff  some  constitution, 
had  been  fnendly  to  it  at  first.  This 
attempt  having  failed,  the  legislature 
passed  a  resolve  to  call  a  convention 
of  delegates,  whose  sole  business 
should  be,  to  make  a  constitution  for 
the  commonwealth.  This  resolve 
was  dated  June  17, 1779.  This  delay 
in  forming  a  constitution,  gave  the 
people  two  years  and  more  to  turn 
their  thoughts  to  this  subject,  and  get 
all  the  informatwn  which  could  oe 
found.  The  convention  met  at  Cam- 
bridge on  the  first  day  of  September, 
1779,  but  finding  that  several  towns 
were  not  represented  in  that  body, 
no  precepts  having  been  issued  to 
them  for  a  choice  of  delegates,  the 
conventk>n  at^joumed  on  the  7ih  of 
same  month,  to  meet  again  at  the 
same  place  on  the  28th  Jay  of  Octo- 
ber following.  At  this  time  the  con- 
vention came  together,  and  continued 
in  session  until  (he  }2th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  then  adijourned  to  meet  in 
Boston  on  the  6th  of  January,  1780; 
but  on  the  6th,  when  they  were  to  set 
in  Boston,  the  weather  was  so  cold 
and  stormy,  and  the  snow  so  deep^ 
that  on  the  27ih  of  the  same  month, 
sixty  members  only  were  present,  ana 
not  a  single  quesuon  beyond  that  of 
order  or  adiournment  had  been  dis- 
cussed. The  next  day,  being  tired  of 
delay,  the  members  present  ordered 
that  the  business  should  proceed. 
This  session  was  protracted  until  the 
2d  day  of  March,  and  then  the  con- 
vention adjourned,  to  meet  in  June. 
Previous  to  this  a<i[joumment,  the 
convention  resolved,  "that  the  towns 
and  plantations  of  this  state  have  a 
right  to  choose  other  delegates,  in- 
stead of  the  present  members,  to 
meet  in  the  convention  on  the  first 
Wednesday  of  June  next,  if  they  see 
fit."  The  convention  met  on  the  7th 
of  June,  and  continued  in  session 
until  the  17th  of  the  same  month. 
The  first  dralt^  of  this  constitution, 
as  ofiered  for  discussion,  was  said  to 
be  much  better  than  it  was  when 
altered  to  suit  the  majority  of  the 
convention.  The  first  talents  in  the 
commonwealth  were  assembled  on 
this  occasion,  and  the  debates  were 
free,  spirited  and  dignified ;  but  there 
is  not  a  trace  of  them  left,  except  a 
few  recollections  in  the  decayed  me- 
mories of  the  remaining  statesmen 
who  formed  that  body.   The  subject 


of  this  sketch  was  also  a  member  of 


the  convention  in  Massachusetts, 
called  for  discussing  the  constitution 
for  the  general  government,  which 
had  been  sent  to  the  severiu  states 
for  their  adoption.  This  was  a  great 
question,  "iraught  with  the  fate  of 
Rome."  Profound  lawyers,  able  po- 
liticians, and  eloquent  orators  were 
sent  by  the  people  to  this  body,  to 
deliberate  and  decide.  The  prosperi- 
ty, the  dignity,  and  strength  of  the 
nation  were  involved  in  it.  To  unite, 
was  ccTisidered  by  all  to  be  necessa- 
ry, but  on  what  terms,  it  was  as  dif- 
ficult as  important  to  settle.  The 
rights  of  all  must  be  secured,  the 
honour  and  prosperity  of  the  nation 
consulted,  the  interests  of  every  sec- 
tion of  tile  country  were  to  be  re- 
garded; jarring  claims  were  to  be 
adjusted,  and  discordant  feelings  to 
be  reconciled.  All  agreed  that  the 
old  confederation  was  insufficient, 
but  many  .were  fearful  of  trustinf  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
caress  and  the  executive ;  thev  remem- 
bered the  abuse  of  it  in  otners,  and 
dreaded  the  improper  use  of  it  even 
from  those  chosen  by  themselves. 
To  remain  separate  and  independent 
sovereignties,  would  be  losmg  half 
the  advantages  of  independence.  In 
this  conflict  of  feeling;  this  contra- 
riety of  opinion,  every  talent  was  in 
requisition. 

These  ^eat  assemblages  of  learn- 
ed and  wise  men,  three  or  four  times 
in  a  century,  are  of  use  in  many 
points  of  view.  By  them  political 
errours  and  abuses  are  corrected ;  and 
by  them  too  we  form  a  pretty  good 
scale  to  measure  the  intellectual  ca- 
pacities of  leading  men.  "Theer- 
•rours  of  the  market,"  to  use  a  phrase 
of  lord  Bacon's,  if  we  would  be  jiist, 
require  a  most  watchful  attention. 
In  times  of  composure  and  quiet, 
many  men  of  stcrhnff  merit  are  kept 
in  the  back  ground,  while  others  with 
half  their  powers  are  nursed  and 
fondled  into  consequence.  Matters 
of  high  importance  to  the  communi- 
ty, involving  first  principles,  discus- 
sed when  there  is  no  alarming  exi- 
gency, offer  a  noble  field  for  "the 
strife  of  mighty  minds."  It  requires 
a  powerful  grasp  of  thought  to  dis- 
cuss, and  the  learning  of  ages  to 
illustrate,  principles  arising  from  mo- 
ral and  political  relations,  amoni;  a 
^ee  and  enlightened  people.    In  such 


a  rivalry,  great  men  find  their  true 
elevation,  and  vanity  and  ignorance, 
if  they  be  not  incorrigible,  are  beaten 
into  a  just  appreciation  of  their  own 
worth.  But  if  they  do  not  find  their 
level,  thepubllck  are  set  right  in  their 
opimons  concerning  individual  merit, 
and  therefore  much  is  gained. 

In  June,  1782,  Sumner  was  chosen 
a  member  of  congress  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Massachusetts,  m  the  room 
of  Timothy  Danielson,  who  resigned 
his  seat;  but  subsequent  events  pre- 
vented his  ever  taking  a  seat  in  that 
body.  In  August,  1782,  he  was  made 
associate  judge  ot  the  supreme  judi- 
cial court.  This  distinction  was 
thought  by  all  to  be  merited.  He 
was  young,  but  thepublick  had  confi- 
dence in  his  integrity  and  ability,  and 
the  court  considered  him  an  acquisi- 
tion. This  appointment  was  made 
but  a  short  time  after  the  state  con- 
stitution had  gone  into  operation,  and 
while  the  wounds  of  our  country 
were  green,  and  the  sounds  of  war 
had  not  boen  hushed  on  our  shores, 
and  every  thing  was  in  an  unsettled 
state.  After  the  turbulence  of  the 
conflict  had  subsided,  the  loss  of 
blood  and  treasure  were  severely  felt. 
The  paper  currencies,  which  had  been 
floated  along  by  hope  and  credulity, 
and  buoyed  up  by  a  spirit  of  patriot- 
ism, had  sunk  in  value,  until  they 
were  become  "  worthless  as  the 
weeds  which  rot  on  Lethe's  wharf." 
All  confidence  had  fled,  and  the 
war-worn  soldier  reluctantly  yielded 
to  the  course  of  law,  which  took 
from  him  his  last  penny,  and  left  his 
family  outcasts  and  beggars.  Most 
men  are  short-sighted,.,  and  are  more 
aflected  by  a  present  evil,  than  by 
any  expected  good,  which  may  be 
long  in  coming.  Symptoms  of  dis- 
affection^  and  acts  of  turbulence  were 
witnessed  in  every  part  of  the  com- 
monwealth. The  government  were 
not  prompt  in  avenging  the  insults 
offered  to  the  majesty  of  the  laws, 
but  used  palliatives,  and  acted  with 
indecision,  nntil  rebellion  was  open 
and  direct. 

It  is  true  that  al!  that  opposition, 
which  arrayed  itself  in  arms,  was 
put  down  in  one  campaign  ;  yet  there 
was  a  still,  secret,  but  by  no  means 
contemptible  power,  constantly  in 
action,  which  it  was  difficult  to  reach, 
and  almost  impossible  to  destroy, 
for  it  breathed  itself  in  accents  short 
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of  treason,  and  could  not  be  silenced 
oy  fear,  nor  appeased  by  promises. 
6iie  of  the  forms  of  this  disaffection 
was  shown  in  violent  attacks  on  the 
common  law,  and  on  its  supporters 
and  agents.  Voices  were  raised  in 
various  quarters  against  this  proud 
system  of  common  sense,  and  en- 
lightened reason;  and  many,  not 
contented  with  the  right  of  softening 
Its  features,  and  adapting  them  to 
our  manners,  habits,  and  wishes  by 
statutarv  provisions,  were  for  abol- 
ishing tnis  venerable  structure  at 
once.  The  judges  at  such  a  period 
must  have  had  a  hard  and  painful 
task  to  perform  in  discharging  their 
duty.  They,  however,  not  only  pro- 
ceeded with  discretion  and  humanity, 
but  also  with  that  fearlessness  of 
consequences  which  discharges  its 
duty,  and  leaves  the  event  to  heaven. 
To  the  firmness  and  independence  of 
otir  judiciary,  we  are  nmch  indebted 
for  the  suppression  of  faction,  and 
the  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
in  the  government  which  soon  fol- 
lowed tnese  civil  commotions.  It  is 
one  strong  proof  of  the  wisdom  of 
those  who  brought  about  the  revolu- 
tion, that  they  mstantly  constituted. 
as  far  as  they  could,  an  enlightened 
judiciary.  Soon  after  the  assump- 
tion of  ffovemment  in  Massaciiu- 
setts,  which  was  administered  ac- 
cording to  the  charter  of  William 
and  Mary,  upon  the  advice  of  the 
continental  congress,  an  act  was 
passed  by  the  legislature,  removing 
judicial  and  other  officers.  Peter 
Oliver,  Poster  Hutchinson,  Edmund 
Trowbridffe,  William  Cushinff,  and 
William  Brown  were  removed,  and 
John  Adams,  William  Gushing,  Jede- 
diah  Poster,  Nathaniel  Peasley  Sar- 
gent, and  James  Sullivan  were  ap- 
pointed judges  of  the  supreme  court. 
Sargent  did  not  then  accrpt,  and 
Adams  never  took  his  seat  as  chief 
histice,  but  resigned  in  1777.  His 
political  duties  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  be  so  much  from  home, 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  serve 
the  commonwealth  m  this  capacity. 
When  Poster  died,  Sumner  was  ap- 
pointed to  fill  his  place,  and  continued 
on  the  bench  until  1797,  when  he  was 
called  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow 
eitizons  to  the  chair  of  chief  magis- 
trate. He  was  also  elected  the  two 
following  year&  but  did  not  act  in 
that  capacity  the  Just  year,  for  he 


was  languishing  on  a  bed  of  sickness 
at  the  meeting  of  the  General  Court, 
at  the  commencement  of  the  political 
year,  1799 ;  but  being  declared  elect* 
ed,  and  having  accepted  the  trust, 
the  lemslature  were  anxious  that  he 
should  be  qualified  before  his  decease, 
all  hopes  of  his  recovery  being  now 
given  up ;  for  they  had  some  consti- 
tutional scruples  about  the  right  ol 
the  lieutenant  govemour  to  act  as 
chief  magistrate  after  thedeaih  of  the 

govemour,  unless  the  oath  of  office 
ad  been  previously  administered. 
This  ceremony  took  place  in  the  bed- 
chamberof  the  dyin^  eovemour,  who 
was  willing  to  yield  his  last  breath 
in  tne  cause  of  nis  duty.  He  closed 
his  life  on  the  7th  day  of  June,  1799, 
in  the  fifty-third  year  of  his  age.  No 
death,  except  Washington's,  was  ever 
more  deeply  deplored  in  Massachu- 
setts. His  honour,  lieutenant  gover- 
nour  Gill,  as  soon  as  his  death  was 
known  to  him,  announced  it  to  the 
legislature  by  the  following  message : 

"  GeiUlenun  qf  the  Senate  and  Gtn- 
tlepun  qf  Ute  Houm  qf  Represen- 
tatives, 

**  It  is  with  the  deepest  sorrow  that 
I  communicate  the  melancholy  event 
of  the  death  of  his  late  Excellency, 
Increase  Sumner,  Esq. which  happen- 
ed this  day,  about  11  o'clock.  I  am 
ready  to  attend  to  the  executive  busi- 
ness of  tho  commonwealth,  agreea- 
bly to  the  provision  of  the  constitu- 
tion ;  and  shall  also  be  ready  to  unite 
with  you,  in  our  respects  to  the  re- 
mains of  so  worthy  and  valuable  a 
chief  magistrate." 

A  committee  of  the  legislature  was 
appointed  to  superintend  the  funeral 
ODsequies  of  the  deceased,  which 
took  place  on  the  12th  of  June,  and 
were  the  most  solemn  and  splendid 
ever  witnessed  in  the  commonwealth. 
All  classes  of  citizens  mingled  their 
sympathies  on  this  mournful  occa- 
sion ;  and  badges  of  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  deceased  were  gene- 
rally worn  for  forty  days.  On  the 
17th,  the  lieutenant  govemour  made 
his  speech  to  the  legislature,  and 
mentioned  the  afllicting  dispensation 
of  Providence,  in  terms  of  affection 
and  respect. 

The  answers  from  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives,  have  much 
feeling  and  delicacy  in  them.  The 
following  is  the  answer  cf  lit-.  House. 
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"  We,  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tiyea,  sincerely  sympathixe  wiih  your 
honour,  in  tbe  ^rief  occasioned  by 
tbe  death  of  our  late  excellent  chief 
magistrate.  In  adverting  to  this  me- 
lancholy event,  we  cannot  refrain 
from  pausing,  and  dwelling  for  a 
moment  on  t^ose  qualities  of  the  de- 
ceased, which  so  remarkably  endear- 
ed him  to  his  fellow  citizens.  In  him 
were  singularly  united  all  those  vir- 
tues which  conciUate  aflbction,  and 
command  respect.  To  an  uncom- 
mon mildness  of  temper,  and  a  dis- 
position to  promote  the  happiness  of 
aU,  were  jomed  unshaken  nrmness, 
and  an  unyieldinfi;  sense  of  duty, 
^is  knowledge  ana  discernment  ena- 
bled, and  his  regard  for  the  publick 
good  prompted  him  to  make  the  most 
'udicious  appointments.  A  correct 
and  enlightened  understanding,  and 
9.  long  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 

aualified  him  to  form  just  opinions  of 
le  expediency  and  constitutionality 
of  sucn  legislative  acts  as  were  sub- 
mitted to  his  consideration.  The 
whole  tenor  of  bis  life  evinced  the 
sincerity  of  his  piety,  and  his  unaf- 
fected patriotism.  Surely  the  death 
of  such  a  magistrate,  and  at  such  a 
crisis,  must  be  considered  as  a  most 
serious  publick  calamity ;  and  if  the 
•rdent  prayers  of  his  fellow  citizens 
could  have  prolonged  his  most  valua- 
ble life,  long,  very  long,  would  he 
have  continued  a  blessing,  and  an 
ornament  to  his  country.  Nor  will 
bis  death  be  lamented  by  the  citizens 
of  this  state  alone ;  the  niends  of  the 
federal  government  throughout  the 
union,  will  deeply  regret  toe  loss  of 
a  man,  who  in  discharging  the  im- 
portant duties  of  his  high  office,  gave, 
on  every  proper  occasion,  his  decided 
support  to  the  measures  of  that  go- 
vernment." 

The  reverend  clergy,  and  the  fourth 
of  July  orators  for  that  year,  seemed 
to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  testi- 
monies of  respect  for  his  character ; 
and  tbe  poets  of  the  day  bewailed  his 
death  in  numerous  elegies.  But  tbe 
language  of  grief  is  seldom  clear 
and  discriminating;  the  eulocy  and 
the  dirge  are  generally  found  to  be 
better  proofs  of  aflection,  than  accu- 
rate details  of  incidents,  or  correct 
descriptions  of  genius  or  virtues. 
The  heart  may  retain  its  warmth, 
while  tlie  hand  is  tracing  the  linea- 


ments of  character,  but  the  SQrrow* 
of  the  soul  must  be  assuaged  before 
tbe  portrait  can  be  dnishcd  to  the  U£b. 
In  every  situation  in  which  he  was 
called  ho  act,  and  they  were  numex- 
ous,  he  was  a  popular  m^,  without 
the  least  trait  of  a  demagogue  iu  his 
composition.  His  was  ^  that  popu« 
lariiy  which  follows,  aqd  not  that 
which  is  run  after."  In  the  aualysia 
of  his  mind  there  is  not  to  be  fouqd 
one  extrordinary  power,  qor  qd« 
mean  quality.  It  was  the  harmony 
of  the  mental  and  moral  relaliona, 
that  gave  strength,  elevation  ana 
loveliness  to  the  whole  of  his  char« 
acter.  In  the  cluster  of  his  virtues 
there  is  no  withered  fruit ;  with  him 
there  was  no  reverse  of  the  medal — 
all  the  traces  on  it  were  seen  at  once, 
full  and  fair.  In  weighing  his  merits 
there  is  no  counterbalance  of  ex- 
cellences and  defects;  no  contrast 
of  bright  and  dark  spots,  of  atenl 
wastes  and  luxuriant  fieldai,  of  burn- 
ing passions  and  chilling  apathies, 
but  one  smooth  and  green  surface  of 
extended  plain,  of  gradual  risings,  or 
gentle  descents.  In  him,  thought^ 
feeling,  intention,  and  action  werQ 
constantly  in  unison.  Such  a  man 
is  rarely  found ;  but  when  the  com- 
munity are  sure  of  possessinff  a  ch«r 
racter  like  this,  however  dull  ths 
world  may  seem,  and  however  re- 
gardless apparently  it  may  be  to  its 
true  interests  generally,  it  never,  in 
the  worst  of  times,  hesitates  to  lavish 
confidence,  respect,  and  homage  on 
those  who  are  the  staple  of  its  mtel- 
lectual  pleasures,  and  the  crown  of 
its  political  honours.  His  early  ele- 
vation to  the  bench  is  an  unanswer- 
able proof  that  be  was  held  is  high 
estimation  for  his  good  sense  and 
honesty  as  a  lawyer.  As  a  judge,  he 
was  clear-headed,  firm,  ana  accessi- 
ble, and  discovered  dignity  and  ur- 
banity in  all  the  forms  of  business,  for 
he  knew  that  to  give  a  true  eflect  to 
judicial  proceedings,  and  leeal  opin- 
ions, it  was  necessary  that  toe  mmis- 
ters  of  justice  should  have  the  cour- 
tesies of  wisdom,  as  well  as  her  sta- 
bility, discrimination,  and  integrity. 
There  are  man;r  tfaings  in  our  insti- 
tutions, of  which  we  do  not  justly 
appreciate  the  value  whOo  we  enjoy 
them,  for  we  have  never  lHio»»'i,  or 
have  forgotten  what  they  cost  tbipss 
who  wr>nt  before  us.  The  following 
extract  from  one  of  his  charges  to 


(be  grand  jury,  will  show  how  he 
felt  and  reasoned  upon  a  subject  of 
Tital  importance  to  Che  pubiickl 
"There  is  but  one  subject  more, 

gentlemen,  tbat  X  shall  call  your  at- 
mtion  to,  and  that  is  a  subject  of 
the  highest  importance  to  us  as  a 
people.  I  mean  the  support  of  schools 
and  school- masters  accorcfing  to  law. 
Our  venerable  ancestors  were  early 
impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  t  n- 
portance  of  education  to  the  rising 
generation.  No  sooner  had  they  got 
tooting  in  this  inhospitable  land,  even 
while  struggling  with  poverty  and 
want  on  the  one  hand  and  a  savage 
foe  on  the  other,  than  they  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  proper  education 
of  their  children,  foreseeing  that  the 
prosperity  of  their  then  infant  settle- 
ment depended  upon  it ;  and  if  a  mat- 
ter of  such  moment  was  neglected, 
their  posterity  would  soon  become 
as  illiterate  and  uninformed  as  the 
oatives  they  were  contending  with ; 
and  shall  I  presume  that  we,  their 
posterity,  will  suffer  an  institution  so 
wise — so  important  to  society,  to  lie 
neglected  ?  If  such  inhabitants  did 
but  consider  the  importance  of  educa- 
tion to  the  pubiick,  as  well  as  to  their 
children,  tney  would  exert  them- 
selves to  carry  the  laws  relating 
thereto  into  full  execution ;  for  how 
an  a  republican  government  be  main- 
tained but  by  the  learning,  virtue,  pub- 
lick  spirit,  and  knowledo;e  of  its  citi- 
zens. If  therefore  you  know  of  any 
towns  in  this  county,  which  by  law 
are  obliged  to  support  school  masters, 
and  are  so  lost  to  themselves  and  the 
rising  generation  as  to  neelect  it,  you 
have  it  in  charge  from  tbe  court  to 
present  them.  These,  with  all  other 
nigh  crimes  and  misdemeanours  done 
and  committed  within  the  body  of 
this  county,  will  employ  your  dili- 
gent attention  and  inquiry. 

*'  What  remains  then,  Gentlemen, 
to  make  us  the  happiest  people  on  the 
globe,  favoured  as  we  are  with  the 
wisest  and  the  freest  constitutions  of 
«ivil  ffovernmcni;  encircled  as  we 
are  with  the  blessings  of  peace, 
health,  and  plenty;  but  that  we  carry 
into  private  life  those  principles  of 
reverence  for  the  Supreme  Governour 
of  the  world;    and  that  industry, 

{mblick  spirit,  frnsality,  and  benevo- 
ence,  iimich  will  not  fail  to  ensure 
the  continuance  of  those  blessings. 
Let  every  one,  tkeo,  in  his  station, 
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cultivaiti  those  virtues,  and  we  shouli 
soon  find  that  crimes  in  society  would 
become  less  in  number  and  m  mag- 
nitude :  and  that  society  was  rapidly 


advancing  to  its  highest  state  of  per- 
fection. Thus  we  shall  have  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  reflecting  that  we  have 
discharged  our  duty,  by  contributing 
all  in  our  power  to  the  general  wet- 
fai%,  which  is  best  promoted  by  the 
practice  of  that  righteousness,  which 
always  did,  and  which  always  will 
exalt  and  dignify  the  character  of  a 
nation.  We  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  a  country  where  our  nghts  are 
fully  understood,  and  freely  enjoyed; 
and  America  ibrnishes  one,  among 
the  few  instances  where  the  bless- 
ings of  civil  liberty,  and  the  rights  of 
mankind  have  been  the  primarr/  oh- 
jecU  of  their  political  institutions; 
m  which  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
equally  protected;  where  the  weak 
are  defended  against  the  usurpations 
of  the  violent ;  where  the  rights  of 
conscience  are  freely  enjoy^;  and 
where  merit  and  abilities  can  be  the 
only  claim  to  the  favour  of  the  pub- 
lick.  May  we  not,  then,  pronounce 
that  man  destitute  of  the  true  pnnci- 

Eles  of  liberty,  and  unworthy  the 
lessings  of  society,  who  does  not  at 
all  times  lend  his  aid  to  maintain  and 
support  a  government,  on  the  pre- 
servation and  due  administration  of 
which  depends  his  own  political  as 
well  as  private  happiness.  It  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  supporting  a  free 
government,  unless  it  be  by  the  virtue 
pubiick  spirit,  and  aflfection  of  its 
members.  Governments  of  other  de- 
scriptions may  be  supported  by  the 
intrigues  of  officers  and  magistrateay 
and  by  the  terrour  of  arms,  but  that 
which  owes  its  existence  to  the  will 
of  the  people,  must  derive  its  support 
from  the  same  source ;  hence  it  be- 
comes the  duty  as  well  us  the  inter- 
ests of  every  citizen  to  aid  the  ma- 
gistrate in  tne  faithful  discharge  of 
his  office,  without  which  the  Uwa, 
or  in  other  words  the  will  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  cannot  be  car- 
ried into  effect,  without  which  the  go* 
vernment  will  be  but  a  name;  a  use* 
less  burden  on  the  people." 

He  was  taken  from  the  bench  al- 
most against  lus  consent,  to  be  made 
chief  magistrate.  The  country  ntthat 
time,  notwithstanding  all  the  depre- 
dations upon  our  commerce,  was 
prosperous;  but  the  people  were  full 
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of  apprehensions  for  the  future.  We 
were  robbed  of  our  property ;  but  this 
was  but  a  small  part  of  the  evil  we 
suffered  from  the  French  revolution ; 
the  moral  and  political  poison  con- 
cocted and  shea  abroad  bv  this  crush 
of  ancient  systems  was  then  extend- 
injgf  to  the  core  of  every  valuable  in- 
stitution in  Europe  and  America. 
Thrones  were  shaken,  and  altars 
profaned,  and  "  the  spasms  of  infiiri- 
ated  man"  were  reaching  the  maf^rick 
circle  of  domestick  happiness,  which, 
with  other  blessings,  had  in  a  good 
measure  grown  out  of  the  Christian 
religion.  At  such  a  period,  it  was 
more  than  ever  necessary  to  have  at 
the  head  of  the  commonwealth  a 
mari,  whose  virtues  in  private  life 
were  unassailable,  and  whose  general 
reputation  placed  him  out  of  the  reach 
of  slander.  Such  a  man  was  found  in 
Increase  Sumner — the  most  difficult 
of  all  men  to  oppose  with  success  in 
such  a  population  as  that  of  Massa- 
chusetts. H  s  political  enemies  could 
not  say  that  he  was  light  and  versa- 
tile, for  his  whole  character  was  of  a 
sober  and  CTave  cast.  He  could  not 
be  objected  to  on  account  of  age  and 
infirmities,  for  he  was  then  in  the 
prime  and  vigour  of  life.  The  humble 
could  not  charge  him  with  haughti- 
ness and  pride,  for  he  was  polite  and 
accessible  to  all  classes  of  his  fellow 
citizens;  and  the  proud  could  not 
hate  him  for  his  familiarity,  for  he 
never  compromised  or  forgot  his  dig- 
nity in  any  place  or  circle.  No  man 
could  say  that  he  was  ever  hard- 
hearted and  avaricious,  for  he  had  op- 
pressed no  one.  The  jealous  could 
not  charge  him  with  ambition,  for 
he  made  no  effort  for  publick  honours 
or  offices.  The  bigot  could  not  say 
that  he  was  wanting  in  solemnity 
and  religion,  for  he  was  a  professor 
of  religion  from  his  youth  upwards. 
The  liberal  cuuld  not  say  that  he  was 
a  bigot,  for  his  creed,  and  what  was 
better,  his  life  was  full  of  kindness 
and  forgiveness ;  and  those  who  love 
to  find  fault  without  a  cause,  when- 
ever they  have  an  opportunity,  might 
have  exerted  themselves  in  vain  to 
have  discovered  any  thing  which 
eould  be  considered  an  errour  in 
"blood  or  judgement." 

In  his  office  of  chief  magistrate, 
bo  displayed  the  same  carefci  atten- 
tion to  duty  as  he  had  done  in  other 
•tuations.    He  was  not  a  mihtary 


man  by  title  or  study,  until  he  was 
made  commander-in-chief,  but  rea- 
soning as  a  wise  man,  he  always 
considered  the  militia  in  a  republican 
government  "as  the  cheap  defence 
of  nations" — ^as  the  only  efficient 
protection  to  a  country  extending 
over  such  an  immense  territory.  Im- 
pressed with  this  belief,  he  was  at- 
tentive to  the  military  department, 
which  had  not  been  cherished  with 
any  particular  fondness  by  any  of 
his  predecessors  in  office.  He  took 
salutary  advice  on  this  subject,  and 
used  his  exertions^  which  were  suc- 
cessful, in  incretising  the  number  of 
arsenals  in  the  commonwealth,  and 
in  augmenting  the  munitions  of  war. 
His  administration  commenced  at 
a  period  when  the  elements  of  our 

fiolitical  establishments  were  severe- 
y  tested.  There  was  no  received 
standard  of  publick  opinion  for  mea- 
sures any  more  than  for  men.  The 
idolaters  of  the  old  systems  cla- 
moured at  the  slightest  innovation, 
and  the  innovators  were  pushing  on 
with  zeal  to  destroy  the  ancient  land- 
marks. In  this  political  effervescence 
he  held  an  unwavering  course.  Be- 
lieving that  the  general  government 
was  founded  upon  the  best  views  of 
the  dispositions  of  the  people,  and  of 
the  nature  of  their  institutions,  he 
heartily  supported  its  policy,  not 
thinking  that  a  few  mistakes  gave 
him  a  right  to  complain  of  (he  course 
pursued.  When  others  were  fearful 
that  the  great  political  fabrick  which 
had  been  reared  amid  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  world,  was  about  to 
crumble  into  dust,  his  faith  in  its  per- 
manency was^unshaken.  He  saw 
in  the  confusion  of  conflicting  opin- 
ions the  progress  of  that  intelHgence 
and  good  sense  which  is  the  only 
rock  of  adamant  on  which  a  repub- 
lick  can  safely  be  built.  The  repub- 
lick  of  Prance  had  been  erected  in  a 
fererish  dream  of  liberty,  on  the 
sandy  foundation  of  philosophical 
theories,  without  regard  to  the  feel- 
ings, manners  and  habits  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  was  at  this  moment  sinking 
under  the  weight  of  military  despo- 
tism. The  fate  of  this  rep*iblick 
seemed  a  warning  voice  to  others,, 
and  fears  were  fell  by  good  and  wise 
men  that  we  too  were  verging  to- 
wards destruclioi^.  The  coolness, 
and  firmness  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
and  his  confidence  in  the  general  go- 
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vernment,  did  much  to  strensihen 
and  support  it.    He  was  well  oc- 

3uainteu  with  the  illustrious  indivi- 
ual  who  was  at  that  time  President 
of  the  United  States,  for  he  had  been 
associated  with  him  in  politics,  loved 
him  as  a  friend,  respected  him  as  a 
statesman,  and  followed  him  in  his 
track  of  glory  with  unequivocal  con- 
fidence, and  undisguised  admiration. 
Sumner  always  retained  a  love  for 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  was 
a  substantial  practical  farmer,  who 
set  an  example  of  ffood  husbandry  to 
his  neighbours.  His  lands  were  ex- 
tensive, and  he  furnished  employ- 
ment to  many  labourers.  This  fond- 
ness for  agncuiture  was  not  then, 
as  it  now  is,  generally  cherisbecl 
by  the  most  distinguished  characters 
of  the  commonwealth.  Commerce, 
and  the  professions  absorbed  the 
whole  time  of  those  engaged  in  these 
pursuits ;  but  within  a  few  years  past, 
merchants,  lawyers,  phvsicians,  ana 
divines  have  cultivated  a  taste  for 
farming,  and  made  great  oxeriions 
to  excite  a  spirit  of  industry  and  en- 
terprise among  the  yeomen  of  our 
country.  With  us.  a  few  years  ago, 
it  was  scarcely  thought  a  matter 
worthy  the  attention  of  a  man  of 
science  and  taste  to  attempt  to  make 
two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  only 
one  grew  before,  or  by  new  methods 
of  ft^ing,  to  make  a  bullock  grow 
from  an  ordinary  to  an  uncommon 
size.  This  was  left  entirely  to  those 
whose  every-day  bushiess  it  was  to 
plough  and  to  sow.  Experience,  as 
It  was  called,  was  ainong  them  the 
sole  guide,  and  this  term  meant 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of 
careless,  unphilosophical  methods  of 
farming.  Errours  and  prejudices  held 
their  course  asainst  all  reasoning, 
until  the  scientifick  and  opulent  broke 
the  thraldom  by  successful  experi- 
ments, repeated,  promulgated  and 
explained  so  often,  that  common 
sense,  or  rather  common  prejudice, 
could  no  longer  resist  the  evidences 
in  favour  of  a  change.  Sumner  had 
always  an  unwavenng  confidence  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  this  country, 
but  he  knew  it  must  be  ensured  by 
those  means  which  required  time. 

Eatience  and  sagacity  to  use ;  and 
ad  he  lived  until  this  day,  he  would 
have  seen  hit*  expectations  of  agricul- 
tural improvements  In  some  measure 
realizt  J,  his  hA'^i'  in  the  solidity  of 


our  national  government  confirmed, 
and  would  have  rejoiced  in  the  gen- 
eral diffusion  of  knowledge  among 
all  ranks  of  people.  The  patriot's 
bosom  is  always  warm  with  ardent 
hopes  for  the  prosperity  of  his  coun- 
try:  "unborn  ages  crowd  upon  his 
soul,"  not  mih  the  gloomy  forebod- 
ings of  degeneracy  and  corruption, 
but  With  delightful  visions  of  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge,  of  the  in- 
crease of  pure  morality,  and  of  the 
happiness  of  man.  It  is  neither  wise 
nor  brave  to  indulge  in  reveries  of 
despair ;  and  that  man  is  either  feeble, 
selnsh,  or  vain,  who  imafiqes  that 
when  he  dies  all  virtue  and  national 
prosperity  will  die  with  him.  That 
often  repeated  ejaculation  of  the  dy- 
ing statesman,  "Oh  my  country," 
is  either  a  proof  of  the  weakness  of 
the  human  mind  in  the  hour  of  dis- 
solution, or  a  libel  by  their  friends  on 
the  fame  of  the  dead.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject of  as  much  rational  pride  to  be- 
lieve that  we  shall  be  the  progenitors 
of  a  worthy  race,  who  will  honour 
their  day  and  generaiionj  as  is  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  hneally  de- 
scended from  a  virtuous  stock. 

Sumner  was  married  on  the  30th 
of  September.  1779,  to  a  daughter  of 
William  Hysiopj  Es^.  of  Brook  line, 
formerly  a  distinguished  merchant 
in  Boston,  and  by  her  he  bad  a  son 
and  two  daughters,  who  arc  now 
living.  Mrs.  Sumner  survived  her 
husband  ten  years,  and  died  in  the 
year  1809,  in  Boston,  whither  8he 
nad  removed  from  Roxbury  in  1806. 

His  person  was  attractive  and 
commanding — tall,  stout,  and  mus- 
cular ;  his  complexion  and  hair  were 
light,  and  his  eyes  blue.  His  coun- 
tenance was  remarkable  for  compo- 
sure and  benignity,  and  was  often 
lighted  up  with  a  smile  of  peculiar 
sweetness.  Many  a  young  practi- 
tioner at  the  bar  has  borne  testimony 
to  the  pleasure  and  relief  he  filt, 
when  he  was  addressing  the  court  in 
fear  and  trembling,  in  catching  the 
kind  looks  of  Judge  Sumner.  They 
were  looks  of  encouraarement  ond 
protection,  which  never  disappointed 
the  youthful  advocate.  Such  cour- 
tesies are  remembered  with  grotjtude 
and  admiration,  while  the  cold  and 
severe  gaze,  and  the  shorn  reply  of 
authority,  which  perhnps  blnsttd  the 
early  efl'ortp  of  a  delicate  mind,  are 
fpco'llected  with  :'„?cr  :pf  n.t  md  con- 
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fellow  citizens  delighted  to  honom 
him  while  living,  and  sincerely 
moarned  him  when  dead.  Intellect, 
virtue,  and  urbanity  united,  form 
a  spell  which  seldom  fails  to  con- 
trol the  turbulent  and  malicioui, 
and  to  charm  the  peaceable  and  the 


tempt.  This  amenity  of  manners, 
which  flowed  from  goodness  of  neart, 
was  not  occasional  and  rare  with 
him,  but  constantly  enterea  into 
every  social  relation,  publick  cr  pri- 
vate. It  conciliated  the  afiections  of 
the  people  when  he  was  young,  and 
secured  them  through  his  life.    His 

Epitaph  on  the  monument  of  Governour  Sumner ;  by  the  author  of  Un 
foregoing  memoir. 

Here  repose  the  remains  of 

INCREASE    SUMNER. 

[He  was] 
Born  at  Roxbury,  November  87th,  Hi^*, 

[AndJ 

Died  at  the  same  place,  June  7th,  1799, 

[In  the  &3d  year  of  his  age.} 

He  was  for  some  time  a  practitioner  at  the  bar ; 

And  for  fifteen  years  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Judicial  Gouitt 

Was  thrice  elected  Governour  of  Massachusetts, 

In  which  oflce  he  died 

As  a  Lawyer,  he  was  faithful  and  able : 

As  a  Judge,  patient,  impartial,  and  decisive; 

As  a  Chief  Magistrate,  accessible,  frank,  and  independent 

In  private  life,  he  was  afieciionate  and  mild ; 
In  publick  life,  he  was  dignified  and  firm. 

Party  feuds  were  allayed  by  the  correctness  of  his  condnct, 
Calumny  was  silenced  by  the  weight  of  his  \irtTies; 
And  rancour  softened  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners. 

In  the  vigour  of  intellectual  attainments 

And  in  the  midst  of  usefulness. 

He  was  called  by  Divine  Providence 

To  rest  with  his  fathers : 

And  went  down,  to  the  chambers  of  Death, 

In  the  fUU  belief  that  the  grave 

Is  the  pathway  to  future  existence. 

As  in  life  he  secured  the  suffrages  of  the  free, 

And  was  blessed  with  the  approbation  of  the  wise, 

So  in  death  he  was  honoured  by  the  tears  of  the  patriotic^. 

And  is  held  in  sweet  remembrance 

By  a  discern  irg  and  affectionate  p*»'^ple. 

DitcUe  virtfutem  tx  A^c,  verumqui  ^aborem 
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WILLIAM  SYMMKS,  D.  D.,  was 
born  at  Woburn,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  in  thj  commonwealth  ol" 
Massachusetts,  in  the  year  1729.  He 
was  educated  at  Harvard  College, 
and  was  distins^ished  for  his  pood 
scholarship  and  honourable  bearing. 
Up  to  his  time,  corporeal  punisn- 
ment  was  inflicted  on  the  scholars  in 
college,  as  at  common  schools.  A 
tutor  attempted  it  on  him,  he  re- 
treated to  a  corner  and  prepared  for 
resistance.  He  was  then  a  young 
man  of  great  corporeal  strength,  and 
of  an  indomitable  spirit  The  tutor 
saw  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to 
proceed  to  blows,  and  desisted.  The 
mvestigation  of  this  matter  by  the 
enraged  teacher,  (for  he  was  not  to 
blame,)  as  was  supposed,  was  the 
cause  of  abolishing  the  vile  practice 
of  flagellation  within  college  walls. 
Mr.  symmes  was,  soon  after  his 
leaving  college,  appointed  tutor  him- 
self, and  became  popular  for  his  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  and  his  compe- 
tency as  a  teacher.  On  quitting  nis 
office  in  college,  he  was  ordained  a 
pastor  of  the  church  in  the  north  part 
of  Andover,  where  he  officiated  for 
more  than  half  a  century;  preaching 
during  that  whole  time,  either  at 
home  or  with  his  neighbours,  every 
Sunday  but  two,  und)  within  a  month 
of  his  death.  He  was,  at  some  pe- 
riod of  his  life,  suspected  of  want  of 
orthodoxy,  because  he  doubted  the 
correctness  of  som^  of  the  doctrines 
of  Calvin,  but  tho^  who  knew  him 
best,  can  bear  testimony  to  the 
soundness  of  his  fnith,  and  to  the  pu- 
rity of  his  life.  In  his  day  it  was 
considered  dcrop«^tory  for  a  minister 
to  proach  the  stnie  sermon  twice,  in 
the  same  place.  In  1804.  he  had  by 
hira  over  three  thousand  sermons, 
folly  written  om.  At  that  time  some 
of  these  productions  were  examined 
by  one  of  his  young  friends,  who 
averred  that  from  a  careful  perusal 
of  many  of  them,  he  never  found  a 
word  carelessly  written  nor  igno- 
rantly  spelled.  He  often  sighed  over 
the  thought  of  so  much  labour,  and 
remarked  that  it  was  a  bad  taste  of 
the  age,  in  religious  instructions,  to 
prefer  quantity  and  novelty,  to  suc- 
cinctness ana  excellence,  for  it  had 
fmi  irp'^  rtTT  ^T'^ry  constitution,  and 
eoosiaiilintiustry  logo  through  such 
ft  ten-fold  herculean  labour,  as  he 
%%d  done.    His  dchvery  was  plain, 


and  soiuinn,  but  he  never  thougiit  of 
the  graces  of  elocution.  He  was  a 
ripe  and  good  classical  scholar  and 
deeply  reiid  in  ancient  and  modern 
metaphysicks,  as  well  as  m  history. 
In  the  annals  of  his  own  country,  he 
was  profound  and  minute.  In  the 
revolutionary  war,  he  was  a  sturdy 
republican ;  one  of  those  most  scru- 
pulously watchful  of  rulers,  without 
party  or  selfish  calculation.  He 
measured  the  minds  of  men  with 
wonderful  pre<Msion,  and  entered  in- 
to their  motives  as  one  acquainted 
with  the  world.  He  loved  society, 
although  his  habits  would  not  allow 
him  to  seek  it,  but  he  received  his 
friends  with  the  utmost  cordiality, 
and  conversed  as  one  happy  to  see 
them,  both  to  entertain  them  and  to 
refresh  himself.  His  temper  was 
irascible,  but  he  had  broken  it  to  the 
curb  of  prudence.  Sometimes  the 
fiery  passions  of  the  man,  *vere  seen 
mantling  his  cheek  and  flashing  from 
his  eye,  but  the  spirit  of  the  evan- 
gelist, after  a  burst  or  two  of  nature, 
threw  a  hallowed  calm  over  his  mind, 
and  all  the  billows  of  passion  were 
as  SI  ill  as  those  of  the  sea,  rebuked 
by  the  Saviour  of  the  world,  when 
the  disciples  were  in  great  fear  of 
beinjg  swallowed  up.  From  his  pro- 
fession, and  habits  of  solitude,  he 
communed  more  with  himself,  than 
men  generally  do,  even  the  most 
pious.  He  conversed  with  the  past, 
for  there  his  earthly  pleasures  were, 
and  entered  into  the  future,  for  there 
were  his  hopes  of  heaven,  which  ^w 
more  placia  as  age  stole  upon  him. 

Ah  !  who  Ciin  iHI  the  Iriumphs  of  the  mind 
Bf  uiuii  iIluiniiMid,  mid  l>y  Uale  rvAiM^I  7 
N%  h«rii  ace  h.i*  qiw>iicnc<l  tlw  eye,  awl  clo*-!!  ibe  ear. 
Slid,  ii«-r«e(l  fur  aoiton  in  In-r  iMiive  ■)ih«re. 
Ol'i  will  Bhi*  rivp,— wiih  f«nn-iiiiif  ci«iicr  pamiiA 
Soriir  loiiK  lovi'il  iiuafe  vim  died  froiii  her  view, 
Dan  t>ircin(h  the  'i««p  rtt-n**e  of  the  (mM, 
O'er  dttiky  funna  in  chMJita  of  »luinbrr  ohM  i 
Wivh  Kutiil  f  ntMi  flmc  back  ihc  folilf  of  iiif  hi, 
And  Miaieh  the  (WUIi1«h  fof iiiv*  ui  lifhi. 

Dr.  Symmes  died  in  May,  1807,  at  his 
seat  ill  Andover,  deeply  lamented  by 
the  wise  and  affectionate.  He  had 
a  great  horrour  of  the  agonies  of 
death,  frequently  saying,  "  that  he 
was  not  afraid  to  be  dead,  but  afraid 
to  die."  Heaven  in  kindness  released 
him  without  a  mortal  pang. 

BARON  STEUBEN,  the  follow- 
uig  notice  of  this  distinguished  mili- 
tary chieftain,  was  prepared  by  Gen- 
eral North,  who  knew  him  well  and 
loved  him  sincerely.  It  was  publish- 
ed m  the  New  Yorii  Commercial 
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Adveitiscr,  in  July  183^  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  oi  its  being  the  most 
authentick  account  that  ~has  been 
given  of  the  Haron. 

*'  I  am  not  certain  in  what  part  of 
Germany  Baron  Steuben  was  born, 
though  I  think  it  was  Suabia.  He 
was  not  a  Prussian;  for  'had  I  been 
born  his  subject,'  said  he,  (speaking 
of  the  strong  passions  of  his  old 
master  Frederick  II.)  I  should  have 
been  sent  to  Spandau,  for  daring  to 
demand  a  dismission  from  his  ser- 
vice.' 

"The  baron  had  been  in  the  family 
and  friendship  of  Prince  Henry,  the 
king's  brother,  of  whom  he  never 
spoke  but  with  the  greatest  tender- 
ness and  affection.  In  an  unfortu- 
nate campaign,  of  tEe  seven  years 
war,  the  prince  incurred  the  displea- 
sure of  his  inexorable  brother.  He 
was  directed  to  retire  from  the  field, 
his  suite  ordered  to  their  difierent 
corps,  or  placed  in  situations  which 
might  make  them  feel  the  misfortune 
of  being  the  friends  of  a  man  who 
had  dared  to  displease,  perhaps  to 
disobey,  the  king.  Steuben  was  sent 
into  Siiesia,  to  recruit,  equip,  and  dis- 
cipline, within  a  certam  period,  a 
corps,  broken  down  by  long  and  hard 
service.  The  pecuniary  allowance 
for  this  object  was  totally  inadequate; 
but  in  the  Prussian  service,  who  da- 
red to  say  what  was  or  was  not  pos- 
sible to  be  performed  1  The  reg[inient 
Avas  marcned  complete,  withm  the 
time  prescribed,  to  head-quarters. 
The  baron  soon  after  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  aid-de-camp  to  the  king, 
and  was  charged  with  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  quarter-m aster-gen- 
eral's department.  It  was  undoubt- 
edly an  excellent  part  of  the  Prussian 
system,  that  the  different  departments 
of  the  army,  had  each,  a  particular 
person  near  the  monarch,  intimate 
with  all  its  concerns,  to  whom  every 
officer  of  the  corps  could,  on  all  oc- 
casions address  himself;  and  on 
whom  at  any  moment,  for  every  kind 
of  information  relative  to  the  branch 
of  service  with  which  the  aid-de-carop 
was  connected,  the  king  could  call. 
In  this  respectable  situation  he  re- 
mained four  years ;  why  it  was  relin- 
quished, I  never  knew — I  never  ask- 
ed ;  for  though  some  anecdotes  of  the 
king's  conduct  to  his  officers,  which 
would  make  an  American  volunteer 
look  wild,  w«jro  told  from  time  to 


time,  there  was  a  delicacy  observed 
in  speaking  of  that  great  man's 
faults,  whicn  marked  the  feelings  of 
profound  respect  with  which  he  was 
remembered  by  the  baron.  When 
the  King  of  Prussia's  death  was  an- 
nounced, I  saw  a  tear  roll  down  the 
baron's  clieek.  Strong  ties  are  bro- 
ken when  old  soldiers  weep!  An 
American  officer  who  had  been  a  pri- 
soner on  Long  Island,  said  to  me 
that  a  German  of  rank  had  told  him, 
that  there  was  a  jealousy  of  the  ba- 
ron's military  fame.  *  Jealous  of  nie,' 
said  the  baron,  'the  fellow  was  a 
fool — a  motley  fool,  your  Shakspeare  J 
would  have  called  him.'  ' 

"  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt 
of  the  consideration  in  which  the 
military  talents  of  the  baron  were 
held  by  the  monarch.  When  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  then  Secretary  for  the 
Department  of  War,  was  directed  by 
congress  to  apply  to  the  different 
European  courts  for  a  transcript  of 
their  military  codes,  Mons.  de  Herts- 
burgh,  Prime  Minister  of  Prussia,  an- 
swered that  the  instructions  in  ques- 
tion, had  never  been  published,  nor 
even  transcribed,  except  for  the  use 
of  the  chiefs  of  the  army;  adding, 
that  he  was  surprised  at  tne  request, 
as  it  was  unaerstood  that  Baron 
Steuben  was  in  the  service  of  the 
United  States,  who  knew  every  thins 
relative  to  the  Prussian  code  au/ond. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  caus& 
the  baron  retired  from  Prussia  ana 
entered  into  the  service  of  Prince 
Charles  of  Baden,  who  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  troops ;  and  some 
time  afterwards,  he  was  appointed 
or  elected  lieutenant  general  of  one 
of  the  circles  of  the  empire;  a  sta- 
tion rather  honorary  than  lucrative. 
The  troops  of  the  circle  were  militia, 
and  theauty  at  that  time,  little  more 
than  attenaing^a  periodical  review. 
How  changecf^for  many  years  has 
been  the  situation  and  duties  of  those 
unfortunate  people!  God  help  them, 
they  have  drank  deep  of  the  cup  of 
affliction  I 

The  baron's  income  from  his  mili- 
tary and  ecclesiastical  rank,  for  he 
was  a  chasroine,  amounted  to  the  vi»- 
lue  of  five  hundred  and  eighty  gui- 
neas per  annum.  By  whom  he  was 
made  a  dignitary  of  the  church  I 
have  forgotten,  but  it  is  certain,  that 
the  King  of  Prussia  bestowed  church 
ji\  iPgs  on  his  officers ;  nor  would  he^ 
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I  presume,  have  felt  scruples  of  con- 
science, ill  assigning  the  whole  reve- 
nues of  the  church  militant  to  troops, 
in  whese  tacticks  and  weapons  he 
bad  greater  confidence  than  in  the 
church  spiritual,  coald  the  assign- 
ment have  been  effected  without  dan- 
ger or  disgrace.  In  a  country  where 
a  coachman  or  a  chief  cook  could  be 
hired  for  ten  or  fifteen  dollars  per 
annum,  and  a  suit  of  clothes;  where 
many  luxuries  and  all  the  necessa- 
ries of  life  were  cheap  in  proportion, 
twenty-four  or  twenty-five  bundreo 
dollars  per  annum  was  a  world  of 
money. 

Tlie  baron  frequently  passed  his 
winters  in  Paris.  There,  m  1776,  in  the 
society  of  the  Count  de  Yergennes, 
and  the  Prince  de  Monte  Barre,  min- 
ister for  the  war  department,  he  met 
with  Benjamin  Franklin,  our  ambas- 
sador at  the  court  of  Versailles.  Mr. 
Franklin,  venerable  in  his  appear- 
ance, high  in  reputation,  and  full  of  en- 
thusiasm in  the  cause  of  his  country, 
spoke  with  energy  and  with  all  the  art 
of  a  politician,  of  the  goodness  of  the 
cause,  of  the  noble  spirit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  of  their  ample 
means  and  well  founded  hopes;  of  the 
glory  to  htm  who  should  efiectnally 
assist  in  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
great  empire ;  and  of  the  gratitude, 
honours,  and  rewards  which  awaitea 
the  man  who  should  give  instruction 
in  the  military  art  to  the  brave  but  un- 
disciplined armjof  the  United  States ! 
The  French  mmisters  supported  the 
ailments,  and  joined  in  all  the 
wishes  of  the  philosophick  negotiator. 
'It  was  andoubtedly  the  intention  of 
the  king,  their  master,'  they  said, '  to 
declare  nimself^  as  soon  as  circum- 
stances would  admit,  the  protector 
of  this  virtuous  people,  who  had 
bravely  taken  arms  against  a  haugh- 
ty and  imperious  nation,  whose  am- 
bition went  not  only  to  their  subju- 
gation, but  to  that  of  all  Europe — 
that,  thouffh  the  moment  had  not 
yet  arnve(C  in  which  the  king  could 
openly  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Ame- 
ricans^ steps  were  about  being  taken 
to  supply  them  with  arms,  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  his  favourable 
regard  to  him,  who,  by  teaching  the 
most  effectual  manner  of  using  them, 
should  render  essential  service  to 
those  oppressed  people,  struggling  for 
liberty  and  indepenaence.'  The  glory 
attendant  on  a  successful  achieve- 


ment of  this  perilous  adventure,  was 
painted  in  such  glowing  colours,  and 
so  often  presented  to  view  by  those 
masters  in  the  art  of  colouring,  that 
the  baron,  without  entering  into  any 
kind  of  stipulation  with  Messrs. 
Franklin  and  Dean,  immediately  re- 
turned to  Grermany,  resigned  his  pla- 
ces, and  their  emoluments, came  back 
to  France,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1777, 
embarked  for  the  United  States  on 
board  a  ship  freighted  ostensibly  b^ 

Srivate  persons,  but  in  fact  by  Louis 
l\l.  with  arms,  clothing  and  muni- 
tions of  war.  and  commanded  by 
Captain  Lanaais.  a  brave  and  expe- 
rienced officer,  who  had  sailed  round 
the  world  with  Mons.  de  Baugain- 
ville,  and  who  for  the  service  he  there- 
in performed  to  his  nation,  deserved 
a  recompense,  the  benefits  of  which 
he  yet  might  feel.  Not  long  since,  I 
passed  the  veteran  in  the  street,  and 
saw  with  pain  thai  adverse  gales  still 
thwart  his  course. 

The  baron  landed  in  December  At 
Portsmouth,  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
immediately  commenced  his  journey 
to  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  con- 

fress  then  sat.  I  saw  nim  for  the 
rst  time  at  a  ball,  which  the  citizens 
of  Lancaster  gave  him.  He  had 
been  receiTed  in  the  most  distinguish- 
ed manner  by  congress,  and  was 
then  on  his  wav  to  meet  General 
Washington.  His  reputation  had 
precedea  him,  and  those  who  yet 
remember  his  jg^raceful  entry,  and 
carriage  in  a  ballroom,  the  splendour 
of  his  star  and  its  accompaniments, 
can  easily  conceive  the  proud  feelings 
of  his  countrymen,  and  of  their  fair 
wives  and  daughters.  With  honest 
Fluellen,  they  might  have  thanked 
God,  that  they  had  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  their  countryman.  The 
troops  assembled  at  Valley  Forge, 
were  in  want  of  everything, — ill  arm- 
ed, worse  fed,  and  confined  to  their 
huts  by  sickness,  the  want  of  clothes, 
and  the  severity  of  the  winter !  The 
baron,  frequently  afterwards  decla- 
red, that  no  European  army  could 
have  been  kept  together,  unoer  such 
dreadful  deprivations.  What  must 
have  been  his  feelings  to  have  seen, 
as  he  passed  with  General  Washing- 
ton through  the  cantonment,  the 
wretched,  naked  figures,  (except  a 

Eiece  of  dirty  blanket,)  ill  hid,  by 
alf  closed  doors  or  open  windows, 
and  to  hear  at  every  turn,  a  mocmiui 
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cry  of— no  pay!  no  provisions!  no 
clothes!  His  heart  sickened  at  the 
scene,  and  well  it  might ;  God  knows 
the  misery  was  great! 

'*  The  spring  opened ;  partial  sup- 
plies were  received,  and  the  infipector 
general  commenced  his  labours.  Cer- 
tainly, it  was  a  bold  attempt,  with- 
out understanding  a  word  of  their 
language,  to  bring  men,  bom  free, 
and  jcined  together  to  preserve  their 
ireedom,  into  strict  subjection;  to 
obey  without  a  word,  a  look,  the  dic- 
tates of  a  master.  That  master, 
once  their  equal,  or  perhaps  below 
them,  in  whatever  roii^ht  become  a 
man  !  It  was  a  bold  attempt,  which 
nothing  but*  virtue,  or  high  raised 
hopes  of  glory  coula  have  supported. 
At  the  first  paraUf>,  the  troops  neitlier 
understandmg  the  command,  nor 
how  to  follow,  in  a  changement  to 
which  (hey  had  not  been  accustom- 
ed, even  wiih  the  instructer  at  their 
head,  were  j^etting  fast  into  confu- 
sion. At  this  moment,  captain,  now 
Colonel  Walker,  then  of  the  4th  New 
York  regiment,  advanced  from  his 
platoon,  and  offered  his  assistance 
to  translate  the  barons  orders,  and 
interpret  them  to  the  troops. 

"If,  said  the  good  baron,  many 
years  after,  I  had  seen  an  angel  from 
heaven,  I  should  not  have  been  more 
rejoiced.  Perhaps  there  was  not  at 
that  moment  another  officer  (unless 
Hamilton  excepted)  in  the  army, 
who  spoke  French  and  English  t»be 
understood.  Walker  became  his  aid- 
de-camp  and  friend;  they  well  de- 
served (he  friendship  of  each  other. 
From  the  moment  that  instruction 
began,  no  time,  no  pains,  no  fatigue 
was  thought  too  great  in  pursuit  of 
the  object.  During  the  whole  of 
every  campaign,  wnen  the  troops 
were  to  manoeuvre,  (and  this  was 
every  fair  day,)  the  baron  rose  at 
three  o'clock,  while  his  servant  dress- 
ed his  hair,  he  smoked,  drank  one 
cup  of  strong  coffee,  was  on  horse- 
back at  sunriae,  and  with  or  without 
his  suite  galloped  to  the  parade. 
There  was  no  waiting  for  a  lardy 
ftid-de-camp;  and  those  who  follow- 
ed, wished  they  had  not  sjrpi ;  nor 
was  there  need  of  chiding.  The  ba- 
ron's look,  when  duty  was  neglected, 
was  enough.  It  was  a  question,  why 
our  troops  had  not  been  put  to  the 
performance  of  the  great  n  anceuvre. 
1  beg  pardon  forcallmg  it  great — but 


it  was  great  to  us.  Wc  had  it  not  by 
intuition,  nor  was  the  country  then 
,  filled  with  books  compiled  by  oriental 
and  by  western  sages,  fiUed  with 
every  kind  of  knowledge,  for  ail 
kinds  of  troops !  How  changed  ths 
times  I  To  the  question  it  was  answer- 
ed, '  that  in  fact,  there  was  no  time  to 
learn  the  minutie.  The  troops  must 
be  prepared  for  instant  combat;  that 
on  a  field  of  battle,  how  to  display 
or  fold  a  column,  or  to  change  a  front, 
was  of  more  consequence,  than  how 
to  stand,  or  turn,  or  throw  the  mus- 
ket.' Tne  business  is  to  give  our 
troops  a  relish  for  their  trade,  to  make 
them  feel  a  confidence  in  their  own 
skill ;  besides,  your  officers,  follow- 
ing the  miserable  British  sergeant 
system,  would  think  themselves  de- 
graded by  an  attention  to  the  drill. 
But  the  time  shall  come  when  there 
will  be  a  better  mode  of  thinking. 
Then  we  will  attend  to  iheturningout 
the  toes.  This  prophecy  I  remember, 
was  literally  fulfilled  a  year  or  two 
afterwards.  '  Do  you  see  that,  sir,* 
said  the  baron,  '  there  is  your  colonel 
instructing  that  awkward  recruit — I 
thank  God  for  that  V 

"  Sir  Henry  Clinton  marched  from 
Philadelphia.  Our  troops  quitted 
Valley  Forge,  and  fought  the  British 
at  Monmoutn.  Colonel  Hamilton 
said  to  me,  that  he  had  never  known 
nor  conceived  the  value  of  disci- 
pline, until  that  day.  The  baron  had 
no  command  in  the  line,  for  although 
congress  had,  in  addition  to  his  ap- 
pointment of  inspeeior  general,  given 
nim  the  rank  of  major  general,  the 
benefits  expected  to  be  received  from 
his  knowledge  and  exertions,  were  of 
too  much  value  to  be  confined  to  a 
sin§rle  division  of  the  army ;  besides 
which  there  was  such  an  influx  of 
Frenchmen,  from  the  continent  and 
from  the  islands,  all  demanding  high 
rank  and  superiour  command^  that 
the  American  officers  began  to  be 
disgusted,  and  to  munnut  loudly  at 
being  Cf)mmanded  by  foreigners.  The 
baron  had  received  what  had  been 
given,  without  asking ;  and  he  wisely 
left  it  to  time  and  future  service  to 
place  him  in  his  proper  station.  His 
assistance  in  forming  the  troops,  and 
in  reconnoitering  the  enemy  on  thai 
day,  in  which  service  he  narrowly 
escape*!  being  taken,  were  acknow- 
ledged. His  report  to  General  Wash- 
ington of  Uie  real  situation  of  the 
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British,  and  of  the  column  under  the 
command  of  General  Lee,  induced 
that  gentleman  to  say  something  in 
his  defence,  for  wliicli  the  baron 
thought  it  proper  to  ask  an  imme- 
diate explanation.  It  was  given  in  a 
manner  perfectly  satisfactory.  The 
truth  was,  General  Lee  had  an  exalt- 
ed opinion  of  the  British  discipline 
and  valour,  and  had  very  little  confi- 
dence in  our  troops  which  he  had  to 
oppose  them.  He  was  unfortunate, 
and  probably  in  fault ;  and  undoubt- 
edly he  looked  on  the  friends  of  tlie 
commander-in-chief,  whom  Lee,  it 
was  believed,  had  intrigued  to  sup- 
plant, as  his  enemie&  and  as  anxious 
to  take  advantage  of  his  misfortune. 
Greneral  Washington,  in  conhrming 
the  sentence  of  the  court,  acted  pro- 
bably with  as  much  propriety  and 
purity  of  mind  as  falls  to  the  lot  of 
numan  nature ;  but  the  decision,  it 
has  been  thought,  ought  to  have 
been  other  than  it  was.  If  Lee  had 
misbehaved  before  the  enemy,  he  de- 
served punishment  much  more  se- 
vere. If  his  troops  broke,  and  would 
lot  fight,  he  ought  not  to  have  been 
Bspended. 
"As  soon  as  the  troops  became  for 
a  time  stationarv,  the  inspector  gen- 
eral commencea  a  system  of  police, 
which  pervaded  every  branch  of  the 
service,  and  by  which  millions  were 
saved  every  campaign,  after  it  was 
in  operation.  Two  honourable  and 
worthy  men,  Judge  Peters  and  Colo- 
nel Pickering,  both  of  them  at  that 
time  members  of  the  board  of  war, 
well  knew  to  what  a  ruinous  extent 
the  spoil  and  waste  of  tents,  arms, 
ammunition,and  accoutrements,  was 
carried,    and    they    have    not   for- 

fotten  the  service  rendered  by  the 
aron  to  our  then  poor  country. 
'Sir,'  said  one  of  these  respectable 
patriots,  not  three  months  since,  (it 
was  Judge  Peters,)  *  his  services  could 
not  be  estimated  at  their  value.  I 
knew  him  well,  and  take  him  alto- 
gether, a  better  man  did  not  exist.' 
The  organization  of  the  Department 
of  Inspection  produced  a  new  state 
of  things,  the  oenefit  of  which  was 
felt  by  all.  To  whom,  to  how  few 
can  I  appeal !  The  masters  and  the 
labourers,  in  that  great  work  of  inde- 
pendence, have  passed  away;  and 
with  them  how  great  a  portion  of  the 
virtue  and  the  tahints  of  our  country ! 
To  what  a  strictness  were  we  held 


when  every  article  received  must  be 
brought  forth  and  laid  in  view,  and  not 
a  brush  or  picker,  missing  with  impu- 
nity I  In  truth,  long  before  tlie  c<m- 
cluttion  of  the  war,  our  arnfy  had 
arrived  at  the  then  highest  point  of 
military  knowledge.  Ambitious  to 
excel,  I  have  known  the  subalterns 
of  a  regiment,  sell  one-half  their  ra- 
tions to  the  contractor  that  they 
might  add  to  the  comfort  and  appear- 
ance of  their  men.  The  adroitness, 
and  above  all,  the  silence  with  which 
manoeuvres  were  performed,  was  re- 
marked with  astonishment  by  the 
officers  of  the  French  army.  The 
Marquis  la  Val  de  Montmorency,  a 
brigadier  general,  said  to  the  baron, 
'I  admire  the  celerity  and  exactitude 
with  which  your  men  perform  j  but 
what  I  cannot  conceive,  is  the  pro- 
found silence  with  which  they  ma- 
ncBUvrel'  •!  don't  know,  Mons,  le 
Marouis,  from  whence  the  noise 
should  come,'  answered  the  baron, 
*when  even  my  brigadiers  dare  not 
open  the  mouth,  but  to  repeat  the 
order  1'  *  Ah  1  hah  !  Mons  le  Baron,' 
vociferated  the  Marqu  s,  for  he  was 
perhaps  the  noisiest  man  in  the 
French  army;  *Je  toua  comprendi 
je  V0U8  aomprendf 
^  "The  French  troops  were  exces- 
sively noisy  in  their  evolutions  and 
marches;  and  Mons.  la  Val  was 
heard  louder  than  the  rest.  On  a 
subseoucnt  occasion,  (to  show  the 
high  aegree  of  expertncss  to  which 
our  army  had  arrive^i)  when  a  violent 
storm  had  occasioned  a  grand  exhi- 
bition to  be  postponed,  the  baron  was 
asked  by  one  of  the  allied  generals, 
who  with  others  had  retired  with  him 
(o  his  marquee,  what  manosuvres  he 
had  intended  to  perform.  When,  told 
with  a  studied  nonchalance,  as  if 
this  was  the  first  moment  lie  had 
thought  of  the  matter— 'Yes,'  said 
the  general,  'I  have  seen  the  last  you 
mention,  by  the  Prussians  in  Silesia,* 
but  witn  an  addition  of  some  diflli- 
cully,  which  he  explained ;  '  why, 
sir,'  answered  the  baron,  'it  is  true ; 
you  do  not  expect  that  we  are  quite 
equal  to  the  veteran  army  of  the 
King  of  Prussia  ?  No,  general,  that 
is  expecting  too  much.  Cest  vrai! 
i^est  vrai  !  mats  atec  Ic  tempa—c'egt 
vrai!  avec  U  temps  P  said  the  baron, 
after  his  gncst  had  retired,  *avee  le 
temps!  I  will  let  these  French  gen- 
tleman know  that  vte  cau  do  whtit 
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the  Prussians  can.  and  what  their 
army  cannot  do.    *  Get  the  order  for 
the  review,'  said  he  to  one  of  his 
aidfl-de-camp,   'set  down   and  add 
to  it,  as  I  dictate,  I  will  save  those 
who  have  not  been  in  Silesia  the 
trouble  of  going  there  for  instruc- 
tion; Ver  Planck's  Point  is  much 
uearer — Avec  U  temps  I  the  time  is 
next  week.'    They  came,  chiefs  and 
subalterns,   on    horseback  and   on 
foot ;  for  toeir  encampment  was  but 
a  few  miles  distant.    Every  thiujg^ 
was  done  in  the  finest  style,  to  their 
real  or  pretended  admiration.    Alas ! 
when  I  think  of  times  past,  of  that 
day,  and  look  to  that  eminence  on 
which  General  Washington's  mar- 
quee was  placed ;  in  front  of  which, 
stood  that  great  man,  firm  in  the 
consciousness  of  virtue,  surround^ 
by  French  nobles,  and  the  chiefs  of 
his  own  army.   When  I  cast  my  eyes, 
now  dim,  but  then  lighted  up.  with 
soldierlv  ambition,   hope   and  joy, 
along  tiiat  leno^thened  line,  my  bro- 
thers all!    endeared  by  ties   made 
strong  bv  full  communion  in  many 
a  joyous  nour;  in  many  an  hour  of 
penury  and  want,  my  heart  sinks  at 
the  view.     Who ;  how  few  of  all  that 
brilliant  host  is  left !  those  few  now 
tottering  on  the  confines  of  the  grave ! 
^ "  General  Gates  had  been  defeated, 
bis  army  dispersed;  and  the  south- 
ern states  were  in  the  greatest  dan- 
Sar  of  being  conquer^.      General 
reen,  in  whom  the  commander-in- 
chief  placed  the  fullest  confidence, 
was  ordered  m  1780,  to  the  south- 
ward; Baron  Steuben  accompanied 
him.    Greneral  Green   saw  clearly, 
that  Virginia  was  only  to  be  defended 
in  the  Carolinas ;  that  if  the  British 
forces  in  those  states,  could  not  be 
broken  down,  there  was  little  to  hope ; 
the  whole  perhaps  to  the  Potomac 
must  fall.    The  opinions  of  the  two 
generals  coincided,  and  there  was 
amnle  time,  during  the  journey  to 
Richmond,  to  mature  the  plans  and 
system  to  be  pursued.    The  baron 
was  left  in  Virginia  to  collect  what- 
ever of  men  and  means  might  be 
gathered,  to  form  the  troops,  and  at 
all  risk  of  clamour,  or  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Virginians,  to  disfiimish  their 
state  for  the  moment,  in  the  hope  of 
pecuring  its  permanent  safety.    The 
success  of  our  arms  was  an  object 
▼ery  near  the  baron's  heart.  He  had  a 
personal  friendship,  and  the  highest 


respect  for  his  general;  and  certainly 
he  exerted  himself  to   the  utniost 
to  fulfil  his  engaeements  with  him, 
though  he  soon  relt  that  he  did  his 
duty  at  the  expense  of  his  popnJarity. 
Nor  is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that  feel- 
ing the  dangerous  situation  of  their 
state,  the  Virginians  could  not,  Mrith 
satisfaction  see  its  resources  daily 
lessening.    Nor  did  the  baron's  zeu 
permit  him,  on  every  occasion  to  act 
with  the  mildness  and  caution,  pro- 
per to  be  observed  by  military  com- 
manders, in  the  service  of  a  repub- 
lick,  the  laws  of  which,  protect  even 
an  unworthy  player,  from  punish- 
ment, except  inflicted  by  their  own 
tribunals.    Men  sufficient  to  form  a 
regiment  had.  with  great  exertion, 
been  collected ;  the  coips  was  para- 
ded, and  on  the  point  of  marching  to 
Carolina.    A  jsrood  looking  man  on 
horseback,  with  his  servant,  as  ha 
appeared,  also  well  mounted,  rode 
up,  and  introducing  himself  to  the 
baron,  informed  him  ho  had  brought 
a  recruit.    I  thank  you,  sir,  said  the 
baron,  with  all  my  heart,  he  has  ar- 
rived in  a  happy  moment.    *  Where 
is  he  colonel?   for  the  man  was  a 
colonel  in  the  militia.    'Here,  sir,' 
ordering  his  boy  to  dismount.    The 
baron's  countenance  altered  ;  a  ser- 
geant was  ordered  to  measure  the 
lad,  whose  shoe?  when  off,  discovered 
something  by  which  his  height  had 
been  increased.    The  baron  patted 
the  child's  head,  with  a  hand  trem- 
bling with  rage,  and  asked  him  how 
old  ne  was?   He  was  very  young, 
quite  a  child ;  '  sir,'  said  the  oaron, 
turning  to  him  who  brought  him, 
'you  think  me  a  rascal!'— 'Oh,  no 
baron,  I  don't;' — 'then,  sir,  I  think 
you  are  one,  an  infamous  scoundrel, 
thus  to  attempt  to  cheat  your  coun- 
try!   Take  off  this  fellows  spurs, 
place  him  in  the  ranks,  and  tell  Gen- 
eral Green  from  me,  Colonel  Gaskins, 
that  I  have  sent  him  a  man  able  to 
serve,  instead  of  an  infant,  whom  he 
would  have  basely  made  his  substi- 
tute. Go,  my  boy,  carry  the  colonel's 
horses  and  spurs  to  his  wife;  make 
my  respects  to  her,  and  tell  her  that 
her  husband  has  gone  to  fight,  as  an 
honest  citizen  should,  for  the  liberty 
of  his  country.    By  platoons!  totho 
right  wheel!  forward!  march!*  Colo- 
nel Gaskins,  fearing  the  consequen- 
ces, let  the  man  escape  on  the  arrival 
of  the  regiment  at  Roanoke  river. 
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Kor  was  he  tardy  in  applying  to 
Oovernour  JcfTerson  for  redress.  The 
purity  of  the  baron's  motives  could 
not  be  suspected,  and  his  honest  zeal 
was  appreciated  too  highly  by  the 
Gnvernour  ^nd  Council,  not  to  pre- 
vent any  unpleasant  results,  attend- 
ing this  nigh-handcd  exertion  of  mili- 
tary power.  When  Arnold  landed  in 
Virginia  and  marched  to  Richmond, 
there  were  only  a  few  militia  and  a 
troop  of  armed  cavalry,  mutinous  for 
want  of  pay  and  clothing,  to  oppose 
him.  An  attempt  was  made  at  a  pass 
near  Richmond,  which  proved  ahor- 
tive.    After  destroying  all  kinds  of 

Eroperty,  publick  and  private,  within 
is  reacb.  he  retreated.  Phillips  ar- 
rived with  a  reinforcement,  took  the 
command,  and  marched  towards  the 
capital.  There  was  a  show  of  resist- 
ance;  a  skirmishing  at  Petersburgh, 
but  it  amounted  to  nothing,  liie 
civil  authorities  had  retired  to  Char- 
lottesville, near  the  head  of  James 
river.  The  baron  with  his  miserable 
force  retreated  to  the  point  or  fork, 
where  the  state  artillery  and  other 
military  apparatus  had  been  carried, 
as  to  a  plac-e  supposed  to  be  out  of  dan- 
ger of  an  attacK.  Simcoe,  h(»wever, 
such  was  the  difficulty  of  gaining  in- 
telligence of  the  enemy's  movements, 
withm  a  few  hours  of  the  notice  of 
his  approach  being  given,  appeared 
with  his  cavalry  on  the  spot,  from 
which  the  last  of  the  stores  were  re- 
moving to  the  other  side  of  the  nver. 
and  an  aid-de-camp  of  the  baron  fell 
into  the  hands  of  tne  enemy. 

**The  British  had  passed  to  the 
vicinity  of  Williamsburgh.  The  Mar- 
quis de  la  Fayette  arriv^  with  troops 
from  the  northward ;  and  the  baron 
severely  attacked  by  the  fever  of  the 
country,  and  sick  with  vexation,  re- 
tired to  Albemarle  county,  where  he 
remained  fortunately  in  the  society 
of  two  or  three  respectable  neigh- 
bouring gentlemen,  until  he  was  m- 
formed  by  General  Washington  of 
his  near  afjproach  to  Virginia. 

At  the  siege  of  York,  the  creneral 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  army.  It  was  during  the  ba- 
ron's tour  of  duty  in  the  trenches, 
that  the  negotiations  respecting  the 
capitulation,  commenced.  At  the 
relieving  hour  the  next  morning,  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette  approached 
with  nis  division.  The  baron  refused 
to  be  rdievf^],  assigning  as  s  reason, 
Vol.  m.  42 
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the  etiquette  in  Europe,  that  as  ho 
had,  during  his  guard,  received  the 
first  overtures,  it  was  a  point  of  ho- 
hour  to  remam  on  his  post  till  the 
capitulation  was  signed  or  broken. 
The  marquis  applied  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief^  but  the  baron  with 
his  troops  remained  in  the  trenches 
until  the  British  flag  was  struck. 
The  capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  and 
his  army,  closed  the  campaign. 

"  The  baron  returned  to  the  north- 
ward, and  remained  with  the  army, 
continually  employed  in  perfecting 
their  discipline,  till  the  peace.  He 
resided  for  some  years  in  tbe  city  of 
New  York,  and  died  on  the  28tn  of 
November,  1795,  at  Steuben,  in  Onei- 
da county. 

"  These  are  but  hasty  and  very  in- 
complete sketches  of  the  baron'e. 
military  course,  from  1778  to  1783^ 
He  undoubtedly  did  us  infinite  ser- 
vice ;  and  his  labours  in  the  field  and 
in  preparing  his  regulations  were  very, 
great.  But  it  is  upwards  of  thirty 
years  since  the  war,  and  I  have  Uttla 
accurate  recollection  of  more  than, 
the  elegant  manners  the  playfutwit,, 
and  the  kindness  of  heart  which  thia 
excellent  man  possessed.  General 
Washington  was  fully  sensible  of 
his  deserving,  and  urged  congress^ 
on  all  proper  occasions,  in  his  behalf 
In  truth,  considering  our  poverty,  he 
was  treated,  as  to  money,  with  a 
commendable  degree  of  liberality,, 
and  received  from  time  to  time,  of 
good  and  bad,  sums  which  some  nar- 
row-minded men  in  congress  thought 
much  too  large.  Elbridge  Grerry  (and 
I  state  it  with  pleasure)  was  always 
liberal.  But  what  sum  wouFd  have 
been  too  great  for  the  baron,  who 
searched  for  worthy  objects,  whose 
wants  might  be  relieved  7  Never  did 
a  review  pass  without  rewards  to 
soldiers,  whose  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments were  most  conspicuous,  for 
the  attention  paid  to  them.  Never 
was    his    table    unfurnished    with 

Siests,  if  furnished  with  provisions, 
fficers  of  the  higher  grades,  men 
most  prominent  for  their  knowledg:e 
and  attention  to  duty,  were  princi- 
pally his^ests;  but  the  gentlemen 
of  his  family  were  desired  to  com- 
plete the  list  with  others  of  inferiour 
rank:  poor  fellows,  said  he,  they 
have  field  officers*  stomechs^thout 
their  pay  or  rations.  At  Yor*  or 
Williamsburgh  he  sold  such  part  of 
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ni9  camp  equipage  brought  from 
Curope,  as  was  valeable.  We  are 
constantly  feasted  by  the  French, 
said  he,  without  giving  them  a  bit  of 
broatwtrst.  I  can  stand  it  no  longer, 
I  will  give  one  grand  dinner  to  our 
allies,  should  I  eat  my  soup  with  a 
wooden  spoon  for  ever  after. 

"The  baron  had  a  full  share  of 
honourable  pride.  He  could  not  bear 
to  receive  and  not  return.  In  thought 
and  deed  he  was  most  liberal  and 
inost  kind.  On  the  eve  of  returning 
to  the  northward ;  I  must  go  said  he 
to  a  sick  aid-de-camp.  '  I  must  leave 
you,  my  son ;  but  I  leave  you  in  a 
country,  where  we  have  found  the 
door  of  every  house  wide  open;  where 
every  female  heart  is  full  of  tender- 
.ness  and  virtue.  The  instant  you  arc 
able  to  quit  this  deleterous  situation, 
there  is  my  sulkey,  and  here  a  half 
what  I  have.  God  bless  you,  I  can 
say  no  more.*  Nor  coutd  he;  the 
feelings  of  friends  at  such  a  moment, 
may  possibly  be  conceived,  but  not 
'  expressed ;  a  journey  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  was  before  him ;  his  wealth 
was  a  single  piece  of  gold !  Are  other 
instances  necessary  to  prove  the  tex- 
ture of  his  heart?  how  many  are 
there  wriiien  on  my  own.  There  is, 
I  trust,  a  book,  in  which  they,  every 
■one  of  his  ^ood  deeds,  are  entered 
to  the  credit  of  his  account  with 
'Heaven. 

"At  the  disbandment  of  the  revo- 
iutionary  army,  when  inmates  of  the 
same  tent  or  hut  for  seven  long  years 
-were  separating,  never,  perhaps,  to 
see  each  other's  face  again,  grasping 
each  other's  hand  in  silent  agony; 
cut  adrift  without  a  hope ;  I  saw  his 
strong  endeavours,  if  it  were  possible 
to  throw  some  rays  of  sun-shine  on 
the  eloom ;  to  mix  some  cordial  with 
the  bitter  draught  they  drank ;  to  go, 
they  knew  not  whither.  All  recol- 
lection of  the  art  to  thrive  by  civil 
occupation  lost,  or  to  the  youthful, 
never  known ;  tneir  hard-earned  mili- 
tary knowled^  worse  than  useless ; 
a  mark  at  which  with  their  badge  of 
brotherhood,  to  point  the  finger  of 
suspicion — ignoble,  vile  suspicion  ! 
No  more  to  pay  obedience  to  com- 
mand, to  quaff  the  cup  of  joy,  or 
lessen  every  jrrief,  by  sharing  with  a 
boat  of  friends  1  to  be  cast  out  upon 
a  world  long  since  forgotten,  each 
one  to  gropeliis  solitary  silent  path  ; 
fiis.  sword  and  military  cap  the  only 


rehques  saved ;  all  else  overwhelmed 
and  lost  for  ever !  It  was  too  bad. 
On  that  sad  day,  what  soldier's  heart 
was  left  unwrujig !  I  saw  it  allj  ami 
its  effects. 

"To  a  stem  old  officer,  a  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Cochran,  on  whose  fur- 
rowed visage  a  tear  until  that  day 
had  never  fallen,  the  baron  said  aU 
that  could  be  said  to  soften  deep  die- 
tress.  'For  myself,'  said  Coctiran, 
'I  care  not,  I  can  stand  it;  but  my 
wife  and  daughters  are  in  the  garret 
of  that  wretched  tavern.  I  Know 
not  where  to  carry  them,  nor  have  I 
means  for  their  removal.' — 'Come, 
my  friend,  let  us  ^  ;  I  will  pay  my 
respects  to  Mrs.  Cochran  and  your 
daughters,  if  you  please  ;*  and  when 
he  came  awav,  tie  left  hope  with 
them,  and  all  Fie  had  to  give. 

"A  black  man,  with  wounds  not 
yet  healed,  wept  on  the  wharf,  for  it 
was  at  Newburgh  where  these  sad 
scenes  were  passing.  There  was  a 
vessel  in  the  stream,  bound  to  the 
place  where  this  poor  soldier  once 
had  friends ;  he  could  not  pay  for  a 
passage.  Where  found  or  borrowed, 
I  knew  not,  but  the  baron  soon  re- 
turned. The  negro  hailed  the  sloop 
and  cried,  "God  bless  you,  master 
baron,  God  Almighty  bless  yon.' 

"  But  why  do  I  relate  these  scraps  of 
his  benevolence,  when  all  who  knew 
him,  and  were  worthy,  knew  him  at 
their  friend?  What  good  and  ho- 
nourable man,  civil  or  military,  be- 
fore the  cursed  party  times  which 
murdered  friendships,  did  not  respoct 
and  love  the  baron?  Who  moatT 
Those  who  knew  him  best. 

"In  the  society  of  ladies,  the  baron 
appeared  to  be  very  happy ;  engaged 
in  their  amusements,  and  addecTby 
his  wit  and  pleasantry  to  the  delights 
of  the  evenmg.  His  sternness  and 
stentorian  voice  was  only  seen  and 
heard  in  the  field.  'Oh!'  said  an 
old  man,  who  hnd  been  a  captain  in 
the  war,  and  then  kept  a  publick 
house  near  Utica;  'oh!  baron,  how 
gind  I  am  to  see  you  in  my  housA, 
but  I  used  to  he  dreadfuU^i^  afraid  of 
you!'— 'How  so,  capiam  !' — 'You 
hallooed,  and  swore,  and  looked  ao 
dreadfully  at  me,  once  when  my  pla- 
toon was  out  of  its  place,  that  1  al- 
most melted  into  water!' — 'Oh,  fie 
done,  fie  captain ;' — '  it  was  bad,  to  be 
suro,'  said  the  old  nian,  '  bat  you  ^ 
halloo  tremendoudy !'    It  is  true,  hp 
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I  remember,  thati  dining  at  head- 
quarters at  N.  Windsor,  New  York, 
Mrs.  Washington  asked  him  what 
amusements  he  h^d,  now  that  peace 
was  certain,  and  the  business  of  iiis 
profession  less  pressing.  *I  read 
and  play  ohess,  mv  lady,'  said  the 
baron,  '  and  yesteroay  I  was  invited 
to  go  a-fitking.  It  was  understood 
to  be  a  very  fine  amusement.  I  be- 
lieve I  sat  m  the  boat  two  hours ;  it 
was  very  warm  but  I  caught  two 
fish.'— 'Of  what  kind,  baron.'— 'In- 
deed, my  lady,  I  do  not  recollect 
perfectly,  but  one  of  them  was  a 
whale.'— *  A  whale  1  baron!  in  the 
North  River  r—  *  Yes,  upon  my  word, 
a  very  fine  whale,  as  that  gentleman 
informed  me ;  did  you  not  tell  me  7 
was  it  not  a  whale,  major  V — '  An  eel, 
baron.  *  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  lady ; 
I  am  very  much  mtstakan  if  that 
gentleman  did  not  call  it  a  whale,  but 
It  is  of  little  consequence,  I  shall 
abandon  the  trade,  notwithstanding 
the  fine  amusement  it  affords.' 

"  On  another  occasion,  in  the  house 
of  the  respectable  Mrs.  Livingston, 
motlier  of  the  late  chancellor ;  where 
virtue  and  talents,  and  modest  man- 
ners always  met  a  welcome,  the  ba 
ran  was  introduced  to  Miss  Sheaffe, 
an  amiable  and  interesting  younff 
lady,  sister  of  the  present  British 
Gleneral  Sheaffe.  '  I  am  verv  happy,' 
said  he,  'in  the  honour  of*^ meeting 
yon,  madamoiselle,  at  whatever  risk, 
though  I  have,  from  my  youth,  been 
cautioned  to  guard  myself  afirainst 
mU'chtef.;*  out  I  never  before 
thought  her  uttrajctions  were  so 
poworful.' 

"  But  it  is  time  to  quit  these  recol- 
lections to  me  most  dear;  to  those 
who  knew  him  ncit,  perhaps  of  little 
worth.  By  the  exertions  of  Colonel 
Hamilton,  patronised  by  President  . 
Washington,  and  supported  by  some  | 
liberal  and  poworfvl  men  in  congress, 
an  annuity  of  two  thoasand  five 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  life, 
was  given  to  the  naron.  He  retired 
to  Steuben,  a  tract  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand acres,  received  under  the  ad- 
ministration an^  in  unison  with  the 
wishes  of  Governor  George  Clinton, 
from  the  legislature  of  New  York, 

•  The  bniu^  of  this  pun,  H  will  be  con- 
ceired,  consisted  very  much  in  the  baron's 
baving  Impaned  to  it  the  foreign  occent, 
making  Mbs  .'^heaflb  and  mwcAt{/'ff<inUar 
in  sound. 


was  rough  as  the  ocean  in  a  storm, 
when  great  faults  in  discipline  were 
committed ;  but  if  in  the  whirlwind 
of  bis  passion,  he  had  injured  any 
one,  the  redrass  was  ample,  i  recol- 
lect at  a  review  at  Morristewu,  a 
Lieutenant  Gibbons,  a  brave  and 
good  officer,  was  arrested  on  the 
spot,  and  ordered  in  the  rear,  for  a 
fault  which,  it  appeared  another  had 
committed.  At  a  proper  moment, 
the  commander  of  the  regiment  came 
forward,  and  informed  the  baron  of 
Mr.  Oibbon's  innocence,  and  worth, 
and  of  his  acute  liBelinffs  under  this 
unmerited  disgtaoe.  'Desire  Lieu- 
tenant Gibbons,'  said  the  baron,  '  to 
come  in  front  of  the  troops.'  '  Sir,' 
said  he  to  him,  *  the  fault  which  was 
committed,  by  throwing  the  line  into 
confusion,  might  in  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  have  been  fatal;  and  I 
arrested  you.  Your  colonel  has  in- 
formed me,  that  you  are  in  this  in- 
stance blameless.  I  ask  your  par- 
don; return  to  your  command,  I 
would  not  do  iognstice  to  any,  much 
less  to  one  whose  character  is  so  res- 
pectable.' All  this  was  said  with  his 
hat  off,  and  the  rain  pouring  on  his 
reverend  heed !  Was  there  an  ofiioer 
who  saw  this,  unmoved  with  feelings 
of  respect  and  affection  1  Not  one, 
who  had  the  feelings  of  a  soldier.  I 
have  spoken,  somewhere,  of  the  dif- 
ficulty the  baron  found  in  forming 
his  book  of  regulations  for  the  disci- 
pline of  the  army.  It  was  indeed 
great.  There  were  no  books  then 
from  which  a  compilation  could  be 
made.  Even  to  the  close  of  the  war, 
Rivington's  shop  afforded  nothing 
better  than  Bland's  Bxercise,  and 
Simmes'  Military  Guide.  All  was 
drawn  from  bis  recollections  of  the 
Prussian  school ;  these  to  be  arrang- 
ed in  French,  transloted  into  English 
bv  men  not  conversant  with  military 
pnrase  or  evolutions;  to  sketch  and 
re-sketch  the  plalee  and  fit  them  for 
the  engraver.  The  engraver!  where 
to  he  found !  and  paper  scarcely  to 
be  procured.  None  but  those  who 
lived  in  ihose  dave  of  povert^r  and 
dearth  of  every  tning,  can  think  a 
thousandth  part  of  all  the  difficulties 
which  were  then  encountered  in 
every  department. 

"  The  baron,  though  never  perfect- 
ly master  of  our  language,  made 
very  few  mistakes m  speaking,  except 
designedly,  for  pleasantry  or  for  wit.  I 
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where,  in  a  convenient  log  house;  he 
pa9f«ec[  the  last  moments  of  his  life 
Ho  had  parcelled  out  his  land  on  very 
easy  terms  amortg  twenty  or  thirty 
tenants,  who  afibrded  opportunities 
for  the  exercise  of  his  philanthropy. 
Some  hundreds  of  acres  were  given 
to  his  aida-de-camp  and  servants. 
Sixty  acres  of  clear»l  land  gave  him 
wheat  and  ample  nourishment  for 
his  stock. 
"Except  the  agreeable  society  of 

,  a  vouiig  gentleman,  whose  literary 
exhibitions  when  a  boy,  had  attracted 
his  notice  and  regard,  who  read  to  or 

,  with  him — and  now  or  then  a  stran- 
ger passing  throueh,  or  a  friend  who 
went  into  tne  wiloerness  to  see  him, 
his  time  was  passed  in  solitude.  His 
farm  and  garden  afforded  some  little 

'  amusement.  He  was  fond  of  chess. 
But  it  was  chiefly  from  his  library, 
which  was  well  stored^  that  he  drew 
support  against  the  tedium  of  a  situa- 
tion so  very  diflferent  from  that  in 
which  the  greatest  part  of  his  life 
had  l>een  passed.  This  state  of  in- 
action was  undoubtedly  unfriendly 
to  his  health,  though  there  was  no  ap- 
pearance of  failure  either  in  mind  or 
body.  They  remained  in  full  strength 
uptu  the  moment  he  was  struck 
witk  ftn  apoplexy,  which  in  a  few 


hours  was  fatal.  Agreeably  to  h» 
desire,  often  expressoi,  his  remains 
were  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  enclosed 
in  a  plain  coffin,  and  placed  in  the 
earth,  and  *  without  a  atone  to  tell 
where  it  lies.'  A  few  tenants  and 
and  servants,  the  young  gentleman, 
his  late  companion,  and  one  on  whom 
for  fifteen  years  his  eye  had  never 
ceased  to  beam  with  kindness,  fol- 
lowed in  silence  and  tears.  The  com- 
missioners of  the  town  laid  a  road,  a 
public  road,  near  to  his  grave !  They 
either  knew  not^  or  they  could  not 
feel.  Walker,  his  first  and  his  most 
worthy  aid-de-camp,  snatched  the 
remains  of  his  dear  friend  and  mas- 
ter from  their  sacrilegious  grasp,  bid 
them  in  the  forest,  and  gave  a  bounty 
to  protect  the  hailowcn  wood  from 
rude  intrusion. 

It  may  be  further  added,  that  s 
handsome  tablet  was  erected  more 
than  twenty  years  ago,  to  the  memo- 
ry of  Baron  Steuben,  by  the  author 
of  the  foregoing  memoir.  It  was 
placed  in  the  German  Reformed 
Church  in  this  city,  of  which  the 
baron  was  a  member.  That  church 
then  stood  in  Nassau  street,  between 
Maiden  lane  and  John  street,  and  on 
which  was  substantialljr,  if  not  liter- 
ally, the  following  inscription : 


Sacred  to  the  Memory  of 

FRED.  WILL.  AUG.  BARON  STEUBEN, 

A  Gterman. 

Knight  of  the  Order  of  Fidelity; 

/lid-de-camp  to  Frederick  the  Great,  King  of  Prussia ; 

Major  General  and  Inspector  General 

In  the  Revolutionary  War. 

-  Esteemed,  respected  and  supported  by  Washington, 

He  gave  military  skiU  and  discipline 

To  the  Citizen-Soldiers : 

Who 

(Fulfilling  the  decrees  of  Heaven,) 

Achieved  the  Independence  of  the  Unitca  States. 

The  highly  polished  manners  of  the  Baron 

Were  graced 

By  the  most  noble  feelings  of  the  heart: 

His  hand,  "  open  as  day  for  metting  charity/' 

Closed  only  in  the  strong  grasp  of  death. 

This  Memorial  is  inscribed 

By  an  American, 

ho  had  the  honour  to  be  his  Aid-de-camp— 

The  happiness  to  be  his  friend. 

Ob.  1?)5. 


AMERICAN 

JAMBS  S.  STIUNGHAM,  M.  D., 

was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
of  respectable  parents,  whose  cir- 
comstances  in  life  happily  enabled 
them  to  furnish  to  cheir  son  the  op- 

Strtanities  of  a  liberal  education, 
e  prosecuted  his  classical  studies  in 
Columbia  College,  and  was  gradua- 
ted then  in  1793.  His  habits  and  dis- 
position inclined  him  to  the  theolo- 
gical profession ;  and.  for  some  time 
after  ne  had  received  his  collegiate 
honour  in  the  arts,  he  pursued  a 
course  of  learning  for  the  ministry. 
His  health  becoming  delicate  from 
an  attack  of  hemoptysis,  he  relin- 
<{uished  with  reluctance  this  inten- 
tion. He  now  entered  upon  a  course 
of  medical  education  under  (he  care 
of  the  late  Dr.  S.  Bard,  and  Dr.  Da- 
vid Hosack,  and  attended  with  ex- 
emplary diligence,  for  several  years, 
to  all  tne  branches  of  medicine  then 
taught  by  the  Faculty  of  Physick  in 
New  York.  He  subsequently  pro- 
ceeded to  Edinbui^^h,  became  a  stu- 
dent in  the  university  of  that  renown- 
ed capital,  and  in  1799  received  there 
the  decree  of  M.  D. 

Within  a  very  short  time  after  his 
return  to  his  native  city  he  was  elected 
Professor  of  Chymistry  in  Columbia 
College,  in  the  place  of  the  learned 
and  ctistinguished  Dr.  Mit chill,  who 
had  for  many  years  filled  that  chair, 
and  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the 
first  introduction  of  the  French  no- 
menclsture  of  chymistry  in  this  coun- 
try. Dr.  Strineham,  however,  not 
satisfied  with  tneee  exertions,  and 
anxious  for  a  more  extended  sphere 
of  usefulness,  now  voluntarily  pre- 
pared a  course  on  legal  medicine. 
His  varied  and  classical  erudition 
rendered  this  undertaking  one  pecu- 
liarly sgreeable  to  him ;  and  to  the 
students  who  attended  Lis  lectures, 
it  proved  a  source  of  gratification 
et^ually  novel  and  instructive.  The 
utility  of  the  science  was  cheerfully 
acknowledged  by  all. 

Having  long  laboured  under  an 
nisrming  OTvanick  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  finding  his  constitution 
materially  impair^,  Dr.  Stringham 
resigned  his  office  as  professor  of 
chymistry  in  Columbia  CoUe^;  but, 
upon  the  union  of  the  Medical  Fa- 
culty of  that  institution  with  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  1813,  he  was  induced  to  accept  the 
pro feR<»o '■ship   of  medical   JTinepru- 
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dence.  Yet  this  office  became  too 
oppressive,  from  the  tenderness  of 
bis  health ;  hopes  which  he  had  che- 
rished, were  snortlv  to  be  blasted; 
and  he  was  doomed  to  irremediable 
sufiering  and  premature  death.  For 
years  he  had  borne  with  manly  pa- 
tience and  christian  expectation  the 
trial s  of  a  distressinff  complain t.  The 
cheering  counsel  ofnis  friends  urged 
him  to  repair  to  the  island  of  St. 
Croix,  witli  the  vain  hope  of  a  re- 
newal of  his  health.  Thither  he  went, 
and  died  on  the  29th  of  June,  1817. 

Besides  his  inaugural  dissertatioui 
"De  Absorbentium  Syetemate,"  Dr. 
Stringham  was  the  author  of  several 
essays  and  papers  in  the  medical 
journals  of  the  day.  He  published 
in  the  New  York  Medical  Riepository 
an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  Digi- 
talis Purpurea  in  allaying  excessive 
action  of  the  sanguiferous  system^  a 
description  of  a  remarkable  species 
of  intestinal  vermes,  an  account  of 
the  violent  eifects  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate, and  a  case  of  hydrocephalus ; 
in  the  Philadelphia  Meaical  Museum, 
a  paper  on  the  efiects  of  mercury  in 
a  case  of  syphilis ;  and  in  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  and  Suraical  Journal, 
a  paper  on  the  yellow  lever  of  Ame- 
rica, in  which  he  maintained  the 
specifick  character  and  contagious 
nature  of  that  disorder. 

To  the  precodine  account  of  Dr. 
Stringham,  taken  from  an  introduc- 
tory discourse  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence by  Professor  Francis,  his  suc- 
cessor in  the  chair  in  the  New  York 
University,  to  that  branch  of  science, 
we  add  a  few  additional  particulars 
of  the  life  and  character  of  Dr. 
Stringham,  as  contained  in  Dr.  Fran- 
cis' letter,  addressed  to  Dr.  Thacher 
and  published  in  his  valuable  reposi- 
tory of  medical  facts,  the  American 
Mcxlical  Biography. 

"  He  was  one  of  the  most  efficient 
of  that  class  of  men  who  have  suc- 
cessfully and  disinterestedly  exerted 
themselves  for  the  promotion  ot 
science  in  this  country,  at  a  period 
when  comparatively  few  could  be 
found  eneaged  in  so  good  a  cause.  He 
was  the  first  teacher  among  his  coun- 
trymen who  gave  a  course  of  lectures 
on  forensick  medicine.  His  taste  for 
this  study  he  had  originally  imbibed 
from  his  able  preceptor,  Dr.  Duncan, 
senior,  of  Eoinburffh.  From  this 
excellent  man  he  aenved  many  of 
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the  county  of  Essex,  on  the  fini  Shy 


ihe  views  he  imparted  in  his  lectures, 
wfaich^  however,  he  enriched  with 
QiatenaU  drawn  from  extensive  read - 
ibg  aod  reflection,  from  the  elaborate 
investigations  and  details  of  Zac- 
chius  down  to  the  recent  productions 
Qf  Poderd  and  Mahon.  To  Dr. 
Stringham  are  we  indebtcMl  for  the 
popularity  which  this  intricate  de- 
partment of  science  now  enjoys,  and 
the  importance  with  which  it  is  culti- 
vated in  our  medical  schools.  As  a 
feacher  his  manner  was  admirably 
calculated  to  enlist  the  attention  of 
his  auditory  and  enforce  respect ;  his 
style  of  composition  was  felicitous, 
and  his  delivery  clear  and  forcible. 
It  is  no  equivocal  evidence  of  his  per- 
auasive  eloquence  that  be  first  led  his 
pupil  Professor  T.  R.  Beck  of  Albany, 
to  the  investigation  of  juridical  medi- 
cine as  an  important  though  neglect- 
ed study,  and  who  has  since,  by  his 
work  on  medical  jurisprudence,  en- 
hanced the  reputation  of  his  teacher 
and  secured  tiis  own  extensive  re- 
nown. Much  might  be  said  of  Dr. 
S.*s  medical  erudition  in  general.  He 
was  for  some  time  one  of  the  physi- 
cians of  that  extensive  chanty,  the 
New  York  Hospital.  Here  the  fresh- 
ness of  his  reading  and  his  thera- 
peutical talents  were  often  conspi- 
cuous, and  the  clinical  class  were 
made  wiser  by  the  pertinence  of  his 
remarks.  Notwithstanding  he  suf- 
fered long  and  greatly  from  an  or- 
^nick  affection  of  theneart,  and  was 
often  brought  to  the  borders  of  the 

frave,  he  was  seldom  found  without 
is  book.  He  on  several  occasions 
evinced  great  independence  and  deci- 
sion of  character,  particularlj  in  the 
malignant  yellow  fever  which  pre- 
vail^ in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
1803.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Physical  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  and  fellow  of  the  New 
York  Literary,  and  Philosophical, 
and  Histoncai  Societies.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  his  MS.  lectures 
on  forensick  medicine  are  still  with- 
held from  the  publick.  One  more  ho- 
nourable in  his  intercourse  with  his 
fellow  men  could  not  be  found." 

A  syllabus  of  the  lectures  of  Pro- 
fessor Stringham  on  medical  juris- 
prudence, is  contained  in  the  Ame- 
rica..; Medical  and  Philosophical 
Register. 

JOHN  BARNARD  SWETT,  M. 
H.S.d.,  was  born  at  Morblehead,  in 


of  June,  1762.  He  w«s  the  son  ot 
Samuel  SWett^  Esq.,  ar  worthy  and 
respectable  merchsnt,  and  grandsoii 
of  Mr.  Joseph  Swetl,  who,  about  tlM- 
middle  of  tne  last  centnry,  first  in- 
troduced foreign  commerce  into  the 
town;  by  means  of  which  it  so  in- 
creased in  wealth  and  numbers,  that- 
in  the  year  1770  its  proportion  of  the- 
province  tax  was  next  to  that  of  Boit^ 
ton.*  His  mother  was  the  nieoe  and 
adopted  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 
Barnard,  congregational  minister  of 
Marblehead,  and  one  of  the  most  di»> 
tinguished  scholars  and  divines  of 
his  age  and  country,  for  whom  he 
was  named,  and  by  whom  he  was 
adopted. 

Under  the  fosterinjg  can  af  diis 
eminent  man  the  subject  of  tbkl  arti- 
cle was  educated,  and  derived  from 
him  a  taste  for  classical  leamiDff» 
which  he  after  retained.  In  his  child* 
hood  and  youth  he  had  a  buo^raacy 
of  spirits,  which  interfered  with  a 
close  and  undivided  attention  tahia 
studies.  His  a^d  patron  would  often 
inquire  of  his  mstructer  how  his  boy 
got  on  in  his  studies,  and  was  aa 
often  answered  "tolerably sir.*'  Pn>- 
voked  at  length  with  the  repeittiott 
of  this  reply,  the  old  gentleman  tba- 
tily  said,  "tolerably,  sirl  Why  da 
you  not  sav  intolerably  at  oncel^ 
This  causticR  rebuke  from  such  a  per- 
son had  a  good  effect  on  the  precep- 
tor and  his  pupil,  stimulating  DOih  to 
increased  exertion. 

Dr.  Swett  was  matriculated  at 
Harvard  College  in  1767.  Hia  amia- 
ble temper  and  pleasing  mannera 
made  him  a  j^neral  favourite  of  hia 
contemporaries,  while  his  high  seflisa 
of  character  rendered  his  progress  in 
learning  proportionate  to  hia  fine  na- 
tural talents.  About  the  time  of  his 
receiving  his  first  degree  in  the  arts^ 
he  was  accidentally  present  ft  the 
opening  and  examination  of  the  bo- 
dies of  some  persons  who  had  oome 
to  a  violent  death.  This  circum- 
stance determined  hia  choice  of  the 
medical  profession,  to  which  his  pa- 
tron yielded  with  great  rriiictanoe, 
having  a  very  strong;  desire  thai  he 
should  go  into  them  mistry.  Indeed 
60  fixed  was  the  old  gentleman  npon 
this  object,  that,  although  by  hie  will 
he  devised  his  estate  to  this  child  ol 
his  aflfections,  a  considerable  portion 
wan  given  upon  the  express  conditio* 
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that  he  should  follow  the  clerical 
mofession;  a  condition,  with  which 
oabit  and  powerful  inclination  j>n>- 
liibited  a  compliance. 

Soon  after  he  was  graduated  he 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  pass- 
ed ttirec  years  in  the  prosecutijn  of 
his  medical  studies,  under  the  patron* 
aee  and  instruction  of  that  eminent 
physician,  Dr.  William  Cullen.  Here 
he  formed  an  acquaintance  with,  and 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Dr.  Robertson. 
Mr.  Hume,  ana  other  celebrated 
scholars  of  that  day  and  place;  and 
nkadd  great  advances  in  general  lite- 
rature, as  well  as  in  his  professional 
pursuits. 

The  commercial  embarrassments 
which  preceded  our  revolution,  inter- 
rupted his  remittances;  and  his  ad- 
venturous spirit  led  him  to  close  with 
a  proposal  mode  to  him  to  go  in  the 
capacity  of  surgeon  to  a  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  w^hich  was  then  fitting 
m  the  port  of  London  for  the  Falk- 
land Islands  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  his  countryman  Mr.  Rotch, 
and  was  commandod  by  Captam 
James  Scott,  for  many  years  master 
of  a  ship  in  the  trade  between  Bos- 
ton and  London.  The  object  of  the 
expedition  was  to  make  an  establish- 
ment at  the  islands,  with  a  view  to 
the  business  of  wluiling  and  sealing. 
The  undertaking  was  attended  with 
great  success  at  first;  but  the  revo- 
Uitionary  war  soon  brought  it  to  a 
premature  close.  With  the  funds 
ac-quired  in  this  enterprise  he  was 
enabled  to  complete  his  medical  edu- 
cation by  attending  the  hospitals  in 
France  and  England ;  and  he  return- 
ed to  America  m  1778.  » 

Immediately  on  his  return  he  join- 
ed the  American  arm ^  as  a  surgeon, 
and  was  in  the  expedition  to  Rriode 
Island  under  Gen.  Sullivan.  Here 
he  was  in  the  same  tent  with  John 
S.  Sherburne,  Esq.,  one  of  the  gene- 
ral's aids,  when  a  cannon  ball  from 
the  enemy's  battery  took  off  the  leg 
of  the  latter.  Ho  was  in  the  disas- 
trous expedition  to  Penobscot,  which 
issued  in  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
fl^t,  and  in  the  sacrifice  of  every 
thing  beyond  what  each  man  could 
carry  on  his  back.  With  his  surgi- 
cal instrumenu  in  his  knapsack  Dr. 
Swett  was  oblifred  to  travel  more 
than  f.f'y  .:.;  •-  'I-:\.  *j..!i  a  iracLLoa 
deaett,  from  the  Penobscot  river  to  the 
nearest  settlements  on  the  Kennebec. 


His  misfortune  was  felt  tne  more  se- 
verely, as  he  had  just  before  met  with 
the  rreparable  loss,  by  capture,  of 
his  professional  manuscripts,  prepar- 
ed by  him  with  great  care  when  in 
Europe,,  aad  his  valuable  library  and 
surgical  apparatus^  collected  at  great 
expense  and  trouble. 

In  the  year  1780  he  commenced 
practice  as  a  physician  and  surgeon 
m  Nevburyport,  induced  by  the 
urgent  solicitations  of  several  of  the 
first  characters  in  that  place,  to 
whom  his  character  was  not  un- 
known, and  to  some  of  whom  he  waa 
allied  by  birth.  Here  his  progress  waa 
rapid  and  successful.  Almost  every 
surgical  case  through  a  large  circuit 
devolved  upon  him,  and  his  medical 
practice  soon  became  very  extensive 
Bieing  naturally  very  social  in  his  dis- 
position, and  an  attractive,  intelli- 
gent and  entertaining  companion,  of 
l^olished  manners,  and  ingenuous 
frankness  and  good  humour,  he  waa 
a  general  favourite,  and,  as  may  na- 
turally be  supposed,  largely  partici- 
pated in  social  enjoyments.  As  a 
means  of  these  he  was  much  attache 
ed  to  the  fraternity  of  freemasons, 
and  particularly  to  those  of  the  hi|rher 
degrees,  as  affording  at  that  penod  a 
more  select  society ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  by  his  means  the  first  encamp- 
ment of  Knights  Templars  in  the 
United  States  was  formed.* 

In  the  summer  of  1796  the  town  of 
Newburyport  was  visited  with  that 
most  d.^adly  scourge  of  our  seaport 
towns,  the  yellow  fever.  It  waa  with 
Dr.  Swett  not  less  a  point  of  honour 
than  a  commanding  sense  of  duty, 
which  led  him  on  tnis  trying  occa- 
sion to  devote  himself;  through  life 
or  death,  to  his  suffering  patients^ 
who  looked  up  to  him  witn  their  ha- 
bitual confidence  as  to  their  only 
earthly  hope  in  this  appalling  mo- 
ment of  mortal  disease.  Disdaining 
to  desert  them  in  their  extreme  need, 
he  was  constantly  at  his  post  in  the 
most  infected  district  of  the  town,  ad- 
ministering all  the  relief  in  his  power, 
and  exhausting  all  the  resources  ot 

*  In  an  hfstorieal  account  of  NefwHury* 
port  lAtely  published,  H  is  8uggef4ed  that 
Dr.  8.  was,  durinjj;  his  travels  in  Germany, 
initlotcd  into  tl;e  order  of  the  lUuminatL 
He  wa«  never  in  Germany, nor  was  he  ever 
a  mon-.h^r  of  tint  order,  wh'.ch  originated 
many  yeaie  after  bis  ruturn  from  Eui-ope. 
Intl)e  vaae  work  It  Is  erroneously  stated 
thai  ]»  was  a  native  of  Newburyport 
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his  professional  iskiil,  UDtii  the  inevi- 
table consequence  ensued.  He  be- 
came himself  infected  with  the  in- 
curable disease,  and  fell  a  martyr  to 
his  high  sense  of  professional  obli- 
gation. His  dcatn  threw  a  gloom 
over  the  town,  not  to  be  described 
in  words. 

Soon  after  Dr.  Swett  fixed  himself 
in  Newburyport,  he  married  Miss 
Charlotte  Bourne,  second  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  William  Bourne  of  nf  ar- 
blehead,  who  survived  him,  and  is 
now  the  wife  of  the  Hon.  John  T. 
Gilman,  many  years  governour  of 
the  slate  of  New-Hampshire.  Four 
sons  of  this  marriage,  are  now,  1827, 
living,  and  in  respectable  standing. 

Dr.  Swett  was  an  original  mem- 
ber of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  and  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Medical  Society,  and  for 
several  years  after  the  incorporation 
of  the  latter  was  its  Corresponding 
Secretary. 

GILBERT  STUART,  was  a  na- 
tive of  Rhode  Island.  After  leaving 
college,  he  made  up  his  mind  to  fol- 
low paintini?  as  a  profession,  and 
not  beinff  able  to  find  a  proper  mas- 
ter in  this  country,  Copley  being 
then  gone  to  England,  he  embarked 
for  that  country  in  1775^  and  put 
himself  under  the  instruction  of  Mr. 
West,  who  was  then  in  the  zenith  of 
his  fame.  Stuart  soon  became  a 
favourite  pupil  of  his  master,  and 
graduated  from  his  school  with  a 
nigh  reputation  as  a  portrait  painter; 
he  ranked  second  to  no  one,  in  Lon- 
don, but  Sir  Joshua  Revnolds. 
While  in  the  metropolis,  he  had  the 
good  fortune  to  become  acquainted 
with  Burke,  Fox,  Sheridan,  and 
with  many  of  their  associates.  These 
men  were  not  only  patrons  of  the 
arts,  but  the  friends  of  artists.  He 
painted  several  of  them  in  a  fine 
style,  which  spread  his  fame  far  and 
wide.  From  London  he  went  to 
Ireland,  and  spent  several  years  in 
Dablin.  In  this  city  he  was  without 
a  rival,  and  had  as  much  business 
•8  he  could  attend  to.  In  the  polish- 
ed society  of  that  hospitable  and 
tasteful  place  he  was  a  great  fa- 
Youriie ;  and  he  relished  the'  wit  and 
wyety  of  the  Irish  beyond  measure. 
Painters  seldom  feel  contented  to  re- 
main many  years  in  one  place.  They 
are  anxious  to  catch  the  admiration 
of  many  ritics  and  different  dosses 
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of  society,  to  see  new  faces,  nnd  to 
stu(*y  expression  in  every  variety. 
At  Ihis  time,  W^ashington  was,  aa 
his  name  ever  will  be,  the  idol  oi 
every  lover  of  liberty,  and  the  world 
were  anxious  to  have  a  correct  like- 
ness of  him.  The  Whigs  of  Eng- 
land were  desirous  that  Stuart  shouw 
come  to  the  United  States  for  thir 
purpose.  They  had  seen  what  wen 
called  likenesses  of  this  great  man. 
from  painters,  engravers,  and  sculp 
tors,  but  still  were  not  satisfied ;  no 
thing,  as  yet,  had  been  produced 
that  reached  their  idea  of  him 
When  Stuart  arrived  at  the  city  o. 
Washington,  the  great  man  had  re- 
tired from  all  office,  and  was  in  pri- 
vate life  at  Mount  Vernon.  He  had 
been  so  often  annoyed  by  every 
fledgling  artist,  that  he  came  to  the 
determination  to  sit  no  more  for  any 
one;  but  Stuart's  fame,  and  Mrs. 
Washington's  solicitations,  overrul- 
ed his  resolution,  and  the  hero  and 
statesman  was  again  seated  for  his 
picture.  In  the  chair  for  the  painter, 
Washington  was  apt  to  fall  into  a 
train  of  thouffht,  and  become  ab- 
stract^ from  the  things  around  him, 
and  of  course  most  of  the  likenesses 
of  him,  show  more  of  gravity  of 
muscle,  than  of  the  divinity  of  intel- 
ligence. When  he  sat  to  Srusrt,  as 
the  latter  hasofien  staled,  on  apathy 
seemed  to  seize  him,  and  a  vacuity 
spread  over  his  countenance,  most 
appalling  to  the  painter.  The  best 
portrait  painter  of  the  agi»,  was  now 
to  take  the  likeness  of  the  potest 
man  of  all  ages ;  and  the  artists  and 
the  patriots  of  all  countries  were  in- 
terested in  it.  To  have  failed  in  get- 
ting a  good  likeness  would  have 
been  death  to  the  artist's  fame,  and 
a  perpetuol  source  of  mortificoiion 
to  the  people  of  the  country.  Stuart 
was,  like  Wa!«hington,  not  easily 
overcome;  he  made  several  fruitless 
attempts  to  awaken  the  heroick 
si^irit  in  him,  by  talkincf  of  battles, 
b  It  in  vain ;  he  next  tried  to  warm 
up  the  patriot  and  snge,  by  turn- 
ing the  conversation  to  the  republi- 
can ages  of  aniinuityj  this  was 
equally  unsuccessful.  At  length  the 
point*  r  struck  on  the  ma.-^ter-key, 
and  opened  a  way  to  lis  mind  which 
he  has  so  happily  transferred  to  the 
can  vnss  vvilh  t  lie  features  of  his  face 
In  the  whole  of  this  picture,  in  every 
limb,  n9  well  as  feature  t!te  mavtiaf 
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air  oi  the  warrior  chief,  is  admira- 
bly mingled  with  the  dignity  and 
majesty  of  the  statesman  and  sage. 
It  was  a  proper  period  in  the  life  of 
Washington  for  a  good  picture.  The 
bloom  and  beauty  of  youth  have  no 
majesty  or  greatness  in  them  on  the 
canvass ;  maturity  and  gravity  are 
necessarv  to  give  a  picture  a  proper 
efiect;  the  lines  of  thought  must 
be  in  the  face ;  the  marks  of  dangers 
braved,  and  duties  done,  must  be 
there  also.  Nor  should  the  painter 
wait  until  decrepitude  and  tne  dul- 
ness  of  age  approaches.  There  is  a 
period  in  the  life  of  man,  when  Na- 
ture seems  to  stop,  having  matured 
her  work,  to  contemplate  it  herself 
before  she  suffers  Time  to  begin  his 
ravages.  This  was  that  moment. 
The  picture,  like  the  original,  was 
peerless.  The  artist  himself  copied 
It  several  times  with  great  success. 
It  has  been  copied  a  thousand  times 
by  others,  and  every  copy  contains 
something  of  the  first  likeness— no 
small  proof  of  its  excellence  and 
truth. 

Stuart  tarried  a  year  or  two  in  the 
city  of  Washington,  and  during  the 
time  painted  John  Adams,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Mr.  Madison,  and  many 
other  distinguished  men  of  our  coun- 
try. He  removed  from  Washington 
to  Philadelphia,  which  was  then 
greatly  in  advance  of  the  other  cities 
and  great  towns  in  the  United  States, 
in  every  branch  of  the  fine  arts. 
Here,  too,  he  was  a  favourite  in  so- ' 
ciely  as  well  as  in  his  profession. 
He  often  spoke  of  his  residence  in 
Philadelphia  with  great  pleasure,  and 
frequenily  began  some  of  his  anec- 
dotes with— "When  I  resided  in  the 
Athens  of  America."  His  next  re- 
move was  to  Boston,  where  he  re- 
sided during  the  remainder  of  his 
life:  At  first  he  did  not,  perhaps, 
think  of  making  this  citv  a  perma- 
nent residence ;  but  there  nave  never 
been  many,  who  were  comfortably 
^  situated  in  society  there,  who  ever 
wished  to  change  it  for  any  other 
place  in  this  country.  For  several 
years  after  his  coming  to  Boston,  he 
was  overwhelmed  with  business; 
many  had  to  wait  months  for  an 
opportunity  of  sitting  (o  him ;  and 
even  in  his  latter  years  he  frequently 
had  more  rnlls  than  he  could  answer, 
notwitiistandin{^  a  number  of  |iain- 
lers,  quite  eminent  in  their  pufc.^- 


sion,  bad  collected  in  Boston,  and 
were  active  and  attentive  in  their 
professional  pursuits.  All,  in  his 
line,  looked  up  to  him  as  their  bead, 
and  felt  no  jealousy  of  him,  for  his 

f>re-eminence  was  generally  acknow 
edged.  Most  of  the  opulent  families 
of  Boston  have  pictures  from  his 
pencil;  a  house  is  hardly  considered 
as  properly  furnished,  or  certainly 
not  complete  in  its  ornaments,  with- 
out some  head  by  Stuart.  Although 
he  often  expressed  a  strong  desire  to 
do  something  in  the  historical  way 
to  leave  behind  him,  yet  he  never 
found  time  for  the  purpose.  In  some 
of  the  back  grounds  of  his  portraits, 
he  has  sketched  some  emblemaiick 
outlines  with  admirable  effect.  These 
sketches  go  far  to  show  what  be 
might  have  done  in  the  historical 
Une,  if  he  had  pursued  it. 

The  number  of  his  portraits  is 
wonderful,  and  are,  in  general,  fine 
likenesses ;  but  some  few  are  failures ; 
even  " Homer  aamttimes  nods"  He 
bad  the  power  of  giving  the  best  ex- 
pression of  a  face.  The  mind  and 
character  of  the  original  seems  to 
breathe  from  his  canvoss ;  and  if 
there  be  a  fault  in  his  best  pictures, 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes,  in  the  pleni- 
tude of  his  power  in  the  art,  threw 
a  ray  of  his  own  genius  into  a  coun- 
tenance in  which  nature  had  given 
no  indication  that  she  had  stolen  the 
fire  from  heaven  to  li^bi  it  up.  For 
forty  years,  or  more,  he  stood  at  the 
head  of  his  profession  as  a  painter  of 
the  human  face  divine. 

In  his  person,  Stuart  was  rather 
large,  and  his  movements,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  were  slow  and 
heavy,  but  not  ungraceful.  His  man- 
ners nad  something  of  the  formality 
of  the  old  school;  but  it  was  evident, 
at  the  first  blush,  that  he  had  been 
conversant  with  ^ood  society.  He 
loved  to  display  his  powers  as  a  con- 
versationist, and  to  come  in  friendly 
collision  with  intelligence  and  wit, 
in  order  to  sparkle  and  ehine.  He 
was  sometimes  a  little  fastidious 
and  eccen trick :  but  he  never  lost  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman  on  any  oc- 
casion. His  liteiary  acquirements 
were  of  a  high  oider,  for  a  profes- 
sional man,  constantly  employed; 
but  his  early  education  was  good, 
and  the  foundati*  ns  of  a  rlassical 
education  were  wrll  Iflid.  His  pene- 
,  traUoii  was*  i.tL.iv,;  lor  he  taw  ut  a 
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glance  the  qualities  of  the  mind  of 
the  person  who  came  only  to  have  an 
image  of  hie  person  struck  out.  He 
had  often  accurately  weighed  the  in- 
leKect  of  his  sitting  subject  before  he 
had  finished  the  mechanical  opera- 
tion of  measuring  the  size  of  his  head. 
He  reasoned  upon  the  principles  of 
bis  profession  with  a  depth  of  philo- 
sophy worthy  of  a  master;  and  he 
always  contended  that  a  regard 
should  be  had  to  the  moral  as  well 
as  physical,  in  making  a  ^ust  por- 
trait of  a  man.  The  capacities  of  his 
art  were  all  known  to  him,  and  he 
ridiculed  the  numerous  futile  at- 
te;npts  to  go  beyond  them. 

The  lives  and  works  of  the  great 
artists  of  all  ages  were  familiar  to 
him  as  his  pallet.  Ke  discoursed 
upon  their  excellences,  defects,  and 
peculiarities,  as  one  who  had  read 
and  examined  them  all  most  tho- 
roughly. His  eloquence  was  peca^ 
l.ar  and  attractive;  his  voice  was 
strong  and  deep;  his  eiiunciation 
clear  and  distinct ;  and  his  counte- 
nance came  in  aid  of  his  voice,  for 
his  features  were  bold  and  lion-like, 
and  no  stranger  ever  passed  him 
without  mentally  saying,  "That  is 
no  ordinar>r  man."  It  was  a  treat 
to  see  him  in  his  best  humour :  for 
he  was  full  of  anecdote;  and  told  a 
story  with  such  neatness,  precision, 
point,  and  elegance  of  language,  that 
It  often  happened,  that  those  who 
came  to  admire  his  painting,  went 
away  charmed  with  his  eloquence. 
By  the  alchymy  of  his  genius,  he 
distilled  the  essence  of  every  topick 
of  conversation,  and  gave  a  spirit  and 
flavour  to  even  playfulness  and  tri- 
fling. Titles,  wealth,  and  beaury, 
at  whose  shrines  the  world  pay  their 
devotions,  had  no  controlling  influ* 
ence  over  him;  he  was  too  much 
self-concentrated  and  too  full  of  "the 
sin  for  which  fell  the  angels,"  to  do 
homage  to  any  thing  but  command- 
ing talents,  and  these  devoted  to  let- 
ters and  the  arts.  He  had  no  re- 
spect for  those  engaged  in  the  ordi- 
nary business  of  life ;  I  mean  that 
respect  the  world  pays,  and  ought 
to  bestow  on  prudence,  economy, 
calculation,  and  thrift.  Nor  was 
he  very  much  disposed  to  give  a 
great  share  of  praise  to  those  who 
Became  distinguished  rather  by  in- 
dustry than  by  superiour  abilities; 
he  really  did,  or  effected  to  despise  all 


elaborate  niceties  and  painful  finisb 
ing,  for  he  cared  for  none  of  these 
himself;  not  that  he  was  an  advo- 
cate for  careless  and  rapid  produc- 
tions, but  he  looked  for  the  touches 
of  genius,  and  often  remarked  that 
artists  of  ordinary  capacity  mistook 
toork  for  etudt/.  He  ttiougnt  no  man 
should  be  found  among  the  sons  of 
the  prophets,  without  a  good  share  of 
the  true  spirit  of  mspiration;  and 
did  not  hesitate,  at  times,  when  the 
world  wore  running  after  some  new 
artist,  to  say,  with  some  little  bitter- 
nessj  "That  man  had  better  have 
continued  his  pursuit  for  his  father's 
loBC  cattle,  than  to  have  come  among 
the  prophets  I"  His  opimons,  how- 
ever, of  the  works  or  young  men, 
were,  in  general,  candid,  anJ  otlten 
kind,  if  the  authors  were  modcvt  and 
desirous  of  instruction ;  but  uffon  the 
pert  and  impudent,  his  satire  was  of 
the  keenest  sort;  it  came  in  all 
forms,  of  irony,  epigram,  and 
scourge,  until  the  dullest  brain  was 
mttdie  to  understand,  and  the  thick- 
est hide  to  feel.  It  was  seldom  that 
he  was  roueed  to  resentment;  bot, 
when  he  was,  his  invective  was 
fierce  and  terrible.  He  was  too 
proud  to  seek  admiration,  but  well- 
timed  compliment  was  not  lost  on 
him;  a  love  of  it  makes  up  a  part  of 
the  character  of  every  great  artisL 

Fickleness  is  an  ingredient  that  is 
frequ-ently  mingled  with  taste  and 
refinement.  Athens,  in  her  proudest 
days,  gave  strange  evidences  of  this 
truth ;  and  the  community  in  which 
Stuart  spent  the  latter  part  of  his 
days,  has,  with  some  jiistice,  been 
charged  with  it  also,  but  if  ever,  in 
the  restlessness  of  caprice,  any  one 
remarked  that  Stuart  was  growing 
old  ;  that  his  eye  had  lost  something 
of  its  accuracy,  and  his  hand  be- 
come tremulous ;  or  that  increasing 
infirmities  had  made  him  testy,  the 
people  would  not  listen  for  a  mo- 
ment to  anjr  such  remarks;  they 
would  not  give  up  their  favourite. 
These  rumours  of  the  decay  of  his 
faculties  sometimes  reached  the  ears 
of  Stuart,  and  suddenly  some  great 
effort  of  his  pencil  would  be  brought 
out,  that  showed  at  once  that  the 
intimations  were  groundless,  and 
proved  that  envy,  ca;.rice,  or  slan- 
der, had  no  power  over  his  deep 
rooted  reputation. 

The  errours  of  men  of  genios^ 
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Sot  when  were  men  of  genius  with- 
out errours  ?  are  generally  injurious 
only  to  themselves,  and  should  he 
buried  with  (hem ;  but  their  merits 
should  be  embalmed  bv  their  epi- 
taphs, written  by  kindred  spiiirs,  and 
engraven  on  monuments  and  co- 
lumns, and  transferred  to  the  pag;e 
of  history,  to  make  up  a  part  of  iheir 
country's  glory.  Envy  and  ill  na- 
ture often  magnify  tnese  errours, 
and  set  them  down,  and  con  them 
by  heart,  which  when  rightly  under- 
stood, are  only  the  oiTsprmg  of  irrita- 
ble nerves  and  delicate  fibres ;  and 
should  be  given  over  by  the  moralist 
and  biographer,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  physician ;  for  they  are  mostly 
diseases  of  a  physical  nature. 

He    was    impatient  of  criticism 
upon  his  works,  even  from  the  choice 

Sirits  who  surrounded  him ;  and  in 
e  last  place  of  his  residence,  he 
had  not  a  few  of  them ;  and  it  is  to 
be  presumed  that  in  other  cities  he 
bad  as  many.  They  did  not,  with 
all  their  taste  and  talents  dare  to 
venture  farther  than  just  hint  a  de- 
fect, or  an  omission;  and  that  he 
never  received  very  ^ciously,  even 
if  his  good  sense  mduced  lum  to 
adopt  the  suggestion.  But  if  igno- 
rant or  vain  patronising  sitters  be- 
ean  to  criticise,  or  find  fault,  be  per- 
aps  parried  the  first  attempts  with 
a  dehcate  sarcasm,  or  a  sneer,  half 
concealed  by  a  smile;  but  if  thiii  did 
not  operate  as  an  estoppel,  and  the 
remarks  were  repeated,  he  turned 
upon  them  with  that  resentful  and 
appalling  directness,  that  either  pro- 
duces silence  or  a  quarrel.  He  would 
not  bear  any  flippant  connoisseur 
•bout  him.  Numerous  instances 
have  been  related,  and  many  of  them 
believed,  of  his  having  resented  a 
hasty  word  from  men  of  the  first 
standing  in  society,  by  refusing  to 
finish  a  picture,  and  nothing  would 
ever  induce  him  to  touch  it  again. 
One  of  these  pictures,  on  which  a 
dandy  criticism  produced  a  quarrel, 
and  which  is  unfinished  still,  is  one 
of  exquisite  beauty;  it  is  three  views 
of  the  beautiful  face  of  a  celebrated 
dame  who  was  then  just  married  to 
1  foreign  magnate.  It  is  but  justice, 
fiowever,  to  say,  that  it  was  not  the 
lady  who  mane  the  oflensivr  re- 
Jiarks,  but  her  dapper  husband,  who 
found  fault  with  the  drapery.  "That 
you  otn  buy/'  oaid  the  mdignant 


artist,  "a  any  iihUmer's  shop  in  ibe 
city."  This  happened  while  Siuart 
resided  in  Washington.  Ho  con- 
tended that  no  artist  should  ever 
submit  to  these  vexations ;  that  they 
should,  one  and  all,  set  their  facet) 
against  them.  He  often  remarked, 
that  Haley,  who  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  tame  poetry,  should  be  forgiven 
for  all  this,  and  for  lavishing  so 
much  praise  on  Romney,  for  the  fol- 
lowing lines  on  tho  painter's  evils : 

"  For  when  tha  Mnraat,  with  tiM  rairrar'a  truib, 
Rrfltwu  ih«  {h-r(ro(  form  of  Nge  or  yuuJi, 
The  fuiKl  aSli-cUoiii  ol'ilir  fMniiil  iiuiiit, 
Tlie  eye  of  jii<1c<iiini(  wiih  delnMoiia  blitwl ; 
iUdi  mutli«r  bid*  iuni  brigMcr  iiiiu  ciitplw/i 
AimI  i;i««  more  tiiirii  to  her  bouby  buy  : 
Nore.m  (h«  p«hiUr,  with  his  mUiiom  ait, 
ExprCM  ihc  iiiia^«  in  Uir  lovrr'v  hetirt ; 
UiicoiiKioni  of  the  cb«tife  the  SenMtna  briof , 
Antiiiniul  bafaiity  uks  ilw  ruae  of  Sfiritif ; 
A  lid  vain  feif-tuve  in  every  aft  tlie  Muiie, 
Will  foihily  nrjer  aoine  vUloimry  claim  ; 
The  lackleia  paiiiier  di^iiiHl  lo  aaUniil, 
Muuma  itip  ioM.  likpiitfM,  which  he  uiice  had  hit  ; 
And,  I  loom 'd  u*  (rtmndlrw  oanmre,  heart  kIuim 
TIm  fricvoaa  lonrt  of  anoan  out  iua  own." 

To  one  who  works  for  gain  alone, 
these  things  are  no  evils  ;  he  cares 
nothing  for  them,  hut  yields  to  every 
suggestion ;  is  a  kind  good  man,  is 
admired,  gets  his  fees,  and  thinks  no 
more  of  his  work,  nor  of  its  destiny, 
which,  probably,  is  to  hang  a  while 
in  the  parlour,  thence  to  be  removed 
to  the  garret,  and  from  there  pass  off 
to  oblivion  by  damps  or  rats ;  but  to 
such  a  painter  as  Stuart,  who  fondly 
hoped,  and  firmly  believed,  that  he 
was  painting  for  unborn  ages,  and 
that  his  common  pictures  would  be 
sought  for  and  valued  as  a  Rubens 
or  a  Guido,  these  paltry  criticisms 
were  gall  and  wormwood  for  the 
moment,  but  were  never  remember- 
ed afterwards,  or,  if  they  were,  they 
were  only  called  up,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  some  of  his  friends,  in  an 
hour  of  relaxation  or  merriment. 

The  fame  of  Stuart  is  secure  :  no 
chance  can  destroy  it.  His  portraits 
are  too  numerous,  and  are  too  widely 
scattered,  to  be  lost  by  fire  or  fiooa. 
Some  of  them  will  remain  under  any 
circumstances ;  and  he  has  painted 
many  men  of  distinction,  in  their 
day  and  generation,  whose  reputa- 
tion will  go  down  to  posterity  with 
his.  There  is  a  sort  of  tacit  contract 
between  a  great  man  in  the  literary, 
political,  or  scientifick  world,  and 
ni^  pniptrr,  if  hr.  too,  be  distinguish- 
eU,  to  join  hand  and  uand,  ana  pre- 
sent  themselves  to  future  ages  to- 
gether.   On  Stuart's  paintings,  bb 
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contemporaries  have  given  a  ver- 
dict, and  it  is  on  record,  ^^Uial  his 
likenesses  are  admirable  ;''  and  other 
times  shali  pronounce  them  line 
paintings.  He  has  not  wasted  his 
strenjgth  on  dress  and  drapery, 
which  is  often  admired  by  those  it 
was  intended  to  please  or  flatter, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  generation  or 
two,  is  a  subject  of  amusement  to  the 
descendants  of  the  stately  dame  they 
adorn  or  encumber.  They  laugh  at 
the  niceties  of  ruff  or  stomacher, 
which  cost  weeks  of  labour  to  artists. 
Stuart  wisely  brought  all  his  talents, 
and  all  the  powers  of  his  art,  to  bear 
upon  the  human  countenance,  which, 
amidst  all  the  varieties  of  the  race  of 
man,  in  every  climate,  and  every  age 
of  the  world,  still  wears  the  image  of 
his  Maker.  The  seal  which  gave  as- 
surance of  a  man  has  never  been  bro- 
ken or  effaced.  It  was  not  that  Stuart 
wanted  the  art  of  painting  most  ex- 
cellent drapeiy.  In  the  picture  of 
Washington  pointed  for  the  artist's 
native  state,  and  which  adorns  their 
hall  of  legislation,  the  drapery,  furni- 
ture, anaaccompan  laments,  are  con- 
sidered super iour  to  the  figure  of 
Washington  itself,  which  is  one  of 
Stuart's  best  paintings.  He  was 
wise  in  one  other  respect.  He  paint- 
ed with  permanent  colours.  If  they 
were  not  so  beautiful  at  first  sight, 
as  the  delicate  lakes  and  carmines, 
they  were  put  on  with  a  full  faith  in 
their  durability.  He  seldom  or  never 
spoke  of  his  colours  without  alluding 
to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  most  of 
Sir  Joshua's  pam tings  had  faded, 
and  were  now  out  of  sight. 

It  is  often  asked,  of  what  school 
was  your  great  painter?  He  would 
acknowle^e  no  master ;  but  if  what 
the  ancients  have  told  us  of  Parrha- 
sius  and  Aristides  be  true,  he  had 
much  of  their  manner  and  spirit,  and 
no  small  share  of  the  former's  self- 
esteem.  Most  certainly  he  had  no- 
thing of  the  present  Italian  and 
French  schools  in  his  compositions. 
Himself,  his  works,  his  taste,  his 
conversation,  his  tone,  were  all  mas- 
culine; so  deeply  masculine,  that,  in 
but  a  very  few  instances,  did  he  ever 
succeed  in  making  a  fine  picture  of  a 
great  beauty.  The  character  of  so 
great  an  artist  deserves  a  minute  bio- 
graphy ;  but  this  is  not  within  the 
plan  of  my  work.  It  is  said  that  the 
artists  arc  about  to  erect  a  monument 
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10  his  memory.  If  this  be  cfone,  may 
some  learned  and  tasteful  brother— 
Trumbull,  Alston,  orsome  other  one 
who  knew  him  well — write  his  epi- 
taph, in  the  spirit  of  admiring  truth ; 
and  make  his  biography  a  portrait 
that  may  bear  to  be  placea  in  the 
Temple  of  Taste,  along  side  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  penciK  He  died  at 
the  advanced  a^e  of  seventy-four,  in 
the  full  possession  of  his  faculties. 

JAMES  SULLIVAN  was  bom 
the  22d  of  April,  1744,  and  was  the 
fourth  son  of  John  Sullivan,  who, 
about  the  year  1723,  came  from  Ire- 
land, and  settled  at  Berwick,  in 
Maine,  and  died  at  the  extraordinary 
age  01  more  than  106  years.  He 
educated  his  son,  who  owed  to  him 
all  the  instruction  which  he  bad. 
except  in  professional  science;  ana 
the  father  lived  to  see  his  brilliant 
success  in  the  world.  Sullivan  was 
not  in  his  youth  devoted  to  learned 
pursuits,  but  resided  at  home,  en- 
gaged in  the  happy  but  obscure  life  of 
agriculture.  In  a  state  of  society 
moral  and  informed,  but  not  polish- 
ed, his  ambition  had  probably  never 
aimed  at  that  celebrity  which  he 
afterwards  attained.  Here  he  im- 
bibed republican  lessons,  which  be 
never  forgot.  He  learned  that  there 
was  virtue  and  merit  where  there 
was  little  wealth  or  splendour;  and 
was  ever  after  attached  to  the  yeo- 
manry of  the  country,  and  regarded 
them  as  citizens  on  whom  the  wel- 
fare of  the  community  mainly  de- 
pended. He  was  deservedly  their 
favourite,  and  never  deceived  their 
confidence.  In  some  states,  the  peo- 
ple of  the  humbler  order  are  averse 
to  the  elevation  of  those  of  their  own 
number,  and  prefer  others  bom  of 
more  eminent  families.  It  is  not  so 
in  New  England.  A  large  propor- 
tion of  our  influential  men  proceed 
from  the  common  walks  of  life,  and 
feel  for  their  old  friends  a  respect, 
which  those  who  have  always  livea 
in  another  sphere  are  not  so  likely  to 
entertain. 

An  accident  which  at  first  fore- 
boded the  greatest  evil,  was  the  cause 
of  Sullivan's  adopting  the  profes- 
sion of  the  law.  While  felling  a  tree 
in  the  woods,  he  accidentally  re- 
ceived a  serious  injury  in  one  of  his 
limbs,  from  which  a  long  and  pain- 
ful illness  ensued.  The  consequence 
of  thi^,  was  lameness  during  the 
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remainder  of  his  life.  This  misfor- 
tune kept  him  from  the  army,  in 
which  he  had  determined  to  enter, 
and  directed  his  attention  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law.  His  talents  fit- 
ted him  for  the  army,  and  he  would 
probably  have  been  promoted  to 
nigh  railiiary  distinction,  had  Provi- 
dence not  defeated  his  purposes ;  but 
he  could  not  have  been  more  useful 
in  military,  than  he  was  in  civil  life. 
His  advantages  for  study  in  early 
life  were  small ;  he  was  not  stimu- 
lated by  the  competition  of  a  large 
seminary,  nor  introduced  by  the 
counsel  and  assistance  of  learned 
friends,  to  that  fruitful  field  of  know- 
ledge which  is  opened  in  a  regular 
classical  education.  It  may  in  con- 
sequence be  lamented  that  the  early 
studies  of  this  man  of  genius  were 
not  differently  conduct^!,  but  how 
far  our  regret  is  well  founaed  cannot 
easily  be  ascertained.  There  is  a 
sort  of  culture  which  acts  unpropi- 
tiously on  the  native  powers.  In- 
vention is  sometimes  retarded  by  the 
necessity  of  plodding  over  what  is 
known,  and  remembering  subjects 
disagreeable  to  the  taste  of  the  scho- 
lar. Fancy,  broken  and  tamed  by 
rules,  often  loses  in  boldness  and 
sublimity  of  flight,  what  she  acquires 
in  artificial  correctness.  Publick  ed- 
ucation is  freauently  ill  adapted  to 
practical  usefulness,  andunsuited  to 
the  character  of  the  student.  Sul- 
uvAN  escaped  the  dangers  of  servile 
imitation  ;  his  mode  of  speaking  was 
his  own,  not  an  awkward,  unnatural 
mimickry  of  a  dull  pattern.  In 
youth,  his  head  was  not  encumbered 
with  obsolete  lore,  nor  clouded  with 
these  thick  mists  of  polemical  divin- 
ity, which  envelop  many  of  our 
oolleges,  and  are  so  unprofitably 
mix^  with  their  whole  manage- 
ment. He  had  a  philosophical  turn 
of  mind,  which  he  improved  by  exer- 
cise ;  vet  his  remote  situation  denied 
him  tne  best  means  of  furnishing.his 
mind,  and  the  courage  and  success 
with  which  he  met  and  overcame 
all  obstacles  cannot  be  sufficiently 
admired. 

In  the  study  and  practice  of  the  law 
at  that  period,  there  were  difficulties 
which  must  have  severely  tried  the 
fortitude  of  a  beginner,  particularly 
of  one  who  came  forward  under  so 
many  disadvantages.  Theelements 
i  in  no  fairer  shape  thai  Wood*B 


Institutes,  and  Coke's  Commentary 
on  Littleton.  The  wheat  was  hid  in 
the  chafi*.  Blackstune's  Lectures 
were  first  published  in  England,  in 
1765,  and  could  not  have  been  much 
known  in  this  country  until  some 
years  after  Suluvan  commenced 
practice.  There  were  then  no  Re- 
ports, no  books  of  forms  appropriate 
to  our  peculiar  laws  and  practice; 
which  gave  the  elder  lawyers,  who 
recollected  decisions,  and  had  prece- 
dents at  command,  a  greater  supe- 
riority over  the  younger  than  they 
n^wnave.  Suluvan  was  then  re- 
mote from  the  metropolis,  but  the 
splendour  of  his  talents  shone 
through  the  darkness  of  the  wilder- 
ness. He  was  indebted  for  no  part 
of  his  fame  to  adventitious  helps.  He 
was  not  like  Parsons  and  Dana, 
trained  by  the  lessons  of  Taow- 
BRWGE,  that  ancient  sage  of  the  law: 
yet  Providence  smiled  on  the  unaided 
efforts  of  his  genius,  and  so  rapid 
was  his  rise,  that  before  the  revolu- 
tion he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
a  barrister  in  the  superiour  court, 
and  appointed  king's  counsel  for  the 
county  in  which  he  resided.  He 
was  aesiined  to  act  a  higher  part, 
and  though  thus  noticea  by  men 
in  power,  was  ready  to  oppose  their 
tyrannical  measures.  The  people 
of  America  were  too  wise  to  permit 
the  operation  of  a  principle  of  gov- 
ernment radically  wrong  and  sla- 
vish. They  would  not  endure  an 
attempt  to  take  away  their  property 
without  their  consent. 

Since  the  primitive  days  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  tnere  have  been  no  such 
instances  of  patriotism  and  self- 
devotion  as  appeared  in  the  ensu- 
ing war.  The  people  rose  in  theu: 
strength  and  did  not  rest  until  the^ 
could  repose  in  independence.  Their 
resistance  was  founded  on  an  en- 
lightened understanding  of  their 
rights,  and  was  not  the  ebullition  of 
transient  heat  or  blind  resentment. 
The  lawyers  of  those  days,  gene- 
rally, are  entitled  to  distinguished 
praise  for  the  disinterest^  part 
which  they  acted.  Many  of  them 
stood  so  high  that  their  course  was 
readily  copied ;  and  had  they  been 
on  the  side  of  the  crown  ana  colo- 
nial governour.  who  had  heaped  on 
them  personally  flattering  distinc- 
tions and  lucrative  offices,  the  oppo- 
sition   would   probably  have  been 
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little  more  than  nerveloas  an  i  disas- 
trous sedition.  It  will  be  ad.iniued 
by  every  one,  who  refiecte,  that 
they  lust  ntore  than  they  gained  in 
a  private  view,  by  the  change  of  gov- 
ernment. They  were  in  the  lirst 
raniis  of  the  community ;  and  it 
has  always  been  the  policy  of  the 
British  executive  to  patronize  libe- 
rally all  men  whose  mfluence  may 
be  serviceable,  and  to  reward  them 
out  of  the  spoils  of  the  people  with 

Sosts  of  honour  and  emolument. 
Fotwithstauding  these  prospects  be- 
fore their  eves,  they  laboured  at 
every  bazarcT  to  establiah  an  equal, 
economical  and  frugal  rcpublick. 
SuLuvAx's  expect  alio  as  of  prefer- 
ment wcreffreat  and  alluring  m  their 
nature,  but  nis  lofty  principles  were 
not  affected  bv  this  temptation,  and 
he  determinea  to  fall  or  rise  only  in 
the  cause  of  liberty. 

Our  government  being  represen- 
tative, and  all  measures  decided  b^' 
the  deliberations  of  many,  the  civil 
policy  of  the  country  cannot  be  at- 
tributed to  the  wisdom  of  one  or  two 
individuals  alone — What  any  one 
proposes  is  considered  and  modified 
by  the  counsels  of  others,  and  often 
goes  into  effect  in  quite  a  different 
shape  from  that  in  which  it  first 
oriffinatjBd.  In  military  affairs,  unity 
of  plan  is  essential  to  success,  and  if 
the  general  advises  with  his  officers, 
his  counsel  is  at  his  own  risk,  and 
to  be  selected  by  bis  own  judgement. 
The  credit  of  success  in  war  is 
therefore  almost  exclusively  attribu- 
ted to  the  commander.  The  respon- 
sibility of  conducting  our  armies  and 
preserving  them  from  destruction 
m  the  war  of  independence,  devolved 
on  Washington,  and  the  praise  of 
victory  is  with  justice  ascribed 
mostly  to  his  personal  energy  and 
prudence.  So  absolute  princes  re- 
ceive the  honour  of  reforming  civil 
institutions  by  their  own  efforts,  orby 
directing  the  labours  of  statesmen 
and  jurists,  to  the  same  end.  For 
this  reason  Justinian  and  Alfn-d 
have  been  celebrated  as  reformers  of 
law.  No  one  man  in  this  country 
can  claim  for  himself  alone,  the 
merit  of  framing  our  constitutions 
and  amending  our  laws.  But  Sul- 
uvAN  had  n  large  share  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachuflcti.",  at  the  period  of  the  rev- 
♦ilution.    Before  h«i  had  it  iched  the 


thirty-second  year  of  his  agj,  he 
was  reckoned  among  the  first  men. 
He  was  a  member  ol  the  ProvincinI 
Congress,  and  while  he  belonged  to 
thai  body  in  1775,  was  sent  on  a 
difficult  commission  to  Ticondcrogn, 
in  company  with  the  Hon.  W. 
Spoon£b  and  J.  Fosteb,  for  which 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed.  In 
1776  he  was  appointed  a  Judge  of 
the  Superiour  Court,  with  Johh 
Adams,  Wiluam  Gushing  and  oth- 
ers. He  had  before  been  appointed 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty 
erected  for  the  counties  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Main&  but  never  entered  on 
the  duties  of  tnat  office.  He  assist- 
ed as  a  member  of  the  Convention 
to  form  the  state  constitution,  and 
continued  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  until  February,  1782, 
when  he  resigned  and  returned  to 
the  practice  of  the  bar.  In  1783,  he 
was  chosen  by  the  General  Court,  a 
delegate  to  represent  the  State  of 
?.f  ?9sachusetts  in  Congress  ;  and  in 
ibe  ensuing  year  acted  with  John 
Lowell  ana  Theophilvs  Pabbons, 
as  a  commissioner  in  the  settlement 
of  the  controversy  then  existing  be 
tween  the  States  of  Massachusetts 
and  New  Vork,  concerning  their  re- 
spective claims  to  the  western  lands. 
He  was  repeatedly  chosen  to  re- 

E resent  the  town  of"^  Boston  in  the 
legislature;  in  1787  was  a  member 
of  the  executive  council;  the  same 
year  was  made  Judge  of  Probate  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk,  and  in  1790 
Attorney- General. 

In  1796  he  was  appointed  by  Pres 
ident  Washington,  a  commis.<«ioner 
under  the  fifth  article  of  the  British 
treaty,  for  settling  the  boundaries 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
British  Provinces.  In  June,  1907,  he 
was  called  to  the  chief  magistracy 
of  the  Commonwealth. 

Whoever  considers  the  acknow- 
ledged eminence  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  must  bo 
convinced  that  a  lawyer  who  was 
called  to  such  high  trusts,  when 
offices  were  not  given  by  favouritism 
or  party  motives,  must  have  had 
unquestionable  talents,  and  been  an 
able  and  successful  advocate. 

The  power  of  description  never 
fails  more  than  in  the  attempt  to 
convey  an  adequate  conception  of 
the  eloquence  for  which  a  aeparted 
orator  was  applauded.    Comparing 
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ablefipcccbes  to  torrents,  rivers,  cot- 
arocts,  iire  and  lightning,  or  to  any 
frand  objects  of  nature,  by  any  ana- 
logy whatever,  rather  displays  the 
aspiring  language  of  eulo^^ium  than 
does  justice  to  toe  dead.  Who  that 
had  never  read  the  works  of  ancient 
orators  could  receive  any  competent 
'dea  of  them  from  ihe  representa- 
tions made  by  their  admirers  7  All 
that  is  possible  to  be  told,  mav  be 
expressed  in  a  few  epithets  that  have 
a  definite  meaning  in  the  science  of 
rhetorick ;  and,  by  relating  the  time, 
the  circumstances,  and,  as  it  were, 
the  scenery  which  gave  effect  to 
what  was  uttered.  The  grace  of 
action  irretrievably  perishes,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  style  can  only  be 
known  bv  reading  what  was  deli- 
vered. Tnc  eloquence  of  a  great  man 
is  seen  through  any  description,  dim 
£aint.  and  shorn  of  its  beams. 

All  our  people  read  tlieir  native 
language  and  are  accustomed  on  all 
occasions  to  thinking,  inquiry,  and 
deliberation.  Their  judgements  are 
commonly  formed  patiently  and 
slowl]^.  From  theological  nooks, 
to  which  they  are  generally  much 
devoted,  they  acquire  habits  of  in- 
vestigation and  argument  which 
they  apply  to  other  subjects.  They 
pay  more  attention  to  the  sound 
reasoner,  however  dry,  than  to  the 
glowing  images  of  the  charming 
orator,  charming  never  so  wisely. 
Ornament,  to  suit  them,  must  be 
more  after  the  Athenian  than  the 
Asia  tick  models.  Mansfield  would 
please  them  more  than  Curran  or 
Burke.  Sdllivan  end  Pa^bsons 
made  more  impression  than  Am£6. 
To  have  a  powerful  sway  with  juries 
of  this  description,  Sullivan  was 
obliged  to  study  their  taste,  and  to 
adapt  the  style  of  speaking  accord- 
ing to  their  standard,  'rnence  it 
happened  that  his  oratory  like  that 
which  prevails  in  New  England,  was 
solid,  logical  and  correct,  though 
sometimes  he  could  be  figurative, 
dazzling  and  brilliant. 

He  had  very  dignified  manners 
and  a  comrrianding  person,  which, 
when  he  spoke  in  court,  diet  not  ap- 
pear to  be  marred  by  his  lameness. 
His  features  were  remarkably  fine, 
and  the  expression  intelligent  and 
placid.  He  was  always  composed 
and  self- possessed  in  argument,  for 
his  powers  were  not  only  great,  but 


ready  lor  everv  trial.  The  greatest 
lawyers  were  nis  antagonists  at  tho 
bar,  Dana,  Lowsll,  Parsons,  Sew- 
all  GoBE,  Dextsb  and  Otis.  Still 
be  sustained  his  rank,  and  if  not 
first,  was  in  the  first  class.  He  was 
as  well  versed  in  special  pleading 
and  all  the  forms  of  practice,  as  in 
the  science  of  the  law.  In  one  of  his 
works  he  thus  expresses  his  opinion 
on  the  importance  of  forms.  "  There 
is  more  of  the  substantial  principles 
of  justice  depending  on  forms,  than 
men  are  generally  willing  to  ac- 
knowledge. When  forms  are  done 
away,  the  substances  may  remain; 
but  when  the  forms  are  no  longer 
discerned,  the  difference  between  the 
nature  of  substances  is  soon  lost. 
The  dust  of  man,  when  his  form 
ceases  to  appear,  is  not  known  from 
the  dust  of  other  animals.  Esta- 
blished forms  of  procedure,  in  the 
distribution  of  civu  Justice,  serve  to 
bind  the  judee  and  the  magistrate  to 
the  path  of  tlieir  dut^,  ana  to  chain 
the  man  exercisinjg  civil  authority,  to 
the  line  of  his  jurisdiction ;  because, 
that  through  these,  the  people  are 
enabled  to  discover  each  deviation 
from  right,  as  colours  serve  to  give 
the  first  intimation  of  the  nature  of 
the  substance  on  which  they  ap- 
pear." 

The  great  traits  of  his  mind  were 
force,  comprehensiveness  and  ar- 
dour. Nothing  of  conscqiicnce  in 
any  cause  escaped  the  fulness  and 
intensity  of  his  tnoughts.  His  argu- 
ments were  clear,  ci<  se  and  stronc, 
not  calculated  so  much  for  parade 
as  to  secure  conviction.  His  voice 
was  clear  and  loud,  his  enunciation 
articulate  and  emphatical.  His  tones 
were  adapted  to  the  subject  and  the 
audience.  His  pathos  sometimes 
drew  tears  from  those  who  heard 
him.  In  important  cosep,  his  ad- 
dresses to  juries  were  well  prepnred 
and  digested,  and  embraced  and  il- 
lustrated all  the  topicks  of  thf  qiie;:- 
tion.  He  acted  as  Attorney-Genrrnl 
in  the  two  very  interesting  cnpitnl 
trials  which  have  been  riporfeH. 
His  management  of  each  would  do 
honour  to  any  lawyer.  One  wns 
the  case  of  Jason  JJ^airbankj^,  who 
in  the  year  IPOl,  was  ronvirtid  on 
circumstantial  evidence  of  the  mn  - 
der  of  Miss  Falep.  'I  he  pi  Mirk 
were  violently  ajritat  d  nt  fhe  irnn«« 
action :    most  were    stronj^ly    ji.-- 
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pressed  against  the  prisoner,  but 
some  in  nis  favour.  The  defence 
was  conducted  by  H.  G.  Otis  and  J. 
LowKLL,  junior.  Perhaps  facts  were 
never  more  adroitly  arg^ued  than 
they  were  on  this  occasion.  The 
prisoner's  counsel  commented  on 
the  testimony  with  wonderfbl  inge- 
nuitv.  Sdllivas,  the  Attorney-Gen- 
eral s  reply  was  masterly  and  con- 
clusive. He  remarked  on  all  the 
facts  with  great  ability,  and  met 
every  doubt  and  objection  with  fair- 
ness and  success.  In  his  speech 
were  some  excellent  moral  touches, 
and  the  whole  trial  is,  even  at  this 
day.  worthy  of  being  read  by  every 
student  of  law  who  loves  his  pro- 
fession, and  would  wish  to  see 
in  bow  many  different  lights  the 
same  facts  may  be  present^.  The 
accused  was  a  young  man  of  good 
family  and  education,  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  deceased 
was  a  reputable  young  lady  of  eigh- 
teen. 

The  other  was  the  celebrated  case 
of  Selfbidge,  who  was  tried  for 
killing  Austin,  which,  from  party 
excitement  at  the  time,  and  the  im- 
portant questions  of  homicide  raised 
and  settled  in  it,  was  known  through- 
out the  United  States.  The  report 
of  the  trial  has  circulated  so  exten- 
sively and  been  so  much  read,  that 
It  is  sufficient  to  refer  to  it.  It  was 
considered  a  specimen  of  the  great- 
est legal  skill  and  learning  on  both 
sides,  and  Sullivan  was  thought  to 
have  encountered  the  exceeding  sub- 
tletv  and  deep  research  of  the  defend- 
ant 8  counsel,  Gobe,  and  Dexter, 
with  a  power  of  argument  and  illus- 
tration no  way  inferiour  to  theirs. 

Sullivan  was  universally  popu- 
lar until  he  opposed  some  measures 
which  were  adopted  soon  after  the 
national  constitution  was  ratified. 
The  parties  which  have  since  divi- 
ded the  country  rose  at  that  time, 
though  they  became  more  distinctly 
marked  afterwards.  He  disliked  the 
national  bank  and  was  friendly  to 
the  republick  of  Prance,  until  the  ex- 
cesses of  the  demagogues  there  dis- 
appointed his  cherished  hopes  for  its 
rational  liberty.  In  these  opinions 
he  diflcred  from  some  of  his  old  es- 
teemed associates.  The  separation 
grew  wider  and  wider,  until  what 
was  at  first  an  honest  difference  of 
judgement,  grew  into  alienation  and 


antipathy.  These  things  could  nut 
move  him  from  his  course.  No  man 
was  ever  less  intimidated  by  the 
storms  of  party  rage.  What  par- 
ticular share  he  had  in  the  party 
transactions  of  that  day  is  not 
known  to  the  writer.  It  is  believed, 
however,  that  he  was  so  far  from 
exasperating  the  passions  which 
were  then  roused,  as  to  sacrifice 
much  of  his  own  feelings  to  the  in- 
terests of  peace  and  moderation. 
He  gave  tne  weight  of  his  hij^h 
standing  and  talents  to  the  side 
which  he  thought  was  right,  and 
was  regarded  as  its  most  efficient 
leader  in  the  state.  This  exposed 
him  to  much  virulence  agd  abuse. 
And  what  eminent  man  has  not  been 
subject  to  calumny  7  He  was  con- 
sistent through  his  whole  publick  life, 
and  when  the  most  provoking  oblo- 
quy was  heaped  upon  him.  never 
returned  railing  for  railing.    He  had 


too  much  good  sense,  philosophy 
and  piety  to  be  thus  guilty.  Who- 
ever reads  his  productions  will  be 


struck  with  their  calmness,  justness 
and  forbearance.  His  eye  was  fixed 
upon  truth  and  the  everlasting  wel- 
fare of  his  country;  and  he  was 
too  elevated  to  suffer  by  the  tradu- 
cers  who  wished  to  ruin  him.  This 
moderation,  as  was  natural,  only 
inflamed  tnem  the  more;  but  his 
firm  and  conciliatory  conduct  did 
not  fail  of  gaining  the  respect  of  lib- 
eral and  fair  opponents;  and  they 
who  were  halting  between  the  two 

Karties  were  won  by  it  to  his  side. 
Tever  did  any  great  man  more  com- 
pletely and  honourably  triumph 
over  nis  enemies.  Every  yesr  to 
the  last,  added  strength  and  stability 
to  bis  reputation,  and  he  died,  (Oc- 
tober 17,  1908)  invested  with  the 
badges  of  the  higest  office  in  the  gift 
of  his  native  state,  and  was  univer- 
sally mourned. 

In  his  administration  he  was  wise, 
upriG;ht  and  impartial.  When  soli- 
cited by  some  violent  men  to  remove 
from  office  some  worthy  incum- 
bents, for  no  other  reason  than  being 
of  the  opposite  party,  he  declared 
that  he  would  be  tne  go vernour  of  the 
people  and  not  of  a  party.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  administration  was  to 
conciliate  parties,  and  was  in  some 
degree  successful.  But  after  he  died 
the  olive  branch  withered  and  the 
political    storm   raged   more  than 
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ever.  Every  thing  is  now  calm,  the 
state  is  safe  and  free,  and  be  sleeps 
m  peace  with  others,  who  with  equal 
patriotism  took  another  course.  We 
now  recollect  with  admiration  that 
he  sustained  a  greater  number  of 
important  offices,  and  for  a  longer 
term,  than  any  other  man  in  tne 
commonwealth  ever  did,  and  that 
he  never  shrunk  from  his  duty  or 
proved  unequal  to  it.  Every  step  of 
nis  career  was  laborious  and  respon- 
sible, but  his  energy  and  faithfuU 
ness  supported  him  through  every 
part,  in  the  practice  of  the  most  ar- 
duous virtue  and  constant  useful- 
ness. The  federal  constitution  was 
in  his  view  pregnant  with  the  great- 
est benefits,  and  he  writes  of  it  as 
follows : 

"When  the  United  States  as- 
sumed their  independence,  they  of- 
fered themselves  to  the  world,  as 
free,  separate,  sovereign  powers. 
The  leaeue  called  the  confederation, 
by  whicn  they  attempted  to  act  as 
a  nation  for  certain  purposes,  very 
soon  lost  its  efficiency  and  became 
a  dead  letter.  Vanous  were  the 
schemes  for  a  permanent  union,  at 
that  important  crisis,  filled  with 
anxiety  and  alarm,  and  many  were 
the  speculations  offered  to  thepublick 
eye.  A  mere  confederation,  with- 
out energy  or  power,  was  one  ex- 
treme, while  a  consolidation  of  all 
the  states  to  one  complete  entire 
sovereignty  was  the  other.  In  the 
first,  weri^  contained  those  seeds  of 
discord  and  disunion,  which  would, 
m  full  growth,  have  rendered  us  the 
sport  of  European  powers,  and  have 
fixed  us  in  war  among  ourselves. 
In  the  other,  the  increase  of  our  peo- 
ple, the  extent  of  our  country,  and 
the  pride  of  power,  fixed  in  the  hands 
of  a  few,  exhibited  all  the  terroursof 
an  hereditary  monarchy,  upheld  of 
necessity  by  an  hereditary  aristo- 
cracy :  For  the  tall  cedar  cannot 
stand  alone ;  the  large  trees  of  the 
forest  must  encircle  and  shield  it,  or 
Its  fall  is  certain  and  inevitable. 

"  When  the  publick  mind  was  ab- 
lated by  these  speculations,  Virginia, 
the  oldest  sister  of  the  union,  issued 
a  proposition  for  a  national  conven- 
tion, to  be  held  on  this  interesting 
subject.  The  fonunate  event  is 
known,  understood,  enjoyed.  Ana- 
tional  constitution  was  produced, 
examined,  amended  and  establishod. 
VoT.  IH.    4 


"  By  this  system,  the  people  with' 
drew  a  portion  of  the  sovereignty, 
which  had   been  devolved  on  the 

f governments  of  the  states  separate- 
y,  and  vested  it  in  the  national 
government,  to  be  exercised  on  men 
and  things,  according  to  the  fnrm 
of  the  constitution.  So  that  we 
now  behold  two  sovereign  powers 
acting  upon  the  same  subject  at  the 
same  lime.  This  novelty  in  the 
exercise  of  power  is  now  in  the 
hand  of  experiment,  and  were  we  at 
this  moment  to  form  an  opinion, 
without  further  process,  we  should 
pronounce  without  hesitation  in  its 
favour.  We  should  vouch  peace  and 
prosperity;  we  should  call  up  in- 
crease of  wealth,  and  population  ^ 
we  should  exhibit  health,  happiness^ 
publick  and  private  felicity,  to  maia* 
tain  our  assertion.— L.  T.  p. 

"  Could  we  understand  our  present 
political  situation,  as  a  nation  and  as 
separate  states;  could  we  carefully 
and  impartially  examine  it,  in  all  its 
nice  and  regular  forms;  could  we 
see  the  beautiful  connexion  of  all' 
the  healthy  and  vigorous  parts, 
which  compose  the  unpi^cedentea- 
and  glorious  system  of  government, 
which  heaven  has  seen  fit  to  bestow 
upon  us,  we  should  view  the  man. 
who  would  dare  predict  a  change  of 
it,  as  to  its  essential  principles,  as 
our  most  inveterate  enemy.  We 
should  hold  him  as  the  common 
enemy  of  mankind,  because  unless 
the  enlightened  people  of  the  United 
States  can  support  the  dignity  of 
freedom  and  enjoy  the  blessingis  of 
free  government,  there  is  no  nope 
left  for  the  human  race."  Obs.  U.  S. 
Government,  p.  13—14. 

Political  and  professional  pursuits 
did  not  wholly  engross  his  care.  Let- 
ters and  science  received  his  aid  and 
encouragement.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  members  of  the  Ameriean  Aca- 
demy of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  one  of 
the  founders  and  many  years  presi- 
dent of  theMassachusettsHistorical 
Society.  In  the  life  of  Sir  Wiluam 
Jones  may  be  found  a  letter  which 
was  addressed  by  Sullivan,  when 

E resident  of  that  society,  to  inform 
im  of  his  election  as  an  honorary 
member.  He  was  aetively  con- 
cerned in  several  religious  and  be- 
nevolent associations^  His  publick 
spirit  was  never  weary  in  its  excr 
tions;  and  since  publick  works  have 


justly  obtained  so  much  estimation, 
and  redectfd  on  their  projectors  so 
much  honour,  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten by  the  citizens  of  Massachu- 
setts, that,  besides  his  other  claims 
to  their  gratitude,  they  are  indebted 
toGoyemour  Suluvan  for  the  Mid- 
dlesex Canal.  He  planned  that 
^at  work,  and  devoted  to  it  much 
time  and  labour.  From  its  com- 
mencement until  his  death  he  was 
president  of  the  corporation.  Some 
of  his  writings  have  bc*en  published. 
Theyr  seem  to  have  been  intended 
by  him  rather  to  be  of  service  to  the 
world  than  to  build  up  a  literary 
reputation.  He  was  too  much  en- 
gaged in  business  to  have  leisure 
for  very  elaborate  composition.  The 
sitbjects  of  which  he  has  treated  are 
all  interesting,  and  he  did  not  feel  him- 
self at  liberty  lo  withhold  the  light 
which  he  could  bestow  on  them. 
The  History  of  Land  Titles  contains 
the  most  prominent  facts  in  our 
logal  annals,  and  many  just  and  ex- 
cellent remarks  on  our  laws  and 
constitutions.  It  would  be  more 
read  and  better  esteemed,  had  not 
our  Reports,  which  were  soon  after 
published,  gone  more  fully  and  con* 
clusively  into  the  same  researches. 
The  reasonings  of  one  man  cannot 
stand  in  competition  with  the  0|nn- 
ione  which  are  spoken  by  authority. 
The  History  of  the  District  of  Maine 
does  credit  to  his  industry,  and  pre- 
serves  from  oblivion  much  tradition- 
ary narative.  His  Treatise  on  the 
Suability  of  the  States,  is  a  sound 
and  judicious  piece.  The  Path  to 
Riches  or  an  Essay  on  Banks,  con- 
tains perhaps  as  good  principles  on 
that  topick  as  can  any  where  be 
found,  and  in  point  of  style  is  one 
of  his  neotest  and  most  finished 
performances.  I  have  never  seen 
nis  Treatise  on  the  Constitutional 
Liberty  of  the  Press.  He  proposed 
to  write  a  history  of  the  criminal 
law  of  the  state,  but  it  was  never 
printed.  Every  one  of  his  works 
glows  with  the  fervour  of  true  patri- 
otism and  benevolence.  His  con- 
versation was  enriched  with  the 
stores  of  various  reading,  for  there 
was  no  department  of  learning  with 
which  he  did  not  seek  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

The  late  Rev.  Mr.  Buckmhister  of 
Boston,  whose  church  he  attended, 
in  the  sermon  on  his  death  saidt 


His  mind,  ii  I  ^aay  be  allowed 
the  comparison,  was  like  a  native 
forest  which  had  never  bnen  entirely 
cleared,  or  carefully  divided  ;  where 
the  light  gained  admission  at  every 
opening,  and  not  through  any  reiru- 
lar  avenue ;  where  the  growth  was 
rapid  and  thick,  and  though  occa- 
sionally irregular,  yet  always  strons; 
where  new  seeds  were  suceessiT^ 
shooting  up,andihe  materials  seemed 
never  likely  to  beexhausted.  1  know 
that  men  of  original  thinking,  whose 
minds  are  at  all  of  a  philoirophical 
cast,  are  tempted,  especially  when 
deprived  of  the  discipline  of  a  regular 
education,  to  speculate  too  curiously 
on  the  subject  of  Christianity,  and 
to  indulge  the  conceits  of  a  barren 
scepticism.  But  to  the  honour  of  our 
departed  chief  magistrate  I  mention 
it,  his  faith  was  never  wrested  from 
him  by  subtlety,  nor  thrown  away 
to  pursue  with  more  freedom  pur- 
ppses  of  interest  or  passion.  His 
eariy  profession  of  Christianity,  his 
attachment  to  its  ministers,  his  con- 
nexion with  several  of  itschurehee, 
and  his  interest  in  a  rising  family, 
came  in  aid  of  one  another,  and  of  re- 
ligion in  his  mind." 

He  was  exemplary  in  performing 
the  duties  of  all  the  several  relatione 
of  life.  The  author  of  a  well  writ- 
ten obituary  notice  which  appeared 
in  the  Palladium  after  his  death,  tbne 
describes  the  closing  scene  of  his 
career. 

"In  the  long  and  distressed  con- 
finement which  preceded  lusdcceae^ 
though  always  aware  that  his  die* 
ease  was  beyond  the  reach  of  medi* 
cine  or  human  skill,  he  suffered  with 
resignation  and  calmness, and  scarce- 
ly ever  was  a  complaint  heard  toes- 
cape  from  him.  He  often  beguiled 
the  tediousness  of  his  sleepless  nights 
with  instructive  and  pleasant  con- 
versation. He  often  spoke  with  fer- 
vent gratitude  of  the  consolatione 
which  he  experienced;  above  all,  that 
his  illness  had  not  bereft  him  of  his 
mind,  and  that  he  was  permitted  to 
close  his  long  and  laborious  life  in 
the  bosom  of  bis  family,  with  the  un- 
shaken assurance  of  renewing  his  ex- 
istence i  n  onoi  he T  and  a  be!  ter  world. " 

I  have  thus  paid  the  small  tribute 
which  I  could  to  the  memory  of  iho 
man  who  wished  for  honest  fanie. 
He  hoped  to  be  remembered.  "  Self 
love  soys  he,  attaches  itself  to,  and 
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placiis  an  undue  estimate  on  the 
things  wc  possess ;  and  we  there- 
fore do  not  indulge  with  pleasure, 
(he  reflection  of  being  separated  from 
(hem  for  ever.  As  a  balm  to  ease 
our  feelings,  we  pursue  measures  to 
render  our  names  immortal,  and  to 
print  the  lines  of  our  existence  here 
as  deep  as  possible,  that  generations 
far  distant  on  the  wheel  of  time,  as 
they  roll  near  and  pass  on.  may  re- 
cognise where  we  once  had  been." 

Our  country  has  a  property  in  the 
characters  of  its  great  men.  They 
shed  a  glory  over  its  annals  and  are 
briffht  examples  for  future  citizens. 
Other  nations  too  may  enioy  their 
ligh  t.  The  flame  of  liberty  nas  been 
caught  from  the  patriots  of  Greece 
and  Rome  by  men  who  were  not 
born  in  those  lands,  while  the  descen- 
dants of  those  patriots  have  forgot- 
ten the  fame  of  their  ancestors.  And 
should  it  happen,  contrary  to  all  our 
prayers  and  all  our  trust,  that  the  in- 
nabitants  of  this  country  at  some  pe- 
riod hereafter, should  lose  the  freedom 
and  the  spiritof  their  fathers,  the  his- 
tory of  our  Adarases,  our  Warrens 
and  our  SuUivans,  shall  wake  the 
courage  of  patriots  on  distant  shores, 
and  teach  them  to  triumph  over  op- 
pression. A. 

DAVID  TAPPAN,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent divine  was  born  at  Manchester, 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  in  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  on  theSlst  of  April, 
1752.  His  father  was  a  respectable 
clergyman  of  that  town.  David  was 
educated  by  his  father  until  he  was 
twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
he  was  sent  to  Dummer  Academy 
in  the  same  county,  at  that  time  un- 
der the  care  of  the  celebrated  teach- 
er, Samuel  Moody.  At  the  aseof  four- 
teen he  entered  college,  ana  at  twen- 
ty-one he  was  settled  over  a  parish 
in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  in  the  same 
county.  The  young  preacher  was 
distinguished  for  great  sincerity  of 
heart,  and  purity  of  character,  uni- 
ted to  an  affectionate  disposition. — 
Instead  of  passing  his  time  in  idle 
disctissions  on  disputed  points,  he 
studied  particular  suDJect8,and  wrota 
his  sermons  with  care  and  neatness. 
His  style  was  remarkable  for  simpli- 
ci  ty  and  taste.  He  read  the  best  au- 
thors for  models,  and  was  careful  in 
correcting  his  sentences,  if  thev  did 
not  suit  hts  ear.  He  was  not  asnam- 
ed  to  bring  the  graces  of  composi- 


tion in  aid  of  his  religious  principles. 
His  elocution  was  easy  and  natural, 
bis  voice  sweet  and  clear,  and  such 
was  his  affectionate  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  salvation  that  **  truth  divine  came 
mended  from  his  tongue."  In  1792 
Doctor  Tappan  was  elected  a  profes- 
sor of  Divinity,  by  the  corporation  of 
Harvard  College.  This  appointment 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  all  parties 
in  reugion ;  the  orthodox  were  sa- 
tisfied with  his  creed,  and  the  unita- 
rians found  no  fault  with  his  preach- 
ing. The  scholars  were  delighted 
with  him  as  an  inetrucler,  who  taught 
the  greet  doctrines  of  salvation, 
without  insisting  on  implicit  belief  in 
every  dogma  of  his  creed  ;  and  so 
kind  and  parental  was  the  manner  in 
which  his  precepts  were  conveyed, 
that  it  secured  at  first  their  atten* 
tion,  and  then  served  to  direct  their 
faith  and  to  fix  their  principles.  In 
his  common  intercourse  with  his 
pupils,  all  oould  approach  him  with 
their  complaints  and  wishes.  He 
kept  up  the  dignity  of  the  professor, 
but  at  the  same  time  discovered  the 
warmth  of  a  friend  and  the  courtesy 
of  a  gentleman.  The  Doctor  was  in 
possession  of  every  heart  in  college, 
and  the  change  in  the  countenance 
of  all  the  scholars,  was  easily  marked 
as  they  passed  from  the  chilly  ef- 
fects of  monkish  rudeness,  and  ped- 
agogical assumption,  to  share  the 
benignant  smile  of  the  holy  man. — 
He  died  in  the  midst  of  his  usefulness 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  on  the  27  th  day 
of  August  1803,  deeply  lamented  by 
all  who  knew  him.  For  years  after 
his  decease,  the  college  themes 
abounded  in  compliments  to  his  mild- 
ness, his  kindness,  and  his  friend- 
ship to  those  under  his  spiritual  gui- 
dance, and  some  of  these  produc- 
tions deserve  to  be  remembered. — 
The  professorship  of  divinity  is  the 
most  difficult  to  fill  of  any  one  in  the 
college.  He  cannot  please  aU ; — 
some  of  his  pupils  belong  to  one  de- 
nomination— some  to  another,  many 
of  them  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
If  he  pertinaciously  insist  upon  his 
own  articles  of  faith,  he  is  called  a 
bigot  bv  those  who  do  not  agree  with 
him ;  it  he  cautiously  yields'in  unee- 
sentials,  the  rigid  deem  him  a  latitu- 
dinarian;  and  disseminate  doubts  of 
his  having  any  faith  in  what  he  teach- 
es ;  but  Doctor  Tappan  was  an  ex- 
ception to  these  remarks.    Like  tha 
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beloved  John,  he  rested  on  the  bo- 
som of  his  master,  still  did  not  excite 
the  envy  of  his  fellow  disciples. 

GEORGE  TA  VLOR  was  an  Irish- 
man, and  was  born  about  1716.  His 
education  was  good,  but  he  came  to 
this  country  pennyless.  He  at  first 
had  recourse  to  menial  labour  for  a 
support ;  then  he  became  a  clerk,  and 
afterwards  married  his  master's  wi- 
dow, and  became  possessed  of  con- 
siderable property  in  iron  works, 
which  he  managed  judiciously.  Be- 
fore the  stamp  act  be  was  a  member 
of  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  showed  a  talent  for  business  in 
a  deliberate  assembly.  He,  with  the 
ardour  natural  to  his  countrymen, 
entered  into  the  great  doctrines  then 
discussed;  but  Pennsylvania  was  not 
forward  for  a  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  In  1776  Mr  Tay- 
lor was  sent  to  the  continental  con- 
gress, but  not  until  after  the  question 
of  Independence  bad  been  voted  on  ; 
et  he  had  an  opportunity  of  affixing 
lis  name  to  that  instrument  as  sent 
to  the  world.  Mr.  Taylor  returned 
from  congress  the  next  year,  having 
left  the  state  for  that  of  Delaware. 
He  never  came  afterwards  into  pub- 
lick  life,  but  was  an  industrious  good 
citizen.  He  died  in  1781,  in  the  for- 
ty-sixth year  of  his  age. 

JOHN  TAYLOR.-The  following 
sketch  of  Ll  Governour  Taylor  is 
from  the  pen  of  a  veteran  officer  of 
the  revolution,  Major  Popham,  of 
Westchester  county  in  the  state  of 
New-York.  The  major  was  nearly 
eighty  when  he  wrote  this  notice  of 
his  friend  and  companion  in  arms, 
and  is  still  living  in  possession  of  his 
mental  faculties,  and  in  the  exercise 
of  those  virtues  of  benevolence  and 
Christian  charity.  The  recollections 
of  such  men,  refined  by  education, 
and  made  wise  by  reflection  and  ex- 
perience, should  be  sedulously  sought 
for,  and  carefully  treasured  up.  I 
have  taken  his  letter  entire,  not  ven- 
turing to  change  a  word.  It  was 
contained  in  a  letter  to  a  friend. 


To  Professor  J.  N. 

Mr  DEAR  SIB :  You  ask  me  to  in- 
form you  of  such  of  the  particular 
evenu  in  the  life  of  the  late  Govern- 
our John  Taylor,  that  highly  valued 
and  ffreatly  respected  fhena  of  my 
jroutb,  as  may  occur  to  my  recollec- 
tion.  As  my  military  duties  during  I 


the  revolution  generally  confined  me 
to  the  southern  section  of  the  state, 
my  opportunities  of  personal  associa- 
tion with  him  were  chiefly  confined 
lo  our  winter  quarters,  which  were 
always  enjoyed  together;  the  great- 
er part  of  course  of  my  information 
respecting  his  eminent  and  useful 
services,  was  obtained  from  him  in 
the  frequent  and  unrestrained  con- 
versations of  the  passing  momenU 
And  I  lament  that  my  memory,  now 
very  much  shattered  by  the  rigour  of 
nearly  fourscore  winters,  will  fail 
me  wnile  attempting  to  relate  these 
events,  which,  however  deep  the 
impression  made  at  the  time,  I  have, 
alas !  suflered  to  fade  away  without 
note  or  comment.  And  it  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  the  Governour 
had  not  committed  t6  paper  the  va- 
rious incidents  of  a  life  bo  long  and 
so  successfully  devoted  to  the  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  to  which  I 
had  so  frequently  and  earnestly 
urged  him :  and  I  cannot  even  now 
renounce  the  hope  that,  upon  dili- 
gent search,  memoranda  will  yet  be 
foundj  which  will  assist  you  in  de- 
lineating a  life  so  intimately  inter- 
woven with  the  prosperity  and  glory 
of  his  country — a  life  which,  in  every 
point  of  view,  ehone  conspicuously 
amongst  the  patriots  of  the  revolu- 
tion, as  well  m  the  field  as  in  the 
cabinet.  '' 

Governour  Taylor  was  born  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  4th  of 
July,  1742,  the  only  child  of  respect 
able  but  inopulent  parents,  his 
grandmother  being  nearly  related  to 
the  late  Colonel  Charles  Clinton, 
the  grandfather  of  the  late  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  survived  the  death  of 
her  husband  several  years.  His  fa- 
ther was  a  gentleman  in  slender  cir- 
cumstances, but  sufficiently  opulent 
to  have  (riven  his  son  a  regular  edu- 
cation, for  which  purpose  he  was 
placed  at  a  classical  school,  in  which 
he  made  more  than  ordinary  profi- 
ciency, evidences  of  which  repeated- 
ly api>eared  on  suitable  occasions  : 
but  his  father  unfortunately  dying, 
he  was  left  an  orphan.  At  the  age 
of  seventeen,  determining  no  longer 
to  be  a  burden  on  his  widowed 
mother,  he  removed  to  the  city  of 
Albany,  with  his  father's  watch,  the 
only  patrimony  which  he  ever  re- 
ceived. 

A  British  garrison  being  at  that 
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lime  stationed  at  Lake  Georee,  this 
vouthful  aspirant  determinea  to  try 
DXB  fortune  in  the  camp ;  and,  by  the 
aid  of  some  adventitious  funds,  be- 
ing enabled  to  procure  some  milita- 
S'  stores,  he  removed  to  the  lake  for 
e  purpose  of  supplying  the  officers 
with  necessaries.  In  this  business 
he  was  singularly  fortunate,  particu- 
larly in  acquiring  the  esteem  and 
confidence  of  the  officers,  as  wel  Iby 
the  urbanity  of  his  manners  as  by 
the  manly  firmness  of  bis  character, 
which  tended  not  a  little  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  his  future  fortunes. 
On  the  removal  of  the  garrison  the 
ensuing  vear  to  the  post  at  Oswego. 
Mr.  Taylor  followed  the  camp,  ana 
although  pursuing  his  former  occu- 
pation, was  frequently  and  success- 
fully employed  in  military  services, 
for  which,  nature  appears  to  have 
peculiarly  qualified  nim.  In  this 
situation,  it  is  believed,  he  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  the  Indian  lan- 
guage, which  ever  after  he  spoke 
with  fluency,  and  by  which  he  ac- 
quired the  confidence  and  friendship 
of  many  of  these  sons  of  the  forest ; 
which  was  of  singular  importance 
in  the  freouent  councils  held  with 
these  people,  of  which  he  was  usu- 
ally a  leading  member. 

On  the  return  of  the  troops  to 
Lake  George,  Mr.  Taylor  also  re- 
turned, still  pursuing  his  accustomed 
occupation  until  some  time  in  1771, 
when  he  married  Margaret  Van 
Valkenburgh  of  the  city  of  Albany. 
a  lady  who,  it  would  appear,  had 
been  designed  by  an  overruling  Pro- 
vidence to  promote  and  secure  his 
happiness ;  tor  the  writer  of  this  ar- 
ticle has  often  heard  him  declare, 
that  to  her  he  was  indebted  fur  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  temporal 
blessings  which  a  kind  Providence 
had  so  profusely  bestowed  upon  him. 
By  this  ladv  he  had  not  any  issue, 
but,  upon  tne  death  of  her  favourite 
sister,  he  took  into  his  family  and 
adopted  as  his  own,  the  infant 
daughter  of  the  deceased  sister,  who 
has  oeen  spared  as  the  solace  and 
comfort  of  his  declining  years,  and 
the  meritorious  inheritrix  of  his  am- 
ple fortune. 

Some  time  after  his  marriage  he 
retired  to  Stillwater,  where  he  pur- 
chased a  small  farm,  which  he  cul- 
tivated with  skill  and  enjoyed  with 
pleasure  until  the  year  1773,  when 


he  remove<i  lo  Albany,  where  ho 
commenced  niercant  le  Lusiru  ss  on 
a  slender  scale.  Here  ho  continued 
enjoying  the  comforts  of  d  >nic8tick 
society,  with  means  «c|U(ji  to  his 
wants,  when  the  revolution  broke 
out,  which  called  fonh  all  the  active 
energies  of  his  mind  and  body 

In  1775,  when  the  unfortunate 
expedition  to  Canada  wae  planned, 
General  Schuyler,  whose  intuitive 
discernment  and  penetrating  eye  in- 
stantly saw  that  nature  had  design- 
ed Mr.  Taylor  for  important  ser- 
vices, and  foreseeing  the  storm 
which  was  about  to  burst  upon  his 
devoted  country,  sent  him  into  Ca- 
nada to  afford  such  aid  and  procure 
such  intelligence  as  circumstances 
would  admit.  Here  was  laid  the  first 
scene  of  his  future  usefulness;  for, 
strans^e  as  it  may  appear,  it  is  no  less 
true,  that  Mr.  Taylor,  though  clothed 
with  no  military  or  civil  authority, 
without  either  commission  or  com- 
mand, arranged  the  1st  re^ment  of 
New  York  troops,  the  field  officers 
of  which  had  all  returned  themselves 
unfit  for  duty,  and  appointed  John 
Graham,  a  captain  of  tnat  regiment, 
as  the  commanding;  officer,  to  whom 
he  issued  daily  orders,  and  disposed 
of  the  regiment  as  the  circumstances 
of  that  eventful  period  appeared  to 
him  to  justify. 

General  Schuyler,  who  had  de- 
servedly reposed  the  most  implicit 
confidence  as  well  in  the  integrity 
as  in  the  talents  of  Mr.  Taylor,  had 
furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  exten- 
sive credit,  with  directions  to  pro- 
cure clothing  and  other  materials 
for  the  approaching  war ;  but,  cau- 
tious and  prudent  as  he  was,  he  had 
omitted  sundry  articles  in  his  in- 
structions, which  were  of  the  utmost 
importance  in  the  then  empty  and 
barren  state  of  our  commissariat, 
among  which  was  the  article  of 
nails,  without  which  batteaux  could 
not*  nave  been  constructed,  and 
without  batteaux  neither  the  troops 
nor  baggage,  ammunition  nor  artil- 
lery, could  have  been  moved.  This 
oversight  the  comprehensive  and 
perspective  mind  of  Mr.  Taylor  suj)- 
plied ;  for  among  the  variety  of  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  troops,  he  had 
procured  and  brought  over  a  larse 
and  general  assortment  of  that  all* 
important  ardcle. 

Early  in  1775.  after  his  return  from 
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Cttiiada,  lie  was  elected  a  mtniber  ol' 
the  provincial  congress,  in  which  his 
character  as  a  profbund  politician 
was  developed  to  great  advantage  ; 
for  although,  as  an  associate  with  the 
master  spirits  of  the  age,iiienof  tower- 
ing talents  and  profound  knowledge, 
he  did  not  fed  competent  to  take  Hie 
lead  in  council,  or  charm  ibe  senate 
with  the  splendour  of  his  elocution  ; 
yet  was  he  universally  allowed  by 
men  such  as  Jay,  Morris,  Living- 
ston, Benson,  andothers,  to  be  a  man 
of  an  acute,  aiscriminatin^  mind,  ca- 
pable of  taking  a  perspective  view  of 
every  subject  m  debate,  and  to  trace 
it  through  its  most  intricate  and  re- 
mote consequences.  Indeed,  in  thii* 
he  was  equalled  by  few,  surpassed 
by  none. 

In  1777  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  Safety,  a 
situation  at  that  period,  of  all  others, 
the  most  delicate  and  important,  hav- 
ing the  superveitance  of  the  commu- 
niiy  at  large,  and  of  the  character 
ana/onduct  of  each  individual  com- 
posing that  community,  the  duties 
of  which  re(}uired  all  the  vigilance  of 
the  most  vigilant  to  detect,  and  all 
the  firmness  of  the  most  firm  to  re- 
sist and  defeat  the  efibrts  of  the 
swarm  of  tones  with  which  the  liber- 
ties of  his  couiitry  and  the  lives  and 
property  of  its  inhabitants  were  con- 
stantly and  daringly  menaced.  For 
this  duty  no  man  whatever  could 
have  been  more  fortunately  or  more 
indiciously  selected;  for  as  he  was 
indefatigable  in  detecting,  so  was  he 
most  resolute  in  obviating  and  de- 
feating their  machinations:  and  in 
this  he  was  most  singularly  fortu- 
nate. Oneinstanceoutof  many  may 
be  given.  He  had,  by  a  talent  pccu- 
harly  his  own,  discovered  that  a  cer- 
tain lady,  of  hig  \  rank,  and  power- 
ful connexions,  residincin  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Alhanv,  had  been  for 
some  time  in  the  habit  of  regular 
correspondence  with  her  husband,  an 
ofiicer  of  high  rank  in  the  British  ar- 
my in  Canada,  by  which  means  the 
most  important  intelligence  was 
l»peedily  and  safely  conveyed  to  the 
enemy  through  the  agency  of  a  con- 
fidential messenger.  On  this  disco- 
very Mr.  Taylor  made  a  representa- 
tion lo  the  Council,  and  moved  that 
a  resolution  be  adopted  forthwith  to 
remove  the  fair  correspondent  out  of 
the  couuii  y.    To  this  motion  an  op- 


I  position  was  made,  by  some  through 
want  of  firmness,  by  some  from  ksa 
virtuous  motives,  and  by  many  for 
want  of  viewing  the  matter  in  a  pro- 
per light.  Mr.  Taylor,  however,  in 
a  speech  calculated  to  excite  appre- 
hension, and  at  the  same  time  to 
rouse  resentment,  prevailed ;  and  the 
resolution  was  adopted,  Mr.  Taylor 
assuming  the  task  of  seeing  it  car- 
ried into  execution.  Such  a  high- 
handed act  as  that  of  expatriating  a 
lady,  must  necessarily  have  excited 
the  resentment  of  the  British  officer, 
who,  to  evince  his  determination  lo 
take  vengeance  on  the  mover  of  this 
offensive  resolution,  conveyed  to  him 
a  message,  in  which  he  assured  Mr. 
Taylor  that  whenever  he  caught  him, 
he  would  instantly  deliver  him  up  to 
the  fury  of  the  savages.  The  reply 
which  was  made  to  this  savage  threat 
(the  completion  of  which,  alas !  there 
was  too  much  reason  to  fear,)  at 
once  displayed  the  mild  and  benevo- 
lent character  of  the  man,  the  puri- 
fied spirit  of  the  christian  :  "  If  Mr. 
Taylor  should  be  So  fortunafe  as  to 

have in  his  power,  he   would 

most  assuredly  treat  him  as  a  gentle- 
man." 

In  this  assembly  of  tried  patriots, 
the  faithful  discharge  of  whose  du- 
ties placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  escape  in  the  event  of  the  failure 
of  ultimate  success — who  had  ha- 
zarded life  and  property  in  the  de- 
fence of  every  thine  inat  renders 
existence  desirable,  Mr.  Taylor  con- 
tinued at  his  post,  until  called  on  to 
aid  the  deliberations  of  the  congress 
that  was  summoned  to  devise  and 
establish  the  first  constitution  of  our 
state  government.  In  this  angust 
body  of  freemen  Mr.  Taylor  again 
stood  forth  the  champion  of  the  li- 
berties of  his  country. 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  a  man 
of  such  extensive  influence,  such  a 
daring  spirit,  should  not  have  been 
contemplated  with  more  than  ordi- 
nary solicitude  by  that  herd  of  ene- 
mies which  hovered  around  this  de- 
voted city ;  or  that  any  enterprise  cal- 
culated to  capture  him  by  surprise 
or  otherwise,  should  have  been  omit- 
ted :  several  such  attempts  were 
made.  The  writer  of  this  article  had 
been  in  the  frequent  hnl"»  of  rirlinjr 
out  with  Mr.  T.  a  few  miles  for  air 
and  exercise,  a  circumstsnce  that 
did  not  pass  unnoticed.    In  one  of 
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these  little  excursions  a  videt  detach- 
ed by  the  enemy,  under  the  celebra- 
ted Braiidtf  had  taken  his  post  on 
the  road  leading  to  {Schenectady,  (the 
route  which  was  then  frequently  ta- 
ken,) in  the  sure  hope  of  enecting  the 
capture  of  Mr.  Taylor.  Contrary, 
however,  to  the  usual  course,  the  tou- 
rists, for  reasons  which  were  never 
explained,  suddenly  determined  to 
shorten  tlicir  tour,  and  return  bock 
to  town,  by  which  providential  cir- 
cumstance his  most  miraculous  es- 
cape was  effected ;  for  the  videt,  who 
afterwards  was  taken  prisoner, 
confessed  that  he  could  have  killea 
both,  but  that  his  orders  were  pe- 
remptory to  take  Mr.  Taylor  alive. 

Although  baiflcd  in  this  and  vari- 
ous other  attempts,  they  did  not  re- 
sign all  hope  of  effecting  an  object 
60  very  desirable.  They  concealed 
a  smaU  party  in  Mr.  Taylor's  stable 
loft,  in  the  rear  of  his  house,  which 
at  that  time  was  situated  near  the 
edge  of  the  river,  in  which  they  had 
placed  a  canoe  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  their  intended  captive 
to  the  opposite  shore.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  were  again  defeated.  It 
happenea  that  one  of  the  family  ser- 
vants having  accidentally  gone  into 
the  yard,  after  the  family  had  retir- 
ed, was  discovered  by  this  party,  who 
prematurely  rushed  out  in  the  hope 
of  capturing,  or  entering  the  house 
with  him;  happily,  the  servant  proved 
too  quick  for  tnem,  got  in  time 
enough  to  close  the  door  against 
them  and  give  the  alarm. 

These,  with  numerous  other  in- 
stances of  the  kind  interposition  of 
Providence  to  preserve  a  life  so  va- 
luable, and  talents  so  indispensably 
necessary,  at  a  time  when  tyrants, 
and  the  slaves  of  tyrants,  were  pol- 
luting our  shores,  and  spreading  de- 
solation by  fire  and  the  sword  among 
our  peaceable  dwellitigs,  surely  tend 
to  prove,  even  to  the  infidel,  that  the 
hand  of  Heaven  had  been  graciously 
extended  in  our  defence. 

In  this  eventful  year,  when  the 
stoutest  hearts  began  to  fail,  and  the 
publick  mind  appeared  to  be  para- 
lyzed—threatened  with  an  army,  the 
most  formidable,  numerous,  ana  best 
appointed  that  had  ever  crossed  the 
Atbiniick,  on  ;ho  ont  side,  and  on  the 
other,  by  a  most  relentless  and  pow- 
erful detnchment  from  Nrw  York, 
whose  object  was  nothing  less  than 


absolute  extermination,  John  Taylor 
stood  forth— clad  in  the  panoply  of 
an  American  Patriot — ^glancing  his 
penetrating  eye  over  th^  awful  scene, 
and  comprehending  the  full  extent 
of  the  threatening  danger — confident 
that  freemen  can  only  be  conquered 
by  their  own  supineness — determin- 
ed to  make  one  vigorous  exertion  to 
rouse  every  dormant  spark  of  valour 
in  the  youth,  and  everv  laaguid 
principle  of  patriotism  in  tneagra,  to 
meet  the  approaching  conflict.  To 
effect  this  object,  he  wrote  a  circular 
letter,  such  as  Leonidas  would  have 
written,  and  sent  copies  of  it  through 
the  several  counties  and  towns  of 
the  neighbouring  states  as  well  as 
his  own.  This  letter  was  most  ar^ 
dently  received,  recopied,  and  for^ 
warded  immediately  throughout  the 
country— read  in  every  town  meeting, 
and  delivered  from  the  pulpit  of  everr 
denomination  of  christians;  and  suck 
was  the  electrical  effect,  that  in  a 
very  short  lime  the  army  of  Gene- 
ral Gates  was  filled  with  volunteers 
to  overflowing— ma gaiines  of  pro- 
visions abundantly  supplied— the 
drooping  spirits  of  the  soldier  revived 
— the  confidence  of  the  officer  con- 
firmed—and the  capture  of  that  once 
most  formidable  British  army  com- 
pletely effected ! 

From  that  period  until  the  close  of 
the  revolution,  Mr.  Taylor,  constant- 
ly engaged  in  the  political  depart- 
ment, either  in  the  Council,  Senate 
or  Assembly  of  the  State,  was  often 
the  channel  of  communication  with 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  who  ever 
considered  him  as  his  counsellor  and 
friend.  He  wanted  no  letters  of  in- 
struction ;  the  situation  of  the  state 
—her  dangers — her  wants — and  her 
resources,  were  all  so  familiar  to  his 
comprehensive  mind,  that  he  could 
detail  the  whole,  without  the  aid  of 
written  instrucuons;  and  his  state- 
ments were  ever  implicitly  credited, 
because  they  were  ever  found  per- 
fectly correct. 

During  the  period  between  the 
close  of  the  revolution  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  lest  war,  Mr.Tfty- 
lor  was  almost  constantly  n^tumed 
by  the  freemen  of  the  county  as  a 
member  of  the  Legislature,  either  in 
the  Senate  or  the  At?t<e!Y^My:  and 
the  frequent,  and  almost  unanimous 
voicfs  of  these  freemen,  suflinently 
testify  U>  the  steady  course  of  duties 
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which  he  unit'oriuly  pursued  during 
the  frequcni  and  violent  political 
Btorins  which  agitated  the  State  to 
■  its  centre  ;  and  during  the  utmost 
violence  of  which,  as  the  leading 
mcr^ber,  the  master-spirit  of  the  re- 
publican party  to  which  he  was  ever 
firmlv  attached,  his  eye  was  uni- 
formly fixed  upon  one  only  object 
— the  true  ultimate  happiness  and 
prosperity  of  his  country;  and,  al- 
though it  is  scarcely  possible  to  sup- 
pose that  amid  the  conflicting  pas- 
sions and  wild  disorders  of  the  various 
crtnteudinff  parties  which  alter- 
nately wielded  the  sceptre  of  confu- 
sion, Mr.  Taylor  could  have  escaped 
the  tongue  of  slander — the  stm^ 
of  reproach,  or  the  malice  of  politi- 
cal enemies— yet  it  is  believed  that 
except  in  one  solitary  instance,  in 
which  his  feelings  were  wounded, 
his  sensibilities  roused,  and  lone  and 
intimate  friendships  disrupturecCfrom 
causes  equally  beyond  iiis  control, 
and  without  his  agency— an  event 
which  he  never  ceased  to  deplore,  as 
the  most  unfortunate  occurrence  of 
his  life — few  men  have  ever  passed 
through  so  long  and  so  boisterous 
a  pohtical  career,  with  a  character 
more  pure  and  unsullied. 

In  1813,  during  the  last  war,  Mr. 
Taylor  w^as  elected  by  a  large  mnjo- 
lity  as  Lieut.  Governour  of  the  State, 
in  which  situation  be  was  continued 
during  the  term  of  nine  years  :  and 
in  consequence  of  the  national  elec- 
tion of  Governour  Tompkins,  he  for  a 
few  months  discharged  the  duties  of 
Governour  of  the  State,  to  the  univer- 
sal satisfaction  of  all  parties;  and 
although  the  principle  evinced  by 
subsequent  and  recent  events  would 
have  justified  his  holding  over  during 
the  constituted  term  of  Governour, 
yet  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  the 
people,  as  expressed  bv  thfir  consti- 
tufed  authorities,  he  cnecrfully  retir- 
ed from  the  chair  of  state  ;  without 
a  sigh  of  regret,  or  a  murmur  of 
complaint. 

In  this  year,  when  theenemy  were 
making  vigorous  preparations  for  nn 
attack  on  the  western  frontier,  the 
recollection  of  the  disasters  of  the 
preceding  3fear,  and  the  arrange- 
ments making  lo  repair  them,  ap- 
C earing  to  his  anxious  and  compre- 
ensive  mind  to  be  defective  in 
council,  and  languiff  in  execution,  he 
fesolvednot  to  stand  an  idle  specta- 


tor of  the  passing  occurrences  uf  th« 
day,  which,  to  hu»  mind,  appcand  lo 
be  pregnant  with  the  must  porten* 
tous  events.  Posircssing  an  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  country  con- 
templated as  the  scene  of  action,  and 
the  formidable  means  of  offensive 
operation  within  tht  reach  of  a  pow- 
erful, enterprising  and  gallant  tne- 
my.  although  holding  no  rank  or 
authority  but  that  of  a  private  citi- 
zen, he  determined  to  communicate 
his  sentiments  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  in  a  letter :  which,  although 
written  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age, 
exhibited  all  the  fire  of  youth,  tem- 
pered with  the  experience  of  age.  In 
this  anonymous  letter,  the  precise 
date  of  which  is  not  ascertained,  af- 
ter a  courteous  apology  to  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  armies  of  the 
United  States,  and  an  assurance  that 
the  sole  motive  of  the  writer  is  to 
promote  the  interests  of  his  country, 
and  the  honour  and  fame  of  tiie  per- 
son addressed,  he  proceeds  to  sug- 
gest the  infinite  importance  of  the 
post  at  Sackett's  Harbour  for  a  de- 
fence of  our  shipping,  so  essentially 
necessary  to  our  future  operations. 
The  strong  probability  that  the  ene- 
my will  make  vigorous  eftbrts  to  pos- 
sess that  post,  the  consecjuences  of 
which  arc  displayed  in  vivid  colours 
—points  out  the  fncilitv  by  which 
such  a  capture  may  be  cflTccted  by  its 
proximity  to  Kinu^lon.  Presuming 
that  the  General's  force  is  inadequate 
to  its  defence  in  the  then  state  of  tlie 
armv,  he  proposes  n  siibsiiiuio  in 
block-houses ;  the  utility  of  which  he 
proves  by  the  expt  ricnce  of  former 
campaigns,  particularly  that  under 
Gen.  "Wayne — mode  jstlvsu^jptBls  the 
propriety' of  orderinir  afiout  (iOO  nun, 
uscfesslv  stationed  at  Grienbufh,  to 
Sacketl  s  Harbour ;  and  in  fact  de- 
tails the  obvious  duths of  tlie  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, with  a  precision 
rarely  excelled. 

Id  a  subsequent  letter,  dated  7th 
January,  I6I4,  directrd  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War.  at  that  time  on  the  fron- 
tier, after  observing  that  "  the  unex- 
pected arui  incalruiable  loss  and 
dishonour  sustained  by  the  captun 
of  Niagara,  the  ravages  of  the  ene 
my  on  the  frontier,  the  treachery 
and  cowardice  of  one  general,  tKe 
hasty  and  ill-advised  conductor  ano- 
ther, justify  his  anxiety,  and  must 
plead  his  apology."    HesuegestsLis 
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opinion  of  the  useless  if  not  danger- 
o.ib  position  of  ihe  army  during  the 
winter  season  at  French  Mills,  in  the 
vicinity  of  an  active,  enterprising 
enemy  ;  that  although  the  troops 
stationed  at  that  post  may  possibly 
repel  an  attacl^  yet  they  cannot  an- 
noy the  enemy  ;  that  by  removing 
those  troops  to  Ogdensburg,  they 
might  maice  a  favourable  attack  on 
Prescott,  which,  if  taken,  would 
greatly  interrupt  the  communication 
between  Upper  and  Lower  Canada ; 
that  a  vigorous  attempt  misht  be 
made  on  Kingston,  and  by  the  aid 
of  Congreve  rockets,  the  enemy's 
shipping  and  the  town  may  be  made 
to  atone  for  the  ravages  on  the  fron- 
tier; that  Sacketi's  Harbour,  a  port 
of  infinite  importance,  is  exposed  to 
capture,  if  the  enemy  should  unite 
his  forces  in  Upper  Canada,  of  which 
strong  apprehensions  are  entertain- 
ed, in  which  case  a  loss  of  our  best 
seamen  and  marines  must  be  the 
consequence.  He  repeats  bis  con- 
fidence in  the  utility  oi  block-houses, 
and  urges  the  propriety  of  building 
two  or  more,  as  well  for  defence  as 
for  covering.  He  then  hints  at  the 
prevailing  mania  for  banks,  which, 
m  the  existing  scarcity  of  specie,  he 
conceives  would  be  indispensably 
necessary  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war,  and  urges  the  Secretary's  influ- 
ence in  their  favour. 

From  these  few  extracts,  most 
imperfectly  made,  those,  and  those 
alone  who  have  a  knowledge  of  the 
scene  of  action,  the  state  of  tne  coun- 
try, and  of  the  contending  armies, 
will  appreciate  the  value  and  impor- 
tance of  the  counsel  contained  in 
these  letters.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  they  are  the  production 
of  an  individual  who  had  passed  the 
bounds  usually  allotted  to  human 
existence,  we  are  at  a  loss  which  to 
admire  most,  the  soundness  of  his 
intellect  or  the  fervour  of  his  patriot- 
ism. 

In  1902  Mr.  Taylor  was  elected  a 
regent  of  the  University ;  in  1814  he 
became  ex-officio  Chancellor  of  that 
.'earned  body  ;  and  the  last  official 
act  of  his  life  was  presiding  at  a 
meeting  held  a  few  days  previous  to 
his  death.  Thus  far  of  his  publick 
life  and  services. 

You  may,  however,  possibly  ex- 
pect that  I,  who  had  the  happiness 
to  enjoy  his  confidencr,  friendship, 


and  esteem,  for  a  period  of  more 
than  h'df  a  century,  and  who  had 
watched  at  his  bed  with  tender 
anxiety  during  the  whole  of  his 
last  illness,  should  give  you  sonia 
account  of  his  private  worth,  his 
moral  character,  and  of  the  religious 
exercises  of  his  mind,  a  few  hours 
previous  to  his  dissolution.  I  ob- 
serve, then,  thai  Mr.  Taylor  was  a 
man  endowed  with  great  physical 
as  well  as  intellectualpowers— of  a 
temperament  mild,  cheerful,  and  so- 
ciable—averse from  any  appearance 
of  pomp  and  parade,  though  few 
possessed  more  ample  means  of  in- 
dulgence— temperate  and  indifferent 
as  to  his  food,  and  singularly  so  as 
to  every  kind  of  wines  and  spirituous 
liquors,  the  latter  of  which  he  al- 
ways rejected,  and  the  former  he  ne- 
ver drank,  but  sipped,  more  in  the 
style  of  a  youthful  female  than  of  a 
"  Don  vivant." 

His  philanthropy  was  universal, 
his  benevolence  diffusive,  and  his 
charities  numerous^  liberal,  and  ju- 
dicious, in  the  distribution  of  which 
he  ever  kept  in  view  the  precept  of 
his  divine  Lord  and  Master,  "  Let 
not  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  doeth  :"  for  some  of  the 
pensioners  on  his  bounty  were  un- 
known to  his  family,  until  after  his 
decease. 

Born  of  Episcopal  parents,  and 
nurtured  in  the  bosom  of  the  Epis- 
copal church,  he  had  ever  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  firm  believer  in  the 
doctrines  of  the  christian  religion, 
and  was  a  regular  attendant  on  her 
service  in  the  parish  church  of  St. 
Peter,  in  the  city  of  Albany,  in  which 
he  had  for  many  years  acted  as  prin- 
cipal warden,  to  which  he  had  bet^n 
a  generous  benefactor,  and  the  int  - 
rests  and  prosperity  of  which  had 
been  the  object  of  his  most  anxious 
solicitude,  until  some  time  in  1814  or 
1815 ;  when,  in  consequence  of  a 
most  imfortunate  misunderstanding 
between  her  rector,  vestry,  and  mem- 
bers, and  conceiving  himself  to  have 
been  indelicately  and  improperly 
treated,  he  in  a  luckless  moment 
withdrew  himself,  and  associated 
with  thefirsi  reformed  Dutch  church, 
to  which  h  J  con  tinned  firmly  nitarh- 
ed  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

For  years  previous  to  his  death  he 
had  been  a  constant  and  devout 
student  of  the  Bible,  and  never  ap- 
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peartd  more  happy  ihan  when  one 
oi'  his  friends  or  family  read  to  him 
portions  of  the  sacred  volume,  or 
was  engaged  in  praying  with  him. 
Of  retirmg  and  unostentatious  tem- 
per, he  seldom  made  what  are  usually 
called  publick  professions;  but  a 
short  time  previous  to  his  decease, 
he  tixpressed  a  desire  to  partake  of 
the  holy  communion  ;  but  it  being 
understood  that  the  discipline  of  the 
dissenting  churches  was  opposed  to 
the  aduimisiration  of  the  commu- 
nion in  such  instances,  an  applica- 
tion for  that  purpose  was  repressed ; 
and  before  the  necessary  arrange- 
ments could  bo  made  with  the  ve- 
nerable rector  of  St.  Peter's,  nature, 
alas!  had  become  so  exhausted  as 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  his 
receiving  that  spiritual  consolation 
which  it  is  well  known  our  holy 
church  would  most  cheerfully  have 
afTnrded  to  the  dying  penitent.' 

The  day  previous  to  bis  dissolu- 
tion, having  expressed  to  him  my 
earnest  desire  that  he  would  com- 
municate to  me  the  particular  state 
of  his  mind,  what  were  his  pros- 
pects, his  fears,  and  the  grounds  of 
his  hopes  and  consolation,  then  at 
the  close  of  his  life,  and  in  the  near 
view  of  eternity  :  he  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  terms,  with 
strong  emotion:  "I  have  been  a 
great  and  presumptuous  sinner.  I 
nm  utterly  unworthy  of  the  mercy  of 
God.  I  deeply  lament  that  I  have 
suffered  so  nriany  years  of  my  life  to 
pass  away  without  having  made  the 
necessary  preparation  for  this  aw- 
ful hour.  I  have  no  hope  or  expec- 
tation of  the  pardon  of  my  sins  or 
acceptance  with  God  but  in  His  in- 
finite goodness  and  mercy,  through 
the  merits  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 
Having  asked  him  if  I  should  read 
a  few  verses  of  the  Bible,  and  offer  a 
short  prayer  with  him,  he  assented 
with  unusual  earnestness.  I  then 
read  and  repeated  a  few  passages, 
which  I  conceived  to  be  appHcable 
to  his  peculiar  situation  ;  and  kneel- 
ing down  by  his  bedside,  I  offered 
»ip  (I  trust  with  sincerity)  the  prayer 
set  forth  by  our  church  for  sick  per- 
sons in  the  last  extremity,  in  which 
he  most  devoutly  joined,  and 
clasping  his  hands  together  v.-ith  n 
degree  of  ecstasy,  exclaimed,  "O! 
what  a  delightful  prayer  that  is." 
A.nd  during  the  period  between  that 
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and  his  death,  the  ceaseless  uplift- 
ing  of  his  hands,  and  the  constant 
but  inarticulate  motion  of  his  lipsi 
left  no  doubt  on  the  m  i  ds  of  ihe 
witnesses  of  this  awful  scene,  that 
the  ardent  aspirations  of  his  con- 
trite heart  were  constantly  ascend- 
ing to  the  throne  of  mercy  on  the 
wings  of  penitence  and  faith.  After 
a  struggle  of  a  few  moments,  his 
spirit  ned  to  the  God  who  gave  it, 
accompanied  by  the  supplications 
and  prayers  of  nis  surrounding  and 
sympathizing  friends  and  family. 
And  it  may  be  worthy  of  remark, 
that  during  the  whole  period  of  his 
sickness,  he  never  discovered  the 
least  alienation  of  mind — no,  not  for 
a  moment. 

Thus  lived  and  thus  died  John 
Taylor,  a  man  endowed  with  far 
more  solid  virtues  than  have  been 
generally  known,  or  duly  appreci- 
ated. He  has  left  a  blank  in  society 
which  will  not  easily  he  filled  up. 
Let  us,  then,  my  dear  friend,  who 
survive  this,  and  such  like  instances 
of  mortahty,  draw  the  curtain  of  cha- 
rity over  the  infirmities  of  fallen  na- 
ture. Let  us  not  pui  off  'he  prepa- 
ration of  the  heart  to  the  eleventh 
hour,  for  we  know  not  what  that 
hour  may  brine  forth.  Let  us  en- 
deavour ic  avoid  the erroors  and  emu- 
late the  virtues  of  those  who  have 
gone  before  us.  and  diligently  pre- 
pare to  follow  tnem. 

1  have  thus  endeavoured  to  com- 
ply with  your  request.  I  have  given 
you  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  little 
incidents  in  the  life  of  my  friend 
which  were  within  my  recollection. 
In  perusing  this  long  fetter  you  will 
doubt U;88  perceive  that  (in  legal  par- 
lance^ I  have  travelled  out  of  (he 
record.  For  this,  my  only  apology 
is  a  sincere  desire  to  do  that  justice 
to  the  character  of  the  friend  of  my 
youth,  the  companion  of  my  declin- 
ing years,  for  which  1  must  ever 
reuret  that  my  slender  talents  are  ut- 
terly unequal— well  aware  that  inci- 
dents and  anecdotes  of  this  kind  are 
in  themselves  trifling  and  unimpor- 
tant, and  can  assume  an  interest 
only  from  the  character  and  impor- 
tance of  the  distinguished  individual 
to  whom  they  refer,  or  the  eventful 
prr'od  in  v.I:'"'.  0  "y  ••»''  '' 
such  I  give  them  :  and  if  I  shali 
have  happily  stated  a  fact  which 
you  may  think  worthy  of  notice,  or 
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suggested  an  idea  which  iiiuy  assist 
your.pious  labours  in  embalming  the 
memory  of  a  tried  friend,  a  siern  pa- 
triot, an  honest  man,  and  a  chrisiian 
with  "  the  odours  and  spices*'  of 
truth,  iu  language  worthy  of  him 
and  worthy  of  yourself,  my  object 
will  have  been  completely  effected. 
With  my  best  wishes  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  your  health  and  the  in- 
crease of  your  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, I  conclude  m  the  language  of 
the  poet, 

*■  Si  novisli  recltus  istis, 
Cunidus  imperii,  si  non,his  u  ate  mecura." 

Scarsdale.  W.  P. 

MATTHEW  THORNTON  was 
born  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1714,  but 
came  to  thiscountry  with  his  parents 
when  only  two  or  three  years  of  age. 
He  emigrated  to  Maine,  out  soon  re- 
moved with  his  father  to  the  town 
and  county  of  Worcester  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Matthew  had  a  miscella- 
neous education  sufficient  to  •enable 
him  to  commence  the  studv  of  phy- 
sick.  After  being  licensed  ne  began 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  Lon- 
donderry in  New  Hampshire,  and 
soon  became  distinguished  in  that 
enlightened  community.  In  1745  he 
was  appointed  as  chief  surgeon  to 
the  New  Hampshire  troops,  in  the  fa- 
mous expedition  against  Lewisburgh. 
He  acted  as  surgeon,  physician,  and 
soldier  in  this  campaign,  and  return- 
ed home  with  great  credit.  He  en- 
gaged the  confidence  of  the  royal 
government,  but  when  he  saw  the 
revolutionary  storm  gathering,  he 
took  sides  with  the  patriots,  and 
boldly  espoused  their  cause.  The 
next  year  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  he  was  sent  from  New 
Hampshire  to  the  continental  Con- 
gress, and  took  a  hold  stand  with 
those  who  saw  that  nothing  could  be 
done  until  a  Declaration  oflndipen- 
dence  was  made.  He  was  afterwards 
chosen  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  New  Hampshire, 
and  then  was  raised  to  the  supreme 
bench  of  the  state.  He  served  in  the 
council  of  Governour  Langdon  for 
several  years.  His  active  days  were 
devoted  to  the  publick.  He  was  a 
good  farmer,  and  made  two  blades  of 
grass  erow  where  only  one  had 
£;-rj;  ■  ^  "'">-'»  He  was  a  wit  and 
satirist,  but  he  was  as  often  playful 
as  severe.  His  invention  was  of  a 
high  order.   He  re  tained  his  faculties 


uniil  he  wore  the  snows  of  many 
winters  upon  his  heed.  He  expireii 
June  24, 1832,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
friends,  in  the  89ih  year  of  his  age. 

TECUMSEH,  a  chief ol  the  Shaw- 
aneso  tribe,  and  a  brigaiiier-general 
in  the  British  army,  was  born  in 
17b9;  a  year  remarkable  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  great  men.  BoiiapariL, 
Wellington,  Cuvier,  Canning,  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  were  born  in  ihit$  year 
Tecumst h  was  not  a  Shawanese,  by 
birth ;  his  pan  nts  were  of  another 
tribe,  as  the  writer  of  his  sketch  was 
informed  by  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  Cherokees.  Tecumseh 
was  one  of  three  children  at  a  birth ; 
a  circumstance  remarkable  any 
where,  but  decidedly  so  among  the 
aborigines  of  this  country,  who  are 
not  very  prolifick.  This  was  consid- 
ered by  the  tribe  as  portending  fam- 
ine ;  and  the  parents,  according  to  a 
usage  among  them,  were  obliged  to 
leave  the  tribe  as  soon  as  the  mother 
was  able.  Her  fate  would  have  been 
the  same  had  she  borne  twins  only. 
She  with  her  husband,  and  a  few  of 
her  kin  who  would  not  forsake  her, 
made  their  way  to  the  Shawanese, 
and  she  was  received  by  them  with 
great  kindness  ;  for  these  children  of 
the  forest  have  an  impression,  that 
kindness  to  one  in  distress  will 
always  be  rewarded  by  the  Great 
Spirit ;  so  that  the  errours  of  the  ima- 
gination are  corrected  by  the  impul- 
ses of  the  heart.  The  three  children 
were  sons.  They  were  sagacious, 
and  early  became  distinguished  in 
this  tribe,  and  extended  their  fame  be- 
yond it.  The  eldest  was  killed  in  an 
attack  upon  Lexington,  in  Kentucky. 
He  was  a  bold  warrior.  Tecumseh 
was  the  orator,  and  the  other  became 
a  prophet,  who  assisted  Tecumseh 
to  keep  his  hold  on  the  affections 
and  understandings  of  his  followers. 
He  was  the  enemy  of  the  new  settlers 
in  his  country;  and  if  he  made  peace 
from  prudence,  his  leiiiper  was  still 
implacable.  He  was  in  every  tattle 
but  that  of  Tippecanoe,  from  the 
defeat  of  Harmcr  until  he  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  which 
happened  on  the  fifth  of  October, 
1813.  Tecumseh  was  a  man  of  ex- 
alted talents.  He  saw  the  advan- 
tages of  civilization,  but  knew  that  his 
race  would  become  extinct  by  its  in- 
fluence, and  he  made  up  his  mind  to 
oppose  its  progress  at  all  hazards^ 
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His  eloquence  was  of  a  high  ordor. 
It  was  considered  by  his  red  Urc- 
threii,  as  well  as  by  the  Americans, 
as  bold,  direct,  epigrainmatick,  figu- 
rative, and  succinct.  It  contained 
many  thoughts  in  a  few  words,  and 
those  the  very  words  which  should 
nave  been  used.  He  was  vindictive 
and  ferocious  in  war,  and  gave  no 
quarter ;  but  to  those  to  whom  others 
had  extended  the  courtesies  of  war 
ne  was  mild,  and  even  generous. 
Like  all  savages  he  loved  glory,  and 
was  susceptible  of  fiatterv  ;  for  his 
stern  visage  was  softenea  when  the 
writer  of  this  notice  once  observed  to 
him,  that  he  was  as  tall  as  Alexan- 
der the  great,  (he  had  heard  of  Alex- 
ander,) and  quite  as  large  across  the 
chest ;  he  replied,  "He  was  a  great 
man ;  he  died  as  I  will  not  die." 
He  was  indignant  at  seeing  the  In- 
dians sell  their  lands,  ana  retiring 
westward.  He  died  in  defence  of 
what  he  thought  a  just  cause,  and 
has  left  no  equal  spint  behind  him 
in  the  ranks  of  the  sons  of  the  forest. 
He  was  just,  as  he  was  brave.  On 
receiving  a  splendid  sash  from  the 

fovernour  of  the  Canadas.  the  next 
ay  he  ^ave  it  to  a  brother  chief. 
That  he  did  not  appear  with  it  was  no- 
ticed, and  the  cause  inquired  of.  His 
answer  was  charactenslick.  "He 
has  fought  more  battles  than  I  have. 
I  could  not  wear  it  where  he  could 
see  it ;  and  I  will  not  wear  any  thing 
that  all  should  not  see."  The  chil- 
dren of  thr>  forest  have  passed  away 
like  the  trees  themselves ;  their  days 
are  numbered  and  nearly  finished. 

ISAIAH  THOMAS,  LL.  D  ,  a  dis- 
tinguished printer  in  New  England, 
was  born  in  Boston  in  1749.  He  was 
apprenticed  to  a  printer  in  Boston, 
when  a  child,  and  remained  with  him 
u  term  of  eleven  years.  On  entering 
4nto  business,  he  set  up  at  Newbury- 
port  with  Henry  Walter  Tinges,  and 
after  leaving  this  concern,  establish- 
ed the  Massachusetts  Spy  at  Boston. 
He  was  a  bold  patriot,  and  said  what 
he  thought;  and  for  an  article  in  his 
paper  in  1771,  Governour  Huichin- 
I  son  ordered  him  to  appear  before  the 
council,  but  he  did  not  nppear.  The 
Attorney  General  proffered  a  hill  of 
indictment  to  th  •  grand  jury,  which 
was  ignored,  and  then  he  filed  an  in- 
formation against  him,  but  he  was 
forced  at  length  to  give  up  to  popu- 
lar opinion. 


During  the  war  he  removed  to 
Worcester  in  the  same  slate,  and 
published  his  paper  during  that  pe- 
riod at  that  place.  At  this  place  ha 
read  the  first  copy  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  that  had  conio 
on  from  Congress  to  the  state  of 
Massachusetts  by  an  express.  He 
was  an  undcyiatm^  patriot  during 
the  whole  period  of  tlie  revolution, 
and  continued  his  paper  until  1783, 
when  he  removed  to  Boston  and 
opened  a  bookstore  under  the  firm 
of  Thomas  and  Andrews ;  and  had 
branches  in  many  towns  in  the 
country.  His  son  Isaiah  Thomas 
Jun.,  was  also  in  the  firm.  He 
multiplied  his  presses  in  every  part  of 
New  England  printed  Bibles,  school 
books,  and  catered  well  for  the  taste 
of  the  market  in  matters  of  com- 
mon excitement.  The  great  secret 
of  his  success,  was  in  knowing  what 
would  do  for  the  publick,  ana  if  hia 
publications  do  not  tell  much  for  his 
country's  taste,  they  certainly  do  for 
his  own  sagacity.  His  publications 
always  payed  well.  His  history  of 
printing  is  a  valuable  work — he  goes 
back  to  early  periods  of  time,  and  is 
full  of  anecdote.  He  loved  all  things 
that  had  any  thing  of  antiquity  in 
them,  and  in  the  latter  days  of  his 
life  founded  an  antimiarian  society 
at  Worcester,  which  nas  already  at- 
tracted much  attention,  and  will 
hereafter  more.  In  this  library  there 
are  many  rare  volumes,  besides  much 
current  literature  and  science.  This 
was  the  first  society  of  this  kind  es- 
tablished in  this  country,  and  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  high  regard. 
His  collections  of  Bibles  and  Diction- 
aries are  valuable,  and  the  antiquary 
would  find  in  the  halls  he  has  pre- 
pared for  books,  a  rich  repast.  He 
hardly  need  look  at  a  century  book, 
as  others  of  so  much  higher  antioui- 
ty  would  be  so  readily  brought  oe- 
fore  him.  The  rare  books  garnered 
up  in  father  Thomas'  collections, 
snow  how  much  can  be  done  by  in- 
dustry and  carefulness  in  the  course 
of  one  human  life,  however  short  it 
may  seem  to  the  projector  of  any 
great  undertaking. 

Isaiah  Thomas  was  a  man  of 
great  industry,  and  boldness  of  cha- 
racter. He  partook  a  little  of  that 
rude  outHne  which  was  found  in 
most  of  the  great  promoters  of  out 
independence^      He  risked   all,  he 
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pledged  all,  and  was  willing  at  any 
hour  to  inarch  to  battle  for  his  coun- 
try's honour  and  safety.  Whatever 
the  world  may,  in  cool  blood,  say  of 
the  prudence  of  these  men,  every  one 
roust  approve  of  their  patriotism,  or 
at  least  acknowledge  their  hardihood. 
He  died  at  Worcester  on  the  4th  of 
April  1831,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age, 
having  been  an  active  man  for  more 
than  sixty- five  years. 

He  haa  witnessed  a  most  wonder- 
ful progress  in  the  power  and  influ- 
ence of  the  press  in  his  day.  When  he 
began  his  apprenticeship,  there  were 
but  17  papers,  and  but  ono  Maga- 
zine in  the  Colonies,  and  he  liveato 
see  more  than  1200  newspapers  and 
other  periodicals  in  the  United  States. 

He  was  a  practical,  useful  citizen, 
never  suffering^  his  capital  to  lie  idle, 
but  employed  it  in  doing  good,  by 
employing  a  great  number  of  indus- 
trious workmen.  This  is  true  cha- 
rily ;  it  does  good  to  many,  and  still 
leaves  them  a  spirit  of  independence. 

ISRAEL  THORNDIKE,  a  distin- 
guished merchant  of  Massachusetts, 
was  born  in  Beverly,  as  one  of  his 
biographers  states,  m  1757,  but  we 
think  a  year  or  two  before  that  peri- 
od. He  was  for  some  years  of  his 
youth  an  apprentice  to  the  cooper's 
trade;  but  nis  enterprise  burst  out 
while  he  was  quite  young,  and  at 
the  commencement  of  the  revolution- 
ary war  he  engaged  in  privateering, 
and  soon  became  part  owner  and 
commander  of  a  privateer,  which 
made  many  successful  cruizes.  He 
was  a  bold  athletick  commander, 
possessing  the  most  unquestionable 
courage  and  auperiour  strength  of 
body  and  mind.  After  the  close  of 
the  war  he  engaged  in  the  fisheries 
and  foreign  commerce  and  grew  rich. 
When  the  old  confederation  was 
found  deficient,  and  a  federal  con- 
stitution was  proposed,  Mr.  Thorn- 
dike  was  elected  from  his  native  town 
one  of  the  members  of  the  state  con- 
vention for  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  he  was  as  efficient  as 
any  man  in  that  body ;  not  that  he 
made  long  and  learned  speeches,  but 
that  he  talked  with  the  yeomanry  of 
that  bod^r  in  a  style  of  common 
sense  which  they  understood,  and 
his  arguments  had  the  desired  effect. 

For  many  years  he  was  elected  to 
the  senate  of  the  state,  and  al- 
ways brought  a  great  share  of  practi- 


cal good  sense  t 
discussion.  Hei  , 
no  ornament,  but  took  up  the"  sub- 
ject in  a  clear,  forcible  manner,  and 
always  said  something  worth  remem- 
bering. 

From  Beverly  he  removed  to  Bos- 
ton, and  soon  took  a  high  stand 
among  merchants  and  politicians. 
His  wealth  allowed  him  to  live  in  a 
more  splendid  style  than  any  other 
man  in  the  city,  but  there  was  no 
parade  about  it. — all  seemed  as  natu- 
ral as  if  he  haa  been  to  the  manner 
born. 

He  was  a  careful  observer  of  the 
times,  and  when  commerce  began  to 
be  taxed  with  heavy  duties,  he  at  once 
invested  a  large  portion  of  his  large 
capital  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments, which  he  early  saw  would  be 
the  true  policy  of  New  England.  His 
investments  m  real  estate,  shipping, 
or  factories,  were  wonderfully  judi- 
cious, and  hundreds  watched  his 
movements  believing  that  his  path- 
way was  safe. 

In  addition  to  other  publick  acts 
of  munificence,  he  purchased  in  1818, 
the  library  of  Professor  Ebeling  of 
Hamburgh.  This  library  contained 
between  three  and  four  thousand 
volumes  of  American  history  or 
kindred  works.  The  possessor  had 
been  one  of  those  valuable  enthu- 
siasts for  the  rights  of  man  and  the 
liberty  of  the  nations,  who  had 
caught  at,  and  preserved  every  thing 
relating  to  the  history  of  this  new 
world,  while  those  on  this  side  of 
the  water  had  too  often  been  un- 
mindful of  preserving  matters  of 
moment  to  their  posterity.  It  is  pro- 
bable that  this  is  the  most  complete 
collection  of  newspapers,  pamphlets, 
stale  papers,  and  books  relating  to 
America,  that  is  now  extant.  Mr. 
Jefferson  had  done  much  in  this  way, 
but  Professor  Ebeling  much  more. 
The  publick  are  under  lasting  obli- 
gations to  Mr.  Thomdike  for  bring- 
ing this  treasure  to  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Thomdike  died  May  10, 1832, 
at  Boston.  He  was  an  active  busi- 
ness man  to  the  last  of  his  life.  His 
fortune  was  the  largest  that  has 
ever  been  left  in  New  England. 
Many  years  may  pass  before  the 
publick  will  find  another  man  so 
entirely  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune 
by  strength  of  hitellect  and  nerve,  as 
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Mr.  Tbomdike.  If  it  may  be  said 
that  he  resembled  more  the  Amster- 
dam than  the  Florentine  merchant, 
still  his  sagacity,  foresight,  energy, 
and  patriotism,  was  not  surpassed 
by  any  one  of  the  princes  of  traffick 
that  history  has  brought  down  to  us. 
NATHANIEL  TRACY,  a  distin- 
g[iushtd  merchant  previous,  and  du- 
nn£  the  revolutionary  war,  was  bom 
at  Newbury,  afterwards  Newbnry- 
port,  about  the  vear  1749.  He  waf 
the  son  of  Patrick  Tracy  who  was  an 
opulent  merchant  in  that  place,  and 
having  a  proper  view  of  life,  gave 
his  sons  the  best  education  the  coun- 
try afibrded.  Nathaniel  graduated 
at  Harvard  Coll^'^e  1769,  and  com- 
menced business  m  his  native  town 
in  company  with  Jonathan  Jackson, 
an  accomplished  gentleman,  ana 
thorough  merchant.  The  house  was 
prosperous,  and  extended  its  con> 
cems  to  a  wonderful  magnitude  for 
that  day.  During  the  war  of  1775 
his  privateers  were  for  several  years 
numerous  and  successful.  He  was 
eenerous  and  patriotick,  and  assisted 
the  fiovernment  with  money  and 
articles  of  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
saries for  carrying  on  the  war.  He 
lived  in  a  most  magnificent  style, 
having  several  country  seats,  or  large 
farms,  with  elegant  summer  houses 
and  fine  fish-ponds,  and  all  those 
matters  of  convenience  and  taste 
that  a  British  nobleman  mi^ht  think 
necessary  to  his  rank  and  happiness. 
His  horses  were  of  the  choicest  kind, 
and  his  coaches  of  the  most  splendid 
make.  He  expended  as  if  fortune 
would  be  always  propitious,  and  the 
thought  of  straitened  circumstan- 
ces never  came  across  his  mind. 
But  in  the  last  years  of  the  war,  the 
enemy  had  grown  wise  and  sent  a 
large  proportion  of  small  frigates  and 
heavy  gun  brigs,  and  swept  the 
American  privateers  from  the  ocean. 
The  government  failed  to  pay  him ; 
his  debtors  who  were  numerous  had 
encountered  similar  difficulties,  and 
in  1786,  he  was  minus  some  millions 
of  dollars.  His  splendid  estates  sold 
for  a  small  portion  of  their  value, 
and  be  gave  up  business,  retiring  to 
a  large  farm  which  had  been  secured 
to  his  children.  Fortunately  his 
debts  were  of  such  a  magnitude  that 
he  was  not  pestered  by  a  swarm 
of  little  creaitors  who'  rejoice  in 
having  a  mnmentary  f  ower  over  a 


man  once  so  conspicuous  m  society. 
I'hese  little  vampires  love  to  suck 
the  blood  of  fallen  greatness,  and  to 
show  their  lips  red  with  a  diop  of  the 
current  from  the  noble  veins  of  one 
who  has  moved  in  a  region  beyond 
them.  Tracy  was  too  sensitive  to 
bear  his  misfortunes  as  a  philosopher 
or  a  subdued  christian.  He  sunk 
under  them,  and  found  a  prematura 
grave.  He  left  a  widow  and  several 
children,  she  was  an  elegant  woman 
and  supported  her  dignity  to  the 
last  hour  of  her  life.  He  had,  when 
fortune  smiled,  built  up  hundreds  of 
little  men,  who  made  sage  sayings, 
and  quoted  wise  saws  upon  his  pio- 
fusion  in  the  days  of  his  glory,  a 
portion  of  which  nad  been  lavished 
upon  themselves.  He  was  a  gentle- 
man of  polished  manners  and  fine 
taste.  In  looking  upon  his  houses 
and  works  of  amusement  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  when  most  of  them  are  in 
a  state  of  decay,  you  still  see  the 
hand  of  taste,  in  every  thine  he  did. 
Does  not  some  of  the  surpfus  reve 
nue  of  our  country  belong  to  those 
who  broueht  their  property  to  the 
shrine  of  tneir  country  in  the  hour  of 
darkness  and  peril,  and  threw  it 
down  at  the  altar  as  a  free  w-ill 
offering,  to  secure  our  liberty  and  in- 
dependence 1  The  history  of  those 
times  is  glanced  at.  and  makes  up 
the  theme  of  the  political  declaimer, 
at  every  touch  and  turn  in  his  path- 
way, but  no  serious  examination  has 
ever  been  gone  into,  nor  will  there 
ever  be  a  true  history  of  those  times 
written.  Such  men  saved  the  na- 
tion,—must  they  be  forgotten  1 

SAMUEL  R.  TREVETT,  M.  D., 
died  at  Norfolk  on  the  fifth  day  of 
November,  1822.  He  was  in  the  thir- 
ty-ninth year  of  his  age,  and  had 
I'ust  returned  in  the  sloop  of  war 
'eacock,  from  a  Wesl-Incfia  cruise. 

He  was  born  at  Marblehead  in 
the  county  of  Essex,  in  Masaachii- 
setts,  in  the  year  1763.  He  was  the 
son  of  Captain  Samuel  R.  Trevett, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  ar- 
tillery, afid  was  distinguishid  for  his 
coolness  and  gallantry  on  the  me- 
morable 17ib  of  June,  1776,  at  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill;  and  who  if 
still  living,  in  the  service  of  hia  coun- 
try, an  active,  intelligent,  and  ho- 
nourable old  man,  deeply  sensitive 
of  this  aflSiction,  in  all  its  extent  an  J 
aggFBvatH>n.   The  deceased  received 
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the  rudiments  of  bin  education  at 
Exeter,  under  the  caro  of  that  excel- 
lent insiructer,  Benjamin  Abbott, 
Esq.  to  whom  New  England  owes 
much  for  his  assiduity  and  talent  in 
forming  the  minds  and  fixing  the 
morals  of  her  youths.  This  pupil 
of  his  entered  Hbr««id  University 
in  the  year  1900|  and,  of  course,  gra- 
duated in  1604.  Among  tiis  class- 
mates, Trevett  was  noticed  for  his 
modesty,  intelligence,  and  affection- 
ate disposition.  Most  of  his  college 
acouaintance  were  his  fast  friends, 
and  not  one  of  them  his  enemy. 
The  best  judges  of  the  head  and  heart 
of  a  young  man  are  found  among 
the  contemporaries  and  competitors, 
for  thev  form  their  opinions  of  cha- 
racter before  the  distinctions  of  the 
world  have  influenced  or  corrupted 
their  judgements.  On  leaving  col- 
lege Trevett  pursued  his  professional 
studies  with  Dr.  Holyoke^  of  Salem, 
and  completed  his  medical  educa- 
tion with  the  late  Dr.  Warren  ;  with 
both  of  these  great  men  he  was  a 
favourite  pupil,  which  alone  was  suf- 
ficient to  introduce  him  to  notice 
and  attention.  He  commenced  his 
professional  course  in  Boston,  but, 
oein^  naturallv  of  a  chivalrous  cast 
of  character,  be  sought  and  readily 
obtained  an  appointment  in  the  me- 
dical department  of  the  navy.  He 
preferrea  this  station,  whicn  pro- 
mised variety  and  incident,  to  the 
most  flattering  prospects  of  city 
practice.  At  this  lime  his  imagina- 
tion was  prolifick  in  calling  op  the 
brightest  visions  of  the  future  gluries 
of  the  American  navy,  and,  altTiough 
retiring  and  cautious  on  other  topicks, 
he  was  enthnsiastiok  and  eloquent 
on  this.  With  these  sentiments  he 
with  all  his  soul  united  his  fortunes 
and  his  fame  to  the  navy.  It  is  not 
for  his  friends  to  repine,  but  a  pre- 
mature grave  has  been  his  reward. 
All  who  have  been  under  his  pro- 
fessional care,  from  the  proudest 
officer  to  the  humblest  sailor,  have 
borne  testimony  to  his  fidelity,  zeal, 
and  ability  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  at  home,  on  ship  board,  and 
abroad  ;  everv  where,  and  in  all  si- 
tuations m  which  he  could  do  good, 
his  exertions  were  not  wantuig.  He 
saw  a  great  deal  of  service ;  no  man 
of  his  age  has  seen  mure.  He  was 
in  the  Constitution  during  her  cruise 
just  before  the  last  war,  and  then 
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had  an  opportunity  to  show  his 
skill,  humanit}r,  and  assiduity  in 
attending  the  sick  while  a  distress- 
ing and  malignant  disease  was  rag- 
ing araone  her  officers  and  crew.  Ue 
was  on  board  the  frigate  United 
States  when  she  captur^  the  Mace- 
donian i  and  also  m  the  President 
when  she  was  captured  by  a  British 
fleet ;  and,  after  this  event,  he  fol- 
lowed the  sick  and  wounded  until 
they  were  healed,  or  returned  to  our 
shores.  Wherever  he  acted,  he  con- 
qu<»red  the  hearts  of  those  around 
liim,  above  or  below  him.  Hull  has 
certified  his  distinguished  merits ; 
Lawrence  and  Perry  loved  him ; 
and  Decatur  requested  his  profes- 
sk>nal  attention  when  he  was  about 
to  finish,  with  a  sad  catastrophe, 
the  last  scene  in  the  eventful  drama 
of  a  gallant  life.  Trevett  arrived 
when  It  was  too  late  to  remonstrate 
or  advise. 

Notwithstanding  his  acquaintance 
with  the  gay  world,  and  his  frequent 
intercourse  with  those  whoso  high- 
est virtue  is  not  caution  in  speech, 
yet  he  was  never  known  to  have 
offended  any  one  by  a  free  or  licen- 
tious remark.  At  an  indelicate  allu- 
sion his  cheeks  would  mantle  with 
blushes,  as  sudden  and  deep  as  a 
vestal's,  watching  at  the  shrine  of 
chastity  and  innocence.  Yet  this 
refinement  had  no  weakness  in  it, 
for  in  the  hour  of  danger  his  nerves 
were  as  firm  as  those  of  the  bravest, 
and  his  pulse  beat  as  regular  tm 
theirs.  It  was  not  in  theheroick  vir- 
tues alone  that  he  excelled,  for  in 
him  was  blended  every  charm  of  the 
social  circle  of  domestick  life ;  eren- 
tie  manners,  conciliatory  disposi- 
tions, and  a  desire  to  forget  his  own 
comforts  in  the  happiness  of  others. 
He  married,  about  six  vears  since,  a 
lady  from  New  York,  but  his  felicity 
in  the  connubial  state  was  but  of 
short  duration.  She  died  soon  after 
the  birth  of  a  son.  The  child  is  liv- 
ing, but  too  younir  fully  to  under- 
stand his  loss.  May  he  inherit  hit 
father's  virtues  with  a  belter  fate. 

As  a  politician,  Trevett  never  fwf- 
fered  his  opinion  to  interfere  with 
his  duty — as  a  moralist  he  never 
yielded  to  situation  or  accident;  and 
even  pecnniary  tempts tbns,  which 
often  assail  men  with  much  vio- 
lence, were  powerless  when  opposed 
to  his  invincible  integritv.    Witbou' 
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envy  he  saw  others  surrounded  by 
wealth  and  followed  by  fame — men 
who  had  no  higher  claims  than  him- 
self; and  his  meekness  was  such, 
that  idun  reviled  he  reviled  not 
again.  He  shrunk  from  no  danger, 
however  appalling,  when  he  could 
do  good  to  his  fellow  men.  One 
instance  of  this  exalted  cast  of  mind, 
among  many  which  mi^ht  be  nam- 
ed, the  writer  of  this  brief  memorial 
cannot  forbear  to  record.  He  was 
a  passeneer  in  the  steam-boat  Phe- 
nix,  which  was  burnt  on  lake  Cham- 
plain,  on  the  night  of  the  5ih  of  Sep- 
tember, 1819.  He  was  among  the 
first  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire  ; 
coming  on  deck  he  saw  the  general 
danger,  and  calmly  took  the  lead  in 
preparing  the  smaller  boat  for  the 
safety  of  the  passengers,  find  as- 
sisted the  ladies  to  get  into  her, 
virhich  was  no  easy  task,  for  they 
were  wild  and  fran tick  with  fear,  and 
rushed  together  in  confusion  to  leave 
the  scene  of  horrour.  He  decided 
when  she  was  full,  and  could  take 
no  more  of  them  with  their  husbands 
and  friends.  He  then  cut  the  rope 
which  held  her  to  the  side  of 
the  burning  vessel,  and  cast  her 
ofl^  without  making  any  effort  for 
his  own  personal  safety,  and  un- 
til all  the  passengers  had  left  the 
deck,  he  never  took  heed  for  himself. 
At  this  moment  he  saw  a  woman 
who  had  returned  from  the  small 
boat  to  get  some  valuables  she  had 
left  in  the  cabin,  but  she  had  gather- 
ed them  too  late,  for  when  she  came 
on  deck  the  boat  had  gone.  She 
gazed  on  the  scene  with  an  inexpres- 
sible look  of  despair,  and  in  silence 
precipitated  herself  back  into  the  ca- 
bin to  perish.  Trevett,  at  this  crisis 
alone  on  the  deck,  cast  his  eye  on 
the  water,  and  saw  another  small 
boat  partly  full  of  men.  The  crew 
and  a  few  others  had  taken  this 
boat,  and  kept  still  that  it  might  not 
be  overloaded;  she  had  met  with 
some  difficulty  in  getting  clear  of 
the  vessel.  He  threw  himself  among 
them.  He  then  examined  the  boat, 
and  finding  she  had  the  capacity  to 
carry  several  more  people  than  she 
had  taken,  he  used  every  argument 
and  persuasion  to  induce  his  com- 
panions to  stop  and  look  for  some 
of  the  unfortunate  persons  who  were 
In  th<  water,  and  that  there  were 
many  in  this  situation  he  had  no 


doubt ;  but  selfishness  and  fear  were 
opposed  to  his  benevolent  entreaties, 
and  they  would  not  stay  an  instant ; 
but  when  they  had  reached  land,  he 
found  men  to  go  back  with  him  in 
the  same  boat,  and  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  rescue  several  from 
destruction,  who  had  been  strug- 

fling  for  a  long  time  in  the  water, 
n  the  first  account  that  reached  us 
of  this  sad  disaster,  it  was  stated 
that  Dr.  Trevett  had  perished  in  the 
flood  or  the  flames,  but  Providence 
had  not  so  destined  him  to  die. 
Such  exertions  of  disinterested  be- 
nevolence, and  such  bravery,  have 
no  parallel  in  the  hero's  life.  When 
foe  meets  foe,  glory  attends  the  mas- 
tery ;  the  patriot  who  dies  for  his 
country,  pours  out  his  blood  before 
a  nation's  eyes ;  and  the  martyr 
soothes  his  agonies  at  the  stake  by 
visions  of  immortality;  but  this 
magnanimity,  this  disinterested  con 
duct  in  such  an  emergency,  this 
thoughtlessness  of  self  in  the  wel- 
fare of  others,  this  inborn  elevation, 
rising  above  rules  and  maxims  and 
ordinary  principles,  is  found  but  in 
a  few  only  of  the  race  of  men,  and 
should  be  honoured  beyond  the 
praise  due  to  skill  and  bravenr. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  there 
was  a  soft,  and,  as  it  were,  a  reli- 
gious melancholy  diffused  through 
all  his  actions.  He  seemed  to  take 
delight  in  contemplating  the  cha- 
racter of  the  affed,  and  in  holding 
communion  witn  those  on  the  con- 
fines of  another  world.  His  was  a 
high  spirit,  yielding  with  philoso- 
phical composure  to  circumstances 
which  he  could  not  control,  but  still 
unsubdued  and  unbroken,  buoyed 
up  by  a  hope  that  a  day  of  redemp- 
tion was  at  hand. 

WILLIAM  TUDOR,  formerly 
charge  d'affaires  to  the  Emperour  of 
Brazil,  from  this  country,  was  bom 
in  Boston,  in  1777.  He  graduated 
from  Harvaid  College,  1796;  and 
although  very  younsr,  was  among 
the  first  scholars  of  his  class.  Soon 
after  leaving  college,  he  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  acquired  a  crreat  fund 
of  useful  knowiedere,  wfihout  con- 
tracting the  slighest  touch  of  that 
manner  which  so  often  marks  the 
travelled  youth  on  his  return  to  his 
native  country.  "  Sirs,  I  have  «en, 
and  sure  1  ought  to  knov,'*  was  no 
part  of  his   naniers.    It  must  be 
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confessed,  that  he  returned  to  his 
native  city,  warm  and  brieht  from 
all  the  lovely  retreats  of  Teaming, 
and  enlightened  from  the  balls  of 
science,  and  brofight  with  him  the 
noble  ambition  of  attempting  to 
make  his  countrymen  turn  their  at- 
tention to  literature  and  science,  and 
to  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  arts.  For 
this  he  changed  the  Anthology  into 
a  quarterly  review,  which  was  called 
the  North  American  Review,  and  at 
once  established  a  proud,  and  I 
trust,  a  permanent  hterary  work  for 
his  country.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great 
undertaking.  The  taste  of  the  wri- 
ters of  this  country  had  not  been, 
at  that  time,  well  developed.  There 
were  two  schools,  or  rather  two 
styles  then  in  vogue.  The  quaint- 
ness  of  a  former  age  had,  from  some 
few  incipient  principles  of  taste,  be- 
come unfashionable,  and  the  bold, 
extravagant,  tasteless  manner  of 
writing  had  followed  it,  except  by 
a  few  who  were  disgusted  with  this 
style  of  writing,  and  these  took  a 
difierent  course,  and  wrote  with  af-' 
fected  simplicity.  They  were  both 
bad  enou^li;  one  bloated,  flushed, 
and  dropsical,  and  the  other  lean, 
emaciated,  and  bloodless.  Tudor 
was  well  prepared  by  precept  and 
example,  to  correct  these  evils  of 
literature;  for  he  was  not  only 
learned,  but  mild,  modest,  and  per- 
severing. He  offended  none  by  dic- 
tatorial air,  or  pedantick  assumption. 
He  was  not  timid,  however,  in  his 
coarse ;  nor  did  he,  like  most  criticks, 
discover  an  unwillingness  to  write 
any  thing  but  reviews,  for  fear  of 
finding  criticks  in  his  turn,  but  was 
ready  to  be  subject  to  his  own  rules. 
He  wrote  two  or  m jre  works :  two, 
certainly;  for  his  own  name  is  af- 
fixed to  one,  and  the  other  was 
avowed  by  him.  These  works  show 
no  small  share  of  thought,  and  are 
more  remarkable  for  a  pure  and 
gentlemanly  style. 

Mr.  Tudor  was  for  several  years 
a  member  of  the  legislature  of  the 
state  of  Massachusetts,  and  though 
not  remarkably  popular  with  the 
country  members,  yet  he  was  re- 
•■pectea  by  all  of  them.  In  his  travels 
•he  had  so  disciplined  his  mind, 
that  he  seemed  too  mild  for  party 
times;  and  they  put  down  for  tame- 
ness  and  indinerence,  that  which 
was  the  result  of  gentlemanly  fecl- 
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ings  and  polished  manners.  It  can 
be  said  of  Mr.  Tudor,  that  he  spoke 
merely  on  those  subjects  in  which 
he  was  most  particularly  interested 
for  the  commonwealth,  and  never 
uttered  a  word  for  popularity  or 
fame.  Never  was  there  a  man  of 
more  singleness  of  heart,  or  purity  of 
motives.  Some  of  the  wise  mem- 
bers of  the  legislature  thought  him  a 
little  romantick;  but  while  they  voted 
against  his  plans,  were  fully  con- 
vmced  that  he  was  an  honest  man. 
Most  of  the  matters  he  prepared,, 
when  in  that  body,  have  since  beeni 
acted  upon  ;  and  m  many  instances,, 
according  to  his  wishes  at  that  time.. 
There  was  no  avarice,  no  corroding' 
ambition  in  his  soul.  He  was  a' 
bachelor,  and  only  wanted  an  elb^ 
gant  competency ;  he  askedt  na 
more ;  and  had  he  possessed  more,. 
it  would  have  been  devoted  to  the- 
advancement  of  letters  and!  the- 
sciences.  He  had  been  much  abroad,, 
but  never  lost  sight  of  his  own  coun- 
try; and  in  fact  it  is  to  be  believed,' 
that  he  loved  it  the  more  for  reskling' 
in  other  countries. 

This  is  the  effect  of  travel  upon  a* 
well  regulated  mind.  He  was  a 
patron  and  friend  to  the  Boston 
Athenaeum,  and  considered  Harvard 
University  as  an  Alma  Mater  indeed. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  first  sug- 
gested the  erection  of  a  monument 
on  Bunker  Hill.  If  this  is  not  cor- 
rect, as  it  cannot  be,  he  was  the 
mover  of  the  plan  for  erecting  the 
very  monument  which  has  been  be- 
gun, and  is  now  pretty  nearly  raised, 
and  which  will,  in  good  time,  be 
finished.  He  went  further  than  the 
erection  of  a  simple  obelisk,  to  catch 
the  gaze  of  the  passing  traveller, 
and  prepared  a  temple  also;  not 
onlv  as  a  repository^  of  the  archives 
of  ilie  country,  but  of  the  relicks  o. 
the  antiquities  of  it  atoo.  This  was  a 
noble  plan,  and  will  be  followed  up, 
most  religiously,  in  doe  time;  but 
the  people  here  are  ii>  the  habit  of 
requiring  the  accomplishment  of 
such  great  matters  in 'too  short  a 
time. 

Mr.  Tudor  moved  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual circles  in  his  native  city, 
and  was  distinguished  for  elevation, 
refinement,  and  accomplishmetits 
among  its  members.  Such  was  his 
serenity  of  temper  that  even  that 
most  irritating;  of  all  diseases,  th« 
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gout,  which  with  him  was  hcrt<li- 
tary,  and  severe,  never  disturoed  his 
tempjr.  He  pursued  his  labours 
when  the  fit  was  upon  him,  and 
wrote  with  composure  when  his 
pain  was  almost  insupfiortable.  In 
1822  Mr.  Tuiior  was  appointed  con- 
sul to  Lima.  He  was  anxious  for 
this  office,  not  for  its  emoluments, 
for  those  were  trifling,  but  he  wished 
to  read  the  character  of  that  portion 
of  I  he  world,  for  he  knew  from  its 
history  that  it  must  have  many  new 
featurts  in  it,  and  it  had  just  come 
into  the  family  of  nations.  He  was 
industrious  wnile  he  was  consul,  in 
collecting  materials  for  some  future 
work.  From  Lima  he  was  sent  to 
Brazil  as  charge  d'affaires.  In  this 
situation  he  was  an  honour  to  this 
coun  try.  This  people  were  soon  ap- 
prifled  of  his  rank  as  a  literary  man, 
and  highly  respected  him  as  a  pub- 
lick  functionary.  In  some  most  criti- 
cal situations  he  maintained  the 
dignity  of  his  government,  and  at 
the  same  time  insinuated  himself 
into  the  affections  of  the  Emperom. 
The  foreign  ministers  were  his 
friends  ana  admirers,  for  they  found 
him  a  high-minded  man,  and  an 
open,  gentle,  yet  determined  politi- 
•oian.  Such  men  should  he  sent 
abroad,  who  are  the  pride  of  the 
.people  at  home.  Mr.  Tudor  was, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  a  gen- 
tleman. He  descended  from  a 
family  that  had  been  opulent  for 
several  generations,  although  by  the 
■changes  of  fortune  he  mherited 
nothing  of  conseouence. 

His  father,  Judge  Tudor,  was  one 
■of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
•ge.  He  was  a  law  student  with 
the  late  patriot,  John  Adams,  and 
•soon  after  commg  to  the  bar,  was 
irppointod  judge  advocate  general  of 
the  army  of  Washington,  then  at 
Cambridge.  On  the  close  of  the 
■year  1777,  he  was  called  on  to  con- 
duct the  trial  of  Col.  Henely,  arrest- 
ed on  charges  preferred  by  General 
Burgoyne,  for  oppression,  Ac.  to 
some  of  his  soldiers.  The  English  ge- 
neral was  a  most  accomplished  scho- 
laT,  and  made  in  this  trial  a  most 
dk>quent  and  able  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  charges  and  specifications 
Bo  had  brough t  forward.  Tudor  has 
often  said  that  it  was  equal  to  any 
■peech  he  ever  heard  from  any  one ; 
and  Burgoyne  said  ^he  young  Ame- 


rican judge  advocate  went  through 
his  duties  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man 
of  learning  and  good  sense.  Henely 
was  acquitted. 

There  has  been  a  meager  report  ol 
the  trial  which  has  come  down  to 
the  present  generation,  but  from 
whicn  nothing  of  importance  as  to 
the  particulars  can  be  learned ;  but 
one  of  the  court  some  years  since,  in- 
formed me,  as  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  any  thing  of  General  Burgoyne^ 
that  this  trial  called  forth  on  both 
sides  very  conspicuous  talents. 
Judge  Tudor  has  oeen  dead  only 
about  ten  years,  and  is  remembered 
in  Boston  as  one  of  those  pleasant 
and  intellectual  men  that  one  meets 
in  genteel  society,  and  who  are  com- 
municative and  happy,  having  a 
large  circle  of  affectionate  acquain- 
tance. His  son  WilUam  was  the 
idol  of  his  heart,  for  in  early  youth 
he  was  of  a  graver  mien  than  his 
father,  who  was  tml^  one  of  the 
most  playful  ond  facetious  men  that 
ever  gave  jest  to  a  dinner,  or  life  to 
an  evening  party ;  he  had  one  of  the 
kindest  dispositions  that  man  ever 
possessed,  and  it  shed  its  sweet  influ- 
ences every  where  in  publick  and 
domestick  fife. 

The  good  people  of  Boston  owe 
the  Tudors  a  monument  and  a  broad 
page  in  their  literary  and  domestick 
annals. 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

There  have  been  but  few  men  only 
whose  biographies  were  a  history  of 
their  nation  while  they  lived ;  Soion, 
Lycurgus,  Alexander,  and  Cassar, 
may  perhaps  put  in  their  claims  for 
this  distinction.  In  their  deeds  were 
comprised  the  great  events  of  the 
world,  during  the  period  of  their  ex- 
istence. To  these  great  names  of 
antiquity,  we  may  now  add  that  of 
G^rge  Washington.  His  life  fully 
written  out,  would  not  only  comprise 
the  history  of  his  country  during  the 
time  he  was  on  the  stage,  but  his 
course  of  policy  as  a  warriour  and 
statesman  will  be  found  incorpora- 
ted in  all  that  is  wise  or  good  in  his- 
tory a t  the  presen i  da y.  He  received 
in  tiis  life  time,  and  will  retain  for 
ever,  the  noble  appellations  of  *'lk« 
Founder  of  a  Republick**  and  "  As 
Father  of  his  Country.^*  He  was 
bom  on  'the  twenty-second  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1732,  in  the  county  of  Weet- 
morelandj   and   commonwealth   of 
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Virginia.  His  ancestors  were  re- 
spectable and  had  been  many  years  in 
this  country.  His  instnictiun  in  his 
early  years  was  domestick  and  scan- 
ty, but  full  of  good  discipline  and 
sound  principles.  His  father  died 
when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age, 
and  no  opportunities  were  subse- 
quently offered  him  to  obtain  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  thorough  literary  or 
scieniifick  education ;  but  he  was 
early  taught  to  think  and  to  act, 
which  are  the  prober  means  of  devel- 
oping a  character  intended  by  nature 
for  one  of  a  high  cast.  He  wasted 
no  lime  on  the  ornaments  of  educa- 
tion; he  acquired  no  errour  of  the 
schools;  he  carefully  studied  his 
mother  tongue,  and  at  an  early  age 
began  to  reason  on  things  around 
him.  His  mind  was  naturally  ma- 
thematical and  philosophical.  Agri- 
culture was  of  course  his  intended 
pursuit,  and  every  thing  appertaining 
to  this  noble  science  was  an  object 
of  his  attention ;  and,  as  the  country 
was  wild,  and  much  of  it  then  un- 
surveyed,  he  prepared  himself  as  a 
civil  en^neer  to  be  useful  to  his  fel- 
low citizens,  as  well  as  to  find  a 
profitable  employment  for  himself. 
At  this  period,  the  frontier  of  his  na- 
tive state,  like  that  of  most  of  the 
other  American  provinces,  was  in  a 
constant  state  of  alarm  from  the  in- 
cursions of  hostile  Indians,  often  led 
by  Frenchmen,  who  were  masters 
of  the  science  of  arms,  in  the  use  of 
which  every  youn^  man  in  this  coun- 
try was  of  course  mstructed  ;  and  to 
this  he  directed  much  of  his  atten- 
tion. His  form  as  well  as  his  spirit 
was  martial,  and  at  the  early  age  of 
nineteen  so  intensely  was  tne  pub- 
lick  eye  directed  to  him  as  a  mihtary 
chieftain,  that  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  adjutint-generals  of  Virginia, 
which  gave  him  the  rank  of  major. 
Soon  after  this  appointment,  Major 
Washington  was  sent  by  Govcrnour 
Dinwiddie  to  thcOhio  with  despatch- 
es to  the  French  commander,  who 
was  violating  the  existing  treaties 
between  France  and  England,  by 
erecting  fortifications  frorn  Canada 
to  New  Orlrans.  This  was  an  im- 
portant mission ;  it  was  late  in  the 
season,  and  his  course  was  through  a 
dreary  wilderness.  He  suffered  many 
hardships,  and  experienced  many 
hair-bre»dth  escapes  from  the  ele- 
ments <ind   the  foe.     All  scknow-  J 


ledeed  that  his  duty  was  faithfully 
discharged,  and  the  g^ovemour  was 
so  much  pleased  with  the  young 
officer,  that  he  printed  his  journal 
by  authority.  Tnis  journal,  which 
extended  only  to  eighty  days,  laid 
the  firm  foundation  of  Washington's 
fame,  for  it  gave  ample  proofs  of 
^reat  sagacity,  fortitude,  and  a  sound 
judgement. 

The  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in 
1748,  was  indeed  a  hollow  one;  it 
was  only  intended  as  a  pause  for 
breath.  France  was  not  only  extend- 
ing her  fortresses,  and  instigating 
the  Indians  to  harass  the  frontiers 
of  the  Provinces,  by  keeping  up  a 
predatory  and  cruel  warfare  on  the 
almost  defenceless  colonists^  but  at 
the  same  time  was  indulging  the 
ambitious  design  of  subjugatinff  the 
whole  of  North  America.  Wash- 
ington was  one  o£  those  who  early 
saw  this,  and  stood  ready  at  all 
times,  as  occasion  should  require,  to 
counteract  the  intention.  No  formal 
declaration  of  war  had  been  made  ; 
but  Virginia,  not  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing a  fort  so  near  them,  determined 
on  raising  a  sufficient  force  to  repel 
invasion,  and  if  the  French  insisted 
on  holding  fort  Du  (^ueane,  to  take  it, 
even  if  there  was  no  declaration  of 
war.  Virginia  mustered  a  small 
regiment,  and  South  Carolina  and 
New  York  added  a  company  each  to 
assist  in  this  just  undertaking.  This 
desired  object  was  not  answered,  but 
enough  was  done  to  show  that  Wash- 
ington was  bom  for  a  soldier.  He 
fought  all  day  at  fort  Necessity 
with  more  than  double  his  number, 
and  at  night  obtained  the  most  fa- 
vourable terms  of  capitulation.  In 
fact  it  was  rather  an  amnesty  than 
a  capitulation,  and  to  him  it  had 
more  than  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  a  victory  ;  for  his  fellow  citizens 
and  his  soldiers  had  tried  his  talents 
and  fortitude  in  disastrous  circum- 
stances. Soon  after  this  campai|^n, 
Washington  retired  from  the  militia, 
in  consequence  of  an  order  from  the 
war  department  in  England,  which 
put  those  of  the  same  military  rank 
in  the  royal  army  over  the  heads  of 
those  in  the  Provincial.  This  made 
no  small  disturbance  in  all  the  Pro- 
vinces, and  was  one  remote  cause  of 
the  revolutionary  conflict  which  fol- 
lowed. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1755,  liea« 
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tenant  general  Braddock  was  sent 


out  from  England  to  penetrate  the 
wildernesa  and  reduce  Fort  Du 
Quesne.  From  the  strong  force  he 
had  brought  out,  and  the  expected 
assistance  of  the  Virginia  rangers, 
this,  it  was  thought  bv  the  good  peo- 
ple ,of  Virginia,  would  be  quite  an 
eas}^  afiair,  and  the  general  was  sure 
of  his  victory.  He  was  near  Mount 
Vernon  to  take  up  his  line  of  inarch 
tiirou^h  the  wilderness  for  the  Ohio. 

•  Washington  had,  on  his  resignation, 
rtiired  to  hi9  favourite  estate,  which 
had  come  to  him  by  the  death  of  his 

•  brother,-and  was  enjoying  a  planter's 
life.  He  had  frequen t  mterviews  with 
the  general  while  the  preparations 
wrre  making  for  marchmg,  and  was 
persuaded  to  join  the  family  of  this 
officer  as  a  volunteer  aid;  for  the 
commander-in-chief  was  struck  by 
the  high  martial  air  of  Colonel  Wash- 
ington, and  wished  to  avail  himself 
of  his  services.  On  the  march 
Washington  was  taken  ill  of  a  ferer, 
but  he  would  not  leave  the  army,  as 
he  soon  discovered  that  the  general 
was  in  danger,  from  the  common 
errour  of  thmking  too  little  of  his 
foe.  He  had  never  fought  Indians, 
and  held  the  savage  in  contempt. 
Washington  advised  the  general  to 
send  forward  the  Virginia  rangers 
to  scour  the  wood  ,  and  to  give  the 
main  body  an  opportunity  to  march 
to  attack  the  fort ;  but  this  was  not 
done.  On  the  ninth  of  July,  as  the 
army  were  within  dght  or  nine  miles 
of  the  fort,  they  were  furiously  at- 
tacked by  a  body  of  French  and  In- 
dians. The  Indians  were  from  the 
most  fierce  and  warlike  tribes  of  the 
west ;  formidable  enemies  in  earlier 
days,  and  they  now  had  been  taught 
the  use  of  the  rifle,  and  shot  with  un- 
erring precision';  they  were  protect- 
ed by  woods  ancj  bushes,  having 
with  great  sagacity  selected  their 
spot  for  an  attack.  The  English 
were  exposed  in  regular  order  of 
battle.  The  field  officers,  except 
Washington,  were  soon  all  either 
killed  or  wounded.  After  Braddock 
fell,  mortally  wounded,  the  regulars 
refused  to  fight,  and  made  a  shame- 
fnl  retreat.  Washington  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  rally  them.  The  Vir- 
ginians behav<?d  gallantly,  and  al- 
though sadly  cut  up,  covered  the 
retreat  of  the  army  from  the  inglori- 
ous field.    Braddock  died  after   he 


had  been  carried  under  the  eye  of 
Washington  about  forty  miles  <  n  a 
litter;  and  no  further  attempi  to 
take  the  fort  was  made  for  three 
years  afterwards.  In  1758  an  rxy.e- 
dition  was  sent  against  Du  Quesre, 
and  thecommanaof  the  Virginians 
was  given  to  Colonel  Washington  ; 
this  expedition  was  managed  with 
caution,  and  terminated  in  success. 
At  the  close  of  this  campaign  Wash- 
ington left  the  •army,  and  was  soon 
after  married  to  Mrs.  Oust  is,  a  most 
excellent  woman,  who,  as  the  wife 
and  widow  of  Washington,  is  a  vene- 
rated name  in  the  American  annals, 
for  she  was  InteUigcnt  and  patrio- 
tick,  and  encouraged  her  husband  in 
his  course  of  responsibility  and  dan- 
ger in  the  revolutionary  war. 

From  the  time  of  his  marriage  un- 
til 1774,  Washington  passed  his  days 
in  the  sweet  pursuits  of  domestick 
life,  except  now  and  then  taking 
upon  himself  those  occasional  duties 
which  the  peaceful  agriculturist  is 
often  called,  by  the  importunity  of 
friends,  to  discharge,  as  a  magistrate 
of  the  county,  or  a  member  of  the 
legislature.  In  1774,  when  the  rev6- 
lutionary  storm  was  rising,  he  was 
sent  from  Virgnia  to  the  continen- 
tal confess.  In  this  body  he  was 
distinguished  for  a  well  temper «*d 
zeal  in  the  patriotick  cau.se,  and  for 
great  good  sense  in  suggesting  the 
proper  means  for  national  defence, 
if  tne  county  should  be  urged  to 
extremities.  He  had  indulged  a 
hope  that  an  appeal  to  arms  mis^ht 
be  avoided,  but  when  the  crisis 
came  he  was  prepared  to  act.  After 
the  first  scene  of  the  drama  was 
opened  at  Lexington  and  Concord, 
and  an  army  had  concentrated  at 
Cambridge,  as  it  were  by  the  ma- 
gick  of  patriotism,  the  eyes  of  con- 
gress were  turned  upoii  him  as  a 
leader  of  that  army,  and  of  all  other 
forces  that  might  he  raised  for  na- 
tional protection.  He  was  put  in 
nomination  by  the  members  of  con- 
gress from  the  east,  and  could  not  be 
unacceptable  to  those  of  the  south. 
It  was  an  excellent  selection  in  it- 
self, as  well  AS  a  master- stroke  of 
policy  to  unite  the  east  and  the  south 
in  a  firm  bond  of  friendship,  in  the 
great  cause  now  begun.  Washing- 
ton lost  no  time  in  idle  ceremony, 
but  hastened  to  join  the  army  iJe 
reached  Cambriage  on  the  pcoond  of 
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they  bad  to  conteod  with  a  general 
full  of  resources  and  prudence. 
France  be^an  to  acknowledge  that 
the  Provincial  opposition  to  the  mo- 
ther country  was  systematick,  and  af- 
forded some  chance  of  success;  and 
Frederick  the  Great  of  Prussia  said 
on  hearing  of  the  affair  of  Trenton 
and  Princeton,  "The  revolutionists 
have  a  eeneral  of  first  rate  talents^ 
they  wifl  succeed."  His  military  re- 
putation was  now  established  at 
home  and  abroad.  From  the  hum- 
blefst  individual  in  his  own  country 
to  their  leaders  in  congress,  all  were 
satisfied  with  the  commander-in- 
chief,  and  hope  never  for  a  moment  • 
deserted  his  admirers  and  support- 
ers in  any  future  hour  of  the  conflict. 
It  is  his  character,  not  his  history, 
that  we,  in  these  few  pages  shall  at- 
tempt to  present  to  our  readers.  This 
was  now  established.  The  question 
of  success  was  decided.  If  for  a 
season  it  was  doubted  by  a  few,  the 
surrender  of  Burgoyne  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1777  confirmed  their  shaking 
belie ^,  although  hardships  were  to 
be  endured  and  difi&culties  conquer- 
ed. Narrow  finances,  inclement 
winters,  and  tho  murmurings  of  un- 

Caid  soldiers,  were  among  his  trou<* 
les,  yet  he  overcame  them  all,  and 
sustamed  himself  and  his  country 
to  the  close  of  the  war.  It  was  not 
the  least  of  his  difficulties  to  soothe 
a  body  of  incensed  officers,  who  had 
toiled  and  bled  for  national  indepen- 
dence, and  who  were  now  about  to 
depart  for  their  homes,  meanly  clad 
and  almost  pennyless.  Their  com- 
plaints were  just,  and  as  they  thick- 
ened upon  him,  he  summoned  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  to  guide 
them  in  a  course  of  duty,  reminding 
them  of  the  honour  of  the  past  and 
the  hopes  of  the  future.  His  per- 
sonal influence  was  greater,  perhaps 
than  that  of  anyone  who  ever  served 
a  republick,  in  which  men  are  taught 
to  tnink  for  themselves,  and  to  sift 
most  scrupulously  the  opinions  of 
others.  They  had  found  him  al- 
ways thinking^  right,  and  acting 
wefl,  and  his  opinion  became  to  them 
a  law.  There  were  not  wanting  those 
who  thought,  that  in  justice  to  him- 
self, he  should  stipulate,  at  this  mo- 
ment, for  future  honours,  and  At 
upon  himself  and  family  some  great 
distinctions;  but  he  was  above  all 
this  paltry  feeling,  and  hastenini;  ta 


July,  fifteen  days  after  the  battle  of 
Bunker* s-hill.  His  first  orders  to  the 
army  were  issued  on  the  fifth  of  the 
same  month,  and  in  a  short  time 
every  thing  wore  a  military  aspect ; 
but  he  had  many  difficulties  in  this 
new  situation  to  overcome.  On 
looking  around  him  he  found  the 
army  without  the  munitions  of  war, 
without  powder  enough  for  a  half 
hour's  fight.  In  this  situation  he 
showed  his  ^eatness  by  a  most  no* 
ble  assumpQon  of  authoritv  in  send- 
ing abroad  for  supplies,  and  by  issuing 
commissions  to  privateers  to  take 
them  from  the  enemy.  This  was 
soon  happily  done  by  the  prowess  of 
those  intrusted  with  authority  from 
the  commander-in-chief.  Congress 
approved  of  his  course  in  every  par- 
ticular. 

The  army  was  tired  of  being  inac- 
tive ;  but  on  consulting  his  officers 
he  found  that  they,  in  a  oody,  thought 
it  too  dangerous  to  attack  the  ene- 
my intrenched  at  Boston  and  on 
Bunker* s-hi II.  The  enemy  was  so 
rigidly  watched  that  not  even  a  soli- 
tary person  could  leave  the  town. 
The  British  commander  fell  that  a 9 
soon  as  the  warm  weather  came  he 
must  fight,  and  thinking  that  be  had 
better  find  a  safer  place  to  make 
battle,  left  Boston  on  the  seventeenth 
of  March,  1776,  and  no  part  of  the  ar- 
my ever  again  returned  to  Massachu- 
Fetts.  Washington  followed  the  Bri- 
tish to  Lon^  Island  and  New  York. 
This  campaign  was  so  full  of  disasters 
that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
bcj^an  to  despond.  The  continued 
misfortunes  of  the  army  were  enough 
to  sink  the  spirit  of  the  mii^tiest  man 
that  ever  lived,  but  Washington  was 
calm  and  serene  in  the  darkest  hour 
of  his  troubles.  With  a  remnant  of 
his  forces,  destitute  of  the  necessa- 
ries of  life,  he  retired  late  in  the  au- 
tumn beyond  the  Delaware,  but  was 
on  the  watch  for  any  enterprise  that 
might  offer.  Fortune  favoured  him 
and  his  cause,  when  that  cause  had 
sunk  to  the  depths  of  despair.  A 
body  of  Hessians  were  at  Trenton. 
Washington  recrossed  the  river  and 
on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-sixth 
of  December  surprised  and  captured 
them,  with  only  a  small  loss  ot  men. 
This  battle  was  followed  up  by  that 
of  Princeton,  which  showed  equal 
generalship,  and  was  more  perilous. 
The  British  now  beean  to  think  that 
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Annapolis,  where  the  coniiueotal  con- 
gress was  then  in  session,  he,  with 
the  dignity  of  a  hi^h-souled  patriot 
resigned  bis  conn  mission  and  retired 
D  private  citizen  to  his  beloved  Mount 
Vernon.  The  politicians  of  Europe 
thought  this  impossible,  and  fully 
believed  that  he,  likeCoesar,  was  act- 
ing with  aflected  humihty,  and  ven- 
tured to  prophecy  that  he  would  ac- 
cept the  crown  when  thrice  urged 
upon  him ;  but  in  this  they  were 
disappointed  ;  he  asked  no  exclusive 
honours,  nor  would  accept  of  any 
rewai;d8;  his  consciousness  of  recti- 
tude in  the  course  he  pursued  was 
the  best  of  all  rewards.  For  three 
years  he  reposed  at  Mount  Vernon, 
until  the  great  body  of  the  people  he- 
/Came  tired  of  the  old  confederation, 
and  were  satisfied  that  something 
more  effective  in  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernment was  required  to  meet  the  ex- 
igencies of  their  situation.  In  1767, 
a  convention  of  the  thirteen  states 
was  called  to  frame  a  constitution. 
This  was  accepted  by  the  people, 
and  in  1789  it  was  put  into  operation. 
Wa8hinG;ton  was  unanimously  elect- 
ed Presfdent.  He  had  a  oifficult 
course  to  pursue;  the  nation  was 
without  funds,  unsettled  in  plans, 
and  soon  agitated  by  party  spirit. 
He  called  around  him  the  able  and 
the  trusty,  and  laboured  to  make  all 
things  move  on  as  smoothly  as  pos- 
sible. He  succeeded  most  admira- 
bly; from  bankruptcy  the  national 
credit  was  established ;  and  order 
and  confidence  grew  out  of  confusion 
and  distrust.  In  his  intercourse  with 
foreign  nations  he  conducted  his  di- 
plomacy with  sagacity  and  firmness, 
and  in  the  end  made  them  feel  the 
force  of  uprightness  and  direct  nego- 
tiation. He  allayed  the  agitations 
at  home  and  overcome  the  difficiil- 
ties  abroad,  without  once  commit- 
ting himself  on  any  subject,  by 
a  yielding  or  a  time-serving  policy. 
He  performed  the  most  minute  duty 
as  tDough  he  was  acting  for  future 
ages  as  well  as  for  his  own  times, 
and  when  once  determined,  his  mind 
never  suffered  any  vacillation.  He 
raised  no  hopes  that  he  did  not  gra- 
tify ;  he  made  no  promises  that  he 
dia  not  fulfil ;  he  exacted  every  pro- 
per respect  due  to  the  oflRccs  he  filled, 
whether  civil  or  military,  and  ren- 
dered to  others  every  courtesy  be- 
longing to  his  high  station.    In  hid 


administration,  many  of  those  great 
principles,  which  now  govern  our 
country,  were  discussed,  and  fixed 
on  such  a  solid  basis,  we  trust,  that 
they  can  never  be  shaken  by  faction 
or  undermined  by  corruption.  When 
he  was  determined  to  retire  again 
to  private  life,  he  issued  a  farewell 
address  to  the  people  of  the  Unit'ed 
States,  which  will  remain  among 
them  for  unnumbered  generations; 
it  was  full  of  afiection,  patriotism, 
and  sound  maxims  of  pohtical  saga- 
city. At  the  termination  of  his  sec- 
ond term  of  the  presidency,  he 
returned  to  Mount  Vernon  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  his  days  in  quiet ; 
but  when,  in  1798,  the  United  States 
armed  by  sea  and  land  to  maintain 
the  independence  they  had  won,  he 
consented  to  act  as  lieutenant  gene- 
ral of  the  armies,  and  bore  the  com- 
mission until  his  death;  but  never 
found  it  necessary  to  take  the  field. 

On  the  twelfth  of  December,  1799, 
he  was  siezed  with  an  inflammation 
in  the  throat,  which  grew  worse  the 
next  day,  and  which  terminated  his 
life  on  the  fourteenth,  in  the  .eixty- 
eighth  year  of  his  ase,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  year  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country.  No  man  was 
ever  mourned  so  widely  and  sincere- 
ly as  Washington.  In  every  town 
and  village  in  the  United  States  eu- 
logies were  pronounced  upon  his 
character — sermons  were  preached 
or  some  mark  of  respect  paid  to  bis 
memory.  It  was  not  speaking  ex- 
travagantly to  sav,  that  a  nation  was 
in  tears  at  his  Jeath.  Little  chil- 
dren caught  the  sympathy  and  wept 
they  hardly  knew  why.  There  have 
been  popular  men  who  were  great  in 
their  day  and  generation,  but  whose 
fame  soon  passed  away.  It  is  not 
so  with  the  fame  of  Washington,  it 
grows  brighter  bv  years.  He  saw 
the  character  of  the  people  he  ruled 
over,  and  fashioned  nis  course  ac- 
cordingly, never  violating  a  funda- 
mental principle  for  any  matter  of 
policy.  He  knew  how  to  counteract 
the  errours  of  the  people,  for  he  did 
not  expect,  like  some  politicians,  to 
find  hi8  countrymen  always  right, 
but  he  had  a  strong  belief  in  the  re- 
deeming spirit  among  them,  and  a 
firm  relisnce  upon  the  protrctincr 
hand  of  Providence.  The  wntings 
of  Washington  show  that  he  had  a 
clear,  lucid  mind,  and  will  be  read 
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with  pleasure  for  ages  to  come.  The 
publick  have  not  as  vet  seen  a  tenth 
part  of  them,  but  they  are  in  the 
course  of  publication. 

JOSEPH  WARREN  wa«  born 
in  Roxbury,  near  Boston,  in  the 
year  1741.  His  father  was  a  respec- 
tableJarmer  in  that  place,  who  had 
held  several  municipal  offices,  to  the 
acceptance  of  his  fellow  citizens. 
Joseph,  trith  several  of  his  brothers 
was  instructed  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  knowledge,  at  the  pub- 
lick  erammar  schiiol  of  the  town, 
which  was  distbigiiished  for  its 
successive  instructers  of  superiour 
attainments.  In  1755,  he  entered 
college,  where  he  sustained  the 
character  of  a  youth  of  talents,  fine 
manners,  and  of  a  generous,  inde- 
pendent deportment,  united  lo  great 
personal  courage  ai  d  perseverance. 
An  anecdote  will  illustrate  his  fenr- 
iessness  and  detcrminatkHi  at  that 
agre,  when  character  can  hardly  he 
said  to  be  formed.  Several  students 
of  Warren's  dass  shut  themselves 
in  a  room  to  arrange  some  colli^ge 
affairs,  in  a  way  wnich  ihey  knew 
was  contrary  to  his  wishes,  and 
barred  the  door  so  efiectually  that 
he  couk)  not  without  great  violence 
force  it,  but  he  did  not  give  over  the 
attempt  of  gerting  among  them,  for 
perceiving  tnni  the  window  of  the 
room  in  which  they  were  assembled 
was  open,  and  near  a  spout  which 
extended  from  the  roof  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  ground,  he  went  to  the 
top  of  the  house,  slid  down  to  the 
eavetf,  seized  the  spout,  and  when 
he  had  descetided  as  for  as  the  win- 
dow, threw  himself  into  the  cham- 
ber among  them.  At  that  instant 
the  spout,' which  i^tis  decayed  and 
weak,  gave  way  and  fell  to  the 
ground.  He  looked  at  it  without 
emotion,  saH  that  it  had  wr\;cd  his 
purpose,  and  began  to  take  his  part 
m  tne  biminefs.  A  fpectator  of  this 
feat,  and  narrow  escape,  relalcd  this 
fact  to  me  in  the  college  yard,  nearly 
half  a  century  affcrwnixis,  and  the 
imprtwon  if  mailcon  his  mind  was 
BO  strong,  tlint  he  seemed  to  feel  the 
same  tii'.otitm,  as  though  it  hap- 
pened hilt  on  hour  bcftnv. 

On  leaving  collrge  in  17^9,  War- 
ren tiinifd  his  atttntion  to  tbe  stu- 
dy of  medicine,  iindrr  the  t*  rerrion 
of  Doctor  Lloyd,  an  emrnrnt  physi- 
cian of  that  day,  whose  valraWe  life 


has  been  protracted  almost  to  the 
present  time.  Warren  was  distin- 
guished  very  soon  after  he  com- 
menced practice;  for  when  in  1764, 
the  small-pox  spfcod  in  Boston,  he 
wns  among  the  most  successful  in 
his  method  of  treotinje:  that  diseasei 
which  was  then  consxlered  the  most 
dreadful  scourge  of  ihe  human  race, 
and  the  violence  of  wbich  had  baf- 
fled the  eflbrts  of  the  learned  faculty 
of  medknne  from  the  time  of  its  first 
appearance.  From  tbis  moment  he 
stood  high  among  his  brethren,  an4 
was  the  favourite  of  the  people,  and 
what  he  gained  in  their  good  will,  ha 
never  lost.  His  personal  appear^ 
ance,  his  address,  nis  courtesy  and 
his  humanity,  won  the  way  to  the 
hearts  of  all,  and  his  knowledge  and 
superiority  of  talents  secured  the 
conquest.  A  bright  and  lasting 
fame  in  his  profession,  with  the  at- 
tendant consequences,  wealth  and 
influence,  were  within  his  reach, 
and  near  at  hand ;  but  the  calls  of 
a  distracted  country  were  para- 
mount to  every  consideratran  of  his 
own  interests,  and  he  entered  the 
vortex  of  politics,  never  to  return  to 
the  peaceml  course  of  professranal 
labour. 

The  change  in  pubKck  opinion  had 
been  gradually  preparing  the  minds 
of  most  men  for  a  revolution.  This 
was  not  openly  avowed ;  ameliora- 
tion of  treatment  for  the  present, 
and  assurances  of  kindness  in  fu- 
ture, were  all  that  the  colonics  ask- 
ed from  Great  Britain— but  these 
they  did  not  rerer\'e.  The  mother 
country  mistook  the  spirit  of  her 
children,  and  used  threats  when 
kindm^ss  would  have  been  the  best 
policy.  When  Briuin  declared  her 
right  to  direct,  govern,  and  tax  i  s  in 
any  form,  and  at  all  times,  the  colo- 
nics reasoned,  remonstrated  and  en- 
treated for  a  while;  and  when  these 
means  did  not  answer,  they  defied 
and  resisted.  The  political' writers 
of  the  province  had  ucen  active  and 
hrsy,  but  they  were  generally 
screened  hy  fictitiotis  names,  or  sent 
their  produ<  tions  anon^tnoufly  into 
the  world  ;  hut  the  time  had  arrived 
when  p^jeakcrs  of  nerve  and  bold- 
ness were  wanted  to  rai?e  their 
voices  against  oppression  in  every 
shape.  Warren  possessed  first 
rate  qualifies  for  an  orator,  and  had 
early  declared  in  the  strongest  termj 
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his  poUiical  sentiments,  which  were 
somewhat  in  advance  of  publick  opi- 
nion, for  he  held  as  tvranny  all  tax- 
ation, which  could  be  imposed  by 
the  British  pariiamenl  upon  the  coUA 
Dies.  In  times  of  danger,  the  peo- 
ple are  sagacious,  and  cling  to  those 
who  best  can  serve  them,  and  every 
eye  was  on  him  in  every  emergency, 
for  he  had  not  only  the  firmness  ana 
decision  they  wished  for  in  a  leader, 
but  was  prudent  and  wary  in  all  his 
plans.  His  first  objeot  was  to  en- 
lighten the  people,  and  then  he  felt 
sure  of  engaging  their  feelings  in 
the  general  cause.  He  knew  when 
onoe  they  began,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  tread  back — independence 
only  would  satisfy  the  country. 
With  an  intention  of  directin^^  pub- 
lick  sentiment,  without  appearing  to 
be  too  active,  he  met  frequently  with 
a  considerable  number  of  substan- 
tial mechanicks,  and  others  in  the 
middling  classes  of  society,  who 
were  busy  in  politicks.  This  crisis 
required  such  a  man  as  they  found 
kiin  to  be,  one  who  could  discern 
the  signs  of  the  times^  and  mould 
the  ductile  materials  to  his  will,  and 
at  the  same  time  seem  only  to  fol- 
low in  the  path  of  others,  fifis  letter 
to  Barnard,  which  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  government,  had  been  writ- 
ten several  years  before,  in  1768;  but 
in  some  form  or  other  he  was  con- 
stantly enlightening  the  people  by  his 
pen;  but  it  is  now  difficult,  and  of 
no  great  importance,  to  trace  him  in 
the    papers  of   that   period.     The 

Suhlick  was  not  then  aiwaysright  in 
esignating  the  authors  of  political 
essays.  In  the  different  situations 
in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he 
assumed  as  many  characters  as  fa- 
ble has  ever  given  to  the  tutelar  god 
of  his  profession,  and  like  him,  in 
eyerj  one  of  them  he  retained  the 
wisJom  to  guide,  and  the  p  )wer  to 
ebarm.  At  one  time  he  nught  be 
found  restraining  the  impetuosity, 
and  bridling  tlKj  fury  of  those  hot- 
beaded  politicians,  who  felt  more 
than  they  reasoned,  and  dared  to 
do  more  than  become  men.  Such 
was  his  versatility,  that  he  turned 
from  these  lectures  of  caution  and 
prudence,  to  asserting  and  defend- 
m^  the  most  bold  and  undisiruised 
principles  of  liberty,  and  defying  in 
their  very  teeth  the  agents  of  the 
crown.     Twice  he  was  elected  to 
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deliver  the  oration  on  the  5th  of 
March,  in  commemoration  of  the 
fnas8acre^  and  his  orations  are  among 
the  most  distinguished  produced  by 
that  splendid  liet  of  speakers  who 
addressed  their  fellow  citizens  on 
this  subject,  so  interesting  to  them 
all.  In  these  productions  ffen|rally 
the  immediate  causes  of  this  event 
were  overlooked,  and  the  remote 
ones  alone  were  discussed.  Here 
they  were  on  safe  ground,  for  tyran- 
ny m  its  incipient  stages  Has  no  ex- 
cuse from  opposition;  but  in  its 
march  it  generally  finds  some  plau- 
sible arguments  for  its  proceedings, 
drawn  from  the  very  resistance  it 
naturally  produces.  These  occasions 
gave  the  orators  a  fine  field  for  re* 
mark,  and  a  fair  opportunity  for 
efllect.  The  great  orators  of  antiqui- 
ty in  their  speeches  attempted  only 
to  rouse  the  people  to  retain  what 
they  poesessea.  Invective,  entreaty, 
and  pride  had  their  effect  in  assisting 
these  mighty  masters  to  influence 
the  people.  They  were  ashamed  to 
lose  what  their  fathers  lel*t  them, 
won  by  their  blood,  and  bo  lon^  pre- 
served by  their  wisdom,  their  virtues 
and  their  courage.  Our  statesmen 
had  a  harder  task  to  perform,  for 
they  were  compelled  to  en II  on  the 
people  to  gain  what  they  had  never 
enjoyed — ^an  independent  rank  and 
stanaing  among  the  nations  of  the 
world. 

His  next  oration  was  delivered 
March  6th,  1775.  It  was  at  his  own 
solicitation  that  he  was  appointed  to 
this  duty  a  second  time.  The  fact  is 
illustrative  of  his  character,  and  wor« 
thy  of  remembrance.  Some  British 
officers  of  the  army  then  in  Boston 
had  publickly  declared  that  it  shoul  1 
be  at  the  price  of  the  life  of  any  man 
to  speak  of  the  event  of  March  5, 
.770,  on  that  anniversary.  Warren's 
soul  took  fire  at  such  a  threat,  so 
openly  made,  and  he  wished  for  the 
honour  of  braving  it.  This  was  rea- 
dily granted,  for  at  such  a  time  a 
man  would  probatily  find  but  few  ri- 
vals. Many  who  would  spuni  the 
thought  of  personal  fear,  might  be 
apprehensive  that  they  would  be  so 
far  disconcerted  as  to  forget  their 
discourse.  It  is  easier  to  fight  brave- 
ly, than  to  think  clearly  or  correctly 
indarger.  Passion  sometimes  nerves 
the  arm  to  fight,  but  disturbs  the 
regular  current  of  thought.     The 
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day  came,  and  the  weather  was  re- 
markably fine.  The  Old  South 
Meeting-house  was  crowded  at  an 
early  hour.  The  British  officers  oc- 
cupied the  aisles,  the  flight  of  steps 
to  the  pulpit,  and  several  of  them 
were  within  it.  It  was  not  precisely 
known  whether  this  was  accident 
or  design.  The  orator  with  the  as- 
sistance of  his  friends  made  his  en- 
trance at  the  pulpit  window  by  a 
ladder.  The  officers  seeing  his  cool- 
ness and  intrepiditT,  made  way  for 
him  to  advance  ana  address  the  au- 
dience. An  awful  stillness  preceded 
his  exordium.  Each  man  felt  the 
palpitations  of  his  own  heart,  and 
saw  the  pale  but  determined  face  of 
his  neignbour.  The  speaker  began 
his  oratton  in  a  firm  tone  of  voice, 
and  proceeded  with  great  eneivy  ana 
pathos.  Warren  and  his  mends 
were  prepared  to  chastise  contume- 
ly, prevent  disgrace,  and  avenge  an 
attempt  at  assassination. 

The  scene  was  sublime ;  a  patriot 
in  whom  the  flush  of  youth,  and  the 
grace  and  dignity  of  manhood  were 
combined,  stood  armed  in  the  sanc- 
tuary of  God,  to  animate  and  en- 
courage the  sons  of  liberty,  and  to 
hurl  defiance  at  their  oppressors. 
The  orator  commenced  with  the 
early  history  of  the  country,  descri- 
bed the  tenure  by  which  we  neld  our 
liberties  and  property— the  affection 
we  had  constantly  shown  the  parent 
country,  and  boldly  told  them  how, 
and  by  whom  these  blessings  of  life 
had  been  violated.  There  was  in 
this  appeal  to  Britain — ^in  this  de- 
scription of  suffering  agony  and  hor- 
ror, a  calm  and  high-souled  defiance 
which  must  have  chilled  the  blood  of 
every  sensible  foe.  Such  another 
hour  has  seldom  happened  in  the 
history  of  man,  and  is  not  surpassed 
in  the  records  of  nations.  The  thun- 
dere  of  Demosthenes  rolled  at  a  dis- 
tance from  Philip  and  his  host — and 
Tullj  poured  the  fiercest  torrent  of 
his  invective  when  Catiline  was  at  a 
distance  and  his  dagger  no  longer  to 
be  feared,  but  Warren's  speech  was 
made  to  proud  oppressors,  resting  on 
their  arms,  whose  errand  it  was  to 
overawe,  and  whose  business  it  was 
lo  fiffht. 

If  the  deed  of  Bnitus  deserved  to 
De  commemorated  by  history,  poe- 
try, painting,  and  sculpture,  should 
Dot  this  instaucc  of  patriotism  and 


I  bravery  be  held  in  lasting  remem- 
Ibrance?    If  he 

"That  Mrnek  the  rorapMMt  awa  of  ml!  tMc  world.'* 

was  hailed  as  the  first  of  freemen, 
what  honoure  are  not  due  to  him, 
who  undismayed  bearded  the  British 
lion,  to  show  the  world  what  his 
countrymen  dared  to  do  in  the  cause 
of  liberty?  If  the  statue  of  Brutus 
was  placed  among  those  of  the  gods, 
who  were  the  preservers  of  Roman 
freedom,  shoula  not  that  of  Warren 
fill  a  lofty  niche  in  the  temple  reared 
to  perpetuate  the  remembrance  of 
our  birth  as  a  nation  1 

If  Independence  was  not  at  first 
openly  avowed  by  our  leading  men 
at  that  time,  the  hope  of  attaining  it 
was  fondly  cherished,  and  the  exer- 
tions of  the  patriots  pointed  to  this 
end.  The  wise  knew  that  the  storm 
which  the  political  Prosperos  were 
raising,  would  pass  away  in  blood. 
With  tnese  impressions  on  his  mind, 
Warren  for  several  years  was  pre- 
paring himself  by  study  and  obser- 
vation to  take  a  conspicuous  rank  in 
the  military  arrangements  which  he 
knew  must  ensue. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  1775,  bv  his 
agents  in  Boston,  he  discovered  the 
design  of  the  British  commander  to 
seize  or  destroy  our  few  stores  at 
Concord.  He  instantly  despatched 
several  confidential  messengers  to 
Lexington.  The  late  veneraole  pa- 
triot, Paul  Revere,  was  one  of  them. 
This  gentleman  has  eiven  a  very  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficulties 
he  encountered  in  the  discharge  o> 
his  duty.  Thealarm  was  given,  and 
the  mihtia.  burning  with  resentment, 
were,  at  day-brenk,  on  the  19ih,  on 
the  road  to  repel  the  insult  and  ag- 
gression. Toe  drama  was  opened 
about  sunrise,  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  house  of  God  in  Lexington. 
Warren  hastened  to  the  field  of  ac- 
tion, in  the  full  ardour  of  his  soul, 
and  shared  the  dangers  of  the  day. 
While  pressing  on  the  enemy,  a 
musket  ball  took  off"  a  lock  ot  his 
hair  close  to  his  ear.  The  look  was 
rolled  and  pinned,  after  the  fashion 
of  thai  day,  and  considerable  force 
must  have  been  necessary  to  hav  *. 
cut  it  away.  The  people  were  de- 
lighted witti  his  cool,  collecttHl  bra- 
verv,  and  already  considered  hiiii  as  a 
leader,  whose  gallantry  they  were  tu 
admire,  and  in  whose  taaMits  they 
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were  to  confide.  On  the  14th  of 
June,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress 
of  MassachusetiBmadehim  a  major- 
general  of  iheir  forces,  but  previous 
to  the  date  of  his  commission,  he  had 
been  unceasing  in  his  exertions  to 
maintain  order  and  enforce  discipline 
among  the  troops,  which  had  hastily 
assembled  at  Cambridge,  after  the 
battle  of  Lexington.  He  mingled 
in  the  ranks,  and  by  every  metnod 
and  argument  strove  to  inspire  them 
with  confidence,  and  succeeded  in  a 
most  wonderful  manner  in  impart- 
insf  to  them  a  portion  of  the  fiame 
which  glowed  in  his  own  breast. 
At  such  a  crisis  genius  receives  its 
birth-right — the  homage  of  inferiour 
mind?,  who  are  for  self-preservation 
are  willing  to  be  directed.  Previous  to 
receiving  the  appointment  of  major- 
general,  he  had  been  requested  to 
take  the  office  of  physician -gen  era  I 
to  the  army,  but  he  chose  to  be 
where  wounds  were  to  be  made, 
rather  than  where  they  were  to  be 
healed.  Yet  he  lent  his  aid  and  ad- 
vice to  the  medical  department  of 
the  army,  and  was  of  great  service  to 
them  in  their  organization  and  ar- 
rangements. 

He  waa  at  this  time  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  having  been 
elected  the  preceding  year  a  member 
from  the  town  of  Boston.  Iri  this 
body  he  discovered  his  extraordinary 
powers  of  mind,  and  his  peculiar  fit- 
ness for  responsible  offices  at  such  a 
juncture.  Cautious  in  proposing 
meesuref*,  he  was  assiduous  in  pur- 
suing what  he  thought,  after  mature 
deliberation  to  be  right,  and  never 
counted  the  probablc'cosi  of  a  mea- 
sure, when  he  had  decided  that  it 
was  necessary  to  be  taken.  When 
this  Congress,  which  was  setting  at 
Watertown,  adjourned  for  the  day, 
he  mounted  his  horse  and  hastened 
to  the  camp.  Every  day  "  he  bought 
golden  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men ;" 
and  when  the  troops  were  called  to 
acton'Breed's  Hill,  he  had  so  often 
been  among  them,  thnt  his  person 
was  known  to  most  of  the  soldiers. 

Several  respectable  historians  have 
fallen  into  someerronrs  in  describing 
the  battle  in  which  he  fell,  by  giving 
the  command  of  the  troops  oil  that 
dav  to  Warren,  when  he  was  only  a 
volunteer  in  the  fight.  He  did  not 
arrive  on  the  battle  ground  until  the 
enomy  had  commenced  their  move- 
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ments  for  the  attack.  As  soon  as  he 
made  his  appearance  on  the  field, 
the  veteran  comtnander  of  the  day, 
Colonel  Present  t,  desired  to  act  un- 
der his  direction,  but  Warren  decli- 
ned taking  any  other  part  than  that 
of  a  volunteer,  and  added  that  he 
came  to  learn  the  art  of  war  from 
an  experienced  soldier,  whose  orders 
he  fihould  be  happy  to  obey.  In  the 
battle  he  was  armed  with  a  musket, 
and  stood  in  the  ranks,  now  ana 
then  changinghis  place  to  encourage 
his  fellow  soldiers  by  words  and  ex- 
ample. He,  undoubtedly,  from  the 
state  of  hostilities,  expected  soon  to 
act  in  his  high  military  capacity, 
and  it  was  indispensable,  according 
to  his  views,  that  he  should  share 
the  dangers  of  the  field  as  a  common 
soldier  with  his  fellow  citizens,  that 
his  reputation  for  bravery  might  be 
put  beyond  the  possibility  of  suspi- 
cion. The  wisdom  of  such  a  course 
would  never  have  been  doubted,  if  he 
had  returned  in  safety  from  the  fight. 
In  such  a  struggle  for  independence, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  prudence  and 
caution  could  not  govern  those  who 
were  building  up  their  names  for 
future  usefulness  by  present  exer- 
tion. Some  maxims  drawn  from 
the  republican  writers  of  antiquity 
were  worn  as  their  mottoes.     Some 

ftrecepts  descriptive  of  the  charms  of 
ibcrty,  were  ever  on  their  tongues, 
and  some  classical  model  of  Greek, 
or  Roman  patriotism  was  constant- 
ly in  their  minds.  Instances  of 
great  men  mixing  in  the  ranks  of 
common  soldiers,  were  to  be  found 
in  ancient  times,  when  men  fought 
for  their  altars  and  their  homes. 
The  cases  were  parallel,  and  the  ex- 
amples were  imposing.  When  the 
battle  was  decided,  and  our  people 
fled,  Warren  was  one  of  the  last  who 
left  the  breast- work,  and  was  slain 
within  a  few  yards  of  it  as  he  was 
slowly  retiring.  He  probably  felt 
mortified  at  the  event  of  the  day,  but 
had  he  known  how  dcnrlv  the  vic- 
tory was  purchased,  and  )iow  little 
honour  was  gained  by  those  who 
won  it,  his  heart  might  have  been 
at  rest.  Like  the  band  of  Leonidas, 
the  vanquished  have  received  by  the 
judgement  of  nations,  from  which 
there  is  no  appeal,  the  imperishable 
laurels  of  victory.  His  death  brought 
a  sickness  to  the  heart  of  the  coni- 
munity,  and  the  people  mourned  his 
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fall,  not  with  the  convulsive  a^ony 
of  a  betrothed  virgin  over  the  bleed- 
ing corse  of  her  lover — but  with  the 
pndeof  the  Spartan  mother,  who  in 
the  intensity  of  her  grief,  smiled  to 
see  that  the  wounds  whence  life  had 
flown,  were  on  the  breast  of  her  son 
^aud  was  satisfied  that  he  had  died 
in  defence  of  his  country.  The 
worth  of  the  victim,  and  the  hor- 
rour  of  the  sacrifice  gave  a  higher 
value  to  our  liberties,  and  produced  a 
more  fixed  determination  to  preserve 
thorn. 

The  battle  of  Bunker' s-hill  has  of- 
ten been  described,  and  of  late  its 
minutest  details  given  to  the  publick, 
but  never  was  tne  military,  moral 
and  political  character  of  that  great 
event  more  forcibly  drawn,  than  in 
the  following  extract  from  the  North 
American  Review,  for  July,  1818. 

"The  incidents  and  the  result  of 
the  battle  itself  were  moat  impor- 
tant, and  indeed  most  wonderful. 
As  a  mere  battle,  few  surpass  it  in 
whatever  engages  and  interests  the 
attention.  It  was  fought  on  a  con- 
spicuous eminence,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  a  populous  city  ; 
ana  consequently  in  the  view  of 
thousands  of  spectators.  The  at- 
tacking army  moved  over  a  sheet  of 
water  to  the  assault.  The  opera- 
tions and  movements  were  of  course 
all  visible  and  all  distinct.  Those 
who  looked  on  from  the  houses  and 
heights  of  Boston  had  a  fuller  view 
of  everv  important  operation  and 
event,  than  can  ordinarily  he  had  of 
any  battle,  or  than  can  possibly  be 
had  of  such  as  are  fought  on  a  more 
extended  ground,  or  by  detachments 
of  troops  acting  in  different  places, 
and  at  different  times,  and  in  some 
measure  independently  of  each  other. 
When  the  British  columns  were  ad- 
vancing to  the  attack,  the  flames  of 
Charlestown,  (fired  as  is  generally 
supposed,  by  a  shell,)  began  to  as- 
cend. The  spectators,  far  out-num- 
bering both  armies,  thronged  and 
crowded  on  every  height  and  every 
point  which  afforded  a  view  of  the 
scene,  themselves  constituted  a 
very  important  part  of  it. 

"The  troops  of  the  two  armies 
seemed  like  so  many  combatants  in 
an  nmpitheatrc.  The  manner  in 
which  tncy  should  acquit  themselves, 
was  to  be  judge<I  of,  not  as  in  other 
cases  of  military  engugcments,  by  re- 
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ports  and  future  history,  but  by  a 
vaHt  and  anxious  assemhly  already 
on  the  spot,  and  waiting  with  un 
speakable  concern  and  emotion  the 
progress  of  the  day. 

In  other  battles  the  recoUecion  of 
wives  and  children,  has  been  used 
as  an  excitement  to  animate  the 
warriour's  breast  and  nerve  his  arm. 
Here  was  not  a  mere  recollection, 
but  an  actual  presence  of  them,  and 
other  dear  connexions,  hanging  on 
the  skirts  of  the  battle,  anxious  and 
asritatcd,  feeling  almost  as  if  wound- 
ed themselves  by  every  blow  of  the 
enemy,  and  putting  forth  as  it  were, 
their  own  strength,  and  all  the  ener- 
gy of  their  own  throbbing  bosoms, 
mto  every  gallant  effort  of  their 
warring  friends. 

"But  there  was  a  more  compre- 
hensive and  vastly  more  important 
view  of  that  day's  contest,  than  has 
been  mentioned, — a  view,  indeed, 
which  ordinary  eyes,  bent  intently 
on  what  was  immediately  before 
them,  did  not  embrace,  but  which 
was  perceived  in  its  full  extent  and 
expansion  by  minds  of  a  higher  or- 
der. Those  men  who  are  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  councils,  who 
had  been  engaged  for  years  in  thepre- 
vious  stages  of  the  auarrel  with  Eng- 
land, and  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  look  forward  to  the  future,  were 
well  apprised  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
events  likely  to  hang  on  the  business 
of  that  day.  Thev  saw  in  it  not 
only  a  battle,  but  the  beginning  of  a 
civil  war,  of  unmea.snred  extent  and 
uncertain  issue.  All  America  and 
all  England  were  likely  to  bedeefly 
concerned  in  the  consequences.  The 
individuals  themselves,  who  knew 
Tul.  ..ell  what  agency  ti.c'yhad  had, 
in  bringing  nffuirs  to  this  crisis,  haa 
need  of  all'their  rourope;— not  that 
disregard  of  personal  safety,  in  which 
the  vulgar  suppose  true  courage  to 
consist,  but  that  high  and  fixed 
moral  sentiment,  that  steady  and 
decided  purpose,  which  enables  men 
to  pursue  a  distant  end,  with  a  full 
view  of  the  difficulties  and  dangers 
before  them,  and  with  a  conviction, 
that,  before  they  arrive  at  the  pro- 
posed end,  should  they  ever  reach  it, 
they  must  pass  through  evil  report 
as  well  as  good  report,  and  be  liable 
to  obloquy,  as  well  as  to  defeat. 

"  Spirits,  that  fear  nothing  else, 
fear  disgrace ;  and  tJis  danger  is  n» 
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ce3«arily  encountered  by  those  who 
engage  in  civil  war.  Unsuccesaful 
resistance  ^s  no i  only  ruin  to  its  au- 
thors, but  is  dsteenied,  and  necessa- 
ri  y  80,  by  the  laws  of  all  countries, 
treasonable.  This  is  the  case,  at 
least  till  rtfristance  becomes  so  gene- 
ral and  formidable,  as  to  assume  the 
form  of  regular  war.  But  who 
can  tell,  when  resistance  commen- 
ces, whether  it  will  attain  even  to 
ihui  degree  of  success?  Some  of 
those  persons  who  signed  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  in  1776,  de« 
scribed  themselves  as  signing  it.  "  as 
with  halters  about  their  necKs."  If 
there  were  grounds  for  this  remark 
in  1776,  when  the  cause  had  become 
so  much  more  general,  how  much 
greater  was  the  hazard,  when  the 
battle  of  Bunker* s-hill  was  fought  1 

"  These  consideration 8  constituted, 
to  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  the 
moral  sublimity  of  the  occasion; 
while  to  the  outward  senses  the 
movement  of  the  armies,  the  roar 
of  artillery,  the  brilliancy  of  the  re- 
flection of  a  summer's  sun,  from  the 
burnished  armour  of  the  British 
columns,  and  the  flames  of  a  burn- 
ing town,  made  up  a  scene  of  extra- 
orainary  grandeur." 

This  eminence  has  become  sacred 
ground.  It  contains  in  its  bosom 
the  ashes  of  the  brave  who  died 
fighting  to  defend  their  altars  and 
their  homes.  Strangers  from  all 
countries  visit  this  spot,  for  it  is  as- 
sociated in  their  memories  with  Ma- 
rathon and  Plataea,  and  all  mighty 
struggles  of  determined  freemen. 
Our  citizens  love  to  wander  over  this 
field — the  agea  to  awake  recollec- 
tions, and  the  youthful  to  excite  he- 
roick  emotions.  The  battle-ground 
is  now  all  nlainly  to  be  seen— the 
spirit  of  modern  improvement,  which 
would  stop  the  streams  of  Helicon 
to  turn  a  mill,  and  cause  to  be  felled 
I  he  trees  of  Paradise  to  make  a  raf- 
ter, has  yet  spared  this  hallowed 
height. 

If  "  the  days  of  chivalry  be  gone 
for  ever,"  and  the  high  and  entnusi- 
astick  feelings  of  generosity  and 
magnanimity  be  not  so  widely  dif- 
fusMi  as  in  more  heroick  ages,  yet  it 
cannot  be  denied  but  that  there  nave 
been,  and  still  are,  individuals  whose 
bosoms  are  warmed  with  a  spirit  as 


glowing  and  ethereal  as  ever  swell- 
ed the  heart  of  ''mailed  knight." 
who,  in  the  ecstasies  of  love,  reli- 
iium  and  martial  ^lory,  joined  the 
war-cry  on  the  plains  of  Palestine, 
or  proved  his  steel  on  the  infidel 
foe.  The  history  of  every  revolu* 
tion  is  interspersed  with  brilliant  epi- 
sodes of  individual  prowess.  Tne 
pa^es  of  our  own  history,  when  fully 
wntten  out,  will  sparkle  profusely 
with  these  gems  of  romantick  valour. 

The  calmness  and  tndiflereuce  of 
the  veteran  "  in  clouds  of  dust  and 
seas  of  blood,"  can  onljr  be  acquired 
by  long  acquaintance  with  the  trade 
ofdeatn;  but  the  heights  of  Charles- 
town  will  bear  eternal  testimony 
how  suddenly  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom the  peaceful  citizen  can  become 
the  invincible  warriour— stung  by 
oppression,  he  springs  forward  from 
bis  tranquil  pursuits,  undaunted  by 
opposition,  and  undismayed  by  dan- 
ger, to  fight  even  to  death  for  the 
defence  of  his  rights.  Parents,  wives, 
children,  and  country,  all  the  hal- 
lowed properties  of  existence,  are  to 
him  the  talisman  that  takes  fear 
from  his  heart,  and  nerves  his  arm 
to  victory. 

In  the  requiem  over  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  cause  of  their 
country,  which 

'*  TinM  with  hb  own  Mcmal  lipaduU  miVi** 

the  praises  of  Warren  shall  be  dis- 
tinctly heard. 

The  blood  of  those  patriots  who  have 
falUn  in  the  defence  of  Republicks 
has  often  "  cried  from  the  ground" 
against  the  ingratitudeof  the  country 
for  which  it  was  shed.  No  monument 
was  reared  to  their  fame ;  no  record  of 
their  virtues  written;  no  fostering 
hand  extended  to  their  offspring- 
hut  they  and  their  deeds  were  neg- 
leeted  and  forgotten.  Towards 
Warren  there  was  no  ingratitude — 
our  country  is  free  from  this  stain. 
Congress  were  the  guardians  of  his 
honour,  and  remembered  that  his 
children  were  unprotected  orphans. 
Within  a  year  after  his  death,  Con- 
gress passed  the  following  resolu- 
tions. 

"That  a  monument  be  erected  to 
the  memory  of  General  Warren,  in 
the  town  of  Boston,  with  the  follow- 
ing inscription  * — 
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IN  HONOUB  or 
JOSEPH  WARREN, 

MAJOB  GEMEBAL  OF  UAflSACHUBBTTS 

BAY. 
KB  DEVOTED  HIS  LIFE  TO   THE  LIBEB- 

TIE8  OF  HIS   OOUNTBY, 

AHD  IK   BBAYELT    DEFBITDINQ  THEM, 

FELL  AN  EABLY  VICTIM  IN  THE 

BATTLE  OF  BUNKER  HILL, 

JUNE  17,  177&. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 

as  an  acknowledgement  of  his 

services  and  distincuished 

merit,  have  erectea  this 

monument  to  his 

memory. 

It  was  resolved  likewise,  "  That  the 
eldest  son  of  General  Warren  should 
be  educated  from  that  time  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  United  States."  On  the 
first  of  July,  1780,  Congress  recogni- 
sing these  former  resolutions,  further 
resolved,  "  That  it  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Executive  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  to  make  provision  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of 
his  three  younger  children.  And 
that  Congress  would  defray  the  ex- 
pense to  the  amount  of  the  half  pay 
of  a  major  general,  to  commence 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  con- 
tinue till  the  youngest  of  the  chil- 
dren should  be  of  a^e."  The  part  of 
the  resolutions  relating  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children,  was  carried  into 
crfl'ect  accordingly.  The  monument 
is  not  yet  erected,  but  it  is  not  too 
late.  The  shade  of  Warren  will  not 
ra)ine  at  this  neglect,  while  the  ashes 
of  Washin^on  repose  without  grave- 
stone or  epitaph. 

COL.  SAMUEL  WARD.  The 
nameof  Ward  is  eminently  conspicu- 
ous in  the  annals  of  our  colonial 
government ;  and  in  the  transactions 
which  marked  the  commencement, 
progress,  and  termination  of  the 
American  revolution.  Richard  Ward 
was  Secretary  to  the  colony  of 
Rhode  Island  from  1714  to  1733, 
and  succeeded  Wanton  as  Governour 
in  1740.  A  son  of  his,  Thomas 
Ward,  was  a  ripe  scholar.  No  small 
portion  of  his  library  with  his  man- 
vacript  annotations,  is  still  preserved 
in  the  Redwood  library  at  Newport. 
H«  alio  was   Secretary  of  Rhode 


Island  from  1746  untU  the  time  oi 
his  death  in  December,  1766.  Sam- 
uel Ward,  a  brother  of  the  preceding 
Thomas  Ward,  was  long  distinguish- 
ed as  a  patriot;  he  held  the  omoo  of 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  that  State  for  many  years,  and 
was  chosen  Governour  in  1762,  1766 
and  1766.  A  party  contest  was 
waged  between  Governonrs  Ward 
and  Hopkins  for  a  long  time,  on  the 
subject  of  paper  money,  without  in- 
volving any  special  vital  principle 
accorchng  to  the  views  of  more  mo- 
dem poUticians,  and  in  this  contest, 
at  times,  each  party  alternately 
seems  to  have  been  successful.  In 
this  memorable  dispute,  Governour 
Ward  evinced  and  maintained  those 
whiggish  principles  which  afterwards 
blazed  forth  in  the  colonial  struggles 
which  marked  the  beginning  ofthe 
revolutionary  trial. 

Upon  the  breaking  out  ofthe  revo- 
lution, he  was  strenuous  in  the  cause 
of  freedom,  and  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  1774.  In  this  patriotick  . 
assembly  he  was  an  ardent,  intrepid, 
and  decided  member,  and  boldly  ha- 
zarded the  doctrine  of  the  freedom 
ultimately,  ofthe  American  colonies 
from  the  control  of  the  mother 
countrv.  With  his  colleague,  the 
venerable  Samuel  Hopkins,  he  met 
at  Philadelphia,  on  the  16th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  year,  in  order  to  con- 
sult upon  proper  measures  to  obtain 
a  repeal  of  the  several  acts  of  the 
British  parliament  for  levying  taxes 
on  his  majesty's  subjects  in  America, 
without  tneir  consent;  and  to  dis- 
cuss the  proper  means  in  order  to 
establish  the  rights  and  liberties  of 
the  colonies  upon  a  just  and  solid 
foundation.  His  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  his  personal  friend  and 
neighbour,  Natnaniel  Greene,  who 
subsequently  became  the  eminent 
soldier,  led  nim  to  hold  repeated  dis- 
cussions with  that  meritorious  cha- 
racter on  this  bold  and  hazardous 
project;  and  in  the  correspondence 
maintained  between  them,  we  find 
not  merely  the  belief  that  the  colo- 
nies might  arm  in  self-defence, 
but  that  the  period  would  arrive 
when  independence  itself  might  and 
ought  to  be  declared.  So  entirely 
did  these  patriotick  men  coincide  in 
this  view  of  the  approaching  crisis 
in  American  afiairs,  (doctrines  by 
the  way,  almsst  too  early  broached 
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to  receive  the  popular  impulse,)  that 
we  find  in  the  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  General  Greene,  bearing  date, 
camp  of  Prospect  Hill,  June  4,  1775, 
the  following^  opinions:  "All  the 
forces  in  America  should  be  under 
one  commander,  raised  and  anpoint- 
sd  by  the  same  authority,  suojccted 
to  the  same  regulations,  and  ready 
to  be  detached  wherever  occasion 
may  require." — A^nin,  "Permit  me 
thnn  to  recommend  from  the  sinceri- 
ty of  my  heart,  ready  at  all  times  to 
bleed  in  my  country's  cause,  a  decla' 
ration  of  independence. 

Gov.  Ward  8  name  would  unques- 
tionably have  been  found  among 
that  list  of  heroes  who  signed  the 
charter  of  our  rights,  the  act  declara- 
tory of  the  independence  of  their 
country,  had  not  his  life  been  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  cut  off,  by 
the  small -pox,  in  March  1776.  Go- 
vemour  W  ard  was  distinguished  for 
his  inflexible  integrity  and  Christian 
vinues.  His  intrepidity  could  not  be 
surpassed.  Impossibility  was  a  word 
not  found  in  his  vocabulary. 

Henry  Ward,  brother  of  tne  prece- 
ding, was  a  member  of  the  Concress 
which  convened  at  New  York  in 

I  1765.  He  was  the  successor  of  his 
I    brother   Thomas   as    Secretary  of 

I I  Rhode  Island.  When  Wanton,  the 
I .  Tory  Govemour,  refused  to  sign  the 
!i    commissions  for  the  officers  of  the 

Rhode  Island  brigade,  destined  for 
the  siege  of  Boston,  Henry  Ward 
assumed  the  responsibility  as  secre- 
tary. Like  his  brother  Samuel,  he 
was  a  strenuous,  intrepid,  and  un- 
compromising supporter  of  the  revo- 
lution. He  discharged  the  duties  of 
Secretary  until  his  death,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1797.  It  is  a  circumstance  de- 
serving of  passing  notice,  that  the 
father  and  two  sons,  held  the  office 
of  Secretary,  for  a  period  of  seventy 
years  of  the  last  century. 

Col.  Samuel  Ward,  son  of  Gover- 
nour  Samuel  Ward,  was  born  at 
East  Greenwich,  Rhode  Island,  on 
the  17th  of  November,  1756.  He 
was  the  second  of  five  sons.  After 
the  usual  preliminary  studies,  most 
of  which  ne  prosecuted  under  the 
care  of  his  accomplished  and  excel- 
lent father,  he  was  admitted  a  stu- 
dent of  Rhode  Island  College,  now 
called  Brown  University,  then  un- 
der the  presidency  of  Dr.  Manning, 
and  received  the  honours  of  the  in- 


stitution before  he  had  arrived  at  hia 
15th  year ;  and  thus  at  a  period  of  life 
when  most  young  men  are  but  com 
mencine  the  business  of  existence, 
we  find  young  Ward  ready  lo  em- 
bark in  the  perilous  contest  then 
about  to  ensue.  Born  at  a  period 
which  seems  lo  have  been  particu- 
larly assigned  for  the  discussion  of 
civil  and  political  rights,  he  was  early 
imbued  with  the  principles  of  repub- 
licanism. "  These  Coloniee  are  de$- 
tined  to  an  early  independence^  and 
you  will  lire  to  see  my  vords  veri- 
Jied**  was  the  recorded  declaration 
of  his  father,  Govemour  Samuel 
Ward,  as  early  as  the  year  1766; 
a  prophecy  which  was  fulfilled  ten 
years  after,  by  the  Declaration.  With 
such  pupilage,  and  such  principles, 
the  lessons  of  freedom  could  not  be 
lost  on  an  obedient  and  deserving 
son.  Accordingly,  Col.  Ward,  was 
enrolled  in  the  volunteer  company 
instituted  for  the  purposes  of  milita- 
ry instruction  in  Rhode  Island,  and 
denominated  the  "  Kentish  Guards  " 
in  1774.  It  was  to  this  company 
that  the  American  army  owed  some 
of  its  brightest  ornaments :—  Flaggy 
Thayer t  Olney  and  the  two  Greenes ; 

"  Sdpiados 

■  duo  fillMiiiia  b«ni."*~ 

On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war, 
Col.  Ward  was  appointed  a  Captain 
in  the  Rhode  Island  Army  of  Obser- 
Tation,  at  the  early  age  of  eighteen 
years,  and  in  that  capacity  joined 
the  camp  at  Cambridge;  nor  was 
it  long  before  an  opportunity  offered 
to  test  the  mettle  and  the  fortitude  of 
the  most  daring  and  enterprising 
spirits  there  assembled.  In  Septem- 
ber 1775,  Greneral  Arnold  was  invest- 
ed with  the  command  of  eleven  hun- 
dred volunteers  destined  to  penetrate 
to  Quebec  through  an  unexplored 
wilderness,  and  by  the  route  of  the 
Kennebec  river.  Captain  Ward 
shared  the  honours  and  the  perils  of 
that  magnanimous  enterprise.  The 
annals  of  the  revolution  furnish  no- 
thing more  heroick  than  this  early 
essay  of  American  courage.  Hon- 
ourably as  it  has  been  commended 
in  history,  its  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  privations  can  never  be  suffi- 
ciently appreciated.  We  read  of  the 
passage  of  the  Alps,  in  ancient  and 
modern  story,  with  a  just  senti- 
ment of  admiration  s  yet,  is  it  not 
certain,  that  the  privntiona,  if  oo 


\\-i  difficulties  of  those  enterprises 
^  t're  far  surpassed  in  the  expedition 
.>f  Arnold  1  Their  batteaux  (we  are 
'  >ld)  had  to  be  dragged  by  the  sol- 
fflers  over  water-faUs,  portages  and 
rapid  streams ;  and  such  part  of  the 
inarch  as  was  not  aided  by  rivers, 
was  performed,  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  3CX)  miles,  through  thick 
woods,  over  lofty  mountams  and 
deep  morasses.  A  part  of  the  de- 
tachment actually  abandoned  the 
undertaking  and  returned  to  Cam- 
bridge to  avoid  starvation.  Captain 
Ward  was  one  of  those  who  per- 
severed, and  who,  (after  subsisting 
upon  dogs  and  reptiles,  and  devour* 
ing  their  very  cartridge  boxes  and 
shoes,  to  appease  the  torments  of 
hunger) — arrived  before  Quebec  in 
the  month  of  December,  1775.  He 
was  present  at  the  attack  of  the  city 
b)r  escalade ;  when  sharing  in  the 
misfortunes,  as  he  had  in  the  pri- 
vations and  the  honours  of  the  expe- 
dition, he  was  n^ade  prisoner,  with 
the  principal  part  of  the  detachment. 
In  1776  he  was  exchanged  as  a  pri- 
soner, and  m  1777  was  commissioned 
as  a  major  in  Col.  Christopher 
Oreene's  regiment  of  the  Rhode 
Island  line  of  the  Continental  army, 
and  in  that  capacity  was  present, 
that  year,  and  co-operated  in  the  de- 
fence of  the  fort  at  the  Red-bank 
upon  the  Delaware,  when  it  was  at- 
tempted to  be  stormed  by  the  Hes- 
sians under  Count  Donop  on  the 
22d  of  October.  In  1778  Col.  Ward 
had  the  honour  to  participate  in 
the  military  operations  of  Generals 
Greene,  Lafayette  and  SuUivao,  in 
his  native  state.  In  the  celebrated 
reirent  from  Rhode  Island,  he  com- 
manded a  regiment,  although  he  was 
not  commissioned  as  Lieut.  Colonel 
until  the  next  year.  From  1779  to 
1731  he  shared  in  the  operations  of 
Gen.  Washington's  army  in  the  Jer- 
seys, and  (if  we  are  not  misinformed) 
was  present  at  the  defence  of  the 
bridge  at  Springfield,  by  a  part  of 
the  Rhode  Island  line,  against  the 
Hessian  General  Knyphausen,  in 
Jun&l780. 

At  the  termination  of  the  war  he 
participated  in  the  glorious  self-de- 
nial manifested  by  the  officers  of  the 
patriot  army,  and  returned  to  the 
fieaceful  occupations  of  a  citizen, 
with  the  same  ease  as  he  had  made 
rtn»  his  profession  seven  years  be- 1 


fore.  Then  was  witnessed  a  spec- 
tacle far  more  magnanimous  and 
imposing  than  the  achievements  o/ 
Bennington,  Yorktown,  or  Sarato- 
ga :  Washington  to  his  Ifarm ;  Knox 
to  his  mercnandise;  Hamilton  to 
the  peaceful  study  of  the  municipal 
law :  unpensioned,  unrewarded,  sav- 
ing by  tne  honour  and  applause  of 
their  countrymen ! 

The  subject  of  these  remarks  now 
began  the  world  as  a  citizen,  in  the 
business  of  a  merchant;  and.  as  eii- 
terprise  had  previously.marked  his 
character,  so  it  continued  to  display 
itself  in  his  subsequent  life.  Col. 
Ward  was  an  adventurer  in  the  first 
vessel  that  bore  the  new  republican 
flag  to  the  China  seas :  he  made  a 
voyage  from  Providence  to  Canton 
in  the  spring  of  1783.  Upon  his  re- 
turn to  nis  native  country  he  estab- 
lished himself  as  a  merchant  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  where  his  pro- 
bity, frugality,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness, soon  gave  success  to  his  enter- 
prise. He  was  not,  however,  exempt 
from  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  in- 
cident to  commerce;  and  a  season 
of  disaster,  forced  him  to  make  a 
voyage  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
accommodating  his  affairs:  and  in 
the  subsequent  adjustment  of  bis 
business,  he  evincea  throughout,  the 
strictest  intesrrity,  and  honour;  no 
one  ever  having  cause  to  regret  the 
sacrifice  of  a  farthing  of  loss.  Nor 
was  his  observing  eye  unemployed 
in  the  contemplation  of  human  so- 
ciety as  there  exhibited.  In  after 
life  his  conversation,  at  all  times  in- 
teresting, was  rendered  peculiarly 
attractive  to  all,  who  enjoyed  an  in- 
timacy with  him,  by  the  discrimina- 
tion with  which  he  commented  upon 
what  he  had  seen  and  met  with 
abroad.  The  politics  and  the  mili- 
tary operations  of  the  revolution 
shared  also  among  the  topicks,  that 
were  most  agreeable  to  nis  mind : 
but  ran'ly,  if  ever,  did  he  allude  to 
the  actions  in  which  himself  had 
borne  a  part.  That  modesty,  which 
was  so  particularly  striking  in  the 
military  men  of  the  revolution,  made 
an  essential  part  of  his  character:— 
this  virtue  of  Washiwotox  was  too 
deeply  impressed  upon  the  character 
of  tnose  who  stood  arouw*  him,  for 
ever  to  be  effaced:  "n^yj  rfW/jra 
poattlU  ant  dircllcre^  oui  t  Mm  ilatw 
roi  non  imminueriL 
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On  his  return  from  Europe  Col. 
Ward  establisheil  himself  on  a  farm 
at  East  Greenwich,  where  he  lived 
to  see  his  children  educated  to  use- 
fulness around  him ;  and  as  several 
of  these  had  embarked  in  business  at 
New  York,  he  was  induced  about  16 
years  since  (in  order  to  be  nearer  to 
them)  to  remove  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  that  city.  Accordingly  be 
disposed  of  his  farm  at  East  Green- 
wich, and  purchased  one  at  Jamaica, 
Long  Island.  There  he  lix'ed  in  the 
midst  of  hi&family  and  friends  in  the 
full  enjoyment  of  peace,  of  filial  lov& 
and  of  honour.  In  early  life  he  had 
married  a  daughter  of  William 
Greene,  Esq.  Gtovernour  of  Rhode 
Island,  thereby  connecting  himself 
by  a  double  relationship  with  the 
eminent  soldiers  of  that  name.  This 
excellent  woman,  he  survived  but  a 
short  time.  Upon  her  death  he  be- 
gan to  feel  the  necessity  of  an  entire 
abstraction  from  business  and  the 
cares  of  life,  and  accordingly  remov- 
ed to  the  city  of  New  York.  Here, 
surrounded  by  his  children,  he  con- 
tinued a  patriarch  amongst  them, 
whose  look  was  wisdom  aod  whose 
word  was  law.  Blessed  wifh  a  vig- 
orous constitution,  it  was  to  have 
been  hoped  that  death  would  have 
delayed  his  summons,  even  at  his 
advanced  a^e.  But  "  in  the  midst  of 
life  we  are  m  death  !"— the  insatiate 
archer  came,  but  found  not  his  vic- 
tim unprepared.  A  philosopher  from 
prindple,  and  a  moralist  from  habit 
as  well  as  reflection,  "co7iWan«  et 
libera  foium  excepU"  and  joined  his 
glorious  compeers  beyond  the  grave! 

It  has  sometimes  been  the  sulyect 
of  regret,  that  one  who  like  Col. 
Warajsowell  practically  knew  the 
story  of  our  revolutionary  struggle, 
did  not  commit  to  an  enduring  re- 
cord the  interesting  facts  which  he 
possessed.  Col.  W.  was  averse  to 
writing;  and  it  was  only  in  the 
circle  of  his  most  intimate  friends, 
that  he  ever  alluded  to  the  times  that 
tried  men's  souls.  His  mind  was 
of  a  superiour  order,  richly  stored 
with  historical  details :  his  classical 
attainments,  which  he  cultivated 
through  his  whole  life,  with  increas- 
ed gratification  and  delight,  and  his 
strict  record  for  truth,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  furnish  a  memorial 
of  singular  advantage  to  the  future 
historians    of    his    country. — Col. 


Ward  died  at  his  residence  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  on  the  16ih  of 
August,  1832.  He  was  rarelv  sub- 
jected to  the  trials  of  severe  sickness. 
He  continued  in  active  exercise  uniil 
some  few  days  previous  to  his  fatal 
illness,  when  he  was  seized  with  an 
acute  bilious  attack :  he  soon  foresaw 
the  issue,  and  after  a  short  illness, 
surrounded  by  his  sympathizing  fa- 
mily, closed  a  life  of^  usefulness  and 
honour,  in  the  7Cth  year  of  his  age. 
He  had  survived  for  many  years  as 
the  oldest  graduate  of  his  college; 
His  remains  were  followed  to  their 
place  of  interment,  in  St.  Thomas' 
Church,  by  his  friends  and  the  sur- 
viving members  of  the  venerable 
society  of  the  Cincinnati,  who  bore 
publick  testimony  to  his  worth  as  a 
man,  and  his  services  as  a  soldier. 

ALEXANDER  WILSON,  the  or- 
nitholo^st  and  poet,  was  bom  in 
Paisley  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  His 
father  was  a  poor,  honest  man,  and 
did  all  he  could  for  his  son  Sandy, 
but  this  was  no  more  than  to  bind 
him  to  a  common  school,  wbere^ 
among  other  matters,  he  acquired  a 
little  Latin,  and  the  elements  of  ma- 
thema ticks.  There  is  no  proof  that 
he  was  any  thing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary boy  at  that  time.  From  his 
school  be  was  put  an  apprentice  to  a 
weaver,  and  served  a  regular  lime  at 
his  trade;  but  while  in  this  employ- 
ment he  had  some  visitings  from  the 
Muse,  as  he  thought,  and  began  to 
feel,  from  reading  old  magazines  and 
other  miscellaneous  books,  that  he 
was  destined  to  be  a  tenant  in  com- 
mon of  Parnassus.  The  success  of 
Burns  inflamed  him  to  write,  and  a 
youthful  poet.seldom  thinks  of  keep- 
mg  his  productions  "  nine  years." 
Not  exactly  liking  his  trade,  he  as- 
sumed a  new  vocation,  that  of  a  ped- 
ler,  to  sell  goods,  and  study  human 
nature ;  and  to  collect  new  images  for 
future  poetical  works,  but  he  did  not 
know  now  to  change  his  penny  to 
advantage.  He  published  a  volume 
of  his  poems  which  did  not  benefit 
himself  or  his  printer.  In  days  of 
hi^h  political  excitement  he  took  part 
with  the  lower  order,  and  before  he 
was  aware  of  it,  was  brought  up  for 
a  libel  upon  some  wealthy  fool  who 
was  playing  the  ariiitocrat.  He  felt 
himself  degraded  by  the  senteooe 
pronounced  upon  him,  which  was  to 
throw  his  own  libel  into  the  Gtb,  and 
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then  march  to  prison.  This  woond 
given  to  his  patriotism  and  pride 
rankled  in  his  bosom,  and  as  soon 
as  he  could  make  amngements  to 
embark,  he  sailed  for  the  United 
States.  He  reached  this  country  in 
1794,  hot  such  were  his  narrow  for- 
tunes that  he  landed  in  a  pennyless 
state ;  b  .*  vothinf  daunted,  he  be- 

Sn  hjs  tt  .Je  of  peddling  from  Phila- 
Iphia,  and  took  his  way  to  Virginia, 
ana  while  dealing  out  his  humble 
wares,  was  studying  man  as  a  social 
bein^,  hot  he  was  moie  successfol  in 
reading  nature,  particularly  as  seen 
"in  the  fpwb  of  heaceaf*  than  in 
▼ending  his  pack  load.  Coming  back 
to  Pennsylvania,  he  opened  a  school, 
and  soon  got  tired  of  that  business, 
and  broke  up^  and  peddled  again,  but 
this  again  bemg  found  unprofitable, 
he  turned  once  more  to  the  duties  of 
8  teacher,  and  acted  the  surveyor,  a 
rank  at  tnat  time  one  grade  higher 
than  a  common  school-master,  at 
the  same  time  he  had  beings  under 
his  instruction.  While  engaged  in 
this  last  school,  he  chanced  to  be 
near  the  botanick  garden  of  the  vene- 
rable William  Bartram,  and  became 
acquainted  with  the  proprietor,  and 
formed  a  professional  intunacy  with 
him.  Bartram  discovered  Wilson's 
love  for  natural  bistorjr,  and  ga?e 
him  every  facility  in  his  power  to 
make  him  a  naturalist.  He  found 
great  fault  with  all  the  drawings  of 
birds  he  had  seen,  and  set  about 
learuing  to  draw  himself,  that  he 
might  pursue  his  course  indepen- 
dently. After  a  while  he  succeeded 
-most  admirably,  and  this  encouraged 
him  to  go  on-  At  this  time  he  wrote 
for  the  "  LrrERAST  Maojizine,'"  then 
conducted  by  Charles  Brockden 
Brown,  the  famous  novelist.  He  at 
the  same  time,  or  soon  afterwards, 
wrote  for  the  Port  Polio,  then  edited 
by  Joseph  Deonie,  one  of  the  most 
tasteful  scholars  of  the  age.  Dennie 
was  amon^  the  first  who  gave  Wil- 
son cetebnty  as  an  author  and  a 
lover  of  natural  history;  but  contri- 
butions to  literary  journals,  at  that 
time,  were  only  paid  in  praise^  an 
unsubstantial  thing,  totally  destitute 
of  the  power  of  appeasing  hunger. 
In  October  1904,  Wilson  set  out  on  a 
tour  to  visit  the  falls  of  Niagara.  He 
wrote  this  -tour  in  verse,  and  called 
his  work  "  The  Fobbstebs."  If  there 
•re  some  halting  lines  in  this  work, 
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it  is  graphick  andabmmd?  in  touches 
of  eenius.  He  now  became  for  a 
while  a  traveller ;  hot  in  1906,  Sam- 
nel  F.  Bradford.  Esa.  an  entetpnsins 
bookseller  and  piibhsher,  engaged 
Wilson  as  assistant  editor  of  KeM's 
New  Encydofnedia.  In  this  vocadoa 
he  laboured  with  assiduity  for  nearly 
two  years,  but  his  heart  yearned  to 
be  ag[8in  eng^^ed  in  his  favourite 
pursuit,  and  m  opened  his  mind 
to  Bradford,  and  showed  how  mu^ 
he  had  done  in  the  way  of  oraiP> 
thology.  Bradford  encouraged  him 
to  go  on,  and  ofiered  to  become  tiia 
publisher  of  the  work.  The  fhsK 
part  of  Omitholo^  was  printed  ia 
1806,  and  with  this  in  his  hand,  hy 
commenced  his  travels  to  obtain, 
subscribers  to  his  work,  and  further 
information  for  fotuie  numbers^  Ha 
took  his  departure  for  the  eastern 
states.  He  was  received  with  kind- 
ness and  attention  by  all  the  Kieraiy 
and  scientifick,  but  the  plan  waa  a 
new  one,  and  many  ouestioned  the 
success  of  the  author,  tJioagfa  all  ad- 
mired what  he  had  done  r  so  that  in 
truth  the  subscriptionwasmnch  more 
limited  than  one  would  have  thovcht, 
knowing  the  patronage  extended  to 
many  works  m  that  section  of  the 
country  of  far  less  merit  than  Wil- 
son's.  On  returning  from  New  Eng- 
land and  New  York  to  Philadel- 
pbia,  he  prepared  for  his  western  and 
southern  tour.  No  nan  ever  was 
more  zealous  in  his  calling  than  Wil- 
son, but  his  remarks  on  me  country 
as  furnished  by  his  letters,  aredevoia 
of  all  interest.  His  whole  soul  was 
absorbed  in  ornithological  research- 
es.  He  would  not  have  stopped  for  a 
moment  to  have  examined  the  bodies 
or  minds  of  a  new  race  of  men  that 
might  lie  in  his  way,  if  a  new  species 
of  woodpecker  haa'fl6wn  across  his 
path.  This  is  the  true  enthusiasm 
for  one  who  intends  to  excel  in  his 
profession.  It  partakes  of  the  features 
of  love,  in  which  all  are  fomtten  for 
the  possession  of  one.  I^  seemed 
not  to  understand  society  or  topo- 
graphy, and  is  the  dullest  traveller 
that  ever  started 'through  this  new 
world. 

The  first  part  excited  no  small 
degree  of  attention,  and  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Kscond  volume  in 
1810,  it  was  noticed  in  terms  of  re- 
spect by  the  period:'t  \\4  of  the  day. 
It  was  mentioned  in  tlo  fust  volumt 
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of  "ThB  AmBBICAN     MfiDICilL    AND 

Philosophical  Registeb,"  edited 
by  Doctor  David  Hosack,  and  D.>c- 
tur  John  W.  Fraacis,  a  work  of  dis- 
tinguished merit. 

The  ingenious  writer  informs  ua 
that  lie  was  *'  biassed,  almost  from 
his  infancy,  by  a  fondness  for  birds, 
and  hi  tie  less  than  an  enthusiast  in 
his  researches  after  them."  The 
volumes  now  before  us  convince  us 
of  the  justness  of  this  description  ; 
for  no  person  but  an  ardent  admirer 
and  an  accurate  observer  of  this  in- 
teresting department  of  nature,  could 
have  given  such  faithful  accounts  of 
the  characters,  habits,  and  manners, 
and  at  the  same  time  such  striking 
likenesses  of  the  subjects  on  which 
he  treats.  . 

In  the  arrangement  of  birds  into 
classes,  orders,  genera,  species,  and 
varieties,  Mr.  Wilson  has  followed 
the  svstem  of  Dr.  Latham,  as  pub- 
lished in  his  Index  Ornithologicus 
and  General  Synopsis  of  Birds.  Of 
all  the  writers  on  natural  history, 
Buffon  is  the  most  popular  and  elo- 
quent; the  author  has,  with  great 
propriety,  imitated  that  celebrated 
writer's  history  of  birds :  but  his 
imitations  arc  the  imitations  of  a 
man  of  an  original  mind,  who  thinks 
and  acts  independently.  . 

This  branch  of  the  natural  history 
of  the  United  States  has  been  but 
little  cultivated  in  this  country.  Jef- 
ferson, Belknap,  Bartram,  Williams, 
and  barton,  have,  indeed,  written 
on  the  subject,  but  they  nave  not 
pretended  to  more  than  general  out- 
lines^ and  their  works,  imperfect  and 
deficient  as  they  are,  greatly  exceed 
in  point  of  fidelity  and  correctness 
those  of  foreigners,  who  have  under- 
taken to  illustrate  this  subject. .  This 
desideratum  we  have,  every  reason 
to  believe  will  be  amply  supplied  by 
Mr.  Wilson. 

The  habits  and  manners  of  ani- 
mals is  the  most  interesting  part  of 
the  study  of. natural  history.  In 
their;  approaches  to  reason  and. in 
their  exhibitions  of  system,  design, 
and  order,  we  take  peculiar  deligni. 
In  this  important  respect  we  confi- 
dently pronounce  the  author  to  be 
the  most  able  writer  on  ornithology 
that  has  ever  appeared.  An  acute 
and  discriminating  notice  of  the 
haunts  of  birds,  their  modes  of  con- 
•tructing  their  nests,   manner   of 


fiight,  seasons  of  migration,  favour- 
ite food,  period  of  incubation,  con- 
duct to  each  other  and  to  their 
young,  songs.  &c.  forms  the  most 
important  and  attractive  part  of  the 
work.  It  is  well  known  that  the 
birds,  particularly  of  the  United 
States,  have  different  names,  not 
only  in  different  states,  but  frequent- 
ly m  different  parts  of  the  same 
state,  and  that  great  confusion  has 
consequently  resulted  in  the  study 
of  ornithology.  This  difficulty  is 
overcome,  not  only  by  the  admirable 
draughts  of  Mr.  VVilson,  but  by  his 
furnishing  us  with  the  local  and  pro- 
vincial as  well  as  with  the  scientifick 
and  popular  appellations. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  the 
author,  wc  present  the  following  ex- 
tract, taken  from  his  adrnir&ble  de- 
scription of  the  mucking  bird  :  {Tar- 
dus Polyglotius.) 

"The  plumage  of  the  Mocking- 
Bird,  though  none  of  the  homeliest, 
has  nothing  gaudy  or  briUiant  in  it; 
and,  had  he  nothing  else  to  recom- 
mend him,  would  scarcely  entitle 
him  to  notice,  but  his  figure  is  well- 
proportioned,  and  even  handsome. 
The  ease,  elegance,  and  rapidity  of 
his  movements,  the  animation  of  hia 
eye,  and  the  intelligence  he  displays 
in  listening  and  laying  up  lessons 
from  almost  every  species  of  the 
feathered  creation  within  his  hear- 
ing, are  really  surprising,  and  mark 
the  peculiarity  of  his  genius.  To 
these  qualities  we  may  add  that  of  a 
voice  full,  strong,  and  musical,  and 
capable  of  almost  every  modulation, 
from  the  clear  mellow  tones  of  the 
Wood  Thrush,  to  the  savage  scream 
of  the  Bald  Engle.  In  measure  and 
accents  he  faithfully  follows  his 
originals.  In  force  and  sweetness 
of  expression,  he  greatly  improves 
upon  them.  In  his  native  groves, 
mounted  on  the  top  of  a  tall  bush  or 
half-grown  tree,  in  the  dawn  of 
dewy  morning,  while  the  woods  are 
already,  vocal  with  a  multitude  of 
warblers,  his  admirable  song  rises 
pre-eminent  over  every  competitor- 
The  ear  can  Usten  to  his  muslck 
alone,  to  which  that  of  all  the  others 
seems  a  mere  accompaniment.  Nei- 
ther is  his  strain  altogether  imita* 
tive.  His  own  native  notes,  which 
are  easily  distinguished  by  such  as 
are  well  acquainted  with  those  of  our 
various  song-birds,  are  bold  andlull, 
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and  varied  seemingly  beyond  all 
limits.  They  consist  of  short  ex- 
pressions of  two,  or  at  the  most  five 
orsix  syllables,  generally  interspers- 
ed witli  imitations,  and  all  of  them 
uttered  with  great  emphasis  and  ra- 
pidity; and  continued,  with  undi- 
minished ardour,  for  half  an  hour, 
or  an  hour,  at  a  time.  His  expanded 
wings  and  tail,  glistening  with  white, 
and  the  buoyant  gaiety  of  his  action, 
arrestine  the  eye,  as  nis  song  most 
irresistibly  does  the  ear.  He  sweeps 
round  witn  enthusiastick  ecstasy — 
he  mounts  and  descends  as  his  song 
swells  or  dies  away:  and  as  my 
friend  Mr.  Bartram  has  beautifully 
expressed  it,  '  He  bounds  aloft  witn 
the  celerity  of  an  arrow,  as  if  to  re- 
cover or  recal  his  very  soul,  expired 
in  the  last  elevated  strain.'*  While 
thus  exerting  himself,  a  by-stander 
destitute  of  sight,  would  suppose  that 
the  whole  feathered  tribes  had  as- 
sembled together,  on  a  trial  of  skill, 
each  trying  to  produce  his  utmost  ef- 
fect ;  so  perfect  are  his  imitations,  he 
many  times  deceives  the  sportsman, 
and  sends  him  in  search  of  birds  that 
perhops  are  not  within  miles  of  him ; 
but  wnose  notes  he  exactly  imitates; 
even  birds  themselves  arc  frequently 
imposed  on  by  this  admirable  mimick 
and  are  decoyed  by  the  fancied  calls 
of  their  mates ;  or  dive  with  precipi- 
tation fnto  the  depth  of  thickets,  at 
the  scream  of  what  they  suppose  to 
be  the  Sparrow  Hawk. 

"  The  Mocking  bird  loses  little  of 
the  power  and  energy  of  his  isongby 
confinement.  In  his  domesticated 
state,  when  he  commences  his  ca- 
reer of  song,  it  is  impossible  to  stand 
by  uninterested.  He  whistles  for 
the  dog ;  Caesar  starts  up,  wags  his 
tail,  arid  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken, 
and  the  hen  hurries  about  with 
hanging  wings  and  bristled  feathers, 
clucking  to  protect  its  injured  brood. 
The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing 
of  the  cat,  tne  creaking  of  a  passing 
wheel-barrow,  follow  with  great 
truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the 
tune  taught  him  bv  his  master, 
though  of  considerable  length,  fully 
and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the 
quiverings  of  the  Canary,  and  the 
dear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
Nightingale,  of  Red-Bird,  with  such 


the  mortified  songsters  lecl  their  own 
inferiority,  and  become  altogether 
silent ;  while  he  seems  to  triumph 
in  their  defeat,  by  redoubhng  his 
exertions. 

"  This  excessive  fondness  of  va- 
riety, however,  in  the  opinion  of 
some,  injures  his  song.  His  elevated 
imitations  of  the  Brown  Thrush  are 
frequently  interrupted  by  the  crow- 
ing of  cocks ;  ana  the  warblin^s  of 
the  Blue-Bird,  which  he  exquisitely 
manages,  are  mingled  with  the 
screaming  of  Swallows  or  the  cack- 
ling of  hens;  amidst  the  simple  me- 
lociy  of  the  Robin,  we  are  suddenly 
surprised  by  the  shrill  reiterations  of 
the  Whipperwill ;  while  the  notes  of 
the  Killdeer,  Blue  Jay.  Martin,  Bal- 
timore, and  twenty  others,  succeed, 
with  such  imposing  reality,  that  we 
look  round  for  the  originals,  and  dis- 
cover, with  astonishment,  that  the 
sole  performer  in  this  singular  con- 
cert is  the  admirable  bird  now  before 
During  this  exhibition  of  his 
powers,  he  spreads  his  wings,  ex- 
pands his  tail,  and  throws  himself 
around  the  cage  in  all  the  ecstasy  of 
enthusiasm,  seeming  not  only  to 
sing,  but  to  dance,  keeping  time  to  the 
measure  of  his  own  musick.  Both 
in  his  native  and  domesticated  state, 
during  the  solemn  stillness  of  night, 
as  soon  as  the  moon  rises  in  silent 
majesty,  he  begins  his  delightful 
solo;  and  serenades  us  the  live-long 
night  with  a  full  display  of  his  vocal 
powers,  making  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ring  with  his  inimitable 
melody." 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  the 
artisans  engaged  in  this  work,  were 
we  to  pass  over,  without  notice,  the 
masterly  manner  in  which  the  me- 
chanical part  of  these  volumes  is  ex- 
ecuted. The  text  is  presented  in  all 
the  luxury  of  modern  typography  ; 
the  engravings  are  exquisitely  fine, 
and  coloured  with  the  most  scrupu- 
lous regard  to  the  originals,  and  the 
whole  offered  at  a.  moderate  price ; 
so  much  so,  as  certainly  to  exclude 
all  thoughts  of  pecuniary  remunera- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  author. 

We  close  with  reluctance  our  re- 
marks on  this  truly  vnlua'  le  and 
splendid  publication ;  confidently  be- 
lieving "  that  the  able  and  enhght- 
encd  friends  of  that  country,  whose 


•apieriour  execution  and  effect,  that]  natural  history  he  is  thus endeavour- 
*  Travels,  page  32.    lotrod.  I  ing  to  illustrate,  will  not  leave  him 
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unsupported."    In  other  respects  hv 
will  teap  a  rich  harvest  of  reward. 

When  the  third  and  fourth  parts  of 
the  Ornithology  made  their  appear- 
ance in  1811,  ine  same  estimable  pe- 
riodical having  reached  the  third 
volume,  a  still  more  courteous  re- 
view of  the  genius  and  labours  of 
Wilson  was  published« 

Amone  the  numerous  attainments 
which  adorn  the  human  mind,  the 
science  of  natural  history  has  always 
held  an  elevated  rank.  The  several 
departments  of  knowlsdge  which  it 
erabraceeL  whether  estimated  accord- 
ing to  tncir  intrinsick  importance, 
their  influence  in  relation  to  the  con- 
cerns and  interests  of  common  life, 
or  the  intellectual  enjoyment  they 
afibrd,  have  been  cultivated,  though 
with  uneoual  success,  in  all  ages,  and 
among  all  nations.  A  list  of  the 
learned  and  ingenious  who  have  di- 
rected their  labours  towards  the  elu- 
cidation of  natural  history,  would 
not  suffer  by  comparison  with  that 
which  might  be  produced  in  any 
other  branch  of  human  inquiry.  In 
that  particular  department  which 
relates  to  the  history  of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  list  of  rreat  names  is 
indeed  splendid,  both  for  numbers 
and  importance.  In  such  a  list 
would  appear  the  names  of  Aristotle, 
(himself  a  host,)  Linnaeus,  Ray,  Buf- 
lon,  Pennant,  Edwards,  Latham, 
Bonnet,  and  Shaw.  We  make  these 
observations  not  that  we  think  they 

E resent  any  thing  new  to  the  reader, 
ut  because  they  speak  a  language 
which  cannot  be  misunderstood  m 
favour  of  a  branch  of  science  in 
eeneral  iiot  duly  appreciated.  If 
the  profound  and  comprehensive  in- 
tellect of  Aristotle  thought  itself 
worthily  employed  in  composing 
the  History  of  Animals,  and  the  sr- 
dent  and  vigorous  mind  of  Buflbn 
was  satisflea  when  he  offered  to  the 
world  his  '  Histoire  Naturelle,'  the 
result  of  fifty  years'  devotedness  to 
stijdy,  what  are  we  to  think  of  the 
opinions  of  those  who  represent  re- 
searches of  this  kind  as  beneath  the 
dignity  of  science,  and  fit  only  to 
amuse  the  idle  and  the  vulgar  1 

With  seniimenta  strongly  in  favour 
of  inquiries  into  the  several  depart- 
ments of  nature,  and  persuaded  that 
they  give  peculiar  pleasure  to  those 
who  are  thus  employed,  and  add  to 
the  amount  of  rational  happiness 


among  mankind,  we  take  up  the 
present  volumes.  The  former  parts 
of  the  Ornithology;  have  already 
engaged  our  attention  ;  and  every 
lover  of  natural  history  will  rqoice 
to  hear  that  those  n3W  oefore  us  are 
worthy  of  occupying  the  same  rank 
as  their  predecessors.  In  manner  and 
in  matter  we  recognise  every  excel- 
lence that  gave  sucn  a  lively  interest 
to  those  which  passed  under  our  first 
review. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  directed  to  the 
study  of  nature  by  the  impulse  of 
native  genius;  and  to  SJ*^y  hie 
ardent  desire  for  natural  knowledge^ 
has  zealously  devoted  the  chief  part 
of  his  life  ot  a  most  interesting  de- 
partment of  animated  nature.  A 
residence  of  nearly  twenty  years  in 
this  country,  has  afiforded  nim  op- 
portunities superiour  to  those  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  who  have  attempt- 
ed the  same  subject.  That  he  has 
availed  himself  of  these,  and  to  the 
fullest  extent,  is  evinced  in  every 
page  of  these  elegant  volumes,  u 
we  advert  to  his  descriptive  talents 
as  a  writer,  we  find  that  he  minutely 
and  accurately  records  the  haunts 
of  the  feathered  tribe;  their  forms 
and  colours,  their  food,  the  seasons 
of  their  migration,  their  manners, 
and  every  otner  distinguishing  char- 
acteristick.  That  he  i3  equally  free 
from  the  technical  terms  of  professed 
systematick  writers,  and  tnose  dry 
descriptions  which  have  so  much 
retarded  the  general  diffusion  of  this 
science;  and  that  while  he  evinces 
an  ardent  mind  and  brilliant  imaa- 
nation,  he  communicates  all  that  he 
wishes  to  say  in  a  style  adapted  to 
the  comprehension  of  every  capacitjr. 
and  in  a  manner  which  cannot  fttl 
to  allure  the  most  inattentive  reader. 
But  in  thus  freely  bestowing  our 
decided  approbation  on  the  intel- 
lectual abilities  of  our  author,  as  dis- 
played in  this  masterly  performance, 
let  us  not  omit  to  notice  that  moral 
and  religious  character,  which  is 
every  where  so  manifest  in  his  wri- 
tings. Accustomed  to  examine  with 
the  contemplative  eye  of  the  philo- 
sopher, the  work  of  the  great  Creator, 
be  sees  wisdom,  and  order,  and  be- 
nevolence in  every  part ;  and  whe- 
ther he  directs  his  attention  to  the 
meanest  and  most  humble,  or  most 
magnificent  and  exalted  of  his  crea- 
tures, seems  to  hold  'converse  with 
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hie  providence.'  In  the  exerdae  of 
his  talents  as  a  painter,  he  haa  left 
Vfl  nothing  to  wish.  The  drawings 
are  mostly  of  the  natural  siie,  are 
eopied  and  coloured  from  nature, 
and  convey  at  the  first  glance,  accu- 
rate and  impressive  ideas  of  the  sub- 
jects they  represent" 

The  following  extract  is  taken 
from  the  account  of  the  purple 
Grakle.  the  gracula  quiaciUa  of  Liii' 
nsBus,  the  crow  black  bin}  of  Bartram. 

"This  noted  depredator  is  well 
known  to  every  careful  farmer  of 
the  northern  and  middle  states. 
About  the  20th  of  March,  the  purple 
graklea  visit  Pennsylvania  from  the 
south,  fly  in  loose  flocks,  frequent 
swamps  and  meadows,  and  follow 
in  the  furrows  after  the  plough ; 
their  food  it  this  season  consisting 
of  worms,  grabs,  and  caterpillars,  of 
which  they  destroy  prodigious  num- 
bers, as  ii  to  recompense  the  hus- 
banaman  beforehand,  for  the  ha- 
vock  they  intend  to  make  among  his 
crops  of  Indian  corn.  Towards 
evening  they  retire  to  the  nearest 
cedars  and  pme  trees  to  roost ;  ma- 
king a  continual  chattering  as  they 
fly  along.  On  the  tallest  of  these 
trees  they  generally  build  their  nests 
in  company,  about  the  beginning  or 
middle  of  April ;  sometimes  ten  or 
fifteen  nests  being  on  the  same  tree. 
One  of  these  nests,  taken  from  a  high 
pine  tree,  is  now  before  me.  It  mea- 
sures full  five  inches  in  diameter 
within,  and  four  in  depth ;  is  com- 
posed outwardly  of  mud,  and  mixed 
with  bng  stalks  and  roots  of  a  knotty 
kind  of  grass,  and  lined  with  fine 
bent  and  norse  hair. 

"The  eggs  are  five^  of  a  bluish 
olive  colour,  marked  with  large  spots 
and  straggling  streaks  of  black  and 
dark  brown,  also  with  others  of  a 
fainter  tinge.  They  rarely  produce 
more  than  one  brood  in  a  season. 

"  The  trees  where  these  birds  build, 
are  often  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  farm  house,  and  overlook  the 
plantations.  From  thence  they  issue, 
in  ail  directions,  and  with  as  much 
confidence,  to  make  their  daily  de- 
predations among  the  surrounding 
fields,  as  if  the  whole  were  intended 
for  their  use  alone.  Their  chief  at- 
tention, however,  is  directed  to  the 
Indian  corn  in  all  its  progressive 
stsfes.  As  soon  as  the  infant  blade 
of  this  grain  begins  to  make  its  ap- 


parance  above  ^und,  the  graklet 
hail  the  welcome  signal  with  screams 
of  peculiar  satisfaction,  and  without   , 
waiting  for  a  formal  inviution  from    ! 
the  proprietor,  descend  on  the  fields   ! 
and  hegin  to  pull  up  and  regale  them-    ! 
selves  on  the  seed,  scattering  the   ! 
green  blades  around.     While  thus    | 
eagerly  employed,  the  vengeance  oi 
the  gan  sometimes  overtakes  themi 
but  these  disasters  are  soon  forgot* 
ten,  and  those 

wbellvBtogttawaf, 


"  About  the  beginning  of  August, 
when  the  young  ears  are  in  their 
milky  state,  they  are  attacked  with 
redoubled  eagerness  by  the  grakles 
and  red-wings,  in  formidable  and 
combined  bodies.  They  descend 
like  a  blackening,  sweeping  tempest 
on  the  com,  dig  ofii*  the  ezternal  co- 
vering of  twelve  or  fifteen  coats  of 
leaves,  as  dexterously  as  if  done  by 
the  hand  of  man,  and  having  laid 
bare  the  ear,  leave  little  behind  to  the 
farmer  but  the  cobs,  and  shrivelled 
skins  that  contained  their  favourite 
fare.  I  have  seen  fields  of  corn  of 
many  acres,  where  more  than  one 
half  was  thus  ruined.  Indeed  the 
farmers  m  the  immediate  vicinitv  of 
the  rivers  Delaware  and  Schuylkill, 
generally  allow  one  fourth  of  this 
crop  to  the  black-birds,  among  whom 
our  grakle  comes  in  for  his  full 
share.  During  these  depredations, 
the  gun  is  making  great  havock 
among  their  numbers,  which  has  no 
other  effect  on  the  survivors,  than  to 
send  them  to  another  field,  or  to  ano- 
ther part  of  the  same  field.  This 
system  of  plunder  and  retaliation 
continues  until  November,  when  to- 
wards the  middle  of  that  month  they 
hegin  to  sheer  ofi*  towards  the  south. 
The  lower  parts  of  Virginia,  North 
and  South  CarolinoL  and  Georgia, 
are  the  winter  residences  of  these 
flocks.  Here  numerous  bodies,  col- 
lecting together  from  all  quarters  of 
the  interiour  and  northern  districts, 
and  darkening  the  air  with  their 
numbers,  sometimes  form  one  con- 
gregated multitude  of  many  hundred 
thousands.  A  few  miles  from  the 
banks  of  the  Roanoke,  on  the  20th 
of  January,  I  met  with  one  of  those 
prodigious  armies  of  grakles.  They 
arose  from  the  surrounding  fields 
with  a  noise  like  thunder,  and  de- 
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Bcending  on  the  length  of  road  before 
me,  covered  it  and  the  fences  com- 
pletely with  black,  and  when  they 
again  rose,  and  after  a  few  evolutions 
descended  on  the  skirts  of  the  high 
timbered  woods,  at  the  same  time 
destitute  of  leaves,  they  produced  a 
most  singular  and  striking  effect ;  the 
whole  trees  for  a  considerable  extent, 
from  the  top  to  the  lowest  branches, 
fieeming  as  if  hung  in  mourning; 
their  notes  and  screaming  the  mean 
while  resembling  the  distant  sound 
of  a  great-  cataract,  but  in  more  mu- 
sical cadence,  swelling  and  dying 
away  on  the  ear  according  to  the 
fluctuation  of  the  breeze.  In  Ken- 
tucky, and  all  along  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  to 
the  Balize,  I  found  a  number  of  these 
birds,  so  that  the  purple  grakle  may 
be  considered  as  a  very  general  inha- 
bitant of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States. 
"Evenr  industrious  farmer  com- 

Elains  of  the  mischief  committed  on 
is  com  by  the  crow  blackbirds^  as 
they  are  usually  called;  though 
were  the  same  means  used  as  with 
pigeons,  to  take  them  in  clap  nets, 
multitudes  of  them  might  tnus  be 
destroyed,  and  the  products  of  them 
in  markets,  in  some  measure,  indem- 
nify him  for  their  depredations.  But 
they  are  most  numerous  and  most 
destructive  at  a  time  when  the  vari- 
ous harvests  of  the  husbandman  de- 
mand all  his  attention,  and  all  his 
hands  to  cut,  cure,  and  take  in  ;  and 
so  they  escape  with  a  few  sweeps 
made  among  them  by  some  of  tne 
younger  boys  with  a  gun  ;  and  by 
the  gunners  from  the  neighbouring 
towns  and  villages ;  and  return  from 
their  winter  quarters,  sometimes  ear- 
ly in  March,  to  renew  the  like  scenes 
over  again.  As  some  consolation, 
however,  to  the  industrious  cultiva- 
tor, I  can  assure  him,  that  were  I 
placed  in  his  situation,  I  should  he- 
sitate whether  to  consider  these  birds 
most  as  friends  or  enemies,  as  they 
are  particularly  destructive  to  almost 
all  the  noxious  worms,  grubs,  and 
caterpillars  that  infest  nis  fields, 
whicn,  were  they  allowed  to  multi- 
ply unmolested,  would  soon  con- 
sume nine-tenths  of  all  the  pro- 
ductions of  his  labour,  and  desolate 
the  country  with  the  miseries  of  fa- 
mine! Is  not  this  another  striking 
proof  that  the  Deity  has  created 
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nothing  in  vain ;  and  that  u  m  the 
duty  of  man,  the  lord  of.  the  crea- 
tion, to  avail  himself  of  their  useful- 
ness, ■  and  guard  against  their  bad 
effects  as  securely  as  possible^  with- 
out indulging  in  the  barbarous  and 
even  impious  wish  for  their  utter  ex- 
termination I" 

In  the  following  notice  of  the  ivo- 
ry-billed woodpecker,  theptcusmn- 
cipalU  of  Linnaeus,  the  reader  has  a 
very  favourable  specimen  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  abilities  as  a  writer.  Like 
an  able  bio^apher,  he  seizes  hold 
of  some  strikmg  circumstance  or  ao 
lion,  and  by  relating  it  faithfully, 
gives  a  much  better  idea  of  his  hero, 
thanpages  of  abstract  description. 

''This  majestick  and  lormidable 
species,  in  strength  and  masnitude, 
stands  at  the  head  of  the  whole  class 
of  woodpeckers  hitherto  discovered. 
He  may  be  called  the  king  or  chief  of 
his  trib« ;  and  nature  seems  to  have 
designed  him  a  distinguished  chara»- 
teristick  in  the  superb  carmine  crest 
and  bill  of  polished  ivory,  with  which 
she  has  ornamented  him.  His  eye  ia 
brilliant  and  darintr ;  and  his  whole 
frame  so  admirably  adapted  for  his 
mode  of  life,  and  method  of  procuring 
subsistence,  as  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  the  e.xfimiaer  the  most  reve- 
rential ideas  of  the  Creator.  Hie 
manners  have  also  a  dignity  in  them 
superiour  to  the  common  herd  of 
woodpeckers.  Trees,  shntbberv,  or- 
chards, rails,  fence  posts,  and  old 
prostrate  loss,  are  afiko  interesting 
to  those,  in  tlieir  humble  and  indefa- 
tigable search  for  prey ;  but  the  roval 
hunter  now  before  us,  scorns  the  nu- 
niility  of  such  situations,  and  seeks 
the  most  towering  trees  of  the  forest ; 
seeming  particularly  attached  to 
those  prooigious  cypress  swamps, 
whose  crowded  giant  softs  stretch 
their  bare  and  blasted  or  moss-bung 
arms  midway  to  the  skies.  In  these 
almost  inaccessible  recesses,  amid 
ruinous  piles  of  impending  timber, 
his  trumpet-Kke  note  and  loud  strokes 
resound  through  the  solitary  savage 
wilds,  of  which  he  seems  the  sole 
lord  and  inhabitant.  Wherever  ho 
frequents,  he  leaves  numerous  mon- 
uments of  his  industry  behind  him. 
We  there  see  enormous  pine  trees 
with  cart-loads  of  bark  lying  around 
their  roots,  and  chips  of  the  tmnk 
itself  in  such  quantities  as  to  sug- 
gest the  idea  that  half  a  dozen  of  ax» 


men  had  been  at  work  there  for  the 
whole  morning.  The  body  of  the 
tree  is  also  disfigured  with  such  nu- 
merous and  so  large  excavations, 
that  one  can  hardly  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  the  whole  lo  be  the  work  of 
a  woodpecker.  With  such  strength, 
and  an  apparatus  so  powerful,  wnat 
havock  might  he  not  commit,  if  nu- 
merous, on  the  most  useful  of  our 
forest  trees ;  and  yet  with  ail  these 
appearances,  and  much  of  vul^arpre- 
judice  against  him,  it  may  fairly  be 
(questioned  whether  he  is  at  all  inju- 
nous;  or  at  least  whether  his  exer- 
tions do  not  contribute  most  jwwer- 
fully  to  the  protection  of  our  timber. 
Examine  closely  the  tree  where  he 
has  been  at  work,  and  vou  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  neither  irom  mouves 
of  mischief  nor  amusement  that  he( 
slices  off  the  bark,  or  digs  his  way; 
into  the  trunk.  For  the  sound  and  ^ 
healthy  tree  \s  not  the  least  object  of' 
bis  attention.  The  diseased,  infested , 
with  insects,  and  hastening  toputre-{ 
faction,  are  his  favourites;  there  the 
deadly,  crawling  enemy  have  formed  i 
a  lodgement  between  the  bark  and< 
tender  wood,  to  drink  up  the  very 
vital  part  of  the  tree.  It  is  the  ra- 
vages of  these  vermin  which  the  in- 
telligent proprietor  of  the  forest  de- 
plores as  the  sole  perpetrators  of  the 
destruction  of  his  timber.  Would  it 
be  believed  that  the  larvee  of  an  in- 
aect  or  fly,  no  larger  than  a  grain  €>( 
rice,  should  silently  and  in  one  sea- 
son, destroy  some  thousand  acres  of 
pine  trees,  many  o£  them  from  two 
to  three  feet  diameter,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high  J  Vet  whoever 
passes  alon^  the  high  road  from 
Georgetown  to  Charleston  in  South 
Carolina,  about  twentv  miles  from 
the  former  place,  can  kave  striking 
and  melancholy  proofs  of  this  fact 
In  some  places,  the  whole  woods,  a« 
far  as  you  can  see  arannd  you,  are 
dead,  stripped  of  the  bark,  their  win- 
try-looking arms  and  bare  trunks 
bleachiiic  in  the  sun.  and  tumbling 
in  ruins  oefore  every  blast,  present- 
ing a  frightful  picture  of  desolation. 
And  yet  ignornnce  and  prejudice 
stubbornly  persist  in  directing  their 
indignation  against  the  bird  now  be- 
fore us,  the  constant  and  mortal 
cneray  of  these  very  vermin,  as  if  the 
hand  that  probe  d  the  wound  to  ex- 
tract its  cause,  should  be  equally  de- 
Ceated  with  that  which  inflicted  Lt; 


or  if  the  thiSr-caic]) 
founded  witl\ 
effectualpreven 
mode  of  destruct^tHw^an'b'^i  d^vTwd 
against  thcseinsects  ana  their  larvas, 
I  would  humbly  suggest  the  proprie- 
ty of  protecting  and  receiving  with 
proper  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  ser- 
vices of  this  and  the  whole  tribe  of 
woodpeckers,  letting  the  odium  of 
guilt  fall  to  its  proper  owners. 

"In  lookiqg  over  the  accounts 
given  of  the  ivory-bUled  woodpecker 
by  the.  naturalists  of  Europe,  I  find  it 
asserted  that  it  inhabits  from  New 
Jerse V  to  Mexico.  I  believe,  however, 
that  fow  of  .them  are  overseen  to  the 
north  of  Virginia,  and  very  few  of 
them  even  in  that  state.  The  first 
place  I  observed  this  bird  at,  when 
on  my  way  to  the  south,  was  about 
twelve  miles  north  of  Wilminjrton. 
in  North  Carolina.  There  I  touna 
the  bird,  from  which  the  drawing  of 
the  fiijrure  in  the  plate  was  taken. 
This  bihl  was  only  wounded  slightly 
in  the  wing,  and  on  being  caught,  ut- 
tered a  louqly  reiterated  and  moat  pit- 
eous not€^  exactly  resembling  the  vio- 
lent crying  of  a  chik3,  which  terrified 
my  horse  so,  as  nearly  to  have  cost 
me  my  life.  It  was  distressing  to 
hear  it.  I  carried  it  with  me  in  ths 
chair  under  cover  to  Wilmiiigton.  In 
passinjg  through  the  streets,  its  afiect- 
ing  cnes  surprised  every  one  withia 
hearing,  particularly  the  females  who 
hurriaa  to  the  doors  and  windows 
with  looks  of  alarm  and  anxiety.  I 
drove  on,  and  arriving  at  the  piazza 
of  the  hotel  where  I  intended  to  put 
up,  the  landlord  came  forward,  and  a 
number  of  other  persons  who  hap- 
pened to  be  there,  all  equally  alarmed 
at  what  they  heard;  this  was  greatly 
increased  by  my  asking  'whether  he 
couki  fomish  me  with  acoommoda' 
tions  for  mvaelf  and  my  babv.  The 
-man  k>okea  blank  and  foolish,  whils 
the  others  stared  with  still  greater 
astonishmen  t.  After  diverting  m  yself 
for  a  minute  or  two  at  their  expense, 
I  drew  my  woodpecker  from  under 
the  cover,  and  a  general  laugh  took 
place.  I  took  him  up  stairs  and  lock- 
ed him  up  in  my  room,  while  I  went 
to  see  my  horse  taken  care  of.  In 
less  than  an  hour  1  returned,  and  on 
opening  the  door  he  set  up  the  same 
distressing  shout,  which  now  ap- 
peared to  proceed  from  erief^  that  he 
bad  been  discovered  in  his  attempts 
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at  escape.  He  had  mounted  along 
iba  aide  of  the  window  nearly  as  high 
as  Ums  ceiling,  a  little  below  which, 
be  bad  begun  to  break  through.  The 
bird  was  covered  with  large  piecee  of 
plaster ;  the  lath  was  expc«ea  at  least 
fifteen  inches  square,  and  a  hole, 
largo  enough  to  admit  the  first  open- 
ing to  the  weather-boards ;  so  that 
IB  less  than  another  hour  be  would 
c«rtuinly  have  succeeded  in  nuking 
his  wav  through.  I  now  tied  a  string 
round  his  leg,  and  fastening  it  to  the 
table,  again  left  him.  I  wished  to 
preserve  his  life,  and  had  gone  olf  in 
search  of  suitable  food  for  him.  As 
I  reoscended  the  atairsk  I  heard  him 
again  hard  at  work,  aiMi  on  entering, 
bad  the  mortification  to  perceive, 
ihat  he  had  almost  entiiefy  ruined 
the  mahogany  table  to  which  he  was 
fastened,  and  on  which  he  had 
wreaked  his  whole  vengeance.  While 
engaged  in  taking  the  drawing,  be 
eut  ma  severely  m  several  places, 
and  on  the  whole,  displayed  such  a 
noble  and  unconquerable  spirit,  that 
I  was  frequently  templed  to  restore 
him  to  his  native  wood.  He  lived 
with  me  nearly  three  days,  but  re- 
fused all  sustenance^  and  I  witnessed 
bis  death  with  regret."  Vol.  iv.  p. 
20-23. 

"The  food  of  this  bird  consists,  I 
believe,  entirely  of  insects  and  their 
larvas.  The  pileated  woodpecker  is 
suspected  of  sometimes  tasting  the 
Indian  corn ;  tbe  ivory-billed  never. 
His  common  note  repeated  everv 
three  or  four  seconds^  very  much 
resembles  the  tone  of  a  trumpet,  or 
the  high  note  of  a  clarionet,  and  can 
plainly  be  distinguished  at  the  dis- 
tance of  more  than  half  a  mile; 
seeming  to  be  immediately  at  hand, 
tbmigh  perhaps  more  than  one  hun- 
dred yards  off.  This  it  utters  while 
mounting  along  the  trunk  or  digging 
into  it.  At  these  limes,  it  has  a  stately 
and  novel  appearance ;  and  the  note 
instantly  attracts  the  notice  of  a 
atranger.  Along  the  borders  of  the 
Savannah  river,  J>etween  Savannah 
and  Augusta,  I  found  them  yery  fre- 
quently; but  my  horse  no  sooner 
beard  their  tmmpet-like  note,  than 
nmembering  his  former  alarm,  he 
became  almost  ungovernable;''  Vol. 
IT.  p.  24-25. 

The  ensuing  extract,  copied  from 
the  prefhce  to  the  fourth  vohtme, 
beautifully   portrays   the    author's 


mind,  and  is  equally  becoming  the 
philosopher  and  the  Christian. 

"  Is  It  possible  for  a  rational  and 
intelligent  being,  to  contemplattt 
these  scenes  without  interest  and 
without  admiration  1  Innocence  has 
charms  that  arrest  almost  every  be- 
holder^  and  can  we  survey  the  sport- 
ive and  endearing  manners  of  these 
with  indif&rencel  Men  join  with 
reverence  in  praises  to  the  great 
Creator,  and  can  they  listen  with 
contempt  to  the  melodious  strains^ 
the  hymns  of  praise  which  these  joy- 
ful little  creatures  offer  up  every 
morning  to  the  fountain  of  light  and 
life?  Who  can  contemplate,  un- 
moved, the  distress  of  a  ibnd  motbar 
for  her  dying  infant  1  And  has  that 
tender  mother  no  claims  on  our  sym- 
pathy, who,  unprotected  herself,  pre- 
iere  death  rather  than  her  young 
should  sufierl  Is  tendernesa  of 
heart,  fidelity,  and  parental  aSecttoii 
only  lovelv  wnen  they  exist  among 
men?  On  no!  it  is  impossible! — 
those  virtues  that  are  esteemed  the 
highest  ornaments  of  our  nature  seem 
to  be  emanations  of  the  Divinity 
himself;  and  may  be  traced  in  many 
bf  the  humble  and  least  regarded  of 
his  creatures."  p.  10. 

But  to  concluae :  the  OmUhoihey 
of  the  United  States,  in  which  Mr. 
Wilson  is  engaged,  exhibited  in  the 
manner  of  these  volumes,  is  a  mag- 
nificent undertaking,  and  calcolated 
for  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  abili- 
ties. Fortunately  lor  our  country,  it 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  one  emi- 
nently qualified  to  execute  it. 

The  work  now  be^an  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  cu  nous  and  scien- 
tifick  wherever  it  was  sent,  and  tlie 
Author  acquired  a  permanent  repu- 
tation as  a  scholar,  as  well  as  a  na- 
turalist. His  parts  were  now  read 
with  a  high  rehsh,  and  beauties  that 
had  escaped  the  reader  before,  were 
more  readily  seen  and  admired.  He 
was  consiaered  as  the  most  im- 
passioned naturalist  that  ever  ex- 
isted ;  but  as  giving  every  thing  in 
truth  and  honesty; — but  eYcry  man 
is  fiable  to  errour  ;  even  he  who  looka 
Mrith  tbe  eye  of  sober  reality  is  often 
gazing  on  optica)  ilfusion.  PhiToeo- 
phicaf  societies  bestowed  upon  him 
their  honours,  and  the  natnrahst  be- 
gan to  be  repaid  for  his  labours.  It 
was  not  permitted  to  Wilson  to  eqjoy 
his  honours  for  a  length  of  yeaza; 
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worn  down  with  corporeal  and  men- 
tal labour,  he  was  attacked  with  the 
dysentery,  and  in  a  few  days  sank 
under  it.  He  hod  deschbca  in  his 
ornithology  Iwo  hundred  and  »even- 
ty-eifrht  species  of  birds — fiftv-six  of 
which  had  not  been  describea  before 
by  anv  ornithologist.  There  were 
seyeral  drawings  of  the  same  bird 
living  in  different  climes.  What 
but  the  purest  love  of  the  science  of 
ornithology,  could  have  supported  a 
man  in  his  wanderings  for  tnousands 
of  miles,  in  every  season  of  the  year, 
in  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire 
and  Vermont,  through  the  swamps 
of  Virginia  and  the  Carolinas ;  over 
all  the  West  and  the  South,  half  the 
time  destitute  of  provisions,  and 
often  obliged  to  take  lodgings  where 
it  pleased  heaven  to  otrect  him? 
The  writer  of  this  had  but  one  day's 
journey  with  the  seeker  of  birds,  and 
came  unto  his  father's  hospitable 
mansion  with  a  load  of  birds;  but 
not  until  near  midnight,  having  lost 
their  way  in  the  woods,  and  he 
would  not  consent  to  suffer  so  much 
again  by  wet,  cold,  and  fatigue,  for 
all  the  wood-peckers  that  ever 
drummed  on  a  tree,  or  all  the  owls 
that  ever  winked  at  a  sun-beam. 
The  day's  success  was  so  gratifying 
to  Wilson  that  he  could  not  sleep, 
and  at  early  dawn  he  commenced 
his  labours  of  preserving  some  of  (he 
choicest  of  the  birds  we  had  killed. 
Wilson,  although  he  was  so  eager 
for  his  bird,  was  not  a  first-rate  shot. 

It  is  said  that  he  coniemplatcd  a 
work  upon  the  quadrupeds  of  this 
country,  but  this  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  if  he  ever  commenced  the 
work.  He  died  in  the  year  1813,  at 
Philadelphia,  and  was  buried  in  the 
cemetery  of  the  Swedish  Church. 
His  friends  placed  over  his  grave  a 
plain  marble  tomb,  which  bears  the 
following  inscription : 

.     This  monument 

Covers  the  Remains  of 

Alezaroer  Wilson, 

Autnor  of  the 

Amekican  Ornithologt. 

He  was  bom  in  Renfrewshire, 

Scotland, 

On  the  6th  July,  1766 ; 

Emigrated  to  the  United  States 

In  the  year  17M ; 

And  died  in  Philadelphia 

Of  the  Dysentery, 

On  tho  23d  Aiifirust,'lfll3, 

Aged  47. 


NATHANIEL  WOODHULL.— 
This  distinguished  martyr  to  the 
cause  of  American  Liberty,  was  de- 
scended from  an  English  family  of 
Seal  respectability,  among  some  of 
e  branches  of  which  the  ancient 
spelling  of  the  name,  Wodhull,  is  yet 
preserved.  He  was  the  eldest  son 
of  Nathaniel  Woodhull  of  Suffolk 
county,  Long  Island.  His  great 
grandfather,  Richard  Wooohull, 
Esq.  was  one  of  those  whom  an  ab- 
horrence of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
tyranny  drove  in  such  numbers  to 
our  shores,  and  he  settled  at  an  early 
period  of  the  history  of  the  colony  of 
New  York,  at  Seataloot,  on  Long 
Island.  AAer  the  capture  and  or- 
ganization of  the  province  of  New 
York,  a  grant  was  issued  by  Grov. 
NicoUs  (m  1666)  of  the  town  of 
Brookhaven,  to  Richard  Woodhull 
and  others.  He  served  in  the  ma- 
gistracy and  principal  offices  of  the 
town,  until  his  death,  which  occur- 
red about  thirty  years  afterwards. 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
was  born  on  the  30th  day  of  Decem- 
ber, 1722,0.  S.  on  an  extensive  farm 
at  Mastic,  on  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  now  belonging  to  his  daui^h- 
ter,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Smith,  which 
became  the  property  of  his  grandfa- 
ther, Richard  Woodhull,  Jr.  partly 
by  purchase  from  the  Indians,  and 
grant  from  the  Governour,  and  part- 
ly by  transfer  from  the  original  set- 
tler. His  early  life  was  passed  in 
assisting  his  father  in  cultivating  the 
possessions,  which  he  afterwards 
inherited.  In  1761,  he  was  married 
to  Ruth  Floyd,  a  sister  of  the  Hon. 
William  Floyd,  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  declaration  of  American  inde- 
pefidence. 

^ng  appointed  a  major  in  the 
Provincial  forces  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Woodhull,  in  1758,  served  in  that 
capacity,  m  the  army  under  General 
Abercrombie,  intended  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  Ticonderoga  and  Crown 
Point.  He  was  engaged  in  the  da- 
ring, or  rather  the  rash  assault,  or- 
dered by  the  English  General  before 
the  arrival  of  his  artillery,  upon  tho 
former  place,  which,  stroncrly  forii* 
ficd,  was  defended  by  a  garrison  of 
more  than  five  thousand  men,  and 
protected,  on  its  only  assailable  side 
by  fallen  trees,  with  their  branches 
projecting  outward,  so  cut  as  to  an- 
swer   the  purpose  of  chevaux-de- 
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frise.  After  an  exposure  of  four 
hours  to  the  covered  fire  of  the 
French,  durins  which  time  every 
effort  of  heroicK  perseverance  proved 
ineffectual  in  making  an  impression 
on  the  enemy's  works ;  the  assailing 
force  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the 
southern  side  of  Lake  George,  with 
a  loss  of  about  2000  men  killed  or 
dangerously  wounded. 

Desirous  of  wiping  off  the  stain  of 
this  repulse,  Gen.  Abercrombie  de- 
tached a  portion  of  his  army  on  an 
expedition  against  Cadaraqui,  or 
Fort  Frontenac,  (now  Kingston,)  an 
important  fortress  at  the  communi- 
cation of  Lake  Ontario  with  the 
River  St.  Lawrence.  Lieut.  Col. 
Bradstreet,  with  whom  the  design 
originated,  commanded  this  enter- 

§rise,  having  a  train  of  8  cannon  and 
mortars,  and  a  body  of  3000  men, 
of  whom,  about  150  only  were  rcgU' 
lars.  The  rest  of  the  detachment 
was  composed  of  provincials,  from 
Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York.  Those  of 
the  latter  province  amounted  to 
somewhat  more  than  1100  men,  of 
whom,  one  battalion,  of  440  men, 
was  placed  under  the  command  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Clinton,  (the 
grandfather  of  the  late  De  Witt  Clin- 
ton,) and  the  second  battalion,  of 
670  men,  was  confided  to  Lieut.  Col. 
Corsa,  and  Major  Woodhull.  On 
the  27ih  of  August,  1758,  a  combined 
operation  against  the  fort  was  made 
by  land  and  water;  the  conduct  of 
the  forces  in  the  boats  being  com- 
mitted to  Lieut.  Col.  Corsa  and  Ma- 
jor Woodhull,  with  orders  to  receive 
the  fire  of  the  fort  without  returning 
it,  until  their  troops  had  landed  and 
formed.  The  resolution  wiih  which 
the  operations  were  conducted,  dis- 
pirited the  enemy,  whose  forces  were 
insufficient  to  the  defence  of  their 
works,  and  after  a  feeble  resistance, 
tlie  garrison  stt-uck  their  colours, 
and  capitulated.  Immense  stores  of 
provisions  atid  merchandise,  intend- 
ed for  the  supply  of  the  French 
forces  in  America,  sixty  pieces  of 
cannon,  sixteen  mortars,  and  nine 
armed  vessels,  some  of  them  carry- 
ing eighteen  guns,  were  the  fruits  of 
thtJ»  surrender. 

Whether  Mr.  Woodhull  was  em- 
ployed in  the  campaign  of  the  fol- 
1  iwing  year  is  not  ascertained,  most 
f  his  papers  having  been  accidentally 


destroyed  by  fire,  a  few  years  ofter 
his  death.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  he  marched  either  with  the 
force  which  Gen.  Pridcaux  conduct- 
ed, in  1769,  against  Niagara,  or  with 
that  led  by  Gen.  Amherst  against 
Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point,  both 
of  which  enterprises  had  a  success- 
ful issue.  In  17G0,  he  served  as  Col- 
onel of  the  third  Regiment  of  New 
York  Provincials,  in  the  army  under 
Gen.  Amherst,  which  marched 
against  Montreal,  and  effected  the 
final  reduction  of  Canada.  Upon  the 
capitulation  of  the  Marquis  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  Colonel  Woodhull  with  his 
troops,  returned  to  New  York,  and 
he  retired  to  private  life. 

The  removal  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  French  power,  so  dangerous  to 
the  Colonists,  and  the  consciousness 
of  the  latter  that  they  had  efficiently 
contributed  to  its  achievement,  were 
calculated  to  produce  among  them  a 
niore  free  inquiry  into  the  relative 
rights  of  the  provinces  and  the  mo- 
ther country,  and  of  their  own  abili- 
ty succetfsUilly  to  assert  their  privi- 
leges. The  spirit  to  which  this  in- 
ouiry  gave  rise,  was  stimulated  by 
ttie  pretensions  set  up  at  home, 
which,  first  assuming  that  America 
was  to  be  taxed  by  the  British  Par- 
liament, for  the  expenses  of  what- 
ever attacks  the  wars  of  interest,  or 
ambition,  in  which  the  parent  state 
engaged,  should  draw  upon  the  Co- 
lonists, grew  into  the  assertion  of  a 
right,  to  tax  them  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. Acts  of  parliament  rashly 
passed  and  sometimes  timidly  re- 
pealed, only  served  to  spread  the  ex- 
isting discontent,  and  to  hasten  the 
impending  crisis.  Partaking  of  the 
general  feeling,  the  Assembly  of 
New  York,  at  the  close  of  December, 
1768,  unanimously  resolved,  that  no 
tax  could,  or  ought  to  be  imposed, 
or  levied,  on  the  persons  or  estates 
of  his  Majesty's  subjects  within  that 
Colony,  but  of  their  own  free  gift, 
by  their  representatives  convened  in 
General    Assembly.      The    cOnse- 

3ueiice  was  a  dissolution  of  the  bo- 
y  on  the  2d  of  January,  1769,  by  the 
Roval  Govemour,  Sir  Henry  M?ore, 
1* he  proceedings  of  the  Assembly 
wre  highly  approved  by  the  people 
of  Suflblk,  among  whom  the  primi- 
tive manners  and  republican  feelings 
of  their  puritan  ancestors,  were  in  a 
remarkable  degree  preserved. 
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At  the  election  in  the  Spring  of  1769, 
they  returned  to  that  body,  William 
NicoU  Esq.  who  had  been  one  of  its 
former  members,  ind  Col.  Nathaniel 
Woodhull. .  In  the  instructions  drawn 
for  their  representatives,  the  County 
emphatically  eipressed  their  reh- 
ance  ou  tlie  exertions  of  their 
newly  selected  members,  "to  pre- 
Berve  their  freedom,  and  the  com- 
mand over  their  own  purses."  The 
injunction  was  faithfully  observed 
b^  Mr.  Woodhull,  who,  during  the 
BIX  years  that  followed  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  royal  government, 
was  conatant  in  his  devotion  to  the 
rights  of  his  countrymen,  and  his 
opposition  to  the  party  of  the  Court. 

in  the  Convention  which  met  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  April  10th, 
1776,  to  choose  delegates  to  the  Con- 
tinental Congress,  Mr.  Woodhull 
appeared  a«  a  delegate  from  the 
county  of  Suffolk.  Pursuant  to  a 
recommendation  from  the  New 
York  local  Committee,  a  Provincial 
Confess  was  soon  afterwards  de- 
puted by  the  several  counties  of  the 
Colony,  which  met  in  that  city, 
May22d,  1775.  This  body  practi- 
cally asserted  its  right  to  entire 
sovereignty,  supersedmg,  in  effect, 
from  the  time  of  its  organization, 
and  ultimately  dissolving  and  expel- 
ling the  royal  authority.  Colonel 
Woodhull  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
the  delegation  from  Suffolk  county. 
On  the  22d  of  August,  1775,  the  Pro- 
vincial Congress  re-organized  the 
militia  of  the  Colony  into  brigades, 
directing,  *'  that  a  Brigadier  General, 
with  a  Major  of  brigade,  be  commis- 
sioned to  the  command  of  each  bri- 
Side."  The  militia  of  Suffolk  and 
ueens  constituted  one  brigade,  of 
which  Mr.  Woodhull  was  subse- 
quently appointed  to  be  the  General, 
and  Jonathan  Lawrence,  Esq.,  (a 
member  of  the  Provincial  Consress, 
from  Queens  county,)  to  be  Major 
of  brigade. 

On  the  28th  of  August,  1775,  Gen. 
Woodhull  was  elected  President  of 
the  Provincial  Congress,  and  held 
the  same  office  in  the  body  that  suc- 
ceeded it,  in  1776.  Doubting  its 
powers  to  conform  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, by  erecting  a  new  form  of 
fiOTernment,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
foreign  control,  the  Provincial 
CongresSi  on  the  31st  of  May,  1776, 


recommended  to  the  electors  of  the 
several  counties,  to  vest  the  neces- 
sary powers,  either  in  their  present 
delecfates,  or  in  others  to  be  chosen 
in  their  stead.  The  British  army 
having,  on  theSOihof  June,  appeared 
ofl'  the  harbour  of  New  York,  the 
Provincial  Congresit,  on  its  adjourn- 
ment  that  day,  directed  that  the 
Congress,  in  which  these  new  pow- 
ers were  vested,  and  which  was  to 
assemble  ou  the  8(h  of  July,  should 
meet  at  White  Plains.  They  did  not, 
in  fact,  assem  le  until  the  9ih  day  or 
July,  1776,  when  General  Woodhull 
was  chosen  President. 

The  declaration  of  independence, 
passed  on  the  4ih  inst.  had  not  re- 
ceived the  unanimous  approbation  of 
the  colonies  in  continental  Congress, 
the  delegates  from  the  colony  of 
New  York,  having  declined  to  vote, 
because  although  they  were  person- 
ally for  the  measure,  and  believed 
their  constituents  to  be  so,  they  were 
fettered  by  instructions  drawn  near- 
ly a  twelve  month  before,  when  the 
hope  of  reconciliation  was  yet  cher- 
ished. Immediately  on  their  meet- 
ing, the  new  provincial  CongreM 
unanimouslv  adopted  the  declara- 
tion, (Gen.  Woodhull  presiding,)  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  New  York  : 
thus  filling  the  void  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  the  necessary  powers  in 
their  deldffates  at  Philadelphia.  On 
the  next  Jay  they  ossumed  the  title 
of  "  the  conrevtion  qfthe  represenlO' 
tivt8  qfthe  Stale  qf  New  VbrV,"  and 
subsequently  formed  the  first  consti- 
tution of  the  state. 

The  invading  army  under  Lord 
Howe,  had  landed  on  Starcn  Island, 
and  by  the  command  which  their 
naval  force  secured  over  the  neigh- 
bouring waters,  they  were  enaincd 
to  threaten  an  attack  from  this  point, 
either  on  Long  Island  or  the  Islana 
of  New  York.  Gen.  Washinjrton 
was  therefore  obliged  to  divide  the 
force  collected  to  oppose  them,  a 
portion  of  which  entrenched  theni* 
selves  at  Brooklyn,  while  iho  resi- 
due were  stationed  at  different  parts 
of  York  Island.  The  New  York 
convention  had,  on  the  20th  JUiy. 
ordered  one  fourth  of  the  miniia  of 
Queens  and  Suffolk  to  be  drafted 
and  the  two  regiments  thus  obtain* 
ed  had  marched  under  the  command 
of  Col.  Josiah  Smith  of  Suffolk,  and 
Col.  Jeromus  Remsen  of  Queen's 
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within  the  lines  at  Brooklyn,  then 
coiDmanded  by  Gen.  Sullivan.  On 
the  10th  August,  Gen.  Wood  hull's 
concerns  requiring  his  return  home, 
he  obtained  leave  of  temporary  ab- 
sence from  the  convention,  whose 
sit  lings  had  been  transferred  to  Har- 
Idem,  and  proceeded  to  his  residence 
Lt  Mastic,  about  75  miles  from  New 
Vork.  On  the  22d  of  August  the 
uncertaintjr  that  had  prevailed  as  to 
the  first  point  of  attack  on  the  part 
of  tiie  invaders,  was  dispelled  by  the 
landing  of  a  portion  of  their  forces 
near  New  Utrecht.  Aware  of  the 
increasing  want  of  provisions  among 
the  enemy,  and  that,  the  American 
army  being  now  confined  to  their 
lines,  the  whole  stock  and  produce 
of  Long  Island  would  be  in  the  pow- 
er of  the  hostile  troops,  unless  means 
were  taken  to  prevent  it,  the  con- 
vention of  New  York  adopted  a  po- 
licy since  successfully  pursued  on  a 
larger  scale  by  the  Russians.  This 
was  to  depn've  the  invading  force  of 
supplies,  and  thus  compel  tneiraban- 
donment  of  the  Island,  by  removing 
the  stock  and  other  provisions  in  the 
adjacent  country,  or  if  that  could  not 
be  effected,  by  destroying  them.  Re- 
solutions were  accordinglv  passed  on 
the  24th  August,  1776,  ordering  Gen. 
Woodhull,  or  in  his  absence,  Col. 
Potter,  (who  had  served  as  a  cap- 
tain of  the  New  York.  Provincials  m 
the  campaigns  against  the  French 
m  1758  and  1759,)  to  march  without 
delay  one  half  of  the  western  regi- 
ment of  militia  of  Suffolk  county, 
with  five  days' provisions,  into  the 
western  parts  of  Queens  county ;  and 
that  the  officers^  of  the  militia  of 
Queens  should  immediately  order 
out  the  whole  militia  of  that  county 
to  effect  the  desired  objects.  An  ex- 
press being  sent  with  tnese  directions 
lO  brigade  Major  Lawrence,  Col. 
Potter  and  Gen.  Woodhull,  the  latter 
reached  Jamaica  on  the  next  day, 
(Sunday,)  apprised  the  convention  of 
his  arrival  there,  and  awaited  the 
approach  of  the  forces  intended  for 
his  command. 

The  convention  were  f«)lly  aware 
that  the  militia  to  be  collected  on 
this  emergency,  would  be  wholly  in- 
sufficient to  effect  the  above  object, 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  the 
general  to  station  a  force,  agreeably 
to  their  wishes,  on  the  high  grounds 
in  the  western  part  of  Queens  coant}% 


to  repel  the  ravaging  parties  of  tfaft 
enemy. 

In  the  preceding  year  it  had  beeii 
necessary  to  despatch  from  the  main 
some  of  the  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gen.  Wooster,  to  Suffolk 
county,  in  order  to  prevent  depreda- 
tions along  its  exposed  coast ;  and  its 
armed  inhabitants  were  not  now 
more  than  competent  to  the  same 
purpose.  In  Queens  county  a  majo- 
rity of  the  inhabitants  were  dieaffsct- 
ed  to  the  patriotick  cause.  They 
had,'  in  the  previous  month  of  De- 
cember, obtained  arms  from  the  Asia 
man  of  war,  and  had  prevented,  by 
superiour  numbers  at  the  polls,  an 
election,  then  attempted,  of  dele- 
gates to  the  provincial  Congress;  in- 
somuch that  a  miUtary  intervention, 
under  the  direction  of  tne  continental 
Congress,  had  been  necessary,  to  de- 
prive the  Toriesof  offensive  weapons, 
and  to  secure  to  the  Whigs  the  free- 
dom of  election.  A  large  number  of 
the  whigs  of  that  county  were  alread  7 
imbodira  in  the  regiment  of  Col. 
Remsen,  and  many  of  those  at  home 
were  overawed  by  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  British  force,  or  were  employ- 
ed in  preparations  for  the  flight  of 
their  families,  if  fortune  should  be 
favourable  to  the  British  arms. 

The  convention  aocordingly  depu- 
ted a  committee  to  Gen.  Washing- 
ton advising  him  of  their  objects: 
of  their  apprehension  of  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  tne  force  they  had  ordered 
to  join  Gen.  Woodhull,  and  of  their 
conviction  that  it  would  be  most 
conducive  to  the  publick  welfare  that 
the  regiments  of  Col's.  Smith  and 
Remsen,  should  be  added.  The 
committee  reported,  on  the  26th, 
that  at  the  conference  with  Gen. 
Washington,  he  seemed  well  pleased, 
but  said  he  was  afraid  it  was  too 
late.  He  however  expressed  his 
willingness  to  afford  every  assistance 
to  the  convention  consistent  with 
the  publick  good,  and  stated  that  he 
would  imm^iatcly  give  orders  that 
Smith's  and  Remsen's  regiments 
should  march  into  Queens  county  to 
join  Gen.  Woodhnll.  Notice  of  this 
result  was  forwarded  to  the  latter, 
as  well  as  of  the  expectation  of  the 
convention  that  by  the  time  he  re- 
ceived their  letter,  he  would  have 
been  joined  by  the  promised  rein- 
forcement. 

On  the  same  day  the  whole  militia 
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force  that  had  been  collected,  was 
asBembled  at  Jamaica,  and  was 
fuand  to  consist  only  of  about  one 
hundred  n>en,  led  by  Col.  Potter  from 
Suffolk  county,  about  forty  militia 
from  Queens,  and  fifty  horsemen 
belonging  to  the  troop  of  Kings  and 
Queens  counties,  with  this  hand- 
ful of  men,  Gen.  WoodhuH  advanced 
to  the  westward  of  Queens  county 
agreeably  to  his  orders.  Owing 
probably  to  the  receipt  of  informa- 
tion that  inpreased  numbers  of  the 
British  had  disembarked  on  the  pre- 
ceding day  at  New  Utrecht,  the 
commanding  officer  at  Brooklyn  did 
not  detach  the  two  Long  Island  re- 

fiments  to  join  Gen.  W(x>dhull,  and 
y  some  fatality,  the  omission  was 
neither  communicated  to  the  con- 
Tention  nor  explained  to  the  expect- 
in^r  general.  Disappointed  in  not 
meetmg  the  additional  troops,  with- 
out whom  he  could  not  post  any 
force  on  the  heights,  to  repel  depre- 
dations of  the  enemy,  he  neverthe- 
less commenced  with  vigour  the  exe- 
cution of  the  rest  or  his  orders, 
placed  guards  and  sentries  to  pre- 
vent communication  between  the 
Tories  and  the  enemy,  and  scouring 
during  this,  and  the  succeeding  day, 
the  country  southward  of  the  hills 
in  Kings  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  towns  of  Newtown  and  Jamaica, 
he  sent  off  an  immense  quantity  of 
stock,  collected  there  towards  the 
Great  Plains,  and  ordered  off  a  fur- 
ther quantity  from  near  Hempstead. 
In  the  mean  time  his  numbers  had 
dwindled  by  the  anxiety  of  the  mili- 
tia to  reach  their  homes  and  protect 
or  remove  their  families,  to  less  than 
one  hundred  men,  who,  as  well  as 
their  horses,  were  worn  down  with 
the  fatigue  of  the  duty  they  had  per- 
formed. What  they  had  effected 
demonstrated  that  with  the  force 
the  convention  had  expected  to  place 
under  his  command,  the  object  to 
which  theyottached  so  much  unpor- 
tance,  could  have  been  readily  accom- 
plished. The  subsequent  disasters  to 
the  American  arms  would,  however, 
have  rendered  its  accomplishment 
useless. 

Early  on  the  27th  of  August,  a 
pass  tnrough  the  hills  in  Kings 
county,  which  had  been  left  unguara- 
ed  by  the  American  troops,  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  enemy* 
The  American  outposts  were  sur- 


prised, and  the  American  army  dii* 
ven,  after  a  sanguinary  engagement, 
within  their  entrenchments  arBrook- 
lyn.  Numbers  of  the  British  troops 
during  the  same  day  posted  them- 
selves on  the  hills  between  Newtown 
and  Jamaica,  and  parties  of  the  ene* 
my's  horse  made  mcursions  into  the 
country  within  a  short  distance  of 
the  general's  force.  In  this  state  oi 
thin^  he  retired  to  Jamaica,  sending 
at  different  times,  two  messages  to 
the  convention,  apprising  them  of  his 
situation,  of  the  absolute  necessitjr  oi 
reinforcements,  and  of  his  conviction 
that  the  two  Long  Island  regiments 
could  not  join  him,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  of  the  communi- 
cations. Unfortunately  the  conven- 
tion did  not  sit  on  that  day,  and  the 
general  receiving  no  answer,  de- 
spatched his  brigade  major,  who  was 
also  a  member  of  that  body,  to  re- 
peat his  representations,  and  obtain 
their  orders.  The  convention  at 
their  meetin||r  on  the  28th,  still  ad- 
hered to  their  favourite  proiect,  be- 
lieving that  by  crossing  the  East 
River  to  York  Island,  and  making  a 
detour  to  Flushing,  the  two  regiments 
might  still  reach  Jamaica.  They 
accordingly  sent  Migor  Lawrence  to 
General  Washington,  with  a  letter 
expressing  that  opinion,  and  referring 
him  to  the  brigaoe  major  for  expla* 
nations  as  to  the  means.  At  the 
same  time  they  directed  the  necessa- 
ry preparations  for  the  transporta- 
tion and  landing  of  the  troops,  and 
receiving  soon  after  a  reiteration  of 
the  call  for  an  immediate  reinforce- 
ment, they  deputed  two  of  their  bo- 
dy, (John  Sloes  Hobart,  and  James 
Towneend,  Esqrs.)  to  repair  to  Gen. 
WoodhuU  with  instructions  and  ad- 
vice. Owing  probably  to  the  inter- 
mediate Toaas  being  in  possession  of 
the  enemy,  these  gentlemen  it  is  be- 
lieved never  reached  him.  Whether 
^e  express  despatched  by  Majof 
Lawrence  as  soon  as  he  was  ordered 
on  the  mission  to  Gen.  Washington^ 
was  more  successfulj  is  not  known. 
On  the  same  morning  the  conven- 
tion forwarded  a  circular  to  the  com- 
mittees of  the  different  towns  of 
Ck)nnecticut,  lying  on  the  Sound, 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  re- 
moving the  stock  from  I«ong  Island 
to  that  state,  and  an  application  to 
the  Govemour  of  Connecticut  for 
such  force  as  could  be  speedily  ob- 
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(tined.  An  applicaiioa  to  him  had 
been  interme<L Italy  made  by  Gen. 
Washington,  to  throw  over  a  body 
of  one  thousand  men  upon  the 
Island. 

In  the  afternoon,  Major  Lawrence 
returned  from  the  American  camp, 
bringins[  ^  letter  from  the  command- 
er-in-chief, declining  the  request  of 
the  convention  for  the  desired  rein- 
forcements, because  in  the  opinion 
of  himself  and  his  general  officers, 
the  men  they  had  were  not  more 
than  competent  to  the  defence  of 
their  lines.  The  retreat  across  the 
river  which  was  eflfected  on  that 
night,  might  have  been  suspected  and 
thwarted,  if  the  passage  of  the  two 
regiments  had  been  attempted  in 
open  day.  This  no  doubt  formed  an 
additional  reason  fornon-compliance. 

In  the  mean  time,  Gen.  Woodhull, 
whose  notions  of  militarv  obedience 
had  been  formed  in  tne  strictest 
school,  was  awaiting  the  expected 
orders,  and  reinforcements.  His 
small  body  of  troops  had  been  di- 
rected to  proceed  eastward  in  the 
performance  of  their  duties,  he  re- 
maining with  a  few  personal  attend- 
ants at. a  house  on  the  road  side, 
about  two  miles  from  Jamaica,  to 
receive  some  definitive  reply  to  his 
messages.  Here  he  was  overtaken 
by  a  large  detachment  of  the  enemy, 
accompanied  by  some  of  the  most 
active  of  the  'Ix>rie8.  After  an  in- 
effectual attempt  at  concealment,  he 
surrendered  himself  a  prisoner  of 
war,  giving  up  his  sword,  as  is  cus- 
tomary. Elated  by  the  capture  of  a 
rebel  general,  and  the  president  of 
the  rebel  convention,  they  coarsely 
and  insultingly  required  him  to  cry 
"  God  save  the  King  I"  His  refusal 
to  obey  the  degrading  command,  was 
rewarded  by  a  repetition  of  the  insult, 
and  an  accompanying  cut  of  a  sabre. 
At  each  succeedinff  denial,  a  blow  of 
the  cutlass,  or  a  thrust  of  the  bayo- 
net was  aimed  at  the  defenceless 
victim.  No  compunction  of  manly 
feeling,  nor  sensibility  to  shame,  arose 
among  his  captore  to  arrest  this 
savage  butchery,  until  his  head  and 
body  were  covered  with  wounds, 
when  the  interference  of  one  of  the 
officers  averted  the  instont  fate  that 
had  seemed  to  await  him,  and  re- 
served him  for  new  indignities  and  a 
lingering  death. 

He  was  hurried  firom  the  scene  of 


this  dastardly  attack  to  Jamaica,  on 
foot,  and  there  confined  in  the  stone 
church,  formerly  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  exposed,  in  h'm 
blood-stained  garments,  to  the  gaze 
of  all  whom  curiositv  or  malignant 
feeling,  or  concealea  svmpathy  at- 
tracts thither.  On  tne  following 
morninff  he  was  carried  to  Graves- 
end,  where,  with  the  late  Colonel 
Robert  Troup  and  other  prisoners, 
he  was  thrown  on  board  a  filthy 
prison  ship,  that  had  been  employed 
to  transport  cattle  for  the  use  of  the 
British  army.  From  this  situation 
he  wgs  subsequently  released,  and 
provided  with  accommodations  on 
shore. 

The  wounds  of  the  general  had 
assumed  a  promising  state,  and  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery, 
when  a  mortification  of  the  arm  en- 
sued, rendering  amputation  neces- 
sary. Believing  that  this  operarion 
would  be  unavailing,  he  nevertheless 
submitted  to  it,  asking  leave,  at  the 
same  time,  for  his  wife  to  visit  him. 
She  arrived  soon  enough  to  attend 
him  in  his  dying  moments,  and  was 
permitted  to  remove  his  dead  body, 
which  was  opened  and  prepared  for 
the  purpose  by  the  British  surgeons. 
Poignant  as  her  feelings  must  have 
been,  while  accompanying  the  man- 
gled corpse  of  her  husband  in  its 
slow  progress  over  a  distance  of  70 
miltfs,  she  had  yet  the  melancholy 
satisfaction  of  reflecting  that  it  was 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
of  depositing  it  on  his  late  posses- 
sions, araonff  the  remains  of  his  an- 
cestors. A  plain  marble  stone  marks 
the  spot,  with  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

In  Memory 
of 

GbN.  NATHAmEL  WOODHULL, 

Who,  wounded  and  a  prisoner, 

Died  on  the  20ih  day  of  September) 

1776, 

In  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 

Lamented  by  all  who  knew  how 

to  value 

His  many  private  Virtues, 

And  that  pure  zeal    • 

For  the  Rights  of  l^is  Country,     • 

To  which  he'  perished 

A  Victim. 

Hoping  to  negotiate  an  exchange 
of  General  Woc^huU,  the  Conven- 
tion  had  despatched  John  Sloas  Ho- 
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harr,  Esq.,  to  the  camp  at  Kin^s- 
bridge,  the  more  readily  to  enact 
that  object.  lie  had  made  some 
progress  in  his  mission  when  he 
heard  of  the  decease  of  his  colleague, 
from  an  inhabitant  of  Islip,  before 
whose  door  the  sad  procession 
passed. 

The  massacre  of  this  gallant  offi- 
cer, and  eminent  citizen,  aroused  in 
every  patriotick  breast  the  feelings 
due  to  the  atrocity  of  the  act,  and  to 
the  qualities  and  station  of  its  sub- 
ject. Nor  can  its  circumstances 
ever  be  recollected  without  sym- 
pathy and  admiration  for  the  lofty 
spirit  whom  no  extremity  of  suffer- 
ing could  bend  to  dishonour;  nor 
without  disdain  and  abhorrence  of  a 
coward  brutality  that  vainly  sf^ks 
for  extenuation  in  the  bitter  animosi- 
ties of  the  times. 

General  Woodhull  had  by  his  mar- 
riage with  Miss  Floyd,  a  son,  Natha- 
niel, and  a  daughter,  Elizabeth,  the 
former  of  whom  died  in  his  infancy. 
The  latter,  who  still  survives,  was 
married  first  to  Henry  Nicoll,  a 
member  of  the  bar,  and  after  his 
death  to  the  late  John  Smith,  one  of 
the  Senators  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Slates  from  the  State  of  New 
York. 

JOHN  WHEELOCK,  the  second 
President  of  Dartmouth  College, 
was  horn  at  Lebanon,  in  the  state 
of  Connecticut,  in  1754,  and  was 
one  of  the  first  class  who  graduated 
at  that  College,  in  1771.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eleazer  Wheelock,  the 
founder  of  that  institution.  For  se- 
veral years  after  leaving  college,  he 
was  diligent  in  the  pursuit  of  general 
literature,  and  from  his  reputation  as 
a  man  of  hi^h  attainments,  was 
elected  a  memoer  of  the  Convention 
of  New  Hampshire  in  1775.  After  the 
commencement  of  the  revolution, 
he  took  with  his  ,father  a  decidecl 
part  in  the  excitement  of  the  times, 
and  sought  to  perform  a  share 
afnongst  the  patriots  engaged  in  the 
affairs  of  his  country.  In  1777  he 
was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  Colonel 
in  the  Continental  army,  having  held 
an  office  in  the  militia  previously. 
On  joining  the  northern  army  he 
was  taken  into  the  military  family 
of  General  Gates,  and  served  witn 
him  until  Burgoyne  was  captured. 
In  1779  he  succeeded  his  father  as 
President   of   Dartmouth   College. 
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In  1782  he  went  to  England  to  in- 
crease the  funds  of  the  college,  and 
was  absent  two  years.  He  had  col- 
lected a  fine  philosophical  apparatus, 
but  it  was  lost  on  his  return;  the 
vessel  being  wrecked  on  Cape  Cod ; 
the  passengers  and  crew  escaping 
only  with  tneir  lives.  The  passen- 
gers on  the  voyage  considered  Pre* 
sidenl  Wheelock  only  as  a  silent, 
reserved  bookman;  but  when  the 
vessel  was  wrecked,  he  behaved  with 
such  prudence,  bravery,  and  gallan- 
try, (for  there  were  laJies  on  board,) 
that  all  were  struck  with  admiration 
at  his  conduct.  With  the  most  dis- 
interested fearlessness,  he  saw  all 
safe  on  shore,  before  he  began  to 
think  of  himself.  There  was  a  blus- 
tering atheist  among  the  passengers, 
who  aforetime  had  laughed  at  Provi- 
dence and  defied  dancer,  who,  in  this 
crisis,  shrunk  into  a  oaby  paroxysm 
of  fear,  and  sneaked  into  safety,  re- 
gardless of  all  around  him.  Presi- 
dent Wheelock  entered  anew  into 
his  duties,  and  instruction,  and  di- 
rection of  his  college,  and  had  tho 
felicity  of  seeing  it  prosper  under  his 
care.  His  industrj^  was  a  standard 
example  to  the  pupils  of  the  college. 
For  more  than  thirty  years  he  was  a 
most  indefatigable  student,  the  morn- 
ing sun  shone  upon  his  labours,  and 
he  trimmed  his  lamp  long  after  mid- 
uioht.  In  his  diet  ne  was  as  abste- 
mious as  any  sage  of  primitive 
times,  and  he  had  stored  in  his  me- 
mory a  world  of  facts.  He  filledtlie 
office  of  professor  of  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical history,  and  he  poured  out 
his  treasures  ojf  knowledge  as  a 
waste  of  waters.  He  was  indulgent 
almost  to  a  fault,  to  those  who  strove 
for  mastery.  If  he  was  ever  se- 
vere, it  was  to  idleness  and  to  the 
promoters  of  it.  It  was  difficult  to 
make  him  believe  that  a  boy  could 
be  very  mischievous,  who  was  ready 
in  his  lessons,  and  regularly  found 
in  the  recitation  room.  The  latter 
part  of  his  life  was  imbittercd  bv 
feuds  among  the  trustees  of  the  col- 
lege, which  ended  in  the  dissolution 
of  his  connexion  with  the  institution, 
He  was  restored  by  an  act  of  the  le- 
gislature of  New  Hampshire ;  this 
act  was  disputed  as  unconstitution- 
al, but  President  Wheelock  died  be- 
fore (he  question  was  decided  to  be 
so,  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
Unitea  States.     Doctor  Wheelock 
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was  a  man  of  genius  and  of  letters. 
He  was  friendly  to  all  under  bis  care, 
who  behoved  well ;  and  many  re- 
member him  with  the  warmest  af- 
fection. If  he  had  failings  "  the  love 
he  bore  to  learners  was  m  fault." 

ELI  WHITNEY-.  The  United 
States  has  been  prolifick  in  men  of 
invention.  In  the  growing  state  of 
the  country  every  one  followed  his 
own  inclination,  and  there  was  no- 
thing of  that  narrowness  of  thought 
whidi  is  found  in  those  nations 
where  the  occupations  of  the  father 
descend  to  the  children  for  many 
generations.  Necessity  is  truly  the 
mother  of  invention,  but  utility  has 
much  to  do  in  keeping  it  alive. 
These  great  American  inventors  and 
mechanical  geniuses,  from  Sir  Wil- 
liam Phipps  to  Jacob  Perkins,  would 
fill  volumes,  but  our  limits  will  only 
permit  us  to  mention  a  few.  Amongst 
them  Eli  Whitney,  the  inventor  of 
the  cotton  fin,  deserves  well  of  his 
country.  He  was  born  in  West- 
borough,  in  the  county  of  Worcester, 
and  commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts, on  the  fifth  of  December,  in 
the  year  seventeen  hundred  and  siz- 
ty-five.  His  father  was  a  respecta- 
ble yeoman,  and  gave  his  children  a 
good  common  school  education. 
Eli  discovered  much  sagacity  at  an 
early  age,  and  particularly  in  me- 
cbanicks.  His  rather  had  a  work- 
shop^—a  common  thing  for  every 
farmer — and  here  his  boys  were  per- 
mitted to  handle  tools  as  soon  as 
they  could  handle  a  knife  and  fork. 
Among  the  first  of  Whitney's  inven- 
tions was  a  machine  to  make  nails; 
and  this  was  a  ])rofitabIe  business 
during  the  revolutionary  war,  as  the 
article  was  scarce  in  the  market. 
At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  getting  a  classical  edu- 
cation, and  ne  worried  along,  with 
numerous  difficulties,  in  preparing  to 
enter  college,  which  was  not  done 
until  he  haa  reached  the  age  of 
twenty-three.  A  man  with  ever  so 
strong  a  mind  cannot  prepare  for 
college  as  readily  as  a  oright  boy. 
Other  things,  besides  his  Latin  and 
Greek,  wilT  press  upon  himj  and, 
while  he  should  be  running  a  verb 
through  the  modes  and  tenses,  his 
mind  is  wandering  upon  his  future 
destinies  In  life.  In  college,  Whit- 
ney was  dislin^ishcd  in  the  higher 
branches  of  mathematicks  and  me- 


taphysicks.  In  the  midst  of  his  sta« 
dies  ue  now  and  then  discovered  bis 
great  abilities  as  a  practical  me* 
chanick.  In  1792  he  went  to  Geor- 
gia, to  pass  a  year  or  two  as  a  pri- 
vate tutor.  ^  He  had  become  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Greene,  the 
widow  of  Major-General  N.  Greene, 
and  her  kindness  was  of  importance 
to  him  in  getting  acc^uainied  with 
the  principal  planters  in  the  country 
around  hira.  From  them  he  learn- 
ed the  difficulties  the  cotton  powers 
laboured  under  in  separatmg  the 
seed  of  the  cotton-plant  from  the 
staple.  He  was  prompted  to  set 
about  inventing  a  machine  that 
would  answer  the  purpose.  This 
was  soon  done,  and  tne  machine  put 
into  operation ;  but,  so  anxious  were 
the  planters  to  have  the  benefit  of 
his  labours,  that  they  took  the  ma- 
chine from  him  by  force.  Those 
who  were  employed  to  make  ma- 
chines like  it  claimed  to  be  inventors, 
and  Mr.  Whitney  was  involved  in 
lawsuits  without  number  to  get  his 
right.  No  one  can  tell  how  vexa- 
tious such  suits  are  but  those  who 
have  had  the  trial,  by  way  of  plain- 
tifi*  or  counsel;  ana  after  he  has 
had  such  experience,  his  confidence 
in  human  testimony  and  human 
judgement  will  be  most  miserably 
shaken.  No  sooner  had  Whitney 
broke  one  antagonist  on  the  wheel 
than  another  started  up,  and  hydra- 
like, held  him  another  fight.  Sk)me* 
times  a  southern  legislature,  influ- 
enced by  the  best  spirit,  woula  make 
him  a  generous  grant  for  his  ma- 
chine, and  then  the  demagogues 
would  prevent  or  repeal  the  Taw. 
The  most  enlightened  portions  of 
the  community  were  wiin  him,  but 
they  are  not  always  the  ruling  ma- 
jority. The  narrative  of  his  exer- 
tions to  get  his  rights  is  painful  to 
read ;  it  may  be  truly  called  the  trials 
of  genius.  The  opinion  of  Judge 
Johnson,  of  the  supreme  court  «f 
the  United  States,  is  worthy  of  per- 
petual preservation,  for  its  good 
sense  and  manly  independence.  He 
acknowledged    that   Whitney    had 

fiven  every  acre  of  cotton  tilla^  a 
ouble  value.  Although  cheered  by 
the  wise  and  assisted  by  the  liberal, 
Whitney  spent  the  flower  of  his  ex- 
istence in  lawsuits  and  troubles,  and 
gained  nothing  to  remunerate  him- 
self or  friends.   After  his  fatigue  and 
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disappointment  at  the  south  he  re- 
turned to  the  east,  and  commenced 
making  fire-arras.  He  had  a  con- 
tract with  the  United  States'  go- 
vernment to  furnish  them  with  se- 
veral thousand  stand  of  arms.  There 
were  many  difficuhies  in  this  engage- 
ment, from  the  low  state  of  the  arts 
in  our  country;  but  this  contract 
was  renewed,  and  finally  became 
profitable.  Mr.  Whitney  died  on  the 
ninth  of  January,  1825,  in  the  six- 
tieth year  of  his  age,  deeply  lament- 
ed by  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
a  man  of  genius,  without  any  of 
those  eccentricities  which  so  often 
leave  dark  stains  on  the  page  of  hu- 
man life  amongst  those  exalted  by 
superiour  talents.  He  was  open, 
direct  fair,  and  gentlemanly  in  all 
he  did.  His  feelings  were  acute,  but 
he  had  the  entire  control  of  them, 
and  his  perseverance  was  astonish- 
ing. In  his  most  disastrous  defeats 
he  had  a  self-possession  and  a  calm- 
ness that  excited  the  admiration  of 
his  enemies.  They  never  knew 
when  the  fight  was  over,  for  he 
arose  from  disaster  like  one  of  im- 
mortal vigour,  and  repeated  his 
blows  with  success.  He  lived  ho- 
noured and  respected  for  his  virtues, 
as  well  as  for  nis  talents.  He  was 
well  acquainted  with  most  of  the 
gifted  minds  in  the  country.  Jeffer- 
son considered  him  as  a  pnilosopher 
of  extraordinary  powers  of  investi- 
ation  and  invention;  and  Fulton 
ailed  him  as  a  kindred  mind,  en- 
gaged in  the  ^eat  cause  with  him- 
self that  of  doing  good  to  mankind. 
Such  men  are  not  duly  appreciated 
while  living.  There  is  a  lying  spirit 
of  envy  abroad,  that  follows  them 
every  where,  and  which  seizes  every 
weaKness,  or  every  slight  failure  in 
bold  attempts,  and  makes  the  most 
of  them  to  injure  them,  and  to  bring 
the  mighty  in  intellect  to  a  common 
level.  Frankliti  was  denounced  as 
impious  for  bringing  lightning  from 
the  clouds ;  Ed^eworth  was  thought 
a  lunatick  for  his  observations  on 
rail-roads ;  Beddors;  for  his  pneuma- 
ticks,  was  exhibited  in  print-shops, 
with  a  fool's  cap  on ;  and  the  wise 
people  of  New  York  looked  upon 
Robert  Fulton,  while  niaturing  his 
nians  to  start  a  steam-boat  on  the 
rforth  river,  as  one  only  preparing 
himself  to  necome  an  inmate  of  a 
mad-house.  Posterity  will  do  jus- 
VoL.  III.  46 
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ttcd  to  such  men,  and  the  sratitude 
their  own  generation  owed  them  will 
be  paid  in  future  times.  The  writer 
of  this  faint  sketch  knew  Mr.  Whit- 
ney, and  can  speak  without  hesita- 
tion of  the  cast  and  powers  of  his 
mind,  yet  he  is  indebted  for  the  facts 
glanced  at  to  Professor  Olmstead's 
memoir  of  Whitney,  m  Silliman's 
Journal  of  Science — "an  excellent 
thing  in  a  good  place." 

HON.  JAMES  WINTHROP, 
L.L.D.,  A.A.S.,  and  H.S.  James 
WxNTHBOP.  descended  through  a  long 
line  of  highly  respectable  ancestors, 
was  of  the  fifth  generation  from  that 
worthy  and  justly  celebrated  cha- 
racter John  Winthrop,  Esq.,  the 
first  Governour  of  Massachusetts. 
His  father  was  that  eminent  mathe- 
matician and  astronomer,  and  great- 
ly distinguished  statesman  and  pa- 
triot John  WiirrHaop,L.L.D,  F.R.S., 
HoUis  Professor  o/M<Uhematick»  and 
Natural  Philosophy  in  Harvard  Col- 
leg'e.  James  was  bom  at  Cambridge 
on  the  8th  of  April,  1752. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  strong; 
intellectual  powers  and  capacities,, 
and  enioying  peculiar  advantages  for 
their  development  and  culture,  he- 
made  such  proficiency  in  learning 
that  at  the  early  age  of  thirteen  he 
became  a  member  of  college.  This 
was  considered  a  rare  instance  of 
youthful  attainment ;  as  the  qualifi-: 
cations  requisite  for  matriculation  in< 
that  institution  were  so  great,  that' 
few  under  the  age  of  fifteen  or  siz-^ 
teen  possessed  them,  and  many  were 
still  older  before  they  were  acquired; 
His  assiduous  application  to  study, 
and  his  correct  deportment,  evincea 
his  zeal  to  make  the  best  improve- 
ment and  secure  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction. 

On  completing  his  collegiate  edti- 
cation,  he  did  not  give  his  attention 
to  any  particular  course  of  readmg 
with  a  view  to  a  profession,  but  was 
very  studious,  havine  reference,  pro- 
bably, to  some  professorshipr  in  the 
University. 

In  1771  he  was  appointed  libra- 
rian; and  in  that  office  continued 
about  twenty  years. 

At  the  time  of  our  political  contro- 
versy with  GMNBat  Bntain,  he  was  in 
all  the  vigdiir  and  ardour  of  youth, 
and  discovered  an  intisrest  and  deci* 
sion  in  the  cause  which  justly  cntitl« 
hint  to  the  high  honour  of  a  nrmand 
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sealotis  patriot.  In  this,  as  well  as 
in  his  liierary  lastas  and  pursuits,  he 
followed  the  steps  of  his  respected 
find  venerable  father. 

In  1775  he  was  appointed  Post- 
master at  Cambridge,  which  was 
considered  an  office  o£  special  re- 
sponsiblenesa,  as  the  Amencan  army 
was  stationed  in  that  town. 

His  ardent  and  patriotick  fee1infi;s 
induced  him,  on  the  morning  of  the 
memorable  I7th  of  June,  to  join  the 
detachment  which  had  taken  posses- 
sion of  Breed's  Hill,  in  Charlestown, 
during  the  preceding  night.  He 
firmed  himself^  and,  with  Major 
(Swan,  proceeded  thither.  A  part  of 
the  distance  they  were  accompanied 
by  the  brave  and  patriotick  warren, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  that  followed. 
Mr.  Winthrop  was  at  the  redoubt, 
and  at  the  temporary  breastwork 
thrown  up  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
hill;  and  was  among  the  last  that 
left  Charlestown  when  the  American 
troops  were  obliged  to  retreat.  In 
descending  the  eminence  towards 
the  Neck,  he  was  struck  by  a  mus- 
'fcet  ball.  Though,  fortunately,  the 
'Wound  was  not  mortal,  the  shock 
-was  so  powerful  as  to  throw  him 

§  rostrate  on  the  ground.  The  enemy 
id  not  pursue  our  troops,  and  he 
^escaped  and  returned  to  Cambridge. 
.  Soon  after  this  time  Professor 
'Winthrop  was  made  Judge  of  the 
Probate  of  Willa^  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  and  his  son  was  appomt- 
.ed  Register:  and  this  office  he  re- 
tained till  the  year  1817,  when  he 
resigned,  having  discharged  his  vari- 
ous and  laborious  duties  with  ability 
•9nd  fidelity  for  upwards  of  forty 
years. 

In  1778,  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
'he  was  reaoested  by  the  Corporation 
of  the  College  to  deliver  a  series  of 
lectures  on  experimental  philosophy, 
as  an  associate  with  Caleb  Gannet, 
Bsq. ;  and  h«d  the  support  of  many 
learned  men  and  frienas  of  the  Col- 
lege, for  the  professorship,  but  did 
(lot  obtain  the  election. 

When  the  unhappy  msurrection 
took  place  in  the  mterior  of  the 
.State,  in  the  year  1786,  he  attended 
Qeneral  Lincoln  as  a  volunteer,  and 
was  among  the  most  active  in  sup- 
pressing the  riotous  assemblies  of 
the  people^  and  in  discountenancing 
the  prevailing. pre^ices  and  dissa- 
tisfaction. 


I     For  seven  years  he  sustained  thfi 

[office  of  a  Judge,  in  the  Court  of 

Pleas  foi  the  county  of  Middlesex. 

He  was  among  the  founders  of 
the  American  Academy  qf  ArU  and 
Sciences^  with  whom  his  name  is  in- 
serted in  the  Act  of  Incorporation, 
granted  by  the  legislature  in  1780 « 
and  to  its  publications  he  contributed 
some  valuable  memoirs.  He  was 
also,  an  early  member  oftiuMtusa- 
chuseits  Historical  Soeiciyy  and  of 
the  American  Antiquarian  Society. 

For  the  la^t  thirty  years  of  his  ufe, 
Judge  Winthrop  was  engaged,  during 
those  hours  which  he  coiild  redeem 
from  publick  duties,  in  theological, 
mathematical,  and  philosophical  stu- 
dies. With  Christian  theology  he 
was  particularly  conversant.  He 
was  a  firm  believer  in  the  divine  ori- 
gin of  the  Gospel,  and  made  apubUck 
profession  of  it.  Being  a  member  of 
the  Church  at  Cambridge,  he  was 
from  time  to  time  appointed  to  attend 
the  pastor  as  a  delegate  to  councils, 
where  his  profound  knowledge  of 
ecclesiastical  institutes,  and  orcivil 
law,  his  sound  judgement,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  peace  and  liberties  of  the 
Churches,  rendered  his  opinions  and 
advice  highly  important.  The  Jew- 
ish antiquities  and  ancient  chrono- 
logy were  very  familiar  to  him.  To 
a  periodical  publication,  entitled 
"  the  Literary  Miscellany,"  he  con- 
tributed a  series  of  Dissertations  on 
Primitive  History  and  the  Geogra' 
phy  of  the  Old  World,  and  left  in 
manuscript  additional  materials  pre- 
pared for  insertion,  had  that  work 
been  continued ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  their  publication  would  do  ho- 
nour to  his  memory.  He  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  elucidation 
of  the  Prophecies,  and  in  1794  pub- 
lished a  small  volume  bearing  the 
title,  An  attempt  to  translate  part  of 
the  Apocalypse  qf  St.  John  into  fami- 
liar language,  by  divesting  it  qf  Vi€ 
metaphors  m  whidi  it  is  involved. 
Of  this  work  a  second  edition  was 
printed  in  1809;  with  additional 
illustrations  and  remarks. 

He  was  a  man  of  varied  and  ex- 
tensive literature.  He  was  profound 
as  a  mathematician,  and  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  deepest  re- 
searche;*  and  discoveries  in  natural 
philosophy  and  astronomy.  He  ex- 
celled m  philology,  read  all  the 
learned  modern  languagei^  aa  French 
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Spanish,*  Italian  and  German,  waa 
a  fine  Greek  and  Latin  scholar,  and 
few  persons  understood  the  Hebrew 
so  well  as  he  did.  He  had  made 
sreat  progress  in  deciphering  the 
Egyptian  meroglyphicks,  ana  bad 
written  largely  upon  the  ancient  zo- 
diacks,  in  order  to  illustrate  that 
which  was  discovered  in  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  at  Thebes.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  acquired  a  consi- 
derable acquaintance  with  the  Chi- 
nese, haying  been  assisted  by  the 
explanations  of  a  learned  native  who 
resided  for  some  time  at  Cambridge, 
and  had  compiled  a  very  extensive 
vocabulary  of  that  obscure  language. 

In  his  intercourse  with  others  ne 
was  strictly  Just,  and  was  ever  ready 
by  his  bounty  to  assist  the  meritorious 
poor.  He  also  possessed  much  of  a 
publick  spirit.  West  Boston  Bridge 
and  the  Middlesex  Canal  were  for- 
warded by  his  active  and  early  intlu^ 
ence;  and  to  the  College  at  Mead- 
ville.  in  Pennsylvania,  he  bequeathed 
his  large  and  exceedingly  valuable 
library,  with  the  reservation  of  a 
small  selection  of  books  which  he 
left  as  a  legacy  to  two  of  his  very 
intimate  friends. 

^  His  social  disposition  was  affec- 
tionate, and  he  was  a  pleasant  and 
instructive  companion.  His  con- 
versation was  mostly  on  useful  and 
literary  topicks;  but  there  was  at 
some  times  a  playfulness  of  fancy, 
aiid  an  eccentricity  of  manners,  ana 
at  others  a  positiveness  which  les- 
sened in  the  view  of  strangers  that 
estimation  to  whi^h  his  profound 
learning,  his  genuine  benignity,  and 
his  moral  worth  entitled  him.  By 
those  who  best  knew  him  he  was 
much  beloved  and  honoured. 

He  deceased,  at  Cambridge,  on 
the  26th  of  September,  1821,  m  the 
69th  year  of  his  age. 

S.IMUEL  W^LCH  was  bom  at 
Kingston,  N.  H.  Sept.  I,  1710,  O.  S. 
His  grandfather,  Philip  Welch,  was 
a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the 
first  settlers  at  Ipswich,  Mass.  His 
father,  Samuel  Welch,  settled  early 
at  Kingston,  and  lived  to  between 
90  and  W)  years  of  age.  His  mother 
lived  nearly  a  century;  a  sister  till 
about  100,  and  a  brother  till  more 
than  90  years  of  age.  Mr.  Welch 
spent  the  eary  part  of  his  life  on  the 
paternal  farm ;  afterwards  removed 
to   Pembroke,  purchased    a   small 


tract  of  land  and  settled  upon  it 
About  fifty  years  since,  he  removed 
to  Bow,  where  he  steadily  cultivated 
his  little  farm,  till  the  winter  of  ago 
was  gathering  around  him,  and  the 
infirmities  ot  a  second  childhood 
warned  him  of  hia  approaching  dis- 
soLution.  It  was  not,  however  till 
a  hundred  summers  had  passed 
that  he  was  compelled  to  abstain 
from  labour.  Mr.  Welch  had 
through  life  been  a  roan  of  industry, 
and  a  lover  of  retirement.  The  dan- 
gers of  Indian  warfare  had  never 
disturbed  him,  though  the  savages 
for  many  years  lurked  in  the  vicini- 
ty. No  accident  or  evil  appears  to 
have  befallen  him;  his  long  life  has 
been  an  even  tenor  of  ouiet  industry 
and  comfort,  unmarked  by  thoae  vi- 
cissitudes which  distinguish  the  his^ 
tory  of  many  of  our  aged  people. 
The  grand  secret  of  his  extraordina- 
ry health  seems  to  have  been  his 
uniform  temperance,  which,  with  s 
single  exception,  secured  to  him 
through  life  a  sound  constitution, 
and  an  entire  exemption  from  dis- 
ease. 

Till  within  a  very  short  time  his 
mental  powers  were  little  impaired, 
and  he  could  converse  with  freedom 
and  propriety.  With  the  years  lonff 
passed  lie  was  most  familiar,  and 
would  relate,  with  ease,  circumstan- 
ces that  occurred  half  a  century  ago ; 
while  with  recent  events  and  tho 
present  race  of  men,  he  was  little 
acauainted.  For  the  last  few  years 
he  has  had  many  visiters — the  youn^ 
and  thoughtless,  .to  behold  the  patn-> 
arch  of  a  century  and  an  eighth— the 
old  to  cotnmune  with  a  man,  to 
whoni  they  too  appeared  as  youths. 

His  appearance  was  truly  venera- 
ble. Time  had  made  deep  inroads 
upon  his  frame ;  his  locks  had  been 
touched  by  the  silvery  wand :  his 
eye,  originally  dark  and  brilliant 
gave  evidence  of  decaying  lustre; 
while  his  countenance,  wrinkled 
with  years,  and  his  frame,  tottering 
and  feeble,  could  not  but  deeply  im- 

f>ress  the  beholder.  He  spoke  of 
ife  as  one  weary  of  its  burdens,  and 
wishing  "to  be  away."  His  aeath 
has  corresponded  with  his  life-*it 
was  calm  and  tranquil.  And  we 
trust  be  has  gone  to  taste  the  re- 
wards of  a  life  spent  in  quiet  virtue 
and  unambitious  goodness. 
Mr.  Welch  was  the  oldest  native 
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citizen  in  New  Hampshire.  Three, 
however,  have  died  here  at  a  greater 
age,  viz.  Mr.  Lovewell,  of  Dunsta- 
ble, (father  to  Col.  Zaccheus  Love- 
well,  mentioned  in  Belknap's  N.  H. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  233,)  affed  120;  William 
Perkins,  of  New  Market,  who  died 
in  1732,  aged  IIC;  and  Robert  Mack- 
lin,  of  Wakefield,  who  died  in  1789, 
aged  115.  It  may  be  mentioned,  in 
favour  of  the  general ;  salubrity  of 
our  climate,  that,  within  a  century, 
about  100  persons  have  lived  m 
New  Hampshire  to  the  age  of  a  cen- 
tury and  upwards.  We  doubt  whe- 
ther any  other  state  in  the  Union  can 
present  so  many  instances  of  longe- 
vity.— New  Hampshire  Patriot, 

In  the  summer  of  1822,  the  editor 
of  this  work  in  company  of  the  late 
much  lamented  Dr.  Samuel  R.  Tre- 
vett  paid  the  venerable  Samuel  Welch 
a  visit,  at  the  town  of  Bow.  We 
found  nim  reposing  on  the  bed,  in  a 
doze,  but  his  young  wife,  then  only 
eighty-six  years  of  age,  as  we  learn- 
ed from  her  own  mouth,  soon  roused 
him  up, .  by  telling  him  two  gen- 
tlemen had.  come  from  Boston  to  see 
him.  The  old  man,  with  considera- 
ble efibrt,  raised  himself  from  the 
bed.  We  endeavoured  to  make  some 
conversation  with  him,  but  at  first 
found  it  difficult.  He  was  hard  of 
hearing,  he  said,  and  we  must  ex- 
cuse him.  At  length,  observing  the 
naval  buttons  on  the  Doctor's  coat, 
he  inquired  if  they  were  a  new  fa- 
shion. I  informed  him  that  they 
were  buttons  worn  only  on  the  coats 
of  naval  officers,  that  the  Doctor  be- 
longed to  the  navy.  Navy  I  navy! 
what  is  that  1  Tnis  was  answered, 
by  inquiringof  him,  if  he  did  not  re- 
member the  King's  ships  1  His  eye 
brightened  at  once.  *'  I  guess  I  do," 
said  he,  "I  assisted  in  getting  a  mast 
from  Bow  for  the  Glasgow  frigate, 
which  came  into  Portsmouth,  and 
wanted  a  new  mast;  and  we  got 
well  paid  for  it."  I  then  informed 
him  a  number  of  ships  were  called  a 
navy,  and  we.-Amencans,  had  seve- 
ral ships,  and  these  were  our  navy. 
He  listened  with. great  pleasure,  said 
he  knew  the  country  was  prosperous, 
and  was  glad  we  had  ships  of  war. 
I  then  told  him  that  we  had  but  a 
few  years  before  been  in  a  war  with 
England,  and  had  taken,  in  fair 
fight,  some  of  the  King's  ships.  The 
old  man  laughed  most  heartily,  and 


said  "  No,  no,  the  Kin^s  ^bips  wera 
never  beaten  by  any  thing  that  swam 
the  ocean."  I  found  it  in  vain  to 
convince  him,  and  turned  the  con- 
versation to  other  subjects.  Such 
as  bear  hunting,  Indian  fightin& 
mast  felling ;  and  on  all  these  sub- 
jects he  was  quite  at  home,  and  grew 
quite  animated.  His  eyesight  and 
bearing  seemed  to  come  to  hinij  as 
he  became  engaged  in  conversation, 
and  he  at  moments  was  truly  face- 
tious, and  gave  us  a  bear  hunt  which 
happened  some  half  century  before, 
with  great  minuteness.  He  stated, 
when  it  was  repeated  that  we  came 
from  Boston,  that  when  he  was  only 
thirteen  years  of  age,  he  was  sent 
to  Boston  as  an  apprentice,  to  learn 
a  goldsmith's  tracfe  .-but  after  about 
a  year  and  a  hal^  returned  to  Kings- 
ton, his  native  town.  He  took  his 
statii  marked  out  on  the  floor  the 
peninsula  of  Boston ;  the  heights  of 
land  and  the  directions  of  the  then 
principal  streets;  and  the  wharves 
that  were  then  built,  and  the  several 
ship  yards,  with  a  most  astonishing 
exactness,  as  to  topography.  I 
should  have  thought  it  most  miracu- 
lous that  a  man  who  had  not  seen 
the  place  for  ninety  and  nine  years, 
could  have  retained  all  this  in  his 
memory,  if  I  had  not  called  to  mind 
that  the  children  of  thai  day  made 
topography  as  much  of  a  study  as 
the  aborogines  themselves.  'They 
made  their  tracks  by  water  courses, 
eminences,  or  blazed  trees ;  these 
were  the  mile-stones  of  those  primi- 
tive days.  I  mentioned  to  him  the 
names  of  several  men  of  distinction 
before  the  revolution;  such  as  his 
clergyman,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walker, 
and  General  Stark.  He  spoke  of 
them  as  I  knew  to  be  correct.  Capt. 
Stark's  fij^hton  Lake  George,  he  re- 
membered well,  and  said  be  had  a 
long  conversation  with  the  Captain 
when  he  returned  from  it.  He  in- 
quired if  I  had  ever  seen  any  one  as 
old  as  himself.  I  replied  that  I  had, 
one  gentleman  old  enough  to  be  his 
father.  I  then  gave  him  an  account 
of  Henry  Francesco,  of  White  Hall, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  who  had 
then  been  dead  blit  about  two  years ; 
he  had  died  at  the  age  of  134;  he 
was  at  the  coronation  of  Clueen 
Anne.  I  detailed  the  interview!  had 
had  with  him,  but  a  year  or  two  be- 
fore his  death.    Welch  listened  with 
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it  attention,  and  made  some 
ewd  bquirieB.  Mrs.  Welch,  in 
aji  under  tone,  said  she  was  sorry  I 
had  told  him'  the  story  of  Francesco, 
for  be  would  even  wish  to  live  as 
long.  His  sense  of  hearing  had  now 
become  so  acute,  that  be  understood 
all  that  she  said;  and  turning  round 
upon  us,  said,  "  my  wife  thinks  that 
I  want  to  live  to  be  as  old  as  Ma- 
tbusetah,  but  I  think  I  have  eot  on 
pretty  well  as  it  isi  for  I  took  care 
of  my  cattle  and  cut  my  fire-wood, 
until  I  was  a  hundred  and  three 
years  old,  and  I  think  that  is  doing 
as  well  as  my  neighbours."  While 
we  were  there,  an  itinerant  fieU- 
preacher  came  to  ascertain  the  state 
of  his  soul,  and  began  to  make  some 
inquiries  of  the  aged  man;  who, 
turning  to  us.  said,  '*  what  shall  I  say 
to  them  folks?"  Tell  them,  said 
we,  that  you  have  lived  a  century 
under  good  orthodox  preaching, 
such  as  your  father  lived  and  di^ 
by,  and  it  is  now  too  late  to  examine 
a  new  creed.  J  have  told  them,  said 
he,  that  I  could  not  understand  that 
they  had  any  thing  better  than  fa- 
ther Walker  used  to  give  us.  We 
took  our  leave  of  the  old  man,  hav- 
ing taken  a  lock  of  his  white,  silky 
hau",  which  flowed  copiously  arouud 
his  temples.  In  youth,  he  must  have 
been  about  five  feet  ten  inches  in 
height,  well  proportioned  and  com- 
pactly made.  His  chest  was  well 
expanded,  and  his  head  one  of  the 
finest  I  ever  saw. 

BUSHROD  WASHINGTON,  the 
Senior  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  Slates 
when  he  died,  was  the  nephew  of 
Georee  Washington,  and  became 
heir,  by  will,  to  nis  uncle's  books 
and  manuscripts,  which  amounted  to 
more  than  sixty  volumes.  He  was 
bom  in  1759,  and  chose  the  law  for 
his  profession.  He  had  a  little  touch 
of  his  uncle's  soldiership  about  him, 
and  went  out  one  campaijgn  towards 
the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
but  perhaps  wisely  thought  that  his 
genius  dia  not  in  this  tpise  lie.  He 
was  raised  from  the  Virginia  bar  to 
the  bench  of  the  United  States  by 
that  great  judge  oX  character,  John 
Adams,  in  1797.  The  judge  was  an 
excellent  man.  and  was  beloved  by 
all  who  knew  nim.  His  person  was 
under  the  common  size,  his  face  pale, 
his  countenance  as  serene  as  if  he 
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had  passed  his  life  in  a  cloister; 
there  was  no  mark  of  passion,  or  re- 
sentment in  any*. lineament  of  his 
physiognomy.  He  had  been  on  the 
supreme  bench  for  thirty  years,  and 
never  had  but  one  of  his  decisions 
overruled  by  the  full  court.  He  was 
so  cautious,  and  examined  every  sub- 
ject BO  critically,  and  thoroughly,  that 
he  came  to  bis  results  by  a  pure  pro- 
cess of  reasoning, '  freed  from  the 
prejudices  and  partialities  which  so 
easily  beset  human  nature,  even  in 
high  places,  and  responsible  stations. 
He  was  the  favourite  nephew  of  that 
great  and  good  man  wno  has  siven 
immortality  to  the  name  of  Wash- 
ington, and  was  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor at  Mount  Vernon.  In  this  man- 
sion for  many  years  he  has  displayed 
all  the  virtues  of  domestick  life,  and 
exercised  all  those  hospitable  feelings 
so  prominent  in  the  cnaracter  of  hia 
illustrious  uncle.  Judge  Washington 
was  liot  content  with  a  faithful  dis- 
charge of  his.  duty  as  a  magistrate 
only,  but  added  to  it  the  labours  of  a 
member  of  almost  all  the  charitable 
societies  of  the  country,  which  are 
80  many  sacrifices  that  go  up  to  hea- 
ven to  be  heard  in  mercy,  to  propi- 
tiate through  a  Redeemer,  the  Father 
of  all  things  towards  his  sinful  chil- 
dren on  earth.  His  rank,  talent^ 
and  influence  in  society  did  much  to 
induce  the  wavering  to  join  in  the 
great  work  of  philanthropy  and  reli- 
p;ion,  and  to  keep  steadfast  those  who 
had  commenced  the  work  in  good 
earnest.  He  was  for  several  years 
President  of  the  Colonization  Society, 
and  deeply  engaged  in  the  objects  of 
that  association.  He  was  a  slave- 
holderj  but  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  evils  of  the  system,  which  was 
every  day  impoverishing  his  native 
state,  and  diminishing  her  influence 
in  the  Federal  government.  He  had 
the  right  feelings  on  the  subject; 
they  were  drawn  from  observation 
and  experience,  the  true  sources  of 
intelligence  and  wisdom. 

Judge  Washington  was  so  unob- 
trusive in  his^  manners,  so  delicate 
and  refined  in  bis  feelings,  that 
his  merits  were  not  sumciently 
known  to  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 

{)Ie,  for  them  to  estimate  his  intel- 
ectual  and  moral  worth  correctly. 
Like  his  un  ?le,  he  died  childless,  and 
Ie£t  his  estate  to  a  collateral  branch 
of  his  family,  who  will  now  take  hii 
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place  at  the  hospitHble  mansion  of 
the  great  patriot  and  chieftain,  whose 
name  belongs  to  his  country ;  of 
whom  it  was  wisely  said  that  '*  Hea- 
ven tcrote  him  chUaless^  that  millions 
migktjind  in  him  a/ather."  Mount 
Vernon  should  no  longer  be  the  pro- 
perty of  an  individual^  forit  has  be- 
come a  place  of  pilgrimage  fbr  every 
puiriot  traveller  of  the  land;  and 
(ureigners  too,  consider  the  spot 
where  the  ashes  of  Washington  re- 
pose, as  hallowed  ground.  His  bones 
should  ever  be  mouldering  there,  and 
never  be  removed  from  these  abodes 
of  primitive  simplicity.  The  nation 
should  be  proprietors  of  the  soil ;  the 
nation  should  guard  the  dead,  and 
individuals  of  his  family  should  be 
relieved  from  the  perpetual  vi^Is  at 
his  tomb,  which  the  veneration  of 
tne  people  for  the  memory  of  Wash- 
ington nave  made  it  indispensably 
necessary  for  them  to  keep.  The 
capitol  is  not  a  proper  place  for  the 
ashes  of  the  dead.  It  should  be  the 
lonely  spot,  or  the  chancel  of  the 
house  of  God.  No  echoes  of  angry 
passions,  or  party  strife,  should  b« 
heard  in  the  chambers  of  the  mighty 
dead ;  no  sound  should  there  be 
beard  but  that  of  prayer  and  mourn- 
ful musick.  The  end  of  mortal  man  is 
there;  the  hopes  of  immortal  man  is 
tbere ;  and  "procul,  o  procul  esie 
profani." 

The  judge  died  at  Philadelphia,  on 
the  26th  of  November,  1829,  aged  70, 
and  his  wife  followed  him  to  the  grave 
in  a  few  days  afterwards.  In  fact  the 
doors  of  the  family  tomb  were  open- 
ed at  the  same  time  for  the  bodies  of 
both. 

ANTHONY  WAYNE,  a  major- 
general  in  the  American  army,  oc- 
cupies a  conspicuous  station  among 
the  heroes  and  patriots  of  the  Ame- 
rican revolution.  He  was  born  in 
the  year  1746,  in  Chester  county,  in 
the  state,  then  colony,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. His  father,  wno  was  a  res- 
pectable farmer,  was  many  years  a 
.representative  for  the  county  of 
Chester,  in  the  ^neral  assembly,  be- 
fore the  revolution.  His  grandfather, 
.who  was  distinguished  for  his  at- 
tachment to  the  principles  of  liberty, 
.bore  a  captain- s  commission  under 
king  William,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Boyne.  An  thony  Wayne  succeeded 
his  father  as  a  representative  for  the 
eounty  of  Chester,  m  the  year  1773 ; 


and  from  his  first  appearanoe- -ih^ 
publick  life,  distinguished  hinraetf  an  > 
a  firm  and  decided  patriot.  He  op*- 
posed,  with  much  anility,  the  unjust 
demanda  of  the  mother  country,  and 
in  connexion  with  some  genilemen 
of  distinguished  talents^  wav  of  ma- 
terial service  in  prepanng  the  wav 
for  the  firm  and  decisive  part  which 
Pennsylvania  took  in  tne  general 
contest. 

In  1775,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  a  regiment,  which  his 
character  enabled  him  to  raise  in  a 
few  weeks,  in  his  native  county.  In 
the  same  year,  be  was  detached  un- 
der General  Thompson,  into  Canada. 
In  the  defeat  which  followed,  in 
which  General  Thompson  was  made 
a  prisoner.  Colonel  Wayne,  though 
wounded,  displayed  great  gallantry 
and  good  conduct,  in  collecting  and 
bringingoff  the  scattered  and  broken 
bodies  of  troops. 

In  the  campaign  of  1776,  he  served 
under  General  Gates,  at  Ticondcro- 
ga,  and  was  highly  esteemed  by 
that  officer  for  boin  his  bravery  and 
skill  as  an  engineer.  At  the  close 
of  that  campaign  he  was  created  a 
brigadier-general. 

At  the  battle  of  Brandywine,  he 
behaved  with  his  usual  bravery,  and 
for  a  long  time  oppos:ed  the  progress 
of  the  enem]^  at  Chad's  ford.  In  this 
action,  the  inferiority  of  the  Ameri- 
cans in  numbers,  discipline  and  arms, 
fave  them  little  chance  of  success ; 
ut  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  pub- 
lick  mind  was  supposed  to  require  a 
battle  to  be  riskecl ;  the  ground  was^ 
bravely  disputed,  and  the  action  was 
not  considered  as  decisive.  The  spi- 
rits of  the  troops  were  preserved  by 
a  belief  that  the  loss  of  the  enemy 
had  equalled  their  own.  As  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  American  com- 
mander-in-chief to  hazard  another 
action  on  the  first  favourable -oppor- 
tunity that  should  ofiTer.  Greneral 
Wayne  was  detached  witn  his  divi- 
sion, to  harass  the  eneiny  by  every 
means  in  his  power.  The  Britisfe 
troops  were  encamped  at  Tred)»flrin, 
and  General  Wayne  was  stationed 
about  three  miles  in  the  rear  of  their 
left  wing,  near  the  Paoli  tavern,  and 
from  the  precautions  be  had  taken, 
he  constaered  himself  secure;  hot 
about  eleven  o'clock,  on  the  night  of 
the  20th  September,  Major-greneral 
Gray,  having  driven  in  his  picket^ 
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•oddenly  attacked  him  with  fixed 
bayoaeta.  Wajroe  unable  to  with- 
stand the  aoperiour  number  of  hie 
aBsailantSy  was  obliged  to  retreat,  but 
formed  a^ain  at  a  small  distance, 
havini^  toat  about  one  hundred  and 
fifty  killed  and  wounded.  As  blame 
was  attached  by  some  of  the  oAcers 
of  the  armj,  to  General  Wayne,  for 
allowing  himt<elf  to  be  surprised  in 
this  manner,  he  demanded  a  court* 
martial,  which,  after  examining  the 
necessary  evidence,  declared  Uiatbe 
had  done  every  thing  to  be  expected 
from  an  active,  brave,  and  vi^lant 
efAcer ;  and  acquitted  him  wicn  ho< 
nonr. 

A  neat  marble  monument  has 
been  recently  erected  on  the  baule- 
ground,  to  the  memory  of  the  gallant 
men  who  fell  on  the  night  of  the 20th 
September,  1777. 

Shortly  after  wan  foaght  the  bat- 
tle of  Germantown,  in  which  he 
greatly  signalized  himself,  by  his 
spirited  manner  of  leading  hia  men 
into  action.  In  this  action,  he  had 
one  horse  shot  under  him,  and  an- 
other as  he  was  mounting ;  and  at 
the  same  instant,  received  slight 
wounds  in  the  left  foot  and  leit  hand. 

In  all  councils  of  war,  General 
Wayne  was  distingotshed  for  sup- 
porting the  most  energeiick  and  de- 
cisive measures.  In  the  one  previ- 
ous to  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  he 
and  General  Cadwalader  were  the 
only  officers  decidedly  in  favour  of 
attacking  the  British  army.  The 
American  ofRcers  are  said  to  have 
been  influenced  by  the  opinions  of 
the  Europeans.  The  baroo  de  Steu- 
ben, and  generals  Lee  and  Du  Por- 
tail^  whose  military  skill  was- in  high 
ostimatioo,  had  warmly  opposed  an 
engagement  as  too  hazardous.  But 
General  Washington,  whose opimon 
was  in  favour  of  an  engagement, 
made  such  disposition  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  lead  to  it.  In  that 
action,  so  honourable  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms.  General  Wayne  was  con- 
spicuous in  the  ardour  of  his  attack. 
General  Washington,  in  his  letter  to 
congress,  observes,  "  Were  I  to  con- 
clude my  account  of  this  day's 
transactions  without  expressing  my 
oblisntions  to  the  officers  of  the  ar 
my  in  general,  I  should  do  injustice 
to  their  merii,  and  violence  to  my 
own  feelings.  They  seemed  to  vie 
Mh  eac.i  other  in  manifesting  their 


zeal  and  bravery.  The  catalogue  of 
those  who  distinsuiehed  themselvei^ 
is  too  long  to  admn  of  particularia- 
ing  individuals.  I  cannot,  how- 
ever, forbear  mentioning  brifadier- 
ffeneral  Wayne,  whose  good  con- 
duct and  bravery,  throughout  the 
whole  action,  deserves  particular 
commendation." 

In  Jtily,  1779,  the  American^  com- 
mander7in-chieif  having  conceived  a 
design  of  attacking  the  strong  post 
of  8tony  Point,  committed  the 
charge  of  this  enterprise  to  General 
Wayne.  The  garrison  was  compos- 
ed of  six  hundred  men,  principally 
Highlanders,  commanded  by  lieu- 
tenant-coL  Johnson.  Stony  Point  is 
a  considerable  height,  the  base  of 
which,  on  the  one  side,  is  washed  by 
the  Hudson.  rivieF,  and  on  the  otherv 
is  covered  by  s  morass,  over  which 
there  is  bntonecrossinff-plaoe.  Om 
the  top  of  this  hilt  was  the  foit:  for* 
midable  batteries  of  heavy  artillery 
were  planted  on  it,  in  front  of  wbidL 
breast-works  were  advameed^  an^ 
half  way  down  was  a  double  raw  of 
abattis.  The  batteries  comraandod 
the  beach,  and  the  cvoasing  place  of 
the  morass.  Sevsral  vee^a  of  was 
were  also  in  the  river,  whose  guns 
commanded  the  foot  of  the  hili.  At 
noon,  on  the  fifteenth  of  July,  gen^ 
ral  Wayne  marched  from  Sandr 
Beach,  and  arrived  at  eight  o'clock 
in  the  evening,  within  a  mile  and  a 
half  of  the  fort,  where  be  BMde  the 
necessary  dispositioa  for  the  assault. 
After  reconnoitrinff  the  situation  of 
the  enemy,  at  half  past  eleven,  ha 
led  his  troops  with  unloaded  most 
keCis  and  fixed  bayonets,  and  with- 
out firinfr  a  single  gun,  consplelel^ 
carried  the  fort,  and  made  the  mn> 
son,  amoimting  to  fire  hundred  and 
forty  three,  (the  vest  being  killed,) 
prisoners.  In  the  attack,  while  at 
the  head  of  Pebi^ei'a  regiment,  Oe4 
noral  Wayne  received  a  wound  in 
the  head  with  a  musket-ball,  whiehj 
in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  supposing 
mortal,  and  anxious  to  expire  in  the 
lap  of  glory,  he  called  to  his  aids  to 
carry  him  forward,  and  let  hioB  dis 
in  the  fort.  The  resistance,  on  ths 
part  of  the  garrison,  was  very  spint» 
ed.  Out  of  the  forlorn  hope  of  twen^ 
ty  men,  oommanded  by  lieutenant 
Gibbon,  whose  business  it  was  ts 
remove  the  abattis,  seventeen  were 
kilted.    For  ths  brave,  prudent,  and 
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■oldier-Hke  conduct  displayed  in  this 
achievement,  the  conffress  presented 
general  Wayne  a  gold  medal|  emble- 
matick  of  the  action. 

Immediately  after  the  surrender  of 
Stony  Point,  general  Wayne  trans- 
mitted to  the  commander-in-chief^ 
the  following  laconick  letter : 

''Stony  Point,  July  16, 1779. 
"2  6'doci,A.M 
"Dear   General— The   fort    and 
garrison,  with  Colond  Johnson,  are 
ours  i  our  officers  and  men  behaved 
like  men  determined  to  bfi  free. 
"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Amthont  Wayne. 
"Gen.  Washington." 

In  the  campaign  of  1781,  in  which 
Lord  Comwallis  and  a  British  array 
were  obliged  to  surrender  prisoners 
of  war,  he  bore  a  conspicuous  part. 
His  presence  of  mind  never  failed 
him  in  the  most  critical  situations. 
Of  this  he  gave  an  eminent  example 
on. the  James  river.-  Having  been 
deceived,  by  some  false  information, 
into  a  belief  that  the  British  army 
had  passed  the  river,  leaving  but  the 
rear  euard  behind,  be  hastened  to 
attack  the  latter  before  it  should 
also  have  effected  its  passage ;  but 
on  pushing  throuffh  a  morass  and 
wood,  instead  of  the  rear  guard,  ho 
found  the  whole  British  army  drawn 
ap  close  to  him.  His  situation  did 
not  admit  of  a  moment's  delibera- 
tion. Conceiving  the  boklest  to  be 
the  safest  measure,  he  immediately 
led  his  small  detachment,  not  ex- 
eeedtng  eight  hundred  men,  to  the 
charge,  and  altera  short,  bat  very 
amart  and  close  firing,  in  which  he 
lost  one  hundred  and  eighteen  of  his 
men,  ho  socceeded  in  bringing  off 
the  rest  under  cover  of  the  wood. 
Lord  OornwaHis,  suspecting  the  at- 
tack to  be  a  feint,  in  order  to  draw 
him  into  an  ambuscade^  would  not 
permit  bis  troops  to  pursue. 

The  enemsr  having  made  a  consi- 
derable head  m  Georgia,  Wayne  was 
despatched  by  general  Washington 
to  take  command  of  the  forces  in 
that  state,  and,  after  some  sangui- 
aary  engagements,  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing security  and  order.  For 
kis  services  in  that  state,  the  legisla- 
ture presemed  him  wita  a  valuable 
larm. 

On  the  peace,  which  folfc^wed 
shortly  after^  he  retired  to  private 


life;  but  in  1789^  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  Pennsylvania  con- 
vention and  one  of  those  in  favour 
of  the  present  federal  constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

In  the  year  1792,  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  succeed  general  St.  Clair,  who 
had  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army  engaged  against  the -Indians, 
on  our  western  frontier.  Wayne 
formed  an  encampment  at  Pitts^ 
burgh,  and  such  exemplary  disci- 
pline was  introduced  among  the 
new  troops,  that,  on  their  advance 
into .  the  Indian  country,  they  ap- 
peared like  veterans. 

The  Indians  had  collected  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  was  necessary  not 
only  to  rout  them,  but  to  occupy 
their  country  by  a  chain  of  posts, 
that  should,  for  the  future,  check 
their  predatory  incursions.  Pursu- 
ing this  reaular  and  systematick 
mode  of  advance,  the  autumn  of 
1793  found  (General  Wayne  with  faia 
arm)^  at  a  post  in  the  wilderness, 
called  Greensville,  about  six  miles  in 
advance  of  fort  Jefferson,  where  he 
determined  to  encamp  for  the  win- 
ter, in  order  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  opening  the  cam- 
paign to  effect  early  in  the  following 
spring.  After  fortifying  his  camp^ 
he  took  poswssion  of  the  cround  on 
which  the  Ansericans  hacf  been  de- 
feated in  1791,  wliich  he  fortified 
also,  and  called  the  work  fort  Re- 
covery. Here  he  piously  collected, 
and,  with  the  honours  of  war,  inter- 
red the  bones  of  the  unfortunate,  al- 
though gallant  victims  of  the  fourth 
of  November,  1791.  This  situation 
of  the  anny,  menacing  the  Int^ian 
villages,  enectuallv  prevented  any 
attack  on  the  white  settlements. 
The  impossibility  of  procuring  the 
necessary  supplies  preventea  the 
march  or  the  troops  till  (be  summer. 
On  the  eighth  of  August,  the  army 
arrived  at  the  iuTfction  of  the  rivers 
Au  Glaize  and  Miami  of  the  Lakes, 
where  they  erected  works  for  the 
protection  of  the  stores.  About  thir* 
ty  miles  from  this  place,  the  British 
bad  formed  a  poet,  in  the  vieinity  of 
which  the  Indians  had  assembled 
their  whole  force.  On  the  fifteenth 
the  army  again  advanced  down  the 
Miami,  and  on  the  eighteenth  arrived 
at  the  Rapkls.  On  the  following 
day  they  erected  some  works  for  th« 
protection  of  the  baggage.    Tha  » 
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luation  of  the  enemy  was  reconnoi- 
tred, and  they  were  founJ  posted  in 
a  thick  wood,  in  the  rear  of  the  Bri- 
tish fort.  On  the  twentieth  the  ar- 
my advanced  to  the  attack.  The 
Miami  covered  the  right  flank,  and 
on  the  left  were  the  mounted  volun- 
teers, commanded  by  General  Todd. 
After  marching  about  five  miles,  Ma- 
jor Price,  who  led  the  advance,  re- 
ceived so  heavy  a  fire  from  the  In- 
dians, who  were  stationed  behind 
trees,  that  he  was  compelled  to  fall 
back.  The  enemy  had  occupied  a 
wood  in  front  of  the  Britisn  fort, 
which,  from  the  quantity  of  fallen 
timber,  could  not  be  entered  by  the 
horse.  The  legion  was  immediately 
ordered  to  advance  with  trailed  arms, 
and  rouse  them  from  their  covert ; 
the  cavalry  under  Captain  Campbell, 
were  directed  to  pass  between  the 
Indians  and  the  river,  while  the  vo- 
lunteers, led  by  general  Scott,  made 
a  circuit  to  turn  their  flank.    So  ra- 

{lid,  however,  was  the  charge  of  the 
egion,  that  before  the  rest  of  the  ar- 
my could  get  into  action,  the  enemy 
were  completely  routed,  and  driven 
through  tne  woods  for  more  than 
two  miles,  and  the  troops  halted 
within  gun-shot  of  the  British  fort. 
All  the  Indians*  houses  and  corn- 
fields were  destroyed.  In  this  deci- 
sive action,  the  whole  loss  of  Gene- 
ral Wavne's  army,  in  killed  and 
wounded,  amounted  only  to  one 
hundred  and  seven  men.  As  hosti- 
lities continued  on  the  part  of  the  In- 
dians, their  whole  country  was  laid 
waste,  and  forts  established  which 
efl^ectually  prevented  their  return. 

The  success  of  this  engagement 
destroyed  the  enemy's  power ;  and, 
in  the  following  year,  General 
Wayne  concluded  a  definitive  treaty 
of  peace  with  them. 

A  life  of  peril  and  glory  was  ter- 
minated in  December,  1796.  He 
had  shielded  his  country  from  the 
murderous  tomahawk  of  the  sava^. 
He  had  established  her  boundanes. 
He  had  forced  her  enemies  to  sue  for 
her  protection.  He  beheld  her  tri- 
umphant, rich  in  arts,  and  potent  in 
arms.  What  more  could  nis  patri- 
otick  spirit  wish  to  see.  He  died  in  a 
but  at  Presque  Isle,  aged  about  fifl  v- 
one  years,  and  was  buried  on  tne 
•bore  of  Lake  Erie. 

A  few  years  since,  his  bones  were 
•aken  up  by  his  son,  Isaac  Wayne, 


Esq.,  and  entombed  in  his  native 
county;  and  by  direction  of  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  an  elegant  monument 
was  erected.  It  is  to  be  seen  within 
the  cemetery  of  St.  David's  church, 
situated  in  Chester  county.  It  is 
constriicted  of  white  marbl&  of  the 
most  correct  symmetry  and  beauty. 
When  we  reflect  upon  it  we  cannot 
help  thinking  it  a  little  singular,  that 
a  trivial  matter  in  verse  should  give 
a  man  an  epithet  for  life,  and  even 
for  ages:  it  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  a  line  has  given,  or  at  least  per- 
petuated, the  name  of  ^'  Mad  Autho- 
nv,"  for  General  Wayne.  -  This 
playfiil  production,  called  the  Cow 
Chase,  nas  often  been  ouoted,  but 
has  not.  of  late  years,  been  given 
at  length.  It  was  founded  on  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  of  the  American 
army;  to  obtain  cattle  and  forage, 
principally  from  the  tories.  The  in- 
cident is  often  alluded  to  in  the  life 
of  the  gallant  Wayne,  and  is  some- 
times mentioned  in  the  notices  of  the 
unfortunate  Major  Andre.  .  The  fate 
of  this  officer  makes  a  part  of  our  his- 
tory, and  any  thing  connected  with 
him  becomes  interesting.    The  peo- 

Ele  of  the  United  States  have  ever 
een  true  to  his  memory.  As  his 
name  does  not  come  directly  under 
the  plan  of  this  work  I  will  venture, 
in  this  connexion  of  the  life  of 
Wayne,  to  give  what  we  know  of 
him. 

John  Andre,  aid-de-camp  to  sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  adjutant  general 
of  the  British  army  in  tne  revolution- 
ary war,  was  born  in  England  in 
1749.  His  father  was  a  native  of 
Geneva,  and  a  considerable  mer- 
chant in  the  Levant  trade ;  he  died 
in  1769.  Young  Andre  was  destined 
to  mercantile  business,  and  attended 
his  father's  counting  house,  after 
having[  spent  some  years  for  his 
education  at  Genc^va.  He  first  en- 
tered the  army  in  January,  177L  At 
this  time  he  had  a  strong  attachment 
to  Honona  Sneyd,  who  afterwards 
married  Mr.  Edgeworth.  In  1772  he 
visited  the  courts  of  Germany,  and 
returned  to  England  in  1773.  He 
landed  at  Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1774, 
as  lieutenant  of  tne  Royal  English 
Fusileers;  and  soon  proceeded  b^ 
way  of  Boston  to  Canada  to  join  hw 
regiment  In  1775  he  was  taken 
prisoner   by   Montgomery,    at    St. 
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John's;  but  was  afterwards  exchang- 
ed, and  appointed  captain.    In  tlie 
I   Bummer  of  1777  he  waa  appointed 
I   aid  to  Gen.  Grey,  and  was  present 
at  the  engagements  in  New  Jersey 
[  and  Pennsylvania  in  1777  and  1778. 
On  the  return  of  Gen  Grey,  he  was 
appointed  aid  to  Gen.  Clinton.    In 
17a0  he  waa  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
major,  and  made  adjutant  general  of 
the  British  army. 

After  Arnold  nad  intimated  to  the 
British,  in  1760,  his  intention  of  deli- 
vering up  West  Point  to  them.  Major 
Andre  was  selected  as  the  person,  to 
whom  the  maturing  of  Arnold's  trea- 
son and  the  arrangements  for  its 
execution  should  be  committed.  A 
correspondence  was  for  some  time 
carriea  on  between  them  under  a 
mercantile  disguise,  and  the  feigned 
names  of  Gustavus  and  Anderson ; 
and  at  length,  to  facilitate  their  com- 
munications, the  Vulture  sloop  of 
war  moved  up  the  North  River,  and 
took  a  station  convenient  for  the 
purpose,  but  not  so  near  as  to  excite 
suspicion.  An  interview  was  agreed 
on,  and  in  the  night  of  September 
21,  1780,  he  was  taken  in  a  boat, 
which  was  despatched  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  carried  to  the  beach,  with- 
out the  posts  or  both  armies,  under 
a  pass  for  John  Anderson.  He  met 
General  Arnold  at  the  house  of  a 
Mr.  Smith.  While  the  conference 
was  yet  unfinished  daylight  ap- 
pmacned;  and  to  avoid  the  danger 
oi:  discovery,  it  was  proposed  that  ne 
should  remain  concealed  till  the  suc- 
ceeding night.  He  is  understood  to 
have  refused  to  be  carried  within  the 
American  posts,  but  the  promise 
made  him  by  Arnold  to  respect  this 
objection  was  not  observed.  He  was 
carried  within  them  contrary  to  his 
wishes  and  against  his  knowledge. 
He  con tinuea  with  Arnold  the  suc- 
ceeding dav,  and  when  on  the  follow- 
ing night  he  proposed  to  return  to 
the  Vulture,  the  boatman  refused  to 
carry  him,  because  she  had  during 
the  aay  shifted  her  station,  m  conse- 
quence of  a  gim  having  been  moved 
to  the  shore  and  brought  to  bear 
upon  her.  This  embarrassing  cir- 
cumstance reduced  him  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  endeavouring  to  reach 
New  York  by  land.  Yielding  with 
reluctance  to  the  urgent  representa- 
tions of  Arnold,  he  laid  aside  his 
regimentals,  which  he  had  hitherto 


worn  under  a  surtoi  t,  and  put  on  a 
plain  suit  of  clothes ;  and  receiving 
a  pass  from  the  American  gencraL 
authorizing  him,  under  the  feignea 
name  of  John  Anderson,  to  proceed 
on  the  publick  service  to  the  White 
Plains,  or  lower  if  he  thought  proper, 
he  set  out  on  his  return  in  the  even- 
ing of  the  22d,  accompanied  by 
Joshua  Smith,  and  pataea  the  night 
at  Crompona.  The  next  mormng 
he  crossed  the  Hudson  to  King's 
Ferry  on  the  east  side.  A  little  be- 
yond the  Croton,  Smith,  deeming 
nim  safe,  bade  him  adieu.  He  had 
passed  ail  the  guards  and  posts  on 
the  road  without  suspicion,  and  was 
proceeding  to  New  York  m  perfect 
security,  when  September  23d,  one 
of  the  tnrec  militia  men,  who  were 
employed  with  others  in  scouting 
parties  between  the  lines  of  the  two 
armies,  springing  suddenly  from  his 
covert  into  the  road,  seized  the 
reins  of  his  bridle  and  stopped  his 
horse.  Instead  of  producing  his 
pass,  Andre,  with  a  want  of  self- 
possession,  which  can  be  attributed 
only  to  a  kind  providence,  asked  the 
man  hastily  wnere  he  belongc^d,  and 
being  answered,  "  to  below,"  replied 
immediately,  "and  so  do  I.'*  He 
then  declared  himself  to  be  a  British 
officer,  on  urgent  business,  and  beg- 

fed  that  he  might  not  be  detain^, 
'he  other  two  militia  men  coming 
up  at  this  moment,  he  discovered  his 
mistake;  but  it  was  too  late  to 
repair  it.  He  offered  them  his  purse 
and  a  valuable  watch,  to  which  he 
added  the  most  tempting  promises 
of  ample  reward  and  permanent  pro- 
vision from  the  government,  if  the^ 
would  permit  him  to  escape ;  but  hia 
offers  were  rejected  without  hesita- 
tion. 

The  militia  men,  whose  nan»os 
were  John  Paulding,  David  Wil- 
liams, and  Isaac  Van  Wart,  proceeded 
to  search  him.  They  founa  conceal- 
ed in  his  boots  exact  returns,  in  Ar- 
nold's handwriting,  of  the  state  of 
the  forces,  ordnance,  and  defences 
at  West  Point  and  its  dependencies, 
critical  remarks  on  the  works,  ana 
an  estimate  of  the  men  ordinarily 
employed  in  them,  with  other  inter- 
estmg  papers.  Andre  was  carried 
before  Lieut.  Col.  Jomrpon,  the  offi- 
cer commanding  the  scouting  parties 
on  the  lines,  aid  regatdless  of  \>n  <- 
selfj  and  only  anxious  for  the  safety 
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of  Arnold,  he  still  maintained  the 
character  which  he  bad  assomedt 
and  requested  Jameson  to  inform  his 
eominanding  officer,  that  Anderson 
was  taken.  A  letter  was  accordin|rly 
sent  to  Arnold,  and  the  traitor,  thus 
becoming  acquainted  with  his  dan- 
ger, escaped.  The  narrative  of  the 
bearer  of  this  letter,  Mr.  SolonK>n 
Allen,  18  given  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life :  it  differs  in  several  respects  from 
tba  account  of  the  affair  in  the  En- 
cyclopsdia  Americana,  and  throws 
light  upon  circumstances  which  have 
been  heretofore  obscure. 

A  board  of  general  officers,  of 
which  Major  (^neral  Greene  was 
president,  and  the  two  foreign  gene- 
rals, Lafayette  and  Steuben,  were 
members,  was  called  to  report  a 
precise  state  of  the  case  of  Andre^ 
who  had  acknowledged  himself  ad- 
jutant general  of  the  British  army, 
and  to  determine  in  what  character 
he  was  to  be  considered,  and  to  what 
punishment  he  was  liable.  He  re- 
ceived from  the  board  everv  mark  of 
indulgent  attention ;  ana  from  a 
sense  of  justice,  aa  well  aa  of  deli- 
cacy^ he  was  informed  on  the  first 
openmg  of  the  examination,  that  he 
was  at  perfect  libertv  not  to  answer 
any  interrogatory  which  might  em- 
barrass his  own  feelings.  But  he 
disdained  every  evasion,  and  frank iv 
acknowledged  every  thing  which 
waa  material  to  his  condemnation. 

"  I  came,"  said  he,  "  to  hold  a 
communication  with  a  general  officer 
of  the  American  army,  by  the  order 
of  my  own  commander.  I  entered 
the  American  lines  by  an  unques- 
tionable authority:  when  I  passed 
from  them  it  was  by  the  same  autho- 
rity. I  used  no  deception.  I  had 
heard  that  a  provincial  officer  had 
repented  of  the  course  he  had  taken, 
and  that  he  avowed,  that  he  never 
meant  to  go  so  far  as  he  had  gone  in 
resisting  the  authority  of  his  king. 
The  BrUish  commander  waa  willing 
to  extend  to  him  the  king's  clemen- 
cy; yea,  his  bounty,  in  hopes  to 
allure  others  to  do  the  same.  I  made 
no  plans;  I  examined  no  works; — I 
only  received  his  communications, 
and  waa  on  my  way  to  return  to  the 
army,  and  to  make  known  all  I 
had  learned  from  a  general  officer 
in  your  camp.  Is  this  the  office  of  a 
spy  1  I  never  should  have  acted  in 
wat  light,  and  what  I  have  done  is 


not  in  the  nature  of  a  spy.  I  have 
noted  neither  your  strength,  or  na- 
kedness. If  there  be  wrong  in  the 
transaction,  is  it  mine  I 

"  The  office  of  a  spy,  a  soldier 
has  a  right  to  refuse;  but  to  carry 
and  fetch  communications  with  an 
other  army,  I  never  heard  was 
crim'nal.  The  circumstances  which 
followed  after  my  interview  with 
General  Arnold,  were  not  in  my 
power  to  control.  He  alone  had 
the  management  of  them. 

"  It  is  said  that  1  rode  in  disguise. 
I  rode  for  security,  incog,  as  far  aa  I 
was  able,  but  other  than  criminal 
deeds  induce  one  to  do  this.  I  was 
not  bound  to  wear  my  uniform  any 
longer  than  it  was  expedient  or  poli- 
tick. I  scorn  the  name  of  a  spy; 
brand  my  offence  with  some  other 
title,  if  it  change  not  the  punish- 
ment, 1  beseech  you.  It  is  not  death 
I  fiear.  I  am  buoyed  above  it  by  a 
consciousness  of  having  intended  to 
discharge  my  duty  in  an  honourable 
manner. 

"  Plans,  it  is  said,  were  found  with 
me.  This  is  true ;  but  they  were  not 
mine;  yet  I  must  tell  you,  honestly, 
that  they  would  have  been  commu- 
nicated if  I  had  not  been  taken. 
They  were  sent  by  General  Arnold 
to  the  British  commander,  and  I 
should  have  delivered  them.  From 
the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  spurn  the 
thought  of  attempting  to  screen  my- 
self by  criminating  another;  but  aa 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  truth  shall 
be  told,  whoever  suffers.  It  was  the 
allegiance  of  General  Arnold  that  I 
came  out  to  secura  It  waa  fair  to 
presume  that  many  a  brave  officer 
would  be  glad,  at  this  time,  to  have 
been  able  to  retrace  his  steps;  a: 
least  we  have  been  so  informed. 
Shall  I,  who  came  out  to  negotiate 
this  allegiance  only,  be  treated  aa 
one  who  came  to  spy  out  the  weak- 
ness of  a  camp?  If  these  actions 
are  alike  I  have  to  learn  my  moral 
code  anew. 

"  Gentlemen  officers,  be  it  under- 
stood that  I  am  no  supplicant  for 
mercy ;  that  I  ask  only  from  Omni- 
potence, not  from  human  beines. 
Justice  is  all  I  claim ;  that  justice 
which  is  neither  swayed  by  prejudice 
nor  distorted  by  passion;  but  that 
which  flows  from  honourable  minds, 
directed  by  virtuous  determinations. 
I  hear,  gentlemen,  that  my  eaae  ia 
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likened  to  that  of  Captain  Hale,  in 
1776.  I  have  heard  of  him  and  his 
misfortunes.  I  wish  that  in  all  that 
dignifies  man,  that  adorns  and  ele- 
vates human  nature,  that  I  could  be 
named  with  that  accomplished  but 
unfortunate  officer.  His  fate  was 
wayward  and  untimely;  he  was  cut 
ofi'yet  younger  than  I  now  am.  But 
ours  are  not  parallel  cases.  He  went 
out  knowing  that  he  was  assuming 
the  character  of  a  spy ;  he  took  all  its 
liabilities  on  his  head,  at  the  request 
of  his  great  commander.  He  was 
ready  to  meet  what  he  assumed,  and 
all  its  consequences.  His  death  the 
law  of  nations  sanctioned.  It  may 
be  complimentary  to  compare  me 
with  him,  still  it  would  be  unjust. 
He  took  his  life  in  his  hand  when  he 
assumed  the  character  and  the  dis- 
guise. I  assumed  no  disguise,  nor 
took  upon  myself  any  other  charac- 
ter than  that  of  a  British  officer,  who 
had  business  to  transact  with  an 
American  officer. 

"  In  fine,  I  ask  not  even  for  jus- 
tice; if  you  want  a  victim  to  the 
manes  of  those  fallen  untimely,  I 
may  as  well  be  that  victim  as  an- 
other. I  have  in  the  most  undis- 
guised manner  given  you  every  fact 
in  the  case.  I  rely  only  on  the  pro- 
per construction  of  these  facts.  Let 
me  be  called  any  thing  but  a  spy.  I 
am  not  a  spy  ;  I  have  examined  no- 
thing— learned  nothing — communi- 
cated nothing  but  my  detention  to 
Arnold,  that  lie  might  escape,  if  he 
thought  proper  so  to  do.  Tnis  was, 
as  I  conceived,  my  duty.  I  hope  the 
gallant  officer,  who  was  then  unsus- 
picious of  his  general,  will  not  be 
condemned  for  tne  military  errour  he 
committed. 

*'  I  further  state  that  Smith,  who 
was  the  medium  of  communication, 
did  not  know  any  part  of  our  con- 
ference, except  that  there  was  some 
necessity  for  secrecy.  He  was  coun- 
sel in  various  matters  for  General 
Arnold,  and  from  all  the  intercourse 
I  had  with  him,— and  it  was  Smith 
who  lent  me  this  dress-coat  of  crim- 
son, on  being  told  by  General  Ar- 
nold that  my  business  was  of  that 
private  nature  that  I  did  not  wish  to 
he  known  by  English  or  Americans, 
^-1  do  not  believe  that  he  had  even 
a  suspicion  of  mv  errand.     On  me 

four  wrath  should  fall  if  on  any  on/, 
know  your  aiTau-s  look  gloomy, 


but  that  is  no  reason  why  I  thoiild 
be  sacrificed.  My  death  can  do  your 
cause  no  good.  Millions  of  friends 
to  your  struggle  in  England  yoo  will 
lose  if  you  condemn  me.  I  say  not 
this  by  way  of  threat,  for  I  know 
brave  men  are  not  awed  by  them; 
nor  will  brave  men  be  vindictive  be- 
cause they  are  desponding.  I  should 
not  have  said  a  word  had  it  not  been 
for  the  opinion  of  others  which  I  am 
bound  to  respect. 

"  I  have  done. .  The  sentence  you 
this  day  pronounce  will  go  down  to 
posterity  with  exceeding  £reat  dis- 
tinctness, on  the  pace  of  history ; 
and  if  humanity  ana  honour  mark 
this  dav's  decision,  vour  names,  each 
and  all  of  you,  will  be  remembered 
by  both  nations  when  they  have 
grown  greater  and  more  powerful 
than  they  now  are;  but  if  misfortune 
befalls  me,  I  shall,  in  time,  have  all 
due  honours  paid  to  my  memory. 
The  martyr  is  kept  in  remembrance 
when  the  tribunal  that :  condemned 
him  is  forgotten.  I.  trust  this  ho- 
nourable court  will  believe  me  when 
I  say,  that  what  1  have  spoken 
comes  from  no  idle  fears  of  a  coward. 
I  have  done." 

The  court  deliberated  long,  and  at 
last  came  to  the  decision,  that  Major 
Andre  vas  a  «py,  and  ought  to  suffer 
death.  He  was  calm  as  a  philoso- 
pher when  the  award  of  the  court 
was  read. 

The  morning  of  the  2d  of  October, 
1780,  dawned  upon  the  American 
army.  This  time  was. fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  prisoner.  It  was 
some  distance  from  the  prison  to  the 
place  of  execution,  and  this  the  pri- 
soner desired  to  walk.  Tliere  nad 
been  some  fog  during  the  night, 
which  was  now  settling  about  tho 
surrounding  mountains.  Some  of 
the  leaves  had  begun  to  wear  an  au- 
tumnal appearance.  The  army  was 
drawn  out  to  witness  the  sad  spec- 
tacle. He  passed  through  files  of 
soldiers,  on  whose  pale  faces  sat  the 
utmost  melancholy,  bowing  to  every 
one  he  knew. 

As  the  priponer  came  within  sight 
of  the  gallows,  he  turned  to  the  offi- 
cers who  were  with  him,  and. said, 
'*  Could  not  this  have  been  other- 
wise?" He  was  answered,  no. 
"  Well,  then,"  said  he,  "  it  is  only 
one  pang.  I  am  reconciled  to  my 
death,  but  not  to  tho  manner  of  it 
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Soldiers,  bear  witness  that  I  die  like 
a  brave  man."  His  manly  air^his 
cheek,  fresh  as  from  morning  exer- 
cise—his nerves  firm  as  ever  were  in 
a  human  frame — his  softened  tone  of 
Yoice  —  his  sweet  smile,  —  were  all 
witnessed  by  the  spectators ;  and  as 
he  was  launched .  into  eternity,  a 
ffroan  involuntarily  burst  from  the 
bottom  of  every  bosom. 

The  gre'atiest  exertions  were  made 
by  SirTHtinry  Clinton,  to  whom 
Andre  was  particularly  dear,  to  res- 
cue him  from  his  fate.  It  was  first 
represented,'  that  he  came  on  shore 
under  the  sanction  of  a  flag;  but 
Washington  returned  an  answer  to 
Clinton,  in  which  he  stated,  that 
Andre  bad  •  himself  disclaimed  the 
pretext.  An  interview  was  next  pro- 
posed between  ■  Lieut*  Gen.  Robert- 
son and  General  Gieene;  but  no 
facts^  which  <  had  not  before  been 
considered,'  were  made  known.  When 
every  other  exertion* failed,  a  letter 
from  Arnold,  filled  with  threats,  was 
presented.  > 

The  sympathy  excited  among  the 
American*' officers  by  his  fate,  was 
as  universal  as  it  is  unusual  on  such 
occasions  ;  "and  proclaims  the  merit 
of  him  who  suffered  and  the  human- 
ity of  those  who  inflicted  the  punish- 
ment. In  1821  the  bones  of  Andre 
were  dug  up  and  carried  to  his  native 
land  by  royal  mandate. 

The  following  poem  from  the  pen 
of  Andre,"  was  furnished  me  from  the 
collection  of  that  veteran  officer,  and 
profound  statesman.  Colonel  Burr, 
whose  library  will,  hereafter,  furnish 
materials  for  the  historian  of  the  re- 
Yolutionary  war ;  and  if  aided  by  his 
copious  reminiscences,  the  assistance 
will  •  be  invaluable ;  •  for  no  man  ever 

Eossessed  a  clearer  head  or  a  stouter 
eart.  '  We  have  had  much  of  preju- 
dice and  partiality ;'  it  is  time  to  get 
at  the  truth.  The  satire  of  this  poem 
is  now  ■  harmless ;— the  writer,  and 
his  subject  are  no  more.  .  He' swept 
about  him  with  a  free,  careless,  and 
an  unjust  hand,  but  all  wish  to  know 
by  wtiat  machinery  the  mighty 
struggle  was  managed,  and  every 
scrap  :that  was  written,  and  every 
thing  said  or  done  in  that  time,'shoula 
be  recorded. '  It  is  a  relick  of  the  re- 
TolutiiDn,'and  that  is  a  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  its  preservation. 


THE   COW    CHAC  E. 

CANTO  L 

To  drive  tbe  Klne  one  siimmer'fl  mom, 

The  Tanner  look  his  way, 
The  calf  ahall  nie  that  is  unborn 

The  Jombllng  of  th  tt  day. 

And  Wayne  descending  Steers  shall  know 

And  taantingW  deride, 
And  call  to  mind  in  ev'rV  Low 

The  uinning  of  his  hiae. 

Yet  Bergen  Cowa  still  mnninate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
Wliat  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  all. 
For  many  Heroes  bold  and  brave 

From  New- Bridge  and  Tapaan, 
And  those  that  drink  Passaick's  wave, 

And  those  that  eat  Soupaan. 
And  Sons  of  distant  Delaware 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  Maior  Lee  with  Horses  rare 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 
All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  they  came^ 

What  hero  could  reruse  1 
To  tread  the  rugged  j>  ith  to  fame, 

Who  had  a  pair  oi  shoes. 

At  six  the  Host  with  sweating  buff; 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  Pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thought  he'd  tims 
enough. 

Thus  speechified  the  whole. 

0  re  whom  glonr  doth  unite 
Who  Freeaom^s  cause  esponse^ 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doom'd  to  fight 
Or  that  to  drive  the  Cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come, 
Hear,  Soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say, 

And  take  a  pint  of  Rum. 
Intemp'rate  valour  then  will  stringy        ' 

Each  nervous  arm  the  better, 
So  all  the  land  shall  10  sing 

And  read  iho  Gen'ral's  letter. 
Know  that  some  paltry  Refugees, 

Whom  Pre  a  mind  to  fight. 
Are  playing  H— 1  amongst  the  trees^ 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  Fort  and  Bhck  Houses  weHl  level, 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter, 
We'll  drive  the  Scoundrels  to  the  Devil, 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th'  attack, 
Whilst  you  arc  all  at  blows, 

From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Tbiack 

Will  drive  away  tlie  Cows. 
For  well  7on  know  the  latter  Is 

The  serious  operation. 
And  fighting  with  the  Refugees 

Is  only  demonstration. 

His  daring  words  from  all  the  crowd. 
Such  great  applause  did  sain, 

That  every  man  declar'd  aloud 
For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  Rum  once  mors 
They  took  a  heady  Jill, 
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When  one  and  all  tUey  loudly  swore, 

TheyM  Agtil  o^n  the  Hill. 
Bat  here the  Muae  hns  not  a  ■train 

Befitting  such  ercaj  deeds, 
Huna  they  cried,  htissi  for  Wayne, 

And  shouUiig did  their  Needs. 

End  ^  Canto  the  ItL 

CANTO  II. 

Kbab  hit  meridian  pomp,  the  Pan 

Had  joumcy'd  from  the  hor'son, 
Wlien  fleree  the  dusky  Tribe  mov  d  on, 

Of  Heroes  draniK  as  poison. 
Theaoooda  oonfus'd  of  boasUng  Oaths, 

Re-echoed  thro'  the  Wood, 
Some  vow'd    to  sleep  in  dead    Men's 
Clothes 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 
At  Irvine's  Nod  'twas  fie  to  see, 

The  left  prepare  to  flgbt. 
The  while  the  Drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  oiTypon  the  Right 

Which  Irvine  'twas,  Faroe  don't  relate 

Nor  can  the  Mu«»e  assist  her, 
Wlicther  twas  he  that  cocks  a  Bat 

Or  he  tlwt  gives  a  Glister. 

For  grcatlv  one  was  signalis'd, 

Tlwt  fought  at  ChesUiut-Hill, 
And  Cannda  imroortaliz'd, 

T^ie  Vender  of  the  Fill. 

Yet  the  Attendance  upon  Proctor, 

They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 
For  there  was  Business  for  the  Doctor, 

And  hats  to  be  disposed  of. 
Let  none  nncandidly  Infer, 

Tljat  Stirling  wanted  8pank, 
The  aelf-roadc  Peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  Peer  wus  drunk. 
But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson's  Banks, 

Where  stood  the  modest  Train, 
With  Purpose  firm,  tlio'  slender  Ranka, 

Nor  carM  a  Pin  for  Wayne. 
For  them  the  unrelenting  Hand 

Of  rebel  Fury  drove, 
And  tore  from  ev'ry  genial  Band, 

Of  Friendship  and  of  Love. 

And  some  within  a  Dungeon*!  Gloom, 

By  mock  Tribunals  laid, 
Baa  waited  long  a  cruel  Doom, 

Impending  o'er  their  Heads. 

Here  one  bevrada  a  Brotlier's  Fate, 

There  one  a  Sire  demands, 
Cut  oflT,  alas!  before  their  wte. 

By  ignominious  Hand. 

And  silver'd  Grandsires  here  appeared 

In  deep  Distress  serene, 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared. 

The  better  Days  they'd  seen. 
Oh  cun'd  Rebellion  these  are  thine, 

Thine  are  tliese  Toles  of  Woe, 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  t<hrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow) 

And  now  the  Foe  begun  to  lead 

Mis  Forces  to  tli'  Auack : 
Bills  whistling  unto  Balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  nock-Hou«e  crack. 


xNo  shot  couki  pjiaa,  if  you  wiU  tak 

The  Gen'nU's  word  for  true ; 
But  'tis  a  d ble  MisUke, 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  thro*. 
The  firmer  as  the  Rebels  prea'd, 

Tlie  loyal  Heroes  Bland; 
Virtue  had  nenr'd  each  hone 

And  Industry  each  Hand. 
"In*  Valour's  Phrensy,  Hamilton, 

"Rode  Kke  a  soldier  blf, 
"And  Secreury  Harrison, 

"  With  Pto  stuck  In  bis  Wlf." 
"  Bnt  least  their  ChieOain  Waabingtaa, 

"i$honld  mourn  them  In  the  Mnmpa,* 
"  The  Fate  of  Withrington  to  shun, 

"They  fought  behind  the  stompa." 
But  ah,  ThadseuB  Poaaet,  why 

Ktiould  ihv  Poor  Soul  elope, 
And  wliy  sfionld  Titus  Hooper  die, 

Ah  die— without  A  Ropet 
Apostate  Mnrphy,  thou  to  whom 

Tair  «h«»la  ne'er  was  cruel, 
In  Death  ahafthearhtr  moura  thy  Dson^ 

Avich  wou'd  yoodic  my  Jewell 
Thee  Nathan  Pnmpkln,  1  lamra^ 

Of  melancholy  CW, 
The  Orfv  Goose  stolen  as  he  went, 

In  Ilia  Heart's  Blood  waa  wet 
Now  as  the  Fight  was  further  foagM, 

And  Balla  bcjpm  to  thicken. 
The  Fray  assum'd  the  Gen'rvll  tboqClA, 

Tlie  Colour  of  a  licking. 
Yet  undismay'd  the  Chiefs  Command, 

And  to  redeem  the  Day, 
Cry,  8ou)iBaa  cuarcb!  they  he8r,th«f 
stand. 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

End^CamnOt  lU 
CANTO  IlL 
Not  all  delights  the  bloody  spear, 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 
There  are,  I'm  sure,  wlio'd  like  to  hear 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 
The  Chief  whom  we  beheM  of  late^ 

Near  Srhralenberg  haranfftfing. 
At  Yan  Van  Poop,  unonnaeioua  sat 

Of  Irving's  hearty  banging. 

>Vhil«t  vAliant  Lee,  with  conru«  ^04 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  chQd, 

WlM)  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cows. 
But  Wayne,  of  sympatlitsing  heart. 

Required  a  relief, 
Not  oil  the  blessings  could  Impart 

Of  battle  or  of  beef. 
For  now  a  piry  to  female  ehanns^ 

His  smil  took  more  delight  In 
A  lovely;  Hamadryad'a  arma, 

Than  cow  driving  or  figbtliig: 
A  nymph,  the  Refogeei  had  drove 

Far  m>m  her  native  tree^ 

•  Vide  Leo's  IViaL 

t"A  (ti«>rd«>r  prevalent  ta  Ika  Rcbrl  Liaai; 
"  The  merit  of  Utesa  Lias*,  whieli  ta  Jhi*! 
"  le»  very  freatt  canonlf  hf  fell  brtM 
"  Connoidiienrt  coQver«nl  in  ancient  SBeg." 

:  A  Deit7  of  the  woods. 
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inrt  happeo'd  to  be  on  the  move^ 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 
She  in  mad  Anthony'^  fierce  eye 


The  Hero  saw  portray'U, 
Lnd  all  in  tears  she  took  him  br 
— The  bridle  of  hie  Jade. 


Hear,  said  the  Nymph,  O  great  Com- 
mander I 

No  human  lamentations ; 
The  trees  you  see  them  cnlltng  yonder, 

Are  all  my  near  relations. 

And  1,  forlorn  !  implore  thine  aid, 

To  free  the  sacred  grove ; 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  love. 
fiaw  aoroe,  to  prove  she  was  a  GMdess  I 

eaid  tills  encnantiog  fair 
Ilaa  late  retired  from  tlie  Bodiw,* 

In  all  tiie  pomp  of  War. 

That  drume  and  merry  fifes  had  ploy'd 

To  lK>nuur  l»er  retreat, 
And  Cunningham  himself  convey'd 

The  Lady  thro'  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  sway'd, 

To  no  enquiry  stoops, 
Bnt  lakes  tlie  lair  afilicted  maid 

Right  into  Van  Van  Poop's. 
So  Roman  Anthony,  they  say, 

Diagrac'd  th'  imperial  banner, 
And  tor  a  gvpsy  lok«  a  day, 

Like  Antoony  the  Tanner. 

The  Hamadryad  had  but  half 
Receiv'd  redress  from  Wayne, 

When  drums  and  colours,  cow  and  calf, 
Came  down  thero.id  amain. 

All  in  a  cloud  of  dust  were  seen 

The  sheen,  the  horse,  the  goat, 
The  gentle  neifer,  ass  obscene, 

Tlie  Yearling  and  the  shoat 
And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Belcathcred  on  each  side, 
T<ike  Pegasus,  the  horse  tliati 

And  other  poets  ride. 
Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  mignty  I^e  behind, 
And  drove  tite  terror-smitten  eows, 

like  chafi*  before  the  wind. 
But  sudden  see  tlie  woods  above 

Poor  down  another  corpse 
All  heltcr  skelter  in  a  drov^ 

Like  that  I  sung  before. 

Irving  and  terror  in  the  van, 

Ccme  dying  all  abroad, 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse  and  nan 

Ran  tumbling  to  the  road. 

Ftill  as  he  fied,  'twas  Irring's  cry, 

And  his  example  too, 
"Run  on,  my  merry  men  all— For  why  T" 

tThe  slioi  wiU  not  go  thro'. 

*A  cant  appellation  fivea  amonnt  the  sol- 
diery to  tlie  corps  that  lias  tlie  tioooar  to 
guard  liiR  MaifMiy'*  person. 

t  Piva  Refugoes  (His  trae)  wars  (bancl 

StiflTon  the  block  huuae  floor, 
But  then  'tis  tliooglit  the  shot  went  rcMind, 

Aad  in  at  Uie  back  door. 


As  when  two  kennels  in  tlM  stres^ 

Swell'd  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet, 

And  seek  Uie  neighbouring  drain  ;' 

So  met  these  dung-bom  tribes  in  one^ 

As  swift  in  their  career, 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on,— 

But  all  the  cows  got  clear. 
Poor  iiorson  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder, 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  moum'd  to  Wayne  the  laek  of  ptaa* 
der. 

For  tliem  to  steal  again. 
For  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 

Toshare  with  each  comntander. 
As  he  had  done  at  Btaten  Island 

With  froet-bit  Alexander. 
In  his  dismay  tlie  frantic  priest 

Began  to  grow  proptietic. 
You  had  swore,  tosee  his  lah'ring  breos^ 

Ue'^d  taken  an  emetic 
I  view  a  future  day,  said  he, 

Brigliter  t^ian  diis  day  dark  is, 
And  you  shall  see  wlnt  vou  shall  sec^ 

Ha !  ha !  one  pretty  Marquis ; 
And  he  sliall  come  to  Paulee-Hook, 

And  great  acliievemcnts  think  on, 
And  moke  a  bow  and  take  a  look. 

Like  t$atan  over  Lincoln. 
And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  ptory 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper. 
Tliis  solemn  prophecy,  ofcoonM^ 

Gave  nil  much  consohition. 
Except  to  Wayne,  wlio  lost  his  hons 

Upon  the  great  occasion. 
His  horse  that  carrieil  nA  his  proc 

His  military  speeclies. 
His  com-stulk  wltisky  for  his  gro|^ 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  breeobes. 
And  now  I've  rlo8P>d  my  epic  strain, 

1  tremble  as  I  sliow  it. 
Lest  this  some  warrio-<l rover,  Wayne, 

Slioakl  ever  catch  the  poet 

COL.  MARINUS  WILLETT 
was  born  on  the  31st  July  (O.  S.) 
1740,  at  Jamaica,  Long  Island,  the 
youngest  of  six  eons  of  Edward  Wil- 
lett,  a  respectable  farmer  in  Queens 
county. 

When  young  Willett  was  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  witnessed 
the  lawless  conduct  of  some  press- 
gangs  in  seizing  several  American 
citizens,  and  taking  them  on  board 
of  flome  British  ships  tlien  Iving  in 
the  harbour  of  New  York,  'f  he  oc- 
corrence  made  a  vivid  impression  on 
his  youthful  mind,  and  prepared  him 
lo  lend  a  zealous  support  to  any 
movements  which  promised  to  re- 
lieve  the  colonists  from  similar  oot- 
raees. 

Within  a  short  time  afterwardl^ 
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the  preparations  made  in  the  colo- 
nies, for  the  conquest  of  Canada,  ex- 
citea  his  military  enthusiasm,  and 
haTins  obtained  a  commission  as 
second  lieutenant  in  a  colonial  regi- 
ment, commanded  by  Colonel  De- 
lancy,  in  1758,  he  joined  the  armv 
under  (General  Abercrombie,  whicn 
was  destined  against  Ticonderoga, 
and  CroH'n  Point.  This  expedition 
was  rendered  abortive  by  the  skill 
of  Montcalm,  who  repulsed  their  at- 
tack upon  Ticonderoga,  killing  and 
wounainjSf  nearly  two  thousand  of 
the  British  and  provincial  troops. 
To  repair  the  disgrace' of  this  bloody 
repulse,  "  General  Abercrombie  de- 
tached Colonel  Bradstrcet,  with 
3,000  men,  against  Fort  Frontenac, 
(now  Kingston.) 

Lieutenant  Willett,  who  had  be- 
haved with  great  coolness  and  cou- 
rage in  the  assault  upon  Ticondero- 
ga,  was  detailed  on  tnis  expedition. 
!olonel  Bradstreet  succeeded  in  re- 
ducing the  fort,  but  the  men  and  of- 
ficers under  his  command  were  ex- 
posed to  severe  fatigue,  in  marching 
through  the  wilderness,  and  convey- 
ing; their  baggage,  ammunition,  and 
artillery,- from  Fort  Stanwix,  where 
the  troops  assembled,  to  move  di- 
rectly upon  Frontenac.  Six  davs 
were  consumed  in  moving  from  tne 
head  of -Wood  Creek  to  Oswego, 
from  which  place  they  were  trans- 
ported in'  light  craft  to  the  place  of 
their  destination.  Fort  Frontenac 
was  destroyed  after  its  surrender, 
August  27,  and  the  troops  were  sub- 
jectod  to  still  greater  fatigue  in  re- 
turning, being  obliged  to  carry  with 
them  toe  valuable  articles  captured 
in  the  fort.  >  From  ( this  exposure, 
one  halfof  the  detachment  were  ren- 
dered unfit  for  duty  upon  arriving  at 
Fort  Stanwix,  and  Lieut.  Willett  was 
confined  there  until  the  end  of  the 
campaign.  The  feeble  state  of  his 
health  in  conseouence  of  this  expedi- 
tion, prevented  him .  from  serving 
again  during  the  French  war;  but 
this  early  initiation  into  the  mode  of 
warfare  in  a  new  country,  was  of 
great  advantage  to  him  in  a  subse- 
quent part  of  his  career.  -  Within  a 
few  years  after  the  termination  of 
the  French  war,  the  British  govern- 
ment commenced  that  course  of  ag- 
gressions upon  the  rights  of  the  co- 
lonies,  which  finallyied  to  open  re- 
Mtance.     In   resolving  upon  this 


step,  the  American  patriots  ward 
sensible  of  the  entire  want  of  prepa> 
ration  throughout  the  colonies,  to 
carry  on  a  war,  and  it  was  an  object 
of  some  importance  to  prevent  the 
removal  of  those  arms  and  military 
munitions  that  belonged  to  the  royal 

government.  When  the  news  of  ihe 
attle  of  Lexington  flew  through  the 
countrjr,  the  whigsin  the  seaports  of 
the  middle  and  southern  states, 
formed  themselves  in  juxta-poaition 
with  the  royal  troops,  and  those  pro- 
vincial authorities  that  were  still  re- 
luctant'to  abandon  the  connexion 
with  Great  Britain.  In  some  of  these 
places,  the  tories  formed  a  strong 
party,  and  they  were  in  some  mea- 
sure countenanced  by  a  larger  nnra- 
ber  of  respectable  citizens,  who  still 
hesitated  to  take  any  irrevocable 
steps. 

ouch  was  peculiarly  the  state  of 
things  in  the  citv  of  New  York,  and 
when  the  British  troops  which  gar- 
risoned the  city,  were  ordered  idter 
the  battle  of  Lexington  to  join  the 
army  in  Boston,  with  the  view  of 
preventing  bloodshed,  it  was  agreed 
to  permit  them  to  embark  with  their 
arms  and  accoutrements. 

Mr.  Willett  was  opposed  to  this 
agreement,  and  wished  to  detain  the 
troops  as  prisoners.  He  was  how* 
ever,  overruled  in  this,  and  the  troops 
were  suffered  to  depart  without  mo- 
lestation. [  The  British  commander, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  arms  of 
the  soldiers,  undertook  to  carry  oil 
with  him  several  chests  of  spare 
arms  belonging  to  the  regiment. 
Willett,  aid^  by  several  zealous 
whigs.  determinea  to  prevent  it,  and 
accordingly,  when  the  regiment  was 
on  its  line  of  march  to  the  place  of 
embarkation,  Lieut.  Willett  arrested 
the  bagffage  carts  which  were  in 
front  of  the  column,  and  by  his 
prompt  and  energetick  coarse,  al- 
though opposed  by  the  Mayor,  and 
several  influential  whigs,  finally  sac- 
ceeded  in  taking  possession  of  the 
carts  containinfi^  the  spare  arms; 
which  were  used  in  arming  the  first 
resnment  raised  by  the  state  of  New 
y6rk. 

The  war  bad  now  commenced, 
and  three  regiments  being  raised  br 
New  York,  Lieijt.  Willett  enterea 
the  one  commanded  by  Colonel  Me- 
Dougall,  in  which  he  was  made  sec- 
ond captain.    He  was  appointed  on 
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tfki  28t)i  of  June,  1775,  and  on  the 
6Ui  of  August  he  embaifced  for  Al- 
bany, to  join  the  expedition  under 
Oen.  Montgomery,  destined  against 
the  British  forts  on  Lakes  Craorge 
and  Champlain.  After  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  places,  Captain  WiUett 
was  ordered  to  take  command  of  St 
Joiu's,  which  post  he  held  until 
Januanr,  1776,  when  the  term  for 
which  nismen  had  enlisted  expiring, 
be  was  relieved  and  returned  nome. 
The  war  now  having  assumed  a 
threatening  aspect,  the  army  was 
put  upon  a  different  fbotinjif.  Of  the 
new  regiments  to  be  raised.  New 
York  was  to  furnish  four,  and  of  the 
third  of  theses  Captain  Willett  was 
appointed  Lieut.  ColoneL  At  the 
opening  of  the  campai|s:n  in  1777. 
CoL  WiUett  was  placed  m  oommana 
of  Fort  Constitution,  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  18th  of  May,  when 
ha  was  ordered  to  repair  to  Fort 
Stanwix.  Upon  his  arrival  at  this 
place  on  the  29th  of  May,  he  found 
the  fort  in  an  untenable  condition, 
and  an  incompetent  engineer  em- 
ployM  in  repainng  the  works.  His 
incompetency  was  soon  discovered, 
and  upon  the  suggestion  of  Colonel 
Willett,  Colonel  Gandevoort,  the 
chief  in  command,  ordered  bim  to 
be  arrested,  and  sent  to  head  quar- 
ters. In  the  mean  time,  dangers  be- 
jfan  to  thicken  around  the  garrison. 
Indians  were  discovered  prowling 
about  the  fort,  and  several  persons, 
who  ventured  beyond  the  protection 
of  the  works,  were  killed,  and  scalp- 
ed. About  the  middle  of  July,  one 
of  the  scouting  parties  was  attacked, 
and  it  was  thought  necessary  to  use 
every  exertion  to  put  the  fortress  in 
a  state  of  defence,  which  was  effect- 
ed by  the  Ist  of  August.  The  next 
day  a  larg[e  supply  of  ammunition 
and  provisions,  together  with  a  rein- 
forcement of  200  men,  arrived,  and 
scarcely  had  the  stores  been  con- 
ve]red  mto  the  fort^  when  the  army 
which  had  been  dispatched  by  Ge- 
neral Burgoyne,  under  Colonel  St. 
Leger.  to  reduce  Fort  Stanwi^  ap- 
peared, and  invested  the  place.  Tne 
garrison,  now  consisting  in  the 
whole  of  750  men,  prepared  to  main- 
uin  the  post,  upon  tlie  successful 
defence  of  which,  the  safety  ofAl* 
bany  and  of  Gates'  army  was 
thought  to  depend. 
On  the  4th  of  Auguali  the  flr»iipon 
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the  fort  was  commenced  by  the  ene- 
my, and  was  continued  during  that 
and  the  next  day.  The  mommf  of 
the  6th,  two  men  arrived  at  the  tort, 
informing  the  commander,  that  Ge- 
neral Herkimer  was  raising  the  mi- 
litia of  Tryon  county,  with  the  viei« 
of  raising  the  siege. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  this  inteH^ 
gence,  it  was  determined  to  make  % 
sortie  upon  the  enem^r's  carap^  in- 
order  to  effect  a  diversion  in  favour 
of  General  Herkimer.  A  detach- 
ment of  250  men  sallied  forth  for  this 
purpose,  under  Colonel  Willetti  andi 
driving  in  the  sentries,  forced  the 
camp  where  Sir  John  Johnson  was 
stationed,  dispoaed  the  Indians,  and 
took  possession  of  the  camp  equi-*^ 
page  and  stores,  which  he  brought 
into  the  fort  The  sortie  waacom* 
pletely  successful,  and  without  the 
loss  of  a  man  on  the  American  side. 

While  this  attack  was  thus  hap- 
pily conducted.  General  Herkimer, 
who  was  marching  without  proper 
military  precaution,  fell  mto  an  am- 
bush, and  was  defeated  with  consi- 
derable loas ;  he  himself  being  badly 
wounded,  and  dving  from  unskilfiil 
treatment  shortly  alter  the  engage- 
ment. The  siege  was  now  resumed, 
and  a  flag*  waa  sent  to  the  garrison, 
threatening  them  with  the  tehours  of 
an  Indian  maasacre,  in  case  of  their 
refusing  to  surrender  This  threat 
was  treated  with  contempt,  and  aa 
the  defoat  of  General  Heikimer,  put 
an  end  to  all  expectation  of  rdief 
from  the  militia,  it  waa  deemed  ad* 
visable  to  di^tch  some  person  ftom 
the  fortj  tomspirit  the  country  mi- 
litia to  make  another  attempt  to 
raise  the  si^ge.  Cbl:  Willett  was  well 
knowain  that  quarter,  and  with  the 
!view  of  rellevmg  bis  companiona 
from  their  dangerous  position,  he 
'gallantly  determined  to  attempt  to 
pass  throu^  the  enem  Va  camp,  and 
to  make  bia  way  through  a  patnleaa 
forest,  to  the  settlements  down  the 
Mohawk  river,  which  were  about 
fifty  miles  distant:  On  the  night  of 
the  10th  of  Auguat,  accordingly,  CoU 
Willett,  and  Major  StookweU  left 
the  fort  together,  wkh  no  arma  ez» 
eept  apears,  and  without  any  pro* 
visions,  except  a  fbw  crackera  and 
some  cheese  I  made  their  way 
through  an  adjoining  marsh  i  erosa* 
ed  the  river  imdisoowedby  the  sail 
tineli^  and  paaaad  aafoly  through  tht 
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enemy's  camp.  They  then  conti- 
Eued  their  journey  all  the  next  day ; 
•lept  on  the  ground,  without  even  a 
l^ilanket  during  the  night,  and  the 
flecond  day  after  leaving  Fort  Stan- 
wix,  itliout  three  o'clock,  arrived  at 
the  German  Flatia,  where  they  were 
leceived  by  Colonel  Weston.  Here 
ihey  wore  informed,  that  General 
Learned  was  on  his  march  with  a 
Jiaaeachusetts  brigade  to  relieve  the 
;fort.  The  next  day,  proceeding  on, 
they  met  these  troops,  who,  together 
•witb  the  of  the  New  York  regi- 
men (a,  all  under  the  command  of 
■Gen.  Arnold,  hurried  on  to  relieve 
Fort  Stanwix. 

Before,  however,  they  reached  the 
place,  the  British  army  hearing  of 
their  approach,  and  not  being  able 
to  induce  Col.  Gandevoort  to  sur- 
render, suddenly  abandoned  the 
siege,  and  retreated  into  Canada. 

Col.  WilWtt  was  now  left  in  com- 
Qiand  of  the  fort,  in  which  station  he 
•<H>ntinued,  ezc^  while  visiting  his 
fiamily,  until  me  following  June, 
when  he  joined  the  army  under 
Washington,  and  was  present  at  the 
battle  orMonmouth,  where  he  acted 
418  a  volunteer  aid  vo  Geo.  Scott  of 
Virginia. 

The  next  campaign,  I  e.  of  1779, 
%e  was  with  Gen.  Siuli van  in  his  ex- 
ipedition  against  the  western  Indians. 
After  he  returned  from  that  expe- 
dition, which  was  eniirel^  success- 
All,  Col.  Willett  WM  Rationed  near 
Monrisiown,  and  ocoasionally  acted 
in  beating  up  the  enemy's  quarters, 
4nring  the  wmter  of  that  year. 

Towardft  the  close  of  1760.  the 
New  York  regiments  wore  reduced 
to  two,  and  Col.  Willett  was  ordered 
to  take  command  of  all  tike  levies, 
and  state  tfoops  raised  to  protect 
the  northwest  ifontier  of  the  «tate 
against  the  iocursiona  «f  the  tones 
and  Indians,  who  were  a  severe 
scourge  to  the  settlers  on  the  Mo- 
iMwk.  Col.  Will«lt  had  under  his 
command  Jess  t!ban  .200  men,  inde- 
pendent of  the  tailitia,  who  were 
scattered  through  the  country,  and 
yet  with  this  small  fotve^  he  eon- 
trived}  by. bis  untirinf  eneiigy  and 
devotion,  to  repel  the  enemy,  «nd 
•ft«n  inflicted  a  severe  <diaatisomeDt 
upon  then  in  their  predaiory  espe- 
■itioiM* 

Is  me  of  these  widsr  Col  Boss, 
iba  t0M»  and  ibflir  mntB^  IMuU' 


iaries,  amounting  in  all  to  nearly  lOOi 
men,  were  subjected  to  so  heavy  a 
loss,  independent  of  the  death  of  tho 
famous  partisan  Major  Butler,  that 
they  were  unable  to  undertake  any 
considerable  expedition  for  the  real 
of  the  year  (1782.) 

In  the  winter  of  that  vear  he  at* 
tempted  to  surprise  the  British  gar« 
rison  at  Oswego  ;  but  failed  £pom  a 
mistake  of  the  Indian  guide,  and  re- 
tired without  making  an  assault, 
with  the  loss  of  but  one  man,  who 
was  frozen  to  death.  During  thus 
march  the  news  of  peace  arrivM,  and 
Col.  Willett  retired  from  the  army, 
with  the  entire  confidence  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  gratitude  of  the  peo- 
ple of  this  state,  to  whom  he  had  af' 
forded  adeqtiate  relief  and  protection. 
The  estimation  in  which  he  was  held 
bv  his  fellow  citizens,  was  manifest- 
ed by  their  making  him  sberifT  of 
New  York,  directly  after  the  war, 
which  office  he  hel^  four  years. 

Difficulties  however  still  continued 
with  the  Southern  Indians,  and  af- 
ter the  adoption  of  the  federal  con- 
stitution. President  Washington  de- 
termined to  send  a  commissioner  to 
induce  them  to  enter  into  a  treaty. 

Colonel  Willett  was  accordingly 
selected  to  go  into  the  Creek  coun- 
try, and  after  a  long  and  fatiguing 
journey,  not  unattended  with  dan- 
ger, through  a  wilderness  filled  with 
Indians,  whose  pacifick  disposition 
was  doubtful,  he  arrived,  attended 
by  a  German  servant  and  an  Indian 
guide,  among  theCredc  settlements. 
Here  he  was  well  received,  and 
finally  persuaded  them  to  send  Mc- 
Gillivray  and  other  principal  chief- 
tains to  New  York,  where  a  treaty 
was  made,  which  relieved  Georgia 
from  a  war  with  the  powerful  tribes 
of  southern  Indians.  After  his  re- 
turn from  the  Creek  mission,  he  was 
again  appointed  sherifiT,  which  office 
he  held  for  another  term  of  four 
years. 

The  same  year,  (1792,)  he  was 
appointed  Brigadier  General  in  the 
army  intended  to  act  against  tha 
northwestern  Indians.  This  a|H 
pointment,  however,  he  declinadi 
thinking  an  Indian  war  ought  to  be 
avoidecC  and  offered  his  services  lo 
mediate  a  peace,  but  the  diffionltiM 
occurrioff  shOxtly  after  in  die  city  of 
New  Yont  compelled  him  to  lanMi 
At  ^|»o«C*«i  nfaenC   la  IW  kt 
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His  father,  John  Wiiliamson,  was 
an  industrioufl  tradesman,  who  had 
pursued  his  business,  that  of  a  clo- 
thier, in  the  city  of  Dublin.  He. 
came  to  America,  and  settled  in 
Chester  county,  about  the  year  1730. 

The  mother  of  Dr.  Williamson, 
Mary  Davison,  was  a  native  of  Der- 
ry :  with  her  father,  George  Davison, 
me  came  t(t  this  country,  when  a 
child  about  three  years  of  age:  on 
their  way  to  America  they  were  cap- 
tured and  plundered  on  the  coast,  by 
Theacb,  the  noted  pirate  Blackbeard: 
upon  bein^  released,  they  arrived  at 
Philadelphia.  She  died  after  having 
attained  her  90th  year.  The  parents 
of  Dr.  Williamson  were  married  in 
the  year  1731,  shortly  after  his  father's 
arrival  in  this  country :  and  ten  chil- 
dren, viz.  six  sons  and  four  daughters, 
were  the  fruits  of  that  connexion. 
Hugh  was  the  eldest  son. 

His  parents  were  both  distinguish- 
ed for  their  undeviating  integ^ty — 
their  habits  of  industry  and  frugality 
—their  great  moral  worth,  and  at' 
tention  to  the  duties  of  religion. 

Mr.  Williamson  enjoyed  the  ad- 
vantages of  being  educated  in  one  of 
the  most  oeldbrated  of  our  American 
institutions,  tbdii  under  the  care  of 
Dr.  Alison,  in  whose  school  he  re- 
mained until  he  had  made  great  pro- 
ficiency in  aH  those  branches  of 
learning  that  were  considered  neces 
sary  for  his  adrhission  into  college. 

In  the  prosecution  of  his  studies, 
while  at  school,  he  distinfuishccl 
himself  by  his  diligence,  his  love  of 
order,  and  his  correct,  moral,  and 
reiigioQS  deportment;  for,  even  at 
that  early  age,  he  had  imbibed  fhim 
his  parents  and  instructers,  a  due 
sense  of  that  intimate  connexion 
which  subsists  between  letters  and 
moraUty,  between  sensibility  and 
taste,  between  an  improved  mind 
and  a  virttiona  heart. 

Thus  prepared  under  the  care  of 
hia  emineat  teachers,  he  retired  from 
theseminary  of  Dr.  Alison,  and,  at  his 
father's  house,  applied  himself  to  the 
study  of  ESuchd's  Elements,  of  which, 
in  a  short  time,  he  became  master. 

The  iashet  now  proposed  to  send 
his  son  to  Eorooe  to  finish  his  edn- 
cation,  that  had  oeen  so  successliiUy 
bi^n;  but,  as  a  charter  had  been 
obtained  for  the  academy  in  Pbila 
delphia,  about  the  time  he  waa  to- 
have  sailed,  H  was  concluded  that  ii# 


waa  appointed  Mayor  of  the  city, 
and  in  1824  he  was  chosen  elector 
of  President  and  Vice  President 
af  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
alectors  afterwards  made  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  electoral  college.  He 
voted  in  favour  of  Mr.  Adams,  and 
at  the  subsequent  election  in  1828, 
hia  opinion  ot  his  fitness  lor  his  high 
sution  beiuff  strengthened,  he  was 
again  plaoacTupon  the  electoral  tick- 
et, which  was  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration party  in  the  city  of 
New  York.  That  ticket  did  not 
aucceed,  and  Col.  Willett,  who  waa 
then  at  a  very  advanced  age,  soon 
aft«r  became  too  much  enfeebled  to 
<|uit  his  mansion. 

A  few  months  before  his  death  he 
was  attacked  by  a  paralysis,  and  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1830,  he  yielded 
hia  patriotick  and  ardent  spirit  into 
the  hands  of  his  Maker,  with  the 
steadfast  hope  of  a  Christian,  and 
the  humble  confidence  of  one  whose 
life  was  devoted  to  the  service  of  his 
tountry. 

Colonel  Willett  was  one  of  the 
beat  specimens  of  the  patriots  of  the 
revolution.  In  his  character  were 
combined  traits  of  chivahrick  daring, 

Kntloness  and  humanity  which  be- 
iffed  to  a  less  degenerate  age. 
.  His  courage  and  presence  m  mind 
were  displayed  not  only  at  the  head 
of  his  regiment,  but  in  the  lone  and 
pathless  wilderness,  when  surround- 
ed by  Indians,  and  sustained  only 
by  his  own  innate  energies.  He  ne- 
ver shrank  from  danger  nor  respon- 
sibility, when  the  general  weal  re- 
quired him  to  expose  himself;  and 
while  in  private  life  his  integrity, 
frankness,  and  decision,  endeared 
hjni  to  his  friends  and  acquaintance ) 
his  f^isrless  inUepidity  and  self-de- 
votion in  the  publick  service  gave 
him  a  strong  nold  upon  the  lufec- 
tions  of  the  commnnity. 

Colonel  Willett  died  at  New.York, 
August  23d,  1830,  in  the  91jt  year  of 
his  B^fe. — Amer.  Annual  Register.  ' 

nVQH  WILLIAMSON,  M.  D., 
I^.L.D.,  waa  a  native  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; he  was  born  on  the  5th  of 
December  1735,  in  West  Nottingham 
township,  Q ear  Octarara  river,  which 
divides  Chester  from  Lancaster  coun- 
ty. His  pareiits  were  natives  of  Ire- 
land, but  their  earlier  ancestors,  it  is 
believed,  came  originally  from  Son- 
land. 
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should  immediately  proceed  to  that 
city.  Accordingly,  he  entered  in 
the  first  class  in  the  CoUene  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, where  he  remained  four 
years;  and  at  the  first  commence- 
ment held  in  that  college,  on  the 
17th  day  of  May.  1767,  he  received 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts. 

Durmg  this  period  of  his  residence 
with  his  mother,  then  a  widow,  he 
devoted  much  of  nis  dme  to  the  study 
of  divinity,  frequently  visiting  Dr, 
Samuel  Finlejr,  an  eminent  divine, 
who  at  that  time  preached  at  East 
Nottingham  township,  Chester  coun- 
ty, and  who  then  directed  his  pur- 
suits. In  1759,  Mr.  Williamson  went 
to  Connecticut,  where  he  still  pur- 
sued his  theological  stiidieSi  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel.  After 
his  return  from  Connecticut,  he  was 
also  admitted  a  member  of  the  pres- 
bvtery  of  Philadelphia.  He  preach- 
ed but  a  short  time,  not  exceeding 
two  years,  and  then  his  preaching 
must  have  been  onlv  ocoasioDal  i  he 
never  was  ordained,  or  took  charge 
of  a  congnregation,  for  his  health  old 
not  permit  nim  to  perform  the  stated 
duties  of  a  pastor. 

In  the  year  1760^  be  received  the 
degree  of  Master  oi  Art&  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Philadelphia,  and  was  imme- 
diately after  appointed  the  professor 
of  mathematicks  in  that  institution. 
Shortly  after,   in  1763,  he  resigned 
his  professorship,  and  in  1764,  he  left 
his  pative  country  for  Europe,  for 
the  purpose  of  prosecuting  his  medi- 
cal studies  at  Edinburgh.    At  the 
close  of  the  lectures  be  left  Edin- 
burgh, made  a   tour  through    the 
northern  parta  of  Sootlancf  after 
which  he  proceeded  to  London,  where 
he  remamed  twelve   months,   dili- 
gently pursuing  his  studies,  and,  as 
at  Edinburgh,  by  his  seal,  attractinjgr 
the  notice  and  kmd  attentions  of  his 
instructers.   From  London  he  cross- 
ed over  to  Holland,  and  proceeded  to 
Utrecht,   where  he   completed   bis 
medical  education.    Havmg  passed 
the  usual  eacamination.  in  which  he 
displayed  his  classical  and  medical 
attainments,  and  having  submitted 
to  the  professors  of  that  University  a 
Latin  thesis,  he  obtained  the  di 
(rf'M.p.  He  afterwards  amused  him- 
self with  a  tour  on  the  continent, 
from  which  he  returned  to  his  native 
country  in  a  sute  of  health  consider- 
ably improved. 


After  his  return.  Dr.  Wiiliamsoa 
practised  medicine  in  Philadelphia 
for  some  years  with  success,  as  it 
respected  the  health  of  his  patients, 
but  with  painful  effects  as  it  rmrded 
his  own.  By  the  occasional  foss  of 
sleep,  to  which  he  was  necessarily 
exposed,  his  constitution  soon  be- 
came impMired ;  and  so  acute  wa« 
his  sensibility  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
sick,  that  he  seldom  had  a  padent  ia 
imminent  dancer,  without  eimeri- 
encing  a  febrib  excitement  of  the 
svBtem.  He  therefore  resolved  to 
abandon  medicine,  and  to  attempt 
the  relief  of  his  constitution  b  v  mer- 
cantile pursuits.  Formnateiy  for 
science  this  resolution  was  soon 
abandoned. 

Shortiv  after  this  time,  the  atten- 
tion of  tne  philosophers,  Doth  of  Eu- 
rope and  America,  was  directed  to 
an  event  which  was  about  to  take 
place,  of  great  importance  to  astro- 
nomical science  and  to  navigation ; 
the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun's 
disk,  which  occurred  on  the  3d  day  of 
June,  1769.  This  subject  had  already 
engaged  the  attentbn  of  tbe  astro- 
nomers of  tbe  other  hemisphere. 

At  a  meeting  of  tbe  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  held  on  the  7th 
day  of  January,  1769,  I>r.  William- 
son was  appomted  a  member  of  a 
committee,  consisting  of  Mr.  Ritten- 
house.  Dr.  Ewing,  Dr.  Smith,  pro- 
vost of  the  college^  Mr.  Cnaries 
Thompson,  and  some  others,  emi- 
nendy  skilled  in  mathematicks  and 
astronomy,  to  observe  that  rare  phe- 
nomenon. The  contacts  of  the  limbs 
of  Venus  and  the  sun,  as  observed 
and  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Williamson, 
together  with  the  determination  of 
the  sun*s  parallax  and  distance,  as 
derived  from  those  observations,  are 
communicated  to  the  world  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  transactions  of 
the  Philosophical  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Soon  after  this  event,  tbe  Philoso- 
phical Society  of  Philadelphia,  sen- 
sible of  the  correctness  and  ability 
with  which  these  labours  had  been 
conducted,  appointed  the  same  com- 
mittee, of  which  Dr.  Williamson  bad 
been  an  active  member,  to  observe 
the  transit  of  Mercury,  which  wa9 
to  take  place  on  the  9tn  day  of  No- 
vember, of  the  same  year.  The  ob- 
servations of  Dr.  Williamson,  are 
also  contained  in  tbe  same  important 
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▼olume  of  thfl  Americaa  Transac- 
tions. 

In  the  month  of  September  of  the 
same  year,  a  considerable  deffree  of 
publick.  alarm  was  excited  by  toe  ap- 
pearance of  a  remarkable  comet. 
Its  tail  was  of  vast  eztent,  subtend- 
ing an  arch  of  ten  or  fifteen  degrees. 
Dr.  Williamson  could  not  allow  him- 
self to  beliere  that  comets,  more 
than  other  heavenly  bodies,  were 
destructive  masses  of  fire.  Having 
considered  the  subject  with  creat 
attention,  he  presented  to  the  Ame- 
rican Philosophical  Society,  a  theory 
which  seems  to  have  been  iierfectly 
new,  and  which  he  ever  claimed  as 
his  own. 

Tlie  paper  he  at  that  time  published 
has  lately  been  rewritten,  and  in  an 
improvea  form  has  been  again  com- 
municated to  the  publick  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  New  York. 

In  the  following  year.  Dr.  Wil- 
liamson prepared  and  published  some 
observations  upon  the  change  of  cli- 
mate that  had  been  remarked  to 
take  place,  more  particularly  in  the 
middle  colonies  of  North  America. 

New  scenes  now  opened  upon  his 
^ew.  From  some  letters  oddressed 
by  Dr.  Williamson  to  his  friend,  the 
late  Rev.  Dr.  Ewing,  now  in  the 
possession  of  his  family,  it  appears 
that  in  1772,  the  Doctor  made  a 
voyase  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sub- 
scriptions for  the  academy  of  New- 
ark^ in  the  State  of  Delaware,  of 
which  institution  be  and  Dr.  Ewing 
were  both  trustees.  ^ 

Exceedingly  anxious  for  the  pros- 
perity of  the  academy,  while  he  was 
yet  in  the  islands,  he  planned  a  tour 
through  Great  Britain  for  the  twnefit 
of  that  institution;  his  project  was 
communicated  to  the  trustees,  and 
received  their  approbation;  accord- 
ini^ly,  in  the  autumn  of  1773.  Dr. 
Williamson,  in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Ewing,  was  appointed  to  make  a 
tour  through  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,  to  solicit  further  benefac- 
tions for  the  same  academy  of  New- 
ark. 

Thus  honourably  associated,  they 
were  received  with  great  attention 
by  the  literati,  and  other  men  of  in- 


ihe  object  of  their  mission.    Their 
success,  however,  was  but  indifferent, 
owins  to  the  irritation  of  the  publick 
mind  against   the  colonies,   which  ; 
about  that  time  was  already  con-  I 
siderable.  ; 

The  constant  hope  of  accommo- 
dation with  the  colonies,  and  th« 
example  of  the  King,  from  whom 
they  received  a  liberal  donation,  en- 
couraged  them  to  persevere  in  the  i 
business  of  their  mission  until  the 
autumn  of  1776.  HostiUties  haying 
then  commenced,  Dr.  Ewing  return- 
ed to  America,  leaving  Dr.  William- 
son in  London,  who  determined  to 
remain,  and  to  make  some  further 
efforts  for  the  establishment  of  his 
favourite  academy. 

The  vessel  in  which  Dr.  William* 
son  had  engaged  passage  for  Europe^ 
lay  in  the  harbour  of  Boston,  to 
which  place  he  had  proceeded,  and 
was  waiting  for  her  sailing  at  the 
very  time  at  which  that  remarkable 
circumstance  took  place,  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Upon  Dr.  Williamson's 
arrival  in  England,  he  was  the  first 
to  report  to  the  British  government 
that  occurrence;  and,  after  a  private 
interview  with  Lord  Dartmouth,  was 
examined  on  the  subject  before  his 
Migesty's  Privy  Council:  that  exa- 
mination took  place  on  the  I9th  of 
February,  1774.  On  that  occasion, 
Dr.  Williamson  ventured  to  declare, 
that,  if  the  coercive  measures  of  par- 
liament were  persisted  in,  nothing 
less  than  a  civil  war  would  be  the 
result.  Time  soon  verified  his  pre- 
diction. 

We  now  come  to  an  event,  memo- 
rable by  the  commotion  it  excited  at 
the  time,  and  by  the  magnitude  of 
the  consequences  which  nave  since 
arisen  from  it ;  I  refer  to  the  disco- 
very of  the  celebrated  Letters  of 
Hutchinson  and  Oliver;  and  here  I 
beg  leave  to  call  your  notice  to  a  few 
of  the  earUer  circumstances  of  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  in  order  to 
communicate  a  fact  hitherto  unre* 
vealed. 

Although  the  disturbances  which 
originated  in  the  famous  stamp  act. 
had  nearly  subsided  with  the  repeal 
of  that  noxious  measure,  and  return- 
ing sentiments  of  friendship  were 
every  day  becoming  more  manifest, 


fluence  in  Great  Britain :  a  circum- 1  yet  new  obstacles  to  a  permanent 
etanoe  In  itscUl  highly  favourable  to  I  reconciliation  appeared  in   the  al- 
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tempts  of  the  BritUh  adauoUtration, 
to  render  certain  officers  oif  the  pro- 
Trincial  governmenta  dependant  on 
t^e  crown  alon^.  This  measure  of 
the  court  gave  particular  offence  to 
the  colony  of  Masaachusetta,  from 
the  peculiarly  obnoxious  character  of 
Uieir  governour,  who  uniformly  ma- 
nifested the  most  determined  support 
to  the  views'  of  the  mother  country. 

However  discreditable  to  his  repu- 
tation it  may  be,  certain  it  is,  that 
Hutchinson  was  secretly  labouring 
to  subvert  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
colony,  whose  interests  henad  sworn 
to  protect. 

Franklin,  who  had  recently  ren- 
dered himself  conspicuous  by  his 
examination  before  a  committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  who  at  this 
period  resided  in  London,  as  ai^ent 
for  the  colonies,  obtained  possession, 
through  the  agency  of  a  third  person, 
of  certain  letters  written  by  Hutchin- 
son; Secretary  Oliver,  afterwards 
(lieutenant  Grovernour;  Cborles  Pax- 
ton,  Esq.,  and  other  servants  of  the 
crown  i  and  sent  by  them  from  Bos- 
ton to  Thomas  Whalely,  Member  of 
Parliament,  and  a  private  Secretary 
of  GrenviUe.  . 

In  these  letters  the  character  of 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  was 
painted  m  the  moat  odious  colours, 
and  their  grievances  and  proceedings 
misrepresented  by  falsehoods  the 
most  glaring  and  unfounded. 

Dr.  Franklin  lost  no  time  in  trans- 
joaitUng  these  letters  to  his  constitu- 
ents at  Boston. 

Their  petition  and  the  remon- 
strance of  the  people  of  Massachu- 
setts were  communicated  to  his 
Majesty's  Privy  Council  by  Frank- 
lin, in  person,  and  after  a  hearing  by 
that  board,  the  Governour  and  Lieu- 
tenant Governour  was  acquitted.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  Mr.  Wed- 
derburn,  (afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough) who  was  employed  as 
counsel  on  the  part  of  the  Governour, 
pronounced  his  famous  philipfck 
•gainst  Dr.  Franklin.  In  this  speech, 
he  charged  thaf  venerable  character 
with  having  procured  the  letters  by 
unfair  means.  "  The  letters  could 
not  have  come  to  Dr.  Franklin  (says 
Mr.  Wedderbum)  by /air  mcana — 
the  writers  did  not  give  them  to  him, 
nor  yet  did  the  deceased  correspon- 
dent, [Mr.  Whately,]  who,  from  our 
intimacy,  would  have  told  me  of  it : 


nothing  then  will  acquit  Dr,  Frank-, 
iin  of  the  charge  of  obtaining  them, 
by  fraudulent  or  corrupt  means,  for 
the  most  malignant  of  purposes:, 
unless  he  stole  them  from  the  person, 
who  stole  them.  This  argument  is 
irrefragable. 

"  I  nope,  my  lords,  you  will  mark 
and  brand  the  man,  for  the  honour 
of  this  country,  o£  Europe,  ond  of 
mankind.  Private  correspondence 
has  hitherto  been  held  sacred  at 
times  of  the  greatest  partjr  rage;  not 
only  in  politicks,  but  religion.  "  He 
has  forfeited  all  the  respect  of  socie- 
ties and  of  men.  Into  what  compa- 
nies will  he  hereafter  go  with  an  un- 
embarrassed face,  or  the  honest  in- 
triepidity  of  virtue  1  Men  will  watch 
him  with  a  jealous  eye— they  will 
hide  their  papers  from  him,  and  lock 
up  their  escrutoires.  He  will  hence- 
forth esteem  it  a  libel  to  be  called  a 
man  ofletUrSy  homo  tbivm  ursaA- 

BUM.''^ 

The  speeches  of  Mr.  Dunning,  af-' 
terwards  Lord  Ashburton,  and  Mr. 
Lee,  who  appeared  as  counsel  m 
behalf  of  the  assembly  of  Massachu- 
setts, were  never  reported  at  length ; 
but  they  chiefly  insisted  upon 'the 
noxious  parts  of  the  letters  of  Hut- 
chinson and  Oliver. 

By  the  preceding  extracts  from 
the  speech  of  Mr.  Wedderburn,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  chief  subject  of 
his  vehement  invective  was  the  dis- 
closure, by  Dr.  Franklin,  of  what 
was  termed  by  the  Parliamentary 
orator,  a  private  correspondence. 
But  the  truth  is,  these  letters  could 
not  be  considered  in  any  wise  as 
private ;  but  were  as  publick  as  letters 
could  he.  To  use  the  emphatick  Ian- 
gunge  of  Dr.  Franklin  htmael^ 
"  They  were  not  of  the  nature  of 
private  letters  between  friends ;  they 
were  written  by  publick  officers  to 
persons  in  publick  stations,  on  pub- 
lick affairs,  and  intended  to  procure 
publick  measures :  they  were  there- 
fore handed  to  other  publick  persona, 
who  might  be  influenced  by  them  to 
produce  those  measures." 

Thus,  Dr.  Franklin  performed  m 
service  which  his  situation  as  a  pub- 
lick agent  required  of  him.  But, 
notwithstanding  the  secrecy  with 
which  it  had  Been  conducted,  the 
tetters  were  soon  after  published  by 
the  assembly  of  Massachusetts;  not 
however,  until  After  the  aDBcaraaea 
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•f  other  copies  in  Boston,  produced 
by  a  member  who,  it  was  reported, 
had  just  received  them  from  Eng- 
land. 

But  it  is  t'lToe  that  I  should  declare 
to  you,  that  this  third  person  from 
whom  Dr.  Franklin  received  these 
famous  letters,  (and  permit  me  to 
add,  that  this  is  the  first  time  the 
fact  has  been  publickly  disclosed,) 
was  Dr.  Hugh  Williaroflon. 

By  this  daring  measure,  was  de- 
tected and  put  beyond  question,  the 
misrepresentations  and  design  of 
Hutchinson  and  hisassodates;  and, 
perhaps,  no  event  in  the  previous 
nistory  of  the  provinces  excited  more 
bitter  mdignationj  or  was  calculated 
to  call  for  opposition  to  the  measures 
of  Great  Britain,  to  which  these  mitt- 
representations  had  given  rise. 

The  lively  interest,  and  the  con- 
spicuous part  which  Dr.  Williamson 
took  in  publick  affairs,  did  not  prevent 
him,  while  in  Endand,  from  bestow- 
ing a  portion  of  nis  attention  upon, 
seientifick  pursuits.  Electricity  was 
then  a  stuJy,  which,  like  chymistry 
at  the  present  day,  largely  engrossed , 
the  minds  of  philosophers.  The  only 
paper  which  bears  testimony  to  his 
investigations  on  this  subject,  is  thati 
entitle^  *'  Experiments  and  Obser- 
vations on  the  Gymnotus  Elcctricita, 
or  Electrical  Eei,"  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Sodcty  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  year  1775. 

Dr.  Williamson  had  scarcely  made 
his  tour  through  Holland  and  the 
Low  Countries,  when  the  news  of 
the  declaration  of  American  Inde- 
pendence reached  him.  He  now 
concluded  to  return  to  his  native 
land.  He  proceeded  to  France,  and 
after  a  short  time  spent  in  that  king- 
dom, he  sailed  from  Nantz  in  De- 
cember, for  Philadelphia,  at  which 
flaco  he  did  not  arrive  before  the 
5th  of  March. 

The  American  army,  at  the  period 
.  of  Dr.  Williarason^s  return  from  Eu- 
rope, was  in  some  measure  organized, 
and  every  of^ce  in  the  medical  staff, 
or  in  the  line,  that  he  coidd  with  any 
propriety  accq)t,  was  filled  up.  Ite 
resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  in  pri- 
vate fife,  waiting  for  opportunrties 
which  ne  trusted  would  present 
themselves  in  the  course  of  a  dan- 
fferous  strufTgle.  In  the  mean  time, 
me  vodertooK  a  journejr  to  Charles- 


ton, in  South  Carolina,  on  a  nasr- 
can  tile  speculatiotL 

Events  connected  with  the  rsvol»- 
tionary  struggle  subsequently  led  hia 
to  NeWbern,  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
municating the  email- pox  to  such  as 
had  not  experienced  the  benefits  of 
Inoculation.  This  circumstance  in 
part  contributed  to  spread  the  name 
of  Dr.  Williamson,  and  to  lay  tho 
foundation  of  that  fame  and  confi 
dence  which  he  afterwards  obtained 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

The  Doctor  had  taken  an  early 
opportunity  of  informing  the  gover- 
nour  of  that  province,  that  u  any 
circumstance  should  occur  in  the 
course  of  the  war,  in  which  he  could 
be  of  use  to  the  state,  he  might  im- 
mediately command  his  services.  It 
is  known  that  the  British  troops  took 
possession  of  Charleston  in  the  win- 
ter of  1779—1790,  and  that  the  as- 
semMv  of  North  Carolina  ordered  a 
large  draft  to  be  made  from  their  mi- 
litia, of  from  four  to  six  thousand 
men,  who  should  join  the  rej^ular 
troops  then  ordered  for  the  relief  of 
South  Carolina.  The  command  of 
the  North  Carolina  militia  was  given 
to  their  late  Gkivernour  Caswell,  with 
the  rank  of  Major  General.  The 
General,  putting  Dr.  Williamson  in 
mind  of  a  former  promise,  handed 
him  a  commission,  by  which  he 
found  himself  at  the  head  of  the  me- 
dical department,  as  physician  an4 
surgeon. 

He  remained  two  months  with  the 
eitemv  in  Camden,  during  which 
time  ne  rendered  very  essential  ser- 
vices to  the  prisoners  committed  ta 
his  care. 

In  the  8|)rmg  of  1782,  Dr.  William- 
son took  his  seat  as  a  representative 
of  Edenton,  in  the  House  of  Coni<- 
mons  of  North  Carolina.  In  thai 
assembly  he  fortunately  met  wita 
several  members,  whose  brothers, 
sons,  or  other  connexioas,  he  had 
served  in  the  army,  or  while  (hey 
were  prisoners.  Those  services  were 
not  forgotten,  tt  was  to  be  expectet 
that  a  gentleman  who  had  seen  mucli 
of  the  world,  and  whose  educatioa 
had  been  so  extennve,  could  hardljr 
fail,  with  the  aid  of  moderate  orato- 
rical abilities,  to  become  an  influen- 
tial member  ia  a  deliberative  bodf^ 
Such  in  fact  he  proved.  Among  other 
bills  which  he  introduced  with  sn6- 
I  cess,  we  £ad  one  for  erecting  a  couit 
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of  chancer]^,  which  had  oftea  beeo   county,  near  the  river  Roanoke^  ami 


attempted,  in  vain,  in  that  atate.  It 
niajr  be  presumed  that  old  membera, 
who  had  been  accustomed  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  that  house^  were 
not  gratified  with  being  left  m  the 
minority  by  a  geatlem»n  who  was,, 
ftt  that  time,  comparatively  a  stran- 
irer  in  their  State.  Yet  when  the 
election  came  on  for  members  of 
coi^gress,  those  very  gentlemen  add- 
ed their  influence  to  that  of  the 
friends  he  had  acquired  in  the  army, 
and  he  immediately  was  sent  to  the 

Eneral  congress  without  opposition, 
e  continu^  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
legation for  three  years,,  the  longest 
time  that  any  meinber  was  then  per- 
mitted to  serve. 

During  the  three  years  in  which 
he  was  not  eligible  to  bold  a  seat  in 
that  body,  be  served  the  State  occa- 
sionally m  its  legislature,  or  in  some 
•ther  capacity.  In  1786,  he  was  one 
•f  the  few  membera  who  were  sent 
to  Annapolis,  to  revise  and  amend 
the  constitution  of  the  United  States. 

The  next  general  assembly,  of  De- 
cember, I78S,  passed  a  law  calling 
another  convention,  to  meet  in  the 
following  year.  It  may  be  recollect- 
ed, that  eleven  of  the  States  having 
adopted  the  new  constitution,  it  was 
immediately  after  eanied  into  opera- 
tion, and  the  first  "congress  met  in 
New  York,  in  the  year  1789,  and  of 
which.  Dr.  Williamson  wasamember. 

In  January,  1789,  Dr.  Williamson 
was  married  to  Miss  Maria  Apthoroe, 
daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  Charles 
Ward  Apthorpe,  formerly  a  member 
•f  his  Majesty^'s  Council,  for  the  pro- 
vince of  New  York :  by  that  lady  he 
had  two  sons:  she  died  when  the 
youngest  was- but  a  few  days  M. 

After  the  toss  he  had  sustained  by 
Ae  death  of  Mrs.  Williamson,  he 
resolved  to  retire  from  publicft  em- 
ployment. 

In  181 1^  his  "Observations  on  the 
Climate  in  diflevent  parts  of  Ame- 
rica, comoared  with  the  Climate  in 
corresponding  parts  of  the  other  Con- 
tinent,^ were  published;  in  one  voL 
8vo. 

In  the  folhowing  jeau^  1812,  ap- 

Seared  his  History  of  North  Ouo- 
na,  in  two  volumes,  8vo. 
In  1797,  Dr.  Williamson  wrete  o 
abort   but  important  paper  on  the 
fevers  of  North  Carolina,  as  they 
had  ptsvailiBd  ia  IZ92»  in   KlEurtia 


as  they  had  appeared  in  1794,  upon 
the  river  Neus,  pointing  out  the 
treatment  that  had  been  found  most 
successful,  and  the  fatal  eflecis  of 
blood-letting  in  fevers  of  that  type. 

In  the  American  Museum,  and  in 
the  New  York  Medical  Repository, 
he  also  published  several  papers. 

He  enriched  the  American  Medical 
and  Philosophical  Register  with  se- 
veral valuable  papers.  The  first  en- 
titled, *'  Remarks  upon  the  incorrect 
manner  in  which  Iron  Rods  arc 
sometimee  set  u^  for  defending 
Houses  from Lightnmg,"&c.  convejn 
some  important  practical  instruction 
upon  that  subject.  His  other  papers 
were,  *'  Conjectures  respecting  the 
Native  Climate  of  Pestilence ;'  *  "  Ob- 
servations on  Navigable  Canals;** 
'^Observationaon  the  means  of  pre- 
serving the  Commerce  of  New  York," 
and  "Additional  Observations  on 
Navigable  Canals;"  all  printed  ia 
the  same  periodical  journal  of  Ho» 
sack  and  Fmncis,  under  the  signft- 
tuies  of  ObterveTy  or  Afercator.  Dc 
Witliamcon  was  among  the  first  of 
our  citizens  who  entertained  correct 
views  a»  to  the  practicability  of 
forming  a  canal  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Exie  wirh  the  Hudson 
River.— See  Howtfc's  Life  of  Clinton, 

In  the  year  18L0,  Dr.  Williamson 
was  appointed  by  the  New  York 
Historical  Society,  to  deliver  the 
teniversary  discourse,  illustrative  of 
the  €»bjects  of  that  Institution. 

In  I8I4,  associated  with  Grovep* 
noui  Clinton  and  others,  Dr.  Wil- 
liamsoQ  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation  and  establishment  of  the 
Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
of  this  city. 

The  YiTe  of  this  excellent  man  wac 
now  dewing  to  its  cfope.  Hlthertc^ 
|by  means  of  the  uniform  temperance 
and  regularity  of  hfs  habits,  he  ha4 
with  very  few  exceptions,  been  pro- 
tected from  any  return  of  those 
pulmonary  complaints  with  which' 
ine  had  been  affected  in  his  jouth. 
His  intelfectuaT  faculties  remmned  t» 
the  fast  period  of  his  lileunbroken^ 
and  in  thcii  full  vigour. 

HTs  death  took  place  on  the  22d 
day  of  May,  1819^  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age,  and  in  tne  sudden  manner 
he  himself  had  anticipated.  See  th* 
more  ample  'Bioerapny  by  Dr.  H<^ 
sack^  fipom  whose  memoir  tiic  pc^ 
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ceding  account  is  taken.    Eagays, 
voLi. 

WILLIAM  WILUAMS  was  born 
at  Lebanon,  in  Connecticut,  on  the 
8th  day  of  April,  1731,  and  was 
among  the  graduates  of  Harvard 
College,  of  the  class  of  1751.  He  for 
a  whde  studied  theology  with  his 
father,  a  respectable  clergyman,  but 
when  his  brother,  Colonel  Ephraim 
Williams,  in  1755,  was  sent  on  to 
the  frontier,  to  join  Major  General 
Johnson,  William  went  with  him,  as 
one  of  the  staif  of  the  regimenL  He 
was  in  the  battle  of  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember of  that  vear,  which  was 
fought  at  the  head  of  Lake  GSeorse, 
in  which  Colonel  Williams,  and  the 
celebrated  Indian  chief  Hendricks, 
were  slain.  After  the  campaign  he 
returned  to  his  native  town,  and  en- 
tered into  civil  life,  having  been  cho- 
sen town  clerk,  an  office  which  he 
held  amidst  his  future  elevation  for 
nearly  half  a  century.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  legislature,  (the 
members  of  which  were  chosen  twice 
a  year,)  for  forty-five  ]rears,  and 
was  present  at  every  session,  eicept 
when  he  was  acting  as  member  m 
coneress,  when  the  question  of  Inde- 
pendence came  up,  and  he  joined 
neari  and  hand  in  the  cause.  He 
knew  that  the  British  ministry  were 
to(^  ignorant  of  the  wants  of  this 
country,  to  know  what  course  was 
best  to  pursue ;  and,  if  they  could  be 
enlightened,  too  proud  ever  to  re- 
trace a  single  step ;  he  was  therefore 
prepared  for  a  bold  movement  It 
was  truly  and  riffhtly  considered 
one  of  the  least  of  his  acts  to  sign 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  al- 
though this  was  done  as  it  were 
with  a  halter  round  his  neck,  as  John 
Adams  said  they  all  did ;  the  holding 
of  those  useful,  small  town  and 
county  offices,  by  which  the  people 
were  encouraged  to  bear  with  forti- 
tude all  deprivations  and  hardships, 
and  were  tausht  to  make  cheerful 
sacrifices  for  the  general  good ;  these 
are  the  acts  that  make  the  useful 
man.  Small  men  can  act  in  their 
offices,  but  it  requires  no  inconsider- 
able one  to  fill  ihem.  He  died  on 
the  2d  day  of  August,  1811,  in  the 
61st  year  of  his  age.  In  the  great 
cause  of  our  Independence  he  was 
truly  a  working  man.  for  he  spared 
no  labour  or  pam  in  tne  cause. 
J.iMES  WILSON,  a  native  of 


Scotland,  was  born  in  1742.  James 
studied  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Edia* 
bureh.  He  had  for  teachers  some 
of  tne  first  men  of  the  aee.  He 
came  to  this  country  in  the  year 
1766,  after  having  finished  his  edu- 
cation, and  became  a  tutor  in  the 
Philadelphia  College.  He  soon  com- 
menced the  pracuce  of  the  law.  hav- 
ing studied  under  the  celebra  tea  John 
Dickinson.  He  soon  acquired  a 
high  reputatk>n,  and  in  a  short  time 
removed  to  Annapolis.  After  pursu- 
ing his  profession  for  a  while  he  re- 
turned to  Philadelphia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  death.  He  was  a 
patriot  of  a  high  cast,  and  was  sent 
to  the  provincial  congress  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1774.  In  1775  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  continental 
copgress,  and  was  continued,  for 
several  years,  in  that  body.  In  1776 
he  voted  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence: perhaps  he  did  not  think 
that  the  time  had  yet  arrived  when 
the  measure  should  have  been  agi- 
tated, but  as  it  was,  he  voted  for  it 
Mr.  Wilson  was,  for  some  time,  an 
agent  for  France  in  this  country,  but 
he  resigned  that  office,  being  not  ei- 
actlv  satisfied  with  the  course  pur- 
sued by  that  nation.  In  1769  he 
was  appointed,  by  Washington,  an 
assistant  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  Sflites.  In  this  office 
he  died,  while  on  a  circuit  in  North 
Carolina,  on  the  28th  of  August, 
1796.  He  was  a  good  lawyer,  a  man 
of  integrity,  and  deserves  no  be  re- 
membered for  other  things,  in  addi- 
tion to  having  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
JOHN  WITHERSPOON,  D.  D., 
a  native  of  Scotland,  was  born  in 
1782.  It  is  said  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  John  Knox,  the  sreat 
reformer.  He  was  educated  at  Edin- 
burgh, and  soon  entered  i^^to  the 
study  of  divinity,  and  was  in  a  short 
time  settled  as  a  pastor  in  a  church. 
He  was  a  fine  scholar,  and  a  high 
minded  patriot  In  the  year  1768  he 
came  to  this  country,  and  was  in- 
augurated President  of  Nassau  Hall. 
He  was  popular  beyond  all  the  othet 
presidents  of  our  colleges,  not  only 
in  New  Jersey,  but  throughout  the 
country.  His  patriotick  spirit  made 
him  enter  deeply  into  the  affairs  of 
the  country,  and  he  seemed  versed 
in  all  the  great  doctrines  of  frtedom. 
He  was  a  delegate  in  congress  in 
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1776,  and  took  a  part  in  the  delibera- 
tions on  the  question  of  Independ- 
ence. He  continued  in  this. body 
for  several  years  with  distinguished 
honour.  He  often  gave  new  views, 
on  many  subjects  under  discussion 
m  congress,  and  always  proved 
himself  a  man  of  principle  and  of 
mind.  He  was  an  excellent  teacher, 
a  firm  friend,  a  jiobld  patriot,  and  a 
most  useful  man  in  every  walk  of 
life.  He  died  in  Novemoer,  17M, 
full  of  years  and  honour. 

WIN^FXELD  SCOTT  YATES, 
only  son  of  Christopher  C.  Yates,  M. 
D.  well  known  as  an  eminent  phy- 
sician, now  of  this  city,  was  born  m 
the  fall  of  1814,  in  Albany.  At  the 
a^e  of  seven  years,  he  removed  with 
his  father  to  New  York,  and,  even 
at  this  early  period,  we  find  him  an 
object  of  attention  from  the  powers 
of  an  uncommonly  strong  mind,  and 
persevering  disposition.  At  the  affe 
of  eight  he  had  become  familiar  witn, 
and  read  with  avidity,  the  works  of 
Shakspeare,  and  other  dramatick 
writers,  and  at  nine  years  he  had  pe- 
rused with  apparent  delight  and  in- 
terest. Pope's  translation  of  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey,  and  descanted  with 
astonishing  acuteness  on  the  merits 
of  the  several  heroes  of  the  poem 
whose  names  and  characters  he  dis- 
tinctly remembered.*  Until  the  year 
1824,  ne  had  been  fortunate  in  pur- 
suing his  studies  under  the  direct  su- 
perintendence of  a  father,  himst^lfan 
accomplished  scholar,  and  distin- 
guished fer  his  talents,  and  the 
young  tyro,  animated  by  the  intelli- 
gent and  affectionate  influences 
which  surrounded  him  at  home,  and 
marked  by  a  most  cheerful  temper, 
furnished  to  his  family  the  most  de- 
lightful assurances  of  future  emi- 
nence. 

On  the  thirtieth  of  May,  1824,  he 
enterea  a  student  at  the  Washington 
Institute  of  this  city,  under  the  tui- 
tion of  Mr.  George  W.  Hall,  a  gen- 
tleman formed  by  nature,  and  well 
competent  from  education  and  expe- 
rience, for  the  high  and  holy  business 
of  instructing  youth.  Mr.  Hall  had 
then,  for  the  first  time,  successfully 
introduced  the  celebrated  Pestaloz- 
n*e  system  of  teaching  into  this 
country.  An  intelligent  correspond- 
ent of  the  Albany  Daily  Advertiser, 
from  whose  well-written  sketch  of 
Winfield  we  glean  several  facts  here 


presented  to  the  reader,  observes 
that  "when  not  quite  ten  years  ol  I, 
he  had  mastered  the  lower  or  com- 
mon algebra,  and  even  venture  1  to 
peer  into  the  interminable  realm  of 
pure  quantity,  as  it  is  treated  oi  in 
modem  analysis.  Nor  had  he  made 
these  achievements  nt  I  he  expense 
of  the  lighter  literatare  of  the  day. 
He  was  then  known  as  a  good  lin- 
guist," &c.  Until  his  entrance  mto 
tne  Washington  Institute,  he  had 
acquired  only  a  domestick  education. 
His  father  had  studiously  kept  him 
from  the  society  of  boys  of  his  own 
age,  but  made  him  the  companion  of 
himself  and  his  friends.  His  moral 
and  intellectual  foundation  was  thus 
early  laid.  At  school,  his  teacher 
soon  discovered  in  him  a  mind  of  no 
ordinary  mould.  Talent,  veracity 
and  integrity  were  his  leading  vir- 
tues, and,  as  soon  as  discovered, 
were  rewarded  with  the  confidence, 
esteem  and  patronage  of  his  teacher, 
under  whose  paternal  care  he  was 
fostered  for  the  space  of  five  years. 
In  162G-7  he  produced,  as  scholastick 
exercises,  some  of  the  finest  speci- 
mens of  English  composition  ;  two 
of  which  were  at  that  period  publish- 
ed in  the  Mirror. 

In  1828,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he 
translated  for  his  amusement,  from 
the  French,  "  Stories  for  Youtk" 
This  performance  was  executed  with 
so  much  taste  and  purity  of  lan- 
guage, that  a  noted  bookseller  ob- 
tained the  manuscript,  compliment- 
ed it  by  securing  its  copyright,  and 
having  numerous  descriptive  plates 
engraved,  published  a  large  and 
profitable  edition  of  the  work.  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  he  left  school.  He 
now  applied  himself  assiduously  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  or  the 
Greek,  under  a  private  tutor,  and 
was  contemplating  a  review  of  his 
classical  studies  in  his  private  closet, 
when  he  was  urgently  solicited,  by 
the  principal  of  a  literary  institution 
at  South  Iladley,  in  Massachus^ettSi 
to  act  as  instructer  in  the  French 
and  Spanish,  and  a  class  in  mathe- 
maticks.  This  invitation  he  accept- 
ed with  pleasure,  as  afibrdinff  him 
an  opportunity  to  fulfil  his  plan  ^of 
revising  his  classical  studies  while 
disengaged  from  the  hours  of  t(?ach- 
iiig.  An  ample  library  now  enabled 
hifn  to  follow  bis  favourite  pursuits, 
and  in  twelve  months^  wnich   ho 
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spent  at  the  schoolt  he  stored  his 
mind  with  every  species  of  literary 
knowledge.  So  anxious  was  he  to 
be  his  own  judge  of  the  merits  of 
classical  authors,  that  while  in  the 
country,  he  made  himself  master, 
without  a  teacher,  of  the  Portuguese 
language,  for  the  single  purpose  of 
reading  the  only  epick  poem  of  note 
in  that  language,  namely,  theLusiad 
of  Camoens.  He  read  the  Greek, 
the  Latin,  the  Italian,  and  the  Por- 
tuguese, with  ease,  and  both  spoke 
and  wrote  the  French  and  Spanish 
with  thefacility  of  his  native  tongue. 
During  the  last  six  months  of  his 
life  he  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  the  German — it  was  his  last 
effort.  "It  was  here,"  says  the 
writer  in  the  Albany  Daily  Adver- 
tiser, "  that  the  impulse  which  gave 
character  to  his  subsequent  pursuits 
was  first  felt.  He  became  fond  of 
ohilological  disquisitions,  and  his  ac- 
quirements as  a  .linguist  were  only 
valued  as  subservient  to  the  investi- 
gations of  the  general  theory  of  lan- 
guage. It,  however,  became  neces- 
pary  to  make  choice  of  a  orofession. 
After  much  deliberation,  tnat  of  the 
law  was  fixed  upon ;  ana  some  time, 
during  the  ladt  year,  he  commcncect 
his  legal  studies  in  the  office  of  Mr. 
John  Anthon,  of  New  York.  He 
threw  himself  With  ardour  into  the 
laborious^  and,  in  general,  dry  du- 
ties required  from  the  voungest  stu- 
dent in  the  office  of  a  lawyer  of  es- 
tablished reputation  and  extenmve 
practice.  And  the  writer  of  this  no- 
tice recollects,  with  melancholy 
pleasure,  with  what  high  anticipa- 
tion for  the  future,  his  father,  early 
in  the  last  summer,  related  the  confi- 
dential opinion  of  Mr.  Anthon,  as  to 
the  brilliant  destinies  of  his  pupil. 
He,  however,  did  not  forget  his  fa- 
vourite pursuits:  the  last  evening, 
(sometime  in  July,)  which  tbo  writer 
passed  with  him,  he  had  made  pri;ee 
of  an  antique  Italian  volume,  and 
had  found  in  it  materials  for  support- 
ing a  favourite  philological  tneory. 
Shortly  after  this  period  the  insidious 
disease  of  which  he  died  made  its 
approaches,  and  he  is  now  no  more." 
So  strong  and  retentive  was  the 
power  of  his  memory,  that  on  the 
repetition  of  any  remarkable  passage 
from  a  classical  author,  he  would 
readily  assi^  it  its  place.  And  he 
made  the  singular  remark  to  his  fa- 


ther, within  an  hour  of  his  death 
that  all  he  had  ever  read,  which  in- 
tcrested  him,  was  as  strongly  im- 
pressed on  his  mind  as  if  it  had  been 
written  there,  as  on  paper. 

The  writer  of  this  sketch  remem- 
bers him  distinctly  as  a  boy  ot 
eleven.  His  appearance  was  then 
engaging,  his  person  well  shaped, 
his  manners  were  amiable  and  anec- 
tionato,  his  complexion  uncommonly 
fair,  and  these  peculiarities,  com- 
bined with  large  and  expressive  eyes, 
and  a  smile  of  more  than  ordinary 
sweetness,  added,  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest witn  which  nts  strong  mind 
and  uncommon  literary  attainments 
caused  him  to  be  regaitied.  In  the 
intervals  of  his  weightier  occupa- 
tions, we  recollect  well  his  com- 
mencing to  learn  the  flute,  which 
instrument  he  soon  became  master 
of,  playing  at  sight  the  most  compli- 
cated pieces  of  musick,  and  witn  a 
taste,  feeling,  and  effect  really  sur- 
prising; and  was  considered,  at  the 
age  of  Mxteen,  one  of  the  best  ama- 
teur performers  in  the  city. 

He  died  of  pulmonary  consnmp- 
tion,  in  this  city,  Januory  twenty- 
eighth,  1833,  aged  eighteen  years. 
His  vigorous  a~nd  superiour  mind 
distinguished  him  to  the  fatal  mo- 
ment. Worn  down  by  a  lingering 
disease,  during  which  he  happily 
never  suffered  an  hour's  pain,  either 
of  body  or  of  mind ;  his  patience  ne- 
ver failed~his  sweet  temper  was 
never  ruffled — his  firmness  never  de- 
serted him.  Even  in  nature's  last 
extremity,  when  worldly  things 
had  already  passed  far  behind  him — 
when  he  was  leoning  over  the  awful 
precipice  of  death— ^ is  words  were 
calm,  and  his  mind  seemed  struck 
more  with  the  sublimity  of  his  situa- 
tion, and  his  heart  more  pained  at 
the  separation  from  those  tie  loved, 
than  touched  with  any  selfish  fear. 
iiad  he  lived  longer  he  could  scarce- 
ly have  failed  to  fill  a  distinguished 
place  in  the  world's  eye.  P. 

We  have  read  the  letters  and  other 
manuscripts  of  Winfield  Yates,  since 
his  death;  and  are  of  the  opinion 
that  there  have  been  but  few  in- 
stances in  our  countrv,  or  in  any 
other,  of  such  extraordinary  talents 
and  acquirements  at  such  an  early 
age.  His  mind  was  more  philoso- 
phical than  Henrv  Kirke  White's] 
nis  knowledge  o^  languages  was 
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more  extensixe,  and  his  mathemati- 
cal acquirements  of  a  higher  order. 
He  had  no  sickly  sentiment  about 
him,  which  often  prematurely  ripens 
youthful  genius.  The  very  child 
makes  sage  reflections  on  the  great 
doctrines  of  a  future  state,  while 
contemplating  a  grave.  In  Yates's 
producuons  there  is  a  strength  of 
manhood,  and  grasp  of  thought,  that 
surprises  every  one  who  knew  the 
tender  years  of  the  writer.  His 
writings  are  quite  voluminous,  and 
if  gathered,  would  as  a  whole,  as 
they  now  do  by  parts,  support  all 
that  his  warmest  friends  have  said 
of  his  talents  and  acquirements. 

We  had  intended  to  have  been 
more  particular  in  our  statements  in 
regard  to  this  extraordinary  young 
man,  and  made  minute  inquiries  of 
his  instructers  and  school-mates,  in 
order  to  have  eiven  a  fair  analysis 
of  his  mind;  but  long  before  we 
reached  this  letter  of  the  alphabet. 


we  became  so  much  exhausted  witk 
the  labour  of  writing  biographies, 
that  not  even  brilliant  talent,  or  the 
untimely  fate  of  genius,  could  rouse 
us  to  do  justice  to  the  subject;  we 
therefore  took  an  extract  from  the 
hi|[hly  creditable  obituary  notice 
written  bv  the  class-mate  of  the  de- 
ceased, Tneodore  S.  Fay.  Esq.  On 
some  future  time  we  may  be  able  to 
make  amends  for  our  scanty  notice 
now;  or,  perhapS;  which  would  be 
better,  some  happier  pen  may  been- 
gaged  in  the  work.  But  we  cannot 
close  these  remarks  without  calling 
to  the  minds  of  his  parents  ana 
friends,  the  imperishable  lines  of 
Virgilj  recited  before  Augustus  and 
Octavia,  which  brought  up  the  imase 
of  one  who  died  as  young  and  fuller 
in  his  worldly  promises,  but  not 
greater  in  the  empire  of  mind,  than 
the  youth  for  whom  we  would  sire^fr 
the  purple  flowers. 


'  O  nate !  ingentem  luctum  ne  quaere  tuorum ; 
Ostendent  terris  hunc  tantum  fata,  neque  ultra 
Esse  sinent.    Nimiuni  vobis  Romana  propago 
Visa  potens,  Superi,  propria  haec  si  dona  luissent* 
Quantos  ille  virum  magnam  Mavortis  ad  urbem 
Campus  aget  gemitus !  vel  quae,  Tiberine,  videbis 
Funera,  cum  tumulum  prseterlabgre  recentem ! 
Nee  puer  Iliaca  quisquam  de  gente  Latinos 
In  tantum  spe  toilet  avos ;  nee  Romula  quondam 
Ullo  se  tantum  tellus  jactabit  alumno. 
Heu  pietas !  heu  prisca  fides !  invictaque  bellp 
Dextera  !  non  illi  se  quisquam  impune  tulisset 
Obvius  arniaio,  seu  cum  pedes  iret  in  bostem, 
Seu  spumantis  equi  foderet  calcaribus  armos. 
Heu,  miserandepuer!  si  qua  fata  aspera  rurap«% 
Tu  Marcellus  eri  s.    Manibus  date  lilia  plenis  j 
Purpureos  spargam  flores." 
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